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cvL 

1327 

ctt. 

188S 

C. 

1266 

8581 

8oUiMlr«L. 

oL 

1874 

^oUnum  L. 

C 

1266 

8581 

Sfmgfi 

•B. 

cvii. 

188S 

1331 

2585 

Spurge  Laurel 

dv. 

1309 

atkflbrtL. 

ctt. 

1881 

MtlotL. 

ctt. 

1887 

StiUingta  Oard. 

cviL 

1332 

Sweet  Bay    . 

ciiL 

1296 

8583 

TSeoma  Juaa. 

c. 

1259 

8581 

ott. 

1871 

dv. 

1306 

^84 

Th^m  L. 

oL 

1878 

•sst 

Tragop^m  Bisb.  - 

ciiL 

1292 

858S 

Tree  Purslane 

ciiL 

1289 

8583 

Trumpet  Flower     - 

c. 

1258 

8581 

Tupelo  Tree 

cv. 

1315 

Turkey  Oaks 

czzv. 

1846 

Vlmac$a      . 

cviiL 

1371 

2586 

CTlmus  L.     . 

cviiL 

1373 

8586 

Vrtieaeui    . 

cviL 

1342 

8586 

Verbenaceat      . 

im. 

1285 

2583 

^SK-w^    ; 

.'ct. 

1877 

d. 

1874 

Fltez  L.     . 

ciL 

1285 

8583 

Walnut  Tree  - 

cz. 

1421 

8587 

WmHattmSm.   - 

oU. 

1888 

Wnd  Ohve    . 

cvL 

1321 

2584 

WiUow       - 

czi. 

1453 

2587 

Zclkoua  Tree 

djL 

1409 
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ARBORETUM    ET    FRUTICETUM 
BRITANWICUM. 


CHAP.  LXXVIII. 


OF    THB  HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDT   LIONEOU8   PLANTS  OF   THE 
ORDER  ^SCLZPIAD^V£B. 

Oenus  I. 


Li 

PERrPLOCA  L.    Thb  Periploca.    im.  Sytt.    Pent&ndria  Dig/nia. 

Met^^^Mm.^^.  Br.  iii  Mtei.  Wcni.  Soc.,  1.  p.  67. ;  Llndl.  N«t.  Sjrt.  Bot.,  edit.  «.,  p.  305. ;  Doo'. 

SyHOHtrmet.    PeriploGa  /V. :  Schlinge,  Ger. 

DenMmon.    Fnmperiplekd,  to  wrap  about ;  In  alhitlon  to  tbe  twintng  ■tema. 

Gen.  Ckar,,  ^rc.  CoroOa  rotate.  T^roai  furnished  with  5  awned  scales,  which 
altenmte  with  the  sepnents  of  the  corolla.  FUamenit  distinct  Anthert 
cohering,  bearded  on  the  back ;  poUen  maases  applied  to  the  dilated  tops  of 
the  corpu«cles  of  the  Btigma,  solitary,  or  composed  of  4  confluent  oncs. 
Stigma  almost  mutic.  FoUidet  cjlindrical,  much  divaricate,  smooth.  Seedt 
comose.  (DonU  MUl.^  iv.  p.  163.)  — The  hardy  species  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  north-wcst  of  Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa.  Twining 
glabrous  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  shining.  Flowers  subcoryrabose,  inter- 
petiolar ;  of  easy  culture  in  common  soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
root  or  shoots,  or  by  layers. 

-I  L  P.  GRA*CA  L.    Thc  Orcck  Periploca. 

Ueni^fieaikm.    lin.  8p.,  p.  309. ;  Doo^to  Min..  4.  p.  16S. :  Lodd.  Cet,  ed.  1896. 
«j«wjr^.^P.inecaJfcufc»d^&Jl««^  aJ^,  p.  104.  t.  «t,  flbr/. 

Spec.Char.,  ^c  Leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate.  Corymbs  on  long 
pedunclcs.    Flowers  hairy  insidc.    Branches  brown.     Segments  of  corolla 

linear,  rounded  at  the  apex,  greenish  outside, 

and  brownish  inside,  and  dothed  with  copious 

short  hairs.    Leaves  deciduous,  3—4  in.  long. 

(Don*t  MUL^  iv.   p.  163.)    A  hardy  twining 

shrub,  a  native  of  tne  south  of  France,  and  of 

Bithynia,  found  alsoabout 

Bursa,   and    on    Mount 

Athos ;  flowering  in  July 

and  August.    It  was  in- 

troduced  in  1597,  and  is 

frequent  in  gar(kns.  The 

remarkable    colour    and  ^ 

rich  velvcty   appearaDce 

of  the  flowers,  the  elegant 

form  of  tbe  leaves,  and 

the  facility  with  which  the    1088 
plant  can  be  made  to  cover  an  extensive  space,  render  it  useful  for  arbours, 
&€. ;  but  it  18  mentioncd  in  the  N.  Du  Hamel  that  thc  odour  of  thc  flowers 


*  *  N  6  ^..^.^ 
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is  consider^  unwholesome»  and  evea  dangerous»  to  those  who  are  long 
exposed  to  it.  In  the  Gttrd.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  586.,  Mr.  Godsall,  nurserj- 
roan,  of  Herefordy  mentions  that  he  has  seen  the  pavement  of  an  arbour 
over  which  a  plant  of  Perlploca  ^rse^ca  was  trained,  and  in  full  flower, 
literally  covered  with  dead  house-flies,  which  appeared  to  have  fallen  frora 
the  blossoms,  apparently  killed  by  some  deletenous  property  contained  in 
them.  The  capability  of  extension  of  this  plant  is  proved  by  one  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  (wden  having  been  trained,  by  means  of  a  jack  chain» 
as  high  as  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  o(Sophdra  jap6nica,  mentioned 
in  p.  565.  as  being  50  ft.  high,  and  which  was  clear  of  branches  to  a  con- 
siderable  height.  When  twined  round  a  tree,  the  periploca  forms  a  deep 
identation  in  the  bark.  (See  Mag.  Nai,  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  331.)  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  60  cents ;  and 
at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

^  2.  P.  ANOusTiPO^LiA  LabUL    The  narrow-leaved  Periploca. 

Jdeni^UsaHom.  Lab.  Pl.,STr.,  dec.  t.  p.  13.  t  7. ;  Doifk  MiH.,  4  p.  16S. 
^non^mes.    P.  rlglda  y^. ;  P.  lcTlglkte  Vakl. 
JSngnningt.    LabflL  F1.  Syr.,  dec.  2.  p.  la  1 17. ;  «od  our  ^r.  lOSa 
Spee.  Ckar.j,  ^.    Jjmrm  Tdnleti,  narrow-Unceolate,  riabrtnu,  per- 

ciitent    Cymet  trichotomoui.    Flowen  purplbh  inside,  pele  yeilow 

beneetb  and  round  tbe  mouth,  witb  a  white  tpot  in  the  middleL 

LeaTet  1  In.  long.  {Don*t  Mill.  ir.  p.  16S.)    A  twining  thnib,  a 

native  of  Tunlt,  on  Mount  Schibel  Jiekel;  and  of  the  laland  of 

Lampedosa,  at  tlie  lea  side,  near  Laodicea.    An  omamental  plant, 

whlcb  wat  introduced  in  1800,  and  it  quite  as  hardy  as  P.  gra^ca. 

It  ii  rare  in  Britith  coUectiooi. 

P.  Uevlgdta  Alt. ;  P.  punidrf^Ua  Cat.  letm.,  S.  t  217. :  it  a 


tma 


rmiag  erergreen  shrub.  a  native  of  the  Canary  IsiaDds,  whl 
introduced  in  1779;  and,  though  generally  lcepC  in   green-houies, 
would  Uve  through  tbe  winter  agalnst  a  south  waU,  with  prolectlon. 

Tkeka(f-kanfy$pecieto(Tetiptactit  being  deciduous,  may  be  pre- 
senred  through  the  winter  with  mucb  lcii  care  tban  many  other 
teoder  trees  and  shrubt. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 


OF   THE   UARDY  AND  HALF-HARDT  LIONBOU8  PLANTS   BBLONOINO 
TO   THE  ORDBR  BIGVOVIA^CRS, 

Thb  genera  bdondng  to  this  order  which  contain  hardy  species  are, 
Bigndnio,  Tecoma,  mdCatdlpa,  which  are  thus  distinguished  :  — 

BioNO^N/y<  Toum.    Calyi(  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  fhiit  paraliel. 
Tj^coma  Juss.    Calvx  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  contrary. 
Cata^lpa  Juss.    Calyx  2-parted.    Dissepiment  of  the  fhiit  parallel. 

Genus  L 


0 


BIGNO^N/ii  Toum. 


The  Trumpet  Flowbr. 
Angiospennia. 


lan.  Sytt.    Didyniimia 


Jusi.  Gen.,  139. ;  Gartn.  Fruct,  t  58. ;  H.  B.  et  Kuntb  Nov.  Gen. 
lin.  PhlL  Journ. ;  LlndL  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  edlt  fiL,  p.  882. ;  Don*s 


Ident^leation.    Toum.  Inst,  78. 

Amer.,  3.  p.  138. ;  D.  Don  in  '. 

MUl.,4p.216. 

Sfnonymei.    Bignbn/a  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others ;  Bignone,  Fr. ;  Tronmetenblume,  Qer. 
DertmUion.    8o  named  by  Toumefort, in  compUment  to  the  AhbiBignon, Ubrarian  to  Louls  XIV. 

Gen.  Char.y  ^c.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed,  rarely  entire.  CoroUa  with  a 
short  tube,  a  campanulate  throat,  and  a  5-lobed  bilabiate  limb.  Stameru  4, 
didynamous,  that  is,  2  long  and  2  short ;  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  hitbet 
of  anthera  diYaricate.   S^ma  bilamellate.  Captule  silique-fonncdy  2-celIed ; 
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having  the  du8q>imeot  parallel  with  the  valvea.  See^k  disposed  in 
2  rows,  imbricate,  tranayerae)  with  membranous  wings.  (Don*t  MiU,  iv. 
p.  216.)  — Usuallv  climbing  shrubs,  fumished  with  tendnls,  rarely  erect 
treea  or  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  gimple,  conjugate,  trifoliolate,  J&gitate, 
or  pmnate.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  uaualiy  panicled.  Corollaa 
trumpet-shaped,  white,  yeilow,  orange-coloured,  purple,  violaoeous,  or  ro«e- 
coloured.  The  onlv  hardy  tpecies  ia  a  subevergreen  clirober,  a  native  of 
North  America;  and,  like  all  the  planU  of  thia  order,  easily  propaeated  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  shoots.  j  r    r^  j 

^  i.  1.  B.  CAPBBOLA^TA  L.    The  tendriled  Bignonia,  or  Trumpet  Flower 

-Mertjflcalfa*    liiL  8ifc.  am  j  Hort  CUff ,  S17j  D«m»«  ^^^^ 

Smgraving».    Bot  Maf.,  1 86i. ;  Breyn.  looo.,  S.  t  «& ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.  1  n.  lOi.  «  ja  .  «^  m^ 

*rc.CAjir.,A-c.  Climbing.   Leavw  conjugate;  leaflets  cordateK)blong:  lower 
onessunple.    TendnlssmaHtnfid;  the  lobes  bifurcate.    Pedundes  axillarv 
1-flowered,  crowded.    Calyx  endre.    Corollas  red- 
dish  yellow.    FoUicles  flattened,  1  ft.  long.    (I)on't 
MUL,  iv.  p.  217.^    A  dimbing  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  m  the  more  southern  parts ;  flower-  ^ 
iog  in  June  «nd  July.    The  foUicles  are  said,  as 
above,  to  be  a  foot  lon^ ;  but,  on  an  open  wall,  in 
the  Horticiiltural   Society^s  Garden,  toey  do  not 
exceed  6  in.  or  8  in.     It  was  introduced  in  1710,  and 
formsa  vorv  omamental  wall  climber  in  British 
gardens.    This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  covering 
dead  walls,  from  its  great  capability  of  extension,  its 
being  subevergreen,  and  the  singular  shape  of  its 
iaige  and  lian<uome  leafleta.   It  requiret  a  sheltered 
situadon,  and  favourable  exposure,  in  order  to 
flower  freely.    The  plant  of  Uiis  spedes  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  noens  seeds.    Pnce  of  plants,  m  the  London  nurseries,  2t.  each: 
at  BoUwyUer,  wherc  it  la  a  green-house  plant,  4  francs;  and  at  New  York 
50  cents.  * 

Gemus  II. 


m 


TETCOMA  Juss.    Thb  Tecoxa.    lAn.  Sytt.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

^^?^^Sf*^J^2^'A}P'*  RBr.Prod..471.;  H.  R  et  Kunth  Nor.  Gea  Amer.,  3.  p.  142. ; 

Lin*.  Nat  Syit  Bot.  M  edit,  p.  282. ;  Don's  Mia.  4  p.  22i  *      ^      *  ' 

Symmime.    Bign5nia  ip^  of  Lin.  and  othm. 

Der^MU<m,    From  r»i»iii«oc*«/;  Uie  Mexican  nwneof  ooe  of  thoip«d«fc 
G€n.Cbar.,  ^c.    Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed.     CoroUa  with  a  short  tube, 

wad  a  campanulate  throat ;  limb  5-lobed,  bilabiate.     Stamem  4,  didynamous; 

toat  18,  2  long  and  2  short;  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  sterile  filament. 

SHgma  bilamellate.     Captule  silique-formed,  2-ceUed,  having  the  dissepi- 

ment  tontrary  to  the  valves.    Seedt  disposed  in  2  rows,  imbricate,  winged, 

tiiansverse.    (Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  223.)— The  only  hardy  species  yet  intro- 

duced  is  a  deciduous  dimbing  shrub. 

-i  1.  T.  RADfcANS  Jittt.    The  rooting-Arflfw^tt/  Tecoma,  or  Trumpet  Flower. 

UnaOlctttion.  JvM.  Oen..  a  159. ;  Don'«  MilL,  4.  p.  225. 
^•KS^-     ®iP*^«  JJwtoiM  Lin.  Sp.,  871.,  Hort. 

MaClcon.,  t  &.  Du  Bam.  Arb.,  1.  p.^lds.  t  i..  Sab. 

JVamgenh.  Amer.,  68.  t  Sft  f.  SS. . 

^/f2M^'ci«mati«  Barrel.  /ooa",  59.  rBlgn^*/r«xlni/i!U  ci/36."S^^ 
^fi- '  .y°^I*  Bignonla.  Ger. ;  EMchenbljiSige  Bignonia,  Duich. 
5^^*"»-    Wuridn  i«.  »iroply,  rooting ;  «nd  &^enbladige,  «th.le«ved. 
EmgraifinMt.    Bot  Mag..  t  485. ;  and  our  fig.  1091. 

•4n  7 
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Spec,  Chttr.y  ^c,     CliinbiDg,  glabrous.    Branches  rough,  rooting.     Leaflets  9, 

ovate,  acuminated,  coarsely  serrated.     Racemes  terminal,  corymbose,  on 

long  pedunclee.    Tube  of  corolla  5  dmes  longer 

than  the  calvx.     {DofCt  Mi/L,  iv.   p.  225.)    A 

beautiflil  hardy  climber,  which  fixes  itself  to  trees 

or  walls  by  its  roots,  like  ivy.    The  flowers  are 

produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  in   large 

bunches ;  and  have  long  swelling  tubes,  shaped  q 

somewhat  like  a  tnimpet.     The  corolla  is  large» 

scarlet,  and  orange-coloured.     It  is  a  native  of 

Carolina,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  and  flowers  in 

August  and  September.    ft  was  introduced  in   ' 

1640,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it 

grows  vigorously,  producing  tufb  of  leaves  and 

fine  flowers,  abunoantly  at  the  extremity  of  the 

branches,  but  being  rather  apt  to  become  naked   | 

below.     One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  plant 

in  Europe  is  that  trained  against  the  Palace  Pitti 

at  Florence,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  1819,  was, 

if  our  recoUection  does  not  deceive  us,  upwards  of  60  ft.  bigh,  and  extending 

proportionably  in  width.    It  is  quite  hardy  in  England ;  but  in  the  north 

of  France  they  cover  the  trunk  with  straw  during  winter,  for  a  few  years, 

dll  it  has  become  perfectly  ligneous.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 

ries,  50f .  per  hundred ;  in  pots,  U.  6d,  each ;  seeas,  1«.  6^.  per  ounce:  at  BoU- 

wyller,  50  cents,  or  15  fi^cs  per  hundred :  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
Variety, 

1  T.  r.  2  major  Hort.  has  the  flowers  larger  and  of  a  paler  scarlet ;  the 
leaves,  also,  difler  considerably,  both  in  size  and  shape.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  which  flowers  in  August,  and 
was  introduced  in  1724. 

1  2.  T.  orandiflo'ba  SwL    The  great-flowered  Tecoma. 

Identificatkm.    S«eet's  Hort  Brit,  p.  14i ;  Doii*f  MUI.,  4.  p.  8S5l  ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  18S& 
Svmmymet,    Blgabnia  grandifldra  Tkunb.  Fk  Joii.,  25&,  BUm,  Bfjdr,,  718. ;  B.  chin^niis  La$n. 

Dict.,  1.  IX  484.;  Rjo^Jo  Kamgf.  Amten.,  p.  85&,  Bamk»  Icon.  Ktnnjnf.t  t  81. ;  IncarvlUea  grandl- 

fldra  Spreng.  SyH.,  8.  p.  836. ;  Tung.Ton-&,  Ckinete, 
Engravingt,    Bankf  Icon.  Kmmpt.,  t  81. ;  and  ouijlg.  1008. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.     Slightly  scandent,  glabrous.     Leaflets  7 — 9,  ovate,  acumi- 
nated,  coarsely  serrated,   attenuated  at    the   base.     Panicles  terminal, 
pendulous.    Calycine  segments  lanceo- 
late,  length  of  the  tubeofthe  coroUa. 
Branches  rooting.  Young  shoots  spotted 
with  dark  purple.  Leaves6 — lOin.loug,  ^ 
Petioles  margmate.   Flowers  pendulous, 
forming  terminal  cross-armea  panicles, 
large,  of  a  tawnv  orange  colour  on  the    ^ 
outside,  and  of  a  tolerably  bright  red-    ' 
dish  orange  colour  inside,  with  brighter 
streaks.     Nectary  a  glandular  crenated 
ring.     Anterior  lobe  of  stigma  recurved. 
(DorCt  MUl,,  iv.  p.  225.)    A  climbing 
shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  This  species, 
when  first  introduced,  was  thought  to  be  rather  tender;  but  it  is  now 
found  to  be  almost  as  hardv  as  TScoma  radicans,  which  it  greatly  re- 
sembles,  but  is  of  a  slighter  habit,  though  it  has  much  larger  flowers,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  splendid  plant.  There  is  a  finc  specimen  at  Kew,  in 
front  of  one  of  the  stoves ;  a  large  one  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden, 
which  has  stood  afainst  the  conservative  wall  there  since  1825 ;  and  one 
against  the  wall  in  Uie  Haokney  arboretum.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2x.  6d.  each. 
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App.  I.     Hdlf-hardy  Ugneous  Plants  bebmging  io  the  Order 
BignonAcitB^. 

BigaimM.  ermdgera  Plani.  Icoo.,  t  58..  bai  the  InfleU  Urgv}  the  floiren  yellow,  and  wbidah 
bencath ;  and  tfae  fbUldefl,  or  podt,  1  ft  long.    A  traiMvene  MCtion  of  the  •tem  repre.^^  . 
ciom:  aad  bence  the  triTlal  naiiie.    Itlaa  MMa  a 

dimbiivahnib,  a  natiTe  ot  Vir^nia,  Mexioo, 
ftcL :  and  waa  Introduced  In  17aa  Perhaps  It 
niCht  be  mlted  or  Inarcbed  on  B.  capreo. 
I4te ;  and, Tr  KS  tt  mifbt  thea  be  tried  afalnrt 
a  cooaerratlTe  walL 

TtaMaae«aC»^teR.Br.;  IHfBdntePandftnv 
Vcnt.,  Bot.  lfi«..  t  865. 2  and  our;b.  10B9L ; 
baa  the  flowm  a  pale  red,  with  adark  purple 
'  thrwL    It  la  a  dimblnf  ■brub,  a 
bin  the  f 


native  oT  New  HoUand,  witbin  the  tropiot, 
and  6t  New  Soutb  Walca.  It  waa  Introduced 
tai  1799;  and,  in  graenJHMMea,  itt  flowert 
bave  a  Terr  ftne  qipearance.  It  Is  tolerably 
hardy,  and  would  fucceed  afainst  a  coiwer- 
▼atlTe  wall  in  faTOurable  ■ituationa. 


T.   empinaU   Lindi  i    Bifndnto       . 
_  InmbTBoi.  Brg.,  t  1117. ;  and  our>^.  1091  , 
Is  a  Cape  •brub,  witb  ovange  aoarleC  flowen,  1094 


Tktmb.  Boi.  Beg.,  t  1117. ;  and  our>^.  lOM. ; 
.^^^  Isa  Cape  •brub,  witbovangeaoarleC  flowen, 

1093  i  in.  kmc.    It  U  tolenbly  haidy;  and,  by 

•     -^       ^  ^'"ty.  live  against  a  oonwrr 

I  ottt  without  aay  proCection  at  aU. 


graftlnf  on  T.  radlcaoa.  mlfht  in  aTl  probabUlty.  Nve  against  a  oonserratlTC  wall.    In  the  warmcst 
pat>orDeromblre,weafeliifeKmed,itilnidia 


Genus  III. 


m 


CATA'LPA  Ju88.     Thb  Catalpa.    Lm,  SytL  Di&ndria  Monog/nia. 

iiemiificaikm.    Juas.  Gea,  U8..  ed.  Usteri,p.  155.;  8pr«if .  OeiK.  1. p.  2&  ;  Sims  Bot.  Bfaf.,  1 1091 ; 

Schkubr  Handb..  t  175. ;  LindL  Nat  Syst  Bot,  8d  edft,  p.  S89. ;  Don*s  MilL,  1  p.  25a 
Anaiifirs.    BifnDnfa  sp.  of  Lto.  and  othen ;  Bifnone  Catalpa,  Fr. ;  femeine  Trompatcnblume,  Oer. 
Derimthm.    Tlie  Indian  nameofaspedesof  BifnbnieL 

Gen,  Ckar^  Spc.  Calyx  2-oarted.  CoroUa  campanulate,  with  a  ventricose 
tnbe,  and  an  uneqnal  44obed  iimb.  Stament  5,  2  of  which  are  fertile,  and 
3  of  them  sterile.  Stigma  bilamellate.  CapsuU  silique-formed,  long,  cylin- 
drioBl,  8-valved.  Dittejnmeni  opposite  the  valves.  Seedt  membranously 
margined^  and  pappose  at  the  base  and  apez.  {DonU  Miti,,  iv.  p.  230.  — 
Trees,  with  simple  leaves,  opposite,  or  dwposed  3  in  a  whorl.  Flowers 
terminal,  pamd^. 

t  1.  C.  87RIK0.SV&1AJL  Simt.    The  Lilac-£it^.]eaved  Catalpa. 

UMflkalfen.  abm  Bot  Mag .,  1 1091 ;  Scfakabr  Handb.,  1 17&  ;  Don^k  MUL,  1  p.  89a ;  Lodd. 
Cat,  ed.  188& 

Jjreofw*-  Blfnbnte  Caidl/m  Un.  8n.,  86B.,WUkl.  Sp.,  &  dl  88a  :  Wangenh.  Amer..  p.  58.  t  SO.  f.  45.  x 
CmUipa  bifnontfoldsv  Walt  FL  Car.,  p.  64. ;  C.  oordtfblia  Mtf.  Oen.  Amer..  1.  p.  10..  Dm  Ham. 
Jrb.,  L  puToi  t  41..  Caietb.  Car.,  1.  pi  49.  t  Sl^  Un.  Hori.  CUff:,  317. ;  Bois  ShaTanon.  Catalpa 


Ark,  L  Pl  101 1  41..  Caietb.  Car.,  1.  pi  49.  t  Sl^  L*i.  Hort.  CU^,  317. ;  Bois  ShaTanon.  Catalpa 
de  l*Amerlaue,  Fr. ;  Trompetcn-banm.  Oer. ;  Catalpa  booro,  Dmtck. 
DertfoUam.    Tbe  French  of  Upper  Loulalana  eall  tbis  tree  Bob  Sbaraoon.  ttmn  Its  belng  found  In 
dMmdanoe  on  tfae  banks  of  the  rlTer  SAaaamom,  now  callcd  the  Cumbertand.    CaUOpa  is  supposed 
to  be  a  eorruptiaa  of  CaUmbtt,  an  Indlan  trfbe  tbat  Cormerly  oooupied  a  freat  part  of  Georgia  and 

Eagravimat.    8cbmldtBwii.,Lt  11 ;  Bot  Mag.,tl081t  Sohlrabr  Haiidb.,tl7&;  andtheplates 
in  oor  laat  Volomei 

Spec.  Ckar.^  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  flat,  3  m  a  whorl,  large  and  deciduouf. 
Branches  strong.  Panides  large,  branchv,  terminal.  Coroilas  white, 
speckled  with  purple  and  yellow.  {Don*t  MUl.,  tv.  p.  230.^  A  dedduous 
tree,  a  nathre  or  North  America.  Introduced  in  1726,  and  nowerinf  in  July 
and  August.  The  aeed-pods  are  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  homy. 
The  leaves  come  out  ym  late,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  August.  The 
tree  thrives  beat  near  the  banks  of  rivers ;  but,  in  some  lituations,  it  is  very 
liable  to  die  off  by  large  limbs  at  a  time.  The  branches  dye  wool  a  kind 
of  dnnamon  colour.  This  beautiful  tree  \b  a  native  of  iNorth  America, 
where  it  is  found  on  ^  banks  of  rivers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georp;ia,  and  the  Floridas ;  though,  as  Michaux  observes,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  these  provinces.    "  In  these 
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Boutherii  regions/'  says  Michaux,  "it  frequentl^  exceeds  50  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  irom  18  in.  to  24  in.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  bark, 
which  is  of  silver  grey,  and  but  slightly  furrowed ;  by  its  ample  leaves,  and 
by  its  wide-spread^g  head,  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  its 
trunk.  It  (uffers  from  other  trees,  also,  in  the  fewness  of  its  branches." 
(^N,  Amer.  Sylva,  ii.  p.  64.)  The  catalpa  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and 
its  timb^  is  remarkablv  light,  of  veipr  fine  texture,  and  brilliant  when  po- 
lished  :  its  colour  b  of  a  greyish  white;  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  it  is 
very  durable.  If  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  be  removed  in  spring, 
**  a  venomous  and  offensive  odour  is  exhaled."  The  bark  is  said  to  t^ 
tonic,  stimulant,  and  more  powerfully  andseptic  than  the  Peruvian  bark ; 
and  the  honey  collected  from  its  flowers  to  be  poisonous,  and  analogous  in 
its  efiects  to  that  made  from  the  flowers  ot  GeUamum  nidduro.  The 
catalpa  is  eenerally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  imported  from  America ; 
but  it  will  grow  readily  by  cuttmgs  of  the  root;  and,  of  course,  plants 
80  raised  wiU  flower  much  sooner  than  those  which  are  raised  from  seed. 
The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  till  it  attains  the  heicht  of  20  ft.,  which,  in  deep 
free  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  in  10  years.  Seedling 
plants  begin  to  flower,  under  favourable  drcumstances,  in  12  or  15  years; 
and,  in  soils  and  situations  where  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  they  condnue 
fiowerinff  every  year,  making  a  splendid  appearance,  not  only  from  the  laree 
size  and  lively  colour  of  the  flowers,  whicn  are  white,  marked  with  purple 
and  yellow  spots,  but  from  the  fine  {Mde  green  of  its  very  large  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  difierent  shade  of  green  from  those  of  almost  every  other  tree ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  bong  that  of  the  leaves  o£  Negiindo  jTnjjn\£b}l\im, 
In  fine  seasons,  the  fiowers  are  succeeded  by  seed-pods,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  common  cabbage,  but  on  a  large  scale;  being  fre- 
quenUy  2  h,  long,  and  curved  upwards  so  as  to  resemble  homs. 

StaHtUcM,  CMUpA§yrixige^aintkeEn9ir<m$qfLondon.  At  Kflnwood,40  3reftnpl«ited,40ft 
higb ;  dUmeCtf  of  trunk  1  ft.  5  in.,  «nd  that  of  the  heod  35  ti, ;  heed  Irrtffular ;  in  undy  loam  oo 
cUjr.  At  Fulham  Palaoe,  ISOyears  planted,  and  S5  ft.  high ;  diameter  ot  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  SOft.  At  Syoo,  the  tree  flguredln  our  last  Vo1um&  58 ft.  high ;  diametcr  of  the  trunk S  ft., 
apd  tliat  of  tbe  apace  corered  by  the  branches  50  ft.  At  Kenaington  OraTel  Pits,  in  the  grounda  ot 
Sl  C.  HaU,  Em].,  SO  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  on  graTclIy  aoil;  and 
flowering  abundantiy  every  year.  At  Mutweil  HIIl,  91  ft.  hlgb,  with  a  hcad  30  ft.  in  diacnetar.  In 
the  Mile  End  Nunenr,  35  ft.  high. 

Cat&lpa  tfTingafhUa  8<mth  qfL<mdon  In  Devonthire,  at  Luaoombe,  19  yean  planted.  and  S7  ft. 
hlgb ;  dlameter  of  trunk  11  ia,  and  thatof  theipaceooTered  by  the  brancbetM  ft. ;  estimated  height, 
hi  10  yean,  15ft. ;  in  kwm  on  graveL  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  HalL  30  yeara  planted,  and  30  ft.  hTgh, 
diameter  of  trunk  2  ft.  3  in.,  ancTtbat  of  the  head  35  ft. ;  «t  Eaatwdl  Park,  50  ft.  high.  In  Wiluhrre, 
«t  Loogleat,  65  years  planted,  and  35ft.  bigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft  5in.,  and  of  the  head37  ft. : 
at  Wardour  CaMle,  50 yeart  planted,  and 30ft.  high ;  at  Longford  Cattle,  25  yeaxa  planted,  and 
30ft.high. 

CatAlpa  tyringsf^  Nortk  qf  LmdoH.  In  BedlbidablRL  at  Amptbill,  38  yeart  planted,  and 
ao  ft.  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft..  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Berktbire,  at  White  Knlghtt,  25 
yean  pumted,  and  30ft.  higb.  In  Buckinghamthire,  at  Temple  Houte,  35  yean  ptanted,  and  27  ft. 
bigh.  In  Chethire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  18  yean  planted,  14  ft.  higb.  In  Ettez,  at  Hylandt,  10  yean 
planted,  21  ft.  blgb :  at  WUbam,  two  treet,  ftom  40  to  50  yean  planted ;  one  with  a  trunk  ftee  ftom 
brancbet  to  tbe  beight  of  171  ft.,  and  the  other  to  tbe  helght  of  19|  ft. ;  both  have  wide^preading 
headt,  and  flower  abundanUy  erery  year.  In  Gloucettertbire,  at  Doddingtoo,  20  yean  planted, 
and  20ft.  high.  In  Hertfordtbire,  at  Cbethunt,  10  yean  planted,  18  ft.  bTffb.  In  Lancathlre,  at 
Latbam  Houte^  60  yean  planted.  and  33  ft.  bigh.  In  Ozfoidtbire,  at  Blenneim,  teveral  fine  okl 
treet,  upwardt  of  30  ft.  hlgb,  with  beada  ftom  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  diaroeter.  In  Pembroketbire,  at 
Stackpole  Court,  6  yean  pUnted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In  Suflblk,  In  the  Bury  Botank  Oarden,  U  yean 
planted,  and  13  ft.  h!gh.  In  Warwicktbire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  20  yean  planted.  and  10  ft.  bigh. 
In  WorceKterthire,  at  Croome,  40  yean  old,  60  (t  high ;  at  Hagley,  8  yean  pUmted,  8  feet  bigh.  In 
Yorktblre,  in  Uie  HuU  Bctanlc  Qanlen,  8  yean  okl.  and  6  ft.  hlgb. 

C.  tyring^f^  *•  Seotland.  At  Ootford  Houte,  12  yean  pUnted,  and  15  ft.  high.  In  the  Olatgow 
Botanic  Oarden,  almott  berbaceout,  even  under  tbe  tbdter  of  a  wall ;  a  proof  of  the  coldnett  and 
moitture  of  the  autumnal  montbt  in  that  part  of  Sootlaad,  to  very  dlflbrent  ftom  the  climaie  of  the 
eattcoatt. 

C.  tjnnnfbUa  A»  Iretami.  In  the  Ohunevin  Botanic  Oarden,  30  yean  old,  and  16  ft.  bigh, 
diameter  of  tnc  trunk  12iiL,  and  of  the  top  15  ft. :  at  Cvprett  Orove,  16  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  trunk 
14  In.,  and  of  the  top  12  ft. ;  at  Terenure,  8  yean  planted,  and  7  ft.  high.  In  Oalway,  at  Cool,  25  ft. 
high. 

Catilpa  tyTlngi;^5li<i  tn  P^amse.  In  the  Jardhi  det  Plantet,  60  yean  plantcd,  it  It  40  ft.  bigb.  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  at  Sc^aux,  30  vean  planted^t  It  50  ft.  higfa, 
)  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  30ft. ;  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Toulon,  36  >  ean 


pUnted,  it  it  36  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Nantet,  in  thenurtery  of  M.  De  Nerridrct, 
a)  yean  planted,  it  it  29  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft. ;  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at 
Avranchet,  29  yean  planted,  it It  89  ft.  higfa,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
^ft. 
Catilpa  BjtinstBfbHa  ia  Germati§f.    In  Hanover,  at  Schw6bber,  it  It  30  ft.  higb ;  in  the  Oottingen 
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Booide  Oaidaak  10  nm  planted,  iC  It  16  A.  hifh.    In  CaiMl,  at  WUhaliiMhoe,  40  Tean  planted,  iC 

iaoalySft.hli^witliatnmr'"     " "     " ^...^^  -^ 1_.. 

frortt.    In  AWria,  atVienn 


iaooly  5ft.  fali^witliatrunkSin.  diameCer,  tbe  •hooti  beiiy  kiUed  back  etrery  year  by  the  anCiimnal 


it  Vienna,  in  the  UniTerslty  BoCanlc  Oarden,  8(>  yean  planted,  it  ia  40  ft  hlf  h, 
tbe  dianeter  ot  the  tnink  18  In.,  and  that  of  the  head  2i  ft. ;  at  Lazenburg,  20  jrean  planted,  it  ia 
18  ft.  UBh,  Che  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  oT  tfae  hoad  10  ft. ;  at  Kopcnael,  89  yean  planted, 
H U2t il  high,  the  diametcr  of  the  tnink  Sin.,  and of  the  head  8ft.,  againit  a  waU ;  at  BrOck  on 
the  Leytha,  40  yean  planted,  it  ii  Mft.  hlgh,  the  dlameler  oT  the  tnink  l|ft.,  and  of  the  head 
84ft.  fn  Pnuiia,  at  Sani  Souci, 80 yean planted.  It  U  11  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameCcr  oT  the  trunk  4in. ; 
ia  tbe  P&uen-lMel,  9  yean  planted,  it  ia  10  ft.  high. 

CatUpa  lyringinMte  /s  Ru$$ia.  At  Petenburg  and  Mowow,  it  li  a  green.houfe  plant ;  in  the 
Oorenmient  Garaen  at  OdcMa,  In  the  Crimea,  it  fbrmi  a  aplendid  tree,  flowering  erery  year,  and 
iometiniei  ripening  leedi ;  though  in  the  wlnter  of  1835,  M.  Dcicemet  inlbrmi  iw,  It  waa  very  much 
iqlured  by  fttMt. 

Catilpa  iyrinn^a  ti»  Jtaly.  In  Tarioiii  parti  of  Italy  and  the  iouth  of  France,  and  paitlcu. 
hriy  lo  the  netfl^ibourbood  of  Milan  and  Montpelier.  the  Cai4lpa  ii  planted  ai  a  road.iide  triee,  and 
akmg  the  aTenuei  to  country  houiei ;  where,  witn  MHla  Azedardeh  and  the  tullp  tree,  and  in 
•ooie  placei,  where  the  kmI  ii  molit,  with  Magnblta  acumlnkta  and  other  ipeciee,  it  ftirmi  a  iccne 
of  aplendour  and  beauty  worthy  of  a  eUmate  ao  congenial  to  regetation.  In  Lombardy,  at  Mooaa, 
SSyeanplanted,  itUMft  high;  tbe  diamder  of  the  trunk  Ifiin.,  and  that  of  the  head  9i  ft. 

Commercial  Statittict»  Price,  in  the  London  nurieries,  seedlings  6«.  per  100 ; 
transpianted  seedlings,  (Tom  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  from  25r.  to  15s,  per  100 ;  single 
plants  firom  1«.  to  2s,fUi,  each,  according  to  their  sise ;  and  seeda  2x.  per  ot, 
At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  from  I  fivnc  to  1)  francs  each,  and  2  years*  seedlings 
15  francs  per  100.  At  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents  each. 

App.  I.     Ofthe  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  oftht  Order 
BigTioniacese. 

EeertmacdrpmM  lamgifidrm  Humbc  et  Bonn.  FL  JEquin.,  1.  p.  8S9.  t.  05.,  and  our  Jlg.  1096..  li  a 
dinbcr,  a  naaye  of  Veru^  with  leavea  abruptly  tripinnate ;  and  ydlow  flowen,  which  arc  produced 
in  Julv  and  Auguit  It  wai  introduccd  in  1885,  and  ii  luflVuticoae  rather  than  UgiMoui :  but,  preierTed 
ni  a  plt  dttring  the  winter,  and  tumed  out  into  light  rich  loil  in  MaY,  and  trained  againat  a  wall 
witb  a  «nithem  aspecC,  it  growi  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  flowen  flriecly,  and  ripcni  ieedi,  ftom 
wfaich,  or  by  cuttingB,  it  ii  readilj  propagatad. 

E.  1/irkUs  Ruis  et  Pav.,  Don'i  MjUL,  4.  pi  2St,  haa  graen  flowen  and  biplnnate  leavea.  It  ii  a 
Bacive  of  Peru,  in  woodi ;  but  hai  noC  yet  becn  InCroduced. 


1096 


109O       ^X^DJ- 

CaUmpeliM  uAbra  D.  Don;  Eccremocirpuiiciiber  Riiix  et  Pav.,  Boi.  Atf.,  1 9S9. ;  and  our>^«.  1098. 
id  1097:   InCroduccdflrom  ChiU  in  18B4    lieavei  bipinnate,  wllh  the  leafleU  altemate,  obUquely_cor. 


•dflrom  ChiU  in  18B4    LeaTci  bipinnate,  wilh  the  leafleU  altemate,  obUquely  cor- 

date,  ovat«„  ieriBted  or  entire  The  calyx  ii  green ;  the  corotla  icariet,  or  of  a  deep  orange  red :  and  the 

•     uricaCed.    lCrequirea  exacUy  the  laroe  treatment  ai  Eoeninocirpui ;  and,  where 


i  1097.    Introduccd  flrom  ChiU  in  18S4 
A  ovate,,  icrrated  or  entire  Thecalyi     „ 
capiule  large  and  muricaCed.    IC  requirea  exacCly 


youngplanu  cannot  be  preierved  through  the  wlnter  in  a  pit  or  green.houie,  they  may  be  raiied 
from  leedi  (wbich  the  pUnt  ripeni  abundantly  in  tbe  open  air,  in  the  neighbourbood  of  London), 
eariy  in  apring,  in  a  hot.bed,and  ihifted  flrom  imaller  poti  to  larger  onei,  lo  ai  to  be  ready  to 
be  turoed  out  in  Che  open  ground  abouC  the  end  of  May.  In  mlld  leaioiii,  thii  ipeoei,  and 
alK»  Eccremodirpui  longifldrui,  live  through  the  winter  with  very  litUe  proCection,  and  ihooC  up 
«gain  in  the  ipring.  A  planC  of  CalimpeUi  ic^bra,  in  the  Horticultural  SocieCy'i  Oarden,  hu  iCood 
OQC  againiC  a  waU  In  Uiii  way  lincc  1830.     Perhapi  iC  may  be  objeoted  to  our  introducing  iuch  planU 


ai  Eccrcinoc6rpui  and  Ca]4mpeUi,  Chat  they  are  not  Cruly  ligneoui ;  and  that,  north  of  London,  they 
require  to  be  treatcd  morc  ai  herbaceoui  lummer  climben  or  coniervatory  planU,  than  ai  h«rdy 
Hgncooa  onea.  We  readily  admlt  that  luch  planU  ai  theie  form.  ai  it  werc,  thc  boundary  of  the 
Bgneoui  kingdom ;  but  itill  we  think  thcy  are  more  woody  than  herbaccoui,  and  that  the  iame  klnd 
of  garden  cufturc  which  ii  applicablc  to  Ugneoui  planU  U  the  beit  adapted  for  them.  Beaide^  in  the 
«ouUi  of  England,  the  itema  of  the  ipecici  of  both  thcM  genera  aiiumc  a  dccidedlv  more  ligneoui 
chaEacter  than  they  do  in  the  cUmate  of  London,  and  tbe  pUnti  endurc  in  the  open  air,  againit  a  waii, 
Cor  aeveral  yean. 
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PART  III. 


CHAP.  LXXX. 

OF   THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   OR   SUFFRUTICOSE   PLANTS 
BELONGING   TO    THE   ORDER   COBCEjV^JS. 

-  CbbtB^nicdndens  Cav.  Icon.  Rar.  1.  p.  11. 1 16.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  4. 
1 5a,  aad  our  Jig.  1096.,  is  a  tendrilcd  dimber,  well  known  for 
the  rapidity  of  it«  growth,  the  flne  glaucousgreen  of  it«  smooth 
leavet  and  shoou,  and  the  beauty  of  lU  iarge,  nolitary,  axillary. 
noddlng  flowers,  with  t)ell-shapcd  violet  or  nurple  corollas,  and 
Ito  Urge,  oyal,  pendent  tniit  Planto  should  either  be  raised  in 
autumn,  and  presenred  in  apit,  and  tumed  out  in  spring  (which 
Is  the  general  practlce  about  Loodon),  or  they  may  be  sown  in 
spring,  and  brought  forward  in  a  hot.bed.  In  mild  winters, 
pianto,  indry  soil,  against  a  conservative  wall,  may  be  preserved 
aiive  by  covering  them  with  mats.  A  plant  of  Coboe^a  sdindens 
against  the  veranda  at  the  Castle  Inn  at  Slough,  in  1806,  is  said 
to  have  extended  ito  shooto  upwards  of  100  it,  on  each  side  of 
the  root,  in  one  season.  Astqpishing  effbcto  might  be  produced 


by  this  plant  in  a  slngle  season,  if  It  were  thought  desirable  to 
r  a  little  extra  expense  By  preparing  a  larse  mass  of  turfV 
loam  well  enriched  with  leaf  mould.  or  thorouehly  decomposed 


nse  By  preparing  a  largemass  of  turfV 
iMHii  wcii  tnirivucu  wii,ii  leaf  mould.  or  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  and  by  mixinethis  mass  with  a  auAntity  of  small  sand. 
stones,  asrecommended  byMr.  M*Nab  for  tne^culture  of  thegenus 
EtIol,  a  hu^e  ftind  of  nourishment  would  be  produced.  Now, 
in  order  that  this  nourishment  might  be  rapidly  imbibed  by  the 
rooto,  it  would  be  neccssary  to  supply  it  witti  bottom  heat  early 
in  the  season,  and  with  liquld  manure  nrom  a  surrounding 
trench,  three  parto  fillod  witn  that  material,  durinff  the  whole 
summer.  A  plant  so  treated  would  cover  several  thousand 
square  feet  of  surface,  either  of  wall,  roof,  or  of  the  open  ground, 
in  one  seasoo. 


CHAP.  LXXXI. 


OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  SUFFRUTICOSE  PLANTS  BELONGING 
TO    THE   ORDER    CONVOLVULA^CE^. 

TnKKBareafewspecicsof  €!onv61vulus  which  are  technically  oonsidered  shrubbv;  and,  though 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  treated  as  herbaoeous  planto,  we  shall,  for  tne  sake  of  thosc 
who  wish  to  gathar  every  tblng  (nto  an  artioretum  that  can  l>e  included  in  It,  hcre  notice  two  or 
three  species. 

Jk  Con96lvulut  Dor^athttn  L.,  FL  Gnec.,  t 
800.,  and  ouryf^.  1100.,  is  a  nativeof  the  Levant, 
and  Is  common  on  the  road  sides  near  Corinth, 
where  it  forms  a  llttle  bush  about  the  helght  of 
1|  ft,  producing  ito  flne  rose.ooloured  flowers  in 


June  and  July.  It  was  Introduced  in  1806,  and 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  collections.  It  is  suit. 
able  for  rockwork. 

&  a  Cnei^mm  L.,  FI.  Oncc.,  1 900.,  and  our 
Jlg.  1099.,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Crete,  ftc,  with  a 
shrubby-branched  stcm,  and  the  whole  plant  covered  witH  soft  silvcry  down.  It  was  Introduced  in 
1640.}  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3  ft ;  and  produces  ito  white  and  pale  retl  flowers  from  May  to 
Scptember.    It  is  about  as  hardy  as  Oie6ruro  tric6ocum  (sce  p.  560.). 
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C  aeopMm  L,,  and  C.JI&ridm$  L.,  an  natlrw  of  th«  Canariei,  whcre  thcr  fonn  trAllint  thnilif  . 
6rom  1  It  Mtfit  in  heigirt ;  and  they  migfaC  prolMbly  be  trciM  M  halMiAftly. 


CHAP.  LXXXII. 

OP   THE   HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDY   LIONEOUS   PLANTS   BELONGING 

TO   THE  ORDBR   ^ORAOINA^CEA. 

m  Utkotpirnmm  fnUkUmm^L.  {aarid.  Aiz.,^.  68. 1 15.)  itan«tiTeor  theiouth  of  Europeand 
Dorth  of  AfHca,  where  it  forau  a  ihrub  fyom  1  ft  to  3  ft.  hig h,  producing  ita  blue  flowen  in  May 
and  June.    It  waa  introduced  in  1683,  but  i«  noC  conunon  in  conectiona. 

«.  Lfmiiehmm  m^us  Lehm. ;  L.  romarinifblium  TVnorv,  Bot.  Rtg.,  1 173R. ;  and  cnt Jlg.  IIOL 
is  a  native  of  Naplet,  and  on  the  mountaina  of  the  Giecian  Archipelaga 

1,  L.^nwlrilfMmLoii.  Fl.  GalL,  1.  p.  Iina 

106. 1 4,  i«  a  proatrate  fullhiticoie  plant, 
a  native  of  France.  Introduced  in  1825. 
The  corolla  la  of  a  bluith  purple ;  aiid 
the  whole  plant  i«  piloie  and  caneacent 
It  U,  In  aU  probabifity.  ooly  a  variety  of 
L.  ffutiobium. 

KeJUmm  L.  There  areMxne  fpeciei  of 
this  genua  natives  of  Teoerifib,  the  Ca. 
nary  lalanda,  and  MadeinL  on  rocka. 
Th^  have  moetly  iplendid  biue  or  white 
flowers,  and  aome  of  them,  fuch  a«  £.  gl. 
gantfaim,  grow  a«  high  a«  lOft  On  dry 
rockwork,  tn  a  warm  uiellered  aituation, 
we  have  no  doubt  they  would  all  prove 
half-hardy.  E.  c&ndicanc  Z,.,  Boi.  Reg., 
UkdtH.,  om/lg.  1 102. ,  U  one  of  the  mo«t 
commoD  specica  in  Britiih  green-houaet. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  high  rocki ; 
\  was  introduced  in  1777 ;  grows  to  the 
hdghtof  fyom  S  (t  to  4  ft ;  and  produces  > 
its  blue,  campanuiate  flowers  in  Hay  and  ; 
June. 

Helioir&pimm  perwihmtm  L.,  H.  p. 
kMridmm  Hort.  Brit,  and  H.  corrnm. 
iStmm  Ruii  eC  Fav.,  Bot  Mag..  tl60a, 
f       M  MKJ^      are  Peruvian  under-^hrubs,  weu  known 
for  their  l^agTant  flowers,  and  on  that  aocount  introduced  into  every  flowe^«arden.  Flants  are  raised  by 
cuttings  early  in  ipring :  and,  being  turoed  out  into  a  bed  of  rich  light  sofl,  thcy  flower  ftreely  all  the 
summer.  till  they  are  doitroyed  by  fkost    Two  or  three  stock  plants  should  be  kept  through  the 
winter,  in  the  green^ouse  or  pit,  to  be  ready  to  be  piaced  in  a  hot-bed  or  stove,  in  order  to  ftirnish 
abundanoe  of  cuttingi  in  ipring.    (See  the  mode  of  treating  A6ia  fndica  by  Mr.  £llci,  noticed  p.  801. ) 


CHAP.  LXXXIII. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIONEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CORD//c£iS. 

EkrUiA  terriia  Roxb.  Cor.,  1.  L  55.,  and  amjig.  110&.  is  a 
low  tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  China.  Introduced 
in  1796,  and  generally  kept  in  stoves ;  but  a  plant  has  stood, 
since  1890,  sninst  a  waU  in  the  Horticultursl  SodetyU  Gar. 
den ;  where  it  grows  rapidly,  flowen  fntHy,  and  «>pears 
quite  hardy.  A  phut,  as  a  standard,  in  the  open  garden,  at 
Meain.  Loddiaes*s,  has  the  sboou  kiUed  down  every  year  to 
witbln  1  ft  of  the  ground ;  but  the  stool  sends  out  Aresh 
ahoots  every  spring,  which  generally  attaia  the  hdght  of  3  ft 
or  4ft  in  the  course  of  the  sumuer,  and makea  flne appear. 
anoe,  flrom  the  large  siae  of  their  leaves.  The  drcurostance 
ofa  plant  like  thii,  a  native  of  the  Eait  Indiei,  and  lo  long 


ai  a  stove  ^nt  in  England,  having  li^ad^  in  the 


open  gardcn  Ibr  levend  years;  and,  agalnit  a  wall,  haviog  not 
only  lived,  but  flowered  fkeely;  ought  to  be  a  creat  eocourage-  * 
ment  to  cultivatora  to  try  almost  every  klnd  of  plant,  what. 
ever  be  its  native  oountry,  in  the  open  air,  when  they  have 
an  opptVrtunity.  We  do  not  recommend  the  trial  of  icarce 
and  valuable  itove  planti ;  and  fWmi  the  palms,  OrchidlLce», 
and  other  endogenous  orders  or  tribei,  perhapi  little  ii  to 
be  hopod  fbr  in  the  way  of  acclimatiiation :  but  aU  her. 
baceoui  plants  tbat  die  down  annually  to  the  ground,  and 
aU  exogenous  ligneous  planta,.deserve  a  trial,  when  a  plant 
can  be  spared  without  injuring  tbe  collcction  to  which  it 
beiongi.  \L  after  a  thousand  trials,  one  species  onlv  should 
have  proved  sufflciently  hardy  to  endure  the  open  air  in  our 
dimate,  tbe  recompense  to  the  cuHivator  will  be  ample. 
Let  him  noC  forget,  m  makine  experiments  of  this  kind,  that 
A6emba  j^^idnica  was  originally  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  and 
JHtrtia  jap^^ica  as  an  inliabitant  of  the  green.  house. 
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CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

OF    TFfF    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    .SOLAN A'CE.T:. 

Thk  few  ligi^eous  or  suffruticose  hardy  plants  contained  in  this  order  are 
iiuUuitd  in   Jhe  gcnera  5olanum,  Lyciuin,  iu)d  (Vab6N\^ki'7,  which  are  thus 
characterised  :  — 
.VolaSum  Pfim/.  Calvx  5-clefl,  rarcly  4-cleft.  CoroUa  rotatc,  rarely  campartu- 

late,  usually  5-c](Mt.     Anthers  connivent,  dchi^cinjz  by  pores  at  the  apex. 

Berry  2-ccllVd,  rarely  4-celled.  (1)'  u'x  MilL^  iv.  p.  398.) 
/yvViLM//.     Calyx  o-toothed,  or  3 — 5-lobed.     Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  tii- 

bular.      Aiithers  usually  exsertcd,  and  not  connivcnt,  opening  lengthwise. 

Berry  2-celied.     {DoiCs  AfilL,  iv.  p.  89vS.) 
CraboVskij  Schlecht.     Calyx  6-toothed.     C!orolla  funnel-shaped.     Linib 

convolute  in  'a^stivation,  reflexed.     Drupe  containing  two,  2-celled,  bony 

carpels.     Cells  1-seeded.  {DotCs  MU/.,i\\  p.  4»)0.) 

Genus  I. 


*VOLA'NUM  rihij/.    Thk  Nigiitshade.    Liu.  Sj/st.  Pentandria  Mono2>nia_ 

Idcniificati m.     T^iiini.  list,  p.  141».  t. «/?. ;  Lin.  Oen.,  No.  2.-1. ;  Sfhreb  Gei'.,  No.  '137. ;   Jus-".  (ien., 

It.-ti.,    cd.  Ustcri,  p.  1*1.  i  Moench  Mrtli.,  p.  47vJ  ;    R.  "      "'         "'     "" 

Liodl.   Nat.  Svst   r.<.t.,  n.  i95. ;    Don'a  Mill.,  4.  p.  4<X). 


VAh,    oA.  Ustcri,  p.  1*1.;  Moench   Mrtii.,  p.  47vJ  ;    R.  Br.   1'rod.,   144.;    J)unal    W<>n.   Sol.,  11...  ; 
Liodl.   Nat.  Svst   r.<.t.,  a  5^'^. ;    Don'a  Mill.,  4.  p.  4<X). 
Synorufmes.     Mclon:naTo\xxt\.  Inst,  p.  l.'»!.  t  6.'j.  ;    P.^crido-rfii»suuin    Mn^rh    M.  .'h  ,   p.  47<r» 


NvcUTium  Vtnl.  Jurd.  Jtfo/m.,  p.  85. ;  AqiUrt;Vi  .Facq.  Am.r.,  p.  ly.  t  12. ;  Morellf,  Fr.',  NachU 
fcchatteii,  Gcr 
Derimtion.  '1  n<'  nrst  u«e  of  the  word  SolanHm  ocrur?  in  the  writing4  of  Tr^Kus,  who  anplied  it  tr» 
C'henop<dium  h^bridutn.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  suiari,  lo  coniiole.  The  Greeks  oalled  o\jr 
1  uroptan  solanums  ^trnchnoi^  a  name  which  Linnanin  transferred  to  the  gerju»  ot  tropi>^  lithniba, 
^lrJ^chuoR,  to  which  the  nux  vomica  belongs.  yBut.  Hl^  ,  t  loI»5.) 

Gen.  Char.y  S^c.  Cafi/  permanent,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  CoroUa  rotate,  rarely 
campanulate,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  Authcrs  oblong,  connivent,  opening  by  2 
pores  at  the  apex.  Bvrn/  almost  globose,  2 — 3 — l-cellod,  but  usnally 
2-eelled.  {Don's  MdL^  iv.  p.  400.) —  Ilerbs  or  shrubs, unarmed  or  prickly, 
rarely  «piny.  Leaves  undivided,  sinuated,  lobcd,  inipari-pinnate,  or  deconi- 
pound,  usnally  alternate ;  but,  in  many  species,  twin,  rarely  ternary.  Pedun- 
cles  solitar\  or  numerous,  simple  or  muttifid,  axillary  or  extra-axillary,  1-  or 
many-flowere<l,  oj)posite  the  leaves,or  scattercd,  or  terniinal.  Thc  pediccls 
in  S.  tuberosum  are  arti  alated  under  the  flower.  The  fruit  of  S.  t  ^culcii- 
tum  is  Iar£re  and  5-celled.  In  some  species,  the  flowers  aro  sojnetimeis 
6— JM-left. 

±   1.  S.  DrLrAM.OR.\  />.     The  Bitter-sweet,  or  M-oor/y  Nightshade. 

tdmtification.    Lin.  .*ip  ,  p.  9fi4.  ;  Don'«  Min.,4.  p.  4(«.  ;  Smith'»  \^-s   • 

Eng.  Fl.,  L  p.  317.;   Ix.dd.  (  at.,  ed.  lH.';o'.  .  "ik         '  " '^^ ' 

Synovijtuts.    S.  ichndem.  Stck.(iaJ/n-ftci.,W\:  Dulram&ra flex-  ^J^  ,j*^'    v     ,• 

uW  M(ruch  Mcth.;  p.  ^'14.  ;  .S  .scindens  «cu  Dulcajinra  Tourft.  ^^^7^^         /'  ^      "         .      /t    \ 
Inst.,\K  1+I>.;  Am&ra  duui»  drrartt Emac.fOd^).  ;  Dvitcis  amrtra      \'v  ,1|^  /       *  ^  y  / 

rrfl/f..  hl(.  ;  GKrfpicros '^cu  Dulcaroira /JrtttA.  ///j/.,  2.  p.  li>'».         V     5^''^''         \  *     • 

icon. ,  la  MonUc  grimparttc, /^p'/'Xtt// /^w/   /can.  ^^3]  \  {  1' 

Etigravingg.     EngL  Bot,t  .>r.V  ;  Baxt  Brit  Fl   PI.,  vol.  2.  t  llu  •  ■  ^^  '  '    -    ^ 

Turt   y\.  Lon«I  ,  1. 1  11  :  IL  Dan.,  tQ»7. ;  Woodv   Me<l.  Boi 
U7.  t  .J.3. ;  Stcv.  ot  rhurcl».  Med-  Bot  Icon.  ;  an«l  ovxrfig.  llOI 

Sper.  Char.,  <^r.  Shrubby,  scandent,  flexuou 
Leaves  ovate-cordate ;  superior  ones  hastatc 
Corymbs  almost  opposite  the  leaves.  Shnj 
glabrouR.  Leaves  cordate;  superior  ones  hai 
tate,  all  guite  cntire.  Corymbs  paniclcd.  C( 
rolla  violet-coloured,  with  reflexed  segment 
each  segment  furnished  with  2green  spots  at  tl 
base.     Berries   elliptic,  red.    {Don's   MilL^  i 
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p.409.)    A  climbiDg  shrub,  a  natiTe  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
m  hedges  and  among  bushes ;  plentifui  in  Britain ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
VarietieSm 

±  8.  D.  l  vioidctfa  Hort.  Eyst.,  p.  385.  t.384.  No.  3.— CoroUas  violet. 
^  S.  D.  2  dlba  Lin.  Fl.  Suec.,  p.  66.  —  Corollas  white.    There   are 

plants  of  this  varietv  in  the  coUection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
1  S.  2>.  3  cdmea  Cels.  (jps.,  32. —  Corollas  flesh-coloured. 
±  S.  D.  ^plena  Toum.  Inst.,  149.,  Hort.  Eyst.,  1.  c— Corollas  double. 
S  S.D.5  vanegata  Munt.,  fig.  156. ,  Touru.  Inst.,  149.,    Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 

1836. —  L«ives  variegated. 

±  S.D.6  hirsuta  Don's  MilL,  iv.  p.409.;  j^.  littorile  ITor/.— Plant 

hairy  or  downy.    Flowers  violet.    Found  on  the  sea  coast.     There 

are  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddises^s  collection. 

±  9.D.7  rupesirit  Schmidt  Fl.  Bot.,  p.  69. —  Stero  erect.   Leaves  ovate, 

quite  entire.  Racemes  few-flowered,  dichotomous.    A  native  of  Bo- 

hemia.  {Don*s  MiU.^  iv.  p.  409.) 

Deseription^  Properties,   Sfc.      The  stems  of  this  species  are  roundish, 

branched,  twisted,  and  climbing  by  elongation,  among  other  shrubs,  and  in 

bedges,  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  or  upwards.    When  bruised,  broken,  or 

nibbed,they  yield  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  not  unlike  that  which  proceeds 

from  rats  and  mice.    The  roots  smeil  like  potatoes;   and  both  roots  and 

stalks,  upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation  of  bittemess,  which  is  soon 

fbllowed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness,  wbence  the  specific  name. 

The  plant  has  been  in  repute  for  it9  medical  virtues  since  the  days  of  Theo- 

Sbrastus,  by  whom  it  was  called  Fitis  sylv^stris ;  by  Pliny,  it  was  called 
lelortum.  Gerard,  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  and  others,  attribute  to  the  berries, 
and  also  io  the  leaves  and  stalks,  many  virtues ;  and  the  plant  is  still  in  great 
repute  among  mstic  practitioners.  In  Wales  a  salve  is  made  from  the  leaves, 
which  is  considered  infidlible  in  removing  bmises.  A  decoction  of  the  whole 
plant,  or  an  infiision  of  ttie  young  twigs,  is  considered  excellent  in  rheumatic 
cases,  and  also  in  jaundice  and  scurvy.  The  berries  are  poisonous ;  and,  as 
they  are  common  in  hedges,  they  are  very  frequently  eaten  by  children, 
on  wbom  they  operate  by  exciting  violent  vomiting  and  pumng.  To  lessen 
their  deleterious  efiects,  warm  water  should  be  administered  unmediately,  and 
in  lar^  quantities,  to  dilute  the  poison,  and  provoke  vomiting.  To  prevent 
Tomitmg,  when  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  plant  is  taken  medicinally,  it  is 
diluted  with  milk.  {Smith^s  Eng.  Fl.y  i.  p.  1 18.)  Trained  to  a  sinffle  stem,  to 
the  height  of  6  fL  or  8  ft.,  and  supported  by  a  strong  iron  rod,  with  a  parasol 
top,  this  common  hedge  weed  micht  form  a  very  handsome  gardenesque 
pendulous  tree.  The  Acher6ntia  A^opof  Fab.,in  its  larva  state (ng.  1081.  in 
p.  1253.)  feeds  on  the  bitter-sweet  and  tbe  elder,  aa  weii  as  on  the  common 
whitejasmine. 

«  2.  S.  suFFRUTico^UM  Sckousb.    The  suffrnticose  Nightshade. 

Identifieation.     Schouib.  m  Willd.  Eoum.,  p. 936. ;  Dun.  SoL,  p.  154l  ;  Syn.,  p.  1& ;  Don'f  BlilL,  4. 

|K4ia 
Sptc.  Ckar.f  J^.    Stem  unanaed,  sumrutlcoce.    Learet  orate,  dentatdy  angular,  nearly  g labroui, 

dUated.     Floven  cubpankled  (ex  Dun.).  Umbels  extra-folkaceouf,  pedunculate  (ex    WtiUL). 

Brancbe*  S.edged,  or  quadrangularly  winged  feom  tbe  decurrenoe  of  the  petiolee.    Anglei  tootheo. 

Learea  lane,  glauoou*,  corered  above  witb  toft  hairt  while  young.   Flowen  white.  Berrie*  black. 

Very  fike  S.  nigrum ;  but  the  stem  i«  •hnabby,  the  leavee  larger,  and  the  flowert  niore  numeroun, 

&c  lDon's  MOL,  4.  p^  413.)  A  •brub,  a  natire  of  Barbarr.  where  it  growt  to  the  helght  of  4(t,  and 

flowen  Ikom  May  tui  September.    It  wa«  introduced  in  1804 ;  but  we  bave  not  seen  the  plaot 

mLS.  S.  CRi^spuM  R.  4*  S.    The  curled-ieaved  Solanum. 

identifiealiim.    Rerm.  et  Schutt.  Sp.  PL,  4l  pk696. :  FL  Feniv.,  8.  £  1. 1 158.  f. «. ;  Dunal  Solan.,  ISO.  ; 

^p.l&Na7a;  UndL  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1516. ;  Doii*s  Mia,  <  p.  414 
Engracmg*.    Bot  Rcs.,  1 151&  ;  andour^.im 

Spec,  Char.^  %c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  wavedly  curled, 
acuminate.  Flowers  corymbose.  (Rcem.  ct  Schult.  Sp,  Pl.y  iv.  p.  95.)  Leaves 
all  simple,  undivided,  ovate,  or  cordate,  acuminate,  petioiate,  slightly  curled 
at  the  margin  ;  younger  leaves  powdery,  but  full-grown  ones  green.  Cymes 
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nmny-floweml,    tfminal,   all    the    narts 

povv Jery.     Bracteas  nonc.     Calyx  snort, 

5-tootlied.      Corolla   middle-sized,   of  a 

bluish   lead-coloUj'-.     Anthers  equal,  \el- 

\ov, .  {Lhulf.)   A  native  of  Chiloe,  in  waste 

places  and  hedges.     Litroduced  by  Mr. 

Andersor,  collector  to  Mr.  Lowe  of  the 

Clapton  Nursery,  \u  1830.     It  is  a  hardy 

vigorous-grov*  ing  plant,  of  a  much  niore  . 

ligneous   character   than    S.  Dulcamara, 

subevergreen,  and  covered  with  flowers 

ncarly  the  whole  sumnier.    A  plant  in  the 

Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden  attained 

the  height  of  10  ft.,  against  a  wall,  in  3  . 

years ;  and  its  stem  is  betwccn  3  in.  and 

4in.  in   diametcr:    one  in  thc  Clapton 

Nurscry  is  still  larger.     As  this  species 

will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  pro- 

pagated  by  cuttings,  it  promises   to   be 

of   great  value  as  an   ornamental  climber,  for   rapidly   covering  naked 

walls.      Dr.  Lindiey  observes  that,  "  if  tied  to  a  stake,  and  thus  forced 

to  grow  erect,  it  will  throw  out  a  great  numbcr  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  the 

end  of  every  one  of  which  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.     It  this  state  it  was  ex- 

hibiteti  by  Mr.  Lowe  of  Clapton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

in  April,  1832,  and  wasgreatly  admired."  (JBoi,  Reg.,  1. 1516.)     It  is  readilv 

propagated   by  cuttings,  and  promises  to  be  a  raost  valuable  shrub  for 

covering  naked  walls,  or  varying  ruins  or  rockwork.     The  smooth  shining 

^•een  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  eaten  by  insects,  and  the  profusion  of 

its  flowers,  which  are  bluish,  render  it  highly  omaraental. 

.    •  4.  iS'.  noNARiE^NSE  L.     The  Buenos  Ayres  Nightshade. 

Lan.  Sp.^No.  »>4.,  excluaive  of  the  gyn.  of  PJum. ;  Dun.  Sol.,  1118.,  Syn  ,  p.  J4.  i  Dill . 
f.S51.j  andour^J^.  110G. 
Sjjer.  Char.^  Src     Shrubby,  almost  un- 
armcd.     Leaves   ovate-oblong  sinu- 
ately  repanded,  smoothish.   Hacemes  » 

corymbose,  lateral,  or  extrafoliaceous.  ! 

Stein  green,  prickly  at  the  base ;  adult  .    / 

stems  unarmed.     Leaves  sometimes  l      ) 

entire,  rarcly  prickly.   Corymbs  large.  . 

Calyx  .  4 — 5-cleft.     Segments   subu-  ^ 

late.      Corolla   large,  white,  downv  ~^^> 

outside.  Berry  giobose,  ?  yvHow, 
4-celled,  size  of  a  sniall  pea.  Root 
creepine:.  (DorCs  Mili.^  iv.  p.  429.) 
A  shruD,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  it  grows  from  6  ft.  to  10  h.  in 
height,  flowering  from  June  to  Scp- 

temhcr.     It  was  introduccd  in  1727;  and  a  plant  in  thc  Chelsea  Garden 
has  stood  against  the  wall  for  50  ycars,  and  is  now  8ft.  high. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  ligneous  orfrutiam  Species  ofSoldnum. 

SoM«M/«  Balbimpurud,  Bot.  Brfr.,t.]40.,  ii  a  naHve  of  South  America,  with  blue  flowem. 
which  art  producocl  from  April  to  Scptembor.  It  was  intrcxiuced  in  1816,  and,  «t  fir«t,  troatcil  as  x 
^^^fL'^""**  ^-  »  **"5  *  •P«L>»"t'"  pJanUxl  againat  tho  u  ili  in  the  Horticultural  Soc.cty'^  GardrJi. 
m  1833,  growi  vigorouBly,  and  llowrrs  ftrcf  ly  evcrv  ycar.  It  helongs  tothe  scction  Dulcamira,  of  whlch 
there  area  nuraber  of  •peclea  or  vanctits  indigenous  to  alinnm  cv  rv  part  of  the  world,  whK  h  arc, 
m  all  probabUity^  half-hardy  or  hardy.  Thorc  are  .tvcral  ^hruhbs  >ort»,  unnametl,  ft-om  Valp.iniiM. 
wJiich  havc^tood  out  «evcral  ycars  m  thc  Chdsca  Botanic  (.ar»Ioii ;  ind  n  numl>cr  of  namA  in  thc 
cnumeration  in  cur  Horfus  BritnnnicHs  fcccm  to  Indicatc  Uiat  thi  |)Ianti  niight  U-  trictl  in  thc  oncii 
.-iir  m  fiivourablu  isituation».  •  e  «^     * 


/'.  n/r/irntiun.      m^h.  >»p.,  i't/.  *>rT.,  w/ 

i:ith  ,  p  •2.U. ;  Lkin'*  MiU.,  4.  p.  4^: 

Hn-ituv.n.is.     DilL  Elth., p.  2fip  L  27 
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S.  betdeemm  Cacr.,  BoC  Rm.,  t.  41].,  It  a  natiTe  d  Soutb  America.  flmm  whlcb  oountry  it  wai  ln. 
trodueed  inlo  Briuin  in  1801  It  fonm  a iplendid  ahrub,  lOftor  ISfL  higb, mmI  produoet egg.fthaped 
fruit.  ofa  dcep  crimsoa  colour.  THe  fhut  are  about  the  sise  and  tbape  of  nMgnum  bonum  plumg, 
and  hang  down  in  cluaCen  of  tbree  or  four  tocethcr.  CGani.  Mag.,  toL  iL  p.  105.)  A  nlant  of  tbia 
«pectcs  in  the  Cambridge  Bounic  Oarden,  in  1816,  produccd  leavec  neariy  a  foot  in  lcngtn,  and  half  a 
foot  in  breadth ;  giving  out,  when  handled.  an  odour  reMmMlng  tbat  of  th  ^  bruiaed  wood  of  &  DuU 
cam^nu    Thit  qpedce  reaemblca.  In  Ita  rrce  babit  of  growth. 


Brugm4naMi  niavdolens ;  and  it  m  obs«ved  by  a  oorreapondent 
of  the  Gardnter*»  Magaxinc»  that  it  'is  IlkelT  to  tbrive  and  flower 

under  the  same  trc .--«.-.     ^*^     une  writer  adds, 

**  did  tbe  plants  of  ut,  produce  onljr 

M.  copious  clothing  <  i  tbcinselTce,  be 

•triking;  and  impai  re  to  the  British 

flower.^rden.**  (/i  is  spedes  in  the 

Bristol  Nursery  ai  i^rent  ftom  tbat 


figured  in  the  Boti  W.) 

&  anguliUum  R.  ,   U  j 

lima,  mtroduced  i  d  prickly  ieavcs. 


vith  purple  Tcins  aw  pcwu>c«.    «n^.**»  M<.t>ugh  the  winter 
in  a  stOTc,  and  turned  out  in  the  spring,  it  makes  a  splendid  ^ 


appearance  in  the  flower  border. 
9L  mmrgmi 


.  margmdtum  W.,  Bot  Bfag.,  1. 1988.,  U  a  natiTC  of  Aflrica, 
and  forms  an  CTergreen  shrut^  4  ft.  or  5  ft  bigb.,  striklng  ftorn 
tbc  mealy  whitenesa  of  its  leavct. 

&  Pteido-Cdasiemm  L.,  Oipsicara  ilmbmum  Plfni/  Oerard, 
ia  a  natlTe  of  Hadeira,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  grcen.bouses. 
Jt  grows  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  higta,  and  produoes  led,  or  yellowisb  ftiilt, 
jdwuttbcsiaeofcberries.  CJerard  says,  **  it  is  a  rare  and  pleasant 
planc,  kept  in  iiotsand  tubs  in  sreeD-houses  during  the  extremity 
of  winter,  and  set  abroad  In  narch  and  April.'* 

&  todimeum  L.,  the  apple  of  Sodora,  Is  a  natlTc  of  diflferent 
fMutsof  Aflrica,andalsoofSicily,  and  the  southof  Italy.  Itis 
a  shrub,  witb  numerous  sbort  and  thick  branches,  armed  with 
many  spinea.  Tbe  leaTcs  are  aboTC  4  in.  loog,  and  S  in.  broad. 
Tbc  flowers  are  blue,  and  the  berrtes  ycUow,  as  birge  as  walnuu. 
It  abounds,  aloog  witb  5p&rtiura  inftstum  Prest,  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  {Comp,  Boi.  Mag., 
L  p.95.) 

i.\igAstrmmm  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  196S.,  and  ourAr- 1107..  is 
a  natire  ot  Cbili.  iatroduced  by  Mr.  Cumming  in  1891.  and 
flowering  in  a  sbeltered  border  ttam  May  to  September.  1 1  Is  a 
ftcegrowing  sbrub,  readlly  propagated  li^  cuttings ;  and  Judglng 
from  tbe  plant  in  the  Cbdaca  Botaaic  Oarden,  ftom  wbicb  ohr 
figure  waa  takeo,  we  sbouki  tblnk  it  tolerably  hardy. 


Genus  II. 


I,Y'CIUM  L,    The  Box  Thorn.    Zrt».  Sj/tt.  Pentdndria  Monog^nia. 

Idemtitication.  Lin.  Ocn.,  ItSS. :  Lam.  IIL,  t  IIS.  ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Not.  Geo.  Amor.,  3.  p.  60. ; 
LiwlL  NaL  Syst.  Bot,  «d  edit.  p.  »5. ;  I>on's  MilL.  4.  p.  457. 

SmmooMmet.  iasminAldes  Niu.  in  Act.  GalL,  1711,  Mick.  Gen.,  881  1 106. ;  Matriaaoay  Vlne, 
jmer.  •  Lyden,  Fr. :  Bocksdom,  Oer.  One  specles,  L.  b4rbarum,  is  commooly  called  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  tea  tree,  flrom  the dreumstance  of  a  tea  plant  (Tkia  Tlridis)  haring  been  sent  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Argyll  at  thc  same  time  as  this  plant,  and  the  labcis  haTina  been  aocidcntally  changed. 

JsjisMirtin  DeriTcd  ftom  I^fcia,  in  Asia  Minor :  hence  the  Imkiom  or  Dloscorides ;  a  nameglTen  by 
bim  toa  tbomy  shrub,  whicb  was  supposed  br  Dr.  Kbthorp  to  haTcbeen  the  iTMunnus  infoctbrius, 
bot  wblch  Mr.  Royle,  witb  greater  probablUty,  regarda  as  Identical  witb  a  spccica  of  Birherit^ 
wbich  be  bas  dencmiinated  Birberi»  I.^um. 

DeicnpOon,  Sfc,  Thorny  nunbling  shrubs,  in  general  producing  long  slender 
shoots,  and  assuming  the  character  of  climbers.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.     Hedges  may  be  formed  of  the  first  nine  sorts. 

^  ].  L.  EUROPA^UM  L.    The  European  BoxThom. 

Memtificatiom.    Un.  Syst ,  8S& ;  Mant,  P.  47. ;  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  94a ;  Slbih.  et  Smith  FL  Onw., 

tSaTDon*»  MilLrl p.  458. :  Lodd.  6it.,  ed.  183a  "^ 

SmmMmite».     L.  salidfUlum  Mm.  Dict.,  Na  3.,  Mick.  Gem.,  p.  SS4.  t  106.  f.  L,  MiU.  Icom.,  t  17L 


r  S. ;  Jasminbldes  aculeitum  Mick. 
Emgrmoimgg.    Micb.  Oen.,  1 105.  f.  1. ;  BfilL  Icen.,  1 171.  f.  S. ;  and  our  Jlg.  1106. 

Spec,  Char.f  4*c.  Branches  erect,  ioose.  Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  fascicled, 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  spathulate,  bent  obliqueiy.  Flowers  twin  or 
solitarv.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exsert^,  but  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Calyx  5-clcft,  ruptured  at  the  side.  Coroilas  pale  violet,  reticulated 
with  red  veins;   tube  greenish.  (Don^s  MiU,y  iv.  p.  458.)      A  rambling 
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shrub,  with  long  slender  shoots,  and  prone  to  throw 
up  innumerable  suckers;  a  native  oi  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  firom  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.;  flowering  from  May  till  Au^st.  It  was 
introduc^d  in  1730,  and  is  common  in  Bntish  gardens ; 
where  it  's  yaluable  for  coverine  naked  walls,  as  it 
erows  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
nreelj,  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Established 
plants,  in  good  soil,  will  make  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
m  length  in  one  season ;  and  the  plant,  when  trained 
against  a  house  or  high  wall,  will  reach  the  height  of 
30  it.  or  40ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  courts  in 
Paris.  Trained  to  a  strong  iron  rod,  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  then  allowed  to  spread  over  an 
umbrella  head,  it  would  make  a  splendid  bower.  Its 
shoots  would  hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  form  a 
1108  complete  screen  on  everjr  side,  ornamented  from  top 
to  bKottom  with  ripe  fruit,  which  is  large,  and  bricht 
scarlet  or  yellow ;  with  unripe  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
liuid  purple;  or  with  blossoms,  which  are  purple 
and  white.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ripe  and 
unripe  fruit,  and  of  blos8oms,which  may  be  found  on 
a  shoot  at  one  tune,  may  be  formed  from  fig.  1 108., 
which  is  only  a  portion  of  a  shoot,  the  upper  part  of 
which  (not  exhibited  in  the  figure)  contained  two  or 
three  dozen  of  fruit,  all  ripe  at  once.  If  it  were  re- 
auired  to  open  the  sides  of  a  bower  covered  with 
this  plant,  the  shoots  could  be  tied  together  so  as 
to  form  columns,  at  re^Iar  distances  all  round :  but 
they  must  be  untied  m  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
to  prevent  the  shbots  in  the  interior  of  the  column 
from  being  heated  so  as  to  cause  them  to  drop  their 
leaves  and  fruit.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  frora  6(/.  to  \t,  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  30  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37)  cents. 

Varietiet,  There  is  a  variety  with  yellow  fruit,  and 
another  with  the  fruit  roundish ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
L.  b&rbarum,  chin^nse,  ruth^nicum,  Sh4wi,  and  Tre- 
vndnumy  all  which  we  have  seen  in  Loddiges^s  arbo- 
retum ;  and,  probably,  other  sorts  which  we  have  not 
seen,  are  nothing  more  than  variations  of  the  same 
form. 

X  2.  L.  (b.)  ba^rbarum  L.    The 
Barbary  Box  Thom. 

Idenmcatlafn,    Lio.  8p..  277. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4l 

p.  1058.,  exclnslve  oftnefTnonTinet  of  dhaw 

and  Lun. :  Don*f  MilL,  4  p.  458. ;   Lodd. 

Cat,  ed.  l^ 
Sifnoiwmei.    £.  AalimifbUnm  JfiUL  iM:!,  Na 

6. ;  L.,  b4ii»nini «  rulg^ire  AiL  Hori,  Kew., 

1.  p.  267.  Sckkuhr  Handb.,  1.  p.  147. 1 46., 

Havne  Term.  Boi.,  t  10.  f.  5.,  Du  Ham. 

ArS.t  1.  p.  306.  1 121.  f.  4.,  Mich.  Ge».,  t 

106.  £  1.;  Uie  Duke  of  ArgTll**  TVm  Tree. 
Bngravhta.    Wato.  Dend.  Brit,  t9. ;  and 

Spec.Char.,^c,    Branchesdepend- noo 

ent.    Buds  spiny.    Leaves  lan- 

ceolate,    flat,    glabrous,    acute. 

Flowers  twin,  extra-axiilary,  pe- 
dicellate.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  hmb.    Branches  angular. 
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S  9.  Z.  (?B.)  Bbj/wi  R<Bm.    Shaw'8  Box  Thorn. 

JdaU^Uatiom.    Roem.  «t  Schultet  Srit,  4.  pi  eUL  t  Dqo'*  UiVL,  4  |k  45& 
Srneugmte.    L.  earo|Mriim  MHL  D&t.,  Na  *.,  SJkm  Afr.^  p.  910.  £  SI9. 


^«c  Ckar.^  fe.    BnoMbfli  deMndent,  rmtber  tomeotoM  at  th«  mx.    Budf  ipieMieent.    LeaTM 

, ,    hlte.  (Jkm*9  l ,  .  . ,    , 

growa 7 ft  or  8ft.  higb ;  «owcring  tai  Juoe  and  July.    It  wm  introduoed  in  170a 

A  10.  X.  ▲'frum  L,    The  Afiican  Boz  Thorn. 

''^'^^fieaUotL    Ua  8p.,  m. ;  Dwi»i  Mll.,  4.  p.  459. 


ovue-lMacMlate,  thiekidL  Bnnciiet  icettered.  Pricklei  itronf.  LeBvef  sbort,  thtck,  icettered. 
Flowen  Uteral,  imalL  white.  (Doii*<  MiU.^  ir.  >  4flB.)  A  «brub,  a  naUTe  of  Baibary,  where  it 
growa 7 ft  or  8ft.  higfa ;  «owcrinf  tai  June  and  Juhr.    It  waa  introduced  in  170a 


"'«wifc      MMM.  oui,  af  f ,  i    .i.fwu  ■  «■411.,  ifc  u.  vnR. 

aiiW&    MilL  looo.,  1. 171.  f.  1. :  9wt.  Pl.  QanL,  9d  ler.  t  a»i  ;  Bot  Rcf.,  t  351:  L«».  la, 
C  L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  L  b  107—11^  ;  Trew  Ehret,  4l  t  M.  C  fiL ;  Plenek  leon..  1 197. ;  llich. 
pi  2dl  t  105l  f.  SL ;  Nli.  Act  Pu.,  171L,  p.  4001 1  UL ;  and  our/r«>  IH^-  vuM\\&. 

Ug,^f^fig^,gi^'9  ^C'   Erect,  spiny.   Leaves  fasdcled,  linear,  canescent,  attenuated 

sgmam^me*.  base,  obtuse,  fleshy.    Flowers  almost  axilUry,  solitary,  droownff. 

^M|^M  L.^balar,  3  times  longer  than  the  calyx.     Stamens  endosed.    Bark 

j^.  1110.  ryom  the  grey-coloured ;  the  smaller  branches  frequently  spiny.    Leayes 

omea  in  the  Hot  ghmcous.    Fihmiento  bearded  near  the  base,  as  m  all  the  true 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc.  «oecies.      Stigma  tlightly  2-lobed.      Corolla  violaceous  rich 

ated.    Buds  q^inesceiboTe.     Bernr  ^bose,  violaceous.    Calyz  .     ~ 

acute,  attenuated  at  th.  {DoiCt  MUL^  iv.  p.  460.)    It  is  a  shrub,  | 

longer  than  the  calyx,  'some  parts  of  Spam,  the  north  of  Africa, 

elSyriay  F  *vpt,  and  Arabia  Felix;  where 

to  D  /  nearly*"  from  6ft.  to  10  ft,  flower- 

ruthenicum;   but^^as  introduced  in  1712, 

the    leaves     being    te.ff 

ovate.  CoroUaspurple.Bei 

riesorange^olovecfshoot 
very  long  Un  Jte// \     y^ 

know  not  whether  ti; '  i 

described  by  MiUer  tfir?* 

Bunge  are  the  same:  ?• 

Elant  here  meant  is  that 
iunee.  {D<m*t  Mill,,  iv. 

458.)     A  climbing  shrub, 

native  of  China,  about  Pek 

and  Canton;  and  of  Cochii 

China;  where  it  flowers  fro 

May  till  August.  It  is  u 
certam  when  it  was  introduced;  but  there  are  plan 
in  the  Hordcultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  m  tl 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  the  chief  d 
ference  between  it  and  L.  europse^um  is,  that  it  ia 
snialler,  weaker  plant. 

±  4.  L.  (e.)  TnEvr ia^num  G.  Don.    Trew's  Box  Thorn. 

liad^fiaukm.    Donl  MilL,  1  p.  458. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

airmanfme.    L.  UMMrum  Lam.  Dict..  3.  p.  509.,  ex  Poir.  SmppLf  3.  p.  4fi7.,   TV^  Ekret..  1 68.,  ex. 
ciufive  of  the  ivnonymei';  L.  cbinenie  N.  Du  Uanu,  L  p.  116.,  Per».  Ench.,  1.  p.  S31.  No.  9. 
N.  Du  Ham.,  1 3a 


Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Branches  difluse,  angular.  Buds  spinose.  Leaves  petiolate, 
lanceolate,  acute.  Peduncles  1-flowered,  solitary,  or  twin,  extra-axillar;^. 
Calyx  2 — 3-clefL  CoroUa  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted.  This 
species  diflers  from  L,  chin^nse  Milk  in  the  spines,  and  from  L,  b4rbarum 
in  the  leaves.  Branches  rufescent.  Spines  few.  Corolla  fine  purple,  with 
a  white  star  in  the  centre.  Filaments  pilose  at  the  base.  ^erry  ovate. 
{DofCt  MilL,  iv.  p.  458.)  A  shrub,  a  nadve  of  China,  where  it  grows  6  h, 
nigh,  flowering  from  May  tiU  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1818;  and, 
judg^  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum»  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
different  firom  L,  europse^um. 

S  5.  L.  (b.)  RUTHE^NicuM  Murr,     The  Russian  Box  Thorn. 

Murr.  C^m.  Goett,  1779,  p.  2. 1 2. ;  Bicb.  FL  Taur.  Cauc,  1.  p.  166. ;  Don'^  Mill.,  4. 
Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  183& 
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shrub,  with  long  slender  shoots,  and  prone  to  throw 
up  innumerable  suckers;  a  native  of  the  south  o£ 
Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.;  flowering  frora  May  till  Au^t.    It  was 
introduced  in  1730,  and  is  common  in  Bntish  gardens ; 
where  it  's  yaluable  for  coverine  naked  wsJls,  as  it 
erowB  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
freely,  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.    Establis*-»^ 
plants,  in  good  soil,  will  make  shoots  10  ft.  or  ' 
m  length  ia  one  season ;  and  the  plant,  when  t 
against  a  house  or  high  wall,  wOl  reach  the  ' 
30  it.  or  40  ft.,  as  may  be  see     ' 
Paris.    Trained  to  a  strong  ii 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  then  ^\o\ 
umbrella  head,  it  would  make  a 
shoots  would  hang  down  to  th  i 

complete  screen  on  eirerT  side  | 

to  bottom  with  ripe  fruit..— 
scarlet  or  yellow ;  with  u)w- 
liuid  purple;  oj^with  h^iesL 
and  wbite. 
unripe  frvj^ 

The  lanceolate-/«iwrf  Box  Thom. 


'^J.  Du  Ham.,  t »  ^exed.    Buds  spineweiit  LeaTc*  Unoeolate,  neurly  mmUc. 

iLe     Branche*  depeod^iSry,  extTa^ilUnr,  pedlceliate.    Corollii  ftinnel-shaped.    Stm- 

"**♦' Wh  ende.    Flowert  •SRLtoothed.    CorolU  purple,  wlth  «  white  bottooi.    Berry  oblong. 

'^      Jr4^     Calyi^  unequyclimbing  thrub,  a  niitive  of  tbe  aoutb  of  £urope,  particuUrly  of 

^.V^^^^HL  iv.V  ^^  flowen  ttom  May  tUl  Augurt.    Wheo  it  wac  Introduced  ia  unoer. 

S^P^Sa^e^e;^  *^* ''**"*' 

*^"'       ^*      JSrbina^tum  Du  Ham,    The  turbinate^/mto/  Box  Thom. 

I   7.  L.  i^Su  Ham.,  1.  p.  lia  t.  31. ;  Pen.  Ench.,  1.  p.  231.,  exdutive 
^    ^ftieofLam.,Na3.;  l>on'«MIIL,4.p.458. 
>  IdeiUificancfl^  jUlimifbUum  MOL  Dict,,  No.  6.  ? ;  £.  birbanim  fi  Dec.  Fl. 

r  ofUie^QO. 

S9yKit(t.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1 31. ;  and  our  fig-  ina 
jr.  C3kar.,  4rr.    Stems  erect,  fkaclcled.  Branchletf  dependent,  terete.  Buds 
fpinv.    Leave*  seMile,  UnceoUte,  «cumlnated.    Flowers  aggregat^  pe. 
^  diceUate,  extra.axiIUr7.  CorolU  Ainnel.«haped.  Stamens  exserted.  Cafjrx 

*  trifld.  Berry  red,  and  turbinate.  Corolla  violaccous,  with  a  white  bottom. 

(i)oM'«  MiU.,  iv.  p.  468.)    It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  where 
it  flowers  flrom  May  till  August    It  was  introduoed  in  1709 ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  plant    Thougn  we  consider  many  of  the  sorts.of  this  genus,  ^ 
which  are  descrlbed  as  speciea,  as  only  dlflerent  varieties,  it  iioes  not  follow 
fVom  that  circumstance  that  each  sort  may  not  be  tolerably  dUtinct   ^ 
'Wherever  pUnto  are  caised  in  great  nurabers  flrom  seed,  It  is  casv  to  pick 
out  fh)m  among  the  seedlings  many  diffbrent  varietiea,  whlch,  if  propa- 
gated  by  extension,  wUl  remain  distinct  till  the  end  of  tlra&    We  must    ' 
confeas,  however,  that  we  know  of  very  few  genera  of  llgneons  plants, 
indeod.  where  so  many  of  the  difllbrent  alleged  species  so  very  closely 
resemble  each  other,  as  In  L^cium.    We  have  no  doubt  that  by  takins 
a  doaen  plants  of  any  one  of  the  kinda.  fhim  numbers  1  to  9  inclusi ve,  and 
placing  tnem  In  a  dosen  difikrent  climates,  s<riU.  and  situations,  we  shoukl 
have  a  doxen  sorts,  as  weU  entitled  to  be  conaidered  aa  species,  as  moat       _ 
of  those  which  are  here  described  as  such. 

1  8.  Ir.  (?  E.)  TETRA^NDRUx  Thwdi,    The  tetrandrou8;/Wer«(/  Box  Thom. 

Identfficatkm,  Tbunb.  Prod.,  p.  37. ;  Lin.  Suppl.,  150. ;  Thunb.  In  Lin.  Trant.,  9.  p.  154. 1 15. ;  Don*s 
Mill.,4p.4eO. 

Engravmg.    Lin.  Transi,  9. 1 15. 

Spee.Char.tSK.  Spiny,  erect  Branches  angular,  «traight  Leaves  fascicled,  ovate,  obtute.  Flowert 
nearly  sessile.  CoroIUs  quadrifid,  tetrandrous.  Stem  twUted,  gUbrous,  angular,  grey.stiflT. 
Branches  horisontal,  spiny.  Leaves  a  Ilne  long.  Flowers  solitary.  rising  ttom  the  fkscicles  of 
leaves  on  short  pediceU  Very  like  L.  &fhimy  but  U  distinguished  from  that  species  in  the  lcaves 
being  roore  fleshy,  and  in  the  flowers  being  tetramerous  aod  tetrandrous.  It  U  also,  perhaps.  the 
L.  cap§nse  of  Miil.  Dict.^  No.  7.,  of  which  the  following  descriptlon  is  given  :  —  **  Lesves  obfong- 
ovate,  thickUh,  crowded.  Spines  strong,  leafy.  Leaves  scattered,  solitary,  or  fksciclod.  thick, 
pale  green,  permanent*'  {^Don'»  MOL,  Iv.  p.  4fiU.)  A  shrub,  a  nativc  of  thc  C«pe  of  Good  Hope, 
about  Cape  Town ;  whrro  it  grows  to  the  hcight  of  6  ft  or  7  ft,  flowcriug  in  Juuc  and  July.  It 
u-as  introduced  In  1810;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  pUnt 
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8pec  Ckar. 


Floven  latcnl, 
■  7(tor8 


Jt  9.  Z.  (?i.)  SbaV/  RoBin.    8hBw's  Box  Tborn. 

RaBK.etSelraIt«Syit.4.  |iie09.{  Dqq*I  MilL,  4.  p.  4fi6. 
"     Did.,  Na  4w,  Skmm  4fir„  f.S4B.tSm, 

fx.    Budf  ipioMoent.    Lcsvm 
Lmtm  tbort^thick,  icattared. 


depcndMit,  ntber  toaaentoM  at  tbe  apex. 
orete.lanceblate,  thiekish.    BraDcfaei  Kettered.    "^' ^ ' 


.  naalLwl         ,_      ^ 

ft.  higfk  i  •oweriof  In  Juoe  and  Julj. 


Pricklei  itroDf. 


hite.  ilkm's  Um.,  ir.  p.  40B.)    A  thrub,  a  natlTe  oT 
'        •      *    "  It  wat  introduced  in  ITOJi 


where  it 


•  10.  L.  A^FRUM  L.    The  Afncaa  Box  Tborn. 


Jdad^kation.    Lln.  S|k,  S77. j  Doa'i  MUl,  4.  p.  4Sa 
MilLIcon.,tl71.f.l.    -       -"^     • 


,  Bot  Bcf^tSli  La 
Plendriooii.,  1 187.  j 


aia, 

Ifich. 


1114 


Bmerntamt.    WSL  Icon.,  1 171.  f.  1. :  Swt.  FL  Qard,  9d  wr.  t  901 ; 
I  m  £  i:;  N.  Dn  Ham.,  1.  a  107— lia ;  Trew  Ehret.  4.  t  «111  8: ; 
Gen.,  pi  221 1  IOSl  r.  SL ;  Nif .  Act  Fto.,  171L,  p.  4aa  t  11 ;  and  our  /f &  1114.  aod  11 15. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Sfc  Erect,  spiiiy.  Lcavef  faacicled,  linear,  canetcent,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  obtuse,  flesby.  Flowen  almost  axilUtfy,  solitanr,  droowng. 
Corola  tubnlar,  3  timet  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  eAeuMed.  fiark 
grey-coloured ;  the  smaller  brancbes  frequently  s^iny.  LcaYes 
ghuicous.  Fiiaments  bearded  aear  the  base,  as  m  all  the  true 
q>ecies.  Stigma  slightly  2-lobed.  Corolla  yiolaceous  rich 
purple  abore.  fienr  globose,  viokceous.  Calyx 
6-toothed.  (IW<  MUL^  iy.  p.  460.)  It  is  a  shrub, 
a  natiTe  of  some  parts  oi  Spam»  the  north  of  Airica, 
Palestiney  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Felix;  where 
it  grows  to  tbe  height  of  from  6ft.  to  lOft.^  flower- 
ing  in  Biay  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1712, 
and  is  Tery  commonly  kept  in  the  jzreen-house ;  but 
a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  has  stood 
out  ag^unst  a  wail  smce  1825,  where  it  has  attained 
the  heigbt  of  1 2  ft.,  and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  1115 
It  is  readily  distin^uished  from  all  the  other  sorts  by  its 
dark  blue  or  black  miit.  Belon,  in  speaking  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  riYcr  Jordan,  says,  tne  bushes  which  bear  the 
lydon  erow  in  this  plain ;  and  we  find  in  the  Bible  (Genesis,  chap.  1.  v.  10, 
11.),  that  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  their  joumey  from  the  land  of  Goshen 
to  Canaan,  came  to  the  threslidng-floor  oif  Atadad;  that  is,  in  Hebrew, 
hfoum  :  the  plant  bdng  cultivated  there  for  its  berries,  which  were  used  in 
medidne  as  a  purgative,  known  to  the  ancients  by  tbe  name  of  lucion,  and 
tbe  mode  of  preparing  which  is  indicated  by  Dioscorides.  It  is,  however, 
doubtfiil,  whether  the  berries  of  jRhamnus  mx&tiUs,  which  are  known  to  be 
cathartic,  are  not  confounded  with  those  of  the  Lycium  in  this  passage. 
Lfdum  ^frum  is  one  of  the  most  omamental  species  of  the  genus ;  and, 
tiiough  rather  tender,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  against  a 
walL  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2«.  6d,  each. 
L.  ovdlum  Hort.  There  areplants  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Societ/s  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

L.  ^MOhvldtum  Hort.  There  is  a  plant  bearing  tbis  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Socie^s  Garden  against  the  wall. 

Genus  IIL 


GRABCXWSKIil  Schlecht. 


0 


The  Grabowskia. 
Monog/nia. 


Un.  Sytt.  Pent^dria 


Idemi^leatkm.    Sdiledit  in  linnsa,  7.  p.  78. ;  Lindt  in  Bot  Reg. 

^vaof^nMt.    Lfcium  fpi  Un. ;  Ehret<a  ipi  VHiHLi  Crab6w«kia  ] 

Derttiikm.    In  boooar  of  Dr.  H.  Grabowiki,  one  of  the  ediion  of  Flora  SUetiaca, 


Ma  ipi  VHirtLx  Crab6w«kia  Don*f  MIU.,  1  p.  480. 


BescHptitmy  S^c.  A  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  the  genuine  spedes  of  X^cium, 
much  branched,  fumished  with  axillary  spines.  Leaves  scattered,  quite 
entire.  Flowers  from  fascicles  of  leaves,  or  the  revolute  brancblets ;  or  sub- 
corymbose  firom  ^e  tops  of  the  branchdets :  hence,  they  appear  as  if  they 
were  panided  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  {DotCt  Mill.,  iv.  p.  480.) 
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Jl  1.  O.  BOERB  AAYIJEFO^UA  ScMecht.    The  BoerhaaTia-leaTed  Orabowdda. 

MaUifleaiion.    Schlecht.  In  LiniiM,  7.  p.  78. :  LlndL  in  Bot  Rm. 

a^nomumes.    Lfdum  boerhaavi«/dfiKm  Lln.  SuppL,  p.  150.,  N.  D«i  Ham.,  1.  p.  isa.  Lam.  Dict,  S. 

p.  510. ;  EhriUa  teUmifblU  L*HirU.  SUrp.,  1.  p.  4&  t.  83. ;  Lfcium  helerophfUiim  Murr.  Comm. 

G8tt.,  1783.  Pl  6.  t.  21. ;  Jannindldee  fpin^wum  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  306.  No.  & :  Crab6walcia  boer. 

Yumrit^fmim  Don't  Biill..  4  p.  48a ;  Xycium  panicul^,  Fir. 
Engrmnngt.    L*Ittrit  Stirp.,  L  t  83. ;  BoC.  Reg.,  t  1986. ;  and  our  >l^.  111& 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glaucescent,  with  a  saltish,  bitterish 
taste.  CoroUa  white,  having  the  throat  Teined  with  green.  Stamens  white. 
Stigma  green.  Nuts  the  form  of  those  of  Coffea 
ardbica,  convex  on  one  side,  marked  bv  a  slender 
furrow  in  the  middle,  obtuse  at  top,  anti  perforated 
by  two  roundish  holes  at  the  base:  hence  it  is  tri- 
dentate,  the  first  tooth  froro  the  middle  of  tbe  back, 
the  other  two  firom  the  sides :  sometimes,  but  only 
by  abordon,  1-celled.  Albumen  copious,  fleshy. 
{DorCs  MiU,,  iv.  p.  460.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Brazil,  in  woods,  where  it  has  been  col- 
lected  by  Sello;  but  which  was  introduced  from 
Peru  by  Joseph  Jussieu  into  France,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  this  country  in  1780.  It  ffrows  to  the  height 
of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  There  are 
fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oarden,  against  a  wall;  and  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  as  a  bush  in  the  open 
garden ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  L^cium  europseHim.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  mealy  white  appearance ;  by  which,  and  by  the  sin^ar 
form  ot  its  leaves,  it  may  be  known  at  first  sight  from  any  spedes  of  L^cium. 
Though  it  has  been  introduced  into  British  gardens  so  many  years  since» 
and  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel,  it  is  rarel^  met  with 
in  collections ;  and,  though  so  easily  propagated  by  suckers»  it  is  not  to  be 
found  for  sale  in  the  nurseries. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  behnging  to  the  Order 
Solandceie. 

NieoAijM  glaka  Orah.,  Bot  Mag.,  t. 
S87.  ;andouOk*  1118.ii«aqilendidsuilhi. 
tiooie  plant,  wbich  will  grow  to  lOft.  or 
18  (t,  or  probablj  to  80ft  or  upwards, 
againat  a  wall,  malilng  a  fine  appearanoe 
in  the  tummer  seaton.  with  iU  large  glau- 
cout  learei,  and  Tellowith  grecnllowen. 
A  plaot  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'* 
Oarden  hai  ttood  ouc  «tnoe  1832  ;  and, 
though  its  ttema  are  oocaslonally  cut  down 
by  the  tnmt,  yet  the  itool  always  pushea 
out  vigorously  in  the  spring.  A  plant  of 
tbU  speeies  In  Uie  Chelsca  fiotanic  Oaiden 
atteined  Uie  heightor  14  It,  in  1835,  in 
the  open  bocder. 


IU7 


s  aanguinen  Ruix  et  Pav. ;  B.  bioolor  Pers.,  Swl.  FL  Oard.,  Sd  Mr.,  t  fi7?j  and  our 
Jlg  1117. ;  has  an  arboreoiis  stem,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  /hrni  10  ft.  to  80  ft  'n»e  flowers 
are  produced  flrom  the  forks  of  the  branches.  Corolla  nannel-shaped.  7  in.  long,  green  towards 
the  base,  orange  yellow  farther  along  iU  length.  The  limb  S-lobed,  of  a  deeji  orange  scarlet ; 
this  oolour.  lessened  in  intensity.  seems  to  extend  down  the  tube.  until  it  blend^ith  the  onngw 
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jenoir,  wtiicb,  i&  its  torn,  blcndi  with 
tbe  green  briow  it.  Tbi«  spedee  wm 
rataed  in  ISiS,  from  impoited  Meds,  at 
Hajm'  Flace,  Kent,  tbe  MSt  oT  M1« 
TnSL  *'One  of  tbe  planu surriTed  tbe 
wfnter  in  tbe  omn  border ;  and  tbis  Imm 
bappeDed  to  be  Uie  flrst  to  flower,  wbich 
it  dMl  in  October,  1834l  Tbe  rest  oT  tbe 
planU  bcgan  to  Monoin  soon  after,  and 
all  apparently  Tarring  in  tbe  degree  of 
iMenftityof  cokNir.  fn  a  sbeltered  bor. 
dcr,  witb  a  aoutbem  aspect,  we  bare  no 
doubt  of  iU  flowertng  qaite  as  weQ  as  if 
relained  in  the  oonservatory.**  {BHt.  FL 
Gard.)  Tbis  rerT  beautiful  plant  well 
dCMTTes  trial  against  a  wall,  more  espe. 
daUy  in  tbe  soutb  of  England,  wbere  it 
isalmost  ceitain  to  suooeed. 

R  maviolens  WiUd.  Enum.,  Datkra 
aibbrea  Hort..  is  awcQ  known  omament 
of  tbe  green-bouse;  and,  being  deddu- 
OQs,  maj  be  taken  up  in  tbe  autumn, 
wben  tbe  wood  is  rtpie,  and  tbe  leaTcs 
hare  dropfied,  preseryed  in  a  odlar  or  p4t 
througb  the  winter,  and  tumed  out  Midn 
in  vpSag.  FSg.  lUa  wiU  give  an  idea  of 
tbe  bcautj  of this plant;  respeeti^g  wbich 
a  great  rarietj  of  infonnation  wiD  be 


▼igoroosly,  tbat,  fram  the  middae  of  Maj  to  tbe  end  of  8ei 
cxpanded  1060  flowers,  each  of  which  measured  50  square  incbei 
many  it  raay  frequenUy  be  seen  splendkUy  in  flower  in  the  oi 
the  pfamU  being  taken  up  and  pieserved  in  dry  oelUrs  during  n 
Sotdndn  graadifhra  L.  Is 

Jaraaica  shrub,  with  bvge  n 

flowen,  wbich,  being  decidu< 

be  tried  with  the  same  kind 

ment  as  tbat  reoommended 

m&nste  suavdolenc  (8ee  a 
tvol.  ii.  pL  48.,  and  vol.  ix._p.  10! 
I  Citirum  noetHrvmm  II.  I 
f  PL  159L  t  18&,  mdoat  ftg.X 

sbmb^  a  native  of   tbe  £a 

wbere  It  grows  to  the  hdgbt 

7ft.,  and  produoes  iu  whlte 

October  and  November.     TI 

nerally  kept  In  the  stove^  it 

found  to  stand  the  winter  bi 

ticultural  Sodety's  Oarden,  wii 

protection  than  that  of  a  wall. 
C.  Pirqui  L.,  Bot,  Mag.,  t 

wxtflg.  1122.,  is  a  native  of  < 

pale  yeUow  flowers,  which  arc 

in  June  and  July.    It  stands  ( 

Cbelsea    Botanic  Oarden,  an 

ftreely   every  year.      The  clr 

of  two   spedes  of  a  genus  ^...,,™, 

.  ^ ,.  „  -  ^^    almost  entirely  of  planU  flrom  hot  cli- 

-—  2f??2K**  ^'S  ^*  ®P*"  .■*'^'  *•  ■"  encouragement  to  try  aU 

2s:..^rdSS£nriri^^^^  ^ 

Fisfia  IfwioUrs  Willd. ;  CdnlMa  /IgustrifWia  Jma.  Bot.  Reg„  t  299. ;  and  our  >l^.  IHI. ;  is  a  Chili 

♦  4  O   7 
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•hrub,  introduced  in  1815,  growing  to  the  helght  of  Sft.,  and  producing  ito  yeUow  flowen  in  «bun- 
dance  in  June  and  JuJy.  It  is  «Imott  hardy,  having  ctood  in  the  Kew  Oarden,  against  a  wall,  6  yean, 
without  any  protection  whatever ;  and  in  varioua  other  gardena  about  London,  wbere  the  soil  i«  dry, 
acaborderslirub. 


CHAP.  LXXXV. 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE  ORDER 
SCROPHULARIA^CEJE. 

This  order,  which  is  oearly  allied  to  /Solanace»,  consists  chiefly  of  herba- 
ceous  plants,  the  only  hardy  ligneous  genus  being  Buddlea. 

Genus  I. 


n 


BU'DDLEil  L.    Thb  Buddlba.    Lm.  Syst.  Tetr&ndria  Monogpnia. 

IdenHficaikm.  Un.  Oen.,  Na  140.;  Relch.,  146.;  Schreb.,  184.;  Houit  PhlL  TraniL  et  Reliq 
HcSJtrt!».;  G«rtn..  1 49. :  Jus.,  118. ;  L^ndL  Nit  Syst  feot..  p.  292. ,  Don^i  MiU..  4.  a  S9a 

Derivatkm.  Named  by  Dr.  Houston,  in  honour  of  Adam  Buddie^  a  boUnical  amateur.  who  is  often 
mentioned  in  Ray*«  Synoptls,  and  whoie  dried  coUection  of  Britiah  planU  i«  preaenred  In  th« 
Britiih  Museum. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  4-cleft,  equal.  CGroUa  tubular ;  limb  4-cleft,  regular. 
Stamcns  4,  equal,  enclosed.  Stigma  capitate  or  clavate.  Cap«u^  2-celled» 
2-valved;  valves  bifid.  Placenta  central,  at  length  free. — Shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site  branches,  the  young  sbooto  quadrangular.  Natives  of  South  Amenca, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  of  which  only  one  species,  a  native  of  China,  is 
decidedly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

tt  ].  B.  OLOBO^SA  L.    The  gXobe^fiowered  Buddlea. 

JdetUifleaikm,  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  150. ;  Hope 
in  Act  Harlem.,  toL  20.  pt  «•  JP.  «7. 1 11 . ; 
Curt  Bot  Maf..  1. 174. :  Don'f  Mill,  4.  p.  BffJ. 

pi  85.  t  21 ;  B.  capi&U  Jacq.  CoL,  2.  p.  3», 
leon.  Bar..  t.  307. ;  Fdlqtdm  FeuUtee  It ,  a  p.  51. 
t  38. ;  Buddleiaglobuleux,  Fr.i  Kopftragende 
BudlQe,  Ger. 
Engravmg».  Act  Hariem.,  ^01 «.  ©t  2.  p.  417. 
t  11. ;  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  174. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 
1.  p.  85. ;  FeuUlte  It,  a  t  38. ;  and  our^. 
1123.  and  1121 

S^c.  Char.,  fc.   Branches  tetragonal, 
clothed  with  hoary  tomentum,   as 

well  as  the  under 

sides  of  the  leaves. 

Leaves  lanceolate, 

acuminated,    cre-  ' 

nated,     petiolate. 

Heads  of  flowers 

fflobose,  peduncu- 

late.  A  shrub,  a 
*  native  of  Chili, 
growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  .^ 
15  ft.  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
producing  its  bright  yellow  globe- 
like  heads  of  flowers,which  are  fra- 
grant,  from  May  to  July.  It  was 
mtroduced  in  1774,  and  is  frequent 
in  colkctions.    North  of  London^  it 
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requires  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  or  to  be  planted  against  a  vrall.  It  will 
grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  in 
autumn,  and  protected  from  the  frost  by  a  hand-^lass.  Price  of  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  \s,  6d,  each.  A  plant  at  Purser^s  Cross  is  I2ft. 
high  and  15  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  has  firequently  ripened  seeds,  firom  which 
young  plants  have  been  raised. 

App.  1.     Half-hardy  Species  qfBMdleeu 

mubOea.  toMfbUa  Lam. ;  Lant^na  Mhrilblia  Lin.,  Jae.  8e.,  1.  t  S8. :  t«  «  native  oT  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  bearing  lome  retemblance  to  the  common  •peciet,  but  smaller  In  all  itt  partc.  It  hai 
been  known  to  ttand  out  for  two  or  tbree  yean  together  agafntt  a  wall,  without  any  protection. 

B.  pai^cmlita  Wall.  is  a  natiTe  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1823,  but  not  comnion  in  collectiona. 

&  •aUgna  WiDd..  Jaeq.  Sc,  1. 1. 891,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  wtth  white  flowera, 
whidi  are  produced  in  August  and  September. 

J3L  crifM  Royle  lUusL,  p,  S9L,  is  said  to  be  a  highly  omamental  ihrub,  fbund  at  moderate  elerations 
in  the  mmalayai. 


App.  I.  Half-hardy  Ugneous  Plants  of  the  Order  Scrophulartdce/e, 

BaOeriB  liuMa  L.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 17M.,  and  our  ite.  1 125.,  ia  a  shrub,  a  native  of  thc  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  ahining  leavct,  and  scarlet  flowen,  which  are  produced  fyom  June  to  Augu«t  A  plant  ha« 
•tood  ont  in  fh>nt  of  the  atore  at  Kcw  finoe  1896. 


jtfknrdadys  semperfl^rena  Jacq.,  Bot  Hag.,  t  4ea  ;  and  If.  BaretapkTiM.  Bot.  Av.,  1 110& ;  arc 
Mesican  dnnbert,  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowen ;  and  which,  in  warm  Bituationi,  arow 
and  flower  fireely  againat  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  and  may  be  protected  during  winter ;  or  •eeds,  which 
they  produce  in  abundance,  may  be  Mwn  early  in  the  tcason  in  a  hoUbed,  and 
the  plants  brought  forward  in  pot«,  and  in  due  tiroe  tumed  out 

Uimulu»  glutmbeut  Willd.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 354.,  if  an  erergreen  Rhrub,  a  natlve 
of  Caliromia,  with  rich  orangMioloured  flowers.  which  wouid,  in  all  probabiUty, 
thrive  against  a  conservative  wall  with  very  littie  protectlon. 

AnthocerciB  viscbta  R  Br.,  Bot  Reg..  t  lfS4.,  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  In. 

troduced  in  1882.    It  is  a  handsoroe  erergreen  shrub,  with 

dark  green  1e«Tea,and  rathernumerous,  large,  white  flowers, 

which  are  produced  in  May  and  June.    It  is  easily  propa. 

■ated  by  cuttings,  on  which  aocount  it  well  deserves  a  place 

in  a  warm  sheltered  border|  during  the  summer  season,  or 

against  a  conservatlre  walL 

Caleeo/dria  hUegrMUa  L.,  Bot  Rflg.,  t  744. ;  C.  mgbaa 

.  FL  Per.,  Hook.  Ex.  Fl.,  29.;  and  C.  »6uUit  Hort ,  see  our  figt. 

1127, 112&  ;    and  many  other  suffhitlcose  hybrids ;   stand 

through  the  winter,as  border  shrabs,  in  many  of  the  warmer 

parts  of  Dcronshire  and  Cornwall ;  and  with  due  care,  in  the 

nelghbourhood  of  London,  thcy  may  be  kcpt  alive  on  a  con. 

senrative  walL 

1 1 97  Ver6nica  decuttdta  .\it ,  Bot  Mag:,  t.  242.,  and  mirjigt.  1 129, 1 13a,  is an  crcr. 

*  *  *  *  green  sbrub,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  whlch  grow»  to  the  hclght  of  1  ft. 

or  fi  ft,  andproduees  its  white  or  Muish  white  flowers  from  June  to  August   It  Is  Tcry  easily  protcrtcd, 

cither  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  on  rockwork,'and  stands  out  without  any  protcction  In  the  Isle  of  Port. 

Umd,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft  or  5  (t 
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CfUit  landta  Jac.,  Bot  ReK.,  1 4S8.,  and  our  Jlg. 
WHS.,  is  a  suffhiticoM  plant  of  unccrtain  origin,  but 
witb  showy  yellow  flowen,  which  It  producea  Arom 
July  to  Septcniber.  It  U  commonly  kept  tn  a  flrame^ 
but  would  thrive  well  on  oonservative  rockwork,  in  a 
fkTouraUe  dtuation. 

CaprdHa  UmceolAta  L. ;  FroeUnia  «aliciidUa  BaL 
Mag..  t  1550.  i  i«  a  native  oftbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
introduced  in  1774.  A  plant  haa  ttood  against  the  wall 
in  the  Cheliea  Botanic  Garden  for  several  years: 
and,  though  it  is  generally  klled  down  to  the  ground 
in  winter,  it  has  always  hitherto  sprung  up  again  in  i 
spring,  and  made  a  much  finer  appearance  tnan  it  ' 
could  possibly  have  done  in  a  pot 

The  genera  A/omtdm  R.  et  P.,  Angel6nla  H,  B.  et 
KuHth,  Lopkospirmum  Don,  RhodockUon  Zucc.  Spc 
terinia  D.  Don,  all  oontain  spedes  which  might  be  tried  1 1  ^O 

against  a  conservative  wall  in  the  south  of  England.  ki.*w 

1 100  I^  after  penuing  what  is  stated  in  this  work  respectlng  the  half.hardy  ligneout 

^^'^<'  plants  ofany  order  or  tribe,  the  reader  will  tum  to  the  samc  natural  order  or  tribe 

in  our  Hort.  JBH/.»  ne  wiU  generally  flnd  a  ntimber  of  oCher  species,  green-house  or  store  pUnts,  and 
suffruticose  or  completdy  ligneous,from  which  he  may  increase  his  seleciion  for trial  in  the  open  air. 


CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER   LABIA^CEJE. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  of  this  order,  which  are  technically  ligneous 
or  suffruticose,  inay  be  more  properly  treated,  in  gardens,  as  herbaceous  plants 

than  as  shrubs;   nevertheless,  as 
j  this   work  would  be    incomplete 
f  without  noticing  them,  we  shall 
'    name  some  of  the  piincipal  species, 
and    refer  for  the    remainder  to 
our  Horttii  Britanmcu»,    The  best 
situation  for  a  coUection  of  lig- 
neous   Labi^ceae,  is  on  dry  rock- 
work. 
Satureja  vwntdna  L.,  Fl.  Graec.  t.  543.,  and  our^.  1131.,  is  a  well-known 
culinary  herb,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which,  on  dry  calcareous  soil, 
will  form  a  neat  little  evergreen  bush, 
from   Ift.   to  2ft.    in    height.      S. 
capUhia  Willd.,  a  native  of  the  Le-  , 

vant,  is  equally  hardy,  and,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
former.  There  are,  also,  some  species 
or  varieties  from  Sicily,  Candia,  and  * 
the  lonian  Islands,  wnich  are  con- 
sidered  as  frame  plants,  and  may 
be  tried  on  conservative  rockwork. 

Thpmut    vulgdris    L.,    and     our 
Jig,  1132.,  forms  a  neat  little  ever- 
green  shrub,  when  kept  in  dry  cal- 
careous  soil,  or  on  rockwork  :  and  4 
T.  graruUJlorus    Hort. ;    T.   Masti-  - 
china  L.,  Black.,  t.  134. ;  is  a  native  «^ 

of  Spain,  with  hoarv,  hairy  calyxes. 
^  In  an  arboretum  where  every  single  ,  .no 

species  or  variety  is  to  be  exhibited 
by  itself,  such  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  genus  as  Tliymus 

^ jone  or  hemisphere  of  rockwork  devoted  to  each  species 

or  variety.  There  are  some  half-hardy  species,  which  might  also  be  tried. 
They  are  not  only  beaudful  when  in  flower,  but  are  highly  fragrant,  and 
attractive  to  bees. 

Hyuopta  officindlii  L.,  and  our^.  1 133.,  forms  an  undershrub  of  2ft.  in 
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height,  and  is  Tery  onuunental  when  ^ 
in  flower.  It  should  be  treated  ' 
like  Tlij^mus. 

Teucrium  angusHfoiium  Schreb.  is 
an  evergreen  undershnib,  a  native 
of  Spain,  which  will  grow  to  the 
height  ofe  ft.  or  upwai^  and  is  or- 
namental  when  covered  with  its  blue 
flowers.  T.  fruticans  {fig$.  1 135, 
1136.)  is  a  well-known  half-hardy  ^\T     1135 

species,  which  will  somedroes  stand  the  open  air  in  the 
neiffhbourhood  of  London,  for  several  years  in  succession, 
on  dry  rockwork.  T.  yidrum  L.  (fig.\  1 34.), 
T.  flavum^  T.  Po/tKw,  and  various  others  " 
enumerated  in  the  Horhu  BrUannicus,^ 
being  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
or  tbe  north  of  Africa,  are  half-hardy; 
or,  in  the  south  of  Engiand,  in  warro 
situations,  in  dry  soil,  quite  hardy.  T. 
corymbosum  R.  Br.  is  a  native  of  Van 
Diemen'8  Land,  which  has  small  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  It  has  been  raised  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Oardeif,  where  it 

has  attained  the  height  of  3  ft. 

Phidmisfruticdta  L.,  N.  Du  Ham,6.  t.40.,  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1843., 

and  our  Jtg,  1 137. ;  Jerusalem  sage ;  is  a  native  of  Spain, 

with  ;^ellow  flowers,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 
This  ia  a  greyish  evergreen  shrub,  growing  4  ft. 


1136 


1138 


or  5  ft.  high,  and,  in 

dry  soils,  enduring  10 

or    12   years.      The 

flowers  are  produced 

in  .large  whorls,  and 

have  a  very  conspi- 

cuous      appearance. 

The  plant  well  merits 

aplacein  collecdons, 

on  account    of   the 

remarkable     appear- 

ance  of  its  foliage,  in- 

dependently    altoge- 

ther  of   its  flowers. 

Other  ligneous,  ever- 
green,  hardy  species,  with  yellow  flowers,  will 
be  found  mention«i  in  our  Hortus  Brkannicus, 

P.  purpurea  Smith  Spic,  6.  t.  3.,  and  our^.  1 138.,  diflers  from  the  pre- 
cedin^  sort,  in  having  its  flowers  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  Both  sorts  have  a 
peculiar  soapy  smell. 

Rosmarimts  offidnaRs  L.,  Fl.GrsBC.,  1 . 1. 14.,  and  our^.  1 139.,  is  a  well-known 
evef^green  shrub,  a  nadve  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been  an  in- 
habitant  of  our  gardens  since  1548.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  difierent  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which,  as  bushes  in  the  open  border,  in  5 
or  6  years  have  attained  the  height  of  as  many  feet,  and  breadtn  in  proportion ; 
thus  forming  verv  handsome  evergreen  bushes.  We  may  refer  m  proof  of 
this  to  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Ghirden,  and  to  the  gardens  of  many  small 
suburban  villas.  In  a  wild  state,  the  roseroary  grows  4ft.  or  5ft«  high;  but 
there  is  a  varietjr  with  broad  leaves,  which,  when  trained  against  a  wall,  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  lOft.  or  12  ft.  As  the  plant  flowers  froro  Januarv  to 
ApriJ,  it  fonns,  when  so  treated,  a  very  destrable  garden  omament.    There 
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are,  also,avariety  with  the  leaves  variegated  with  gold  cdour, 
and  a  silvery-leaved  variety;  biit  these  are  often  rather 
weaker,  and  more  dwarf,  than  the  species. 

The  wild  rosemary  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Barbary,  &c.,  on  rocks  and  rocky 
hills ;  and,  in  some  places,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  in  spring, 
when  it  is  in  flower,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  its  odour  to 
a  considerable  distance.  On  this  account,  and  also  from  the 
powerful  attraction  which  it  fonns  to  bees,  at  a  season  when 
there  are  few  other  plants  in  flower,  it  has  iong  been  partiall v 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  of  which 
it  is  a  native.  In  Narbonne  and  Mahon,  the  rosemary  is 
so  abundant,  partly  from  being  indigenous,  but  princi|Md]y 
from  its  being  frequently  used  t  !iere  to  form  hedges  to  gar- 
dens,  that  it  communicates  its  flavour  to  the  honey,  which 
is  considered  the  finest  in  France.  The  rosemary  is  men- 
tioned,  in  many  of  the  old  Continental  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours,  as  emblematic  of  tbat  constancy  and  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  Gbrlands  and  chaplets  were  formed  of  myrtlc, 
laurel,  and  rosemarv,  and  put  on  the  heads  of  the  principal  ^ 
persons  in  fetes.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
comforter  of  the  brain,  and  a  strengthener  to  the  roemory ; 
and,  on  the  latter  account,  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of  '• 
fidelity  in  lovers.  Formerly,  it  was  wom  at  weddings,  and  also  at  funerals ; 
and  it  is  still  grown  for  that  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  Many 
allusions  have  becn  made  to  both  customs  by  poets,  and  also  to  its  being 
the  symbol  of  remembrance.  Shakspeare  makes  Ophelia  say,  "  There*8 
rosemary  for  you:  that*s  for  remembrance  ;'*  and  in  the  notes  to  Stevens^s 
edition  of  Shakspcare  are  many  references  to  passages  referring  to  this 
plant  in  the  works  of  the  old  poets.  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  uie  Great 
Desert ;  and  Moore,  in  allusion  to  this,  and  its  use  for  funerals,  says, — 

—  ••  The  humble  rosemary, 
Whoce  «weeU  wo  Uuuiklestlj  «re  shed 
To  scent  tbe  detert  and  the  dead." 

The  points  of  the  shoots  are  a  most  powerful  bitter,  and  they  are  aromatic; 
they,  also,  when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale,  essential  oil,  at 
the  rate  of  8  oz.  of  oil  to  100  Ib.  of  the  herb  in  a  green  state.  The  oil  of  the 
fiowers  (which  ought  always  to  be  gathered  with  their  calyxes)  is  somewhat 
more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and  is  readily  extracted  with  spirits  of 
wine.  This  oil  contains  a  considerable  quantitv  of  camphor.  The  oil  of 
rosemary  was  in  great  use  amone  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  forms  «n 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  Hun^u^  water  (so  called  firom  being  first  used 
by  the  Queen  of  Hunpary)  is  made  with  rosemarv,  and  is  considered  excellent 
for  keeping  the  hair  m  curl.  If  constantly  used,  however,  the  hair  will  lose 
its  cnlour,  and  become  wiry.  The  smell  of  the  plant  is  fragrant  and  aromatic ; 
and  the  taste  pungent  and  bitter.  Its  properties  are  effectually  extracted  by 
rectified  spirit,  and  partly,  also,  by  water.  In  France,  besides  its  use  by  tbe 
apothecaries  and  perfumers,  a  conserve,  a  honey,  and  a  lic^ueur,  are  made  from 
it  by  the  confectioners.  Though  the  rosemary  is  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  France,  it  will  scarcdy  live  throu^h  the  winter,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  the  vaneties,  except  the  broad  leaved  one,  are 
kept  there  in  the  conservatory.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the 
Catholic  countries  (at  Nurembur^,  for  example),  rosemary  is  cultivated  in 
quantities,  in  pots,  by  the  commercial  gardeners,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sprigs 
of  it  when  they  come  into  fiower,  in  winter  and  early  in  spring,  for  reliffious 
purposes.  (See  Ent/c,  of  Gan/.,edit.  1835,^  545.)  Likealmost  all  the  plants 
of  tnis  chai)ter,  it  is  easily  propa^ted  by  cuttings,  and  it  also  ripens  seeds  in 
abundance  in  fine  seasons.     It  is  said  always  to  thrive  best  near  the  sea ; 
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as  18  indicated  by  the  namc,  which  is  coropounded  of  two  Latin  words,  nw, 
warmus,  signifying  sea-dew. 

Stdchys  fnUknloMa  Bieb.  is  a  low  evergreen  sbrub,  from  Caucasus,  which 
seldom  grows  above  1  ft.  in  height ;  but  which  mav  be  nhmted  where  it  is 
desired  to  include  as  many  species  as  possible  in  the  arooretum.  8.  stenO" 
ph^Ua  Spr.,  firom  Spain,  and  S.pales^na  L.,  from  Syria,  grow  aboutthe  same 
height.  Sidchus  lofxtndtdafdtia  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  produces  its  pur- 
ple  flowers  in  May  and  Auffust. 

Lavdnditla  Splca  L.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  42.,  and 
our^.  1140.,  the  common  lavender,  is  a  weU-known 
firagrant  shrub,  which,  like  the  rosemary,  has  been 
long  an  inhabitant  of  British  gardens.  In  deep»  dry, 
calcareous  soils,  it  will  srow  to  the  height  of  3  tk.,  and 
fbrm  a  compact  hemi8(merical  bush,  flowcring  abun-  ' 
dantly  every  year.  The  flowers  are  generally  purple, 
but  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers ;  and  L.  laH- 
jyia  Ehrfa.,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  and 
which  has  lilac  flowers,  thougfa  treated  by  some  as  a 
spedesy  is  probably  notfain^  more  tfaan  anotfaer  variety. 

The  common  favender  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in 
warm,  rocky,  and  barren  pkces.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  Provence ;  where,  as  the  rosemary,  the 
thyme,  and  tfae  faeath  do  in  other  districts,  it  gives  a 

pecnliar  flavour  to  the  honey,  whicfa  is  known  as  ^e  nUel  de  Provence, 
and  wfaicfa,  after  tfaat  of  Narbonne,  a  kind  tfaat,  as  already  mentioned,  takes 
the  flavour  of  rosemary,  is  considered  tfae  best  in  France.  The  lavendcr 
was  held  in  higfa  estimation  b^  tfae  Oreeks  and  Romans,  for  its  fragrance 
and  aromatic  properties;  and  it  faas  been  esteemed,  on  the  same  account, 
in  Britain,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  medicinal  virtues  from  time 
immemorial.  Medicinally,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  spirit,  or  essential  oil, 
it  is  considered  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is,  conse- 
quently,  generally  had  recourse  to  in  headachs  and  faysterical  aflections. 
The  odour  resides  entirely  in  tfae  essential  oil,  wfaicfa  is  contained  in  every 
part  of  tfae  plant,  but  principally  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  and  flower-stalks, 
(rom  which  tfae  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation.  Tfais  oil,  rectified,  and  again 
distilled,  and  mixed  witfa  spirits  of  wine,  forms  tfae  weli-known  kivender 
water  of  the  perfumers.  The  flowers,  on  accoont  of  their  powerful  aromatic 
odour,arefrequentlyput  into  wardrobes  among  clotfae8,asan  antidote  to  motfas, 
particulariy  in  tfae  case  of  wooUen  stufls.  A  few  drops  of  tfae  oil  wUI  serve 
tfae  same  purpose.  So  powerfiil  are  tfae  eflects  of  tfais  oU,  tfaat,  if  a  single  drop 
of  it  be  put  in  a  box  along  witfa  a  living  insect,  tfae  latter  alroost  instantly  dies. 
Tbe  lavender  ts  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  France ;  and  it  is  so  much 
hardier  than  tfae  rosemary,  tfaat  it  is  grown  in  auantities  for  periumers,  even 
in  tbe  neighbouriiood  of  Paris.  The  driest  sod,  in  tfae  warmest  situation, 
poduces  most  oil ;  and,  as  tfae  odour  of  tfais  plant  and  tfae  rosemary,  as, 
mdeed,  of  all  tfae  Labiaces,  depends  on  the  cusengagement  of  their  oil,  of 
course  it  ts  most  felt  in  hot  days  and  durine  sunshine.  The  lavender  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  tfae  neighbourfaood  of  London,  and  in  otfaer  parts  of 
En^and.  Park  Place,  near  Henley  on  Tfaames,  is  celebrated  for  its  lavender 
plantationsy  wfaicfa  occupy  between  40  and  50  acres.  **  The  plants  are  raised 
from  cuttin^,  whicfa  are  slipped  ofl*  and  prepared  by  women  in  tfae  autumn,  and 
bedded  in,  m  rows,  in  any  spare  piece  of  earden  ground,  wfaere  they  remain 
for  two  years.  The  ground  into  which  tney  are  to  be  transplanted,  being 
prepared  by  shaUow  trencfain^  or  double  plougfaine,  the  plants  are  placed  in 
rows  4  ft.  aparty  and  at  2  ft.  distance  in  the  rows.  For  tfaree  or  four  years,  a 
row  of  tumips  or  potatoes  is  grown  between  tfae  rows  of  lavender ;  afler  which 
period,  or  about  the  time  that  tfae  lavender  plants  in  tfae  rows  toucfa  each 
other,  balf  of  them  are  removed,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  plants  4  ft. 
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apart  every  way.    All  the  culture  which  is  required  aflerwards  is,  keepine  the 

soii  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  to 

touch  each  other ;  and  in  this  state  they  will  remain  from  fifreen  to  twenty 

years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil :  they  are  then  taken  up,  and  the 

ground  cropped  for  two  or  three  years  with  tumips  and  other  field  crops ; 

after  which  the  lavender  plantation  is  renewed.     The  flowers  are  obliged  to 

be  either  sold  to  a  regularly  licensed  distiller,  or 

distilled  on  the  premises,  on  accountofthe  excise 

laws.    The  oil  from  the  plantation  here  is  said  to 

be  of  the  best  quality ;  doubtless  from  the  cal- 

careous  nature  of  the  soil."    (Gard.  Mag.,  ix. 

p.  661.)    Miss    Kent,    in    her   Flora  DomeiticOy 

mentions    that   the    stalks    of   lavender,  when 

stripped  of  their  flowers,  form  an  agreeable  sub- 

stitute  for  pastiles,  and  burn  very  well  in  the 

little  vessels  made  for  burning  pastiles  in.  (p.  219.) 

The  poets  have  not  quite  neglected  the  lavender. 

Shenstone,  in  his  Schoolmislress,  says,  — 

"  And  UTcnder.  whofle  ipikei  ofazure  bloom 

Shall  be  erewhile  in  arld  bundle»  bound, 

To  lurk  amidst  her  labourt  of  the  loom, 
And  crown  her  kerchieft  clean  with  mickle  rare  pcrAmie.*' 

«.  K'cynot  graveolcru  Link,  and  A.  rotundifo/iu 
Pers.,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 

latter  of  Spain,  are  small  thyme-like  shrubs,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  heightt 
which  might  be  placed  on  rockwork. 

Gardoqiaa  Hooken  Benth.,  Swt.  Brit.  FL  Gard.,  2..s.  t.  271.,  is  a  small 
upright-branched  shrub,  with  obovate  pointed  leavesj  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  a  collector  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  was  introduced  in 
1831.  It  is  a  delicate,  but  showy,  little 
shrub,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers^  and  in 
all  probability  is  half-hardy. 

WestringisL  roimanni/ormis  Sm.,  Bot.  Rep., 
t.  214.,  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales; 
introduced  in  1791,  and  jproducing  its  pale 
blue  flowers  from  May  till  August.  It  is  a 
very  eligible  shrub  for  a  conservative  wall, 
from  the  rosemary-like  character  of  its  ever- 
green  foliage.  In  the  conservatory  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  it  is  9  h.  high 
in  a  pot,  and  will  doubtless  grow  much  higher 
when  trained  aeainst  a  wall. 

«.  Sdlvia  officmdlis  L.,  N .  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  25., 
and  oxxtfig.  1 141 .,  is  a  well-known  sufliruticose 
plant,  which,  though  seldom  seen  above  2ft. 
m  height,  yet,  in  deep  sandy  soil,  wiil  grow  to 
the  height  of  5  fr.  or  6  h.,  and  produce  a 
stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  We  have  seen 
plants  of  this  size  in  Donald'8  Nursery,  at 
Goldsworth,  in  Surrev;  and  we  have  seen 
hedges  of  sage  on  chafky  soiis,  between  3  ft. 

and  4  fl.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  known 
in  British  gardens  from  time  immemorial,  and  when  grown  in  masses,  and 
abounding  in  racemes  of  flowers,  it  is  very  omamental.  The  virtues  of  saee 
have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial.  The  Latin  name  of the  plant,Salvia, 
is  derived  from  salvere,  to  heal ;  and  one  of  the  Latin  poets  asks,  '*  Why  should 
a  man  die  who  has  sage  in  his  garden  ?"  According  to  Gerard,  **  No  man  needs 
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to  doubt  of  the  wholesomeness  of  sage  ale,  beinff  brewed  as 
it  should  be  with  si^  scabious,  betony,  spiknard,  squinanth, 
and  fennel  seeds."  (Herbal^  p.  766.) 

There  are  serenu  yarieties ;  one  of  which  has  the  leaves 
Taricsated ;  another  has  the  whole  plant  of  a  reddish  hue ;  and 
one  {fig.  1 142.),  common  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Paris,  and 
of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society*8  Oar-  \ 
den,  has  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  species. 

^  S.  Hab&is^ti  Wm.^  Bot.  Mag.,  U  1429.,  and  our 
Jig,  1143.,  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  appears  tolerably  dis- 
tinct.  " 

n.  S.  pond/era  L. ;  S.  crdtica  frut^cens  pomf fera  Tbtirfi., 
Fl.  Greec,  1. 1.  15.;  and  our^.  1144. ;  is  a  native  of  Candia;  introduced  in 
1699.    This  sort  o£  sage  is  described  as  growing  4ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and 
havine  pale  blue  flowers,  like  S.  officinidis.     The 
branches  are  liable  to  be  punctured  bjr  insects ;  in 

consequence  of  which  protuberances  are  produced  - 1- 

as  big  as  apples,  in  the  same  manner  as  galls  are 
produced  upon  the  oak,  and  mossy  excrescences 
upon  the  rose  tree.  Toumefort  savs  the  spikes  of 
flowers  of  this  kind  of  sage  are  1  n.  in  length,  and 
that  the  odour  of  the  plant  partakes  of  the  common  ^ 
sage  and  lavender.  Jn  the  Isle  of  Crete,  the  com- 
mon  sage  is  said  to  produce  the  same  excrescences 
as  those  of  S.  poroifera ;  and  the  inbabitants  carry  « 
them  to  market  there  under  the  name  of  sage  apples. 

This  circumstance,  and  some 

others,  induce  us  to  doubt 

whether  pomifera,  and  several 

other  of  the  alleeed  species, 

natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  ^ 

the  Levant,  and  the  north  of 

Africa,  enumerated    in    our  [\/*^ 

Hortui  BrUanniciu,  are  any  ^^^\ 


thin^  more  than  varieties  of  S,        /^        T^^-^ 
officmklis.    There  are  various       /i.>**----^^ 


\  half-hardy  species,  some  of  wliich  will  be  noticed  in 
\  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

AudiUrtWL  mcdna  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1469.,  and  our 

I  Jig.  1 146.,  is  a  curious  iittle  evergreen  shrub,  sent  from 

O>lombia,  in    1827,  by  Douglas.     It  ^ows  to  the 

height  of  \(t.  or  2  h.,  and  produces  its    pale  blue 

flowers  from  July  to  September.    There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 

8ociety's  Garden. 

App.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  or  siiffruticose  Species  qf  Labidcea, 

Lmdndmla  9iee^cka$  L,  Bar.  Ic,  SOl.,  N.  Du  Ham..  a  t. 

43l,  andour>^.1140.,  U  an  elegant  litUe  erergreen  shrub, 
with  oonspicuous  Ulac-coloured  flowen.  It  i»  «  natlre  of  the 
soath  of  Europe,  and  hai  been  known  In  gardent  since  the    > 
days  of  Gerard.    It  is  commonly  lcept  in  green.housca^;  but  / 
it  will  pess  the  wlnter  on  dry  rockwork,  with  litUe  or  no  V 
j    protection.  ^ 

I  L.  dent^  Lu,  Bot  Mag.,  1 401.,  and  our  Ar.ll4&,  \m  ^  (_ 
F  naUreof  Spain:  andX.p<m»atoBot  Mag.,  t400.,  andour 
Jlg.  1147.,  ia  a  natlTe  of  Madelra.  Both  sorta  are  curious  in 
•  their  learee,  and  well  deserve  a  place  in  ooUeeUona.  L.  «<- 
[  ridit  L'Hirit,  FL  Port,  1. 1  4.,  U  a  naUve  of  Madeira,  with 
L.  purple  flowen,  which  are  produced  froni  May  to  July. 
C^  PlectrdntMmt  fimticUut  L*H<rit  Sert,  85.  t  41.,  and  our 
£  Jlg.  1148.,  U  a  natire  of  the  forcsts  near  the  Cape  of  Oood 
l  Hope,  an  oM  inhaMtant  of  our  grecn-houses.  and  one  of  the 
r    few  green-house  planu  that  were  fouod  in  oid  conservatories 

in  Franoe  before  the  Rerolution.  In  that  country,  among  the  ^^gj 

old  orange  treea,  pomegranates,  oliTea,  and  oleanders,  whjch  ..... 

«e  oocMionany  fbund  lingering  about  ttiefiw  olddiitcaux  Uiat  sUU  exUt,  PlectrtaUius  flrutlc2«us 
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may  be  fbund  i 

6ft.  or7ft.hlgh.     In  an  1 149 

area  of  a  houM  in  Berke> 

ley  Strect,  therewere,  in 

1836.  two  planta,  about 

6  ft.  nlgh,  and  of  propoc^ 

portionate    bulk.      Mr. 

Bowie,  in  a  very  intereet- 

ing    conimunication    to 

the  Oard.Mag.an  raising 

Auttralian     and    Cape 

shrubs  flrom  seedt,  and 

acclimatising    them    to 

Europe,  propoMStonlace 

the  rlectrinthuB  ftuti. 

c6nit   in    green-houset, 

at  the  mott  suBoeptible 

of  cold ;  which,  if  pro» 

perly  puced,  wUl  prore 

a  warning  thermometer 

to  guard  asainst  direct 

injury  to  otbers,  as  it  it 

always  the  firtt  to  sufibr. 

and    consequently    will  ; 

show     the     increasing 

harm.  {Gard.  Mag.,  voL 

viU.  pi  7.) 

Sider\ti$     edmdicam 

Ait.  Com.  Hort.  2.  t 

99.,  i«  a  native  of  Madel. 

ra,  an  old  inhabitant  of 

green-houses  InEngland, 

and    of    orangeries    in 

Franoe,  where  we  have 

seen   it  growing  about 

the  same;  height  as  the 

Plectrinthus  ftruUcdsui. 
There  are  scveral  other  sorU,  flrom  the  Canariet,  SkMin,  the  Levant,  &c,  whldh  wffl  be  fouad  c 
rated  in  the  Horttu  BriUmnicui^  all  of  which  would  probably  live  on  rockwork,  with  very  Uttle  pro- 
tection  during  winter. '  »«.,       ^  --«.«».    ^     wt  w  u 

LeonUii  Leonknu  R.  Br. ;  Phl&mis  Leondrus  L.,  Boi.Mag.,  1 478. ;  U  a  Cape  shrub.  whlch  has 
been  in  the  country  slnce  1712.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.,  and  is  tolerably  hardy.  It 
bcarsshowyscarletflowcrs,butdoesnotflowerfrecIyinBritaln. 
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CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

OF   THE   UARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANT8    OP    THE   ORDER    f^RBENA^CBJE. 

This  order,  which  is  closely  allied  to  Labiacese,  consists  chiefly  of  planU 
natiyes  of  tropical  countries;  and,  amonf  these»  the  most  remarliable  is  the 
Tectona  grandis  L.,  or  teak  trec,  the  oak  of  India.  This  trec,  Mr.  Royle  informs 
us,  has  been  planted  as  far  north  as  Sahaninpore,  lat.  29°  57'  n.,  or  about 
theparallel  of  the  Canary  Islands;  from  which  we  should  think  it  might  be 
grown  in  the  south  of  England  against  a  wall. 

Genus  I. 


FTTEX  L.  Thb  Chastb  Trbe.    Lin.  Sjfsi.  Didynamia  Angiosi^drmia. 


Gantn.*  t  5&  ;  MilL  Icon.,  t  S75i  i  N.  Du  Hjun..  &  pi  115. ;  Llndl.  N»t  Sy»t  Bot,  p.  f7a ;  Doa*i 

Afmmirmes.    Gatilicr,  Fr. ;  KeMchbuim,  Ger. 

DervmMtkM.    From  Mieo,  to  biDd,  ai  with  an  oiier ;  in  refereDce  to  the  flexibillty  of  the  ihoott. 

Gcti.  Char^  Sfc.  Calyx  short,  5-toothed.  CoroUa  bilabiate;  upper  lip  bifid, 
lower  one  trifid ;  middle  segment  of  the  lower  lip  the  largest.  Stamem  4. 
didynamous,  ascending.  SHgma  bifid.  Drupe  containing  a  4-ceIled  nut. 
CeUs  l-seeded.  {DofCs  MiU.^  iv.)  —  Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  India,  China,  and  North  America.  The  only  hardy 
species  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

•  1.  F.  i^^GNUs  ca'stus  L.    The  officmal,  or  true,  Chaste  Tree. 

JAmljfiiaiiM.    Lin.  Sp.,  890. ;  Lain.  Dict,  8.  pl  611. ;  Don*f  Mill.,  4. 

SgmoiiiuteM.    Eltignnm  Tbcophiist^  Lob.  leoo.,  1 138. ;  A'gau»  castin  Blackuf. ;  Axtort  au  Polvre, 

£ji^avSiCPL»Mkw.  Heib.,  1 1S9. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6. 1 35. ;  and  omjlg.  115S. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  opposite,  digitate,  7 — 5-lobed :  leafiets  lanceolate, 
mostly  qoite  entire,  hoary  beneath.  Racemes  terminal,  panicled.  Flowers 
verticillate.  {DorCs  Mili.,iy.)  A  shrub,  of  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  which 
produces  its  white,  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  red- 
dish  white,  flowers  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sidly,  Naples,  the  north  of  Afirica,  and  Egypt,  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1570.  In  favourable 
sitoations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it 
grows  to  the  height  ot  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  firom  7in.  to  15  in.  in  length.  In  fine 
seasons,  they  appear  in  September,  but  in  bad 
aotumns  not  till  October ;  and  then  they  never  ex- 
pand  freely.  Its  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour ;  ^ 
but  the  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  smdl,  although 
aromatic.  No  seeds  are  produced  in  England. 
The  plant  received  the  name  of  chaste  from  the 
Greeks;  because,  accordin^  to  Pliny,  the  Athenian 
matrons,  during  the  festival  m  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
Thesmophoria,  when  they  were  dressed  in  white 
robe8,and  enjoined  to  preserve  the  strictest  chastity, 

strewed  their  beds  with  it.  The  seeds  Bergius  states  to  be  carminative ; 
and  those  of  Fftex  trif^Iia  L.,  a  native  of  India  and  China,  are  much  used^ 
on  this  account,bv  Indian  practitioners.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  any  soil 
that  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  it  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  put  in  in 
aotumn,  and  protected  with  a  hand-glass.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  U.  Gd.;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  aiid  at  New  York,50cents. 

4  p  4 
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Varieij/, 

•  V.  A.  2  lai^yia  Mill.  (N.  Du  Ham.^yl  p.  116.)  has  the  leaflets broader 
and  shorter  than  those  of  the  species.  The  spikes  of  flowers 
are  shorter,  and  the  flowers  are  always  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy,  and  was  known  to  Lobel  and  Bauhin. 
There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

App.  i.     Halfhardy  Species  qfWtex. 

V.  i>tei9a  Lun.,  MilL  Ic,  t  875.  flm.  1.  «nd  8.;  V.  Neg^uulo  Bot  Mag.,  t.  361 ;  U  a  natire  of 
China,  where  it  grows  to  the  heigbt  of  4  ft,  and  flowen  fhmi  July  to  September.  It  wai  introduced 
in  1758,  but  is  not  common  in  green-houiea. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Plants  ofthe  Order  \erbendcece. 

Cieroddndrum  Mrme  R.  Br.:  Volkam^la 
in^rmia  Z,.,  Jaeq.  SuppL,  117.  4.  f.  1.} 
and  our>^.  1153.  Thii  shrub  growi,  witn 
the  greatett  vigour,  against  the  wall  in  tlie 
/  Horticultural  Society*s  Gaxden,  where  it 
hasstood  since  1889;  uninjured  by  any  of 
j  the  winters  that  have  oocurred  during  that 
period. 

Clerodindrttm    medotUtimum    Paxton*s 

Mag  of  Bot.  S.  p.  217.    A  branching  shrub, 

growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  with  an  erect 

,    stem,  and  cordate  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers 

k   produoed  in  large  spreading  terminal  pani- 

cles,  of  a   yivid  scarlet  colour,  and  each 

...  -  averaging  2  in.  in    length,  tubular  below, 

1 1  ^«3  with  a  5.parted  spreading  limb.    The  native 

oountry  of  this  plant  is  not  stated ;  but  it  is  probably  Japan.    Measrs.  Lucomb 


and  it  flowered  profUsely  in  their  nursery  in  Ausust  and  September,  1836, 
and  at  Chatsworth  in  October  of  the  same  vear.  Mr.  Paxton  describes  it  as 
oneof  the  flnest  plants  wbich  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  flgure:  and  as 


oneortoe  nnest  planu  wnich  he  has  nad  tne  gooo  tortune  to  ngure:  ana  as 
fiir  superior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  famlly  to  which  it  belongs.  Messra.XiUComb 
and  Pince  have  a  v^  flne  plant  in  the  open  border. 

DurdntB  cyHnea  Hort  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  generallv 
considered  as  a  hothouse  plant ;  but  a  plant  has  stood  against  the  wall 
in  the  Horticultural  Soclety*s  Oarden  since  1833;  and,  though  the  shooU 
are  killed  back  during  the  winter  season.  it  always  grows  vigorously  during 
iummer,  attaining  nearly  the  height  of  the  wall.  1 1 54 

Aloutia,  alrioddra  Or. ;  Ferbena  triph^Ila  UHSrit, ;  Lippia  citriodora  Kunth^ 

Bot,  Mag.y  t.  367.;  and  our  ^.  1154.;  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has  been  in 

the  country  since  1784.     In  dry  soils,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it 

will  live  in  the  open  border  for  many  years,  without  any  protection,  except 

a  little  litter  thrown  about  the  roots ;  for,  though  frequently  killed  down  to 

the  ground,  it  seldom  fails  to  spring  up  with  vigour  the  following  spring, 

and  continue  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.     In  the  Chelsea  Bih 

tanic  Oarden,  there  is  a  plant  against  the  wall,  which  in  six  years  has  attained 

the  height  of  10  ft.,  erowing  vigorously,  and  flowering  freely.    The  leaves  are 

gratefuUy  fragr&nt  wnen  slightly  bruised ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  on  that 

of  its  small  elegant  whitish  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  coUections.   Of 

all  those  shrubs,  Dr.  MaccuIIoch  observes,  **  which  require  the  protection  of  a 

green-house  in  England,  the  Ferb^na  triph^lla  (Aloysia  Htriodora)  is  that  of 

which  the  luxuriance  is  in  Guemsey  ttie  most  remarkable.     Its  miserable 

stinted  ^rowth,  and  bare  woody  stem,  are  well  known  to  us.     In  Guemsey  it 

thrives  m  exposed  situations,  and  becomes  a  tree  of  12  ft.  or  18  ft.  in  height, 

spreading  in  a  circle  of  eaual  diameter,  and  its  lonff  branches  reaching  down 

to  the  ground  on  all  sides.     Its  growth  is  indeed  so  luxuriant,  that  it  is 

necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  troublesome  by  perpetual  cutting :  fresh 

shoots,  14  ft.  in  length,  resembling  those  of  the  osier  willow,  being  annually 

produced."  (Quat/le*t  Jertey  and  Gruemtey,  Appendix,  p.  341.)   It  is  also  com- 

monly  said  tnat  this  shrub  attains  a  large  size  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey ;  but  a 

writer  in  the  Gardener't  Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  551.,  says  that  he  expected  to 

see  it  generally  cultivated,  but  that  the  only  plant  he  saw  in  the  island  was 

one  in  the  garden  of  a  nurseryman,  and  that  not  of  extraordinary  size.     The 

nurseryman,  however,  told  him  there  were  trees  in  the  island  with  stems  as 

thick  as  his  wrist,  and  proportionably  high. 
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CHAP.  LXXXVIII. 

OF    TUE   HALF-HARDY   PLANT8   OF   THE   ORDER   MYOPO^RINiE. 


M  pmrvifbUmm  R.  Br.  BoL  Mag.,  1 1691.,  S»  a  nativ*  ot  New  HoOaDd,  witb  tniUog 
ud  flHAll  white  llowm,  which  are  produoed  In  graat  proAiclon  nearly  all  the  vear.  A  plaat 
againat  our  coaaerrative  wall  at  Bayiwater  Uved  four  yeara,  producinff  thoota  of  6  ft.  or  6  rt  in 
lengtb  in  onc  leeion,  which  were  mott  beautifiilly  covered  with  flowera.  The  plant  growa 
ao  rapidly,  that  we  bare  no  doubt  it  would  eorer  nuuay  aqoare  yarda  oT  waU  in  a  Tcry  ihort  pcrlod. 
Tbcre  are  otber  •pedea  c»r  the  genua  baring  tbe  aame  hablt  oT  growtb,  mort  partlcakny  M. 
efpataifHwm  &  Br.,  M.  diff^twn  R  Br.,  and  M.  adtdnden»  R.  Br. 


CHAP.  LXXXIX. 


OF   THE   HALFoHARDY   PLANTS    BELONOING   TO   THE  ORDER 
GLOBULARIA^CEiE. 

Giolmldria  longiJoUa  L.;  O.  jalicina  Lam.,  Bot,  Reg., 
t.659. ;  and  our  j^,  1 155. ;  is  a  native  of  MadeirtLy  with 
long,  dark  green,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowera, 
which  are  produced  in  July  and  Aueust.  It  was  in- 
troduced  in  1775;  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4ft.  ia  pots,  andy  doubtless,  twice  that  height^or  more, 
against  a  conservative  wall. 

G.  A^pum  L.,  Gar.^Aix,  fig.  42.,the  alvpo  globularia, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  ot  Europe,  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1640.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  erergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  heisht  ot  2  ft., 
about  Aix  and  Montpelier;  and  producinff  its  pale 
bluish  flowera  in  August  and  September.  Like  all  the 
plants  from  that  part  of  Europe,  it  is  easily  protected 
m  British  gardens  in  a  cold  frame,  surrounded  by  turf 
walis  or  litter,  and  covered  with  roats  during  severe 
frosts.  It  might,  therefore,  be  readily  protected  on  dry 
rockwork  in  a  warm  situation,  or  at  the  base  of  a  con-  ^  ^  ^^ 
servatiye  wall.  There  is  a  varietv,  G.  A.  integrifdUum, 
a  native  of  the  same  climate,  which  is  distmguished 
from  the  species  by  having  entire  leaves. 


CHAP.  XC. 

OF   THE    HALF-HARDT   PLANTS    OF    THE   ORDBR   i>LUMBAGINA'CEA. 

UdUee  wtamfpttaU  L.,  Boc.  Sle.,t  Ifi..  ia  a  naUre  of  SicUy,wbere  It  growa  to  the  beight  of  3  (t,  and 
prodncea  ita  flnc  bluith  pun>le  flowen  in  July  and  August  &  t^ffimUcbta  L.  ia  a  naUve  of  Siberia, 
iriiicb  leldoin  exceedi  1  (t  in  height  Both  thete  speciea  are  verr  «uitable  for  oonaenrative  rockwork. 

PlMMftaigo  capintit  ThunU,  Bot  Reg.,  t.4i7.,  ia  a  naUre  of  the  Cape  d  Ocod  Hope,  with  ligbt 
blue  flowem,  wbicb  it  producet  In  ereat  proftuion  tbroughout  the  •ummer;  and,  though  it  isteldom 
•een  above  5  It  in  heigbt  in  green.houaea,  yet  we  have  leen  it  reecb  tbe  top  oT  a  wall  10  ft  or  IS  ft 
h^,  at  Biahoretofce  Vicarage^  in  Hampihire.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  x.  ^  190.) 


CHAP.  XCI. 

OF   THE    HARDY  LIGNBOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CHENOPODIA^^EJE. 

Thb  hardy  ligneous  species  of  this  order  have  whitish  or  glaucous  foliafe, 
and  small  flowers  of  nearly  the  same  colour :  the  latter  have  not  a  coroila, 
and  are  not  showv.  They  are  included  in  three  genera ;  the  names  and  cha- 
racteristics  of  which  are  as  foUows:  — 
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Chenopo^dium  Xf.  Flowera  bisexual.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent.  Stamens  5,  hypogynous ;  opposite  to,  and  of  about  the  length  of, 
the  sepds.  Anthera  with  round  lobes.  Ovary  orbicular,  depressed.  Ovule, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  l,  and  erect.  Styles  2,  short. 
Stignias  obtuse.  Fruit  a  utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx.  Seed  lens-shaped. 
Leaves  altemate,  generaliy  lobed,  bearine  a  friable,  unctuous  sctuf.  Flow- 
crs  numerous,  small,  green,  in  ^oups  that  are  disposed  in  leafV  spilies  or 
naked  panicles ;  or  the  flowera  sohtary,  or  2 — 3  tocether,  in  the  axils  of  teaves. 
(Smkh  Eng,  FL  ;  lAndley  Nai,  Syst.  ofBot,;  and  observation.) 

i^^TRiPLEx  L.  Flowero  some  bisexual,  some  female ;  those  of  both  kinds 
upon  one  plant.  —  Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent.  Stamens  5,  hypogynous;  opposite  to,  and  about  as  lonf  as,  the 
sepals.  Anthera  with  round  lobes.  Pistil  and  firuit  much  as  in  the  female 
flower ;  but,  in  Britain,  in  the  native  species,  seeds  are  scarcely  produced 
from  the  bisexual  flowera.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  deeplv  divided 
into  two  laree,  flat,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  lobes,  and  so  compressed  that  the 
lobes  have  tneir  inner  faces  approximate ;  permanent.  Owy  compressed. 
Ovule,  according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Truit  a 
utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx,  which  is  now  enlarged.  Seed  compressed, 
orbicular.  —  Leaves  altemate  or  opposite,  undivided  or  jagged,  bearing  a 
meal-like  scurf.  Flowera  numerous,  small,  greenbh,  in  groups  that  are 
axillary  or  disposed  in  spikes.  (Smith.  Eng,  FL  ;  LMUey  Hat.  Syst.  ofBot, ; 
and  observation^ 

Dio^Tis  Schreb,  Flowera  unisexual,  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  pbmt. 
—  Male  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  4  sepals,  permanent.  Stamens  4,  in- 
serted  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  opposite  to,  and  prominent  be^ond,  the 
sepals.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  of  one  piece  deeply  divided,  and 
ending  in  2  homs,  permanent,  and,  possibly,  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Ovule, 
accordine  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a  utride,  vil- 
lous  at  the  base,  partly  invested  by  the  calyx. — Leaves  altemate,  lanceolate, 
entire,  bearing  hoary  pubescence.  Male  flowera  in  axillary  groups  that  are 
disposed  in  leafy  spikes.  Female  flowera  about  2  togither,  axillarj. 
(EncycLofPlanis;  NuttaUGen.;  Lmdley  Nat,Syst,ofBot,;9ndobserym:dotL) 

Genus  I. 


□□ 


CHENOPO^DIUM  L,    The  Goosefoot.    Lm,  Syst,  Pent&ndria  Dig^nia. 

IdtntiflcaUom.    Un.  Gen.,  ISL,  but  with  some  modiAcatloii  sliice. 
"  *  "'     "        'iiuerine,  iPr. ;  Oetue  FUM,  Gfer. 

Icwordt  cAA»,  a soose, and poM  podM.fbot;  maoyof  the^iecktluiTinf 


8wmoi^fme$.    Salabb^  ^ ;  Anaerine,  Fr. ;  Oeuce  Fum,  Oer. 
Derivatkm.    Ftom  the  Oreelc  wordt  cAA»,  a  soose,  and  poM  ] 
laiBe  angular  leaTei  extremely  Uke  tbe  wobed  fbot  ofa  waterfowL 


Description,  ^c,  A  genus  of  which  there  are  only  three  ligneous  specics 
in  British  gardens :  two  of  these  formerly  belonged  to  the  genus  Salsc^la,  or 
saltwort;  and»  like  the  other  plants  of  that  gcnus,  they  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  soda,  more  especially  iQ  their  native  habitats,  near  the  sea.  The 
plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil ;  and  they  are  readily  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings. 

•  1.  C.  FRUTico^UM  Schrad,    Thc  shrulb}  (joosefoot,  or  Sionecrop  IVee. 

IdentificaHom.     Schrader,  according  to  G.  I)on  in  Hort.  Kiit. 

8gnon^me$.    SalibU  fruUctMi  Lin,  Sp.Pt.Z  V ,  iViUd.  So.  Pl.,  t  p.  ISia,  Eng.  Boi.,  t  6S&,  FL 

GrtK.t  t  SS5..  Bnr.  Flora,  Sl  p.  18.,  A*    Vu  l  am.,  &  pi  869L }  the  •hnibby  Olawworti  Soude  cn 

Aitwe,  Fr. ;  ftraucnartiget  Salxlcraut.  Grr. 
Engramng».    Eng.  Bot,  1 6S5. ;  Flor.  Gca^  ,  L  23o. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  1 79. ;  and  our^.  1156,1157. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c,  Shrubby,  upright,  everareen.  Leaves  semicylindrical,  blunt- 
ish,  imbricate.  (Smith  Eng,  Fl ,  and  Willd.  Sp,  PL)  This  spedes  is  a  low 
shrub,  seldom  exceeding  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  in  height,  with  numerous  cylindrical 
upright  brapches ;  and  sessile,  linear,  fleshy,  and  altemate  leaves,  which  are 
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glabrousy  and  flat  on  their  upper  surfiure, 
of  a  Tery  glancousjmen,  and  placed  verv 
near  eadi  otber.  Tbe  flowers  are  smaU, 
greenishy  and  azillary;  uauaUy  aolitary. 
Tbe  Btamens  are  genmlly  longer  tban  tbe 
divisions  of  tbe  calyx;  and  tbe  Btyles, 
wbicb  are  2 — 3  in  number,  are  reddiab. 
It  is  found  wild  on  tbe  sbores  of  tbe  Me- 
diterranean,  botb  in  Europe  and  Africa; 
and  on  tbe  sea  coasts  in  Eng^d.  It  is  . 
perfectly  bardy;  and,  eren  wben  killed  \ 
down  to  tbe  ground  by  ae?  ere  froat  in 
winter,  it  is  sure  to  tbrow  up  freab  sboots 
in  sprinff.  It  ia  not  Tery  omamental»  but 
is  uaefuly  in  aome  rituationa,  as  a  glaucous 
1 15^  evergreen  buab.   It  may  be  propogated  bv 

seeds,  laym^  cuttings,  or  suckera.  It 
should  be  pkmted  in  a  sbeitared  rituation,  as  it  is  an  erergreen,  and  tbe 
leares,  from  tbeir  succulency  are  earily  aflfected  by  tbe  frost,  wbich  tums 
them  black.  Tbe  brancbes  are  Tery  brittle,  and  apt  to  bresk  off:  tbey 
should  not,  bowever,  be  tied  up  dosely,  as  tbe  leaves  wiil  rot  if  they  are 
not  aUowed  abundance  of  light  and  air. 

o.  2,  C.  PARviFoYiuM  R,  et  S,    The  small^leaved  Qooiefoot. 

Hemi^cmtiom.    Rcnn.  et  Scfault  Sytt  Vm.,  6L  a  fi6& 

%iMMynws.    C.  IhiCicJMum  Bielt.  in  FL  Taur..Cmic.t  1.  P>  181.,  excluaiTely  of  aU  Uie  frnonjiMi :  C 

mlcraplrfllum  Bkb.  in  8mL  to  FL  Tamr.-Camc,  \.  |k  875. ;  SalibU  AuUobn  JBIM.  Ca$p.,  p.  149. 

App.  Na  &.  PmlL  //.,&  pwS01s  SoaMa mienipbtlU  PalL  lUiuL,  &  1 44 
Emgra9imf,    nOL  IIL,  &  t  44. 

DeaarMkm,  fr.  ImpetfecUy  erergreen,  Ihitetoent,  much  brancbed,  nreedine,  gUbroue,  about  S  ft 
blgh.  LenTee  uper,  oUong,  obtnae,  glaoocKent.  flesby ;  tbe  lower  halr  an  incn  long.  tbe  floral  onee 
ihoffter.  FlowerioftbeabttwoftboMof  Cmarftimum,tbreetogetber,attacbedtotnepetioleaboTe 
its  beee,  Dot  bracteatcd.  Tbe  Mpala  tbat  attcnd  tbe  fruit  arc  eoual  and  conrex  at  tbe  bacfc.  (AM.) 
Freqnent  in  tbc  plaim  of  Eaitem  Caucamt,  towarditheCaepian  Sea,  and  near  tbe  talt  riTcr  OorkiOBt 
wbcre  it  it  beliered  to  be  deleterlooa  to  hotwa.  {R.  ei  8.  ^et.  Fig.)  It  waa  Intioduoed  Into  tom' 
laad  in  1885,  but  ia  Tcry  iddom  fi>und  in  coUccClooiL 

o.  3.  C.  BOKTB^MSE  R.  ct  S.    The  Garden  Oooaefoot. 

Memt^afhm.    EaeoL  et  flehult  Syct  Veg.,  6L  p.  SflBL 

Sgmommme».    SoaMaborttecia  Arcfc.  ^BgimL  Arab.,  p.71.;  DeUU  D4$er.  d»  VE:g!iipU.^lAo.m.\ 

flalwia  diT#rgeni  JPoir.  Emc.  Metk.f  7.  pc  x99. 

De$er^ft»om,  ijpe.  SabcTergreen.  A  drnib^  about  Sft.  bigfa,  rery  dlflbae.  Stem.  brancbei,and  leaTca 
ipottcd  with  white,  haTlng  upoo  their  turteee  a  mealy  matter  that  may  be  ruobcd  oC  LeaTCi  flat 
abore,  Hnenr,  flesby.  Floweri  axUlary,  seciile,  in  groopc  Stigmaa  S,  united  at  the  baie.  Calyx,  aa 
H  altcndi  the  fruit,  flethy,  dlTerging.  It  i»  werj  dmilar  to^  iTnot  identical  with,  8ali61a  trlgyna 
Ca».  [R.eiS.  SmL  Feg.)  A  low  nntaiterecting  ibrub,  a  natiTo  of  Aila,  and  tbe  ioutb  of  Eunipe, 
mppoied  tobe  m  BrioHi  gardenc ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  we  baTe  ceen  the  plant 

Genus  II. 


UL 


i4TRIPLEX  L.    The  Orache.    Lm.  Syst.  Polygkmia  Mon<s'cia. 

Ueulificatiem.    lin.  Oen.,  74& ;  Eng.  Flor.,  4.  pi  955. 

DeriwaHtm.  From  a<rr,  Uack ;  aooonUBg  to  iome  by  aotiphracli,  in  referenoe  to  the  wbitiib,  or 
mealy,  bne  of  tbe  plant& 

DeMcription,  S^c.  Sbnibs,  witb  imperfectly  woody  brancbes,  and  succulent 
leayes,  white  or  gkmcous  firom  being  covered  witb  a  mealy  powder.  Nadves 
of  Britain  or  the  south  of  Europe,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

ai  1.  i4.  Hi/iAum  L.     Tbe  Halimus  Orache,  qt  Tree  Purslane. 

UemttficaiiOH.  Lin.  Hort  aiff ,  4691 ;  Oroo.  Virg.,  195l  :  Roy.  Lugdb^,  8ia  ;  MIH.  Dlct,  Na  9L, 
Pafl.It,l. ;  Appcnd.  It,  2.  p^  4T7. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1838.  _     «„ 

Sgmomgmtes.  Aftlimua  latifblius  tiTC  flruticbsua  &MfA.  PiM.,19a,  Ger.  Eutae.,  v.  BSSL ;  HUhau»  L 
Gtet.  Hi»t.,  1.  p.  53. ;  the  broad.lecTcd  S«  Puralane  Trec ;  Arrocbe,  ^.;  •traucharUge  Mdde,  Grr. 

Emgramimgt.    Park.  Theatr.,  794.  t  9. ;  Gcr.  Emao.,  pi  599.  £  1. ;  and  our^.  1158. 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stem  Bhrubby.  Leaves  alteriuite  or 
opposite»  their  figure  partaking  of  an  oblong  and  a 
rhomb,  entire.  (TfW/.)  It  inhabits  hedges  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Portug^  Virginia,  and  SS)eria ;  and 
was  introduced  in  1640.  An  ereigreen  shrub,  which 
ffrows  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  rorms  a  large  broad 
head.  The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
white  bark,  which  becomes  grey,  and  peels  off  length- 
wise,  as  the  tree  gets  old.  The  branches  are  very 
brittie,  and  have  but  little  pith.  The  leaves  are  soft, 
wfaite,  and  silvery,  and,  in  shape,  resemble  the  (}reek 
A.  The  shrub  seidom  flowers  in  Britain;  but,  from 
its  not  being  quite  deciduous,  and  from  the  siiv^  hue 
of  its  foliage,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  shrubberies  and 
other  omamental  plantations.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  made  m  the  usual  manner,  but  carefully 
protected  from  sparrows,  which  are  so  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub,  that  ^  when  th^  once  find  them 
out,  they  wiil  never  leave  or  forsake  them,  until  they  liave  entirely  stripped 
the  plants ;  and  though  the  shrub  wiii  shoot  out  afiresh,  yet  they  wm  as 
constantly  repair  to  their  repast ;  and  will  thus  continue  to  prey  upon 
them,  until  they  have  entirelj^  destroyed  them."  (See  MarshaU  on  Planthtg 
and  Rural  Ornament,  vol.  h.  p.  29.)  It  requires  a  sheltered  situadon, 
being  liable  to  injuryfirom  firost.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
1«.  &.  each. 

%*  2.  A.  PORTULACoi^Es  L,    The  Purslane-like,  or  shrubbt/,  Orache,  or  Sea 

Purslane, 

Ugntiflcatitm.    Lln.  FL  Suec.^  91ft ;  MilL  Dlct ,  Na  S. ;  Wllld.  Sp. 

PL,  4.  p.  8S7^  Smith  Enc.  Flor.,  i.  p.  £56. 
SMMNMiMt.    HihmuM  MCQndus  Cius.  Hi$t.^  S^f.;   H.  vule&ris  Ger. 

Bmae.,  58a  f.  |  HiWmuM  seu  Portulicft  marliui  Bamh,  Pim.,  ISO. ; 

i4'triples  mari Unu,  HOirouf  et  PortuUu»  marlna  dicta,  «ogustifMia, 

BaU  Swm.,  153^ ;  tbe  narrow4eaTed  Sea  Purtlane  Tree. 
BngrawiHg»,    Eng.  Bot,  t  iSL ;  aod  our^.  1159. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,     Stem  shnibby,  spreading.    Leaves 
opposite,  obovate-lanceolate,  entire.    Flowers  gene- 
rally  unisexual ;  tliose  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
{SfMih  Eng,  Flor.)    It  inhabits  the  northem  shores 
of  Europe;  and,  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  occasion- 
ally  found  in  muddy  places  by  the  sea  side.  It  is  a 
low  shrub,  or  trailer,  with  less  silvery  leaves  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species ;  the  whole  plant,  also, 
is  much  smaller.    It  may  be  grown  in  the  open  gar- 
den,  or  in  pots  among  alpines.    The  name  of  .&&ii- 
mus,  given  to  this  and  the  preceding  species  by  Clu-  ^ 
sius,  bas  probably  been  the  source  of  the  epithet  ^ 
limif51ia,  applied  to  several  other  plante;  so  that      _ 
Mcdiaris  AaJimif61ia,&c.,  means  that  the  leaves  areglauc^us,  and  resembling 
those  of  certain  iunds  of  J^triplex. 


Genus  III. 


□ 


DIO^TIS  Schreb,    The  Diotis.    Im,  Syst,  MonceVia  TetrAndria. 

I4en^ficattoii.  Lin.  Qen.  Pl.,  ed.  Schreber,  Na  14£S. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Fl.,  4  p.  368. ;  Nutt  Oen.  and  Cat 
N.  Amer.  PL.  8.  p.  907.  It  ii  notthe  D&tit  oT  Detf.  Fl.  AtL  :  Dec  FL  Fr. ;  Smith  Eog.  Flor.,  9w 
p.  40S.  i  wbich  U  the  Otinthut  of  Linlc  Enum.,  and  the  Santoltna  marltima  L. 

%iiei^ymet.    CeratOklflt  Tomm. ;  A'xyrit  Lm. ;  Ceratotp^rmum  Per$. 
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Dfrfmmthn.  From  dit,  tmiee,  ax»d  omg,  ota$,  an  mr.  The  ealyz  of  the  female  flowcr  endt  In  two  irf- 
ments,  which  fkncy  may  oompere  to  enn,  although  they  mon  reicmble  horna :  and  thli  teoond 
idea  U  doobtlem  that  referred  to  in  Toumcfort*t  generic  name  CemtOldet,  ftora  kerat,  a  hora,fen. 
ArmHM,  and  eUo$,  likcneM. 

^  1.  D.  Ceratoi^des  W.    The  /u^horaed-co/^jr^  Diotis. 

Uemi^fiemtiom.    ^Villd.  flp.  PL,  4.  pi  3GB. 

^^MOiVVKy.    A'X]nric  CeratOldet  Lim.  Sm.  Pi..  1589. ;  Jmcq.  leom.  Rmr.,  1. 1 180. :  Ceratomirmum 

P^iptMom  Pert. ;  A'XTrU  fyuUc2iM,  fl6ribus  foemf  neis  lan&tis,  Gmtei.  Si6.,  S.p.  17.  No.  10.  t  S.  f.  1. : 

AcbTrftnthespappbsa  Portk.  De»er.,4».:  KraschenlnnikbTte  Ouildenst.  Act  IVtroa,  1&  p.  54&  1. 17. ; 

l^nlca  fUiis  lanceo&tis,  foeminlnis  hiniltus,  Rog.  Lmgdb.,  810. }  Ceratdldes  orientklis  fhitiobsa 

Elmkgai  fbtio  Tbnns.  Cor.,  58. ;  Orientalisches  Doppelohr.  Ger. 
Emgrmoimgt.    Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.,  L  1 18a ;  GmeL  Slbi,  &  pi  17.  Ko.  la  t  8.  £  t ;  Act  PeCropi,  1&  t  17. ; 

and  oarjg.  llfiO. 

Descnption^  ^c.    A  shnib,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary.   lotroduced 

in  1780,  and  producing  its  obscure  apetalous  flowers  in  March  and  April.    It 

grows  2  ft.   or  more  high,  much  more  across, 

and  aboundfl  in  slender  spreading  branches.    Its 

leaves  are  lanceolate,  narrow,  and  alteraate.   The 

whole  plant  is  hoary.    The  male  flowers  are  verj 

abundanty  and  disposed  mostly  in  approximate  ^ 

axillary  gToups  about  the  terminal  part  of  the 

branches.   The  female  flowers  are  less  numerous, 

and  mostly  upon  a  lower  part  of  the  branch, 

axillary,  and  generally  two  in  an  axil.   Both  male 

and  female  flowers  are  sessile,  or  nearly  so.   The  ' 

female  flowers  are  not  obvious.  The  male  flowers 

are  not  showy;  though  their  number,  grouped 

character,  and  the  yellow  anthers  prominent  from 

them,  render  the  flowering  of  the  shrub  obvious. 

They  have  a  slight  scent  of  a  honey-like  sweet- 

ness.   The  stocky  part  of  this  plant  is  persistentlv 

ligne[>us.    D.  Ceratoides  thnves  in  a  light  soil, 

and  is  easily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings 

inserted  in  the  soil  and  kept  covered  with  a  hand-glass.     Plants  b  the 

Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  in  August,  1836,  growine,  some  in  calcareous 

soil,  and  one  or  more  in  heath  mould,  were  about  2  ft.  nigh,  and  with  widely 

spreading  recumbent  branches.    This  shrab,  therefore,  appears  particularly 

well  adapted  for  rockwork ;  and,  if  gardens  were  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the 

geographical  or  topographical  distribution  of  plants,  the  D.  Ceratdides,  with 

the  diflerent  species  of  Nitrkria,  Calligonum,  &c.,  would  form  suiuble  species 

for  the  rockwork  of  Siberia. 

«.  D.  iamdtm  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,S.  pc  008.,  Nutt.Oen.  N.  Amer.,1  p.«7.,Tesemb1es  D.  Ceratffldei, 
bot  is  easily  distinguished,  at  flrst  sight,  by  the  long,  wooHy,  white  tomentum  which  perradei  all  iu 
parts.    Tbe atcm  is ligsag.    Thegroups  of  flowers are  so  crowded  asto  produce  the  resemblance  of 


App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  qf  Chenopodidcea. 

Anihatit  XmmaritcUhHa  L,  Car.  la,  3.  89a,  is  a  eurlous  Uttlc  sa]so1a.likc  plant,  a  natlTC  of  Spcln. 
whete  it  grows  8  ftliigh.  It  was  Introduccd  in  1758 :  but,  bdng  of  little  interest,  cxccpt  to  thc 
botanist,  it  is  rardy  to  be  met  wlth  even  in  botanic  nrdens.  A.  mpk^Ua  L.,  SalsMa  artlcuUta  Forti., 
Isanothcrplantof  thesamegenui,anatiTcof  AsiaMinor.  .^    .^ 

jadUa  pnmlratm  Scfar.,  Jacti.  Au..  9. 89*. ;  Salsbla  prottrUa  L.;  U  a  natirc  of  Uic  spuUi  of  Europc, 
growing  to  thc  height  of  5  ft,  wlth  the  general  hablt  of  a  salsola.  It  U  almost  sufBcienUT  hardy  to 
stand  in  the  opcn  air  without  protccUon.  A  plant  in  the  Cambrldge  Botanic  Oarden,  in  a  partly 
opcn  border,  U  a  flreelT  growing  shrub,  about  5  ft  high,  with  Its  lowcr  branchcs  prostrate,  and  iu 
opper  ones  drooping.    It  fi  clothcd  with  abundanec  of  narrow,  pointcd,  pubescent  leaTCs,  whlch  arc  a 

BBsea  TerTambra  L.,WalL  Hort,  8i.  1 10.,  Bmewe.  ef  PlamU,  t.  5i5a,  Is  a  naUTcof the  Canarics, 
wbere  it  grows  to  the  height  of  sa  or  lOft  A  pUnt  in  thc  Horticultural  Sodety^s  Oarden  has 
•tood  oot  sinee  1834,  against  a  walL  It  U  ffcneraUT  kiUed  to  the  ground  during  winter,  but  grows  up 
anin  Tiaoroashr  during  summcr,  and  usually  reacbes  f^om  5  ft.  to  6  ft  hlgh. 

COmtpXor&tmta  mtoHtpeOaea  Sehk.  Hand.,  1. 1 86.,  U  a  low  heath.like  shrub,  a  natiTC  of  the  south  of 
2moae,  comroon  in  Tarious  places  in  France :  for  instance,  at  ATignon,  on  thc  ruins  of  the  old  casUe 
It  U  of  a  decamtient  baMt,  wiUi  rcd  bark  to  iU  young  shoots,  and  with  hairy  narrow.pointcd  leavcs, 
Jo  groups  aioag  the  branches.  It  U  a  most  dcsirable  plant  Ibr  oonscrTaUTc  rockwork ;  and  if  traincd 
«gainse  a  walL  wc  hmre  no  doubt  It  would  coTcr  scTeral  square  yards  of  wall  in  a  ▼«!  «iort  time. 

Otker  Geman  beiomgtmgio  Ckemopomceie  contain  specics  whlch  maj  be  reckoned  half.hardr ;  but 
m^intmbereaSr  found by  turoing  to  Uie  enumcration  in  our  Hortmt  Britamnicut,  wctlo  noi 
ff  re  tbem  here. 
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CHAP.  XCII. 

OF   THB   HARDT  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER   POLTGONA\:EjE. 

DJSTiNCTirs  Charactemtics,  Leaves  alternate.  A  filmy  cylindricai 
sheath,  called  an  ochrea  (which  signifies  a  boot),  arises  fi*om  the  base  of  every 
leaf,  except  in  three  genera,  and  surrounds  the  stem  or  branch  for  raore  or  less 
of  the  interval  between  that  leaf  and  the  next  abore  it.  Oenerally  spcakin^, 
this  is  suffident  to  distinguish  the  Pohgonkcead  firom  all  other  plants.  Addi- 
tionally,  they  have  an  erect  ovule,  with  a  superior  radicle,  and,  in  most,  fiui- 
naceous  albumen.  (lAndlei/  Nat,  Syst.  o/  Bot.)  The  hardy  li^eous  species 
are  included  in  the  three  genera,  Iragop^rum  Bieb,,  Atraphkjua  jL.,  and  Gal- 
Ifgonum  L, ;  which  have  the  foliowing  characters. 

Tragopt^rum  Bieb,  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals»  that  are  imbricate  in 
aestivation,  permanent ;  the  2  exterior  smaller,  the  3  interior  investing  the 
fiiiity  which  b  an  achenium  that  is  3-comered  in  a  transverse  section  of  it. 
Stamens  8.  Styles  3.  Undershrubs,  with  the  habit  of  i^traphdxis,  but 
decumbent  or  trailing ;  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  species,  at  least  (T. 
^uxifolium  Bieb,),  are  deciduous.  In  the  stamens  and  pistil  the^  resemble 
Pol^gonum,  and  in  the  calyx  Riimex,  (Bieb,  Fl,  Taur^auc.^m,  p.  284. ; 
LindUy  Nat,  Sy$t,  o/Bot.iand  observation.)  Pedicels  jointed  in  T.  lanceo- 
Iktum  Bieb,  and  T.  pol^gamum  Spr,  (Fent,) 
i^TRAPHA^xis  L,  Caiyx  inferior,  of  4  leaves,  in  an  outer  smaller  pair  and  an 
interior  pair,  the  latter  resembling  petals;  or  4-parted,  with  the  lobes  equal. 
Stamens  6.  Stigmas  2,  in  one  species ;  style  bifid,  in  the  other.  Fruit 
compressed^  in  one  spedes;  roundish,  in  the  other.  Seed  1.  —  Species  2. 
Small  shrubs,  with  leaves  more  or  less  ovate.  (Wilid,  Sp,  PL,  2.  p.  248, 
249.,  and  obs^ 
Calli^gonum  £,  Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  turbinate  in  the  lower  part, 
ending  upwards  in  a  5-parted  spreadinff  border;  the  2  outer  lobes  rather 
the  smaller.  Stamens  about  16;  the  maments  slighUy  united  at  the  base, 
and  then  diverging.  Anthers  peltate.  Germen  4-8ided,  acuminate.  Styles 
4  or  3,  united  at  the  base  for  a  b'ttle  way,  slender,  spreading.  Sdgmas 
capitate.  Fruit  an  achenium  that  has  4  sides  and  4  wings ;  and  the  wings 
are  either  membranous,  longitudinally  2-parted,  toothed,  and  curled,  or 
rough  with  branched  bristles.  C.  Palllistt,  the  best-known  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  rush-like  shoots,  without  obvious  leaves, 
with  the  flowers  in  groups,  and  their  calvxes  partly  white.  (UHhHier  in 
Lin,  Soc.  7VYm#.,i.  p.  177. ;  and  Rees^s  Cyclop,) 

Genus  I. 
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TRAGOPY^RUM  Bieb,    Thb  Goat  Wheat.    Lin,  Syst.  Octimdria 

Trig^nia. 

Jdentificatiom.    Bleb.  Flor.  Taurico.Caucas.,  a  ^  884w 

Synomme.    PoltKOOum  IJh.  Hort  Upt.,  96.,  HWd.  8p.,  8.  p.  44a,  Bot.  Mag.,  1 1055.,  Bot.  lUg. 

Dcri9aUon.  Tragot,  a  goat.  and  fmrot,  wheat  The  S.corneTed  frulu  o€  luch  oT  tbe  Poljgookie» 
a«  have  Uiem  are  comparable.  wlUi  •ome  allowance,  to  wheat ;  and  goata  may  feed-  upon  thoae  oi 
the  Tragop^rum.  or  upon  tne  •brulM  thenuelTes ;  or  It  may  be  that  the  naroe  haa  been  InTented 
aa  one  readUy  diirtinctive  from  the  name  Fagoptruin,  now  tbe  name  oT  a  genus  tbat  Includea  tbe 
dlflteent  Unds  ofbuduwheat 

t«  ^  l.  T.  LANCBOLAh^uM  Bicb,    Thc  iBnceolote^aved  Ooat  Wheat. 

IdetOifieatioH.    Biebi  FL  Tfturloo.Caucai. 

Sunonumet.     Pol^gonum  fyut^scens  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  44a,  Willd.  Baumx.,  p^  S8&,  Bot.  Reg., 
t  Sai  X  strauchartlger  Rndterig,  Qer. 
Sngrauingt.    Omel.  SibL,  3. 1. 1£  t  2. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 861 ;  and  our>^.  116t 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  8tein  spreading  widely. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends, 
flat.  Ochrea  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the 
intemode.  The  2  exterior  sepals  reflexed, 
the  3  interior  ones  obcordate.  Flowers 
octandrous,  tri^nous.  A  native  of  Sibe^ 
ria  and  Dahuria.  (Willd,)  A  shnib,  a 
native  of  Siberia,  growing  from  1  ft.  to 
more  than  2ft.  hieh,  branchy,  even  to  the 
base.  Introduced  in  1770,  but  rare  in 
collections.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaf with 
a  frosty  hue,  spathulate-lanceolate,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  several  times  loneer  than  broad ; 
ita  edge  obscurely  indented.  The  petiole 
short.  The  ochrea  ends  in  2  acuminate 
points.  The  flowers  are  bome  on  terminal 
t¥rigs,  are  pediceled,  erect,  axillary,  1 — 3 
in  an  axil,  often  3,  and  are  so  (ysposed  as 

to  constitute  leafy  racemes.  The  calyxes  are  whitish,  variegated  with 
rose  colour,  and  persistent ;  and  of  the  5  sepals  to  each  flower,  the  3  tbat 
invest  the  ovary  aner  the  flowering  become  more  endrely  rosy.  The  pediceb, 
erect  wfaile  bearing  the  flower,  after  the  flowering  become  deflexed,  and  render 
the  flruit  pendulous.  (Bot,  Reg,)  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Ilorticultural 
8odsty's  Garden,  in  an  unfavourable  situation,  being  much  shaded  by 
trees,  which  is  upward  of  1  fl.  in  heiffht ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  forms  ahemispherical  bush  2^h,  high;  which, 
duriiig  great  part  of  July  and  August,  1836,  was  covered  with  its  beautiful 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  pink ;  and  formed  a  truly  admirable  object.  It 
thrives  best  in  peat  soil»  and  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most 
select  coUections. 

-*  2.  T.  ^xiFo^LiUM  Bieb.    The  Box-Ieaved  Qoat  Wheat. 

Idemt^Uatiom,    Bieb.  FL  TBUTico.C«ucac 

Mgmimgmvi.    Fctfmtxok  crtepulum  Tar.  m  8imt  Boi.  Mag,t  L  106Sk ;  P.  cauc&iicain  Bqirmanmaeu. 

Emgriwlmgs.    fioC  Niic.,  1 10&.  j  and  our  ^.  116S. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,    Leaf  obovate,  obtuse,  tipped  with  a  short 
mucro;    the  lateral  margins  undulated  and  reflexed, 
glabrous.  Ochreas  with  2  awns.    (Sims  in  Bot,  Mag,  t, 
1065.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Sibcria.    Introduced  in  i 
1800,  and  flowering  in  July.     Its  decumbent  branches  i 
wiJI  extend  2  h.  and  upwards  on  every  side  of  the  root ;  ^ 
their  bark  is  ash-coloured.    The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green  colour,  rather  rounded  in  outline,  about  1  m.  in 
diameter,  and  deciduous.    The  flowers  are  produced  m 
lonf  racemes,  are  nodding,  and  white.    The  fruit  is 
enclosed  by  the  3  inner  sepals,  which  become^  as  the 
iruit  ripens,  of  a  rosy  colour.     This,  and  the  preceding 
spedes,  are  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful  little  shrul  ,  i 

to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  very  seldom  seen  in  coUections.  Though 
they  require  heath  soil,  and  some  little  time  to  be  firmly  established,  yet 
when  once  they  are  so,  from  their  compact  neat  habit  of  ^owth,  very  little 
care  will  be  necessarv  aflerwards.  They  never  can  require  much  pruning, 
are  quite  hardy ;  and,  provided  the  soil  be  not  allowed  to  get  too  drv  in  the 
beat  of  summer,  they  are  always  certmn  of  flowering  freely.  We  hope  in 
due  time  to  see  our  provincial  horticultural  societies  encouraging  the  growth 
of  plants  of  this  kind,  by  ofiering  premiums  forwell  grown  specunens;  and 
for  those  who  collect  the  greatest  number  of  sorts. 

M  3.  T.  poly'gamum  Spr,    The  polygamous^jr^  Goat  Wheat. 

UfnHfietUUm.    Sprrag.  Syit  Veg.,  8.  p.  851.  ^       ,       ^^ 

Pb9gonum  poltfamnm  Vent.  CeUjt65.i  P.  pwrlfNium  Nutt.  Gm.,  1 .  p.  256. 
.  Vent  Celt.,  t6&  i  andour  Ar.  1163. 
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Spee.  Ckar.,  Sec.  LeaTM  tDatbul«te.UnMr.  Oehreu  lanoeolate,thorter  than  the  Intcmodes.  Flowera 
in  brancbea  racemes,  whose  rachlsee  are  thread.ahaped.  Stjrlet  dlatinct  A  natlTe  of  drv  aandv 
wastot  in  Carolina.    Introduced  in  1810,  and  flowen  In  July  and         ^      ^  "^  '^' 

Auffutt  iSpreng.)  T.  pol^gamum  Spr.  difibn  ttom  T.  lanceoiUura 
J9iM>.,  eapedally  in  the  fbllowing  points:  «tem  verjr  much  brancbed; 
leaf  •pathulate;  sexet  polygaroous;  sepals  expandod  during  the 
llowenng ;  and  ochreas  enttre  at  the  top.  The  polygamous  conmtion 
of  the  sexes  consists  in  the  flowers  <^  tne  saroe  plant  belng  some  bU 
sexual,  some  female.  {Fent.)  It  is  ashrub  less  than  1  ft.  high.  Its. 
stem  is  upright,  of  the  thicKness  of  a  raTen*s  qulll,  CTllndrical,  and 
bears  in  its  upper  part  numerous  slender  raroified  branches,  that 
are  dlsposed  so  as  to  form  a  bushy  head.  The  stem,  branches,  and 
branchlets  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  all  bear  ocbreas  of  this  colour, 
and  that  are  strlated,  membranous  at  the  tip,  truncate  on  one  side, 
and  end  lanceolately  on  the  other.  The  leaves  are  spathulate,  reflexed. 
glabrous,  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  a  fourth  of  their  length  broad,  and 
of  a  delicate  green  colour.  Tbe  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish  white 
oolour,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal ;  and  they 
together  gfve  the  appcarance  of  a  globose  panlcle.  The  rachis  of  the 
raoeme  bears  ochreas.  The  pedlcds  have  each  a  Joint  ( yent.  Celt.) 
We  have  not  seen  the  plant  In  Jlg.  1163.  a  is  a  stamen,  b  the  j^ll, 
and  e  the  bisexual  flower. 


T.  fKAngens  Bleb.,   T.  giducum  Spr.,  T.  grand(fidrwn  Bleb., 
scribed  by  botanists,  but  not  yet  introduoed. 

Genus  III. 


)  de. 


1163 


□ 


i^TRAPHAOaS  L.    Thb  Atbaphaxis.   Un.  Syst.  Hexdndria  Digjnia. 

Ideniifieathn.    Schreb.  Lln.  6en.,  Na  61S. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  848. 

Derivatkm.  Acoordlng  to  some  fttmi  a  privative,  and  trepko,  to  nourish ;  in  allusion  to  the  fhilt, 
which,  though  in  fcmn  like  that  of  the  buck  wheat,  is  unfit  for  fbod ;  accordlng  to  others,  pora  io 
atkroos  awcein,  flrom  its  coming  up  quickly  flrom  seed,  vis.  on  the  elghth  day. 

jt  \.  A.  spiNo^SA  L.    The  spine-^anc&^  Atraphaxis. 

Identifieatkm.  •  lin.  Hort  CUIE,  138. :  MiU.  Dict,  Na  1. ;  L'H*rlt  Stlrp.  Nov.,  1.  p.  S7. 1 14. ;  WUfcL 

Sp.  Pl.,  2.  p.  S48. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  lia 
Synomfme.    A^Xxiviex  orientaUs,  frtitex  aculelLtus,  flbre  pAlchro,  Toum.  Cor.,  9S. 
Sngravtngs.    L*H€rlt.  StirpTNov.,  1. 1 14. ;  Buxk  Cent,  1. 1  «X ;  DUL  EUb.,  t  4a  £  47. ;  Wats. 

DendrBrit,  1 119.;  and  our^l^f.  fl61 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Some  of  its  branches  resemble  spines,  and  this  character 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  species,  A.  undul4ta,  and  is  implied  in  the 
epithet  spindsa.  In  the  foUowing  description,  most  of  its  characters  are 
noted:  —  A  shrub,  of  about  2{t.  high,  upright,  with  |      1154 

most  of  the  branches  directed  upwards,  but  with  some 
horizontal,  and  some  a  little  deflexed.  The  horizontal 
and  deflexed  ones  are  the  shorter,  and,  when  leafleas, 
have  the  appearance  of  spines.  Watson  has  attributed 
(Dend.  Brit.')  this  to  their  tips  being  dead :  and  the 
case  seems  to  be  so.  The  bark  of  the  year  is  whitish; 
that  of  older  parts  \b  browo.  The  foliage  is  glaucous. 
The  flowers  are  white.  iThe  leaves  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  niany  less.  The  disk  ovate-acute;  the  pe- 
tiole  short.  The  flowers  are  bome  a  few  together 
about  the  tips  of  shoots  of  the  year ;  each  is  situate 
upon  a  slender  pedicel,  that  has  ajoint  about  or  below 
the  middle,  and  arises  from  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  The  ' 
calyx  is  of  4  leaves  that  are  imbricate  in  aestivation. 
The  2  exterior  are  smaller,  opposite,  and  become  re- 
flexed.  The  2  interior  are  opposite,  petal-like,  hori- 
zontal  durinff  the  flowering,  anerwards  approximate  to  the  ovary,  which 
\s  flat,  and  has  one  of  the  approximate  sepals  aeabst  each  of  its  flat 
sides.  Stigmas  2,  capitate.  Stamens  connate  at  the  base,  into  a  short 
disk  that  surrounds  tne  base  of  the  ovary.  (Observation,  and  WUld.  Sp. 
Pl.,  and  Wati,  Dend.  Brit.)  Indigenous  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  m 
the  Levant,  and  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1732,  but 
is  rare  in  coUections.    Therc  is  a  fine  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
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Lodd^es,^  upwards  of  2  ft.  h^,  wfaich  was  profusely  covered  with  white 
flowen,  tinged  with  pink,  io  August,  1836.  It  frequently  ripens  seeds 
there ;  but  no  plants  haFe  hitherto  been  raised  from  them.  There  is  also  a 
plant  in  the  Cbelsea  Botanic  Garden.  It  thrives  best  in  aandy  peat,  and  is 
propagated  by  layers.  So  elegant  and  rare  a  plant  deserves  a  plaoB  in  every 
choice  collection. 

9.  2.  A.  CNDULA^TA  L.    The  waved4nior(/  Atraphaxis. 

Jikm^kaHom.    Lln.  Hort  CUff,  157. ;  WilkL  Sp.  PL,  8.  p.849. 
Ei^rmtimg.    DiU.  Elth.,  t ».  C  3& 

Spec  Ckar.t  ^.    It  te  lcn  rigld  tfaan  the  A.  fp*n&«a,  and  hM  not  a  •piny  chanicter.    Itt  leivw  art 
ovate,  waved  at  the  edgea,  and  af  a  irfeener  hue.    The  calyx  te  4-parted,  and  haa  the  lobea  cqnal, 
uwe.    Htaroena  lanceolate.    Style  Wfld.    Frult  roundlsb.  (Obterratlon,  and  mUd. 


Sf^  n.)    A  natiTe  of  the  Cape  oT  Oood  Hope,  whence  it  wat  introdnoed  in  1798,  but  i«  rara  In 
'  eolleetioiia.    In  British  greeQ.hoQae8,  It  llowen  In  June  and  July :  and,  when  planted  out  In  the 
opaiSavden,itwiUpffodiaoeibootifromraMrrrBneou«itolon6t.    We  hart  not  Men  the  planL 

GrN  U8    IV. 

n 

CALLFGONUM  L.    Tas  Calligonum.    Lin.  St/si.    Dodecftndria  Tetra- 

gjnia. 

Lin.  Gen.,  flBa ;  L*H6rltier  in  Lln.  Soc.  Trana.,  1.  pi  177. ;  WUld.  8pi  PL,  1  a  98& 
PaUinteL.  Pteroo6ecuaPallL 
KaJkM^  beauty,  goMi ,  a  knee ;  In  detcripCion  of  the  neaft  and  Jolnted  eharaeler  of  the 

A  1.  C.  PALLA^s/ii  L*Herit.    Pallas^s  Calligonum. 

Ueni^lhalkm.    L'HMt  Stirpi,  8.  ix  97.,  and  In  Lin.  Soc.  Trani.,  1.  r^  177. ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  8L 

Ii8ifiL;  Wllld.SpLPL,a.p.987. 
^weajrwtfa.    Pteroc4ccua  apfafllua  Pall.  Fov.,  8L  p.  7Sa  t  &  ;  CalMfonum  polTgaQfildet  PaU.  ItkL. 

&  PL  59&  ;  PaUfciia  cAspica  Un.  fiL  SmL,  8%,  Savlgn^  In  Snc^. ;  PallAato  Pteroo6ccut  Patl. 
_FL  Ams.,  8.  plTQ.  t77,  /8. ;  jCMpUciier  Hadkenknopf^^pAr. 


iS^kSem. 


SX" 


.  in.,410. ;  PaU.  Itin.,8.  t.81. ;  Pali.  Fl.  Rou.,  8. 1 77, 78. ;  and  oor^.  1165.1108. 
S^.  Ckar.9  ^.    Frult  winged:  wingi  nembraiMMU,  curled,  and  toothed.  (L*RMi.  In  Lin.  Soe. 
TVwM.)    A«hruh,9ft.or4ft  high.    Introduced  In  1780,  but  rare  in  collectlona.    Inltsnatire 
Kate,  on  the  bonlu  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  its  root  ia  thick,  woody,  1|  in.  In  diameter,  ttrlking  deep  Into 
Uie  aand,  with  a  tulxTow  head.    Stems  numeroua,  about  the  thicknew  of  a 
Mding,  dichotomoui,  brittle,  with  a  grey  atriated 
round,  xigng,  pointed,  a  Uttle  knotty;  wlthout   , 
IMTM ;  putting  out  erery  ■prlng,  at  each 
joint,  trtm  6  to  10  cloM-Mt,  herbaoeoua,    ' 
nith.Uke  •hooCa,  MmetimM  alinple.  Mme. 
tlmM  branched,  of  a  flne  freen  and  nMrly  | 
glaucous  oolour ;  a  Aw  of  whlch  sunrlTe 
the  wlnter,  and  harden  Into  branchM; 
the  rcst  perish  and  Imto  a  knotty  scar. 
Stlpule    membranous,    obscordy    trlfld, 
shriTeling,  surroundlng  the  joint,  m  In 
the  polygonums.  LeaTM  altemate.  seasile, 
soHtary,  at  eacfa  joint  of  tfae  herbaoeous 
s;  Toond,  awl-ehapcd,  fleshy,  resemMlng  the  shoots ;  half  an  inch  long.    / 
PlallM  Mjs  tfaere  are  no  Imvm  ;  bnt  L'H#ritier  afflnns  thej  were  actnally    ' 
preseot  in  piants  cultlrated  by  himseif,  wblch  were  bearing  flowert  and  fhiit  11^^, 

Plowers  nooMroos,  in  dostm,  9—5  in  a  duster,  lateral,  or  axlUarj  withln  II DD 

the  stlpoles,  on  the  Toung  or  woody  branchM,  m  weU  m  on  tbe  herfoaceous  shoots ;  whlte,  wlth 
a  greenisb  tinge  in  the  mlddle  SCamens  16,  the  leneth  of  the  calyx.  and  witfaering  wttfa  it 
M  thc  fhait  increaiea,  withoat  fiining  off.  Fllaments  bnstleushaped,  tfalckmt  at  the  base,  downy. 
Antfoen  nearlr  globolar,  8^Iled.  Ovary  conlcal,  4.slded.  rarely  S^ided,  the  MAd  anglM  prolonged 
ao  M  to  ifann  the  wings  of  tbe  fruit  Wings  somewhat  orsl,  of  a  crimson  oolour,  striated,  and  spllt 
on  tbe  edges,  sprMding  on  each  sido  so  m  to  oonceal  the  nut  PalUs  describM  this  phint  m  a  slngu- 
lar  sfanib,  growing  plentiftilly  In  the  Dcsert  of  Kanm,  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  between  the  rlTers 
Bhymnos  and  Wolga,  lying  towards  the  Caspian  Sm,  where  it  flrequently  corers  whole  hills ;  the 
brancbM  attaining  Uie  height  of  a  man,  and  the  rooU  often  descendlhg  upwards  of  6ft.  Into  tfae 
sand.  It  aboonds  00  graTellT  hllls  near  the  Wolga,  at  Astracan,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  Cama, 
taa  the  deserts  of  Turtary.  llie  thtck  part  of  the  root  being  cut  acroM  in  the  winter  season,  a  gum 
exodes,  haring  the  appearance  of  tragacanth.  InAised  In  water,  it  swells,  and  is  changed  into  a 
swcetlsh  mucilage,  which  doM  not  soon  now  dry :  and,  if  exposed  to  heat,  fermenU  In  a  few  days, 
aad  acquiras  a  rmous  flaTOur.  The  wanderlng  tribM  form  tobacco.pipes  and  spoons  ftom  the  knocs 
tend  opon  the  irunk.  The  smoke  of  the  wood  Is  said  to  be  good  for  sore  eyes.  The  frult  is  succu- 
knt,  aeid,  and  excellent  Ibr  quenching  thlrst  The  flowers  are  produced  in  May,  and  the  ftiiit 
itens  io  Joly  The  nuts  germinate  frcely  when  sown  deeply  in  sand,  and  the  two  seed.leaTe«  brMk 
tetb  >aod  soddenlr  spring  up,  in  one  ni|^t,  1  in.  In  length,  and  thrcad-like  and  decumbent ;  but 
fhey  bMXMM  spceinfy  erest 
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a  amiimm  L'H«rit.  In  Lla  Tnujfc,  I.  p.  18a.  WUId.  Sp.  Pl.,  2.  p.  987. ;  and  C.  PdmUriVHMt.  i 
are  doKrib^  by  boUnliU,  and  rcgtatond  In  Sweeft  Hortmt  Briianniau  as  introduced ;  but  w«  are 
noC  aware  of  tlieir  being  in  the  country. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  qf  Foli/gofidce(e. 

BrtmnUMn  drrkhM  Gnrtn.  Fruct.,  1.  1 45.  f.  8.,  U  a  tendriled  cUmber,  a 
natiTe  of  CaroUna,  with  altemate^  oordate,  acuaoinate  leaTea,  and  flowen 
In  panided  racemei.  It  waa  introduced  in  1787.  and  is  oocationally  met  with 
in  old  ooUectioDs ;  for  example.  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Oardea. 

VLkmex  Lumdna  L..  Pluk.  Alm.,  S58, 253.,  !•  a  natiTe  of  the  Canarict,  with 
roundiah  riaucoui  leaTes,  which  hai  been  oocationally  found  in  green4iou>e«, 
dncethe  dap  of  Parkinaon.  It  growt  to  the  beight  of  5ft.  or  6ft.  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden :  and  produoei  ita  greenith  flowen  in  June  and 
July.  Tbere  are  two  other  Aft^ican  suflfVuticote  spedet  reoorded  in  our  Hor' 
tm*  BrUannicmt ;  and  there  i«  a  plant  In  the  Horticultural  Society*!  Garden, 
ftem  Moldavia,  which  has  twining  stenM,  and  of  which  a  portion  is  repre. 
•oited  in  Jlg.  1167.  It  growt  againtt  a  waU  with  an  east  aspect,  and,  though 
ftequently  kilied  down  durlng  winter,  nerer  faib  to  «pring  up  vigorously  the 
foUowing  spring. 

Vol^gomtm  adprisamm  R.  Br.,  Bot  Mag.,  L  3145..  the  Maoquarrie  Harbour 
▼ine,  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  principally  on  the  sea  diore,  about 
Macquarrie  Harbour.  It  is  an  eversreen  cUmber  or  trailer,  growine  to 
the  height  of  60  ft. :  flowerinff  ftom  May  to  August ;  and  ripentng  iti  fruit 
in  Deoember  and  January.  llie  flowers  are  axUlary,  and  are  suoceeded  bv 
racemes  of  frult,  whicb,  at  flrst  sight,  resemble  «nipes.  **  The  seed  of  ail 
the  pcdygonums,  which  is  a  small  hard  nut,  is  known  to  be  wholoMMne, 
(buac-wheat,  for  example) ;  but  in  P,  adpr^sum  the  seed  Is  invested  with 
the  etilarged  and  flcshy  segments  of  the  calyx,  whtch  gives  lo  each  fhilt  the 
appearance  of  a  beny  :  soroe  aoidity  in  this  frult  renders  it  av^lable  for 
tarts.**  (Bot.  Mok.,  April,  1892:  see  also  Oard.  Mag.t  vol.  vilL  p.ai7..  and 
voL  xL  p.  341.)  This  plant  was  introduced  in  18SS ;  and,  though  consiaered 
as  requirins  tne  green-house,  vet  we  have  litUe  doubt  it  would  Uve  against 
a  oonservative  wall,  or  as  a  tmler  on  dry  rockwork.  in  peatsoU,in  a  warm 
situ^ion.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth  mi«it  perhaps  recoro. 
mend  it  ibr  tbe  same  purposes  as  t^e  coboea,  and  otber  rapid-growing 
climbers. 


CHAR  XCIII. 


OP  THB  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNBOUS  PLANTS  OF  THB  ORDBR 

I,AURA^CBiB. 

This  order  is  disdnguished  fh>m  all  othera  by  the  foltowiiig  short  charac- 
teristics :  —  Anthers  opening  by  valves  which  curve  upwards ;  carpels  solitary 
and  superior;  and  ovules  pendulous.  (Lmdl.  Nat.  St/st.  of  BoL)  The  only 
other  order  treated  of  in  our  work,  in  which  there  is  an  analogous  inode  of 
opening  in  the  anthers,  is  Berberdce^e,  The  species  are  chiefly  trees,  soroe  of 
them  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America,  and  one  of  them  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Oenus  L 


LAUHUS  P^, 


The  Laurbl,  or  BAYy  Trbe. 
Monogynia. 


Un.  Syst^  Enne^dria 


UenMcation.  PUny,  on  the  authority  of  C.  G.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  ia  Liadl.  Nat  Syst  of  Bot, 
p.  flOSL ;  lin.  Gen..  Na  fiO&.  in  part :  and  so  of  OKMt  other  botanical  authMs. 

Smtongfmet.    Sattqfirat  and  BemOhh  C.  G.  Voa  Esenbeck ;  Daphn«,  GreeA. 

Derktatkm,  Fromlat».  praise;  in  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning  the  Roman  con- 
querors  with  laurel  in  their  triurophal  processions.  There  appears  some  doubt  of  the  Z.a<iru« 
n6billsbeingtheLaurusoftbeRomans,andtheDaphn«oftheOreeks.  (SeelMlphne.)  As.however, 
nothing  oertain  is  known  of  the  sutject,  we  have  /ollowed  the  popular  belief j  and,  in  tne  history 
glven  below  of  the  La6rus  ndbills,  we  have  treated  it  as  If  idenfical  with  the  Daphn«  of  the  Greeks. 

Gen.Char.ySiC  ^xei  polygamous,  or  dioecious.  CVz/^x  with  6  sepals.  Slamefis9; 
6  exterior,  3  interior,  and  each  of  them  having  a  pair  of  giand-like  bodiea 
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attached  to  its  base.  Thete  last  bave  been  deetned  imperfect  stamens. 
Anihers  adnate ;  of  2  ceils  in  niost  of  the  species,  of  4  unequal  ones  in  the 
others :  each  ceil  is  dosed  by  a  vertical  valve  that  opens  elastically,  and 
often  carries  ap  the  pollen  in  a  mass.  Fmit  a  carpei  that  is  pulpy  ex- 
ternally  and  includes  one  seed.  Cotyledons  eccentrically  peltate,  or,  in 
other  words,  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the  embryo  a  litUe  above  their 
base  line ;  as,  according  to  Brown,  is  the  case  in  all  Laurdoefle.  —  Spedes 
about  9.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  altemate,  dedduous,  or  persi^nt  in 
4  species,  entire,  or  lobed.  Flowers,  of  the  kinds  having  dedduous  leaves, 
appeariDg  before  the  leaves,  in  small  conglomerate  umbels ;  or,  in  L.  Sasta- 
frtu  L.  and  L,  4Ibida  Nutt.,  in  conglomerate  bracteate  racemes.  (NuitaU 
chiefly.)  L.  carolinensis  Catetby  is  an  evergreen  species  of  the  United 
States.  L.  n6bilis  fT.  is  an  evei^green  spedes  of  Italy.  The  latter  has 
fragrant  leaves.  Most  of  the  American  kinds  have  fragrant  bark,  and  their 
groups  of  flowers  attended  by  the  scales  of  the  buds  that  had  induded 
them.  (Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.)  The  genus  lAiirus  L.  has  been  divided,  and 
several  eenera  formed  out  of  it ;  but  all  the  hardy  spedes  are  here  retained 
under  the  ^eneric  name  of  LttdruB.    There  are  only  three  perfectly  hardy 

ries,  Zraurus  ndbiiis,  L.  Sdssajras,  and  L.  Benzoin,  but  there  are  several 
will  live  in  the  open  air  in  mild  climates,  or  with  a  litUe  protection. 

A.  Plants  evergreen  ;  hardy. 

*  2  1.  L.  NO^BiLis  L.     The  noble  Laurel»  or  Sioeet  Bay. 

IdmifieaHon.    Un.  9p.,5S9. ;  Hort  CliC»  156. ;  MUL  Dict,  Na  L  j  Martyii't  MUL,  No.a  ;  WHld. 

ap.  PU  2.  pi  479. ;  Lttk  Cat.  e4  18S6. 
8jn»omjfme$.    lAk<ifmCttmer.,Tbum.,Dodom.,  R^i  L.rvt\^tUBmik.  Fim.,4iB0.i  Laurier  cominuii, 

Laarier  fhuK.  Luirier  d*ApoUoo,  Laurier  k  uuce,  /V-. ;  gemelne  Loctoeer,  Gtr. 
Bmgrmimg».    BUckw.  Hecto.,  L  175. ;  Flor.  Orvc.,  t.  965. ;  and  Uie  plate  In  our  latt  Volume 

^tec.  Char.,  ^c.     Evergreen.     Flowers  4*-cleft.     Sexes  dioecious.     Leaves 
lanceolate,  vciny.    A  native  of  Italy  and  Oreece.  (  WUld.  Sp.  Pl.,  ii.  p.  480.) 
Varieties. 

tt  lu  R.  2  unduldta  Mill.  is  a  low  shrub,  seldom  ffrowing  higher  than 
4  ft.  or  6  h.f  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges,  \vnich  is  stated  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel  to  be  hardier  than  the  spedes. 
tt  L.  n.  3  saiidfblia  Swt,  L.  n.  angustif^lia  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  a  shrub,  rather 
hi^her  than  the  preceding  variety,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  not  so 
thick  as  those  oi  the  species,  and  of  a  lighter  green. 

*  L.  R.  4  variegdta  Swt,  L.  n.  (ol.  var.  Loda.  Cat.  —  Leaves  variegated. 

*  L.  II.  5  laH/Sia  MiU.  has  the  leaves  much  broader  and  smoother  than 

those  of  tbe  species.  This  is  the  broad-leaved  bay  of  Asia,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  too  tender  for  the  open 
air  in  England. 

m  L.  n.  6  rriipa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  somewhat  curled. 

m  h.  n.  Iflorepleno  N.  Du  Ham.  has  double  flowers. 

There  are  also  occasionaU^  variations,  such  as  the  stamens  varying  in 
number,  and  the  stamens  being  sometimes  expanded  flat. 

Deseription,  S^c.  An  evercreen  tree,  or  rather  enormous  shrub,  sometimes 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  always  displaying  a  tenden^  to  throw  up 
suckers;  and  rare^,  if  ever,  assuminn:  a  tree-uke  character.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen,  and  of  a  firm  texture;  thev  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic, 
subacrid,  slij^htly  bitterish  taste.  The  flowers  are  dioedous,  or  the  male  and 
female  on  diiferent  trees,  and  are  disposed  in  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  male  tree  is  the  most  showv,  from  the  greater  propordon  of  yellow  in  the 
flowers.  The  berry  is  ovate,  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  dark  purple,  approaching 
to  black.  The  sweet  bay  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
north  of  Airica,  wbere  its  general  height  is  about  30  ft.  8t.  Pierre  observes 
that  the  wild  bay  trees  on  tne  banks  ofthe  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly  are  remark- 
ably  fine,  which  might  probably  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  Daphne  (supposing  the 
Greek  daphn^  to  be  this  tree)  being  a  nymph,  the  daiighter  of  that  river. 
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Pallas  mentions  havinf  found  it  in  Tauria.  Tlie  exact  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion  into  Britain  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1562,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Turner'8  Herbal,  published  in  that  year ;  and  we  find  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  wer^ 
strewed  with  bay  leaves.  It  was  formeriy  considered  medicinal,  both  leaves 
and  berries  being  highly  aromatic  and  stomachic ;  they  are  also  astringent 
and  carminative.  An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  considered  benefidal, 
when  taken  intemally,  but  it  was  used  for  fomentations,  &c.  At  present,  the 
principal  use  of  the  tree  is  as  an  omamental  plant,  though  the  leaves  are  sdll 
employed  for  flavouring  custards,  blancmange,  &c.  In  mythology  this  tree  is 
celebrated  as  having  once  been  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  who,  flying 
fi*om  the  embraces  of  ApoIlo,and  reaching  the  banks  of  her  parent  stream,  called 
on  the  river  god  for  aid,  and  was  changed  into  a  laurel.  In  the  age  of 
Roman  greatness,  this  tree  was  consider^  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  also 
of  clemency.  The  victorious  generals  were  crowned  with  it  in  their  triumphal 
processions ;  every  common  soldier  carried  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  hand ;  and 
even  the  dispatches  announcing  a  victory  were  wrapped  up  in,  and  omamented 
with,  leaves  of  bay.  The  aromatic  odour  of  these  trees  was  supposed  by  the 
andent  Romans  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  contagion,  and  during  a  pes- 
tilence  the  Emperor  Claudius  removed  his  court  to  Laurendne,  so  ceiebrated 
for  its  bay  trees.  Theophrastus  tells  us  that  superstitious  Greeks  would 
keep  a  bav  leaf  in  their  mouths  all  day,  to  preserve  themselves  firom  misfor- 
tunes.  llie  Greeks  had  also  diviners  who  were  called  Daphnephapi,  be- 
cause  they  chewed  bav  leaves,  which  they  pretended  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  bay  was  dedicated  to  ApoUo,  and  the  first  temple 
raised  to  that  god  at  Delpni  was  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It 
was  the  favourite  tree  of  the  poets :  and  we  are  told  that  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Virgil,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  bay  tree ;  and  that  one  of  these 
trees  sprang  from  Virgii's  ashes,  and  is  still  growing  bver  his  tomb.  In  iater 
times  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  a^unst  lightning;  and  Madame  De 
Geniis  mentions  the  device  of  the  Count  De  Dunois,  which  was  a  bay  tree, 
with  the  motto  "  I  defend  the  earth  that  bears  me."  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  place  wreaths  of  iaurel,  with  the  berries  on,  on  the  heads  of 
those  poets  who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  hence  our  ex- 
pression,  poet  laureate.  "  Students  who  have  taken  their  d^ees  at  the 
universities  are  called  bachdors,  from  the  French  hachelier^  whidi  b  derived 
from  the  Latin  baccalaureust  a  laurel  berry.  These  students  were  not  allowed 
to  marry,  lest  the  duties  of  husband  and  father  shouid  take  them  from  their 
literary  pursuits ;  and,  in  time,  all  single  men  were  called  bachdors."  (Sylva 
Flor,^  i.  p.  1 15.)  This  tree  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  the  crown  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

iS^,  Propa^atumy  S^c,  The  Xaiirus  n^bilis  requires  a  good  fi-ee  soil,  and 
it  will  not  thnve  in  the  open  air,  in  a  dimate  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
environs  of  London.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  layers ;  but  as  the  berries 
are  ripened  in  the  south  of  England,  and  can  be  had  in  abundance  from 
France,  the  species  is  very  generally  increased  fi^om  seeds,  and  the  variedes 
only  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings.  As  an  evergreen  shrub,  not  only  beau- 
tifiil  in  itsdf,  but  connected  vrith  many  classical  and  interesting  associations, 
it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  collection.  As  it  forms  a  dense  conical 
bush,  when  not  trained  to  a  sinele  stem,  it  is  wdl  adapted  for  garden  hedges. 
This  tred  is  very  tenadous  of  Tife,  and  the  root  or  stump  of  an  apparently 
dead  tree  will  often  send  up  suckers  two  years  afber  it  has  appeared  to 
be  dead. 

Slatittie*.  Lai&rut  ndbilis  in  tke  Envtrons  qf  London.  There  are  iduts  upward  of  80  ft  blgh,  «t 
Tsrloui  plaoec,  tbe  largest  of  whicb,  that  we  have  «een,  it  a  plant  at  Syon  S8  ft  hlgh,  fbrmtaig  an 
imiD^Me  conical  buib,  18  (t  in  diameter  at  the  baae.  Theratc  of  growth  In  the  ndgnbourlMoid  of 
London,  as  deduced  tnm  the  dimensiont  of  several  young  plants  tent  ut,  it  about  I5ft.  In  heigbt,  in 
10  yeart. 

IjaAnu  ndbUit  Souik  qf  Lomdon.  The  largett  trec  of  tbit  tpeciet  in  England  is  A  Margraro  in 
Glamorganthire,  tbe  teat  of  C.  P.Talbot,  Etq.,  IrLP.,  about  12 milet  (tom  Swantea.  It  it  61 H.  6  ia  higb, 
aod  forms  a  magni6cent  bdl^haped  busn,  about  60ft  in  diameter  at  the  bate.     In  Dovonthire, 
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Commercial  StatUtict.  Plants  of  the  species  in  the  London  nurseries  are  U. 
each,  and  the  wieties  froin  1#.  Sd,  u>2t.6d,;  at  BoUwyller  it  is  a  greenhouse 
plant ;  at  New  York,  plants  are  1  doUar  eacb. 

B.  PUmts  evergreen ;  halfJutrdy, 

t  2.  X.  CAROLiNE^NSis  CtUesb.     The  Carolina  Lanrel,  or  Red  Bay. 

Un^caUon,  Caterii.  Car.,  L  p.  6& ;  Micbx.  Fl  Aner.,  1.  pcSffi. ;  Punb  FL  Amer.  8ept,  L  |x  £76. ; 
«yiwtg^  9y9(.|  2.  pi  665. 

Sgmimtfme*.  L  Borbtaia  Lin.  Sp.,  589.,  Syit,  381,  Martyn^i  MUL,  Na  la,  N.  Du  Hun.,  8.  a  IfiS.. 
Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836;  £.  mxUUri*  Lam,  ;  Borb6Rte  qx  Plwm.  Oem.,  4.  ic  60.,  PinetL  Borb5nia 
Spren^;  tiie  bnMd-leaTed  CaroUnaBay;  Laurier  rouge,  Laurier  Bourbon,  Laurter  de  Caroline, 
Ar. ;  Carofinifcher  Lorbeer,  Rotber  Lorbeer,  Ger.  ^      ^ 

Emgrmwbif».  Cate4>.  Car.,  1 691 ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  S.  1 82.;  N.  Du  Hain.,2.  tdS. ;  and  our 
fig.  lie&  after  Michaux.  and  /Ig.  1169.  after  Du  HameL 

Spec.  Char.^  «j-c.    Evergreen.     Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  slightly  glaucous  be- 

neath.     Flowers  in  peduncled  axillary  groups.  (Spreng,  Syst,,  ii.  p.  265,) 

An  evergreen  tree,  a  nadve  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana; 

introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering  in  May ;  but  seldom  found  in  coUections. 
Varieties, 

±  L,c,2  glbbra  Pursh  has  the  leaves  slightly  glabrous. 

t  L.  r.  3  pubescens  Pursh  has  the  leaves  slightly  pubcscent. 

t  L.  r.  4  obtusa  Pursh  has  the  leaves  ovate-obtuse. 
AU  these  varieties  were  introduced  in  1806 ;  and  they  all  flower  from 

May  to  July.     In  omHortus  Britannicus,  and  other  modem  catalogues,  L. 

Borb6nia  and  L,  caroHn^nsis  are  made  distinct 

species ;    the  fonner  being  said  to  be  tender, 

and  introduced  in  1739,  and  the  latter  to  be 

hardy,  and  introduced  in  1806.  Both,  however, 

are  said  to  be  the  American  red  bay ;  and  in 

Pursh's  Fl,  Amer,  Sept,,wad  in  the  N.Du  Ham,, 

they  are  considered  identical.  It  appears  pro- 

bable  that  this  is  the  case ;  and,  as  it  appears 

from  Michaux  (N,  Amer,  Sylva,  ii.  p.  150.),  that 

the  tree  difiers  exceedingly  according  to  the  lati- 

tudein  which  it  grows,  L,  Boib6nia(JSg,  1 168.) 

may  be  the  foim  it  assumes  m  the  southem 

statesy  and  L.  carolin^isis  (Jig,  1 169.)  its  ap- 

pearance  in  the  more  northem  ones. 

Ihscrwtion,  Sfc,  The  red  bay,  thouffh  it  sometimes,  in  the  south  of  Geor^ia 
and  the  Floridas,  attains  the  height  of  60  fr.  or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  15  m. 
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to  20  in.  in  diameter,  yet  rarely  exhi- 
bits  a  regular  form  :  its  trunk  is  gene- 
rally  crooked,  and  divided  into  several 
thick  limbs  atSft.,  10  ft.,  or  12ft.  from 
the  ground.  In  America,  Michaux  tells 
us,  **  upon  old  trunks  the  bark  is  thick, 
and  deeply  iiirrowed ;  that  of  the  young 
branches,  on  the  contrary,  is  smooth, 
and  of  a  beautiful  ^een  colour.  The 
leaves  are  about  6m.  long,  altemate, 
oval-acuminate,  glaucous  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  evergreen.  When  bruiscd 
they  diffuse  a  strong  odour,  resembling 
that  of  the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  n^bilis), 
and  may,  like  those  of  that  species,  be  employed  in  cookery."  (Michx.  North 
Amer,  St/L^  ii.  p.  151.)  The  male  flowers  come  out  in  lone  bunches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  female  flowers  in  loose  bunches  on  pretty  long 
red  peduncles.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark  rich  blue,  in  red  cups,  and  they 
grow  two,  and  sometimes  three,  together.  The  red  bay  is  found  m  the  lower 
part  of  Vii^nia,  and  it  continues  in  abundance  throughout  the  roaritime  dis- 
tricts  of  the  Carolinas,  Geoi^a,  the  two  Floridas,  and  Lower  Louisiana. 
Mixed  with  the  sweet  bay  (Xaurus  n6bilis),  tupelo  (Nj^ssa  bifldra),  red 
maple  (A^cer  rubrum),  and  water  oak  (Qu^rcus  aaufttica),  it  fills  the  broad 
swamps  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens.  A  cool  and  numid  soil  appears 
essential  to  its  growth ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  farther  south  it  grows, 
the  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  is  its  ve^tation.  It  was  discovered  by 
Catesby,  and  described  and  figured  by  him  m  his  work  on  Carolina;  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1739.  In  France,  Plumier  constituted  it  a  genus,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Borb6n>a  in  honour  of  Qaston  de  Bourbon,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  uncle  of  Louis  XIV.  In  America,  the  wood  of  the  red 
bay  is  used  for  cabinet-making,  as  it  is  very  stron^,  and  of  a  beautiiiil  rose- 
coiour,  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish, 
having  the  appearance,  as  Catesby  tetls  us,  of  watered  satin.  Before  mahogany 
became  the  reigning  fashion  in  cabinet-making,  Michaux  observes,  the  wood 
of  the  red  bay  was  commonly  employed  in  thc  southem  states  of  North 
America  by  the  cabinet-makers,  who  produced  from  it  articles  of  fumiture  of 
the  highest  dc^ee  of  beauty ;  but  trees  of  the  red  bay  are  now  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  North  America  of  sufficient  diameter  for  this  purpose,  and  re- 
course  is  had  to  mahogany,  which  is  imported  firom  St.  Domingo  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  might  also  be  employed  in  snip-building,  and  for  other  purposes  of 
construction,  as  it  unites  the  properties  of  strength  and  durability ;  but  its 
trunks  are  rarely  found  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  render  it  available  for 
these  purposes.  In  England  it  is  solely  considered  as  an  oroamentai  tree ; 
and  as  it  is  more  tender  than  the  common  sweet  bay,  it  is  only  suitabie  for 
warm  or  sheltered  situations,  or  for  being  placed  agfdnst  a  wall. 

m  3.  L.  CATEsmA^NA  Michx.     Catesby*8  Laurel,  or  Red  Bay. 

IdenHfieatkm.  Bficbx.  F1.  Ror.  Amer.,  1.  pi  944. :  Spreng.  Sytt,  fi.  p.  965. ;  Pur«h  FL  Amer.,  Scpt  1., 
p.275. 

Engravimg.    Catedx  Car.,  L  Sa 

Spre.  Ckar.t  ^c.  Evergrecn.  Leavet  oTate.lanceolate,  gloMy.  Flowen  In  a  termlnal  panicle.  Frult 
ovate.  {Spreng.  SugL,  2.  p.  S65.)  An  eTergreen  thrub,  a  natlTe  of  the  •ea.ooatt  oT  Oeorgla  and  Ca> 
rollna,  introduceo  In  18Sb,  and  flowering  In  May.  Tbe  flowen  are  whlte,  and  the  tmriet  black» 
baMd  by  red  calyxes,  on  thick  red  pedundca.    We  have  noc  ieen  the  plant. 

m  4.  L.  AGGREGA^TA  Sinu.    The  grouped-^fiowered  Laurel,  or  Bay. 

IdentiflcaUon.    Sirof  Bot  Mag.,  t.  S487. 

Engravings.    Bot,  Mag.,  t  S497. ;  and  our>^.  1170. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  S[C.  Evergrcen.  T^ave*  ovato.acun)inale,  3-ncrvcd,  glaurou«  bencath.  Flowcrs 
upon  distinct  pedicels,  dinposcd  in  axillary  grniip»,  that  are  atteiidcd  «t  the  basc  with  scaly, 
ovate,  concave  bracteaa.  {Simt  in  Boi.  Mag.f  i.  2497.)    An  evergrcen  shriib,  a  native  oi  China, 
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inCnidiioed  io  ISSL  The  Imw  ara  aNeraatt^  pctiolnted,  of  a  yeU 
lovUh  or  apple  grecn  on  the  upper  ade.  «nd  rtrf  gUucous  on  the 
under,  with  tbe  tnroe  nenret  unUing  a  UtUe  abore  the  InMrtlon  of  the 
peciole,  and  teminatinc  short  of  the  point  of  the  laa£  Tbe  Toung  •hoots 
are  axiDary,  and  come  out  trcm  among  the  llowert,  and  are  ftimlched 
«ith  •everal  membranaceouf  dightly  coloured  ■calca,  or  a  Mtt  oT  tti- 
pulcf,  wfaicb  are  very  deciduoue.  It  it  rather  tender ;  bot,  tnm  the  lo- 
cality,  where  it  it  indi^nou*,  it  would  probablj  succecd  with  very  Uttle 
protection  against  a  oonMTratiTe  walL 


iTliideira, 


Ait,  L.  madeirf Dsia  Lam.,  P^nea  foB^ent  Spremg.,  is  a  natiTO 
and  the  Canary  Ulanda,  introduced  in  1760,  and  pradudng  iU 
yellow  flowen  troui  March  to  October.  In  lU  natiTe  oountry  It 
a  small  tree  SOfL  high ;  but  in  British  garden*  it  i«  oommonly  kcpt 
In  a  green.hou*e,  or  in  a  cold-pit  Tbe  plant,  howerer,  in  the  Hortlcultuial 
Sodcty*!  Oarden,  hai  stood  out  m  abush  since  1831,  and  is  now  upwards  of 
4ft.  bigfa.  Tbere  can  be  little  doubC  tbat  this.  and  the  other  spedcs  enu. 
merated  as  balCbardy,  would  stand  against  a  waU  with  vcry  little  protcction. 
L,14^r7Aa/uiMr.  isanatiTeofChina,whichbasstoodaaainsta  wall  inthe 
Horticuitural  Sodety*s  Garden  since  1832.  It  is  generslly  injured  more  or 
len  whcn  the  winten  are  sererc ;  but  it  always  springs  upagain,  and  grows 


TMorously  during 

1«.  indiea  L.  is  an  CTcrgreen  tree,  with  nobU  foliage,  which  livcs  and 
att^tts  a  constdcmble  slse  in  our  conserratories  and  green.bouses ;  and 
tbcte  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  tbc  south  of  Bngland  it  woold  Ure  against  a  cooserratlTC  wall,  at 
least  as  well  as  the  orange  and  thc  lesnon. 

C.  Leaves  deciduous. 
t  5.  L,  Sa^ssapras  L.    The  Sassafras  Laurel,  or  Sastafras  Tree. 

UattificaUm,    Ltn.  Hort.  CUC,  154. ,  Oron.  Virc.,  4&  ;  Kalm  It,8.afi7a494.}  MilL  Dlct,  Ma  7. ; 

Trew  Ehrct,  1 59, 6D. ;  WiUd.  Sdl  FL,  2.  p.  465! ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  183a 
SfMmgmet,    OSmus  m&s  odontta,  ft>Ho  triado,  maivinc  plano,  AassafNs  dicU,  P/iuk.  Atm.^  110,  t  8S8 

f.  6.,  CaieA.  Car.,  l.p.  55. 1 55.  Setimn.  Am.  ic,  S.  t  la ;   SassalhM   arbor,  cx  Florlda,  flculneo 

fcBo»  Bamk.  Pim.,  431. :  Sds$t^/hutp.  C.  O,  Neet  Von  Stenbeek  ;  P^rsca  Sd^iftoi  Spreng. ;  Uuricr 

Sassaftas,  Fr. ;  sassafras  Lorbeer,  Oer. 
EmgramiMg*.    Trew  £hret,  t5e,  60; ;   Blackw.  HertoL,  1 987. ;  Olesccke  le.,  Iksc.  1.  No.  9. ;  Pluk. 

Alm.,  t  S22. 1 6L ;  Catcsb.  Car.,  1. 1  55. ;  Seliffm.  Av.  Ic,  SL  t  la  ;  and  platos  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Sexes  dioecious.  Habit  arborescent.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  same  budfl.  Buds,  youn^  branches,  and 
the  under  sur&ce  of  the  leaves,  pubescent.  Leaves  entire,  or  with  2 — 3 
lobes.  Veins  prominent  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  in  corymbose  con- 
glomerate  racemes.  Anthers  with  4  «inequal  cells.  In  the  femaie  flower, 
addidonally  to  the  pistil,  are  6  gland-like  bodies,  like  those  in  the  male 
flowers.  (NuU.Gen.,  l  p.  259.)  A  deciduous  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
high.  A  native  of  Nortn  America.  Introduced  in  1633,  and  flowering  in 
Aprii  and  May. 

Farieties.  Nuttall  states  (Oen.  f  Cat.  N.  A.  P.)  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  distinguished  two  kmds  of  sassafras,  the  red  and  the 
white,  calling  the  latt^,  also,  the  smooth.  The  red  he  identifies  with  the 
X.,8i^)genu8  Eu6smus  Nutt.,  S6ssafras  L.;  and  the  white  or  smooth  he  con- 
siders  a  species  belonging  to  the  same  suhsenuB,  which  he  calls  L.  E.  dlbida 
J^^ti^,*and  of  which  he  has  adduced  the  foUowing  characteristics.  Its  buds 
and  younger  branches  are  smooth  and  glaucous;  its  leaves  are  every  where 
glabroua  and  thin,  and  the  veins  are  obsolete  on  the  under  surface ;  the 
petiole  is  longer.  He  had  not  seen  it  in  flower.  The  root  is  much  more 
strongly  camphorated  than  the  root  of  the  red  sort  (L.  Sdssafras),  and  is 
nearly  white.  This  kind  is  better  calculated  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
ochra  (/fibfscus  esculentus)  than  the  L.  Sdssafras,  from  its  buds  and  voung 
branches  being  much  more  mudlaginous.  It  is  abundant  in  North  and 
South  CaroUna,  from  the  Catawba  Mountains  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Santee,  growing  with  L.  Sdssajras,  which,  in  North  Carolina,  is  less  abun- 
dant.  (Nui.  Gen.,l  p.259,  260.) 

Deserkftion,  S^c.  The  sassafras  tree  often  grows,  even  in  England,  to  the 
beight  of  40  ft.  or  50ft.  (8ee  plate  of  the  tree  at  Syon,  m  our  kist  Volume.) 
The  leaves,  which  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape,  are  covered,  when  they 
first  appear,  with  a  soft  wooUy  down ;  they  are  generaUy  deeply  lobed,  on 
long  footstalks,  and  of  a  pale  'green ;  they  faU  ofF  early  in  autiunn.  The 
flowers  are  oi  a  greenish  yeliow,  and  but  sUghtiy  odonferouH ;  the  berries 
are  oval,  of  a  brignt  but  deep  blue,  and  contained  in  small  dark  red  cups, 
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supported  by  long  red  peduncles.  These  berries  are  greecUIy  devoured  by 
bircts,  and  consefiuently  do  not  remain  long  on  the  tree.  Tne  bark  of  the 
young  branches  is  smooth,  and  beautifuUy  green ;  but,  when  old,  it  becomea 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  is  chapped  into  deen  cracks.  On  cutdns  into  it, 
it  exhibits  a  dark  duU  red,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  colour  of  Peruyian 
bark."  (Michx,  N,  Amer.  SyL^  ii.  p.  146.)  In  the  United  States  the  sassa- 
fras  18  found  as  hx  north  as  lat.  43° ;  but  it  there  appears  only  as  a  tall  shrub, 
rarely  exceeding  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  height.  In  the  neifihbourhood  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  however,  it  grows  to  the  heigfat  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft., 
and  attains  a  still  greater  size  in  the  southern  states.  It  is  abundant  ftom 
**  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  oceati 
in  Vir^ia  to  the  remotest  wilds  of  Upper  Louisiana  beyond  the  Missouri, 
compnsing  an  extent  in  each  direction  of  more  than  1800  miles."  {Michx,) 
*'  The  sassafras,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  was  one  of  the  first 
American  trees  which  became  known  to  Europeans.  Monardez,  in  1549,  and 
after  him  Ciusius,'*  treat  of  its  uses.  Gerard  calls  it  the  ague  tree,  and  s^s^ 
that  a  decoction  of  its  bark  will  cure  agues,  and  many  other  diseases.  The 
bark  is  stiil  employed  in  medicine,  that  of  the  roots  being  preferred ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  sudorific.  A  decoction  of  the  cmps  b  well  known  as 
a  remedy  for  scorbutic  affections.  In  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
tea  is  nuide  of  the  flowers,  which  is  considered  very  efiicacious  in  purifying 
the  blood.  In  Louisiana  the  leaves  are  used  to  thicken  pottage;  and  in 
Vireinia  a  beer  is  made  of  the  youug  shoots.  The  sassafras  chips  which  are 
sold  in  the  English  druggists'  shops  are  formed  of  the  wood  of  this  tree ;  but 
what  are  called  the  sassafras  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  Ladnxs  Pucheri  of  the 
Fiora  Peruviana,  (See  LindL  Kat,Stj»t,afBot,)  Bigelow  says  that  this  tree  is 
produced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  '*  It  not  only  inhabits 
every  latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  but  we  are  told  it  is  also  found 
in  the  forests  of  Mexico,  and  even  in  those  of  Brazil.  Its  peculiar  foliage, 
and  the  spicy  qualities  of  its  bark,  render  it  a  prominent  object  of  notice,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  trees  of  the  Noith  American  con- 
tinent  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans.  Its  character,  as  an  ardde  of 
medicine,  was  at  one  time  so  high,  that  it  commanded  an  extravagant  price, 
and  treatises  were  written  to  celebrate  its  virtues.  It  still  retains  a  place  in 
the  best  European  pharmacopseias."  (Bigelow*t  American  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 4 1 .} 
He  adds  that  **  tbe  bark  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  fragrant  spicy  toste. 
The  flavour  of  the  root  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  branches ;  and  both 
flavour  and  odour  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  readily  obtuned  from  the 
bark  by  disdliadon.  The  bark  and  pith  of  the  young  twigs  abound  with  a 
pure  and  delicate  muciiage ;  and  in  this  mucil^  and  the  volatile  oil  all  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  tree  are  contamed.  The  bark  and  wood  jf&te  for- 
merly  much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  various  complaints,  particularly  in 
rheumatism  and  dropsy ;  but  they  are  now  only  recognised  as  forminff  a  warm 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic.*'  (Ibid,)  The  saiBsafras  b  of  iittle  vdue  as  a 
timber  tree.  In  America,  the  wood,  which  is  white  or  reddish,  is  sometimes 
used  for  making  bedsteads  and  other  ardcles  of  fumiture,  which  are  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  have  a  most  agreeable  odour,  which  the^  re- 
tain  as  long  as  the^  are  sheltercd  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  wood  is  of 
very  little  esteem  for  fuel ;  and  the  "  bark  contains  a  great  deal  of  air,  and 
snaps  while  buming  like  that  of  the  chestnut."  {Michx,)  The  most  inter- 
esting  liistorical  recollecdon  connected  with  this  tree  is,that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  as  it  was  its  strong  fragrance,  smelt  by 
Columbus,  that  encouraged  him  to  persevere  when  his  crew  mutinied,  and 
enabled  him  to  convince  them  that  land  was  near  at  hand. 

SoU^  Propagation,  ^c,  Any  free  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  will  suit  this 
species,  which  is  generally  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  or  put  in  a  rot-heap,  as  soon  as  recaived,  as  they  reroain  a  year,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ground,  before  they  come  up.  The  sas- 
safras  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which 
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tfae  roots  of  old  trees  (at  Syon,  for  example,)  throw  up  in  great  abundance. 
The  situation  where  the  tree  is  finally  planted  shoald  be  sheltered ;  and,  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  insure  fine  foliage,  it  should  be  planted 
i^gainst  a  walL 

ngUmd.  In  the  enTirooc  of  IxNHlon,  the  Urgnt  tree  1«  at  Sroo. 
orthetninklft  8in..«ndortheb«Ml89ft  At  Kew,  it  U  40  ft 
30  ft.  hif h.  In  the  Mile  End  Nunery,  tt  i«  «1  (1.  hif h.  South 
randenl  Nunery.  14  yeen  pUnted,  it  ia  IS  ft  high,  the  diamcCer 
ift  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  lUU.  30  yean  planted,  it  U  50  ft  high, 
n.  In  Surrey,  «t  St  Ann'f  Hill,  SO  yeen  pUnte^  it  i«  «ft  hich. 
uid  of  the  hewl  Ifi  ft  North  of  Loodon,  in  Woreeetenhife,  at 
high,thedi«neterorthetnink9ln.,  andoftheheed  12  ft 
[sle  of  Bute,  «t  Mount  Stewart,  it  ii  10  ft  hlgh,  the  diamcter  of 

»  enTiroo«  of  DuMin,  «t  C«ftIetown,  it  U  98  ft  higb,  the  di. 
th  of  Dubiin,  in  0«IwaT,  «t  Coole,  it  U  19ft  high,  the  di«meter 
Sft  InLouth,«tOrteITemple,Uya«npl«nted,\tU9fL  high, 

In  Fhmce,  «t  Sceaux,  16  yean  planted,  it  U  15  ft.  high,  tbe 
he  head  6  ft  In  the  neigbbourhood  of  Nantca,94  yean  ^anted, 
in  diameter.  In  the  Botanical  Oarden  «t  Arrancbea,  89  yean 
r  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft  In  Italy.  in  Lombardy, 
L  bigh,  tbe  diameCer  of  tbe  trunk  8in.,  and  oT  Uie  bead  5 ft 

Commerdal  Stahttict,  Plants  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  5t.  each ;  and 
seeds  ftf.  a  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  Sfrancs  and  SOcents  each;  and  at 
New  York,  25  cents. 

A  6.  Zr.  Bbnz&IS  L.     The  Benzoin  Laurel,  or  Benjatmn  Tree. 

Meidmeatitm.    Lin.  Hort  Qilf.,  151 ;  Oroo.  Virg.,  4& ;  MUl.  Dict,  No.  &  ;  Willd.  Arti,  166. ; 

Wukl.  Sp.  Fl,  2.  pc  485. :  LodiL  Cat,  «d.  1836. 
Sgmotuftmex     Arbor  Tiiviniana  dtrece  Tel  limonii  follo,  Bensoinum  fUndens,  CbfNin.  fforl.,  L  p.  189. 

t  9f ;  Latfnu  ■fltivAU  Wamak.  Jmer.,  87. ;  L  PseOdo.  BcfoMn  Mich.  FL  Amer.,  1.  a  24i  ;  L. 

Eu^oDuis  Betmbin  Nutt  Gen.,  1.  p.  260L ;  BenxHn,  §p.  C.  G.  Neei  Von  B$enbeck ;  Spice  Bufh,  Spice 

Wood,  or  wild  Allq>ice,  Amer.,  «ocording  to  Nutt«n ;  Laurier  flmx  Bcntoin,  Pr.i  Bensoin  Lorbeer, 

Oer. 
Bngmdmg».    Conm.  Hort,  L  1 97. ;  Fluk.  Alm.,  1 13a  £  34  ;  «nd  ovajlg.  1171. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  4*c.    Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  entire,  the  under  side  whitish  and 

partly  pubescent,  deciduous.     Sexes  polygamous.     Flowers  in  umbels. 

Buds  and  pedicels  of  tbe  umbels  glabrous.  (Xutt,  Gen./i.  p.250.)  Leaves 

without  nerves,  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends. 

ilVm.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  485.)  A  deciduous 
inib,  a  nadve  of  Virginia,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  fl.  It  was  in- 
troduced  in  1688,  and  is  not  unfreouent  in 
coilections.  bi  British  gardens,  it  fbrms  a 
rather  tender  peat-eartn  shrub,  handsome 
firom  its  iarge  leaves,  but  seldom  thriving, 
except'where  the  soil  is  kept  moist  and  the 
situadon  sheltered.  The  bark  o£L,  Benzdm 
is  hij^ly  aromatic,  stimuiant,  and  tonic, 
and  is  eztensively  used  in  North  America 
in  intermittent  fevers.  The  oil  of  the  firuit 
is  said  to  be  sdmulant.  (Lhuil,  Nat,  Sytt,  ' 

ofBoi.f  on  the  informadon  of  Barton.)  The 
tnie  Benjamin  tree,  or  gum  benzoin,  is 
not,  as  Ra^  supposed,  this  Laiirus  Benzdm, 
bnt  a  species  of  StftKL ;  as  was  first  shown 
bj  the  late  Mr.  IJrvander,  in  the  Philoto- 

fkical  TrantacHont  tor  1787,  p.  307,  t.  12.  {Reeit  Cydop,)  I/aunis  Benzoin 
18  propagated  fi^om  imported  seeds,  which  require  to  be  treated  like  those 
of  /^urus  Sdttafrat. 

8tatMe$.  Tbe  l«rgc«t  plaot,  in  the  nelgbboarbood  of  London,  U  «t  H«m  Houa^  wbere  it  U  15  ft. 
bigb;  at  Sjroo.  it  U  14 ft  bigfa  ;  at  Kew,  6fl  high :  in  tbe  Hortlcultural  Sodety*!  Oarden,  8 ft  high. 
la  Sumez,  at  Wcetdean,  14  yeanpUnted,  it  U  12  ft.  hlgh.  In  W«rwickshire,«t  Newnb«m  Paddocks, 
10  ycanplanted,  it  U  5  ft  high.  In  Woreestenhira,  at  Croome.  15  yean  pUnted,  it  is  15  It.  high  ;  «t 
Ha^ey,  12  years  planted,  it  U  6ft  bigh.  In  Ireiaiid,  «t  Oriel  Temple,  12  yean  pUnted,  It  U  6ft 
bigfi.  In  Gemmny.  near  Vienna,  «t  Briick  on  the  Leyth«,  25  ye«n  pl«nted,  it  Is  15  ft  hlgh.  At 
BerUn.  in'  tbe  BoCanic  Oarden,  14  yean  pbmted,  it  is  10  ft  bigh.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  d4  yean 
pbii(Ud,itU14ft  bigh. 
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Commerciai  StaHttics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6<L 
each,  and  seeds  6s.  a  quart;  at  Bo\\wy\ier,2  francs;  and  at  New  York, 
25  cents. 

•  7.  L.  (B,)  DiosPY^RUs  Pers.  The  Diospyru8-/i*e  Laurel,  or  Bay. 

Ident^ficatiom.  Pen.  Syn.,  1.  p.  450. ;  Bot  M«g.,  1 1470. ;  wbere  Dr.  Sinu  statet  Uiat  Per80on*<  epU 
thet,  Diocp^nu.  i«  an  abbrerlatioD  of  Michaux*i  one  of  dlotpyrOldet. 

Svmtmumet.  L.  Eu6emus  2>iotp^rus  Nuit.  Gtm.,  Lp.  259. ;  L.  <fiocprr6tdee  MicM».  Fl  Bor.  Jmer., 
L  p.  243. ;  ?X.  melistsfbUa  Wait.  FL  Cor.,  134^  Dr.  Sims  (BoL  Mag.^  1 1470.)  sUtes  that  he  baa 
Dot  much  doubt  that  the  L.  mells««fi>lia  fVaiter  is  identical  with  thts  tpccies  ;  and  he  adds  that 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  was  the  ftiend  of  Walter,  and  editor  of  his  work.  alwavs  considered  it  as  such, 
and  has  remarked  that  **  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  balm ;  but  it  was,  probably,  the 
scent,  not  the  form,  that  su«ested  the  appellation.'* 

Engrammgi.    Bot  Mag.,  t  Um ;  and  o\xrftg.  1172. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Habit  low,  surculose,  twigey.  Leaves  oblong-oval  and 
entire,  the  under  side  veiny  and  pube8cent,^eciduou8.  Flowerbuds  and 
pediceb  villous.  Sexes  (tioecious.  Fruit  large.  (NtUt.  Gen,yUp.  259.)  A 
running  twiggy  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  in  its 
native  swamps,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina;  intro- 
duced  in  1810.  Leaves  opaque,  oblong-oval,  at- 
tenuated  towards  the  base,  entire,  the  under  side 
veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous.  Scales  of  the 
buds  purple,  viUous.  Younger  branches  villous. 
Sexes  dioecious.  Flowerbuds  and  pedicels  villous. 
Flowers  disposed  in  sessile  umbel^  groups,  3 — 5 
in  a  group.  Perfect  stamens  9.  Gland-like  bodies 
large,  orange  vellow.  Fruit  larger  than  that  of 
L.  Benzoniy  oblong-ovate,  scarlet,  upon  thick  and 
distinct  pedicels  Cotyledons  large,  thick,  oily, 
attached  by  near  their  base  to  the  remainder  of  the 
embryo.  (Nutt.  Gen.y  i.  p.  259.)  It  is  what  may  be 
deemed  the  male  sex  tnat  is  represented  in  Bot. 
Mag.y  1. 1470.,  and  our^.  1172. ;  and  inthetextof  the  Bot  Mag.  is  the 
following  interesting  inforroadon  by  Dr.  8ims,  on  the  structure  of  its 
flowers.  There  were  9  perfect  stamens^and  an  imperfect  ovary;  and  6 
glands  on  short  pedicels,  resembling  so  many  little  yellow  mushrooms,  with 
a  warty  pileus :  the  anthers  had  2  cells  each.  {Bot.  Mag.)  L.  Pseudo-^^n- 
zdin  Michx.  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 147  L)  to  be  either 
identical  with,  or  a  sli^t  variation  from,  this  species.  llie  only  plant 
which  we  have  seen  beanng  the  name  of  Z/.  ZHospyrus  is  atWhite  Knights, 
where  it  so  closely  resembles  L.  Benzoin,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  Dr.  Sims*s  conjecture  was  right. 

m  8.  L.  (B.)  jESTiVA^Lis  L.     The  siimmer  Laurel,  or  WiUow-leaved  Bay. 

Identifteation.    Lln.  Sp.,  529. ;  Syst,  384. ;  Mart  MilL,  Na  24. ;  Willd.  Ap.  Pl.,2.  p.  48& 
S^nonpmet.    L.  en6rvia  MUL  DicL,  Na  a ;  L.  Eu6smus  antiTkUs  Nuti.  Gen.,  1.  pi  259. ;  Pond  bosb, 

Amer. ;  Sommer  Loibeer,  Qer. 
Engratring.    Catesb.  Car.,  1 1 28. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-acuminate,  entire,  elabrous,  veiny,  deci- 
duous.  Flowers  in  umbels.  Sexes  polygamous.  (Nutt.  Gen., i.  p.  259.) 
Dr.  Sims  bas  noted,  incidentally,  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1470.,  that  there 
are  two  different  specimens  ofthe  Zr.  a^tivMis  in  the  Banksian  herbarium; 
that  one  of  them,  the  flowering  specimen  from  Jacquin*s  herbarium,  is 
evidently  a  spedmen  of  the  L.  genicul^ta  Bot.  Mag,,  t»  1471. ;  and  that  the 
other,  in  the  leaves,  is  similar  to  the  L.  ZHospyrus  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1470. 
Farther,  Dr.  Sims  has  noted,  1. 1471.,  that  it  b  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
species  L.  arativalis  really  belongs,  and  that  if  Linnseus  bad  meant  the  cha- 
racter  of  supra^axillary  branches  to  describe  that  the  biids  are  produced 
below  the  branches,  and  not  in  the  axils  of  them,  it  is  as  appUcabie  to  the 
allied  L.  ZHosp^rus  and  L.  genicul^ta.  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1470.)  A  shruby 
about  6  ft.  or  8  n.  high,  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  the  swamps  which  inter- 
sect  the  pine  barrens.  Introduced  in  1775.  There  was  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  some  years  ago,  which  is  since  dead. 
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A  9.  L,  6BNicuLA^TA  Mickx.    The  knee-flexed-^aiicArd  Laurel,  or  Bay. 

UemHfieatiom,    Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.,  1.  dlSM.  ;  Pm.  9jnoft.,  1.  |i.45a  ;  W«H.  FL  Car.,  p.  m  ; 

Punh  FL  Amcr.  SepC.  L  p.S7d. :  BoC  B1j«.,  L  1471. 
^omgateM.    L.  Eu6anus  genicullU  MKf.  Gen,,  1.  p.  SSft ;  L.  MtiTalto  H7IA1  5fk  /%,  S.  pi  484., 

aocQrdiag  to  Punh. 
Smgrm^imge.    Bot  Mag.,  1. 1471. ;  and  our^r-  IHi. 

^^pnr.  Char,^  Sfc,  Branches  divaricate  and  flexuouR.  Leavea  cuneate-oblong, 
mostly  obtuse,  about  IJin.  long,  in  many  instances  less  than  half  an  incn 
wide,  entire,  glabrous,  except  upon  the  under  side  near  the  base.  Flowers 
in  terminal  small  umbcls,  that  are  upon  con- 
spicuous  footstalks  and  smooth.  Anthers 
unequally  4-celled.  Sexes  polyeamous. 
{NuU.  Gen,,\,  p.  259.)  Nuttall  adds  that 
this  kind  erows  from  Sft.  to  12  ft.  high,  | 
and  that  the  branches  are  flexuous,  grey, 
smooth,  and  so  remarkably  divaricated  as 
to  give  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the 
pods  which  they  border ;  and  that  its  natiye 
localities  are,  invariably,  sandy  swamps,  and 
the  margins  of  lagoons,  from  Virnnia  to 
Florida.  Dr.  Sims  has  noted  that  the  **^^ 
zigzag  direcdon  and  deep  colour  of  the  branches  distinguish  the  L,  geniculata 
at  iirst  sight ;  and  that  he  could  not  perceive  in  its  bark  any  of  the  aroroatic 
scent  so  remarkable  in  most  of  the  genus,  and  whicfa  is  so  clearly  percep- 
tible  in  L,  Benzoin.  Pursh  states  that  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  tne 
berries  globose  and  scarlet.  We  received  a  plant  of  this  spedes  from  Bar- 
tram's  Botanic  Cbrden,  in  1831 :  it  appeared  very  distmct;  but,  owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  our  garden,  and  the  want  of  moisture,  it  died  in  the 
summer  of  1834.    Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  qfLauracece. 

Cimmamtdnmmm  Cimphoni  Swt  £«6rut  Cdmtpkora  L.,  the  Camphor  tr»e,  {N.  Du  Ham,  2. 1 3S. ; 
JM.  Mag.,  t  Sesa*;  and  our  i^.ll74.)  ia  a  native  of  Japan,  and  other  parta  of  Eaatem  India,  where 
it  growa  to  tbe  iieight  of  Uie  £urof>ean  lime  tree.  and  malcet  a  flne  appearance,  tnm  Iti  gkMiy 

•hining  leaTea.  The  wood  ii  white,  with  rcddlah  waxv 
leaTca,  and  the  odour  of  camphor  ia  exhaled  fWmi  it,  and 
from  erery  oUier  part  of  the  plant  Camphor,  and  camphor 
oil,  are  well  known  medicines,  |rhich  are  obtained  rhnn 
this  tree.  Camphor  ia  oonsidercd  one  of  the  principal 
diaplioretic»,  and  it  of  a  particularly  luljtile  and  pcneiratmg 


imtare  aulcklT  dimulng  itaelf  through  the  whole  human  fhime.  It  is  uied  in  a  groat  vanety  of 
mcdic^  ivreDarations.  Camphor  U  obtained  from  the  tree  by  ipllttlng  U»e  wood  into  «m^l  piccec, 
and  dlaamnclt  with  water  in  an  iron  retort,  oovered  wlth  an  earthen  or  wooden  pot,  in  tbe  hollow 
of  which  hay  or  attaw  U  olaoed,  to  which  tbe  camphor  adheres  aa  it  riica  with  ^heitMm  of  U»e water. 
It  ia  at  first  of  a  brownith  white,  and  in  Tcry  iroallparticlei,  biit,  afler  belng  redUtllled.  it  ii  com- 


pmed  toto  the  hraipi  whlch  we  iee  In  the  ihopfc  The  camphor  uied  in  Europe  U  chiefly  {ntportcd 
Umn  Japan.  Camphor  oil  U  obtaincd  by  making  an  incUion  in  the  trank  of  the  trce.  and  Inierting 
a  imall  Uibe  of  reed,  through  whlch  Ihe  sap  exiidca,  fhmi  which  the  oll  ig  obtalncd  by  ikirnmlng. 
In  BriUsh  gardeni  thc  camphor  trec  is  comraonly  kopt  in  grccn-houM»  or  *^'**-P'*»  5  •"f^^i^l^^i  ".? 
doubt  whaSver.  that,  wlth  a  modcrate  dcgrce  of  protecUoo,  It  would  ••ve  ngainsl  a  c»"»*/*"*; t«  ^f 'J; 
C  »*rulis5t  ;  iaurui  Cinnambmum  /.. ;  L.  CAiiia  iot.  Mng.,  163«. ;  and  our  fig-  "75.  ;  thc 
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dnnamon  tree,  la  «  naiXre  of  tbe  Iftland  oT  Ceylon,  and  other  parti  of  tfae  Eatt ;  andlt  bat  been  io. 
troduced  Into  South  America,  and  tbe  ble  of  France.  where  it  if  cultiTated  for  the  bark.  It  ia  com. 
monly  coniidered  at  a  stOTe  pUnt,  but  it  bat  lipened  seeds  in  the  conaenratorj  of  M.  Bounanlt,  at 
Paria»  flrom  wbich  young  pUnU  have  been  rai«ed,  in  18S7,'18S8,  and  1889,  and  theie  planU  bave  stood 
tbe  winter  in  tbe  open  air  tbere  for  teveral  yeari,  with  Tery  little  protection.  It  weu  deterres  a  trial, 
tberefore,  against  a  conservative  wall,  in  Britisb  gardeni. 

C.  Cdiiia  JX  Don ;  Lafiruf  Cfcnia  L. ;  L.  Cinnambmum  Bot.  Rep. ;  P^nea  GiMia  Spr^  tbe 
Wild  Cinn«non, BU.  Rep.^ t. 59a.wblch  U  a  natlve  of  Ceylon,  wbere  it  growt to tbe  beigfat  of  SOtL  or 
60  It.  with  large  tpreadiog  brancnet,  U  tbougbt  to  be  notbing  more  than  C  v^rum  in  a  wild  sUte. 

Otker  Itgneous  pumts  beionging  to  this  order,  nativet  of  Japan,  Mezico,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  of  New  Soutn  Walet,  and  utually  keot  in  green.boutet,  will  be  found  enumerated  in  our  Hortua 
BrUamnicut.  Mott  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  could  make  a  much  better  appearance  againtt  a  flued 
contervative  wall,  tban  ever  they  can  do  in  a  houte. 


CHAP.    XCIV. 


OF    THE   HALF-HARDY   LIGNBOUS    PLANTS    BELONOING   TO    THB 
ORDER   PROTEiiVfiB. 

All  the  planU  of  thit  order  are  ligneout ;  and,  with  vcry  few  exceptiont,  are  nativet  of  Auttralia, 
and  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope.     Many  t peciet  nave  been  introduced,  belonging  to  upwardt  of  30 
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genera ;  and,  doubtlett,  there  are  a  great  number  of  tbete,  particuUrly  the  nativet  of  New  HolUnd, 
wbicb  would  ttand  the  wintert  of  tbe  climate  of  London  agtlnt t  a  contervative  wall. 

JtffiJcfU  littordUs  E.'.Br.  it  a  native  of  New  HoUand,  wbere  It  formt 
a  butb  8  ft.  bigh,  A  pUnt  ttood  againtt  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural 
Socieiy*t  Oarden,  flrom  18SS  till  it  wat  killed  by  tbe  tevere  tpring  of 
1836. 

B.  obkmg(fdlia  Cav.,  Bot  Cab.,  «41.,  itood  out  with  ut  at  Baytwater 


for  four  yeart,  but  wat  killed  in  the  tpring  of  1836L 

GrevUlen.  rotmaHnifblia  Cun.  (Jflg.  117&)  U  a  very  elegant  planl 
naUve  of  New  Soutb  Walet,  wbere  it  nowt  to  the  beigbt  of  4  ft. 


5  ft  A  plant  hat  ttood  out  in  fh>nt  of  tne  ttove  at  Kew,  tince  1826, 
flowerlng  iVedy  every  year. 

G.  aetfnUmiita  R.  Br.  (Jlgt.  1177, 117a)  U  alto  a  native  of  NewSoutb 
Walet,  and  U  contidered  equally  hardv  with  O.  rotmarinif^lU. 

Hiketi  acicnUtrii  R  Br^  Vcnt.  Malm.,  3.  ;  H.  tuaMem  R  Br. ; 
and  H.  pmgianHf&rmi»  R  Br.,  Bot  Cab.,  353.,  and  our  A^.ina  ;  bavc 
itood  out  G)  tbe  Horticultural  Soctetyt  Garden  tincc  18». 

It  U  nrobable  that  mott  of  tbe  tpedet  belonging  to  thlt  order  are 
equally  taardy  with  tbote  above  enumerated ;  and  we  thould  have 
no  bceitation  in  atterting  tbat,  againtt  a  flued  wall,  with  ttraw  huiv 
dlec  to  be  tet  againtt  It  during  tevere  weatber,  and  taken  olT  for  an 
bour  or  more  every  flne  day,  all  the  ProteiUe»  migbt  be  exhibited  in 
tbe  dimate  of  London  in  graater  vigour  and  beauty  than  they  are  In 
their  native  countiy.  ThU  may  be  thought  a  bold  attertion ;  but,  at 
it  boMt  good  in  tbe  cate  of  A-tca  and  Pdargdnium,  we  tee  no  reaton 
wby,  if  tbe  tame  care  were  applied,  the  tame  tbould  not  foDow  in  tbe 
cate  of  all  tbe  planU  of  tbU  very  Interetting  order. 
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CHAP.    XCV. 

OF    THB   HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER    7HYMELA^CEiE. 

Thbsb  belong  to  two  genera,  D^hne  L.  and  Dlrca  Ir.,  wbich  bave  the 
foUowing  characters :  — 
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/^A^HNB  L.  Caljx  inferior,  somewhat  8alyer-«haped ;  in  most,  of  some  other 
colour  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and,  from  its  shape  and  colour,  resemblinf 
a  corolla:  segments  of  its  limb  4,  deep,  ovate,  or  oblong,  imbricate  in  ssti- 
vation.  Stamens  8,  in  two  rows ;  the  filaments  with  but  a  short  part  distinct 
from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  the  anthers  not  prominent  beyonct  tt.  Ovary 
aolitary.  Ovule  solitary,  pendulous.  Styie  very  short.  Stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  an  ovate  carpel,  pulpy  extemally.  Seed  1,  pendulous.  Snrubs. 
Inner  bark  silky.  Most  of  the  kinds  evergreen.  Leaves  entire,  in  most 
altemate ;  if  not  altemate,  opposite.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillai^,  mostly 
ui  ^ups,  higfaly  fragrant.  Tne  whole  plant,  in  most,  perhaps  in  aU,mte»sely 
acnd  and  da^gerous.  {Smth  Eng,  Fhra ;  Lmdl»  Nat,  Syti, ;  Brown  Prod.^ 
and  observadon.^ 

Di^RCA  L.  Calyx  mferior,  funnel-shaped,  ending  in  4  (Du  Hamel  has  stated 
in  the  ^  essential  character  "  5)  unequai  teeth :  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  hence,  and  from  its  figure,  resembles  a  corolla.  Stamens  8,  arisiuf 
fi^m  the  middle  of  the  calyx,  and  prominent  beyond  its  tip,  unequaT. 
Ovary  solitary.  St^Ie  thread-shaped,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  sta- 
mens.  Stigma  a  sunple  point.  Fruit  a  dry  carpel.  Seed  1,  pendulous. 
D.  palustris  L.  is  the  only  species  described ;  and  is  a  low  shrub,  that  has 
upnght  branches,  a  very  tough  bark,  and  flowers  3  together.  {Du  Ham,^ 
Bot,  Reg,^  Lmdi,  N,  S,^  and  observation.) 

GsNus  L 


□□□□□ 


i^A^PHNE  L.     The  Daphne.    Lm.  Syst.  Oct&ndria  Monog^nia. 

IdeiUifieation,    lio.  Oen.,  192. ;  Jnsfc  Om.  Pl.,  77. ;  Lam.  m.,  t.  S9a ;  Smith  Eng.  Floni,  t.  pc  S88L 

SyMQ^mtf.     Tbymelc^a  Timm.  InaU  t  3e&,  Q^rtn^t  t  3a 

VeTiwaiiom.  Dapkni  U  asterted  by  Undlej,  andMwne other  botanUtf,  to  haTe  been  the  Oreek  namc 
of  the  ilfiacus  racemiwus,  or  Alexandrian  laurel,  Into  whkh  tt  Is  fkbled  that  Daphne  was  obanMd. 
**  Why  the  name  bas  been  appUed  to  the  shrubs  now  called  D4phne,  It  is  not  easy  tosay."  i,UndL  Bot. 
Jieg.ll.  1177.)  Itis  stated  b  Eees's  Cpelop^tdkh  under  JU^rus,  that  L.  n6bilis  '*is  certainly 
the  bapknl  of  Diosoorldes,  and,  consequently,  the  daaslcal  laurel.  It  is  stUl  called  bv  the  same 
narae  among  the  modem  Oreeks;**  this  is  also  the  popular  belief  (Soe  St.  Pfenre>s  B^tude*  de  Ut 
Kature^  Lempriere^s  Ooss.  Diet.,  &c  ftc.)  SupfNMing  the  Daphni  to  have  been  the  Latirus  n4- 
biHs,  or  bay  tree,  it  is  casy  to  account  ibr  Its  being  applied  to  this  genus,  the  D.  Metkream 
bemg  fotmm  caUcd  the  dwarf  bay  in  England;  and  nearlyall  the  spedes  retalning  the  namcs  of 
laoRole  and  lanreoU  in  Ftance  and  Italy. 

Dctcription^  ^c,  Undersbnibs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  natives  cluefly  of 
Eiu-ope,  but  partly  also  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  includinff  Japan  and 
China.  The  odour  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  agreeable ;  and  the  bark  of 
all  of  them  is  acrid.  They  are  ali  beaudfiil,  and  ratner  difficult  to  propagate, 
except  by  seeds.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  1«. 
to  2m,  6d,  for  all  the  sorts,  except  1).  Mezercum,  and  D,  Laur^Ia,  which 
are  6d.  each. 

A.  Lcavct  dcciduout. 

A  1.  X>.  Mezb^^rBUM  L.     The  Mezereon  Daphne,  or  common  Mczercon. 

Ideniifieatkm.    IJn.  Sp.  Pl.,  p.  509. ;   WUld.  Sp.  Pl ,  2.  p.  415. ;    MiU.  Dict.  n.  2. ;   Smith  Eng. 

Flora,  S.  p.  SSa ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
^nonifmea.    8puir    '^"~   "  "~" 

TjMirwmla»    femcll         

Ger. ;  Peperachtige  Daphne,  IhfteA ;  Lauicola  fBmina,  ] 

DeHMm^  Hczereum  and  Mcsereon  are  said  to  bc  dMved  flrom  nuidtaryom^  Ihe  Parsian  name  for 

thisshrubt. 
EngraofngM,    Ed^  Bot,  1 1581. ;  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  t  268. ;  and  ourjfg.  lisa 

Spcc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  distributed  over 
the  branches  in  threes  mostly,  and  in  pairs  and  fours,  expanded  before  the 
Jeaves  arc  protruded.  A  native  of  the  woods  of  northem  Europe.  (  WiUd., 
Smith,  and  obs.)     Found  in  woods,  biit  rare,  in  the  aouth  and  west  of 


8. ;  LiOdd.  Cat,  ed.  ioSd. 

urge  QUtc,  Spurgc  Flaz;  Flowcring  Spurge,  Parkin$oni  Dwarf  Bay,  Oerarif; 
lelle,  BoU  gentil,  Ma^rcon,  BoU  joli,  Fr. ;  gcmelncr  Seiddbast,  or  Kcllcrbals, 
chtige  Daphne,  Duid» ;  Laureola  femina,  Biondclla,  Camelia,  ItaL  ;  Laurcola  hcm- 
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England ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4  fl^  and  floweringin  February,  March, 
or  April. 
Varieties, 

A  D.  M.  2  Jlore  dlbo  has  white  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 

*  D.  M.  3  autumndle,  —  This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  variety,  not  fas- 

tigiate  in  its  mode  of  growth,but  spreading;  also  with  larger  leaves 

than  the  species,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  autumn.    These  are 

very  seldom  succeedecl  by  fruit,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  season 

at  which  they  are  produced.     It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub,  being 

commonly  covered  with  its  gay  pinkish  blossoms  from  November  to 

Blarch.    It  is  rare  in  the  nurseries  about  London ;  and  is  principally 

propagated  by  tbe  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York. 

Deicriptian,  4>c.     The  mezereon  is  a  well-known  shrub,  much  valued  in 

our  gardens  and  shrubberies  for  the  beauty  both  of  its  flowers  and  fruit.     It 

f>roduce8  its  agreeably  fragrant  flowers  in  February  or  March,  before  the 
eaves ;  when,  as  Cowper  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  its  branches  are 

**  Thouffh  leaileM,  weU  attired,  and  tbick  bciet 
Witb  bluahlng  wreathi,  invefting  eTery  «pray.»*    Task,  book  v. 

The  whole  shrub  is  poisonous  to  human  beings, 

though  the  berries  are  a  favourite  food  for  finches, 

and  other  birds,  more  especially .  the  robin.    The 

bark  is  powerfully  acrid :  it  b  used  in  France  for 

forming  setons  or  sli^ht  blisters,  and  is  very  effica- 

cious  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  pro- 

duce  a  slight  serous  discharge,  without  raising  a 

large  blister.     When  either  the  bark  or  berries  are 

chewed,  they  produce  violent  and  long-continued 

heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat.    The 

mezereon  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine;   but  it 

r^uires  to  be  administered   by   a    skilful   hand. 

When  the  berries  have  been  eaten  by  children  or 

others,  accidentally,  the  best  remedies  are  oil,  fresh 

butter,  linseed  tea,  milk,  or  some  other  kind  of  / 

emollient,  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 

The  branches  of  this  plant  afford  a  yellow  dye.   The 

mezereon  is  of  very  easjr  culture.    It  is  generally 

propagated  by  seeds;  which,  if  suffered  to  ^t  dry 

before  they  are  sown,  will  remain  two  vears  in  the  soil ;  but  which,  if  sown  in 

autumn  immediately  afler  gathering  them,  generalljr  come  up  the  following 

spring.    The  best  time  for  transplanting  this  shrub  is  in  Octooer,  as  it  begins 

to  vegetate  very  soon  after  Christmas.     It  thrives  most  in  a  loamy  soil,  and 

in  an  open  situation  ;  and,  when  it  is  properly  treated,  and  has  room,  it  will 

in  8  or  10  years  form  a  bush  5h,  or  6  tt.  high,  and  7  fl.  or  8  h.  in  diameter. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  6  h,  high.     Price  of 

p]ant8,in  the  London  nurseries,  50».  a  hundred;  and  of  the  autumn-flowering 

variety,  1«.  6^.  a  plant :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  a  plant :   and  at  New  York, 

20  cenU,  and  of  the  white-flowered  variety,  50  cents. 

m  2.  jD.  alta^ica  Pall,    The  Altaic  Daphne. 

Idetttj/Scatiom.    PalL  FL  Rom.,  1.  p.  53.  t  35. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  2.  p.  49S. ;  Simc  in  Bot  Mag.,  1 1875i ; 

Lood.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
SymonifmeM,    Daphn£  altaique,  Laureole  de  Tartarie,  Pr. ;  Siblrlfcher  SddellMttt,  Ger. 
Engravings.    PalL  FL  Ron..  L  t  35. ;  Bot  Blag.,  t  187&  ;  Bot  Cab..  t  399. ;  and  our  ^.  1181. 

i^ec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  obovate4anceolate,  ^labrous.  Flowers  sessile,  in 
tenninal  umbels,  about  5  in  an  umbel.  (Shns  m  Bot,  Mag,,  t,  1875.)  Bark 
reddish  brown  in  colour.  Leaves  oblone,  broader  towards  the  upper 
extremity,  and  narrowed  downwards,  ot  a  somewhat  glaucous  and 
yellowish  green,  the  latter  colour  prevailing  most  while  they  are  young. 
Flowers  wnite,  and  scentless;  produced  in  May  and  June.     Lobes   of 
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the  calyx  reyolute.  A  native  of  the  Ai- 
taic  Alps,  in  Siberia.  (Ilfid,)  In  the  Nouvcau 
Du  Hamei,  it  is  stated  that  this  plant  beare  a 
striking  reseroblance,  in  its  general  appearance, 
to  the  mezereon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal  umbels, 
and  are  white  and  scentless.  It  is  at  present 
not  very  comroon  in  British  collections,  though 
it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  from  its  neat 
coropact  habit  of  growth ;  and  from  its  flowers, 
whicn  come  in  in  succession  to  those  of  the 
common  mezereon.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2s.  6d,  each. 


.« 


1181 


jk  3.  D.  ALPi^A  L,     The  Alpine  Daphne. 

Idemi^kaiiom.    Ua.  Sp.,  510.,  SwtlL,  571. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  2.  a  418. ;  Mill. 

Dict,  n.  5. ;  Gouan  lUustr..  S7. ;  WiUd.  Artx,  9a ;  LmkL  Ciit,  ed.  1836. 
Sfnon^ma.    Tbe  Alpioe  Cliamelea  MarsA.  PlanL,  2.  p.  112.  i  Daphn6 

dcs  Alpes  P^.  i  Alpen  SicdelbMt,  Oer. 
Bngravimg».    Lodd.  BoC  CaIk,  t  6a  ;  and  our  >i^.  1181 

Spec.  ChoT.j  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  a  iittle  obtuse,  to- 
mentose  beneath,  deciduous.  Flowers  sessile,  aggre- 
gate.  {WUld.  Sp.  PL,  n.  p.  418.,  and  observation.)  A 
natiye  of  the  AIps  of  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Italv,  and 
Austria;  where  it  grows  to  the  heisht  of  2ft.,  nower- 
ing  irom  May  to  JuTy.  It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and 
is  frequent  in  collecdons. 

Dcscnptkm^  Sfc.  A  low  branchy  shrub,  with  white 
flowers,  silky  on  the  outside,  which  come  out  in  clusters 
from  the  sides  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  fragrant. 
They  appear  in  March,  and  are  succeeded  by  roundish 
red  bemes,  that  ripen  in  Septerober.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  13  very  suitable  for  rockwork;  as  the  roots  fix 
theuselves  deeply  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

B.  Ered,    Leavet  permterU.     Flower$  lateraL 
m  4.  D.  Laurb^ola  L.    The  Laureola  Daphne,  or  Spurge  LaureL 

/dntf^loiMm.    lin.  Sp.  PL,  5ia ;  Wllld.  Sa  Pl.,  2.  p.  418. ;  Snlth  Eug.  Flora,  S.  p.  S89. ;  Hook.  Pl. 

Scot,  119. ;  Jacq.  Auctr.,  L  18a ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1886. 
%sonymrjL  Daphnmdes  vdruin,  vel  LaurMa,  Getn.,  fkac.  1.  7.  1 6.  C  9. ;  Laurtola  RaH  Svn.t  465., 

Ger.  Em.,  I40i  ;  ThymeUe^i  LaurMa,  Scop.  Cam.,9.  n.  46S. ;  the  ETeifreen  Dapbne;  Laur^ole 

male^  Lauriole  dea  Anglais,  Fr.}  Immergrtiner  Seiddbaat,  Gtr. 
Bngrmfings.    Eag.  Bot,  1 119. ;  /acq.  Aurtr.,  1 18& ;  and  ourXf.  1183. 

Spec.  Char.^S^c.    Evergreen.     Leaves  obovate-Ianceolate,  smooth.     Flowers 
in  axillary,  simple,  drooping  clusters,  that  are  shorter  than  the  ieaves : 
flowers    in    eacn  about  6.      Calyz    obtuse. 
{Stnith  Eng.  Flora.,  ii.  p.  229.)      An  ever- 
green  shrub;  a  native  of  Britain,  and  inost 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  producing  its 
yellowish  green  flowers,  which  are  dispos^  in 
clusters  of  5  each,  soon  aflter  Christmas,  if  ^ 
tbe  weather  be  not  very  severe,  and  continuing 
flowering  till  March.    Though  not  showy  in 
its  flowers,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  a  shrub- 
bery,  froro  its  being  evergreen,  and  from  its 
thidc,  glossy,  shimng  leaves  being  disposed  in 

tufts  at  tbe  ends  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give  it  a  full  bushy  appear- 
ance;  which  has  a  eood  efiect  in  plantations,  where  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce  masses  of  dark  green.  It  thrives  best  in  the  shade,  and  will  flourish 
in  situations  under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  few  other  plants  would  grow. 
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If  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  turn  back  with  a  kind  of  twist ;  and»  instead 
of  their  natural  pure  deep  green,  they  assume  a  brownish  tinge.  The  bcr- 
ries  are  oval^  green  at  first,  but  black  when  ripe;  and  they  are  a  favourite 
food  of  singing  birds :  though,  as  De  CandoUe  observes  in  the  Fhre  Fran^ 
foise,  they  are  poisonous  to  all  other  animals.  The  spurf^  laurel  is  propa- 
gated  by  seeds,  like  the  mezereon  ;  but,  as  they  will  remam  two  years  in  the 
eround  before  they  vegetate,  they  are  generally  treated  iike  haws,  aod  kept 
for  some  time  in  tbe  rotting-heap.  It  may  also  be  propagated  b^  cuttings ; 
but  not  readily.  It  is  much  used  in  nurseries,  as  a  stock  on  whjch  to  graft 
the  more  tender  species  of  the  genus ;  but  as,  like  all  the  other  daphnes,  it 
has  few  roots,  it  requires  to  be  transplanted  with  care. 

m  5.  D,  PO^^NTICA  L.    The  Pontic  Daphne,  or  twm^flowered  Spurge  Laurel, 
IdemtUeaiiom.    Un.  Sfn  PL,  511. ;  PfelL  FL  Rom.,  1.  p.  51 ;  WUld.  Spi  PL,  S.  pc  4ia  ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

Stfnomme».    rhymels^ip^ntica,  citrei  foUit,  T<mm.  Him.,3.  p.  180.  1 180.;  Laurtote  du  Lerant, 

Fr. ;  FOntiwher  Siedelbast,  Ger. 
Engrtuimgi.    Tourn.  Itin.,  a  t  180. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  1S82. ;  and  our  j^.  1184. 

Spec,  Cftar,f  4*c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flowers 
bractless,  glabrous,  in  many-flowered  upr^ht  clusters,  each  of  the  long 
partial  staUcs  of  which  bears  two  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  calvx  lanceolate, 
long.  (Spreng,)  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
to  me  height  of  4ft.  or  5ft.,  and  producing  its  greenish  yellow  flowers  in 
Aprii  and  May.     It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and  is  frequent  in  coUections. 

Varieties. 
mD.p.2  rubra  Uort.  has  red  fiowera,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid.     It 

is  rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 
•  D.  p.  SfbiHs  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  variegated  leaves. 

Descriptiofiy  ^c.  The  whole  plant,  in  general 
appearance,  strongly  resembles  the  common 
spurge  laurel ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  oval,  and 
shorter;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in 
twos  instead  of  fives,  are  yellower,  and  of  a 
sweeter  scent.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  lemon  tree,  especialU'  in  colour; 
whence  Toumefort's  trivial  name.  When  bruised, 
they  smell  like  those  of  the  elder.  This  fine  plant 
was  first  discovered  by  Toumefort,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  on  hills  and  m  woods ;  and  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  also  found  in  Siberia,in  thick  woods, 
and  in  the  valleys  which  occur  between  the  ridges 
of  lohy  mountains.  It  is,  gencrally  speaking,  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  win- 
ters  ofthe  climate  of  London  without  protection ;  but,  beingdisposed  to  put  forth 
its  young  shoots  very  eariy,  they  are  oflen  injured  in  exposed  sihiations,  by  the 
spnng  frosts;  '^an  inconvenience  which  probabiy  might  be  avoided  by  planting 
it  in  thickets,and  under  the  shelter  of  trees.**  (Bot.  Mag,,  1. 1282.)  It  thrives 
best  in  soil  similar  to  that  usually  prepared  for  American  plants,  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  wall,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  situation,  where  it  will  form  a  very 
handsome  bu8h,4  ft.  or  5  fl.  high,  and  6  fl.  or  8  h,  in  diameter.  It  may  be  propa- 
gatedby  seeds  or  cuttings.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,are  1*.  6d.  each, 
•  6.  Z>.  rHYMELjE^A  L.    The  Thymelaea,  or  MWcwort4ike,  Daphne. 

IdetUiftcation.    Vahl  Srml}..  1.  p.  28. :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  416. 

Spnomumet.    Tliyinele^a  foUif  polygale  glabrif  Bauh.  Pim.,  4ea  ;  T.  alplna  glilbra,  floMnili*  f ubluteia 

ad  foUorum  ortum  feMiUbu^  Phik.  Afm.,  36&  t  SS9.  C  2. :  SanamtlDda  viridU  vel  gl&bra  BauJk. 

Prod.,  IflO.  :Sanam(inda  gI4bra  Bauh.  Hiat.,  l.  p.  5».  j  Paaferlna  Tbjrmels^a  Dee.  i  the  Wlld 

Olive  i  La  ThymeUe,  jy.;  a»Uo«erSeldeIba«t,  Orr. 
DeHwaHon.     rhymcUe^a  if  probably  derived  tnm  ikymos,  poifon,  and  elaia,  or  eiaa,  the  oUve  tree, 

in  reference  to  the  poifonouf  qualitief  of  the  plant,  and  iu  f light  refemblanoe  to  the  olive. 
Engravings.    Oer.  Prov.,  t.  17.  f.  2. ;  Pluk.  Aba,  t.  229.  f.  2. ;  and  omx Jig.  1186. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Evergreen.  Stem  much  branched.  Branchcs  simple,  warted. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  broader  towards  the  tip,  crowded.     Flower»  axiilary. 
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aesaile.  (Vaki  Symb.,  1.  p.  28.)  A  nathre  of  8pain,  and  of  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Montpeliery  where  it  forms  a  shrub  3  ft.  higfa, 
flowering  from  February  to  April.  Introduced  in  1815;  but 
rare  in  coUections.  The  leavea  are  of  a  glaucous  hue ;  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  clusters  on  the  sides  of  tbe 
branches,  are  of  a  yeuowish  green ;  they  are  inconspicuoua,  and 
they  are  succeeded  b^  small  berries,  which  are  yeUowish  wheo 
ripe.  The  plant  requiret  to  be  kept  warro  aud  dry ;  and  to  be 
grown  in  sandy  peat,  kept  in  an  equaUe  deme  of  moistore.  For 
this  reason,  this  and  other  spedea  of  ZMiphne  form  rery  suitable 
plants  for  being  grown  to^ether  in  a  daphnetum,  in  the  saroe  man« 
ner  as  the  heauis  in  an  encetum. 

•  7.  D.  Ta^bton-ba/ma  L.    The  Tarton-raira,  or  Mhery^eaaed^  Dapbne. 

ideatUemtiom.    lin.  8^,51^;  WiUd.  8^  n^  fiL  pi417. ;  LoditCkt, 

Spmomfmes.    71mDeUe'«  folUs  catidicsnUbui  et  Mrld  iiuUr  moUibiM 

Samk.  Fim.,  461 ;  Tutoo-IUIre  Gidla-proTinei«  Monspeliensium 

Lo^  /c,  57L ;  Sttum^nditfgenata  iMiRMU  Barr.  /c,  Sat  i  PSi»> 

•erlna  14riom.ralra  Sehnd.  i  Uie  OTaLleaTed  Dapbne;  Laur^oie 

biancbe,  Fir. ;  Silbeiblattriger  Seldelbatt  Orr. 
Bagrmmi^».    Lob.  I&,'37L ;  Barr.  Ic,  SSL  |  FL  Qtwsa,  t  364.  i  aod 

our>i;f.I186. 

Spee.  Char.^  i^c.    Leaves  persistent,  obovate,  iierved,  \ 
silkjr,  hoaiy.    Flowers  «essile,  lateral,  wregate,  i 
tmbricated  with  scales  at  the  base.    ( VaMS^nb.)  \ 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France,  where  it  grows  l 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  flowering  from  Bfay  to  Julv.  \ 
Cnltivated  by  Biiller  in  1739,  and  now  firequent  in 
coUections.    This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
smallness  and  silkiness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  white 
appearance  of  the  whoie  plant.    The  flowera  are 
small,  yellowish,  sessile,  and  come  out  in  thick 
clusters.    The  plant  is  very  suitable  for  rockwork, 
as  its  branches  are  weak,  irregular,  and  scarcely 
ligneous;  it  requirea  a  warra  dry  situation,  ezposed 
to  the  sun.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1«.  6d.  each. 

A  8.  2).  (?  T.)  puBB^scBNs  L.    The  pubescent  Daphue. 

Idad^ficaikm.    Lin.  Mant,  66L ;  Willd.  Sp.  Fl,  SL  pc  417. 

SfftumMme$.    Thrmdc^a  Itilica,  Tarton.raire  GaI)o.piovincia  ■lailla,  aed  per  oomto  maior.  lAeidi. 

^S3\nTiUiCai.aort.Pi»aii;  behaarter  Seldelb!i«t  Go^.  «-. ««  pw  «wu»  ni^.  «ca«i, 

Bi^raoimg.    TUll  Cat  Hort.  PiMni,  t  461  £  S. 

Spec  Ckar.,  Ac.    Stona  pubeMent,  fimple.    LeaT«a  Hnear.lanceolate,  almoM  mucronate,  altemata. 

Fknrert  axOlary;  5,  or  ftower,  in  an  axil ;  leefile,  "•'row.  thorter  than  the  leaf ;  the  tube  threod. 

ahaped  and  downy.    It  aeemt  diflH^nt  fWmi  D.  ThymeUeSu  and  waa  fimnd  in  Aiutrla  by  Jacauin. 

iwmi)    ItlaitalediohaTettilearoiBeariydeclduoua.    Tntroduced  in  18ia 

•  9.  D.  (?  T.)  T0MENT0'sA  Lam.    The  tomentose  Daphne. 

fitiwf^fi  iiffew     Lam.  Dict ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  |x  96. 

a^maagfme».    Panenna  rillte  IM. ;  L«ur6ole  cotomieuie  Lam.  Eme^,  KX 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^  Flowen  teiiile,  axUlary.  LeaTea  oblooff-obtuae,  corered  with  tomentam  oo  both 
fidca.  (LdM.)  A  low  •hnab,  Tery  ncarly  allied  to  D.  TirUmjraira,  but  larier  In  all  lu  parts,  and 
witb  more  obtuae  lesTea,  which  are  oo?arod  wlth  tomentum,  inatead  o€  a  «iiky  dowa  It  m  a  native 
oT  Asla  Mlnor  and  the  Lerant,  and  producet  iti  whHe  flowen  in  May.  tt  waa  Introduoad  In  1800. 
bot  ia  ixnr  probahiy  loat 

C.  Erect.    Ijeavet  permtent.    Fhwers  iermmai. 

A  10.  D.  COLLI^NA  Smilk.    The  h'A\4nhabUing  Daphne,  or  NeapoRtan 

Mezereon. 


Unifficaikm.    flmitb  in  FL  Graca,  t  350. ;  Smith  Spicil.,  1 18. ;  WilkL  Spi  Pl.,  £  pc  4SS. ;  Bot. 
Uag,  t  4£&  ;  K  Du  Ham.,  t  2. ;  Wikitr^jm  Diaa.  de  Daphntf,  pc  SS. ;  Knum.,  p^  a ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

Ka.    Z>.  coHma  •  JW.  Aw..  "* "       -  -     -- 

ole  d  Fenf  nes  de  Sant^  IV. 
ur».  FL  Ormea,td50.;  Sn 
.  ISia ;  «nd  our  flg.  1187. 


Snraoimg». 
aax,  t  ISIi 


imommme».    D.  coUlna  •  Boi.  A».,  t  822.,  ?  i).  Mixif  61ia  Fakl  ^rmft.,  1.  p.  89. ;  Dapbn^  dea  Colllnea, 
imfoh  i  FeaiHea  de  Smt^  IV. ;  Stumpfblittriger  Seidelbart,  Oer. 

FL  OnBca.  tSSa  iJmlth  Spicil,  1 18. ;  Bot  Mag.,  ttSS.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  t  S. ;  Bot 

4  R 
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Spec.  Char,y  i^c,  Leaves  obovatey  glabrous  and  glossy 
above,  and  hirautely  villous  beneath.  Flowera  in 
terminal  groups.  Calyx  extemally  siUuly  yillous; 
its  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  ( IVikstrom,  quotcd  in  BoL 
Reg.,  t.  822^  A  low  shrub,  with  prettv  pinkish 
blossoms.  Found  abundantly  on  low  hills,  andon 
the  banks  of  rivera,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  flowera  nrom  Janu- 
ary  to  June.  It  was  firat  discovered  by  Toumefort  in 
the  Isle  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete) ;  and  after- 
wards  by  Sir  J.  E.  Sroith  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1787.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  fi^uent  in 
collections.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  daph- 
netum.  Grafted  plants,  grown  in  a  border  sheltered 
firom  the  north  by  a  wall,  thrive  well ;  and  form  thick 
bushes,  with  nearly  level  heads,  covered  with  flowers. 
The  branches  always  take  an  uprisht  direction,  and 
are  tipped  with  groups  of  pale  pink  blossoms,  which 
are  extremely  fngnnt,  and  expand  very  early  in  the 
sprine.  Price  otplants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
1«.  6a.  each. 


11.  jD.  (c.)  nbapolita^na  Lodd.    The  Neapolitan  Daphne. 


l^aU^ficaikm,    Lodd.  Bot  Cab..  t  719. ;  Lodd.  C«t,  ed.  1896. 
Sinumifme,    2>.  colUna  fi  neapoUOna  Undt.  in  Bldt.  JUg.,  t  828. 
Engrawingi.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  719. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  8S9L ;  and  onrjlg.  1188. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  "  This  preUy  plant  is  surely  a  mere  variety  of  jD.  colllna, 
firom  which  it  differa,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  after  comparing  the  living 
plants,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  pubescence  on  the  under  sur- 
fiice  of  the  leaves.  Like  many  other  plants  with  which  the 
catalogues  and  floras  of  the  present  day  are  augmented,  it  is 
a  sport  of  nature,  which  tne  ingenious  acuteness  of  mo- 
dem  botanists  have  brought  into  notice;  but  which,  if 
unmolested  upon  its  nadve  hills,  would  qtdckfy  hnve  patted 
axDatf  mto  the  type  from  which  U  tprang.  (lAndiey  in  Bot. 
Reg.,  U  822.)  In  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1822.  Price  of  plants 
2«.  6(/.  each. 

•  12.  D.  (c.)  OLBoi^DEs  L.    The  Olive-Iike  Daphne. 

Ideniifleaihn.  Un.  Mant,  6&  ;  Schrebi  Dec.,  13. 1 7.:  WlUd.  Sp.  P1.,S.  p.  463. ; 

Pcich.,  S.  pL  19i. ;  Simt  in  Bot  liaff.,  1 1917. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Chamasdaphn51det  cr^oca  Alpim.  ExoL,  44u  tiS.:   ThTmel»  a 


1188 


Uca  ole«  foUo  utriutque  glabro  Tnm.  Cor.,,  4L ;  Diphne 

EneycL,  &  p.  493. ;  Laur6ote  k  FeuiUet  d*OUvier,  Fr,  i   Oelbaumblattrigef 
Seidelbast,  Qer. 
Engn9tni$.    Alpin.  Exot,  t  4a ;  Schrcb.  Dec,  13.  1 7. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1917. ; 
Bot  Cab.,  t  S99. }  and  onr  Jlg.  1199. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  terminated  with 
a  minute  mucro,  glabrous  upon  both  sides.  Flowers  ter- 
minal,  Aessile,  a  few  to^ther,  and  surroimded  by  leaves, 
that  in  some  measure  'involucrate  them.  {Bot.  Maa.,  t. 
1917.)  A  native  of  Crete,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.,  and  prodnces  its  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  It  is  less  showy  in  its  flowers  than  D.  coIUna,  but 
is  deserving  of  cultivation  fi*om  its  nearly  glossy  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  neat  habit  of growth.  It  was  introduced  in  18 1 5. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  lA>ndon  nurseries,  U.  6d.  each. 

•  13.  D.  (c.)  sERi^CBA  Vahl.    The  sHky^eaved  Daphne. 
Ideniificaikm.    Tahl  STrob.,  1.  pi  88. ;  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  8.  pi  423. 
Enq/d.,  &  pc  481 ;  Seidenartiger  SeidelbaM,  Qer.  ^^ 
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*ar.  Chmr^  Ae.  LmviM  tonoiwlrte,  btuDtith,  gUbrout  afaore,  viUoot  beneath.  Flowcn  tcmiliul, 
(»te,  tUIoui,  Mnile.  Lobes  of  tbe  ealyx  obCufle.  It  dlilbn  flrom  D.  (c)  ole6ldet  io  its  le«Tea 
Tillout  beneotb,  in  the  number  oT  iu  iowen,  and  in  the  lobet  of  the  calyx  being  oUoac. 

^ r.)    A  natiTe  of  Candia  and  Naplea,  introduced  In  1890 ;  iNit  we  bare  not  leen  tbe  plant 

D.  •crteea  Dony  noCiGed  in  p.  175.,  i«  a  natiTe  oT  the  HinMlayat,  and  la  quite  «  difibreot  pUotftom 
tbatiuatdeKTibed. 

m  14.  2>.sTRiA^A  7Va/.     The  striated-ooi^jv^  Daphne. 

JdaU^eaUim.    Tratt ;  Sprcng.  Sy«t;  S.  p.  237. 

gpee,  Ghar.,  ^e.  Leayet  mibcpathulate-lincar,  ■csaile,  Upped  with  a  imall  mtiero,  glabioaiL  Flowcn 
tenninal,  aggregate,  MHile,  glabrout,  •triated.  Lobca  of  the  calyx  acutc  A  natiTc  ofSwitxerland 
and  Hungary.  {Sprrmg.  SysL,  il.  pi  837.)  This  plant  ia  laid  to  haTC  bccn  introduccd  ia  ISlfl^ 
and  to  haTC  purpiish  flowcn ;  but  we  hcTc  ncTcr  aeen  It 

D.  Erect.    Leave$  permtent,     Flowertm  Racemet. 

m  15.  D.  Gsi'divm  L.    The  ODidium,  or  Fhue-leaved,  Daphne. 

Un.  8^  FL,  311. ;  MilL  Dict,  n.  7. ;  WiUd.  Spi  PL,  9L  pc  «Xl ;   Lodd.  Cat.  cd. 


^ywHMM».  Thymcte^a  IblUc  Uni  Bamh.  Pin.,  46S.:  Spuiic  Flax,  Mountaln  Widow  Waylc ;  Dapbn^ 

Onidiura,  Lam€ole  &  Fanicule,  Fr. ;  Rlqicnbllitriger  Sddelbact,  Cter. 
Bmgnnimg».    Lodd.  Bot  Cabi,  t  UO. ;  and  our  Jl^.  Il9a 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.    Evergreen.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  cuspidate  tip. 
Flowers  in  terminal, panicled  racemes.  (Wiild.)   A  native  of  Spain,  Italy» 
and  Narbonne,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  fLy  and  flowers  from  June  to  August.     It 
was  introduced  in  1797,  and  is  frequent  in 
collections.    An  degant  little  shrub,  with  ter-  } 
ninal  panicles  of  sweet-smelling  pink  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  bj  small,  globular,  red 
berries.    The  same  deleterious  properties  are  ( 
attributed  to  this  shrub,  as  to  the  common  - 
mezereon.    It  is  rather  tender,  but  would  be 
suitable   for    conservative  rockwork.       Dr. 
Lindley  observes  of  this  plant,  that  both  it 
and  Passerhia  tinctdria  are  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe  to  dye  wool  yellow.    (JST.  S.  of  ^ 

Bot.)    The  price  of  plants,  in  the  Lbndon  nurseries,  is  2t.  6d.  each. 

£.  Prottrate.    Leavet  permtent,     Flowert  terminal,  aggregate. 

t^  16.  D.  (Tneo^rum  L.    The  Garland-flower,  or  trailing,  Daphne. 


Lin.  Sp.,51L,  Syrt.,  37L ;  WiUd.  Sp^  FL,  2.  p.  «2S. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  313. ;  Lodd.  Cat. 
1836. 

Cncbntm  Maitk.  Hkt.t  46.,  Chu.  Hirt.,  89. ;  wohlricchcndcr  Scidclbcit,  Ger. 
Jacq.  Auit,  fi.  t,  406. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  313. ;  Bot  Cab.,  t  180a  ;  and  wirjlg.  1191. 

Sipec.  Char.,  4*c.  Evergreen.  Stems  trailing.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrou», 
mucTonate.  It  flowers  twice  a  year.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  aggregate, 
sessiley  red  iq>on  the  upper  side,  and  the  eroups  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
leaves.  (Wiild.)  It  is  wild  in  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  Pyrenees,  Mount 
Baldo,  Germany,  and  France,  where  it  grows  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  September. 

Farietiet. 

f^  D.  C.  %folm  vanegdHt.  —  The  leaves  have  a  narrow  portion  of  yellow 

at  the  edges. 
Jt.  D.  C.  3Ji^e  4/^.— Clusius,  in  his  Hitt.,  has 

stated  that  the  species  varies  with  white 

flowers.  (fVilld.Sp.Pl.) 

DetayOion,  Sfc.  This  plant  is  seidom  more  than 
a  foot  fa^,  but  it  is  omamented  by  numerous  pink- 
ish  flowerSy  which  are  disposed  in  terminai  umbels, 
and  are  remarkably  firagrant.  The  berries  are  white, 
small,  and  globose,  but  they  are  seldom  produced 
in  England.  The  plant  is  valuable  for  rockwork, 
and  growing  in  pots,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit, 
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and  the  beauty  and  deliditlul  fhigrance  of  its  flowers.    It  is  commonlj  prop»- 
gated  by  layers,  uid  it  mrives  beat  in  peat  soil,  kept  rather  inoist. 

App.  i.     Half-fiardy  Species  ofD&phne. 

m  D.  odira  Thunbi  FL  Jap.,  159..  Bankf  Ic.  Kcmp£,  1 16.,  Ait  Hort  Kew..  iUi  Sa,  K.  Du  Ham., 
1  p.  88..  LodiL Cat,  od.  ISWt  D.  lUifoirit  Lam.Diet. ;  tbe  tweet«etitod  Dttpbiie,  Lamtele de  Chine, 
Daphne  odonmt,  Fr. :  wohlnechender  SeidelbMt,  GerA  hw  the  lecves  lanceoUte,  thln,  and  gtabrom  { 
and  the  iowen  terminal  and  «eMile.  iLoi$.  \n  N.  Du  Ha$n.,  L  p.  £&)  Itis  a  native  ofCbina  and  Japan^ 
wblch  wa>  Introduced  into  Btitain  tn  1771,  and  ftmna  an  erect  ihrub^  greatly  reBenibiinff  D.  ptetica 
in  general  appearance.  Tbebrancbeiareglabroiia,  and  theiowert»  whicfaare  dtapoiMrinti  '  ^ 
«nbda,  are  nmarkably  fweet  Tbe  flower  buda  are  pink  In  thelr  exterior, 
and  the  petali  of  the  flowera,  after  expantion.  are  pink  on  the  outalde.  though 
thej  are  white  within.  D.  od6ra  wa*  firtt  bTought  to  England  by  Benjamb 
Tonena,  Em.,  and  being  oonfounded  with  the  D.  indica  of  LinnBua,  fnrn 
which  it  difien  In  having  seMile  flowera  and  alternate  leavet,  It  wat  at  flrat 
kept  in  the  stOTe  By  degrees  It  wac  tried  in  a  green^houae.  and  ia  now  Ibund 
•o  ftand  in  the  open  air  in  sheltered  situatioBS.  Du  Hamd  daaaet  it  wlth  the 
r  myrtle  and  the  orangeac  to  bardineaa.  There  ia  a  plant  in  tbe  Horticultttral 
8oclety'f  Oardcn,  which  baa  ftood  out  flnce  1891 
FaHeUei. 

mTXo.2 poriegdia  IM.  Cat, «d.  1836, haa varlegBted IeaTefl,and quite 
whlte  flowera, 

li  D.  0.  3  riAra  D.  Don,  Brit  Fl.  Oard.,  dd  fer..  t390L.  and  our  Jlg.  1195L, 
haf  lanceolate  leaTCf,  and  flowerf  oT  a  rieh  deep  pink  oolour.  The  flowert 
are  produced  at  the  extremitiet  of  the  thoota ;  "they  are  ef  a  dark  red 
In  tne  bud  ttate,  but  becoroe jpaler  and  gloaay  aiter  expantion,  and  they 
are  then  highly  firagrant**  There  are  plantf  In  the  nuraenr  of  Bfr.  O. 
Smlth,  at  Itlinigton,  whlcb  appear  very  nearty  hardy,  baTUM  bome  a 
eontiderable  degree  of  Aroat  without  proteotlon.    (See  Qard.  Mag.t  xil.  19  \2 

V^  75.) 

m  D.  hfbrida  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  Ist  ser.  t.  200.,  BoC  R^.  t.  1177.,  and 
oor^.  1 193. ;  the  2>.  delphinia  of  the  French  gardeners ;  aad  tbe  D,  dau- 
phlniiy  or  daophin^s  daphne,  of  the  English  gardeners ;  has  the 
branches  pubescent  when  young,  but  afterwards  biBcomina 
glabrous.  Leaves  altemate,  oblong-eUiptic>  glossy  above,  and 
pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal  groups,  nearly  ses- 
sile,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  silky  hairs.  (Swt.  BrU, 
Fl.  Gard.)  This  is  a  highly  esteemed  kind^  and  one  that  is 
much  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries.  It  grows  freelyi 
has  lai^  nandsome  glossy  leaves,  and  produces  its  purplisb 
flowers,  which  have  a  most  delightfut  fragrance,  m  great 
abundttice.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  2>.  col- 
Ihia  and  D,  oddra ;  but  it  is  not  known  when^  or  by  whom, 
k  waa  originated.  It  is  generally  kept  in  the  green-hoi^^ 
but  would  succeed  perfectlv  in  the  open  air,  if  plcmted  in  hght 
sandy  soil,  against  a  sonth  wall  where  it  could  be  protected 
in  very  severe  weather.  It  flowers  under  g^ass  in  Februai^, 
but  would  probabty  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  in  the 
open  ground.  (Sweei  and  Lindl,) 
m  D.  imUea  U,  the  Iddian  or  Chincie  daphne,  la  afmall  fhmb,  with  aoute 


entire  leavea.  and  terminal  teftile  flowen.     Introduoed  in  1800^  but  mucb  1103 

more  tender  ihan  either  of  thil  preceding  tpecief . 
mn.  |N«rricMWaL,  jQLcadniblnaFr(iii:,UaNe|ialflpeol«,flromtliel^  a  loA 

It  waa  introdaced  I 

genus  n. 


mn.  pap^riUxmy9ML,h.eantaMiMWaL,UAVepal9pe€AmjNmktb^  a  loA 

klnd  of  paper  haa  been  made  in  India.    It  wat  introdaced  in  lSB4w 


□ 


DraCA  L.    The  Dirca,  or  LEATtiKk-wooD,    Lm.  S^t.  Oct&ndri» 

Monogynia. 

UefO^fkalkm.    Lln.  Amora.  Acad.,  $.  n.  \9l\  N.  Da  Ham.,  voL  itt.  p.  isa  |  Bot  Aeg.,  t  SSB. 

AmoMyme.    71iymelat'a  Qron.  Virf.»  166. 

DerteaUm.    From  «Urki,  a  fountaTn ;  Anom  the  plant  gro^ing  in  watery  placci. 

•  1.  D.  PALU^STRls  L.     The  Marsh  Dirca,  or  Leather-wood. 
Uen^ficatkm.    Lin.  Amcni.  Acad.,  ^».152.;   Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  4S4  ;  Bot  Reg..  t  SQS. ;  ^.  Du 

Hant.  ULp.m;  Lodd.Cat.eil83B.  ^        ,       v         * 

Sjmomifmei     Moorwood ;  Boit  dc  Culr,  Boit  de  Plomb.  Fr. ;  Sump.  Lcderholx  Oer. 
Agroiingt.    Un.  Amoen.  Acad.,  a  t  L  £  7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1  212. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  291 ;  aod 

•urjlff.1194. 
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DeMcriptiim^  4e,    A  low  deciduous  shnib  with  the  habit  of  a  miniature  tree» 

•  nadf e  of  Vitpjom,  where  it  grows  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  producing  its 
jeliow  flowerv  in  March  aod  April.    It  was  in- 

troduoed  in  1750,  and  is  common  ia  oollection 
of  peat-earth  ahrubs.  It  has  a  branchy  and 
frat^g;iate  habit,  and  has  a  tumidity  at  the  baae 
of  mdi  branch  on  the  under  ride.  The  barfc  ia 
hrown  and  g^abrous.  Linnanu  has  reoBariced 
that  the  wood  and  bark  are  so  tough»  that  it  ia  ^ 
acsrcely  poasible  to  divide  the  subetance  of  eithar 
without  a  knife,  aad  thia  qualitv  has  obtaLaed 
fiar  the  ptant  the  English  nameof  leatber-wood. 
The  leaTes  are  lanceobte,  oblong,  altemate,  of 

•  pale  green,  viUous  beneatb,  and  deciduous. 
The  Howera  are  produced  whfle  the  plant  is 
leaflfiBS,  and»  in  Ei^land,  thejr  are  seldom,  if  ever» 
&Uowed  b^seeds.  Thebud  of  thashoot  of  the 
wne  year  is  eadosed  in  the  bud  of  the  inflo- 
nscence.  The  young  plants  are  Tery  liable  to 
be  eaten  by  anails.  (Bot,  Reg,)    Though  quite 

•  tiee  in  its  habit  of  ^wth,  it  ia  carely  aeen  in 
E^glandabove3ft.hi£h.  In  Canada,  the  twiga 
are  uaedfiM-  rodsyaod  ttie  bark  for  ropesybaskets, 
ftc,  for  wbich  it  is  yery  suitable,  bemff  equal  in 
atroigth  aod  toughness  to  the  bark  of  tl^  lime 
tree.     In  British  mrdens,  D.  palustris  is  propa- 

gated  by  layers,  which  require  two  years  to  root  properly.  The  soil  in  which 
3ie  plant  grows  best  la  peat  kept  moist.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
auraeriesy  5t.  each ;  at  Botlwyller,  3  francs;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

App.  I.     HalfJkartfy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
khymeldcece. 

W.  Eem.,  1 757. ;  h«»  mr  tUIoim  Imtm.  aod  Mle  ydkm 
let  inVnif htl  £&otk  Kanery,  King*t  Rom1>  ChoiM,  la 

knowninoUcoUecUoiM.  It  i«  a  natire  oT  tbo  Cape  of  Oood 
aod  In  «  eonacrratoiT  it  wUl  srowto  thc  helght  ofS  ^ 
e^  wbich  haTO  tbe  leavei  imbrioatcd  aloag  their  tenninal 
rs  plentiAiUy  oo  the  terminal  parti  of  the  branchc*.  Nearty 
M,  BatiTcs  of  tbe  Capeof  Oood  Hopc,  whicb  i 


540.,  the  chernf<-frulted  plmelea,  It  tolcrably  hardj.  It  !• 
I  naiive  of  New  Holland,  whicb  wai  introduocd  in  1817. 
ed  in  May,  and  tbey  are  ■uocceded  by  a  bcrry.like  teMile 
and  bat  a  ttrikiog  appearance  oo  the  pUnt  wben  produoed 


CHAR  XCVI. 

OV   THB   HARDY  LIONKOUS   PLANT8  OF   THE   ORDER   SANTALA^CBM, 

Tbe  jovly  hardy  genus  is  N^ssa  L.,  to  which  the  foUowing  character  bo- 

lon^B:^ 

Ki^ss^  L.  Flowers  bisexuai  and  male :  the  two  kinds  upon  distinct  plants, 
aad  witfaout  petals. — Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  connate,  with  the  ovary  in  its 
lower  pvt;  it  has  a  firee  5-parted  limb.  Stamens  5.  Ovary  ovate,  containing 
1  pencmlous  ovule  (2  in  some  instances,  Nuttall),  Style  simple,  revolute 
(curved  inwards,  Rees^s  Cyclop,),  8tigroa  acute.  Fruit  a  roundish  dru|>e : 
«ut  dlipticaly  acute,  angular,  somewhat  irregular,  grooved  lengthwiseyoontain- 
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tng  1  seed  which  b  albuminous,  and  has  an  embryo  that  has  kirge  leafy  coty- 
l^ons  and  a  superior  radicle.  —  Male  flower.  Cal  vx  S-parted,  spreading. 
Stamens  5, 8, 10,  and  12;  surroundin^j  a  shield-shaped  giand  (  ?  an  unforro^ 
pistil). — Trees.  Leaves  altemate,  entire.  Inflorescence  axillary,  peduncledy 
of  1  flower,  or  several  aggresate  flowers.  ?  The  male  flowers  in  a  corymb. 
Fruit  red  or  blackish  pur^,  suffused  with  a  frosty  appearance.  (NuiL 
Gen,,  LiruU,  N,  S.  ofBoLy  Keeis  Cyd»,  other  sources,  and  obsenration.) 
OsY^Ris  L.  Flowers  apetalous,  unisexual,  at  least  in  effect;  those  of  the  2 
sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  bome  in  lateral  racemes,  about 
3 — 5  in  a  raceme,  and  disposed  in  I — 2  pairs,  with  a  terminal  odd  one. 
Calyx  spreadingly  bell-shaped,  3-parted;  its  eestivation  valvate.  Nectary 
disk-like,  3-comered.  Stamens  3»  arising  from  the  nectary,  altemate  to  its 
angles,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ;  anthers  of  2  separate  lobea 
that  open  inwards.  (T.  Nees  ab  E,)  Scopoli  (Fl,  Cam,)  has  seen  the 
rudiments  of  an  ovary,and  of  styles»  in  the  male  nower.  (fVUid.  Sjp,  PL) 
—  Female.  Flowers  solitarv.  Calvx  urceolate ;  its  tube  connate  with  the 
ovary ;  its  limb  free,  3-clen.  Style  single.  Sticmas  3.  There  are  not 
any  mdiments  of  stamens.  (T.  Nees  ab  EsenS,)  Rather  the  flower  is 
bisexual,  but  it  does  not  bear  seed  unless  a  male  plant  is  contkuout. 
(Willd,  Sp.  PL)  Fruit  ^lobose,  fleshy  exteriorly,  crowned  by  the  hmb  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  remams  of  the  style.  Carpel  with  crustaceous,  brittle 
walls.  Seed  affixed  by  its  base.  Embryo  incurved,  in  the  centre  of  fleshv 
albumen. — O.  &lba  X.,  the  only  known  undisputed  species,  is  a  shmb  wim 
twiggy  branches,  aiteraate,  Unear-lanceolate,  small  leaves,  white  flowers,  and 
redfcruit.     (T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  Pl,  Florce  Germamoce.) 

Genus  I. 


^  p 


NVSS^  L.  The  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Trbe.  Lin.  Si/si.  Polyjgimia  Dice^cia; 
or  rather,  according  to  Smith  in  Rees^s  Cyclopcediay  Decindria  Monog/nia. 

Jdent^/Uaikm.    Lin.  Gcn.,  551.  -,  Lin.  Gea,  ed.  Scbreb.,  Na  150a ;  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  lllS. ;  Mltt. 

Dkt  ▼.  3. }  Ree«*f  Cyclopi 
Derwatkm.    From  N^9$at  a  witer  nrmph  lo  called;  a  name  gireo  to  Uili  plant  by  linnMa^ 

i>ecauae  '*  it  grows  in  the  watera.**  (fibrt  CV^    Tupelo  appean  to  l)e  an  aboriglnal  name 

Description,  ^c.  Dedduous  trees,  natives  of  North  Amenca,  and,  though 
several  sorts  have  been  describcd  by  botanists,  probably  all  referable  to  two, 
or  at  most  three,  species :  viz.  N.  bmdra,  N.  dmdicans,  and  N.  tomentdsa,  the 
last  two  being  very  nearly  allied.  Li  the  case  of  Njfssa,  as  in  those  of  i^zinus 
and  Qu^rcus,  there  are  seeds  of  several  alleged  species  pipcured  from  America ; 
and  though  plants  from  these  may  coroe  up  tolerably  distinct,  we  do  not  con* 
sider  that  circumstance  sufficient  to  constitute  each  sort  a  species.  The  trees 
of  this  genus  are  of  little  use  for  their  timber ;  but  the  fruit  of  N.  dindicans, 
N.  tomentdsa,  and  N.  denticul^a,  sathered  a  little  before  maturity,  and  pre- 
served  with  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  conserve,  tasdng  somewhat  iike  cran- 
berries.  (Nuttall  Gen.).  In  British  gardens,  two  or  three  of  the  sorts  occa- 
sionally  occur ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  collections.  The  largest  nyssa 
that  we  know  of  in  Enffland  b  at  Richmond,  where,  in  1836,  it  was  4^  ft. 
higfa.  The  trees  which  have  flowored  in  England  have,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  onlv  produced  male  blossoms ;  but,  to  compensate  for  the  want  6£ 
fruit,  the  foliage  of  all  the  species  of  Uie  genus  dies  off  of  an  intensely  deep 
scarlet.  The  different  sorts  are  almost  always  raised  firom  seeds ;  and  seeds 
with  the  names  of  N.  denticulfita,  N.  tomentdsa,  N.  aauitica  (N.  bifldra),  N. 
candicans,  and  N.  sylv^tica,  according  to  Charlwood  s  Catalogue  for  1836, 
are  sold  at  1«.  a  packet.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s,  6d.  eadi ; 
at  BoUwyller  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  1  dollar. 
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1  1.  N.  ^iFLO^A  MicAs.  ^  The  twin-flowered  Njrssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree, 

mmtfHimHm.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Aner.,S.  aSSS.;  WiUd.  8p.PL,4  j».  llia 

Smmontmet.    N.  aqu&tica  IM.  Sm.  PL^  151L.  Hort  Ctfr,  462..  Du  Roi  HmrU.,  1.  a  441,  lf/c*Ji.  M 
Jmer.S9L.m.p.S6.;  N.  carolini4o«  L. ;  V.lnUJ^nnAM.  HorL  Kew,S.p.4AA,  SpUtM\n  itfet^t 
QfeiofL ;  K.  MdftBcuUt  anifl5iis  GnM.  I^iry.,  12L  ;  M ouDUin  Tupeto,  Mmrt.  MilL }  Gum  Tree,  Sour 
CjMim  Irec,  Peperidge.  Amer. 
Emgrawimgt.    CMeshTCar.,  L  1 41. ;  Pluk.  Alm.,  1 17S.  C  &  ;  ««1  our/;c«.  119fi,  119& 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c,  Leaves  oyate-obloD£,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous. 
Female  flowers  two  upon  a  peduncle.  (  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  1 1 13.)  The 
drupe  18  short  and  obovate,  and  the  nut  striated.  (Michaujc.)  A  decidu- 
1195        ous  tree,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Ca-  |  ^gg 

rolina,  in  watery  places,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  45  ft. ; 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was 
introduced  in  1739,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  sorts  in  British  collec- 
tions.  The  tupelo  tree  is  most  abun- 
dant  in  the  southem  parts  of  New 
York,  New  Jersej,  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  grows  only  in  wet  ground ; 
having  a  dear  stem,  of  a  uniforro  size, 
from  the  base  to  the  height  of  5  fl.  or 
6ft.,  where  it  throws  out  horizontal  branches.  On  old  trees  the  l)ark  is 
**  thick,  deeply  furrowed,  and,  unlike  that  of  every  other  tree,  divided  into 
bezaffons,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  regular."  {Michx,  N.  Amer.  St/l., iii. 
p.  37).  The  leaves  are  smooth,  slightly  glabrous  below,  and  oflen  united 
m  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  youn^  lateral  shoots.  The  flowers  are 
small,  «ad  scarcely  apparent ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  always  abundant,  and 
attached  in  pairs,  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  ornamental,  remaining  on 
the  tree  after  the  fidling  of  the  leaf,  and  afibrding  food  for  birds.  "  The 
tupelo  holds  a  middle  piace  between  trees  with  hard  and  those  with  sofb 
wood.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  the  sap-wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  tint, 
and  the  heart-wood  of  a  deep  brown.  Of  trees  exceeding  15  in.  or  18  in. 
in  diameter,  more  than  half  the  trunk  is  hollow.*'  (Mickg.)  The  timber 
of  the  tupelo  is  oflittlevalue,  but,from  its  peculiar  organisation  (the  fibres 
being  united  in  bundles,  and  interwoven  like  a  braided  cord),  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  spUt.  It  is  on  this  account  much  esteemed  in  America  for 
wooden  bowls.  As  Aiel,  it  bums  slowly,  and  diffuses  a  great  heat.  ^At 
Philadelphia,  many  persons,  when  making  their  provision  of  wood  for  the 
winter,  select  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tupelo,  which  is  sold  separately, 
for  logs."  (Michx.).  In  british  gardens  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
pains  nave  ever  been  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  tnis  or  any  other 
spedes  of  N^ssa ;  for  though  there  are  abundance  of  plants  to  be  procured 
in  the  nurscries,  yet  there  are  very  few  of  a  tree-Iike  size  to  be  seen  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  largest  tu{>eIo  tree  that  we  know  of  in  Ensland  is 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury^s  villa  at  Richmond,  where  it  is  45ft.  high, 
and  has  a  trunk  1  fL  4  in.in  diameter.  There  are,  also,  a  tree  in  Lee's  Nursery 
20  h.  high ;  one  in  the  ^ounds  of  the  villa  of  the  late  Mr.  Vere,  at  Kensing- 
ton  Gore,  about  15  fL  high ;  one  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington'8,  at  Strathfield- 
saye,  30  ft.  hkh ;  and  some  at  Wbite  Knights;  fi^om  all  of  which,  except  that 
at  Lady  Shaftesbury^s,  we  have  received  specimens  when  in  flower,  and  all 
these  were  male  blossoms.  At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover  (see  p.  148.),  there  is 
a  nyssa  40  f^.  high.  To  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  tree,  it  ought  always  to  be 
planted  in  moist  peat,  or  near  water.  The  trees  at  Strathfieldsave  and  at 
Schwobber  are  in  moist  meadows,  on  a  level  with  tbe  water  of  adjoimng  rivers. 

f  2.  N.  (b.)  villo^a  Michx,    The  Yiaky-leaved  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 
Uem^ficatkm.   Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  pi 85B. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4  pc  lllS.}  Puxsb  FL  Amer.,  ScpC, 

SpitSimmes,  N.sylTitica  Mieh.  N.  Jmer.  S^,  3.  p.33.,  Lodd.  CnL,  ed.  1836;  N.  mulUfldra  JVam. 
genh.  Amer.^  tl&  £  d&  ;  N.  monUna  Hort. ;  N.  ped6nculis  mumflbris  Qrom.  Virg.,  ISl. ;  Sour 
i*um  Tree.  RadL  Gum,  YeUow  Gum,  Amer.  •.  haariger  Tulndobaum,  Ger. 

Av^otA^ Wangenh.  Amer.,  1 1&  tm. ;  Michz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  t  lia  ;  and  our/^t.  1197, 1196. 
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Spec.    Char.^  S^c,    Leaves   oblong,  entire,   acute  at  both  ends;    widi  the 

petiole,  nudrib,  and  edge  villous.     Female  flowers,  about  three  upoo  a 

peduncle.  {WUld.  Sp,  Pl.,  iv.  p.  1113.)    Peduncle  of  female  flowers  long, 

and  for  the  most  part  two-flowered.       Nut 

sraall,  ovate,  obtuse,  striated.    (Mickx.)      A 

deciduous  tree,  a  native  of 

>       Norlh    America,   where   it 

erows  from  60ft.  to  70  ft. 

hiel^i,and  flowers  in  April  and 

^y.     It  was  introduced  in        

1824,  and  is  occasionally  to  i  igg 

be  met  with  in  coUectlons. 
N.  sylvatica  Michx,,  which  we  have  made 
•¥  synonymous  with  N.  villdsa,  on  the  authority 
of  Pursh  (see  Fl,  Amer.  Sept.  Addenda,  iL  p.  175.),  is  said  by  Michaux  to 
exhibit  a  remarkabie  sinsularity  in  its  vegetadon.  "  In  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  westem  states,'*  he  observes,  "  where  it  grows  on  high  and  level 
ground  with  the  oaks  and  the  walnuts,  it  is  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity 
of  form :  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  where  it  is 
found  onlv  in  wet  places,  with  the  small  raagnolia  or  white  bay  (Magndlia 
glauca),  the  red  bay  (La6rus  carolin^nsis),  the  loblolly  bay  (Gordonia  Lasi- 
anthus),  and  the  water  oak  (Quercus  aqu4tica),  it  has  a  pyramidai  base, 
resembling  a  sugar  ioaf ;  a  trunk  18ft.  or  20  ft.  hijKh,  and  7in.  or  8  in.  in  di&- 
meter,  at  the  surface  of  the  eround;  which,  a  foot  higher,  is  only  2  in.  or 
3  in.  thick ;  the  proportions,  however,  varying  in  different  individualB."  (N, 
Amer.  Svl,,  iii.  p.  34.)  This  tree  appears  to  differ  very  little  from  N.  bifldra, 
except  m  the  greater  h^ht  attained  by  the  tree,  and  in  the  downiness  of  the 
petioles  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  size  and  colour,  generally 
produced  in  pairs  on  similar  peduncles,  and  the  wood  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion,  fine-gramed,  but  tough.  *'  The  albumum  of  the  trunks  of  trees  growing 
upon  dry  and  eievated  lands  is  yellow ;  and  this  colour,  beinff  considered 
by  wheelwrights  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  ^uality  of  the  wood,  nas  probably 
given  rise  to  the  name  of  yellow  gum,  which  is  sometiraes  appiied  to  this 
species."  (Tlnd,)  The  wood  is  used  for  all  purposes,  for  which  timber  is 
required  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  is  not  iiable  to  split.  The  only 
plant  which  we  have  seen  of  this  kind  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  where,  in  1835,  it  was  10  ft.  high,  and  had  produced  male 
blossoms ;  bnt  it  died  in  the  spring  of  1836,  apparently  from  the  soil  being 
too  dry. 

4  3.  N.  CA^NDICANS  Michx,     The  whitish-/eatv(/  Nyssa,  or  Ogeckee 
Lime  TVee, 

Identifieatkm.    M icbz.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  2.  p.  2fi9i ;  WUld.  Sa  Pl.,  4.  p.  1115. 

aifmmffme»,    N.  caplti^t»  WaU.t  AU.  Hori.  Kew,  Miekx.  K.  Amer.  Snl^  a  p.4S. ;   N.  cocdnM  Bar 

trmm ;  Sour  Topelo  Tree,  Ogechee  Lime  Tree,  Wild  Ume ;  weietUcher  TulpelobaHm,  Gtr. 
Eagraeimg;    Michz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  t  lia  ;  and  wafig.  11S9L 

Spec.  Chat,,  ifc,  Leaf  with  the  petiole  very 
short,  and  the  disk  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base,  nearly  entire,  wbitish  on  the  under 
surface.  Feraale  flowers  one  upon  a  pe- 
dunde.  (  Wm.  Sp,  P/.,  iv.  p.  1113.)  It  vanes, 
with  its  leaves  obovate,  entire,  or  rarely  sub- 
dentate.  The  male  flowers  are  grouped  into 
little  heads.  The  bracteas  attending  the 
female  flowers  are  short ;  the  calyx  of  these  / 
flowers  is  tomentose;  its  lobes  are  short.  " 
The  drupe  is  oblong.  (Afichaux.)  A  deci- 
duous  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the 

banks  of  rivers,  partictilarly  the  Ogechee.     It  is  the  smallest  tree  of  the 
genus,-  rarely  exceeding  30  ft.  in   height.. .   It  was  mtroduced  in    1806. 
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The  leayes  are  5  hi.  or  6  in.  kHur,  oral,  rarelj  denticulated,  of  a  light  green 
above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  The  ilowers  are  simiiar  to  thofie  of  the  large 
tupelo  (N.  grandidentita),  but  the  sexes  are  bome  by  separate  trees ;  and 
Michaux  remarksy  ^  as  a  peculiarity  witnessed  in  no  otner  tree  of  North 
America,  that  the  mak  and  female  trees  are  easilv  distinguished  by  their 
gen^ral  appearance  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  branches  of  thc  male 
are  more  compretsed  about  the  trunk,  and  rise  in  a  direction  more  nearty 
perpeDdicular ;  those  of  the  female  diffuse  themselves  horizontally,  and 
KMm  a  larger  and  rounder  summit.  The  frutt  is  supported  by  long  peduncles, 
and  is  about  IJ  in.  in  length,  of  a  light  red  colour,  and  of  an  oval  shape. 
It  is  thick-skinned,  intensely  acid,  and  contains,  like  that  of  the  large 
tupelo,  a  large  oblong  stone,  deeply  cbanneled  on  both  sides.**  (Michx, 
iV.  Amer,  SyL^  m.  p.  43,  44.)  This  aopears  to  be  the  kind  ot  Nyssa 
mentiooed  in  Martyn's  MUler^  as  not  then  introduced,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  described  by  Mr.  Humphry  Marshall,  from  Bartram's  catalogue,  **  as 
atreeofsreat  stnffiilarity  and  beauty,  rising  to  the  height  of  30fl.;  the 
fruit  of  which  is  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  ami  of  the  size  of  a  damascene 
plum.  It  bas  an  agreeabie  acid  taste,  whence  it  is  called  the  lime  tree.** 
Professor  Martyn  adds  that  fiortram  calls  it  N^ssa  co^dnea,  and  observes 
tbat  there  is  no  tree  which  exhibits  a  more  desirable  appearance  than  this, 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  tree  is  partlv  divested  of  its 
leaves;  (br  then  *'the  remainder  looks  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  tbe  fruit  is  of  that 
colour  also."  It  is  the  shape  of  the  olive,  but  larger,  and  contains  an  aereeable 
acid  juice.  ^  The  most  northem  habitation  of  tnis  tree  yet  known,'*  ne  adds, 
**  is  on  the  great  OKechee,  wbere  it  is  caUed  the  Ogechee  lime,  fhom  its  acid 
fruit  being  about  the  sizc  of  limes,  and  being  sometimes  used  in  their 
stead."  There  b  a  plant,  bearing  the  name  of  N.  capitata,  in  the  arbo- 
retum  of  Messrs.  Locidi^,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high ;  which,  irom  its  foliage,  we 
have  Do  doubt,  is  indentical  with  Michaux'8  figure. 

I  4.  N.  ORANDioBNTA^TA  Mkkjg.    Tbe  deeply-toothed-Zratv</  Nyssa,  or 
Large  Tupelo  Tree 

wj^tjfL^fM^     Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  j».  4a 

Bwmmftme».  N.  tomentbM,  «nd  N.  angunniM,  Afldkr.  FL  Bor.  Amer.t  8.  p.  859. ;  N.  dcoiicuU^te  Ait. 
Boft.  Mjm,.  a  a  44d.  WUkL  Ip.  PL,  4.  i».  1114.:  N.  mfluUiM  Foir. ;  N.  unifldra  Wangenk.  Amer., 
p.  83L  i  WUd  OfrTe,  Jmer. ;  VirginUn  Water  iSipelo,  Mart.  MUt.  ' 

Emgrom^.  Waneenh.  Amer.,  1 87.  f.  57.';  Cfttctb.  Car.,  1. 1  ea  ;  Micbz.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  S.  1. 118. : 
and  aarjigt.  1800, 1901. 

Spec  Char.,  i[e.    Lnf  with  a  long  petiole,  and  a  diak  that  i«  obkmg,  acominate,  dUUntly  serrate. 

Female  flowerj  one  upon  a  peduncle  ( WUU.  Sp.  PL.  iv.  pi  1114.)  The  leavet  are  invariably  toothed 

wUh  large  pointed  teetb.    Tbe  bracteas  are  rather  looger  than  the  ovary.    The  lobea  of  the  calyx 

.»^1..  are  wedge^haped.    Tbe  drupe  ia  oblong.  (MicAtfKr.)    A  deciduoua 

tree.  a  natiTeorNortb  Amerlca;  which  Michaux  cail«  themott  re. 

markablespecies.or  iu  geoua  for  height  and  diameter:  and  whteh 

wai  introduced  into  BriUin  in  1735.    It  grows  chiefly 

in  the  •outhcm  parta  of  the  Unitcd   Statet;   and 

Michaux  obtenre»  tbat  it  ia  always  found  in  corapany 

with  the  long-leaTed  pine  (/^nua  pali^stris)  and  the 

cvpreM  (Tax^diuB  dlaUcbum).  In  South  Carolina  and 

Georgia  theie  traei  are  cooitantly  found  growing  with 

the  over.oup  oak  (ttu^reua  lyrita),  the  waterlocuit 

(Gleditachui   monMp^rma),  the   cotton    wood   (^6- 

puluf    canad^naia),  tbe  CaroUniao  poplar  (Pdpulus 

sngttUMa),  and  the  water    bitter-nut    hickory  iCk- 

ryz  aquaUea) ;  intefrmiscd  with  which  they  compoce 

tbe  darli  impenetrable  foreaU  which  oover  the  miry 

swampa  on  the  bordeiv  of  the  rivert,  to  the  diatance 

of  100  to  800  milei  Aroro  tbe  ocean.    Tlie  presence  oT 

theMtreesUooosidered,aninfaUibIeproororthedeptb       1901 

and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  of  iu  fltness 

for  tbe  coltnfe  ef  vine.    "  Tbe  rtveri,  «t  tbdr  annoal  overflowing,  sometimes  cover  these  manhet 

lo  tbe  beigbt  of  fi  (t  or  6  ft,  aa  ia  sbown  by  the  marks  left  upoa  the  treet  by  the  retiring 

waicriL    Vegetation  aeemi  ontv  to  acquire  new  energy  fh>m  theie  inundations,  and  the  large 

Cupelo  •emetimca  attainc  the  beiehi  of  TOft.  or  80  ft,  with  a  diameter  of  15  in.  or  90  in.  imme. 

diatdy  above  iU  conioal  baie,  aod6ft.  or  7ft.  ftom  tbe  ground.    This  sise  oontinuei  uoiform  to 

4be  heigbt  oT  86  ft.  or  ao  ft.     At  tbe  iurfaoe  tbe  trunk  is  8  ft  or  9  ft  tbick.  {Michje.  N.  Amer. 

8ifL,  iai  p.  41.)    Tbc  lesvea  of  ibe  large  tuselo  are  commonly  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  and  2  in.  or  3  In. 

broad ;    but  oo  young  aod  tiuri ving  planU  tbey  are  of  twioe  theae  dimeniiooi.    They  are  of  an  oval 

ihape,  and  sre  gsmiabed  with  two  or  three  large  teeth.  whicb  are  irrcgxilaily  pUced,  and  gcncrally 

ooly  ea  ooe  side  of  the  lca£    When  the  leavei  unfold  in  ipring,  they  are  downy ;  but  thcy  bccoroe 

smooth  oo  both  sidea  ai  they  expand.   The  (loweri  are  numerous  though  iingle,  andare  iucceeded 

by  fruH  of  considenble  iise,and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  ol  which  thc  stonc  i«  dcprei»cd,and  very 
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dMiiicayfUlatad.  TliewoodltextrenMtyli^itaiMUoll;  andat,  in  tbeamnsanwiitofltsfllitci,  It 
rcsemblea  oiher  spede*  of  the  same  genus, It  is  employed  for  making  bowls  and  trays.  The  roots, 
abo,  are  tender  and  light,  and  they  are  tised  by  Ashermen  to  buoY  up  their  neU  with,  Instead  of 
cork.  (Ibid,)  ThU  spiecies  Is  descfibed  in  Martyn^s  Mifler  m  tbe  vlrginlan  water  tupelo  troe^ 
rislng.  with  a  strong  upright  trunk,  to  the  height  of  80  ft  or  100  ft,  and  diriding  into  many 
branches  towards  the  top.  The  drupoi.  Proressor  Martrn  adds,  **  are  nearly  the  sise  and  sfaape  ot 
small  oUtcs,  and  are  preserred  as  that  frult  is,  by  the  French  InhabUants  of  the  Mlssissipi^,  wnere 
thls  species  of  N^ssa  greatly  abounds,  and  Is  called  the  olive  tree  The  tlmber  is  white  and  soft 
wben  unseasonod,  but  light  aod  compact  when  drr ;  which  renders  It  very  proper  for  bowls,  ftc*' 
It  sometiines  varies,  lu  having  the  leaTes  quite  glabrous,  aod  less  daeply  tootbed. 

Genus  IL 


OSY^RIS  L.  Thb  Osyris,  or  PoElfs  Casia.    Lm.  Sytt.  DioeVia  Tri&ndria, 

Jdent^aUm,    Un.  Oen.  Pl. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  715. 
9m»amjfme.    dksla  Canur.^  Lob.,  Alptn^  Cesm. 

Derioatiom.    TbeOtairteof  Pliny  andlMoioorides  UioiiainedftoinosM^abraocfa;  ftomtbelentth 
aod  pliabllity  of  the  branchesi 

•  1.  O.  A^LBA  L.     The  ^hite-^flowered  Osyris,  or  PoeVi  Catia. 

Lkntiflcation.    Lin.  Sp;  PL,  145a ;  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4  pi  715. :  Roy.  Lugdb.,8Q2. ; 

SauT.  Monspi,  56. :  Oouan  Moosp^,  508. ;  Oron.  Orieot,  306. ;  MUL  Dlct,  No. 

L  j  Scopi  Cam..  No.  1215. 
Sitnonvmee.    0.  roUls  lindMbus  acdtis  LtdL  Ji.»  169. ;    0.  flrut^scens  baocf  fora 

JBamk  Pin.,  21S.  :  Osla  poMica  MonspdKnsium  Can$.  EpU.,  96..  Jjob.  Jc., 

43SL;  asiaLatin&rumil/jDc£«olL,4!.;  OsUMonspdUi  dUAn  Getn.  EpH.,  BO. -, 
9  Osyrls,  Ger 


Engravimgt.    Lam.  lU.,  t  808. ;  T.  Neei  ab  Eienbeck  Oen.  Flaot.  FL  Oer.  Ic.  et 

des  lUust,  1 90. }  aod  our  >^.  1808. 
8pec.  Ckar.,  4«.    A  shrub  3—4  ft.  hlgh.    Stem  roundish,  striated.    LeaTCs  alter. 

nate,  UnearJanoeolate,  1  in.  kmg,  entire,  glabrous.    Ftowers  upon  the  branch. 

lets.  peduncled.    Drupe  red,  of  the  siae  of  a  pea.  (fViUd.)  A  natlTe  of  Italy, 

Spaln.  Montp^er,  Llbanus,  and  Camiola.    Introduced  In  1793,  and  cultiTated 

by  Miller ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant    The  long  supple  branches  of  this 
*_ . ^  *__ .. — w_-   „^  ... ^  ^^u 


tree  were  formerly  used  for  brushes,  and  they  are  still  used  In  making  crates. 
or  nacking-^Mses  In  the  south  of  Europe  It  J»  oelcbrated  by  Keats  fiir  the 
whfteoeis  of  Its  flowers :— 

<*  A  dhnpled  hand, 

Falr  as  some  wonder  out  of  Fairy-land, 

Hung  ttom  his  shoulder:  llke  the  drooping  floweiB 

Of  whitest  casla,  fresh  ftom  iuininer  showers  **  '  Poemt,  p.  91 


CHAP.  XCVIL 


OF   THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  ^LJBAGNA^CEiS. 

Thby  are  included  in  three  genem,  Ebekg^uB  Totim.^  ^ppdphae  Zr.,  and 
Sheph6rd«a  Nutt. ;  and  these  have  the  foUowing  characters : -— 

.Eljsa^^gnus  Toum.  Flowers,  some  bisexual ;  some,  in  result,  male  onlv  | 
both  kinds  upon  one  piant. — Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  resembling»  intemally, 
a  corolla ;  tubular  below,  bdUhaped  above,  with  a  siightly  spreading,  lobed, 
declduous  limb ;  the  lobes  mostly  4 ;  the  tubular  part  includes,  but  is  not 
connate  with,  the  ovary  and  part  of  the  style,  and  bears  at  its  mouth  a 
conical  crown,  through  which  the  style  paises.  Style  long.  Stigma  clavate 
or  coiled.  Stamens  arisinff  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell-shaped  part, 
shorter  than  it,  altemate  with  its  lobes,  the  filaments  adnate  to  it,  except  at 
their  tip.  Ovary  oblong.  Ovule  1.  Fruit  consisting  of  an  acheniiun,  and 
of  the  tubular  part  of  the  calyx  rendered  ileshy,  and  including  the  achenium. 
Seed  erect.  Embryo  erect.  —  Male  iiower.  Calyx  resemblmg,  intemally, 
a  coroUa,  bell-shaped;  it  has  a  limb  of  4 — 6 — 8  lobes.  Stamens  of  the 
number  of  the  lobes ;  otherwise  as  in  the  bisexual  flower.  A  conical  crown 
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nirrouiids  the  style  of  an  aborthre  pistil.  —  Spedes  sereral ;  arborescent 
or  shrubbjr;  inhabitaDta  ofCeylon,  Nepal,  Japan,  south  of  Europe,  and 
Tiorth  America.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  (ruit  is,  in  some,  eatable.  Leaves 
altemate,  entirey  bearing,  as  does  the  bark  of  growing  shoots,  scalesyor  stars 
of  hairs.  Flowers  axilhury,  pediceled.  (Chiray  T,  Nees  ab  Esmbeck,  Gen, 
Pl.  Fl,  Genn,^who8e  elucidation  rdates  to  E.  angustifdlia  L, ;  Lmdiey;  and 
Ack.  Rick,) 

1/ippo^PHAB  L.  Flowers  uniaexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  diatinct 
plants.— -  Bfale  ilower.  Calyx  arched,  seeming  as  if  constituted  of  2  leaves 
connate  at  the  tip.  Stamens  4,  not  extended  out  of  the  calyx.  —  Female 
flower.  Calvx  tubular,  doven  at  the  top,  including  the  ovary,  and  becom- 
ing  eventualry  succulent.  Orary  of  1  cell.  Ovule  1.  Style  short.  Stigma 
long,  with  a  lon^tudinal  furrow.  Fruit  consisting  of  a  polished  achenium, 
that  has  a  slight  furrow  on  one  side,  and  of  the  calyx,  now  enlarged,  and 
succulent  with  an  add  juice.  Seed  erect.  Embrvo  erect  —  Two  species 
are  knowu,  one  wild  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Nepaf.  The  European  one  is 
partially  spiny.  Both  have  leaves  narrow,  entu^e,  scaly,  and  silvery,  es- 
pecially  beneath.  The  succulent  part  of  the  fniit  is  eatable.  (7\  Nees  ab 
Esenbeck,  Gen,  Pl,  Fl,  Germ, ;  SnM,  Eng.  Flora  ;  and  obs.) 

Shephb^rd/wI  Nutt.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Stamens  8,  included,  as  to  length, 
within  the  calyx;  altemate  with  8  glands. —  Female  flower.  Calyx  beU- 
shapedy  its  limb  ^arted,  flat,  the  portions  equal;  its  tube  ?  adnate  to  the 
ovary.  Ovule  1.  Style  1.  Stigma  oblique.  Fruit  as  in  IHppophae. — Two 
imecies  are  known,  both  natives  of  North  America,  and  havmg  the  aspect  of 
£lse6gnu8 ;  one  a  small  tree,  the  other  a  shrub.  Their  leaves  are  enthre,  and 
bear  scales.  Male  flowers  ?  laterally  agfl;regate,  in  groups  that  resemble 
a  catkin.  Female  flowers  smaller  than  the  male  ones,  shortly  pedunculate 
(Nuti,  Gen.)i  racemose  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  (lAndley  m  Encyc,  of 
Pl,i  NuttaU,). 

Gemus  L 


Wffl 


£X^A'6NUS  Towm.    Thb  Eubagnus,  Oljsastee,  or  WiLD  Ouvs 

Treb,    Lm,  Syst.  Tetr&ndria  Monog^^nia. 

UemilfiemUm.   Toun.  Cor., SL \  Ach.  Rteh.  MoDQgr.,  pl2&;  T.  Neef  ab  EMnbeck,  Oeo.  F.  FL 
Gennank» ;  N.  Du  HanL.  SL  pc  87. 

ChjJei;  Fr. ;  wnde  OellMnim,  Qer. 


*  Ihc  daiagmot  of  Theophnatiu  wat  a  plant  wlth  hoary  leanrei,  flwwlnf  io  manhy 

plaoea  io  Arcadla,  and  wai  probably  a  fpecies  ct  aObi,  aHhough  oertainly  not  8.  babTl6nica.  m 


piaoea  lo  Arcaaia,  ana  wai  prooaoiy  a  ipecies  or  aaox,  aiuioagn  oenainiy  noc  8.  babylonlca,  m 
S|ireosel  baa  itated  it  to  be.  It  wai  naaaed  from  ita  reeemblanoe  to  the  etaia,  or  oUre,  from  whiA 
It  dtftred  in  not  bearing  fkuit  Dloacoridei  writei  eUeagroi,  which  meana  the  wild  oliTe;  and 
iome  botaniiti  haTe  adoptcd  thii  rcading,  which  li  moit  llkely  the  tnie  one  Tbe  pUnti  to  which 
the  name  JSlmimm  ii  now  applied  are  alio  iODiething  Uke  the  olire.  The  Rrench  call  the  JMg. 
noi,  chalef;  a  ilight atteratkm,  acoording  to  OoUui,  of  kkaltf,  the  AraUc  name  of  tbe  wiUow; 
bot  more  probabfy  of  kalttf,  the  Fenian  name  of  thc  iHaAgnui  itidi:'*  CUiuBew  in  M  Sem.\ 
L  1156^  adapMd.)  Oleaater  to  a  Latin  word,  whlch  u  interpreted  a  wUd  oliTe  tree ;  and  pcihaM 
it  ii  derlTcd  from  dea,  an  oUtc  Cree,  and  imttar,  UkcDCic 

Description,  4rc.  Dedduous  shrubs,  or  low  trees;  natiTes  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  Levant,  the  HimalayaSy  and  North  America.  In  British  gardens, 
there  are  two  or  three  spedes  which  grow  freely  in  any  soil  tolerably  dry,  and 
are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cutdngs. 

^  1.  E.  HORTB^NSis  Bieb.    The  Oarden  ElsBagnuSy  Oleatief^  or  WUd 

OUve  Tree,  . 

Uaiificatkm.    Btebi  FL  Taur.  Cauc.  p.  lU 

^MMwwef.    B.  angoatifblia  L.,  Wmd.  8p.  PL,  1.  p.6B8.,  Rem,  et  8ckutt.  Sptt.  Vet.,  3.  a  47&, 

PaS.  FL  Awi, pTlO.  1 4u,  M  JDw Ham.,i.n.  9f..  BoL  Reg.,%  115a :  B. in^rraii  Um.lHct.,  Na  2. ; 

E.  an^DtcoilfoMcA  Metk.,n.G3».',  E.  orientkfii  J)eU$te\  ?  jSL  argtatea  Wai$.  Dend.  BHi^  1 161.; 

JeruiSleal  Willow  ;'OUTier  de  Bohtoeb  OmM^  FeuiUca  jtroitei,  Fr. ;  ichmalhiattriger  Olcaiter, 

Oer. 
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Etm^tfJHgi.    Paa  RfiM.,  I,  t.  4.  j  N.  Du  Htm.,  1.  1 89i ;  B«t  R«g.,  1 115& ;  mKtJlg.  1908w,  Md  tfae 
putte  in  our  btt  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  froin  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  hoary  all  over»  as  are  the  shoots  of  the  current  yewr,  with  stars 
of  hairs  of  a  hoary  colour.  Branches  brown  and  smooth»  more  or  less  spiny. 
Leave8  2 — 3in.  long;  upon  the  upper  surface  whitish 
green,  and  upon  the  under  one  very  hoary.  Flowers 
2  or  3  together,  axillaij,  upon  short  peduncles,  fragrant ; 
bisexual  flower  4-cleft,  interior  of  a  pale  yellow;  male 
ones  5  or  more  defl,  interior  of  a  golden  vellow.  Both  , 
are  fumished  on  the  exterior  with  stars  of  hairs,  like  the 
under  surface  of  tfae  leaves.  Fruit  of  a  red*brown  colour, 
Bomethin^  like  a  small  date.  A  native  of  the  aouth  of 
Europe,  m  Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  the  Levant,  Tar- 
tary,  and  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  August.  It  was  introduced 
in  1633y  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  The  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  renders  it  a  most  _  ^-s-%^ 
conspicuous^  object  in  plantations ;  and  hence,  in  any  \3L 

view  where  it  is  wished  to  attract  the  eye  to  a  par-  ^"^ 

ticular  point,  it  mav  be  usefuUy  employed.  For  ex- 
ampl^  suppose  a  villa  surrounded  by  grounds  perfectl^  flat,  with  a  boundary 
atnp  of  plantationy  or  shrubbery,  in  the  middle  distance,  a  monotonous 
third  distance,  in  whicfa  there  is  no  object  of  intmet  but  tfae  spire  of  a 
cfaurch,  and  that  scarcely  perceptible  over  tfae  tops  of  the  trees  of  tfae 
plantation:  plant  one  or  two  trees  of  eUeagnus  in  that  part  of  tfae 
plantation  over  wfaicfa  the  eye  sees  the  spire,  and  they  will,  by  the  licht 
colour  of  their  foliage,  attract  tfae  eye  in  that  direction.  This  tree,  wludi 
is  called  by  the  Fortusuese  tfae  tree  of  Paradise,  is  also  remaikable 
for  tfae  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May,  and  perfume  tfae  aur  for  a  considerable  distance  around.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  a  lawn  or  shrubbery.  Tfaere 
are  good  spedmens  in  tfae  Horticultural  Sodety's  Oarden ;  but  the  finest 
trees  that  we  have  seen,  were,  in  1815,  in  the  grounds  of  Malmaison,  near 
Paris,  where  they  were  nearly  30  ft  high,  and  with  faeads  neaiiy  as  much  in 
diameter.  In  the  Levant,  the  fiuit  of  the  cultivated  variedes,  E,  fa.  orientalis 
and  dactylifdrmis,  is  made  into  preserves,  and  also  dried  like  pistadiia  nuts. 
Tbe  plant  requiree  a  sbeltered  situation,  and,  to  attain  any  size,  must  be 
planted  in  a  good  soil.  Price  of  plants  in  the  London  nurseries,  25.  dd. 
each;  at  Bollwyller  1  fhme  50  ceaU;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
Faneties,  Bieberstdn,  in  his  Fl,  Taur.  Cauc.,  i.  p.  1 12, 1 13.,  as  quoted  in  itom. 
et  SchuU,  Syst,  and  Bot,  Reg,,  has  comprehended  under  one  species  severai 
ibrms,  some  of  wfaicfa  are  treated  of  as  spedfically  distiBct  by  Linnseus  and 
otfaer  botanists.  He  gives  E,  faort^nsis  as  the  naroe  of  the  spedes,  whicfa 
he  considers  to  exist  under  the  6our  following  forms :  — 

1  E.  A.  1  angusi^lia  Bieb.,  E.  angustifolia  L, — Leaves  ianceolate, 

shining.    Fiuit  inaipid.     This  is  the  most  common  sort  in  British 

gardens.   Tfaere  is  a  tree  of  it  in  the  Uorticultural  8odet/s  Garden, 

80  fl.  higfa ;  and  one  at  Kew,  8  fl.  higfa. 

S  £.  i(.  2  dacty&formis, — Leaves  lanceolate,  shining.    Fruk  date-sfaepecl, 

eatable. 
t  E.  ^.  3  orientdUs,  E,  orientMis  L.,  Pall.  F1.  Rou.,  i.  t.  5.,  Gmet,  It. 
lU,^  t.  4. — Branches  not  spiny.  Fruit  date-shaped,  eatable ;  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  a  jiyube,  and  used  in  the  dessert  in  Persia»  where 
it  is  called  zinzeyd.  llie  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  those  of 
E,  h.  angustif61ia.  (Lindl,  in  Bot.  Re^,,  t.  1156.,  and  in  Nat.  St^st, 
Bot,,  p.  194.)  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Societ)'*^  Garden,  and  there  is  onc  in  the  Chclsea  Botanic 
Garden. 
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t  R  A.  4  9pmb§a ;  £.  spindsa  L.  —  BraoeheB  apnijr.  LoiTes  lanoeokie. 
Fniit  insipid. 

A  2.  E,  ab6b'ntba  Ph.    The  Rilvery-^roi^t/  filsagnus,  or  Wild  Okoe  Trte. 

Utmt^fkaUom.    Punb  FL  Aflwr.  8eDt,l.  p.lU  i  Nutt.  0«n.  Am.,  1.  piS?.;  Lodd.  CM.»  «d.  1896L 
yMwywe.    ITiMouri  Slrer  Tree,  U.8.qfN.  Awter. 
Btgrmmmg.    Our/lg- 1^ 

Spec.  Ckar.^  S^c.  A  shrub,  from  8ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  not  spinj.  Leares 
wBTed,  oval-oblong,  rather  acute,  glabrous  on  botb  surflMies,  and  covered 
with  silTery  scales.  Flowers  amegate,  nodding.  Sexes  apparently 
dioecious.  Fruit  roundish-ovate,  oTabout  the  nze  of  a  smaU  cherry,  car- 
tilaginous,  covered  with  silvery  scales,  having  8  grooves;  theflesbdry, 
farinaceoua,  eatable;  tfae  nucule  subcylindric,  ita  exterior  part  consiating  of 
a  tenacious  woolly  integument.    A  native  of  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  found  on  tbe 


\ 


X 


argillaceoua  broken  banks  of  the  Missouri,  near  Fort  Mandan ;  flowering  in 
Julyand  August.  (NuU.)  It  was  introduced  in  1813.  There  arepl^ts  in  tbe 
Horticultural  Society's  Oardeo,  and  m  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigea. 
According  to  Pursh,  Sheph^rdki  aig^tea  yuiL  resembles  the  JSUa&gnttt 
arg^tea  Pwrth  so  much,  without  the  fruit,  that,  in  this  stat^one  roight 
easily  be  uistaken  fbr  the  other.  In  the  Oarden  of  the  London  Horticultimd 
Society,  the  shmb  or  low  tree  bearing  this  name  is  rety  distinct  flt>m  any 
species  of  .Elseagnus ;  but  it  differs  from  the  species  of  that  genus,  in  having 
oppotite  leaves  and  bnmches.  Whether  it  is  the  plant  meant  to  be  described 
by  Purah,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  it  is  certainlv  not  the  E.  ai^^ntea 
figured  in  Wat8on's  Dendrohgh,  which  appears  to  be  ^.orientAlis,the  flowers 
behig  produced  on  the  current  year^s  wood.  The  plant  which  is  m  the 
Horticultaral  Society's  Garden,  and  which  may  be  considered  provisionally 
as  E.  arg^tea,  is  one  of  very  great  neatness  and  beauty ;  and  well  deserving 
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.  a  placc  in  cvery  collection,  en)ecially  when  trained  as  in  our  figurej  so  as  to 
rwemble  a  small  tree.  The  plant  appeara  nearly  aUied  to  Sheph^rdia  cana- 
d^nsis,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  ultimately  be  referred  to  that  genuy. 
PoBsibly,  indeed,  it  may  be  only  a  modification  of  8.  canadensifl ;  for  it  is 
not  more  different  fi-om  it  than  the  woolly-leaved  varieties  of  the  commoB 
pear  m  a  wild  state,  such  as  Pyrus  commilnis  <alicif51ia,  are  firom  the  greep- 
leaved  varieties,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  are  found  indigenous  m 
most  parts  of  England,  or  are  grown  for  stocks  in  British-nurseries. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  ofElaignus. 

m  E.  confMa  Roxburgh,  Bunn.  ZeyL,  t  Sa  £  1.,  «coordlnf  to 
Don*t  Prod.  FL  Nep..  Uie  grouped-flowered  eUeegniM,  U  a  Urge, 
branched  shrub,  and,  aooordlnf  to  Roxburgh,  a  dlmblng  ooe. 
LeaTea  OTaUobtong.  acmnlnate,  5^  In.  lon«,  l*-8  In.  bro^  •iU 
Terybeneath.  Frull  oWong,  «uoculent,  eataWe.  A  nadve  of  Nepal, 
where  It  flowert  In  NovenJber,  and  where  the  flruit  U  eaten  by  the  #.- 
inhabitanta.  iDom*s  Prod.  FL  Nep.  g  Undl.  Nafc  ^^  <.?»<■) 
ThU  ipeciee  U  tUted  to  have  been  introduccd In  1895;  but  we 


ThU  ipeciee 

have  not  leen  It  _  ^.  ^   .     .        ^ 

♦  E.iir*dfwiRoxb.,  DooProd.FI.Nep.,pie7.,UaUrjgetree, 
with  fplny  branchleti,  and  oTal-oblong  leavee,  a  natlve  of  Nepal, 
at  NahrinhettT,  where  it  flower*  In  NoTember,  and  produoet  an 
edlble  fhilt    It  wai  introduced  in  18ia  .  ^    „      , 

m  E.  UUifhlia  L,Bur.  Zey.,  3ft  t2.,  U  a  native  of  «leEart  In- 
dica,  where  it  fomu  an  erergreen  chrub,  4  ft  or  5  ft.  nlgh.  There 
are  pUnU  at  McMrt.  Loddigee,  which  are  presenred  through  the 
winter  In  cold.pita:  whence  we  infer  that,  Uke  tbe  preoeding 
•orts,  it  would  tUnd  againit  a  conMrvatire  waa 

m  B.  taUcifbUa7  D^n,  Ifig.  1905)  U a  ipeciee  apparenUy Tery 
diitinct,  and  tolerably  hardy,  of  whlch  we  have  only  leen  one 
»lant  about  3  tt  high,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.    It  promifei  to 
▼aluabte  addittoo  to  our  nearty  hardy  ihrubi.     It 
b6rdMicai 


punt 

bean  in7<^iageYcIoie  necnblw         Sbei^irdtki  canadtoiia. 


Genus  II. 


OTPPOTHAE  L. 


The  Hippophae,  Sba  Buckthorn,  or  Sallowthorn. 
Lm.Syst,  Dioe^cia  Tetr&ndria. 

UemHfleatkm,    lin.  Gcn.,  617.,  In  part:  tbe  H.  canadtnsU  L.  U  now  induded  In  the  genut  Shep. 

h^rd/aNutt 
Slifmm^ma.    Rbamn6'Idet  Tnim.  Cor.  B3. ;  ArgouMier,  F^. ;  HaflQom,  or  Sanddom,  Ger. ;  Eipino 

amariUo,  Spam. 
Derivation.    Hippopkaes,  or  H^popkme»,  wai  tbe  name  of  a  ihrub  mentioned  by  Theophraitui 

and  Dioicoridei ;  and  whlch  U  luppoied  to  be  the  lame  ai  the  hippophyei  of  PUny.     Tbe  deriva. 

tton  U  luppoeed  to  be  from  Mppos,  a  bone.  and  pkad,  to  brighten ;  and,  ai  aooording  to  the 

Notneau  Du  Hamel  the  pUnt  wai  emploTed  by  the  Greeki  ai  a  medidne  for  honei,  it  may  hare 


been  given  to  them  to  make  thelr  coab  iteek  and  ihlnlng,  and  have  thua  procored  iU 
Descripium,  8fc.    Large  shrubs  or  trees;  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
omamental  in  British  gardens»  on  account  of  their  grey  silky  foliage»  and  of 
their  benies. 


1  A  1.  ^.  Rhamnoi^des  L. 


The  Buckthom-like  Hippophae»  Sea  Buckthom^ 

cr  Sallowthom, 

IdmMeatkm.    Un.  8a  PL,14fiB.;  SmiUiEngl.  F1ora,4p.SSa;  Eng.  Bot,t  4SS. 
Smtommes.    RhamnSldet  florffera  siUcU  fbHo  Tms.  Cor.,  5SL ;  RhamnOldM  tmxcHSttn  M  8mm. 
445:;    Afgouaiier  fkuz  Nerprun.   /V.;  Wddenblattriger  Sanddom,  Ger. ;  in  tbe  Al|ieof  Swlt. 

leriand  it  U  oaDed  Anre,  or  Saule  §^neux. 
Smgraoimgs.    £ng.  Bot,  1 4SS. ;  FL  Dan.,  1 965. ;  N.  Da  Han.,  &  t  Sa  ;  PtfL  H  R41M.,  L 1 6a  ; 

and  omjlg'  ^SOS. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Branches  each  endin^  in  a  spine.  Leaves  linear4anceolate> 
mostly  bluntish,  dark  green,  and  mmutely  dotted,  not  scaly  on  the  upper 
side ;  silvery  as  well  as  scaly  on  the  under  one.  (Smith,)  A  low  tree,  or 
larg  shrab;  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  sandy  sea  coasts.  Found 
in  England»  in  various  pUices  on  the  east  and  south-east  coast,  but  not  in 
Scod^d ;  flowering  in  May»  and  produdng  bright  orange-coloured  benies» 
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whicfa  are  ripe  in  September,  and  renu 
and  frequently  till  the  foUowing  spring. 


whicfa  are  ripe  in  September,  and  remain  on  the  tree  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
ntly  1*"   •     - "     • 


juBo, XI ycBn iHanrm,  nuixa.  njgn. 

rarieties. 

S  A  H.  i?.  2  angugHfiUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  see  the  plateofthis  tree 
in  our  kst  Volume,  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree^of  the  female  sex,  in 
Messrs.  Loddigea'^  arboretum,  taken  in  October,  1834.  Its  leaTea 
are  obviously  more  narrow  than  those  of  the  spedes ;  the  young 
branches  are  pendulous ;  and  the  tree  b  hichly  omamental.  There 
are  plants,  both  of  tbe  male  and  of  the  female  of  this  variety,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden,  and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 
t  m  lA.  R.  Ssibirica,  H.  sibfrica  Lod(L  Cat.^  ed.  1836,  appears  to  differ 
▼ery  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  spedes ;  but,  the  plant  not  being  in  a 
healthy  state,  it  may  be  more  distinct  than  we  suppose  it  to  be.  A 
male  plant  of  ^.  RhamnoMes  in  the  London  Horticultund  Society'8 
arboretum,  which  flowered  in  1835,  had  its  flower  buds  smaller  and 
earlier  in  blossom  than  those  of  the  other;  and  tliis,  perhaps,  may 
be  H,  R.  sibirica ;  the  planU  of  species  which  are  common  to 
Siberia,  and  the  west  oTEurope,  aiways  flowerin^  earlier  in  this 
countiy  than  plants  of  the  same  species  which  are  indigenous  to  it, 
or  to  Central  Europe  generaHy. 
DesenpUon^  ^c.     Li  its  wfld  state,  the  sea  buckthom,  sallowthom,  or  wil- 

lowthora,  riaes,  with  lifneous  stems,  to  the  height  of  8  h,  or  10  ft. ;  but,  in  a 

state  of  cnlture,  and  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  grows  twice  or  thrice  that 

hdght.     Its  branches  are  munerous,  irregular, 

and  coYered  with  a  brown  bark.  Theflowersare 

small,  solitanr,  and  appear  before  the  leaves,  or 

coeval  with  them.    The  berries  are  produced  on  «^ 

the  female  plant  in  great  abundanoe,  when  the  - 

male  plant  atands  near  it,  but  not  otherwise.  ^ 

There  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  berries 

which  Miller  saw  on  the  sand-banks  in  Holland ; 

but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  beine  in  cultivation. 

The  species  is  found  wild  in  Engund,  upon  cWf^  ^ 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  frora  Kent  to  York- 

shire ;  and  is  plentiful  between  Yarmouth  and 

Cromer,  on  the  flat  sandy  coast.    In  Ruasia,  it 

is  found  in  low,  wet,  and  sandy  situations,  more 

particularly  in  the  subelpine   districts  about 

Caucasus;  and  it  is  abundant  throuffhout  great 

part  of  Tartary.      «  ATippdphae  Rhamnoides 

grows  in  profusion  all  along  the  course  of  die  —     ^ 

Arve;  flracf  l>eil^hila  (5^hinr}  hipp^phaes  b  now  so  plentiful,  in  consequence 
oftiie  wimberm  of  it  collected  and  bred  by  the  peasants,  tbat  a  specimen  costs 
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bttt  3  francs ;  specimens  were  formerlj  sold  at  60  fhincs  each,  aod  one  of  those 
first  discovered  was  sold  for  200  francs."  (Spence  in  Mag,  Kai,  Higi,,  yoL  iv., 
for  i830,  p.  148.)  A  sbrub  so  common  tbroughout  Europe  and  Asia  couid 
not  escape  being  known  to  the  GreelLs  and  Romans ;  but  to  what  use  they 
appiied  it  is  uncertain.  In  modem  times,  its  leaves  form  the  food  of  sheep,  in 
poor  maritime  pastures,  where  the  sheep  sometimes  also  eat  the  berries.  In 
Dauphiny,  a  decoction  is  made  of  these  berriesy  which  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose  as  that  made  from  the  berries  of  the  jSol^num  Dulcam^ra,  in  Wales ; 
viz.,  to  remove  cutaneous  eruptions.  According  to  Pallas,  the  berriea  of 
the  sea  buckthom  are  gratefully  acid,  and  are  much  eaten  bj  the  Tartars, 
who  make  a  jeliy  or  preserve  of  thero»  and  serve  them  up  with  milk  or 
cheese,  as  great  dainties.  The  fishermen  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  prepare  a 
rob,  or  jam,  from  themy  which  imparts  a  grateful  flavour  to  fresh  fish ;  and  a 
kind  of  sauce  is  also  made  from  them  in  the  south  of  France.  ,Li  some 
parts  of  Franceand  Switzerland  they  are  considered  poisonous.  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau,  in  his  Reverie  du  Promeneur  SMmre,  vii.  Promenade,  relates  a  curious 
story  respecting  his  havine  made  a  botanical  excursion  in  the  neighbourtiood 
of  Grenoble,  with  a  locd  botanist,  who,  though  he  saw  him  eating  the 
ft^uit,  wliich  he  knew,  or  believed  to  be,  poisonous,  was  so  polite,  or  rewded 
Rousseau  with  so  rouch  respect,  that  he  durst  not  presuroe  to  wam  him  of 
his  daneer.  In  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  sea  buckthom  is  som^ 
times  pumted  as  hedges ;  and,  as  it  endures  the  sea  breeze,  and  throws  up  suck- 
ers  fi*eely  fi^oro  the  roots,  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  fixing  dnh  sands,  along  with  tlie 
^rasses  Fsdmma,  ^yrous,  CkreXf  &c,,  and  also  for  producing  woody  scenery 
m  marine  situations,  where  few  other  trees  or  shmbs  will  erow.  In  pleasure- 
^oundsy  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  a  smali^  durable,  and  very 
mterestmg  tree,  from  the  dull  pewter-like  tinge  of  its  foliage  in  snmmer,  and  the 
fine  efiect  of  its  berries  in  auturon ;  but  it  roust  be  recollected  that  the  berries 
wiil  not  be  produced  unless  both  sexes  are  planted  contiguously.  As  the 
flowers,  especially  those  of  the  roale  plants,  cdroe  out  very  early  in  the  season, 
their  buds,  which  are  in  spikes,  have  a  conspicuous  appearance  during  winter, 
and  contrast  finely  with  the  fi*uit  on  the  female  plants,  which  remains  on 
throu^h  the  winter,  afVer  the  leaves  drop  off,  unless  it  is  eaten  by  birds. 
In  Bntish  nurseries,  plants  are  com- 
monly  increased  by  suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance ;  and  a 
deep  sandy  soil  is  suitable  for  grow- 
ing  the  plant  to  a  large  size.  It  may 
be  planted  in  elevated  and  exposed 
situations  and  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
few  other  trees  will  grow. 

5*2.  H,  ^ALiciFoYiA  2>.  Don, 
The  Willow-leaved  Hippophae, 
Sea  Buckthomy  or  SaUowtkom, 

Uemi/ieation.  Don  Prod.  F1.  Vep,,  p.  68. ;  Lodd 

Cftt,  «d.  1836. 
Spntmyme.    H.  oonfiSrU  fValL  In  MSS,  qr  the 

Catnlogue  qf  tke   LhuutOM   Socktv*t  Jndian 

Herbari»m.Bo^9  lUmet.,  p.  »3. 
Bngnofing.    Ourj%.  1S07. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Without  thoms,  up- 

righty  branched.  Leaves  lanceolate, 

obtuse,  whitely  tomentose,  as  are 

the  branchiets.     A  native  of  Siri- 

nagur,  in   Nepal,  whence  it  was 

introduced  in  1822.    Judging  from 

the  plants  in  the  Horticultural  So- 

ciety*s  Garden,  and  in  the  arlK>-  ^^*' 

retum  of   Messrs.   Loddiffes»  it   appears    to   be  a   much   more   robuit 

species  than  H.  Rhamnoides,  thougn  probably  more  liable  to  be  ii\jured  by 
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frost.    The  shoots  produced  in  ooe  season,  from  a  plant  cut  down,  are  5  ft. 

or  6  ft.  in  length,  and  the  leaves  about  twice  the  length  of  those  of  the 

common  species,  much  leas  nlTery,  and  so  closely  resemblingthose  of  Sk^x 

▼iminaiis,  as  to  make  the  shoots  from  a  phmt  that  has  been  cut  down  liable 

to  be  mistaken  for  shoots  of  that  species  at  a  short  distance.     The  plant  in 

the  London   Horticultural  Sodet/s  Oarden  is  of  the  female  aex,  and 

flowered  in  1835,  when  it  was  about  15  ft.  high. 

SlaHrtict.  In  the  enTiroiM  of  London,  the  largert  pUnto  u«  In  tbc  HortlcttHural  Sodfle^rt  Oai^^ 
whcre  thef  are  80ft  high.  In  SurreY,  at  Deepdenc,  9  yeurt  pbutted,  It  U  82  ft.  hich.  In  Wor- 
oertenhire,  mt  Croome,  10  Tcers  plantedL  it  is  lOft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Edinburehshirc,  at  OoObnl 
Houae,  13  veari  planted,  it  It  15  ft.  high.    In  Fraoce,  in  thc  ncighbourhood  of  Fluris,  tt  1«  upwarda 

Genus  III. 


BS 


SBBPBBTRDIA  Nutt.    Thb  Shephbbdia.    Lm,  Syst.    Dice^cia 
Octdndria. 

Afee/^ffortHm.    Nutt  Ocn.  Amer.,  2L  pi  Sia 


J7ipp6pbac  X-,  as  to  thc  ■pccici  S.  canad^ntla  Nuii. 
DtfimUom,  Named  by  Nuttall,  hi  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  JoAn  SkcpAenl,  curator  oT  thc  Botanlc  Gar. 
den  ot  I.iverpooi,  a  •clentiflc  horticulturijt,  to  wImwc  flxecUona,  and  the  patrooagc  of  thc  odehratcd 
Bowoc^  that  inttitution  owea  itt  preaent  emlncnre. 

Descriptiony  ^c,  Small  spinescent  trees,  with  the  aspect  of  £Mgnus. 
Leayes  entire,  covered  with  silvery  scales.  Flowers  smaU,  laterally  aggr^gate. 
Berries  diaptuuious,  scarlet,  acid.  {Nuti,)  Culture,  in  British  gardens,  as  in 
£npp6phae. 

A  %  1.  S.  ARGE^NTBA  Nittt.    Thc  silvery-^tv<<  Shepherdia. 

JdemjfieaHtM,    NutL  Gen.  Amcr.,  fiL  pi  MO.  ...._.  -.^      ..        ^ 

%WMm««.    »pp6ph«c  axgtotec  Pitrsk  FL  Amer.  SaL,  1.  pi  11& ;   MiMOurl  tOt«  LMf,   tnd 

Buiklo  Bcrry  IVec.  Amtr. ;  BabUt  Bcmr,  and  Bcef  fiuct  T^  Amtr.  Imtkma  Gnlaedc  Mk, 

or  Builhlo  Fat,  Frmek  Tradert, 
EmgroPimgs.    Oarjlg.  1S08. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,     Leaves  ohlong-ovate,  obtuse;  on  both 
surfaces  glabrous^  and  covered  with    silvery  peltate  \ 

scales.    (Pwr$h  2aiA  Nutt,)    A  small  tree,  from  12  ft. 
to  18  ft.  high;   a  nadve  of  North  America,  on  tha 
bonks  of  the  l^fissouri,  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
of  other  places ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.    It  was 
introduced  in  1818,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  coilections. 
The  plant  m  the  Horticultural  Societv'8  Garden,  in  . 
1835,  was  7  ft.   high,  though  crowded  amon^  other  # 
shrubs.     It  forms  a  verv  elegant  small  tree,  particularly  i 
well  adapted  for  suburban  »rdens.     In  the  Brighton  | 
Nursery,  near  Boston,  in  North  America,  there  is  a 
standard  tree  which,  in  1831,  was  14  ft.  high,  though 
only  8  years  old,  from  the  seed.    The  tree  is  per- 
fectly  hardy  in  every  part  of  America,  where  it  b  one 
of  the  earliest-flowermj^  trees,  producing  its  blossoms 
in  March.    ^  Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  red  Antwerp  currant,  much 
richer  to  the  taste,  and  forms  one  continued  duster  on  every  branch  and 
twie.'*  {Gard,  Mag,^  vii.  p.  ^71.)    The  largest  phmt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  Twickenham  botanic  Oarden,  where  it  is  csUm  ^lso&gnus 
argentea,  and  in  1836  it  was  5  ft.  high.     It  flowers  freely  every  year.  Frice 
of  piants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2«.  Qd,  each. 

m  2.  S.  CANADE^NSis  NuU,    The  Canadian  Shepherdia. 

Ueni&lcaiiam.    Nutt  Gcn.  Amcr.,  «.  p.  841. 

8ammmi!r^It\pp6titiM  canad^ndt  I^  Sp.  Pl,  1453.,  MilL  Dkt.,  No.  1,  WOd.  ^  Pi.,  4,  p.  741, 

Pa^  FL  Amer.  Sepi.,  1.  pi  IISL 
Eagraeiagt.    Eocjc  ot  Flanta,  Na  13878. ;  and  wxflg.  1909. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,    Leaves  ovate,  or  cordate-ovate,  opposite ;  green,  and  nearly 
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glabrous  upon  the  upper  surfece ;  upon  the  under  one  Meliately  pilose, 

silvery,  and   soaly;    tne  scales   rustj,  deciduoua.      Braoches  oppoeite. 

Flowers  disposed  in  uprigfat  racemes  between  the  first 

kaves,  and  of  half  the  length  of  theee.  (NuH.,  WUld., 

and  obs.)  A  deciduous  shniby  a  native  of  North  Aroe- 

rica,  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in  the  westem  parti  of 

the  state  of  New  York,  in  Ganada,  and  alon£  the  8t. 

Lawreace  to  its  source,  where  it  grows  to  the  hd^ht 

of  6  fl.  or  8  ft.    It  has  been  in  cuhivation,  in  Biitish 

nrdensy  since  1759,  but  is  not  frequent  in  coilections. 

The  fhiit  is  sweetish,  but  scarcel y  eatable.    A  plant  of 

this  species,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  is  a 

thinly  branched  shrub,  about  5  h,  high,  and  not  striking 

in  its  general  aspect ;    the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arbo- 

retum  is  about  the  same  height ;    one  in  the  arboretum 

at  Kew  is  only  3  f^.  hbh.    One  in  the  Twickenham 

Botanic  Garden  is  4  ft.  I 


CHAP.  XCVIIL 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDT    LIONEOUH   PLANTS   OF   THB 
ORDER   ilRI8TOLOCHIA'CEJB. 

Thosb  of  which  we  shall  treat  are  included  in  the  genus  i^ristoldchia  L., 

which  has  the  following  characters :  — 

i^RisTOLO^CHiA  L,  Calyx  of  some  other  colour  than  green,  and  in  colour  and 
texture  resembling  a  corolla;  in  its  lowest  part  connate  with  the  ovary; 
inflated  above  diis  part,  then  tubular,  and  ending  in  an  expanded  border, 
which  has  3  segments,  and  these  are  valvate  in  flestivation.  Stamens  6,  ad- 
hering  to  the  style  and  stigmas.  Stvle  1.  Stigmas  6,  radiadng.  Capsule 
with  6  cells  and  numerous  seeds.  Embryo  very  minute,  placed  in  the  base 
oi  fleshy  albumen.  Habit  of  growth,  in  most,  twining.  Wood  without 
concentric  zones.  Leaves  altemate,  undivided  in  most.  Calyx,  which  is 
the  obvious  part  of  the  floWer,  yellow,  brown,  dark  brown,  aiid,  in  some, 
spotted  on  a  yellow  ground.  (Lmdley,  Nat,  Syst,  o/  Bot,;  WUld,  iSp.  PL; 
and  observation.)  Twinine  shrubs.  The  hardy  spedes  natives  of^  North 
America,  and  the  half-hardy  of  Afnca  and  the  Levant.  "  The  most  re- 
markable  spedes  of  the  genus  ilristolochia  are  those  which,  in  many  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  by  the  gigantic 
size  or  grotesque  appearance  of  the  flowers ;  such  as  A,  cymbf fera,  the  U>rder 


L)  and  A,  cordifl6ra  and  A,  gigantea,  t 
15  in.  to  16  in.  across,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  bonnets  for  the  Indian 
chiklren.''  (Penny  Cyc,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 

Genus  IL 


.IRISTOLO^CHIA  L. 


Thb  Birthwort. 
Hexdndria. 


lAn,  Syit,    Oyn4ndria 


tdemiifieatkm.    Schreb.  Lin.  Oen.,  No.  1383. ;  Wilkl.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  pi  161. 

iiftimtirme$.    Ariatolodie,  F^. ;  Oiterluaey,  Gtr. 

Dcrimatkm.    Ari«tolA«hla  wm  the  namc  ot  a  uUnt  mentioned  b/  Dloeoorldes,  and  ooncldered  as  ol 

•0Terel|;n  lue  in  the  diaorden  incident  to  cbiklbirth :  it  ii  deriTod  firom  aHitm^  beit,  and  ktckiti, 

perturiUon. 
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^  \.  A.  siVho  VHhit.    The  8iphon-/£(^r,  or  tnhe^wtrcdy  Birthwort. 

UemHfiemUom.    Ait  Hort.  Kcw.,  &  pi  311. ;  L*Wrlt  SUrpi  Nor.,  ]&  t  7. ;  M ichz.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  & 
p.  16L  ;  WilkL  SpL  Pl.,  4.  p.  156. ;  Ledd.  C«t,  «d.  189& 

[ihflU  Lm».  Emwd.,  1.  pi  SS&t   Ariitolochc  Sypbon,  /V.  ;  groMblJktrige 

Han.,  4  t  10. 1   Bot   ICi«.,  t  681 ;  and  our 


Sjfwm^met.     A.  macrophflla  Lam,  Emejfel.y  1.  pi  SSfiL; 

O  alcrlasey,  G^. ;  Plpe  vioe.  or  Blrthwort,  Amer. 
EnjrmH^    L'HMt  SUrp.  Nor.,  t  7. ;    N.   Dh  Han 


fCg.  1211 

Spec.  Char^  ^c.     Stem  twining.     Leayes  cordate,  acute.     Bractea  of  the 
peduncle  ovate.    CoroUa  ascending ;  its  limb  in  3  equal  portionny  not  ex- 
panding  flat,  brown.  (WiUd,)    A  deciduous  twining  shrub ;   a  natiTe  of 
Nortb  America,  on   tbe  Alle({han7 
Motintains,    from    PennaylTania  to 
Carolina;    producing    its  yeUowish 
brown  flowers  in  May  and  June.     It 
was  introduced  in  1763,  and  is  fre- 
quent  in  gardens,  where  it  fonns  a 
tall  twining  shrub,  flowering  abun- 
dantlj.    In  favoiutible  situations  it 
reaches  to  a  considerable  hei^t :  a 
plant  in  the  Cambridge  Botamc  Gar- 
den^  afler  reaching  Uie  top  of  the     • 
wall  it  was  planted  Qgainst,  ascended 
a  treeinthenextgarcien;  in  all  20  ft. 
The  appearance  of  the  matfnificent 
leavea  of  this  spedes  is  striking.  In 
its  native  country,  it    climbs    and 
twines  to  the  summits  of  the  very 
higfaest  trees;  flowering  early  in  sum- 
roer,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  autumn, 
though  but  sparingly.    This  species 
is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its 
flower,  which  is  bent  like  a  siphon ;  for  the  trifid  border  of  its  coroUa ;  for 
the  very  large  bractea  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle ;  and  for  the 
disposition  of  the  seeds,  and  the  aril  common  to  all  the  seeds  of  each  cell. 
The  roots  are  woody,  and  have  the  smell  of  canophor.   The  stems,  branches, 
and  twigs  are  also  strongiy  scented,  as  are  the  flowers.    In  British  gardens, 
this  species,  to  grow  freely»  requires  a  deep  free  soil,  dry  rather  than  moist, 
and  a  warm  situation.     It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  by  suckers, 
or  by  seeds,  which  are  sometimet  received  from  North  America.      Price 
of  nlanu,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  (nncs ; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Jt  2.  A.  TOMBNTO^SA  StfM.    Thc  tomcntose  Birthwort. 

UentifleeMam.    SinM  in  Bot  Mag.,  t  15fla  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ia3& 
Emgrawtm^    Bot  Mag.,  t  1989. ;  Bot  Cab.,  t  64L  ;  and  our>i;g.l2II. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc,  Stera  twining.  Leaves  cordate,  downy 
beneath.  Peduncle  solitary,  without  a  bractea.  Corolla 
withitstubetwisted  back,and  much  more  deeply  divided 
than  in  A.  sipho,  expanding  flat,  and  yellow,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  of  a  deep  purple.  (Encyc.  ofPl.) 
A  native  of  North  Aroerica;  introduced  in  1799, 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
which  is  12  ft.  bigh ;  but  we  are  not  without  consider- 
able  doubts  as  to  its  being  any  thing  roore  than  a 
variety  of  A.  sipho.  Being  tolerably  distinct,  however, 
it  roerits  a  place  in  collections. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  qf  Aristolbchia. 

A.  mmpet  vlrems  h  •  Bot  Mag.,  t  1116.,  Bot  Cabi,  1 291.,  it  a  native  of  Candia ;  Introduccd  fn 
I7!7,  anaproducea  ita  flowcrs  in  Majr  and  June.  In  grccn.housca,  it  is  •eldoin  soen  more  than  4  fl. 
or  5  ft.  ia  ncigfat ;  tmt,  agaiost  a  conaervatiTe  wall,  it  would  probably  grow  niuch  higlicr. 
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A.  flcHk»  DmC,  Bot  Mis..  1 1115..  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  It  a  naUre  of  BartMUTi  iMtroduced  tn 
178S.    It  iM  erergreen,  llke  tbe  preceding  »11. 

A  amsthma  Detf,  A.  camddia  Dcst,and  A.  MUMta  WUld.,  are  deacrlbed  in  the  Now.  Dm  Hamei 
as  growing  in  Frencb  gaxdent,  witb  protection  during  winter.  J.  trllobaiu  Bot.  Beg.,  t  ISSa,  ia  a 
nattTe  of  Soutb  Aroerica,  wbere  it  grows  to  the  beigbt  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  There  ia  a  species  of  ilriMo- 
Idcbia,  a  natiTe  oT  Cbina,  a^nst  a  waU  in  tbe  HorUcuitural  Society*!  Oarden,  wbkfa  !•  not  yet 
naBMd.    It  bM  ftood  tbere  Ibur  yean,  and  appean  quite  bardy. 


CHAP.  XCIX. 

OF   THS   HARDY    AND   HALF-HARDT   LIGNBOUS   PLANT8   OF   THE 
ORDBR  EVFHORBIJ^CEJS. 

Thb  hardy  species  belongiiig  to  this  order  are  included  in  3  genera»  namely 

Euphdtbia  1.,  Stillf ngia  Oarden»  and  BCoLua  Toum. ;  and  these  have  the  fol- 

iowing  characters :  — 

^uPHo^RBLf  L.  What  seem  flowersy  and  were  formerly  deemed  ilowers, 
are  now  r^arded  as  each  an  inflorescence.  This  consists  of  an  involucre, 
within  which  flowers  of  both  sexes  are  associated,  manv  male  flowers  around 
a  solitary  central  female  one.  Involucre  of  one  leaf,  beli-shaped  or  top- 
shaped,  with  a  limb  in  8 — 10  segments,  the  outer  coloured  and  resembling 
petals.  —  Male  flower.  ^  This  consists  of  a  stamen,  articulated  upon  a 
supportinff  column  that  is  attended,  (?)  at  its  base,  by,  mostly  minute,  chaffy 
scales.  — ^Pemale  flower.  Pistil  solitary,  central,  upon  a  long  pedicel»  and 
becoming  protruded.  Ovary  roundish,  of  3  ceils,  each  contammg  1  ovule, 
affixed  to  the  angle  next  the  centre  of  the  ovary.  Styles  3,  connate  at 
the  base,  each  endin^  in  a  bifid  sdgma.  Fruit  a  r^ma.  {limdleffi  Intr, 
to  Bot,)  Valves  3,  with  a  partition  from  the  centre  of  each,  by  which  they 
form  3  cells.  Seeds  1  in  a  celi ;  cells  bursting  elastically. — Sap,  in  al^  milky, 
resinous;  and,  in  most,  acrid.  Leaves,  in  most,  altemate.  Inflorescences 
disposed  in  umbels  or  panicles.  (T.  Nea  ab  Etenbech^  Gen,  Pl,  Fl,  Germ,; 
Srmthy  Eng,  FL ;  and  observation.) 

Stilli'nol<  Garden.  Fiowers  unisexual.  Males  in  a  spike ;  females  at  the 
base  of  the  same  spike :  (V)  the  two  kinds,  in  S.  /ig6strina,  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male.  Seven  flowers  to^ether,  within  an  entire  involucre ;  or,  m 
S.  AgAstrina,  with  the  flowers  not  mvolucrated,  but  solitary  in  the  axil  of  a 
bractea.  Calyx  like  a  corolla,  of  1  piece,  funnel-shaped,  its  margin  jagsed ;  in 
S.  Ag(istrina  the  calyx  is  3-cleft,  and  rather  flat.  Stamens  2-3;  in  S.  ^^strina, 
prominent,  the  filaments  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  •— l^emale. 
Involucre  1-flowered ;  otherwise  as  in  the  male.  Calyx  superior,  shaped  as 
in  the  male.  Ovary  roundish.  Style  thread-shaped.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  a 
regma  {Undleifs  Intr,  to  Bot,),  surrounded  at  tne  base  by  the  involucre  a 
little  enlarged,  somewhat  turt>inate,  bluntly  triangular,  3-lobed,  3-celled, 
1-seed  in  each  cell. — Sap  milky.  L^ves  altemate,  stipided,  entire.  Spikes 
of  flowers  solitary  or  dichotomous,  terminal  or  lateral.  {Simth  in  JReeiU 
Cyclop,;  and  Nutt,  in  his  Gen,  Amer,) 
B\}'%\}B  Toum,  Flowers  in  axiilary  groups;  unisexual  in  effect,  but  the  male 
flowers  have  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil;  those  of  both  sexes  bome  on  one 
plant.  —  Male.  Calvx  of  4  minute  leaves.  Stamens  4,  inserted  under  the 
mdiment  of  a  pistil.  —  Female.  Fiowers  singly,  at  the  tip  of  eroups  of 
male  ones.  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Ovary  sessile^  roundish,  of  3  cdls,  and  8 
ovules  in  each  cell.  St^^les  3.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  a  regma,  leathery,  beaked 
with  the  styles;  consistinff  of  3mcomplete  cells  that  open  down  the  centre 
and  divide  the  style,and  of  3  valves  that  bear  the  incomplete  dissepiments  in 
their  centres.  Seeds  2  in  a  cell,  pendulous,  both  endosed  in  the  endocarj^ 
linin^  of  the  cell;  and  this  endocarpial  lining,  afler  the  seed  is  ripe,  disparts 
elastically,  to  admit  of,  and  conduce  to,  their  dispersion.  (T,  Nees  ab  Eten^ 
bech*s  Gcn,  Pl,  Fl,  (?er.)— Evergreen  shmbs,  or  small  trees,  with  rigid. 
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smootb,  stalked,  opporite,  entire  leaves.    Flowers  aggresate»  from  axillary 
buds,  whidsh.    Fruit  greeD.  (StiM  Eng,  FL,  iv.  p.  132.; 

Genus  I. 


EVPncyRBIA  L.    Thb  EuPHORBiA,  or  Spurqb,     Lm,  Syst,  MonoeVia 

Mon&ndria. 

IdaU^UaHom.    Lin.  Gen^dlS. ;  Um.  IIL,  t  411. ;  9mitb  Enf.  FL^  p.  5& 

Srnmemfime».  Tithfmaliis  Jimm.  IngLJL  18.,  GtBrtm.  Frmet.,t.  107. ;  Euphoibe,  Fr.i  Wolftmilch,  Oer. 
Oermaiitm.    Fiom  EmpAorbmg,  phyciciao  to  Jul»,  klng  of  Biaurituiia,  who  is  laid  Ant  to  b«Te  lucd 
«nne  of  the  plaots  of  tfaii  geniM  in  medicioe 

Detcriptiony  Sfc,  This  genus  conrists  of  milky  planta,  most  of  which  are  herb- 
aceous,  Init  two  or  three  of  which  are  rather  woody.  The  flowers  of  the  hardy 
kinds  are  generally  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  renders  them  inconspicuous ; 
and  thepr  have  all  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  which  has  the  appearance  of  milk. 
This  juice  was  formerly  conridered  medidnal,  and  is  still  used  occasionally  to 
destroy  warts,  or  for  raising  siight  blisters.  The  plants  are  propagatecl  by 
division.  The  only  two  worth  cultiyatingy  as  shrubby,  appear 
to  us  to  be  die  B,  Char&cias  L,  and  E,  spindsa  L. 

fl.  E.  CMaraaoi  L.,  Mart.  ATill.,  No.  95.,  Smith  Eng.  Fl., 
IT.  p.  68.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  442. ;  E,  al^pica  of  some  gardens ; 
ana  our^.  1212.  —  An  upright,  busny,  leai^  plant,  green  in 
its  foliage,  and  purpiish  brown  in  the  barK  of  its  shoots, 
which  are  mostly  unbranched.    The  flowers  are  in  stalked 
panides  a  few  in  each  panicie,  and  the  panicles  are  disposed 
racemosdy  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  shoots.    The 
more  obviously  coloured  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  of  a  dark 
purple.     The  scent  of  the  flowers  is  powerfuUy  fetid  and  < 
disagreeable.    The  plant,  in  a  shdtered  nook,  under  a  wall, 
will  attain  to  the  hei^ht  of  3  ft.  or  more  (in  Afortyn's  ABller^ 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.) ;  and  is  interesting,  even  when  not  in  flower, 
from  its  bdng  ever^reen,  and  from  the  character  of  its  fo- 
liage ;  the  ieaves  bemg  hinceolate,  acute,  entire,  downy,  dark 
green,  and  sproiding  every  way.   (Smith  Eng,  FL^  and  obser- 
vation«)   It  is  indigenous  m  France,  Spam,  and  Italv,  accord- 
ing  to  WiikL  Sp,  PL ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Whatdy,  as 
quoted  in  Eng,  Fl,^  it  is  veiy  plendful  in  the  Forest  of 
Needwood,  Stafibrdshire,  and  undoubtedly  wild  there.     A  plant  which  we 
have  had  in  our  garden,  at  Bayswater,  rince  1828,  was  found  wild  by  us,  in 
the  July  of  that  year,  in  a  wood  bdonging  to  John  Perry,  Esq., 
at  Strond  House,  near  Hazlemere.    It  forms  a  dense  eversreen 
bush,  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork;    its  fine,  dark,  bluish 
green,  shinine  leaves,  with  which  the  shoots  are  densely  clothed, 
render  it  highly  omamental  at  every  season  of  the  year;  and  its 
flowerB,  whidi  appear  in  February,  continue  on  the  plant  through 
the  spring  and  part  of  the  foUowing  summer. 

E.  tpmoMa  L.O^ats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  45,  and  our  fig,  1209.—  A  ^ 
leafy,  shrubby  plant;  a  nadve  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  generally  ^ 
kept  in  green-honses  tn  Britain,  where  it  assumes  the  character 
of  an  erect  shrub,  about  2  h,  high,  with  a  deddedly  ligneous 
stem.  The  tips  of  the  branches  become  dry  with  age,  and  as, 
though  withered,  they  continue  on  the  plant,  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance  of  spines.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  m  1752,  but  is 
rare  in  British  coUections.  In  the  open  air,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambrid^  it  is  a  recumbent  shrub.  It  is  not  earily 
propagated  by  cuttings  made  in  the  common  way,  but  is  said  to  1213 

grow  readily  irom  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
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PART  III. 


App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qfEupkdrbiei. 


E.  dendroidet  L.  u  a  natiTe  af  lUly,  Crete,  and  of  the  Island  of 
Hieres,  near  Toulon.  where  it  fomw  «  small  branched  •hrub.  about 
4  (t  high.  E.  Char&clafl  and  E.  dendr51de>,accordinc  to  Dr.  Philippi, 
grow  in  the  •treamt  of  decayed  lava  on  Etna.  E.  dei^rSlde*,  he  aada, 
°'  it  one  of  the  finett  shrub*  in  Siciiy,  and  rites  to  a  height  of  about 
6  ft,  the  •tem  forlcing  soon  above  the  ground,  and  each  branch  di. 
vided  again,  «o  that  the  forrn  of  the  whole  i«  perfectly  semiglobulaT. 
In  summer  it  is  quite  bare  of  foliage»  when  the  numerous,  smooth, 
verticillate  branches  give  the  plant  a  most  singular  appearance ;  but 
with  the  nxDM  of  autumn  tbe  numerous  linear  leaves  begin  to  sprout 
f(Mth  at  the  end  of  the  boughs,  and  a  corymb  of  vellow  flowers  tips 
the  extremity  of  each  in  February."  (,Comp.  to  tke  Bot.  Mag.^  i.  51 ) 


£.  mellifera  Ait.,  BotMag.,  1. 1305.,  and  our^.1214,  is  a  handsome 
ftee-growing  shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira.  A  plant  stood  out  in  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Oarden,  at  Dublin,  from  1821  to  1831,  form. 
big  a  bush  about  4}  (L  high.  and  5  ft  in  diameter,  flowcring  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cut  down  by  the  severe  Arost  of  the  spring  of  1831, 
but  sprang  up  again ;  and  it  is  now  (Sept  1836),  Mr.  Maclcay  inforins 
us,  nearly  5it  in  height,  and  5ft.  in  dtameter.  E.  Chaidcias,  in  the 
Mune  garden,  rarely  exceeds  2|  ft.  in  height 

OtJur  $peciest  natives  of  the  Levant.  the  Canaries,  Portugal,  and 
North  and  South  America,  may  possibiy  be  found  as  hardy  as  E.  mel. 
lifiBra.  In  the  Vnet  Pk^toetatiques  of  Webb  and  Bcrtholet*s  Wstoire 
Naturetle  de$  Ues  Canaries,  the  E.  canari^nus  and  E.  piscat6ria  are 
represented  in  pl  2.  as  the  prevailing  qiecles ;  the  latter  forming 
bandiome  trees,  flromlOft.  to  15  ft.  higb,  witbstraight,erectstems. 

Genus  II. 


1214 


r 


STlLLrNG/ii  Garden. 


Thb   Stillinou. 
Monad^lphia. 


Lin,  Si/sL   Monoe'cia 


The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  shrub;  a  native  of 


Mentiflcation,    **  StiDlngia  waa  sont  ander  that  name  to  Linnseus  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander 

Oardcn.**   ISmitM  in  Roes*s  CyOop.)    Lin.  Mant,  19. :  Schreb.  Lin.  Oen.,  &'i8. ;  Smith  bi  Rees*i 

Cydop. ;  Mart  Mill.  Dict 
Deriwa&m,    Named  by  Dr.  Alexander  Oarden  in  honoar  of  Mr.  Benjamin  StUlingfleet,  autbor  of 

a  work  entltled  MisceUaneous  Tracts  retating  to  Natural  History,  Ac.,  parUy  transUtod  fhym  the 

writings  of  Linnvus. 

Detcnption,  8^c, 
North  America. 

*  1.  S.  Liou'sTRiNA  Wiild,    The  Vrvfei^eafHid  Stillingia. 

Identificatkm.    WUId.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  58a ;  Parsh  F1.  Amer.  Sept,  2L  p.  flOB. 

Spec,  Chior,,  S^c,  Shrubby.  Leaf  consisdng  of  a  petiole  and  a  disk  that  is 
oval-hinceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  entire.  Male  flowers  upon  very 
short  pedicels.  (Michx,  Fl,  Bor,  Amer,,  iL  p.  213.)  Nuttall  has  quesdoned 
whether  the  sexes  are  not  dioecious,  and  has  noted  the  female  flowers  as 
^  not  seen,"  but  the  maleones  as  being  disposed  in  spikes»  part  lateral,  part 
terminal,  and  as  having  a  3-cleft,  rather  flat,  calyx,  and  3  stamens  that  have 
kidney-shaped  anthers;  and  the  braeteas  as  1-2-glanded  and  1-flowered. 
(^NuU,  Gen,  Amer,)  A  deciduous  shnib,  growing  about  4  ft.  high ;  a  natiye 
of  North  America,  in  shady  woods,  in  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  m  1812,  and  plants  were  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Loddi^  in  1830.  From  these  gentlemen  we  received  a  plant 
in  that  year,  but  it  is  since  dead ;  as  is  also  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum ;  we  are  not  aware  that  the  species  is  now  in  exist- 
ence,  in  a  living  state,  in  England. 

Genus  III. 


SHDD 


5U'XUS  Thurn,    The  Box  Tree.    Lm.  Syst,  MonoeVia  Tetr&ndria. 

Idcntification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  t  345  ;  Ltn.  Cen.,  4m.  ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  132. ;  Theodor  Nees 

ab  EUenbccic  Oen.  Plaiit  rlora^  Gerinanica>,  fotfc.  3.  t  16. 
Sfnonymes.    Buis,  fV*. ;  Buxbaum^  Bucliab.. ujh,  Ccr. 
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u>  tbe  denaeneM  of  tbe  foliege  The  Oredu  called  tbe  boxc»  nuMle  of  thti  wood,  which  wpre  higMj 
esteened  for  their  dorabilHy,  MMUn/ and  benoe,  probiMT, «roM  the  woffd  fly«,  whicbbuMdfer 
•be  cbeit  eootaininc  the  HoM  in  tbe  Boano  CaSbobc  cbui«b. 

Detcription,  4«.  Low  evergreen  creet  or  thrube,  with  ahkmig  conaceou» 
leaTet,  and  greeoish  yellow  llowert;  nathrce  of  Europe,  and  the  teroperate 
partsoTAsia^oreaay  cuhure  in  aoj  aoil  that  it  tolerablj  drj ;  aad  propagated 
treeijr  by  cutttngSy  or  by  seeda. 

t  «  1.  B.  snfPian^svs  L.    The  erergreeny  or  eowtwumf  Boz  Tree. 

JfclllceHin.    Lln.fln.FL,  UMi :  Mth  Eng.  Plora,  4.  ^  USL ;  Bast.  Brit  Flov.  FL,  1. 1 1«. 
^mmtmn.    Bkxm  RaB  %n^ 4i5u,  Osr.  Anoc,  Uia  £, end  other  autbocs}  Bui«  oaouMin,  Bok 

btoi,  Fr. ;  BuchAenm,  Oer. ;  BuM,  BoiMlo,  Mortel,  lud. 
Bmgrmtimg.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  IMl. 

Spec,  Char.^  Sfc,  Ditk  of  leaf  orate,  convex ;  footstalk  sKghtly  downj  at  thc 
edges.  Anthers  ovate-arrow-shaped.  (Sndth*s  Eng,  Fi.,  ty.  p.  133.)  A 
low  eyergreen  tree,^  a  natiTe  of  niany  partt  of  Europe,  and,  according  to 
somey  including  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  Blay. 
Farietiet  aad  Stibvarietiet. 

t  B.  #•  1  arboretcens  WXi,  DicUy  No.  1, ;  Buis  arborescent,  Fr, ;  hoch- 
staninfe  Buchsbaumy  Ger,  —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate.  (WUld, 
Sp.  Pl)    This  b  the  most  common  form  of  the  species. 

i  B.  #.  a,  ar^entea  Hort. — Arborescent.     Leaves  ovate»  varie- 

gated  with  a  silvery  colour. 
t  B.  #.  o.  aiarea  Hort. —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate,varicgatcil 

with  a  goiden  colour. 
t  B.  #.  a,  marpndta  Hort. —  Arborescent.    Leaf  ovate,  witb  u 
marpjn  ofa  colden  colour. 
f  B.  #.  2  tmgutfyfoSa  Mul.  Dict.»  No.  2.  —  Arborescent.   Leaves  lan- 
ceolateTc Ififirf.  Sp,  PL) 

t  B.  #.a.  variegdta  Hort. —  Arborescent.    Leaves  lanceolate, 
variegated. 
«■  B.  «.  3  sHfflruticota  MiiJ.  Dict.,  No.  3. ;  B,  hikmilis 
Dod,  PempL^  782. ;  B,  s  n^  N,  Du  Ham.,  i. 
p.83.;  and  our^.  1215.;  Buis  nain,  Buim  ^ 
Bordures,  Buis  d^Artois,  Buis  de  Hollande, 
petit  Buis,  Fr, ;   xwerch  Buchsbaum,   Ger, —  i 
Dwarf.    Leaves  smaU»  obovate.  (Lam,  Encvc, 
WiUd,  Sp.  Pl.)    Tbis  is  the  kind  usually  culti- 
vated  for  edginff  beds  in  gardens. 
m  B.  #.  4  o^frtySiaLam,  Encyc.  — Dwarf.    Leaves 
small,  oblong,  narrowisb.  (Lam.  Encuc^  L  p. 
505.;  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.)    A  prettv  little  plant; 
generally  quite  bw,  but,  under  &voural)le  cir-  1215 

cumstances,  growing  to  a  considerable  size. 

Deteriptkm,  3fc.  Tbe  box  is  a  well-known  hardy  everffreen  tree  or  shrub, 
much  eateemed  in  Europe,  both  for  omamental  and  useful  purposes.  In  a 
wikl  ttate,  it  teldom  exceedt  the  height  of  12  ft«  or  15  ft.  in  Britain ;  but»  io 
Turkeyai>dAtialiinor,treetofithavebeenfoundashi^hat  25ft;.  Tbethick- 
nest  of  the  trunk  it  very  contiderable  in  proportion  to  itt  heigbt,  and,  in  fUU- 
grown  treet,  variet  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  Tbe  bark  it  yeUowish  on 
&e  yoioig  wood,  but  rough  and  greyish  on  the  trunk  of  old  trees.  The  Jeavet 
are  opposite,  oval,  and  almott  tetsiie :  tbey  are  persistent,  of  a  coriaceout 
tezture^  and  a  shining  yellowish  green,  when  they  grow  in  a  situation  fuUy 
expoeed  to  the  Ught;  but  of  a  fine  dec^  glossy  green  when  shaded  by  other 
trees.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  ^ellow»  and  are  disposed  in  little  tufts  in 
the  axib  of  tbe  leaves.  The  tree  wili  bear  the  knife  patiently,  and  is  there^ 
fore,  and  from  the  closeDess  of  its  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for  clipped 
hedges,  and  all  kinds  of  verdant  architecture  and  statuary.    **  The  box,"  saya 
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8  Freneh  writer,  "  has  the  adTaotage  of  takiitt  any  fom  that  may  be  wisbed, 
under  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  Here  it  dispiays  a  niche  cut  in  an  ap- 
parently  solid  green  bank  ;  there,  an  arbour  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  one  side  it  covers  a  wall  with  a  tapestry  of  continual  verdure,  and 
on  the  other  it  clothes  a  palisade :  now  it  divides  the  waiks  of  a  garden, 
and  now  it  marks  out  the  figure  of  a  parterre.  In  all  cases,  it  presents  a  most 
asreeable  yerdure  to  the  eyes,  and  preserves  the  idea  of  cheerfulness  even  in 
winter,  when  almost  every  other*  tree  appears  mouming  for  the  absence  of  the 
sun.**  (Nouv,  Cours.  d^Agri^  tom.  iii.  p.  2760  It  grows  slowly,  rarely  making 
shoots  of  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  annually.  But  the  tree  is  of  great  longevitv ; 
and  so  extremely  hard^r,  that  it  is  the  only  ever^reen  tbat  wiU  stand  in  tde 
open  air,  without  protection,  in  the  eardens  of  Pans,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

Geography,  The  box  is  found  wild  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
37^  and  52^  of  n.  lat.,  on  mountains,  and  spreadine  as  undergrowth  amon^  other 
trees,  but  never  forming  forests  entirely  by  itself.  The  largest  collections  of 
wild  box  trees  in  Europe  are  in  tbe  Forest  of  Ligny  in  France,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Claude  on  Mount  Jura;  but  in  both  cases  the  box  trees  are  mixed  with  trees 
of  other  species.  Box  trees  are  also  found  in  forests  of  otber  trees,  in  several 
parts  of  France ;  particularly  in  Franche  Compt^  Dauphine,  Haute  Provence, 
the  chain  of  mountains  stretching  across  Languedoc,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
box  tree  is  produced  abundantly  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Black 
Sea;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  boxwood  of  commerce,  sold  in  the 
European  mancets  as  Turkey  box,  is  c;rown  in  Circassia  and  Georgia,  whence  h 
18  brou^t  to  Odessa,  and  shipped  for  Europe.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Persiay  China,  Cochdn-China,  and,  according  to  some,  in  Japan.  In  Bntain, 
the  box  is  a  disputed  native.  (See  p.  25.)  It  grows  plentifully  upon  Box  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  m  Surrey :  not  among  deciduous  trees,  and  shaded  by  them,  as 
it  does  in  its  native  habitats  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
but  only  mixed  with  a  few  juniper  bushes,  that  do  not  rise  so  high  as  itself. 
Ray  mentions  three  other  habitats;  viz.  Boxwell,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Boxley, 
in  Kent ;  and  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable :  but  the  box  tree  does  not  appear 
to  be  now  found  growing  in  uncultivated  ground  any  where  in  Britmn,  but  on 
Box  Hill.  In  lSixter*s  Briiuh  FlowermgPlants,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.,  it  is  stated, 
on  die  authority  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  jPierson,  to  be  found  in  the  hedces 
about  Kilbume,  near  Coxwold,  in  Yorkshire ;  which,  however,  is  no  proof  of 
iu  being  indurenous. 

Hiitory,  The  box  tree  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
who  ranks  the  wood  with  that  of  ebonv,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  its 
grain.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  as  hard  to  bum  as  iron,  as  producing  no  flame, 
and  as  being  totally  unfit  for  charcoal.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds,  which 
he  calls  the  larger,  the  smaller,  and  the  Italian  box ;  and  speaks  of  the  use 
of  the  tree  for  topiair  work,  and  of  the  wood  for  musical  instruments.  \itni- 
▼ius  also  recommends  the  box  for  topiarv  work ;  and  it  appears  to  bave  been 
much  empioved  in  verdant  sculpture,  and  dose-clipped  hec^es,  in  the  gardens 
of  Roman  vulas  in  the  Aufustan  age.  Pliny  descnbes  his  Tusculan  villa  as 
having  a  lawn  adomed  wiw  figures  of  animals  cut  out  in  box  trees,  answering 
altemately  to  one  another.  This  lawn  was  again  surroimded  by  a  walk 
endosed  with  everereen  shmbs,  sheared  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Beyond 
this  was  a  place  or  exercise,  of  a  drcular  form,  omamented  in  the  middle 
with  box  trees,  sheared,  as  before,  into  numerous  different  figures;  and  the 
whole  fenced  in  by  a  sloping  bank,  covered  with  box,  rising  in  steps  to  the  top. 
In  another  part  of  the  grounda  of  the  same  villa,  the  box  is  mentioned  as 
beinff  cut  into  a  variety  of  shapes  and  letters ;  some  expressing  the  name 
of  the  master,  and  otbers  that  of  the  artificer,  &c.  (P^  Eput.,  book  v. 
letter  vi.)  Tbe  same  practice  is  foUowed  in  several  Koman  sardens  at  the 
present  <uty;  and,  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  date  of  his 
electioD,  &c.,  may  be  read  firom  the  windowsof  tbepalaceinletters  of  box. 
y  irgil  calls  it 

**  Sinooth*gnbi*d.  and  proper  ftNr  the  tiiraer*t  trade, 
Which  curlout  handc  may  carre,  «nd  tted  with  eMe  invade.** 

Drtdbn*s  rirgtl. 
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Both  VirKii  and  Orid  aOude  to  tbetise  of  thiB  wood  for  musical  instruments,  and 
employ  the  word  box  as  if  synonymous  with  that  of  flute.  In  roore  roodem 
timesy  in  Britain,  it  is  mentioned  by  Tumer»  Qerard,  Parkinson,  and  other 
writers  on  gardening  and  rural  affiurs ;  and,  previously  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tor^,  was  in  great  repute  for  gardensin  the  geometric  style,  froro  the  fadlity  with 
which  tt  could  be  made  to  assuroe  whaterer  form  the  gardener  wished :  it  was 
also  hig^ly  valuable  when  there  were  but  few  eYernreens  grown  in  EngUnd, 
from  ito  hardy  habit,  and  the  livdiness  of  its  hue.  The  w^xl  of  the  tree  has 
been  in  use  for  tumery  from  the  carliest  agcs,  and  for  wood  engraving  since 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Properties  and  U$ei,  The  wood  of  the  box  is  reroarkably  heavy ;  weighing, 
when  newly  cut,  80  Ib.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  68  Ib. 
12  oz.  and  7  gr*  It  is  the  only  Eurcnpean  wood  that  will  sink  in  water :  it  ia 
ydknr,  yery  hard,  and  suscepdble  ot  a  fine  pohsh.  The  wood  was  forroerly 
much  used  m  Enghmd  in  cabmet-making  and  inlaying,  as  it  stili  is  in  France ; 
and,  also,  in  both  countries,  Ibr  rousical  and  inathematical  instruroents,  corobs, 
and  various  artides  of  turaery.  The  principal  use  of  the  boxwood,  however, 
at  present,  is  for  wood  engraving ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  iroportant 
article  of  commerce. 

For  Twmervt  the  boxwood  used  by  the  cabinet-roakers  and  turaers  in 
France  is  chiefly  that  of  the  root.  The  town  of  St.  Claude,  near  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  natural  box  woods  in  Europe,  is  alroost  entirely  inhabited 
by  toraers,  who  roake  snuffboxes,  rosary  l^eads,  forks,  spoons,  buttons,  and 
nuroerous  other  artides.  The  wood  of  soroe  roots  is  roore  beautifully  roar- 
bled,  or  veined,  than  that  of  others ;  and  the  artides  manufactured  vary  in 
price  accOTdiiwly.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  rarely  found  of  sufEdent  size 
for  blocks  in  France;  and  when  it  is,  it  is  so  dear,  that  the  entire  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  sddom  sold  at  once,  but  a  few  feet  are  disposed  of  at  a  droe,  which 
are  cut  off  the  living  tree  as  they  are  wanted.  There  are  in  the  Forest 
of  Li^y,  generally,  many  stumps  which  have  been  treated  in  this  manner. 
Boxes,  &Cy  forroed  of  the  trank,  are  easily  distinguished  froro  those  roade 
of  the  root,  by  the  wood  of  the  trank  always  displayinf  a  beautiful  and  very 
regular  star,  which  is  never  the  case  with  that  of  Uie  root.  Boxwood 
18  very  apt  to  spUt  in  dryin^;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  French  turaers 
put  the  wood  desicned  for  theu*  finest  works  into  a  dark  cellar  as  soon  as  it 
18  cut,  where  they  keep  it  fi^om  three  to  five  vears,  according  to  circurostances. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  fiven  time,  they  strike  off  the  sap-wood  with  a  hatchet, 
and  place  the  heart-wood  again  in  the  cdlar  till  it  is  wanted  for  the  lathe. 
For  the  most  ddicate  articles,  the  wood  is  soaked  for  24  hours  in  fresh  very 
dear  water,  and  then  boiled  for  soroe  time.  When  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
water,  tt  is  wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  buried,  till  wanted  for  use,  in  sand  or 
bran,  so  as  to  be  coropletely  excluded  froro  Uie  liffht,  and  air.  Ardcles  roade 
of  wood  tfaus  prepared,  reseroble,  in  appearance,  v^at  is  calJed  Tunbridge  ware. 
The  OTay  of  the  box,  though  it  burns  very  slowly,  is  rouch  esteemed  in  France, 
as  fiid  for  Hroe-kilns,  brick-kilns,  ovens,  &c.,  where  a  great  and  lasting  heat 
is  required.  (iSTotio.  Cotir«.,  &c.) 

Wood  Engravms.  The  wood  used  for  this  purpose  is  chiefly  iroported 
firom  Turkeyor  Odessa;  and  sells,  in  London,  for  from  IL  to  14/.  a  ton, 
duty  induded;  the  average  annual  consumption  in  Britain  bdng  about 
582  tons.  In  the  year  1833,  M'CuUoch  tells  us  (in  his  DicHonary  of  Com- 
nterce)y  the  duty  on  imported  boxwood  was  1867/.  17#.  4d.  In  France, 
the  native  trees  are  sddom  of  suffident  size  for  wood  engraving ;  and  wood 
to  the  amount  of  10,000  francs  is  annually  iroported  firoro  Spain.  The  box 
trees  which  were  cut  down  on  Box  Hill  in  1815  produced  upwards  of  10,000/. 
The  art  of  cutting  on  wood  was  invented  before  the  art  of  printing;  and  it  is 
snpposed  to  have  been  first  practised  between  the  years  1400  and  1430.  The 
first  objects  to  which  it  was  applied  were  v^  djfiferent  in  tbdr  character ; 
viz.  books  of  devotion  and  playing  cards.  llie  mere  outlines  of  the  figures 
were  ruddy  cut  in  the  wood  with  knives  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  tbe 
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hnpressions  were  taken  off  by  friction,  without  the  aid  of  a  press.  The  earliest 
speciraen  of  wood  engraving  now  extant  in  England  in  in  the  collection 
of  Earl  Spencer,  and  represents  St.  Christopher  carrving  the  infant  Saviour  : 
the  date  is  1423.  A  very  curious  work  was  pablished  between  1430  and 
1450,  entitled  Bib&a  Pauperum,  tfae  Bible  of  the  Poor.  Thii  work  conMited 
of  about  40  plates,  illustrated  by  texta  of  scripture,  ail  cut  in  wood  (see 
Pemiy  Magazme,  vol.  iu  p.  419.) ;  and  it  is  tui^^osed  to  have  given  tbe  fint 
idea  of  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types,  ^hich  was  invented  soon  atter 
by  Gkittemburg.  WohlgeiDiuth,  a  wood-engraver  at  Nuremberg  in  1480,  waa 
the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  shade  into  wood  engraviugs ;  and  his 
pupfl,  Albert  Durer,  carried  the  art  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
m  his  time  the  wood-cutters,  or  formschneiders,  of  Germany  became  so  nume> 
rous  as  to  be  incorporated  into  a  body  distinct  firom  that  of  the  briefinahlers, 
letter-painters  or  writers.  Holbein  succeeded  Albert  Durer ;  but  soon  after- 
wards  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  havmg  been  discovered,  wood  engravtng 
was  comparatively  negle<£ed ;  and  it  feli  into  disuse  dll  the  time  of  Sewick, 
who  displayed  in  it  sudi  extraordinary  force,  and  delicacy  of  executkxi, 
as  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  art.  The  firat  engravers  on  wood,  and  up  to  tbe 
time  of  Bewick,  or  nearly  so,  were  accustomed  to  have  the  trunks  of  tne  trees 
on  which  they  were  to  engrave  sawn  up  into  planks,  and  to  cut  out  the  en- 
gravinff  with  a  knife,  or  other  tools,  on  the  side  of  tbe  grain ;  but,  about 
Bewick's  time,  or  before,  the  practice  of  cutting  the  trunk  across  into  sections 
about  1  in.  in  thicluiess  was  adopted ;  and  the  engravinn  were  cut  on  the 
wood,  acroes  the  grain,  with  tools  whidi  will  be  hereaner  described.  The 
advantaees  of  this  mode  are,  that  much  finer  lines  can  be  produced ;  that  the 
«nmved  block  wili  give  a  much  ereater  number  of  impressions;  and  that  it 
wiU  be  fiir  more  durable.  The  foUowers  of  Bewick  proNduced  some  beautifid 
«ngravings ;  but,  firom  the  mode  of  printing  them,  thougb  they  were  mixed 
with  the  type,  they  were  almost  as  expenstve  as  if  they  hiul  been  worked,  like 
the  metal  engravings,  firom  separate  plates.  By  the  modera  practice,  however, 
woodcuts  are  printed  fixnn  with  the  same  ease  as  the  movable  tvpes.  Tbe 
tnode  in  which  the  operation  of  cutting  on  wood  is  still  perfi>rmed  differs  but 
iittle,  according  to  the  Petmv  Magazme^  from  that  described  and  illustrated 
hy  a  phite  in  a  work  called  the  Bodc  of  Tradet,  pubUsbed  at  Frankfort  in 
J654.  In  this  phite,  the  formschneider,  Gt  wood-cutter,  is  represented  sitting 
'^  at  a  tabie,  holdin^  the  block  in  his  left  hand,  upon  wluch  he  is  cutting  witn 
«  small  graver  in  his  rkht.  Another  graver,  and  a  sori  of  a  gouge,  or  cfaisel, 
lie  upon  the  tabie.  If  we  enter  the  work-room  of  a  wood-engraver  of  the 
present  day,  we  shall  find  the  instruments  by  which  be  is  surrounded  nearly 
iw  few  and  as  simple.  His  block  rests  upon  a  flat  circular  leather  cushion 
filled  with  sand :  and  this  so  completely  answers  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
block  firmly,  and  yet  aUowing  it  to  be  moved  in  every  direction,  that  it  is 
«xpressively  called  the  wood-cutter^s  third  hand.  Hls  cuttin^  instruments 
are  of  three  sorts :  the  first,  which  is  called  a  graver,  is  a  tool  with  a  lozenge- 
«haped  point,  used  for  outUnes  and  fine  tints ;  the  second,  calied  a  scauper, 
presents  a  triangular  point  and  edges,  and  is  used  for  deeper  and  bolder 
work ;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  flat  tool,  or  chisel,  is  employed  in  cutting 
away  those  parts  of  the  block  that  are  to  be  left  entirely  l^t."  (Penny  Ma^ 
gatme,)  Tbe  design  is  previously  drawn  upon  the  block  with  a  blacx-lead 
pencU ;  the  block,  which  is  always  cut  directly  across  the  grain,  and  polished 
80  as  to  present  a  perfectly  sroooth  Burfiu:e,  being  previously  prepared  with 
powdered  white  lead  mixed  with  a  Uttle  water,  to  make  it  receive  the  pencU. 
The  drawing  is  generally  made  bv  one  artist,  and  the  engraving  executed  by 
another.  It  is  the  business  of  the  wood-cutter  **  to  ieave  all  the  lines  whtch 
the  draughtsroan  bas  traced  with  his  pendl ;  and  to  do  this,  he,  of  course,  cuts 
away  all  the  parts  which  fi>rm  the  spaces  between  the  various  lines  of  the 
drawing.  The  lines  thus  stand  up,  as  it  is  called,  in  relief ;  and,  when  ink  is 
appUed  to  them  by  the  printer,  in  the  same  way  as  he  appiies  it  to  his  metal 
types,  they  transfer  the  mk  to  the  paper  placed  over  them  upon  being  subjected 
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to  an  adequate  pressure."  (Ibid.)  Fonnerly,  a  great  deal  of  care  was  re^uired, 
in  printing  woodcuts,  in  ^  the  acyustment  of  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  paper 
between  Uie  stretched  parchment  and  blanket  that  covered  the  block,  dunng 
the  impression  from  the  common  hand-press,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  force 
to  the  bearing  upon  shadows,  while  the  Dghts  were,  of  course,  eqiudly  relieved 
from  the  presure;'*  but  a  mode  is  now  discovered  of  lowerin^  the  ligbts  by 
the  wood-engraver ;  and  the  blocks  are  now  introduced  with  the  type,  and 
printed  from  with  Uie  same  &cility,  by  the  revolving  cylinder  of  a  printing- 
machine. 

In  thrgeomHncalemd  arckUedural  Sfyleof  Gardemngt  the  box  waa  extentively 
employed,  both  as  a  tree  and  as  a  shrub,  throughout  Europe»  irom  the  earliest 
times.  As  a  tree,  it  formed,  when  clipped  into  shape,  kedges,  arcades,  arbours, 
and,  above  all,  figures  of  men  and  animals.  As  a  fthrub,  it  waa  used  to  border 
beds  and  walks,  and  to  execute  niunerous  curious  devices ;  sudi  as  letters,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.,  on  the  ground ;  but  of  all  the  uses  of  the  dwarf  box,  the  most  im- 
portant,  in  the  andent  stvle  of  gardening,  was  that  of  forming  parterres  of  em- 
broidery ;  it  being  the  only  evergreen  shrub  susceptible  of  formine  the  delicate 
lines  which  that  style  of  parterre  required,and  of  being  kept  withm  the  narrow 
limits  of  these  lines  for  a  number  of  years.  In  those  days,  wnen  the  flo wers  used 
tn  omamenting  gardens  were  few,  the  great  art  of  the  gardener  was  to  distin- 
guish  his  parterres  by  beautiful  and  curious  artificial  forms  of  evergreen 
plants.  These  forms  may  be  described  generally  as  belonging  to  that  Ktyle 
ot  oniament  known  as  the  taste  of  Louis  Quatorze.     Fig.  1216.  is  a  small 


portion  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  parterre  laid  out  in  this  manner ;  all  the 
tines  and  dark  parts  of  the  figure  being  formed  of  box,  in  no  part  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  3  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the  finer  iines  being  about  2  in. 
wide.  The  space  between  the  lines,  in  the  more  common  designs,  was  co- 
/ered  with  sand  all  of  one  colour;  but  in  the  more  choice  parterres,  differcnt 
coioured  sands,  earths,  shells,  powdered  glass  or  potsherds,  and  other  articles, 
were  used,  so  as  to  produce  red,  white,  and  black  grounds,  on  which  the  grcen 
ci  the  box  appeared  to  advantage  at  all  seasons.  This  variety  of  colours  gave 
occasion  to  Lord  Bacon*8  remark  :  *'  As  for  the  making  of  knots  and  fi^res 
wnth  divers  coloured  earths,  they  be  but  toys :  you  may  see  as  good  sights 
many  times  in  tarts."  The  beauty  of  these  parterres  was  most  conspicuous, 
when  they  were  seen  as  a  whole  firom  the  windows  of  the  hduse,  or  from 
a  surrounding  terrace-walk.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  placed  on  a 
sloping  bank,  to  be  seen  from  below ;  an  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  view  of  the  Palazzo  del  N.  H.  Venier,  on  the  Brenta,  as  given  in  Volka- 
mer^s  Contmuation  der  Nurembermtchen  Hespeiidum,  published  in  1714,  ii 
portion  of  which  is  reprcsented  m  perspective  in  Jig.  1217.      In  ii  view  of 
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«le  Chasteau  de  Richelieii 

en  Poictou,"  pven  in  Ma- 

rot'8  Recueil  dcM  Plans,  (Jc., 

des  plusieurs   de  Chatteaux^  t^ 

Grottet,    &c.,  pubUshed  in 

1661,of  whichoiir/%.  1218. 

is  a  copy,  a  very  ricn  parterre 

of  embroiderv  may  be  ob- 

served    in    the  fore-ground 

with  a  fountain  in  the  centre; 

and,  in  the  back-ground,  a 

large  semi  circular  space  ap- 

pears  to  be  covered  with  the  i 

same    description  of  oma- 

ment.     It  mav  also  be  ob- 

served,  that  there  is  not  a 

single  tree  or  shrub  shown  in 

a  natural  state  within  several  hundred  feet  of  the  house,  on  every  side.    The 

embroidered  style  of  parterre  is  stiil  occasionally  to  be  met  with  adjoin- 


ing  very  old  residences  in  France  and  Italy,  and  even  in  a  few  places  in 
Endand ;  and,  as  affording  variety,  it  is  at  least  as  worthy  of  revival  as  the 
architectural  style  of  the  age  in  which  it  most  extensively  prevailed.  The 
best  designs  in  this  style  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Boyceau*s  Jardmagr, 
&c.,  which  was  published  in  1714,  in  folio.  Topiary  work,  or  the  art  of  cut- 
ting  the  box  and  other  trees  into  artificial  forms,  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  among  the  Romans,  that  both  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  use  the  word 
topiarius  to  express  the  art  of  the  gardener ;  a  proof  that,  as  far  as  omament 
was  conccmea,  the  art  of  clipping  was  considered  the  highest  accomplishment 
that  could  be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  among  the  ancient  Romans.     This 
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appears  to  have  been  equally  tfae  case  in  Europe  in  mcNlern  times ;  gardeners, 
eren  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtn,  being  called  by  Commeniua 
pleachers  (See  Janua  Tri&nguis,  Qzford  edit)  About  the  middk  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  taste  for  yerdant  sculpture  was  at  its  height  in 
Enffland ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  it  afforded  a  subject  of 
raiilery  for  the  wits  of  the  day,  soon  afterwards  beginning  to  dedine.  There 
are  some  humorous  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Ouardkm^  and  other  conteni- 
porary  works.    The  foUowing  lines  wiU  give  a  good  idea  of  a  topiary  garden :— 

■*  There  likewite  moCe  be  lecn  oo  erery  nde 
The  thapelr  box,  of  all  lU  branchiiig  pride 
UngenUy  •bome,  «nd.  wlth  prc|NMterous  •klll, 
To  rarious  beaats,  and  birds  of  sundry  quiU, 
Tran>fbnn*d,  and  human  thapet  of  mon«Urous  tixe. 


Alao  otiier  woodert  of  Uie  iDortiTe  ahMn, 
Fair  Nature  miti^doming,  tbere  were  found : 
Globea,  tpiral  oolumnf,  pjramidi,  and  pien 
With  ipoutins  unu  and  buddhif  ftatues  crown*d ; 
And  horiaontal  dialf  on  the  ground, 
lu  liTing  box,  by  cunning  artists  traced  ; 
And  galTeyi  trim,  oo  no  long  ▼eyage  bo«UML 
But  bj  their  roots  there  erer  anchor*d  ftat** 

O.  WUT. 

In  modem  Gardenmg,  the  tree  box  forms  one[of  our  most  valuable  evergreen 
shrubs  or  low  trees.  It  is  more  particularly  eligible  as  an  undei^^wth  in 
omamental  plantations;  where,  partially  sliaded  by  other  trees,  its  leaves 
take  a  deeper  green,  and  shine  more  conspicuously.  Next  to  the  holly,  it 
has  the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  winter;  more  espedallv  when  ihe 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  variegated  sorts  are  admissible  as  objects 
of  curiosity ;  but,  as  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  variegation  when  planted  in  the 
shade,  and  as,  in  the  full  light,  their  green  is  frequently  of  a  sickly  yellowish 
hue,  we  do  not  think  that  they  caa  be  recommended  as  omamental.  The 
V  handsome  smail  bush  on  a  lawn.  The  use  of  the 
amiliar  to  every  one. 

ox,  in  former  tunes,  were  various;  but  mostof  them 

The  bark  and  leaves  are  bitter,  and  have  a  dis- 

coction  of  them,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose»  is  said 

a  small  dose,  sudorific    An  empyreumatic  oil  is 

ich  is  said  to  cure  the  toothach  and  some  other  dis- 

lade  from  them,which  was  once  a  ceJebrated  specific 

nt  fevers ;  but,the  secret  baving  been  purchased  and 

,  the  medicine  feil  into  disuse.    Olivier  de  Serres 

nds  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  box,  as  bv  far  the 

: ;  not  only  because  it  is  very  common  in  the  south 

of  France,  but  because  there  is  no  plant  that  by  its  decomposition  affords  a 

greater  quantit^  of  vegetable  mould.    The  box  is  said  to  enter  into  the  com- 

position  of  vanous  m^icated  oils  for  strengthening  and  increasinff  the  ffrowth 

of  the  hair;  and  Parkinson  says  that  ''the  ieaves  and  sawdust,  boiled  in  \ie, 

will  chanpe  the  hair  to  an  aubum  colour."    Box  is  sometimes  substituted 

for  hoUy  m  the  churches  at  Christmas ;  and^in  a  note  to  Wordsworth's  poems, 

we  are  informed  that,  '^in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England»  when  a 

funeral  takes  place,  a  basinfiii  of  sprigs  of  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the 

house  from  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up ;  and  each  person  who  attends  the 

funeraTtakes  one  of  these  sprigs,  and  throws  it  into  the  grave  of  the  deceased.'* 

{Words,  Poems^  vol.i.  p.  163.)    The  box  is  the  badge  of  the  Highland  clan 

M*Int08h ;  and  the  variegated  kind,  of  the  clan  M*Pherson.  (Bajet.  BrU.  Fl.  PL, 

iL  1 142.)  Pliny  affirms  that  no  animal  wiil  eat  the  seed  of  the  box ;  and  it  is 

said  that  its  leaves  are  particularly  poisonous  to  camels.     It  is  also  asserted  by 

many  authors  tliat  box  trees  are  never  cropped  by  cattle;  and  that  the  Corsican 

honey  is  rendered  poisonous  from  the  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  box. 

Prapagation  and  CuUure,    The  box  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and 

layers.    It  seeds  fireely  where  it  b  allowed  to  grow  freely ;  but»  where  it  is 
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closely  clipped  in,  the  seeds  are  seldom  permitted  to  ripen.  When  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown,  they  should  be  gathered  tne  moment  the  capsules  appearready 
to  open,  and  sown  immediately  in  light  rich  earth,  consisting  chiefly  of  vege- 
table  mould,  which  is  well  drained,  so  that  the  water  may  nerer  lie  on  the  seeds. 
Cuttings  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  lenpth  should  be  put  in,  in  autumn,  in  a 
sandy  soil,  and  a  shaded  situation,  and  m  a  year  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant 
into  nursery  lines.  Layers  may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  and 
either  of  the  youngor  old  wood.  The  dwarf  box  used  for  edgings  is  propa- 
gated  by  being  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted.  The  roots  of  the  box,  bemg 
numerous  and  small,  tbough  by  no  means  hair-like,  like  those  of  the  Enck» 
ceae,  retain  the  earth  about  them ;  so  that  plants  of  box  always  come  up  with 
a  ball ;  and  hence  the  tree  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season,  proyided, 
if  in  summer,  that  the  weather  be  moist  at  the  time.    Box  edgings  are  best 

[)lanted  early  m  spring,  because  the  frost  in  winter  is  apt  to  destroy  those 
eaves  which  have  been  cut  in  trimming  the  plants.  Box  adgings  and  hedges 
may  be  clipped  at  almost  any  season,  except  midwinter.  Some  garden- 
ers  prefer  trimming  box  edgings  in  June,  just  when  the  plants  have  nearly  com- 
pleted  their  year*s  shoots ;  because  they  will  afterwards  make  shoots  of 
J  in  or  1  in.  m  length,  or,  at  all  events,  protrude  a  few  leaves,  and  thus,  in  a 
wcek  or  two,  will  conceal  all  appearance  of  the  use  of  the  shears.  When  this 
practice  is  followed,  it  is  neceseuu^  to  go  over  the  edgings  or  hedges  in  July, 
m  order  to  cut  neatly  off  with  the  knife  anv  shoots  that  may  have  been  pro- 
truded  too  far ;  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  leaves.  The  more  common  prac- 
tice  is  to  clip  the  box  in  autumn ;  but  in  tbat  case,  as  many  of  the  leaves  are 
injured  by  the  shears,  their  marks  remain  dll  the  middle  of  the  foUowing  Ma;^ . 
The  edgingor  hedge  looks  well  for  a  fortnight  at  that  season;  but  aflerwards  it 
has  rather  a  neglected  appearance,  till  the  next  trimming  season,  which  is  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  superiority  of  the  June  clipping  must  be  obvious, 
whether  applied  to  edgings,  hedges,  or  mural  or  sculpturesque  omaments. 
Box  edgings,  when  kept  low,  if  they  are  wanted  to  endure  many  years,  require 
occasionaUy  to  be  cut  in  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  this  operadon  should  only 
be  performedon  one  side  of  the  edging  in  one  year,  and  not  on  the  other  side 
tiU  the  second  year  following.  When  treated  in  this  way,  both  edgincs  and 
hedees  will,  on  good  loampr  A>il,  last  an  extraordinary  length  of  time ;  wbereas, 
if  tney  are  continually  clipped  on  the  surfoce  only,  a  network  of  shoots  is 
formed  there,  which,  by  excluding  the  air  from  the  stem  within,  occasions  the 
decay  of  the  weakest ;  and  the  edging  or  hed^e  becomes  naked  below,  and 
unsightly.  Sometimes  this  evil  may  be  remedied  by  cutting  down  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  mode  is  to  replant.  The  form  of  the  section  of  a  box  ed^W 
or  hedee  should  always  be  that  of  a  truncated  triangle ;  the  broadest  end 
being  that  next  to  the  eround.  In  tbe  case  of  edgin^  to  ¥ralks,  or  to  flower- 
beds,  their  breadth  at  tbe  ground  may  be  3  in.,  the  height  4in.,  and  the  breadth 
at  top  2  in. ;  or  half  these  dimensions  may  be  adopted.  In  every  case,  both  of 
edgings  and  hed^,  the  base  oueht  always  to  be  broader  than  toe  summit,  in 
order  that  the  rain  may  ^l  on  the  sides,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  strike  on 
them  with  more  force.  In  dipping  box  trees  into  artificial  forms,  it  is  usual 
to  enclose  the  tree  in  a  slight  firame  of  wirework  of  the  form  proposed :  the 
wire  should  be  copper,  andpainted  green,  for  the  sake  of  durebility,  and  to 
render  it  inconspicuous.  The  same  kind  of  skeleton  wirework,  or  treUis-work, 
is  put  up  for  mural  and  architectural  topiary  work. 

InsecU  and  Diteaset,  The  box  is  very  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  and  has 
very  few  diseases.  There  is  a  proliferous 
growth  of  leaves  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  which  appears  in  some  seasons, 
and  isjprobably  occasioned  by  the  punc- 
ture  of  an  insect,  but  of  what  species 
we  are  not  aware.  The  fungus  Puccfni/z 
Bdxi  Grev,  (Jig,\%\9,)  is  found  occasion- 
ally  on  the  leaves.  1219 
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Siatialic  drlMOd  oT  Lomloo  ar«  at  Syon,  where  tbore  are 

▼arknu  tn  i  abo  ooe  at  Krw,  15  tt  hifth.     In  the  Oxfbnl 

Botanic  O  ivhlGh,  fai  18S5,  wai  Sl  fl.  bigh    tbc  diaineter  of 

th«  trank  box  hcdge  in  England  it  at  Pt^worth,  wbere 


H  M  more  and  40  Tards  long :  it  is  ■uppoeed  to  be  upwanis 

of  two  cea  i  worka  in  England  are  in  the  garden  at  Lcvenli 

Grove,  in  Jamec  IL    In  ScotUnd,  at  Wctt  Plean.  ncar 


Stirling,  tl  >  ft.  hlgh.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  piantvc, 

a  bckx  trei  cd  tbe  bcifht  ofaoft. 

Commercial  SUUuHa.  Plants  of  the  tree  box,  in  tbe  London  nurseriesy  are 
firom  6J.  to  1«.  M.  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety :  at  BoUwyller 
pUnts  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each ;  and  of  the  varieties,  from  1  franc  to 
\\  francs  each :  at  New  York,  plants,  or  the  tree  kind  are  S5  cents  each ;  and 
of  its  varieties,  37icentB.  The  dwarf  box  is  sold,  in  English  nuiveries,  at  M. 
per  yard ;  at  New  York,  at  50  cents  per  yard. 

t  2,B.  balsa'eica  Willd.    The  Balearic  Box. 

idcmtf/UMikm,  WIDd.  ArK,  SOl.  Sp.  PL  4^  n.  3S7. ;  ?Lani.  EncTc:,  1.  p  5f». 
Sjfftomgme».    R  •.  Tar.  ginntca  N.  Du  Bam.,  1.  p.  82. j  Minorca  Box ; 
Bttl*  de  Minorque,  Buii  de  Mahon,  Fr. ;  Balearladwr  Bucluhauin,  Ger. 
Emgrmmmg^    N.  Du  Ham.,  pL  83w  C  L ;  and  ourAl*.  ISi»-  «n^  ISSI- 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Disk  of  leaf  oblong ;  fbotstalk  glabroos. 
Anthers  arrow-ahaped,  linear.    {Witid.  Sp  Pi.,  ir.  p.% 
338.)     A  natrve  or  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and  CorRica ; 
and  growing  there,  accordhiff  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Ha^  < 
ine^  to  tbe  neight  of  80  ft.    It  is  also  found  in  grcat 
abuiKfonce  on  all  the  rocky  suriaces  both  of  European 
and  Anatic  Turkey.     It  was  first  brought  to  France 
about  1770;  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Eneland 
in  1780.     In  both  countries,  it  was  at  first  treated  aa  a 
green-house  plant ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  quite 
htfdy.     In  Paris,  according  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamet, 
\t  waa  found  to  resist  the  severe  frusts  of  1794  and 
1799.    The  Balearic  box  is  a  very  handsome  species,  with  leaves  three 
times  as  large  as  those  of  B.  sempervirens,  and  a  straight  smooth  trunk. 
The  leaves,  when  the  plant  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  air,  are  of  a  much  paler  green  than 
those  of  the  common  box ;  but,  when  they 
are  tn  the  shade,  they  are  of  an  intensely  v^^ 
deep  green.    The  wood  is  said  to  be  of  a   ^^ 
brighter  yellow  than  that  of  the  common 
box.  It  is  sent  to  En^nd  in  large  ouantities 
from  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  wood-       "  i  ^o  i 
engravers ;  but,  being  of  a  coarser  grain,  it  *^^ 

is  inferior  to  that  of  the  B.  sempervirens.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttincs, 
wfaich,  if  placed  in  sandy  soil  under  glass,  or  in  heat,  generally  strike 
root  in  about  two  months  after  being  taken  offl  Cuttings  will  also  succeed, 
tf  treated  like  those  of  the  common  box. 

SiatisHet.  The  largett  plant  withln  lOmilei  of  London  b  at  Kew,  where  it  1«  13  ft  high.  At 
WaltoD  on  Thamea,  at  Lady  TMikenrille*B,  It  la  10  ft.  hlgh.  In  BuMau  at  Arundel  Caatle,  It  it  17  ft. 
Sigh.  Price  ofplanti,  in  thc  London  nuneriei,  U  Gi.  each ;  at  New  York,  where  it  requires  protec 
tfoD  dnriog  wiDter,  371  oente. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  ofWixus. 

B.  ddmimat»  Lk.  if  a  Dative  of  China,  introduced  in  1808,  and  growioff  about  S  ft.  higfa ;  and 
B.  amairhU»  Cun.  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  growing  about  6  ft.  hlgh.  Both  require  proteetion 
dHTiDg  wiBter,  but  wouM  probably  auoeeed  agaiiwt  a  conMrvatWe  wall. 

A  true  apeoie*  c^  iMkxua,  Mr.  Royle  obterree,  \k  common  in  the  Hiaaalayaa,  (bund  cblelly  in  ▼aUeyn, 
M  at  Mugra,  Kamaon,  Ac  It  growi  to  a  contiderable  tize  and  thickncM,  and  the  wood  appean  m 
compact  and  good  ai  that  of  the  ooaunon  box. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  Species  belonging  to  the  Order  YiUphorbikcew. 

On  looking  over  the  eencra  bdonging  to  thia  order  in  the  Horius  Britannicu»,  levera]  ligncoun 
«pfciet  wifl  be  olnenred  Indicatcd  as  requiring  the  green.houte ;  but,  ai  vcry  few  of  them  are  of 
much  bcnuty,  we  coDiider  it  unncoeuary  to  go  into  roany  detail^  rcapecting  tbem. 
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PlagUmtku»  diooHediu»  Font,  t.  4&,  «•  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  introduced  In  18ttL 
It  Is  tolerably  hardv  ;  a  plant  having  lived  with  ut  at  Baytwater.  with  very  little  prolectlon,  eince 
1939.  P.  9idmde$  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t  3396.,  U  a  twiggy  •hrub,  froni  «  ft.  to  3ft.  high,  probabijr  ako 
a*  Itardy  ac  the  otber.    Both  •pecie*  flower  in  ApriL 

Gb^/ia  aUatemolde»  Bot.  BJag..  1 1381.,  ha*  been  an  inhabltant  of  onr  greenJMnuei  flnce  ie9t.  It 
1«  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  would  probably  stand  againet  a  conMrrative  waa 


CHAP.  C. 

OF   THB   HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER    C^RTICAH^BJE. 

Thesb  are  included  in  iive  genera,  which  have  their  names  and  characters 

below. 

Jlfo^EUs  Tounu  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  2  sexes»  m  most  species, 
upon  the  same  plant ;  in  M,  nigra  Poir.,  and,  according  to  Gronovius  (^^.9 
146.),  in  M,  riihm  L,,  upon  distinct  plants :  according  to  Kahn  {Ad,  Suec.^ 
1776),  the  sexes  of  M,  nibra  L.  are  polygamous. — Male  flowers  disposed 
in  a  droo[>ing,  peduncled,  axillarv  spike.  Calyx  of  4  equal  sepals,  imbri- 
cate  in  sestivation,  expanded  in  flowering.  Stamens  4.  A  ruoiment  of  a 
pisdl  is  present.  —  Female  flowers  in  ovate  erect  spikes.  Calyx  of  4 
feaves,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  outer  pair  the  laiger,  all  upri^t  and  persistent, 
becoming  pulpy  and  juicv.  Ovary  of  2  cells,  one  including  one pendulous 
ovule,  the  otber  devoid  of  any.  Stigmas  2,  long.  In  the  state  or  ripeness» 
each  ovary  is  a  fleshy  and  juicy  utride,  and  is  covered  bv  the  fleshy 
and  juicy  calyx :  the  aggregate  of  the  ovaries  and  the  calyxes  firom  a 
spike  of  flowers  consdtutes  what  is  termed  a  mulberry.  Seed  pendulous 
—  Species  several ;  natives  of  Asia»  south  of  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Trees.  Sap  white.  Leaves  altemate,  large,  mosdv  lobed,  and  rough ;  the 
favourite  food  of  the  silk-moth  (.96mbyx  mdri  F,)  in  its  caterpillar  state. 
(Chiefly  from  T,  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen.  Pl,  FL  Oerm,) 

BRoussoNE^TiJ  L'H^t.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
disdnct  plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  pendulous  cylindrical  catkins;  each 
flower  in  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  Calyx  shordy  tubular,  then  4^-parted.  Sta- 
mens  4,  elasdc. — Female  flowers  in  pedunded,  axillary,  upright  g^obular 
heads.  Calyx  tubular,  its  dp  with  3 — 4  teeth.  Ovary  witfain  an  integtmient 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Style  lateral,  prominent.  Stigma 
taper.  Fruit  club-sbaped,  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
extended  much  beyond  its  dp ;  and  consisting  of  the  int^gument  in  which 
the  ovary  was  enclosed,  and  now  become  very  juicv ;  and  of  a  l-seeded 
oval  utricle  with  a  crustaceous  integument,  and  endosed  within  thejuicy. 
integument. —  Spedes  1,  nadve  to  Japan  and  the  bles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  tree,  with  leaves  large,  lobed  or  not,  and  liairy.  (Du  Hamel,  TraiU  des 
Arbres,  ed.  nouv. ;  and  the  Penny  Cychpeedia,) 

Maclu^rj  Nuttall.  Flowers  unisexual;  in  M.  aurandaca  NuU,,  and  M. 
dnctdria  D,  Don,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  disdnct  plants ;  if  not  so  in 
the  rest,  then  upon  the  same  plant.  What  follows  rdates  to  M.  aurandaca 
NtUt,  —  Male  flowers  in  a  very  short  almost  sessile  racemose  panide  of  12 
or  more  flowers.  Calyx  4-parted.  Stamens  4,  in  some  instances  3.  — 
Female  flowers  closdy  afgregate  upon  an  axis,  and  forming  a  globular  head 
that  is  bome  upon  a  short  axiliarjr  pedunde.  Calyx  oblong,  urceokr, 
apparently  with  4  lobes  at  the  dp :  it  indudes  the  ovary,  which  is  situated 
above  its  base,  and  is  terminated  by  a  style  that  is  thresd-shaped,  downy, 
and  protmded  beyond  the  calyx  to  the  length  of  nearly  1  in.  The  ovarv 
becomes  an  achenium  about  f  in.  long,  half  as  much  broad,  compressed, 
oval,  with  the  tip  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  from  an  indentadon  on  one  side 
in  which  the  style  bad  been  attached.  —  A  tree,  nadve  of  North  America. 
Spiny  :  spines  axillary.  Sap  white.  Leaves  alteraate,  ovate.  Stipules 
nunute,  deciduous.  (NtUtaU ;  Gard,  Mag,y  vol.  xL  p.  312— 3 16.»  ancl  voi. 
xii.  p.  210.;  and  observation.) 
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Pi\ius  TWn.  Flowera  faMerted  apon  the  interior  turiace  of  a  boUow  g^o- 
biilar  or  pear-ahaped  ieshy  receptadeyiii  wboae  tip  »  an  orifice  clo«ed  with 
small  sciues ;  minttte,  man y  within  a  receptacle  ;  those  in  the  upper  part 
male,  tbe  rest  female;  or  tbe  flowert  of  each  sex  occupy  distinct  re^tacies 
apon  distinct  plants.  —  Maleflower.  Calyx  3-parted.  Stamens  3. — Fe- 
Dttle  flower.  Calyx  5-cIefl»  haring  a  tube  that  inTests  a  threadsbaped 
stalk  that  bears  the  pistil.  Stalk  adnate  to  tfae  ovary  on  one  side»  and 
extendin^  to  the  base  of  tbe  style :  the  ftyle  is  inserted  ratber  latcrally. 
Orary  with  1  cdl  and  1  ovule.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  a  utricle.  Seed  pen- 
dulous.  Embryo  fidcate,  in  the  ceutre  of  fleahy  albumen.  —  Spedes  nume- 
rouB.    Trees  or  sbrubs,  occurrent  in  the  warmer  regions  ot  both  hemi- 

3»here8.  F,  C&rica  inbaluts  the  soutfa  of  Europe.  Sap  white.  Leaves 
temate,  sdpulate.  Stipules  large,  convolute,  deciduous.  (T.  Nees  ab 
Esenbeck,  Gen,  Pi.  FL  Germ.  Moet  of  the  characters  are  taken  from  F, 
Carical..) 
Bo^Twi  Willd.  Flowers  unisexual :  tbose  of  tbe  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
pfamts.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  minute,  in  4  deep  segments.  Stamens  2 — 3. 
—  Female  flower.  Calyx  imerior,  in  i  deep  segments,  that  are  deciduous ; 
two  opposite  ones  very  minute,  and  in  some  mstances  not  present.  Ovary 
roundish-ovate :  it  bas  2  cells.  Style  short.  Stigma  capitate,  depressed, 
obflcurely  cloven.  Fruit  pulpy,  oval-obk>n2,  witfa  I  cell.  Seed  mostly  soli- 
tary;  its  skin  membranous,  its  embryo  strai^t,  its  albumen  boray. — Species 
5;  4  native  of  Nortb  America,  l  of  tbe  V/est  Indies:  all  shrubs,  with  their 
l^ves  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  mostly  smooth  and  entire;  and  their  flowers 
minute,  axillary,  fascicled  and  bracteated.  (^SmUh,  under  Bigeldvta  in  Reet*M 
Cyci,;  Nuitall  in  Gen.  ;  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


^HUl 


ilfO'RU8  Tourn.  Thb  Mulbemt  Trbx.   Lm.  SyU.  Monoe'cia  Tetr4ndria. 

IdewHMeaHem.    Tourn.,  quoted  \n  T.  Hcm  ab  Bnabeek,  lii  bU  Oen.  FL  FL  Oerra. ;  Sehreb.  Lin. 
Gcn.  PL,  Noi  1491  i  WlUd.  2)ii.  PL,  4  pi  90. )  T.  Neti  ab  BieDbeck  Oen.  PL  FL  Oetn.,  fiMC.  d 


lio.5. 

If  6rier,  Fr. ;  lUulbeenL  Ger, 


8evenl*derl\^oasbm&een'girenforthewonl  Jfbmi:  wnie  Mppoie U to be Uken 

tnm  tbe  Greek  word  morm^  m  monm,  flgniiyinff  a  mulbernr  or  bUckberry ;  oihen  derire  it  from 


itions  bsire  been  giren  ror  tne  wora  jrbmi :  iome  ioppoie  It 
iM,  or  fMoron»  iigniiyioff  a  mulbernr  or  bUckberry ;  oihende 
E.  Sniith  Mgi^Bititiiat  it  may  have  been  taken  by  antiphrMii  t 


mamrot,  darfc ;  aad  Sbr  J.  E.  Sniith  iugvBititiiat  it  may  have  been  taken  by  antiphrasii  ftom  mdrotf 

Iboiflli,  tfae  nolberry  treejh»  Iti  ikmneii  in  pntting  out  iu  leavei,  belnf  anclently  oonaldcred 

«n.    Th«  Morea,  in  tbe  Lerant,  U  aaid  to  be  io  caUed  ftom  tbe  reiemblanoe 


tbeemUemorwiadom.    th«  Morea,  in  tbe  Lerant,  i 
ortbeihapeorthatpentaiiuU  totheleaf  oramuKierry. 

Descnptkm^  ^c,    Dedduous  treet»  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 

remarkable  for  thdr  large  leaves»  which  arc  mostl^  lobed,  and  which,  in  a  state 

of  cultiyadon,  are  liable  to  great  variation  in  point  of  roagnitude,  form,  and 

texture.      They  are  caudly  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cutdngs,  and  trun- 

cbeona ;  erery  part  of  the  mulbemr,  like  the  oUve,  taking  root  easily,  and 

forming  a  tree.     AU  the  species  will  serve  to  nourish  the  silkworm ;  but  M. 

41ba,  and  its  varieties,  are  considered  much  the  best  for  this  purpose.    In 

warm  dimates»  such  as  Persia,  the  leaves  of  M.  nigra  are  sufficiently  succulent 

for  feeding  the  silkworm ;  but  in  tolder  countries  they  do  not  answer  equally 

welL 

S  l.  Jf.  Ni^ORA  Poir.    The  blackyriitto^/,  of  comrncn^  Mulberry. 

UemtOemikm.  Tch.  Encr.  M6th.,  4.  pi  377. ;  Lin.  9p.  PL,  WBB. ;  Hort  aUE,4il. ;  Mart  MiU.,Noj8: ; 

i^Ad.  ap.  FL«4.  pi  360. 
Smummmiu.     ERm»  Dod.  FempL,  910.  i  M.  frttiu  nUso  Bmih.  Pm.,  m. 
gmgrSh^  Lwim.  Ectype  Veg.,  1. 114. ;  Blackw.,  t.  ISS. ;  Watiw  Dend.  Brit,  1 159. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 

4tS8:s  arad  tbe  plate  in  our  laat  r  ' 


Spec.  Char.t  ^c  SexesmonoeciouSySoraetimesdioecious.    Leaves  heart-shaped» 
bhintiBh»  or  sliglitly  lobed  with  about  5  iobes ;  toothed  with  unequal  teeth, 

4t 
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rough.  (  Wilid,  Sp,,  hr.  p.  369.)  A  dedduous  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  but 
found  alBO  on  the  sea  coast  of  Italy ;  grovring  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  fL 
Introduced  in  1548.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  remarks  that  this  species  is  **  sometimes 
perfectly  dioecious,  and  very  frequently  partially  so;  the  stamens  being  in 
greater  perfection  in  most  flowers  of  one  tree,  and  the  pistils  in  those  of 
another.     (Ree^s  Cycl,,  art  Morus.)  ' 

Fariety, 

1  M.  it.  2  lacimhia  Mill.  Dict.,  Ko.  2.»  has  the  leaves  jagged  rather  than 
cut.  This  alleged  variety  of  the  species  may  be  considered  as  roore 
properly  a  variation  of  the  individual ;  since  leaves  jagged  and  lobed 
m  a  great  variety  of  ways  are  frequently  found  on  plants  in  one 
season,  and  only  heart-shaped  comparatively  entire  leaves  the  next ! 

DetcripUon.  The  common  mulberry  is  generally  a  low,  much-branched 
tree,  with  a  thick  rough  bark,  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  un- 
eoually  serrated,  and  very  roueh.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  dark  purple,  very 
wnolesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  mulberry  tree  is  remarkable  for 
the  slowness  of  its  growth ;  and  also  for  bdng  one  of  the  last  trees  to  deve- 
lope  its  leavesy  though  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit.  In  Britain,  the 
tree  always  assumes  somethingof  a  dwarf  or  stunted  character,  spreading  into 
very  thick  arms,  or  branches,  near  the  eround,  and  forming  an  extremelv  laive 
head.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  great  durabiuty ;  the  trees  at  Syon  being  said  to  be 
300  vears  old,  and  some  at  Oxford  and  other  places  being  supposed  to  be  of 
nearly  eaual  antiquity.  It  is  also  wonderfulfy  tenacious  of  Iife;  the  roots 
of  a  blacK  mulberry,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  ground  for  twentv-four 
years,  being  said,  after  the  expiradon  of  that  time,  to  have  sent  up  shoots. 
(Atm,  det  Sden,  Nat,,  tom.  Ix.  p.  338.,  as  quoted  in  Brande*t  Joum,  for  Oct. 
1827.) 

Geographt^,  The  common,  or  black,  mulberry  is  |enerallv  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Persia,  where  there  are  still  masses  of  it  found  in  a  wild  state ; 
thou^h  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  unknown ;  and  though  it  is 
occasionally  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy.  It  is,  however,  so  frequentlpr 
confounded  by  the  earlier  writers  with  the  white  mulberry,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  countries  of  which  it  is  really  a  native. 

Hittory,  The  black  mulberry  has  been  known  firom  the  earliest  records  of 
antiquity.  It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  viz.  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  in  the  Psalms.  The  same  difficulty,  however,  exists  in  tradng 
its  history  dtstinctly  firom  that  of  the  white  mulberry,  as  in  its  geo|praphy ;  and 
it  is  only  when  spoken  of  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  when  its  colour  is  deddedJy 
meotioned,  that  we  can  be  sure  which  species  is  meant»  Ovid,  however, 
evidently  points  out  the  black  roulberry  as  the  one  introduced  in  the  story  of 
Pyrarous  and  Thisbe;  and  Pliny  seems  also  to  allude  to  it,  as  he  observes 
tfaiat  there  is  no  other  tree  that  has  been  so  neglected  bv  the  wit  of  man, 
either  in  grafting  or  giving  it  names ;  an  observation  which  holds  oood  to  the 
present  day  respecting  the  black  mulberry,  as  it  has  only  one  trimng  variety, 
or  rather  variation,  and  no  synonvme;  whereas  there  are  numerous  varieties 
of  M,  dlba.  Pliny  adds,  ^  Of  all  the  cuhivated  trees,  the  mulberry  is  the 
last  that  buds,  which  it  never  does  until  the  coki  weather  is  past;  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  wiscst  of  trees.  But,  when  it  b^ns  to  put  forth  buds, 
it  despatches  the  business  in  one  niffht,and  that  with  so  much  torce,  that  their 
breakmg  forth  may  be  evidently  neard.*'  (Book  xvi.  c.  25.)  The  black 
mulberry  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1548 ;  when  some  trees  were  planted 
at  Syon,  one,  at  least,  of  which  (Jig.  1222.)  is  still  in  existence.  Otbers  say 
that  the  first  mulberry  tree  planted  in  Eneland  was  in  the  garden  at  Lam- 
beth  Palace,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  about  1555.  The  tree  is  mentioned  by  Tusser, 
and  also  by  Oerard,  who  describes  both  the  black  and  the  white  mulberry 
as  being  cultivated  in  his  time.  The  royal  edict  of  James  L,  about  1605, 
recommendine  the  culdvation  of  silkworms,  and  offering  packets  of  mulberry 
seeds  to  all  wno  would  sow  them,  no  doubt  rendered  the  tree  fashionable,  as 
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tbere  is  Bcarcelj  an  old  garden  or  gentleman'8  seat,  throughout  the  country, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  tbe  seventeentb  century,  in  which  amulberry  tree 
is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  reroarkable,  however,  that,  though  these  trees  were 
ezpressly  intended  for  the  nourishroent  of  silkworms,  they  nearlyall  belongto 
m6tu8  nigra,  as  very  few  instances  exist  of  old  trees  of  3f6ru8  4lba  in  Eng- 
land.  (See  BradUy^t  Treat.  on  Hutb,  and  Gard.,  ed.  1726,  ?ol.  i.  p.  349.) 
Shakspeare'8  rouiberry  is  referable  to  this  period,  as  it  was  planted  m  1609 
in  his  garden  at  New  Place,  Stratford ;  and  it  was  a  black  mulberry,  as  Mr. 
Drake  mentions  a  native  of  Stratford,  who,  in  his  youth,  remembered  fre- 
quentlv  to  have  eaten  of  the  fniit  of  this  tree,  sorae  of  its  branches  haneing 
over  the  wall  which  divided  tbat  garden  from  his  ftither^s.  {Drake*s  Shak-' 
tpeare^  vol.  iL  p.  584.) 

Properiies  and  Utes.  The  black  mulberry  is  culdvated,  Du  Hamel  tells  us, 
**  for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  wholesome  and  palatable ;  and  not  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  but  little  esteemed  for  silkworms ;"  and  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  often  become  covered  with  red  spots.  The  fhiit,  he  adds,  is  eaten 
raw,  or  **  made  into  syrups,  which  are  considered  excellent  for  sore  throats." 
{Nouv.  Du  Ham,,  iv.  p.  91.)  The  wood  is  considered  of  but  little  value  in 
France,  except  for  fire-wood :  it  is  less  compact  than  even  that  of  the  white 
mulberrv ;  and  weighs  only  40  Ib.  7  oz.  the  cubic  foot.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves, 
and  all  kinds  of  poultr^  are  very  fond  of  the  fhiit. 

In  England,  tne  firuit  is  generally  eaten  at  the  dessert ;  and  it  is  considered 
of  a  cooTing  aperient  nature  when  ripe.  It  fonns  an  acreeable  sweetmeat, 
though  it  is  not  generally  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  Evelyn  says  that,  mixed 
¥dth  the  juice  of  cider  apples,  it  makes  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  wine. 
Dr.  Clarke  mentions  iJiat  he  saw  soroe  Greeks  in  the  Criroea  eroployed  in  dis- 
tilling  brandy  from  roulberries;  which  he  describes  as  ''a  weak  but  palatable 
spirit,  as  clear  as  water.**  (TVafr/r,  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  A  wine  is  also  roade  froro 
it  in  France ;  but  it  requires  to  be  drunk  iroroediately,  as  it  very  soon  becoroes 
acid.  The  root  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  considered  excellent  as  a  ver- 
naifuffe,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachro  in  powder.  (JSmiih  in  Ree^t  CycL)  The 
tree  m  every  part  contains  a  portion  of  roilky  juice,  which,  being  coagulated, 
18  found  to  form  a  kind  of  coarse  Indian  rubber.  In  some  parts  of  Spain,  on 
Mount  iBtna,  and  in  Persia,  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  said  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  the  white  mulbenry  for  silkworms.  (Hook.  BoU  Comp.^  vol.  i.  p.  59.) 

Poetical  and  mytkological  Allutiont.  Tbe  mulberry  was  dedicated  by  the 
Oreeks  to  Minerva,  probably  because  it  was  considered  as  the  wisest  of  trees ; 
and  Jupiter  the  Protector  was  called  Morea.  Ovid  has  celebrated  the  black 
mulberry  tree  in  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  where  he  tells  us  that  its 
fmit  was  originally  snow-white ;  but  that  when  Pyramus,  in  despau'  ai  the 
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supposed  death  of  his  niistress,  kiiled  himself  with  his  own  sword,  he  fell 
under  one  of  these  trees ;  and  when  Thisbe,  returning  and  finding  him  dead, 
stabbed  herself  also,  their  blood  flowing  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  was 
absorbed  by  them,  and  gave  its  colour  to  the  fruit. 

*  Dark  in  tho  rising  tide  the  berrios  grew, 
And,  white  no  longer,  took  a  sable  nue ; 
But  brighter  crimiion,  springing  ttom  the  root. 
Shot  through  the  bladc,  oad  purpled  o*er  the  miit** 

Cowley  describes  the  black  mulbcrry  as  being  used,  in  his  time,  both  for  its 
fruit  and  leaves :  — 

**  But  cautioutly  the  mull»erry  did  move, 
And  flnt  the  temper  of  the  skie«  would  provc, 
What  sign  the  sun  was  in,  and  ifshe  might 
Give  credit  yet  to  Wintefs  secming  flight : 
She  dares  not  venture  on  his  flrst  retreat, 
Nor  trusts  her  flruit  and  leaves  to  doubtAil  beat ; 
Her  ready  sap  within  her  bark  confincs, 
TiU  she  oTsetUed  warmth  bas  oertain  signs ; 
Then,  making  rich  amends  for  the  delay, 
Witb  sudden  haste,  she  dons  her  greeu  array : 
In  two  sliort  roonths,  ber  purple  miit  appears, 
And  of  two  lovers  slain  the  tincture  wears. 
Her  fruit  is  ricb,  but  she  doth  leaves  produce 
Or  fnr^surpassing  worth  and  noble  use.** 

CowLBY  o»  PUnU*t  book  ▼. 

The  destruction  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree  in  1756,  by  its  then  pro- 
prietor,  Mr.  Gastrell,  gave  rise  to  several  songs,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry  ; 
but  they  rather  relate  to  the  individual  tree  than  to  the  species. 

iSW,  SUuatum^  Propagatim^  and  Ctdture,  The  black  mulberry  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  in  any  climate  not  much 
colder  than  that  of  London.  lu  Britain,  north  of  York,  it  requires  a  wall, 
except  in  very  favourable  situations.  It  is  very  easily  propacated  by  trun- 
cheons  or  pieces  of  branches,  6  ft.  or  9  fl.  in  length,  and  ot  any  tnickness,  bdng 
planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  ^ood  ^il ;  when  they  will  bear  fruit  theTol- 
lowing  year.  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  lii.  p.*217.,  and  vol.  v.  p,  63.)  Every  part 
of  the  root,  trunk,  boughs,  and  branches  mi^  be  tumed  into  plants  by  separa- 
tion ;  the  sniall  shoots,  or  spray,  and  the  small  roots,  being  made  into 
cuttings,  the  larger  shoots  into  stakes,  the  arms  into  triucheons,  and  the 
trunk,  stool,  and  roots  bcing  cut  into  fi^agments,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bark 
on  each.  (^IM,,  vol.  iv.  p.  152.)  It  is  verv  seldom,  if  ever,  now  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  Britain.  Iiie  mulberry,  from  its  slowness  in 
putting  out  its  leaves,  being  rarely  iqjured  by  spring  frosts,  and  its  leaves  being 
never  devoured  by  any  insect,  except  the  silxworm,  and  never  attacked  by 
mildew,  very  seldom  fads  to  bear  a  eood  crop  of  fruit.  This  fruit,  however, 
though  excellent  and  extremely  whoTesome,  does  not  keep,  and  is  so  far  trou- 
blesome,  that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  just  quite  ripe,  and  is  best  when  it  is 
suffered  to  fall  fi^m  the  tree  itself.  For  this  reason,  mulberry  trees  aregene- 
rally  planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  to  prevent  the  firuit  that  faUs  from  being 
injured  by  the  dirt  or  gravel.  In  a  paper  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmastoi|, 
publishcd  in  the  Horticultural  Transactioru  for  1813,  this  practice  is,  however, 
censured.  **  The  standard  mulberry,'*  says  Mr.  "^^lliams,  "receives  great  in- 
iurv  by  being  planted  on  erass-plots  with  the  viewof  preserving  the  fhiit  when 
it  mils  spontaneously.  Ncrtree,  perhaps,  receives  more  benefit  fi-om  the  spade 
and  the  dunghill  than  the  mulberry ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  frequently  dug 
about  the  roots,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  under  the 
tree  should  be  kept  free  fi-om  weeds  throughout  the  summer,  particularly  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bare  surface  of  the 
soil  is  thus  mcre^ed;  more  especiallv  if  the  end  branches  are  kept  pruned, 
80  as  not  to  bow  over  too  near  to,  ancl  shade,  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  fine  if  the  tree  is  trained  as  an  espalier,  within  the  reflection  of  a  south 
wall,  orother  building.  If  a  wooden  trellis  were  constructed,  with  the  same 
inclination  as  thc  roof  of  a  forcing-house,  fronting  the  south,  and  raised  about 
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6  (L  fixMD  tlie  ^und,  leaving  the  soil  with  tbe  lame  inclination  as  the  trellis, 
a  tree  trained  on  it  would  receive  the  Bolar  influence  to  great  advantagc, 
and  would  probably  ripen  its  fruit  much  better  than  a  standard."  (Hori, 
lyans^f  &c)  When  the  mulberry  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  required  to 
produce  very  large  and  iine  fruit,  the  foUowine  mode  of  pruning  is  recom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Wiliiams :  —  **  All  the  annuu  shoots,  except  the  foreright, 
are  neatly  trained  to  the  wall ;  but  these  last  must  be  left  to  grow  tiil  towards 
midsummer,  and  tiien  be  shortened  about  one  third  of  their  growth,  to  admit 
light  to  the  ieaves  l)eneath.  By  the  end  of  August,  the  fororight  shoots  wili 
liave  advanced  aeaiuy  so  as  to  obstruct  the  light,  and  they  must  then  be  short- 
ened  nearer  to  the  wali  tiian  before.  In  the  month  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  ends  of  the  terminal  shoots  should  he  pruned  away  down  to  the  first 
strong  bud  that  does  not  stand  foreright;  and  the.front  shoots,  which  were 
pruned  in  August,  must  aLso  l>e  shortened  down  to  two  or  three  eyes.  If 
trained  aiier  this  method,  the  tree  wiii  afibrd  fniit  the  third  year.  The  fore- 
r^t  shoots  should  tben  l>e  shortened  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  or 
ft>qginning  of  Julj^»  so  as  to  ieave  one  ieaf  only  lieyond  the  fruit ;  the  terminai 
shoots  l^ing  naiied  to  the  wali  as  l>efore,  and  ieft  without  any  summer 
pruning ;  the  foreright  shoots,  thus  naiied,  wili  not  advance  any  rarthery  as 
their  nutriment  vaii  go  into  the  finiit ;  which,  when  quite  ripe,  will  become 
perfectly  bladc,  very  hrge,and  iiighly  sacchanne."  (Ibid,)  As  a  standard  tree, 
whether  for  omament,  or  the  production  of  moderateljr  sized  fruit,  the  mul- 
t>erry  requires  very  litUe  pruning,  or  attention  of  any  lcind,  provideJ  the  soil 
l>e  tolerably  good. 

SlaHst/cM.    Mbrms  uU  [tunpoMd  to  be  planted  \n 

tbe  leth  century,  byUitf  .  (See  fls.  1S29  in  p.  15lfi.) 

There  &•  anochcr  tree  S8  >e«l  57  fx.   At  HunpftteMl, 

et  Kenwood,d8  yean  pi  in.,  and  ofthe  head  25  ft ; 

aad  at  M ount  Orore»  H  ter  of  the  trunk  8|  In.     At 

Batteraea,  on  the  crtate  o  40  ft.  hkgh.  tbe  diaroctcr 

ortbeheadTOft  b]r50f  1  ft.  Atwi  (tic  grouiid. 

11  nigra  Somtk  t^  Lm  «  planted,  it  U  17  ft.  bigb, 

diaaieter  oftbe  tnink  7  tlongs  (o  the  ruiut  of  the 

Abbey  oTSt.  Aoguftine,  e  been  a  tree  of  oonalder- 

aMcbeight;  but  k  supp e  17th,  or  b«ginning  of  the 

18tb.  centiuy.  Tbc  trunk  liea  borisonUlly  aloag  Uic  ground ;  and  u  in  lengtb  31|  ft.,  and  about  8  ft. 
in  diajDcter,  at  4  ft.  firam  tbe  root  Two  large  brancbei  bave  riwn  pcrpendicularly  ftom  thia  trunk, 
and  Dow  fonn  treet  with  truoka,  tbeone  8  ft.  blgh,  and  about  14  in.  in  dlameter,  whcre  It  proceeda 
from  the  main  trunk :  and  theother  ttill  higher  and  thlcker.  Tbli  tree  wac  inipected  by  the  depu- 
taUon  of  thc  Caledonian  Horticultural  Socicty,  wbcn  on  thcir  war  to  France,  in  August,  1817.  **  On 
ezaminatioa  **  they  **  peroriFcd  that  a  cooUnuoua  porUon  of  tbe  bark  was  ftreab  all  tnc  way  from  the 
ofiginal  root ;  and  by  remorins  a  lltUe  of  the  eartb"  they  '*  likewiie  aacertained  that  many  new 
roots,  tbougb  of  nnall  rise,  badbeen  lent  olT  from  tbe  baie  of  tbe  two  brancha  which  had  formcd 
tbemaetTeilnto  atcmi  and  bcMia.**  **  The  trxxW  of  thli  aged  tree,**  tbe  depoution  add,  **  U  exccl- 
loit ;  Indeed  it  ii  commonly  laid  that  the  ftuit  of  tbe  oldeit  mulberry  treei  ii  thc  bCHt  In  1815,  the 
berrica»  aokl  at  2«.  a  pott]e,7iclded  no  Icm  than  6  guineai.*'  {Jommal  qf  a  Hort,  Taur^  *c.,  p.  14.) 
We  are  inlbrroed  t^  Mr.  Maitenof  Cantetbory,  tbat  thii  tree  hai  Increaied  cooaideratMy  in  liae 
aince  1817 ;  tbe  two  treei  being  now,  the  ooe  19  ft.  higb,  with  a  bead  £5  ft.  in  dUmeter ;  and  the 
otber  16ft.bigh,  withahead  SDft.  in  dlameter.  In  Somcnetihire,  at  Hlnton  Houic,  18  ycan 
pteoted  It  b  14ft.  higfa,  diameter  of  the  trunk  61n.,  and  of  the  bead  13ft. :  at  NetUecombCb  46 yean 
pUnted,  it  ii  S4ft.  hi^, diameter  of  Uie  trunk  1  ft.  4ln.,aod  of  the  bead  86 ft.  In  Surrey, near  Ripley, 
at  Sutton  Plaoe,  ii  avery  old  mulberry  tree,  whicb  muit  bave  been  blown  down  early  In  Ihe  18th 
ccntury,  aa  the  tiranchei  tnm  the  proitrate  trunk  baTC  all  tbe  appearanoe  of  old  treei.  The  bouie 
at  Sotton  Place  wai  built  by  tbe  twewer  of  Henry  VII L,  atxMit  the  end  of  that  klng'i  reign.  In 
SoMex,  at  Cowdray,  it  U  SS  ft.  higb,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  8  In.  In  dUmeter.  In  WilUhire,  at  Wardour 
CMtle,  100  ycan  okl,  It  ii  40  ft.  bUh,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  hcad  96  ft. 


U. 


nigra  Nortk  qf  Londom.    In  Bcdfordihire,  at  Amptbill,  85  yean  pUntcd,  it  U  85  ft.  bigh, 
>ter  of  tbe  trunk  85  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  30  ft.    In  Cambridgeibirc,  in  the  groundi  of  Chrikt 


Cborcb  College,  at  Cambrkige,  ii  one  pUnted  by  MHton  wben  a  itudent  c€  tbc  ooUege,  80  ft,  high, 
diameterofthetrunk8ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Cheahire,  at  Klnmd  Park,  It  ii  80  ft.  high, 
diamcter  of  tbe  tnink  16ia,  andof  tbe  head  80  ft.  In  Cuml>erUnd,  at  Pomooby  Hall,  45  yean 
,  it  ii  84 ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8 in.,  and  of  tbe  head  18  ft.  In  Olouceitenhire, 
,  50  yean  plante^  it  ii  85  ft.  higb,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  thc  head  90  ft. 


In  Lciccitenbire,  at  Wbatton  Houie,  26  yean  pUntccLit  ii  13  fL  htgh,  agalnit  a  waU,  circumfercncc 
.  4  In.,  and  of  the  bead  70  ft.  In  Oxfonbhlre.  In  the  Coinmon  Room  Oardcn,  at  Pem. 


ofthetrunk  lft.4 


broke  CoUcge,  are  two  mulberry  treec,  wbich  are  laid  to  have  ticen  plaotcd  berore  the  college  wa« 
(bunded,  wbicfa  wai  in  lG84u  One  of  thcie  ia  only  about  85  ft.  high,  but  it  hai  a  trunli  8  ft.  2  iii.  fii 
diameter  at  4ft.  fram  tbe  ground ;  a  llttlc  hlgher  it  dividci  into  two  largc  amu,  one  of  whicb  girU 
5  ft.,  and  tbe  otbcr  3  ft.  ]  in.  TTie  oiber  tree  appean  to  have  t>een  much  bu^,  but  lc  now  decayed.  In 
F^brokeabire,  at  Goldeo  Grove,  60  yean  pfantcd,  it  ii  25  ft.  hlgh.  dlametcr  of  the  trunk  2  It,  and 
of  tbe  hced  14  ft.  In  Radnonhire,  at  MaetUugb  Caitle,  96  ft.  high.  diameter  of  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of 
the  beed  30  ft.  In  RutbMMliliire,  at  BeWoir  Caitle,  10  yean  pUntcd,  it  ii  15  ft.  high,  dUrocter  of  thc 
trunk  4  in..  and  of  the  hcod  8  ft.  In  Sullblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,70  ycan  pUntcd,  it  ii  40  ft.  high, 
diamcccr  of  thc  trunk  2  fl.,  mhI  of  the  head  48  ft. :  at  Ampton  HalL  18  yean  plantcd,  it  li  10  ft.  Iiigh, 
dumcterof  tbctrunk  6in.,  and  uf  thc  bead  16  ft.   InWorccitenbirc,atCroomp,40  yeanplanicd,  ii 
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is  aOft.  bigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  in..  and  of  tb«  bead  fi5(t  At  Hagley,  fiO  yeui  old,  it  li 
10  ft  high,  dUmeter  of  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  11  ft. 

M.  n^gra  in  Seotkmd.  llie  foilowing  specimens  are  all  acainct  walli.  In  Mid-Lothian,  at  Oosfbrd 
Hoiue,  15  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  S  in.,  and  of  the  fpaoe  corered  by  tbe  brancbei  fil  ft. 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynningham,  14  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
30  ft.  In  Kenfrewahire,  at  Erakine  Houie,  15  ft.  high.  diameter  of  thc  trunk  1  ft  S  in.,  and  of  tlie 
head  17  ft.  In  Banfikbire,  at  Oordon  Castle,  Ifift  higb,  againtt  a  waU.  In  Perththire,  at  Kinbuna 
Castle,  8  years  planted,  and  4ft  higb.  In  RoM.shire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  6  years  old,  and  10  ft  liigii, 
extent  of  tbe  branches  18  ft 

M.  nigra  to  Jreiamd.  Near  Dublin.  in  tbe  grounda  at  Terenure,  there  if  a  reraarkable  specimen, 
the  trunk  of  which  divides,  dose  by  tne  ground,  into  five  limbs,  nearly  of  equal  bulk,  tlie  largest 
exceeding  10  in.  in  dlameter,  belgbt  S5  ft.,  cireumfierence  of  the  head  130  ft  At  Caatletown,  30  ft 
bigb,  diameter  of  tbe  tnmkfift.  6in..  and  of  tbe  bead  30  ft.  In  Oalway.  at  Coole,  14  ft  blgb, 
diaroeter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft  In  SUgo,  at  Makree  Cattle,  8  years  oki,  it  is  8  ft. 
biffh,  diameteroftbetrunk5hi.,  and  of  tb«  head  7  ft 

M.  Mi|gni  rn  Porngu  CommiHe$.  In  Fraooe,  at  Nantet,  In  tbe  nurserr  oT  M  De  Nerridree,  60  yeart 
planted,  it  is  49  ft  bigb,  witb  a  trunk  fi|  ft  in  circumferenoe.  In  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  at  ATrancbce, 
40  vears  planted,  it  U  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  tbe  head  10  ft.  In  Saxony, 
at  Wdrlits,  30  yeara  oU,  it  b  19 ft.  high ;  the  dlameter  oT  the  trunk  6in.  In  Cassel,  at  Wll- 
helmshShe,  7  years  planted,  it  is  6  ft  high.  In  BaTaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  18  yeara 
planted,  it  b  90  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytba,  4fi  years  old,  it  Is  33  ft 
higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  In.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft  In  Pruseia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Soud, 
70  years  oki,  it  is  3U  ft  hieh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14 in.,  and  of  the  head  11  ft  In  tbe  Pfiiuen 
Insel,  40  years  old,  it  is  30  ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  13  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  44ft 

t  2.  M,  A^LBA  L.    The  white/nii^<?rf  Mulberry  Tree. 

MenMeaHom.    lin.  Hort.  Clifr.,441. ;  MilL  Dict,  Na  & ;  WIlkL  Sfx  PL,  4l  p.  96& ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4. 

p.ff7. 
Stfnonymes.     M.  c&ndkla  Dod.  Pempt.,  810. ;  M.  Mictn  ilbo  Bauk.  Pim.,  469. ;  Ml  ilba  fhictu 

minori  albo  insuUo  Du  Ham  Arb.,  fi.  p.  Ml  , 

EngratfingM.    Scbkuhr  Handbi,  &  fi9i). ;  T.  Nees  ab  Eaenbeck  Gen.  Pl.  FL  GeAn.,  fiwc.  a  No.  & 

£  1— 6L,  the  male ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II L  % 

Spec,  Char*y  j^c.  Leaves  with  a  deep  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  undivided  or  lobed,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  glossy,  or, 
at  lea8t,smoothish ;  the  projecting  portions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  basal  sinus 
unequaJ.  (  WiM,  Sp,  PL)  A  deciduous  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
A  native  of  China.  Introduced  in  1596 ;  fiowering  in  May,  and  ripeningits 
(ruit  in  September. 

Vaneiiei. — These  are  extremely  numerous ;  and  the  same  kinds  are  even  dis- 
tinguished  in  difierent  countries  by  different  names.  The  following  are 
some  of  those  most  generally  cultivaled  for  their  leaves,  as  affording  fo^  for 
the  silkworm :  — 

S  A  M.  a.  2  mu/^iUSif  Penottet  in  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  deParis,  Mai,1824, 

p.  129.,Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836;  Jlf.  tat&rica  Detf.,  but  not  of  Lin.  or 

Pail. ;  M.  buUkta  Baibit ;  M.  cucul- 

Uta  Hort. ;  Chinese  black  Mulberry, 

Amer.;  Perrottet  Mulberrv,  many-  . 

stalked  Mulberry;  Mdrier  Perrottet,  | 

Fr. ;    Mdrier  k  Tiges  nombreuses,  j 

Miirier  des  Philippines,  Ann.  des  Sci.,  t 

i.  p.  336.  pl.  3.;  and  onr  JSg.  1223.;  \ 

Moro  delle  Filippine»  luJ.  —  This 

variety  was  introduced  into  France, 

in  1821,  by  M.  Perrottet,  "agricul- 

turai  botanist  and  travcdler  of  the 

marine  and  colonies  of  France,"  from 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  PiiUippine 

Isiands  ;  into  which  country  it  had 

been  brought  as  an  omamental  tree,  some  years  previously,  firom 

Chuia.     It  is  considered,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  as  by  &r  the 

best  variety  for  cultivation  as  food  for  the  silkworm.    It  is  a  tree, 

or,  rather,  a  gigantic  shrub,  as  the  name  implies,  of  rapid  growth, 

with  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  pendulous  leaves,  which,  even 

in  poor  dry  soils,  are  6  in.  long,  and  8  in.  or  9  in.  broad ;  but  which,  in 

ricn  humid  soils,  are  often  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  15  in.  or  16  in.  in 

length.     They  are  convex  on  the  upper  surfbce,  of  a  beautifiil  glossy 

freen,  and  of  a  succulent  texture.    The  fruit  of  tliis  variety  was  un- 
nown  in  Europe  till  1830.   It  is  long,  black,  and  of  a  fiavour  some- 
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what  resembliitt  that  of  the  comiiion  black  mulberry.  This  Tirietj 
of  mulberry  differt  from  all  the  othera»  in  throwing  up  mickers  freel j 
from  the  roots.  It  also  strikes  more  readily  by  cuttings»  eitber  of  the 
young  or  old  wood>  than  any  other  Tariety.  It  is  extenaively  propa- 
cated  in  the  Frencb  and  Italian  nurseries ;  and  it  has  alio  become  a 
&vourite  yariety  in  North  America»  In  the  Gardentr^t  Magaxme, 
ToL  xii.,  the  numerous  good  qualitiea  of  this  variety  will  be  found 
TOinted  out  in  detail,  bv  Signor  Bfanetti  of  Monza.  See,  also, 
Kenrick'!  AwtencaM  Onkmrdkt^  and  the  Awtenettn  Gardener^s  Ma» 
gaxme,  ToL  L  p.  310.  and  336.»  and  toL  ii.  p.  33.  From  the  colour 
and  excdlence  of  the  fruit,  we  think  it  higmy  probable  that  thii  sort 
ofmuUberrybdongsratherto  Jf.  tatiricaPd/^than  Jf.ilba. 

1  M.m.3MareitAamHori^Lodd.Cat^ed.lS36;  Dandolo*!  Mulberry ; 
bas  black  fruit,  and  Tcry  laige,  perfiK;tiy  flat,  deepgreen»  ahining 
leaTes,  which  are  thin,  and  pmectly  smooth  on  botn  f  urfiicea.  Its 
leaTes  rank  next  to  those  of!3f.  a.  multica^Us  as  food  for  silkworms; 
vad  the  silk  made  by  worms  fed  on  them  is  of  a  beuidlul  gloss»  and 
of  a  finer  quality  than  any  other.  It  is,  howeTcr,  neither  so  productive 
nor  so  haray  as  3f .  a.  multica61is.  It  was  first  brou^t  rato  notice 
in  1815»  by  M.  Moretd,  professor  in  tbe  university  of  ravia ;  whence 
its  name  of  Morettiaiia.  Its  name  of  Dandolo  Mulberry  was  given 
in  bonour  of  Count  Dandolo»  who  has  not  only  devoted  much  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  silkworm,  but  bas  written 
an  excellent  work  on  the  subject. 

t  yLa.^macrwMUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Jlf .  a.  ktif^^lia  Hort. ;  M. 
bisp^nica  Uort.i  Miirier  d'Espagne,  Feuille  d^Espagne»  Fr. — This 
vanety  produces  stroiw  and  visorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves,  some- 
times  measuring  8  in.  k>ng,  and  6  in.  broad,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  M.  nigrsy  but  smooth,  glossy,  and  succulent.  The  fruit  is  white. 
If  grown  in  rich  soils,  this  sort,  it  is  stated  in  the  Kouoeau  Cours 
d^AgricuHuref  is  apt  to  produce  leaves  which  are  so  exceedingly 
succulent  and  nounshing,  that  they  occasion  the  worms  fed  on  them 
to  burst.  It  is  a  most  vsduable  variety  for  poor  soils,  particularly  in 
rocky  calcareous  situadons. 

J  M.a.  5r011m11aL0dd.Cat.9ed.  1836;  3f.a.  ovalif5lia;  M^krier  romain» 
Fr. ;  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  above  sort,  as  not  to  require 
any  more  pardcular  descripdon. 

9  M.  a.  6  nervdsa  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  M.  nervdsa  Bon  Jard.,  1836 ; 
M.  sub41ba  nervdsa  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves  strongly  marked  with 
thick  white  nerves  on  the  under  side.'  There  is  a  subvarietv  (M. 
n.  2  longif^lia)  mendoned  in  the  Bon  Jardinier,  which  has  longer 
leaves. 

3  M.  a.  7  iUlica  Hort.;  M.  it^lica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  has  a  lobed 
leaf.  In  1825,  and  for  a  few  years  before  and  afrer,  while  atteoopts 
were  roaking  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  into  England  and  Ire- 
land,  this  variety  was  prindpaUv  planted.  The  plants  were  im- 
ported  from  the  Continent,  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  M.  a.  i. 
rtibra,  the  M.  nibra  of  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  subvariety  of  this 
sort. 

1f  M.a.S  Tosea  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  small  white  Mulberry ; 
Murier  rose,  FeuiUe  rose,  FV. ;  is  one  of  the  kinds  called,  in  Franlfe, 
a  wild  variety.  The  fruit  is  small,  white,  and  insipid ;  and  the  leaves 
resanble  the  leaflets  of  a  rose  tree,  but  are  lai^er.  This  kind  is 
said  to  produce  remarkably  strong  silk. 
9  M.  a.  9  coUmbdssa  Lodd.  Cat,ed.  1836 ;  Columba,  Fr. ;  has  smalldeli- 
cate  leaves,  and  flexible  branches.  It  is  considered  the  most  tender 
of  allthekinds. 

1  M.  o.  10  membrandcea  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836;  M(lrier  k  Feuillesde  Par- 
chemin,  Fr.;  has  large,  thm,  dry  leaves. 
4t  4 
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¥  M.  a.  1 1  sinefmi  Hort ;  M,  sin^nsis  Hort, ;  M.  cbin^nsis  Lodd.  Cai., 

ed.  1836 ;  tbe  Cbinese  wbite  Mulberry,  Afner.;  is  a  large-leaved 

variety. 

*  M.  a.  12  pumila  Nob.,  f  M.  a.  nkia  Hort.  Srit.,  is  a  shruby  seldom 

exceeding  10  ft.  bigb.     Tbere  are  plants  bearing  tbis  name  in  tbe 

arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddifies,  wbicb  have  leaves  nearly  as  large 

as  tbose  of  M.  a.  macrophyiTa. 

Other  Varieties.    Ail  the  above  sorta  are  in  the  arboretnm  of  Messrs. 

Loddigee ;  but  in  tbe  catalogues  of  foreign  nurserymen  tbere  are  several 

otber  names.    In  the  Humbeque  Nursery,  near  Brussels»  a  number  of  va- 

rieties  are  cultivated  for  the  American  marl^et,  where  the  wbite  roulberry 

is  now  much  in  demand ;  and  a  list  of  their  names  will  be  found  in  Gardenet^» 

Magaziney  vol.  xi.  p.  539.     Casteiet,  in  his  Traiie  tur  les  Mitriers  6lanc», 

which  is  generally  considered  the  best  work  on  the  subject  extant  in 

France,  divides  tne  varieties  of  M.  Hlbay  now  culdvated  in  Provence  for 

their  leaves,  into  two  classes,  the  wild  and  the  grafted ;  the  latter  being 

propagated  by  grafting,  and  Uie  former  by  cuttings^  iayers,  or  seeds. 

mid  Mulberries. 

La  FetUiU  nMie.^ThU  ii  the  wme  m  3/.  a.  8  r6«ea,  mentiooed  abore. 

La  FeuiUe  darie^  M.  a.  liicida  Hort..  M.  Idcida  J/orl,  vhlch  has  large,  heartohaped» 

shining  learet.  and  nnall  purpHBh  fhiit 
La  Beine  batarde  haa  the  learei  twice  as  lanie  as  thote  of  the  FemUU  rcee,  and 

deeply  toothed.    Thia  b  probablv  the  Fomlia  xaxola  of  the  ItaUani. 
La  Femdue.^Tttt  •pioy, and  sending  forth  its  ftuit  before  lu  leavet,whicfa  are  trilobate. 
Grqfted  Mmlberriet. 

La  Reine»  whidi  haa  shlning  leayei,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  wild  varietiei ;  and 

a8h.coloured  fruit 
La  groue  Rdne.  — Thia  is  a  tubTarietv  ot  M.s.  macrophf Ua,  which  hat  tbe  leaves  ofa 

very  deep  green,  and  the  fruit  black,  initead  of  white 
La  FeuUle  d*Eipagne.~~Th\»  variety  b  the  unne  a«  Af.  a.  4  macrophf  11a,mentioned  ahove. 
La  FetiiUe  de  Jkc$  haa  the  leaves  of  a  very  deep  greeo»  and  growing  in  tufts  at  the  ex. 

trenritiei  of  Ihe  branches.    The  fhiit  is  proouoed  in  abundance,  but  never  arrives 

at  raaturitv.    This  is  probably  the  Fcgtia  doppia,  ardouble»leaved  variety,  of  the 

'^-"Tiganlenera. 


Besides  tbese,  there  are  many  garden  varieties  in  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  nurseries. 

Deioiption^  S^c,  The  white  mulberry  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
black,  even  in  winter,  by  its  more  numerous,  slender,  upriflit-growing,  and 
wbite-barked  sboots.  It  is  a  tree  of  much  more  rapid  growth  tlmn  M.  nigit^ 
and  its  leaves  are  not  onlv  less  rough  and  more  succulent,  but  they  contain 
more  of  the  giutinous  milky  substance  resembling  caoutchouc^  wtach  gives 
tenacity  to  the  alk  produced  by  the  worms  fed  on  them.  They  are  generally 
cordate  and  entire,  Dut  sometimes  lobed,  and  always  deeply  serrat^.  The 
firuit  of  M.  &lba  and  its  wild  varieties  is  seldom  good  for  human  food,  but  it 
is  found  excellent  for  poultry ;  and,  for  this  purpose»  a  tree  of  the  species  was 
formerly  jgenerally  planted  in  the  batse  cour  of  the  old  French  ch&teaux. 
(Bosc)  Tne  fhiit  ot  M.  a.  multica61is,  and  some  other  of  the  highly  culdvated 
varieties,  is  not  only  eatable»  but  agreeable.  The  rate  of  growth  of  young 
plants  is  much  more  rapid  than  tbat  of  M.  nlgra;  plants  cut  down  producing 
sboots  4*  ft.  or  5  ft.  long  in  one  season  ;  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  20  h. 
in  five  or  six  years  ;  and,  wben  fiill  grown,  reaching  to  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  Its 
duration  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  M.  nigra. 

Geographv.  The  wbite  mulberry  is  only  found  truly  wild  in  China,  in  the 
province  orSeres,  or  Serica;  it  is,  bowever,  apparently  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe ;  and  nearly  all  its  varieties  are  of  European 
origin.  It  does  not  embrace  so  extensive  a  range  of  country  as  M.  nlgra, 
being  unable  to  resist  dther  great  cold  or  great  heat.  In  a  culttvated 
state,  it  is  found,  as  a  road-side  pollard  tree,  in  many  parts  of  France,  SpaiUy 
Italy»  and  Oermany  as  far  nortn  as  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  En^md» 
it  is  not  very  common;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  even 
against  a  wall. 

History,  S^c.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms;  andtheyare  supposed  to  have  discover^  the 
artof  makine  silk  2700  years  b.  c,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hong,  whose 
empress,  Si-ung-chi,  is  said  to  have  first  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk- 
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wonDs  OD  wfld  mulberry  treet,  and  applied  their  silk  to  uae.  FhNn  Cbina,  the 
irt  passed  into  Persia,  lndia,  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.  Tbe  caravana 
of  Seres,  or  Serica  (the  part  of  CtuDa  where  the  ailk  was  most  abundantly 
produced),  *'  performed  long  joumevs,  of  243  dayi ,  from  the  '  far  coaata '  of 
China  to  thoee  of  Syria.  'Die  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Penda  and  India 
first  inmxinced  the  knowledge  of  silk  to  the  Oredans,  350  years  before  Christ; 
and,  with  the  increase  of  weahh  and  luxnry  in  the  Gredan  court,  the  de- 
mand  for  silks  prodigiously  augmented.  The  Persians  engroased,  for  a  time, 
the  trade  of  Greece,  and  became  rich  from  the  commerce  of  tilk,  which  they 
pracured  firom  China.  The  andent  Phoenicians  also  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
ailk,  aDdcarried  it to  the  east  of  Europe;  but, for  a  long  time»even  tboae  who 
brotight  it  to  Europe  knew  not  what  it  was,  and  Deither  how  it  was  pro- 
duced,  Dor  where  was  situated  the  couDtry  of  Serica,  from  which  it  originally 
came."  (Kenrick^i  Amer. Siii-Growef^i Guide.p.  11.;  y.  Du  Ham., 4. ;  Nouv. 
Com  dPAgnc.,  &c)  From  Greece  it  passed  ioto  Rome ;  aDd,  thou^  the 
ezact  year  of  its  mtroductioD  is  UDknowD,  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of 
Pompey  aud  Julius  Casar ;  the  latter,  we  fiud,  havii^  used  it  iu  his  festivals. 
Id  the  reigD  of  Tiberius,  au  edict  was  pasaed  prohibitiDg  the  use  of  silk  as 
eflfeminate.  Hdiogabalus,  about220,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  robe  mAde  eutirdy  of  silk ;  which  thcD,  aad  fbr  some  time  after- 
wards,  sold  for  its  weight  iD  gold.  Aurelian,  in  280»  is  said  to  have  denied 
his  empresSy  Severa,  a  r^  of  dlk,  because  tt  was  too  dear.  About  the  be- 
ginning  of  tbe  dzth  century,  after  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  becn 
transferred  to  Ccmstantinopleytwo  monks  arrived  at  the  court  or  the  Emperor 
JustiniaD,  firom  a  missionary  eipedition  iDto  China :  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  seeds  of  the  ikiulberry,  aod  conuDUDicated  to  him  the  discoverv  of 
the  mode  of  rearing  silkworms.  Altbough  the  ezportation  of  the  insects  from 
Chioa  was  prohftHted  od  paia  of  deadiy  yet,  by  the  liberal  promises  aod  the 
persuasions  of  Justinian,  tney  were  induced  to  undertake  to  import  some  firom 
that  couptry;  and  the^  retumed  from  their  ezpedition  throu^  Bucharia 
and  Persia  to  Constantmople  in  555,  with  the  eggs  of  the  precious  insects, 
which  they  had  obtained  m  the  '*  fiu*  country,"  concealed  m  the  hollow  of 
their  canes,  or  pilgrim's  staves.  Untii  this  dme,  the  eztenstve  manufactures 
of  Tyre  and  Berytes  had  recdved  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  raw  sUk  from 
China  through  Persia.  (  See  M^CuUoch^s  DicL  qfCom.f  Nouo.  Cours,  and  Amer. 
Slk-Grower^t  Chade.)  **  The  em  thus  obtained  were  hatched  in  a  hot-bed» 
andy  being  afterwards  carefullyled  and  attended  to>  the  ezperimeot  proved 
succesafu^  aod  the  silkworm  became  very  geDerally  cultivated  throughout 
Greece."(&^-  Mag.  voL  iii.  p.  2.)  The  silkworm  and  the  black  mulberry  were 
introduced  simultaneously  into  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Arabsy  or  SaracenSy 
on  their  conquest  of  Spain  in  7  U.  When  the  silkworm  was  first  introduced  into 
the  north  of  Europe,  there  appears  little  doubt  but  tbat  it  was  fed  on  the  leavcs 
of  the  black  mulberrjr.  The  white  mulberry  is  more  tender ;  and,  putting  forth 
its  kaves  much  earher  than  tbe  black  mulberry»  it  is  more  likely  to  be  ii\jured 
by  spring  fi^osts.  It  was,  consequently»  ions  confined  to  Greece ;  but,  when 
Roger,  king  of  Sidly,  in  1130,  ravaged  the  Fdoponnesus,  he  compelled  the 
priDcipal  aitificers  in  aHk,  and  breeders  of  silkworms,  to  nmove  with  him  to 
Palenno»  and  determioed  to  try  the  white  mulbeny  iu  that  coxmtry.  The 
white  mulberry  was  accordiugly  traDspiimted  ioto  Sicily ;  and,  flounshing  in 
its  fine  climate,  that  island  b^»me  the  great  mart  of  nearly  all  the  raw  silk 
reqiiired  for  the  manufiuitures  of  Europe.  On  Mount  JStna,  the  MbruB 
n^ra  is  grown  at  an  devation  of  2500  ft.,  for  the  silkwormy  to  the  ezclusion 
of  M.  ^Sx^  probably  on  account  of  the  tendeniess  of  the  latter  tree  in  that 
devated  region.  (See  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  ^na,  in 
the  Ltmuea,  as  quoted  in  Hook.  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  In  1440» 
tlie  white  mulberry  was  introduced  into  Upper  Italy;  and,  under  the  reign  of 
CSiarles  VIL»  the  first  white  mulberry  tree  was  planted  in  France,  as  it  is  said» 
by  the  Seigneur  d^Allan;  and it  is added  that this  tree  stili  exists  at  the  gates 
of  Montdimart.  Siik  manufactures  were  first  establisbed  in  France  in  1480, 
at  Tours.     This  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. ;  that  monarch  having  invited 
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workmen  from  Italy  to  settle  in  France.  The  manufactures,  thus  established» 
were,  however,  at  fint  entirelv  supplied  with  their  raw  silk  Gcom  Piedmont  and 
Sicily.  In  1494,  seyeral  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who  had  followed 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  Italian  wars,  brought  with  them,  on  their  retum  from 
Naples  and  Sicily,  some  plants  of  the  white  mulberry,  which  they  planted  in 
Provence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montelimart  In  1520,  Francis  L,  having  takea 
possession  of  Mihm,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of  the  city  to  establish  them^ 
selves  at  Lyons ;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  remain  there,  he  granted  them 
especial  privil^ges  and  immunities.  Henry  11.  and  Chartes  lA.  appear  to 
have  been  the  next  sovereigns  who  endeavoured  to  promote  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  silkworm  in  France;  and  in  the  reisn  of  the  latter  monarcb, 
in  1564,  Fran^oia  Traucat,  a  gardener  of  Nismes,  rormed  a  larse  nursery» 
expressW  for  raisine  white  mulberry  plants,  from  which  he  suppiied  all  the 
south  of  France.  Henry  I V.  was  no  sooner  established  on  the  thnme,  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  throu^hout  hia  domi- 
nions ;  and  by  his  desire,  Olivier  de  Serres,  se^eur  de  Pradel,  m  1601,  formed 
a  plantadon  of  white  mulberry  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
a  large  buildii^  for  the  silkworms  was  erected.  (Ann,  (THort,,  vol.  xviiL 
p.  130.)  In  16(^  an  edict  was  passed  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  throughout  France ;  promising  to  reward  such  manufacturers  as  had 
supported  and  pursued  tbe  trade  for  twelve  years  with  patents  of  nobility.  (  See 
MCuUoch't  Ihci.  rfCommeroe,  p.  1029.)  Under  Louis  XIII.  the  silk  manii- 
factures  of  France  were  neglected ;  but  they  were  again  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  govemment  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  whose  minister,  Col- 
bert,  seeinff  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  mulberry 
trees,  resoived  to  enforoe  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  reestabiished 
the  royal  nurseries ;  eave  pkmts  to  all  who  desired  them ;  and  even  planted 
by  force  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  were  not  willing  to  cultivate  the 
trees  voluntarily.  This  arbitrary  measure  disgusted  the  proprietors,  and  the 
mulberry  plantations  were  soon  suflered  to  decay.  Colbert  now  tned  more 
gentle  measures ;  and  he  ofiered  a  premium  of  24  sous  for  every  mulberry 
that  had  stood  in  a  plantation  three  years.  This  plan  succeeded ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  mulberry  plantations  were  general  throughout 
France.  (See  Nouv,  Cours  d*AgricuU.f  art.  M(krier.)  At  present  the  silk  manu- 
fieictures  of  France  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  her  commerce ;  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  silk  ^oods  annuaiiy  sent  to  Ei^land  firom  that 
country,  from  the  &ct,  that  the  auantity  on  which  duty  was  paid,  firom  1688  to 
1741,  averaged  500,000/.  a year.  (^M^Culioch.)  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that» 
notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  silk  now  raised  in  France,  the  manufiio- 
turers  of  that  country  still  import  to  the  annual  value  of  30,000  firancs  of  raw 
silk  firom  Piedmont  and  Italy.  The  culture  of  siik  was  first  introduced  into 
Oermany  by  Frederick  II.,  who  had  mulberry  trees  planted  extensivelv  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  fais  dominions ;  and  the  example  was  soon  afterwards  K>llowed 
in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  in  some  of  the  smailer  states.  In  Bavaria,  the  silk 
culture  was  commenced  under  the  auspioes  of  government,  and  of  the  Munich 
Acricultural  Sodety,  about  1820,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  highly  patriotic 
individual,  M.  Hazzi.  A  great  many  mulberry  plants  have  since  bean  raised 
in  the  govemment  nurseries,  and  distributed  throu^hout  the  provinces  (see 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  424.);  but,on  the  whole,  neither  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many,  nor  in  any  other,  have  tbe  silk  manufactories  ever  been  considerable. 
In  many  of  the  southern  states,  poUarded  mulberry  trees  may  be  seen  border- 
ing  the  highways;  and  iu  some  of  the  cities  silk  goods  are  made  firom 
German  siUk ;  but  the  only  estabiishments  of  this  kind  worth  mentioning  are 
at  Vienna,  at  Roveredo  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Creveldt,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Btflin. 
The  culture  of  silk  has  been  introduced  into  Bekium  (Ami.  d*Hort,  de  Paris, 
vi  p.  368.),  with  every  prospect  of  success ;  and  the  tree  has  also  been  planted 
in  the  southem  states  of  Denmark.  In  Swcklen,  an  attempt  lias  been  made 
to  introduce  silk  culture  in  the  southem  provinces ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  leam,  with  very  little  success.    In  Russia,  silk  culture  has  been 
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commenced  in  the  Crioiea,  bj  tbe  plantlng  of  all  the  bett  Tarieties  of  Jf.  iUba 
in  tbe  goTemmeDt  garden  at  Odesaa;  where,  accordtng  to  M.  Descemet  (Tab. 
Hist^  &c,  p.  55.)»  they  sticceed  perfectly.  In  Spain,  the  culture  of  silk  was 
introduced,  as  we  have  aheady  seen,  by  the  Arabs ;  and  it  is  univeraall^ 
allowed  to  have  been  in  a  highly  flourishing  state  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it 
has  declined  ever  since ;  and  at  the  present  day,  as  Capt.  8.  E.  Cook  informs 
us,  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  brancbes  of  agriculture  in  Spain ;  beinff 
almost  confined  *^  to  Valenda,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  a  part  ot  Grenada.^ 
(Sixtcke$  m  Spam,  &c.,  voL  iL  p.  38.)  In  Esjrpt,  the  culture  of  silk  was 
introduced  some  vears  since,  by  the  Pa^ha  IbnSum,  and  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
state.  Jf  .  a.  multica61is  is  also  menti<Hied  among  the  trees  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  govemment  gardens  at  Algiers.  (See  p.  178.) 

The  first  record  of  silk  in  Britain  is  of  a  present  sent  by  Charlemagne  to 
OfE^  king  of  Merc]a,in  780,  consiBting  of  a  belt  and  twosilken  vests.  Siik  is 
roention^  in  a  chronide  of  the  date  of  1286,  in  which  we  are  told  that  some 
hidies  wore  silk  mantles  at  a  festival  at  Kenilwortb  about  that  period ;  and, 
by  other  records,  we  find  that  silk  was  wom  by  the  English  dergy  in  1534(. 
Uenry  VIIL  had  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  that  were  ever  seen  in 
England  sent  to  him  from  Spain ;  and  Edward  VI.  had  "  a  pair  of  long' 
silk  hose,"  from  the  same  country,  preseoted  to  him  b^  Sir  Thomas  Oresham 
(who  buolt  the  Royal  Exchange) ;  **  a  present  which  was  thougfat  much 
of."  (Howeffs  Hiti.  of  ihe  IVorid,  iii.  p.  922.^  These  stockings  were  cut 
out  of  a  [nece  of  silk,  and  sewed  together,  like  the  cloth  hose  that  were 
wom  preriously;  the  first  knit  silk  stockings  were  wora  in  England  by 
Qoeen  Eliiabeth.  Silk  manufiu^tures  were  introduced  into  Englaml  in  the 
fifleenth  century ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  mademuch  progress  **  till  the 
age  of  EHzabetn ;  the  tranquillity  oi  whose  long  reign,  and  the  infiux  of  the 
^emingSyOccasioned  by  thedisturbances  in  the  Low  Countries,gave  apowerfui 
stimulns  to  the  manufiicturers  of  England."  (A^CuUoch.)  In  1609,  James  I., 
probably  tn  imitation  of  Henry  IV.,  pasaed  nis  fiunous  edict  for  introducing 
tbe  culture  of  the  silkworm  into  Britain  (see  p.  1344.);  and  fiom  the 
Itntet  of  ike  Exchequer^  &c.,  of  his  reign,  lately  publisbed,  it  appears  that  he 
pknted  largdy  himself.  One  of  the  oatries  in  this  curious  wock  is  an  order, 
dated  Dec.  5.  1608,  direcdng  the  pi^yment  to  **  Master  WiHiam  Stallenge  *' 
of  the  **  sum  of  035/.,  for  the  cham  of  finir  acres  of  land,  taken  in  for  His 
Majeat/s  use,  near  to  his  palace  ofWestminster,  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees ;  together  with  tbe  chaige  of  walling,  levdlmg,  and  phmting  thereof 
with  mulberry  trees,*'  &c.  By  anoUier  entry,  we  find  that  the  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  was  not  hastily  abandoned ;  as  it  contains  an  order,  dated  January 
23.  1618,  nine  vears  after  the  preceding  one,  for  50/.  to  be  paid  the  keeper 
of  His  Biajest/s  house  and  gardens  at  Theobald's,  *'  for  timber-board,  glass, 
and  other  materials,  together  with  workmanship,  for  makins;  a  place  for  His 
Majest/s  silkworms,  and  for  making  p^rovision  of  mulberry  leaves  for  thenu** 
Hutlib,  in  his  Legacyy  &c.,  printed  in  1652,  quotes  some  passages  firom 
BcneU  on  Muiberriei,  a  work,  printed  in  1609 ;  and  among  others  a  letter  from 
King  James  to  his  lords  lieutenants,  recommending  the  phinting.of  mulberrv 
trees,  and  oflering  them  at  2  fiuthings  each.  (See  Legacy,  &c.,  ed.  8.,  p.  59.) 
Thoiu;h  this  attempt  to  rear  silkworms  m  England  proved  unsuccessful,  the 
manufacture  of  the  raw  material,8upplied  by  other  countries,  was  extraordinarily 
flourishing.  The  silk-throwsters  (twisters)  of  the  metropolis  were  united 
into  a  fellowship  in  1568 ;  and  were  incorporated  in  1629.  Though  retarded 
by  tbe  dvil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  commonwealth,  the  manu- 
fiu:ture  condnued  gradually  to  advance;  and  so  ilouriahing  had  it  become, 
that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  1666  (13  &  14  Chas.  2. 
c.  15.),  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals  engaged 
in  the  trade.  (M^CuUock.)  A  oonsiderable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish  silk  manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 ;  when 
above  50,000  French  artisans  took  refiige  in  Eneland.  At  thb  period,  the 
consumption  of  silk  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  that,  besides  tne  quantity 
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manufiictured  in  the  country,  from  600,000/.  to  700,000/.  worth  were  im- 
ported  annually.    In  1719,  the  first  silk  miil  was  erected  at  Derl>y.    After 
the  failure  of  James  I.*8   attempts  to    establish  the   silkworms   and    the 
mulberry,  no  efibrt  of  any  importance  seems  to  have  been  made  for  many 
years ;  though  several  indiyidiuds  had,  at  difierent  times,  reared  the  worms, 
and  produced  silk.     In  1825,  however,  a  company  was  established,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  British,  irish,  and  C!oloniaI  Silk  C^ompany,"  with  a  lar^  capital, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Count  Dandolo,  whose  treatise  on 
the  management  of  the  silkworm,  &C.,  is  considered  the  best  work  extant  on 
the  subject  in  Italy.  This  company  formedextensive  plantations  in  England  and 
Ireland,  particularlj  near  Slough,  and  near  Coric;  and  Mr.  John  Heathcoat  of 
Tiverton,  Devonshire,  one  of  its  most  influential  members,  invented  a  raethod  of 
reeling  which  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.     The  company 
also  formed  plantations  in  Devonshire :  but,  after  numerous  trials,  it  was  found 
that  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  was  too  humid  for  the  production  of  useful 
siik ;  and  the  company  was  finally  broken  up,  and  its  plantations  destroyed, 
in  1829.    For  fiirther  details  respecting  this  company,  and  its  operationsy 
see  Encyc.  ofAgric,,  2d  edit.,  p.  1105.      The  cause  of  the  entire  fiiilure  of 
this  spinted  undertakin^,  as  well  as  that  of  James  L,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
in  the  following  very  judidous  observadons  fW>m  the  Jowmal  (T AgricuUure 
desPayt^Bas  ;  which  will  show  the  impracticalnlity  of  any  fiiture  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Britain,  or  in  any  similar  clunate : — 
*'  The  mulberry  tree  is  found  in  different  climates ;  but  the  juice  of  the  leavea 
grown  in  the  north  is  much  less  suitable  for  the  production  of  good  silk,  than 
that  of  the  leaves  of  the  south.     In  this  respect,  mulberry  leaves  and  alk  di£fer 
as  much  as  wines,  according  to  tbe  cHmate  and  soil  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.     In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that  will  grow  sood  wheat  vdll 
produee  lar^  succulent  mulberry  leaves;  but  these  leaves  wilT,  in  manv  cases, 
be  too  nutntive ;  that  is,  they  will  have  too  much  sap,  and  too  much  suWance 
and  succulencv.  The  wild  mulberry,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such 
a  soil,  than  the  graAed  mulberry,  with  large  leaves.    A  general  rule,  and  one 
to  be  depended  on,  is,  that  the  mulbeiTy,  to  produce  the  best  silk,  requires  tbe 
same  soil  and  exposure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the  best  wine.    Expe- 
rience  has  proved  that  silkworms  nourished  oy  leaves  gathered  firom  a  dry 
soU  succeecl  much  better,  produce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  subject  to  those 
diseases  which  destroy  them,  than  those  which  have  been  nourishcd  by  leaves 
produced  by  an  extremelv  rich  soiL**  (See  Gard,  Mag,^  voL  iv.  p.  52.)     The 
silkworm  was  introduced  into  America  by  James  I. ;  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  published  his  edict  for  the  plandng  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  England, 
sent  over  mulberry  trees  and  silkworms  to  Viiginia,  accompanied  by  a  bM>k  of 
instructions  for  their  culture,  and  exhortations  to  die  inhabitants  to  pursue  it 
instead  of  that  of  tobacco.      The  worms  thus  introduced  were  partially  culd- 
vated ;  but,  not  being  so  lucrathre  as  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo,  ttiey  made  but 
small  progress  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin.    That  truly  great  man  established 
a  silk  manufactory  at  Philaddphia,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war  of 
iudependence.     Silk  has  still  continued  to  be  raised  in  some  remote  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  it  is  only  since  about  1825  that  any  establishments  have 
been  formed  on  a  larse  scale.    It  is  now  produced  extensively  through  all  the 
southem  provinces  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  seems  probable,  fW>m  the  heat 
and  drvness  of  the  American  summers,  that  it  will  pqual  the  silk  of  Itad^. 
Since  the  introduction  of  M,  a.  muIticauUs  into  America,  which  took  place  m 
1831,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  two  crops  in  one  year,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  attended  with  eveir  proapect  of  success.    The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  culture  of  silk  in  South  America,  in  which  it  has  been  commenced  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  Caraccas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places. 

In  India,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  condnues  to  be 
pracdsed  ;  but  how  fiir  it  will  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  progress  of  this 
culture  in  Europe  and  America  rcmains  to  be  proved.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  from  tne  superior  climate  of  Eastern  Asia,  that,  when  gcncral  com- 
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merce  ts  once  free,  it  will  far  exceed  iu  ibnner  extent.  In  Australia,  the 
cultnre  of  silk  bas  been  commenced,  and  it  appears  likelv  to  succeed  in  that 
fine  climate ;  but  very  little,  as  yet,  can  be  saicf  on  the  subject  with  certaintv, 
One  great  object  that  we  havehad  in  view,  in  giving  this  article  at  such  length, 
is,  the  promotion  of  silk  culture  in  that  interesting  part  of  the  world. 

Properties  and  Uset,  Tlie  bark,  and  more  espeaallv  the  leaves^of  the  white 
mulbmy  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  found  to  have  more  or  less  of  the 
properties  of  caoutchouc,  according  to  the  dimate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown.. 
It  is  thougfat  by  many  to  be  owing  to  thia  property  in  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry  that  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  have  so  much  more  tenacity  of  fibre 
than  those  of  any  other  insect  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Hence,  also, 
the  silk,  like  the  tobacco  and  the  wine,  of  warm  climates,  and  of  poor 
dry  soils,  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  in  colder  climates,  and  vrom 
ridi  and  moist  soils.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  M, 
a.  multica61is,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups ;  and  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably  good  to  eat ;  for  which  reason  this  variety,  in  warm  climates,  might  be 
introduced  into  orchards.  The  baric,  according  to  Rosier,  may  be  converted 
into  linen  of  the  fineness  of  silk.  "  For  this  purpose,  the  voung  wood  is  ga- 
thered  in  Au^ust,  during  the  ascent  of  the  second  sap,  and  unmersed  for  three 
or  four  days  m  still  water.  It  is  then  taken  out,  at  sunset,  spread  on  the 
grass,  and  retumed  to  the  water  at  sunriae.  This  is  daily  r«peated ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  prepared,  and  spun  like  flax.*'  {Amer.  Stik^Grow,  Gtade^  p.  24^) 
The  bark  is  also  used,  Uke  that  of  the  lime  tree,  for  making  bast  for  mats. 
The  wood  weighs  only  44  Ib.  per  cubic  ibot :  that  of  the  branches  is  used  for 
vine  props,  posts  and  rails,  and  fire-wood ;  and  that  of  the  trunk  for  making 
wine  caaJu,  fi>r  which  it  is  highJy  valued,  as  it  ia  said  to  impart  an  agreeable 
violet-like  flavour  to  white  wines.  {Dicl.  de»  Eaux  ei  ForeU^  &c.)  By  fiar 
the  most  important  use  of  the  white  mulberry,  however,  is  as  food  for  the 
silk-moth ;  and  this  subject  we  shail  here  notice  under  two  heads ;  viz.  that 
of  the  management  of  the  trees  and  leaves,  and  the  management  of  the 
inaects. 

MvJherry  Plantathm,  In  India  and  China,  these  are  made  much  in  the ' 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  agricultural  plants.  A 
fieid  ia  laid  out  into  squares  of  5  fl.  or  6  ft.  on  the  sides ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  square  a  holiow  is  formed;,  the  soil  stirred  and  manured ;  and  five  or 
six  mulberry  cutdngs  inserted  in  a  group  in  the  centre.  These  plants  are 
never  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  being  cut  down  to  tne  ground 
evoT  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  raspberry  plantation.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  white  mulberry  is  grown  in  plantations  by  itself,  Hke  willows 
and  fruit  trees ;  also  in  hedgerows,  and  as  hedges ;  but  in  all  cases  the  plants 
are  kept  low,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves  without  injuring  the 
trees  ;  the  ^reatest  heiffht  they  are  suflered  to  attain  beinff  that  of  a  pollvd  of 
6  ft^  which  18  annuaUy  Topped.  In  Guemsey,  and  the  north  of  France,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Itafy,  tne  raulberry  is  cbidly  grown  as  a  hedgerow  pollard,  or 
as  a  poUard  by  the  road  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  firuit  trees.  (See  p.  886.) 
The  leaves  of  the  mulberry  should  be  gathered  for  feeding  the  silkworms,  when 
perfectly  dry,  after  the  dew  has  disappeared  in  the  raorning.  ^  The  person 
empioyed  to  gather  them  strips  them  off  upwards,  and  deposits  them  in  a 
bag  kept  open  with  a  hoop,  and  provided  with  a  loop  and  strap  to  pass  over 
his  shoulder.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  trees  must  be  stnpped  en- 
tirdy  of  every  leaf ;  as  this  is  found  not  to  injure  the  tree  half  so  much  as  if 
only  part  of  the  leaves  were  taken  ofll  In  America,  the  operation  of  stripping 
ofi*the  leaves  is  often  repeated  a  second  time  the  same  year ;  but,  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  tree  is  very  rarely  subjected  to  so  severe  a  trial.  When  labour 
is  sufficiently  cheap,  the  leaves  are  best  cut  off*  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After 
the  first  stripping,  tbe  white  mulberry  and  aU  its  varieties  are  very  soon  again 
covered  witn  leaves ;  and,  if  aU  the  leaves  wcre  removed  at  once,  the  tree  does 
Dot  appear  to  havebeen  at  aU  injured  by  the  operation ;  but,  if  any  leaves  were 
left  on,  the  tree  wiU  be  found  to  have  received  a  severe  shock.    According 
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to  Count  Dandolo,  a  hundred  trees,  great  and  sroall,  will  furnish  7,000  Ib.  of 

leaves,  and  these  will  be  sufficient  for  200,000  silkworms. 

Management  qfUu  SUkvform.  The  tilkwonn  U  the  popuUr  name  for  the  lanra,  or  eaterpUlar,  of 
thc  moth  known  to  entomologitt»  u  the  B6mhjx  mdri  Fab. ;  a  native  of  China,  which  wai  introduoed 
into  Europc,  a»  we  have  bcfore  seen,  in  550.    Fig.  1224.  represent*  thia  Insect,  in  it<  Tarious  «tagce , 

1224 


of  the  natural  siie:  a,  the  eggt.  which,  when  good,  are  of  a  pale  tlate  or  dark  lilac  colour:  h 
iM  tbe  larra,  or  caterpiUar,  when  full  grown :  c  it  tbe  insect  in  ita  chry«alit  ctate,  after  the  «ilk  bas 
been  removed ;  if  is  ibe  male  imago,  or  perfect  inaect :  and  e,  the  female.  When  full  grown,  tfae 
larva  it  nearly  Sin.  lonc,  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  with  a  horn-Hke  proccs*  on  tbe  last  Joint  of  the 
body.    The  eggs,  in  Bntain,  may  be  purchased  in  Covent  Oarden  Market,  at  lOc  per  oi. ;  and  care 


should  be  taken  that  tbey  are  of  tbe  proper  colour;  becauae  tbose  that  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  are  imperfect  They  are  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  that  Is,  in  a  temperature  of  fVom  1(P  to  Iflo 
R^aumur  (59°  to  59^  Fahr.),  tiu  wanted  for  uae,  and  will  retain  thelr  vitality  upwards  of  a  year. 
To  hatch  them.  a  temperature  of  8SP  Fahr.  Is  rcquired ;  ft>r  wbich  purpose,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  wbere  tne  sHkworm  is  cultivatdd,  the  rooros  used  for  that  purpose  are  heated  by  stoves; 
though  in  the  East  Indles.  in  the  Islands  of  France  and  Bourtwn,  &c,  and  in  the  southera 
partsof  theUnltedStates,  tne  natural  temperature  of  the  alr  Is  found  sufflcient.  Tbe  houaes  ia 
whlch  the  insects  are  kept  are  built  with  numerous  windows,  for  the  admittion  of  air ;  and  fiir. 
nisbed  witb  tables  or  shelves,  on  which  the  insect<^are  kept  Theee  shdves  bave  movable  ledgcs, 
of  1  in.  or  more  in  belght,  on  each  side,  to  confine  tbe  insecta ;  and  several  stages  of  them  may  be 
formed  one  above  the  other,  If  care  be  taken  that  they  are  not  attached  to  the  wall,  in  order  to  admit 
a  flnee  circulation  of  air  on  every  side.  When  the  mulberrv  bcfflns  to  unfold  its  leaves,  it  is  time  to 
commence  tbe  hatcbing  of  the  eggt.  Theee  shoitld  be  puced  on  tbe  shelves  in  tbe  temjperature 
mentioned;  and  when  they  begin  to  tum  white,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  days,  tbey  should  be 
coveml  with  sheets  of  writing  paper,  tumed  up  at  the  edges,  and  pierced  Aill  of  holes  witb  a  large 
knitting  needle  On  the  upper  sule  of  the  paper  sbould  be  laid  some  youna  twigs  of  mulberry, 
which  the  insccts  will  smell ;  and,  crawlingthrough  the  holes  in  the  papcr,  will  bcgin  to  eat  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched.  As  fastas  tbese  twigs  become  covered  with  insects,  tbey  are  carefUlly  taken 
up  and  removed  to  anotber  sbelf,  wbere  they  are  placed  on  whity-brown  or  any  absort>ent  paper, 
about  one  to  every  souare  inch.  The  silkworm  changes  its  skin  four  times  bcforc  it  spins  its  cocooa. 
Its  life  is  thus  dlvidcd  into  five  ages ;  during  the  first  of  wblch  it  Is  fcd  with  chopped  or  young 
leaves,  fteah  ones  being  given  as  soon  as  it  has  eaten  what  it  had  before.  At  this  time  it  ArequenUy 
^ipears  to  sleep.  w^en  it  should  on  no  account  bc  distuibed.  When  the  sllkworm  is  in  its  second 
age,  it  may  be  fed  with  young  leavet  entire,  or  old  ones  chopped  small :  a  great  part  of  thte  age  also 
is  passed  in  sleep.  During  the  third  age  the  silkworms  become  more  lively  and  vigoroiu,  and  they  will 
devour  AdUgrown  leaves  without  cutting.  In  tbe  fourth  aae  the  silkworm  changes  to  a  flesh  colour. 
«nd  eats  greedily.  In  the  flfth  age  the  sukworm  will  eat  the  coarscst  leaves,  and  it  should  be  fbd 
abundanUy  night  and  day,  and  have  plenty  of  air  and  warmth.  Each  change  is  preoeded  by  a  day  or 
two's  apparent  sickness  and  want  of  appetite  in  the  insect.  which  becomcs  torpid  before  the  change 
of  its  skin  takes  place.  During  the  whoie  period  of  the  silkworm*s  lifie,  the  lltter  roade  bv  the  waste 
leaves.  ftc..  must  be  fkequenUy  removed,  the  insectabcing  attracted  toonecoracr  of  their  shelves  witfa 
some  fresh  leaves,  while  the  otner  parts  are  cleaned.  When  the  catcrpiliars  ccase  to  cat,  and  run  to  and 
flro,  flrequcntly  looking  up,  it  i«  an  indicaUon  that  they  are  preparing  to  makc  their  cocoons.  They 
will  now  bave  beoome  transparent,  of  a  clear  peariy  colour,  and  the  green  clrcles  rotmd  their  bodies 
will  have  aasuroed  a  golden  huc.  Twigs  of^oak,  tufls  of  dandelion,  roUcd  up  shavings  A-om  the 
cabinet>maker,  comets  of  papcr.  or  sprigs  of  alaterous,  pbilljrrpa,  heath,  or  liroora,  as  roay  be  most 
convenient,  are  then  placed  on  tne  taoles  or  shelves,  to  serve  a«  a  support  for  the  Insects  j  the  tables 
or  shelves  havinabeen  previously  cleared  of  all  litter,  and  the  brancnes,  or  other  matcnals,  baving 
been  so  arranged  as  to  glve  tbe  insects  a  fecling  of  security.  They  thcn  immcdlatclv  bcgin  to  roake 
tbeir  ooooons,  which  are  exuded  in  threads  fW>ro  the  mouth,  and  which  are  generally  ooropleted  in 
from  Iburtoseven  days.  Whcn  the  insccts  havedone  working,  the  cocoons  are  taken  fyora  the 
twigs,  and  sorted :  those  that  are  double,  or  in  any  way  imperfcct,  arc  thrown  aside ;  a  certain  num. 
ber  are  seleeted  to  breed  fhxn,  and  the  rest  are  set  apart  for  reeling  the  silk.  The  fir«t  operation 
with  these  last  is  to  kili  the  insecU  encloscd.  This  U  performed,  in  Italy,  by  exposing  the  cocoons  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  for  thrce  days,  fKnn  10  o*clock  a.  m.  to  5  o*  clock  p.  m.,  when  the  thermoncter 
atands  at  88^  Fahr.  In  France  thcy  are  put  intobags  or  basketa,  and  endosed  Ibr  half  an  hour  in 
ovens  heated  to  88P ;  but  in  America  they  arc  gencrally  placedin  sieves  or  boxes,  having  perforated 
bottoms;  these  are  coverod  very  ctoscly  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then  placed  ovcr  the  steam 
either  of  boiling  water,  or  boiling  whiskey  or  rum.  (Sce  New  York  Farm.,  voL  vL  pi  SS7. )  The  In. 
sccts  bcing  killcd,  and  thc  cocoons  cleared  of  thc  cxtcrnal  floss  ;which  is  manufactured  under  the 
namc  of  floss,  or  spun,  silk),  thoy  are  thrown  by  handf\iU  into  basinn  of  pure  sofl  water,  placed  over 
smallfuraacetofcharcoalflrcs.  Whcn  the  water  is  almost  at  the  bollin^  point,  the  coeoons  are  sunk 
with  a  whisk  of  broom  or  peelcd  birch  under  water  fur  two  or  thrcc  minutes,  to  soft«i  thcgumand 
looscn  the  flbrc.    Thln,  howcvcr,  is  unnecessary  whcn  thcy  have  becn  kiUcd  by  the  stcam  oT  boiling 
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s»irita,th«  gum  li«Tiii«  btan  dlMQlvtd  by  Um  spirit.  Tht  wbtak  U  Uim  BMMP«d  llgbUy  about  ttU 
tbe  fll«]nen&  adbere  to  it,  and  are  drawn  oft    Ai  toon  ai  a  fufBcient  numl>er  are  oollected,  tbe 
reeltntbegin&  (See  Jmer.  SUk-Oroweft  QtMe,  Mmrrmpomtke  aOkworm;  JVow.  Qmrtd*j1frie.,  ' 
If  weafteL  in  a  proper  temperaturau  tbe  caterpillart  wilf  have  floiabed  tbeir  iabour»  in  94  ^y  : 
the  perloa  of  being  hatcfaed ;   and  tbc  quantity  of  tilk  woduced  wilL  otber  circunutances  I 


,Ae.) 
,    fton 

„  ,   ,  ,  Ik  Moduced  wilL  otber  circunutances  being 

eqoal,  be  in  propmtion  to  che  quantity  of  food  deroored:  Iti  quaUty  wiH  depeod  on  the  cllmate  and 
•oil  tn  whieb  tbe  leaTC*  bave  been  grown.  An  ounoe  of  em  wUl  produoe  about  40,000  caterpillara, 
wbich  wiU  conaume  1073  Ib.  of  learea,  and  produce  80  Ux  oT coooona.  or  about  8  Uk  of  nw  «ilk.  Tbe 
worma  are  •ub)eet  to  numerou*  diwaMs.  tne  moet  fktal  of  wbich  u  ▼ulgarlTcalledthetrfpe* ;  and 
la  bnNigbt  oo  bw  wct  or  improper  Ibod.  Wben  aay  inaecta  appear  sick,  they  •bould  be  immediately 
remofcd  Arom  tbe  reet,  as  aU  their  diseaaee  appear  to  be  contagioua-  Wet  leave*  sbould  nerer  be 
glTcn  to  •Ukworma,  ai  they  oecarion  dieeaee  ;  and  it  it  better  to  let  the  intecti  flut  for  94  bourt, 
or  even  longv.  than  to  give  tbem  leavci  that  are  not  perfecUy  diy.  In  wct  weatber,  the  Imnchee 
of  thc  tree  riElooid  be  gathered,  and  bung  up  in  a  dry  pface ;  or  the  leavei  •bould  be  gatbored,  and 
spread  ootto  dry.  (Sow.  Cour»  d'AgHe.t  voL  xvL  p.  10&) 

'  *  jHtuUtfor  MmJberrw  Leawet  im/eetUmg  tJke  SMworm.    It  \»  probabletbat  tbe  lcnvee  of  all  the 
that  contaln  a  milky  Juice  will,  if  they  are  ellgible  in  polnt  of  texture,  aflbrd  •uitable  food 


9mitHtmie»/or  Mmiberrv  Leawe»  im/eedimg  tke  SUkworm.  It  !•  probable  that  the  lcnvee  of  all  the 
plant^  that  contaln  a  milky  Juice  will,  if  they  are  ellgible  in  polnt  of  texture,  aflbrd  •uitable  food 
Ibr  tbe  •Ukworm,  fhnn  the  common  property  of  mUky  Julce.  that  of  containing  caoutchouc. 
Aceofdingly,  triab  have  been  made  witb  tbe  tender  leave^  of  the  flg,  witb  the  leavee  of  Uie  maclura. 


Mtd  of  jteia  jriatanOlde^  and  A.  taUUricum,  among  trees ;  aod  of  lettuoe,  endive,  beet,  tpinacb,  nettle, 
Ac,  among  berbaceou*  planta.  None  of  tbcae  MilMUtutec,  bowever,  are  of  any  real  u*e,  unle«^  we 
exccpl  tbe  maclura  and  the  lettuoe.  Tbe  former,  according  to  the  Amtericam  Omrdener**  Magmzime, 
U  thou^  likely  to  anawer  to  a  certain  extent ;  aa  the  lettuce  and  endlve  have  done  formerly,  more 


eapeciaDy  when  the  plant^  bave  been  allowed  to  «end  up  thelr  flower  vtalks  before  their  leave*  wera 
gathered.  In  1792,  a  Mia«  Croft  of  York  •ent  a  ^iecimen  of  tiUc  of  her  own  rais.ng  to.  the  Soclcty 
of  Arts,  the  womu  producing  wbich  had  been  fM  entirely  on  lettuce  leavc*. 

Soiif  SUuation^  Propagation^  and  Cnltwre,  The  white  mulberry  is  more 
tender  than  3idrug  nlgra,  and  reauires  more  care  in  choosin^  a  gituation  for 
it.  Calcareous  soil  is  said  to  proauce  the  best  silk ;  and  humid  situations,  or 
wfaere  the  roots  of  the  tree  can  have  access  to  water,  the  worst.  A  gravelly 
or  sandv  loam  is  rery  snitable ;  and  trees  grown  on  hilly  surfaces,  and  poor 
loils,  always  produce  Buperior  dlk  to  tboee  grown  in  yalleys,  and  in  rich 
aoils.  The  tree  is  propa^Ued  by  seeds,  cuttinjn,  layers,  and  srafting.  To 
obtain  seeds,  the  berries  must  be  coHected  trom  trees  which  have  been 
known  to  produce  male  catkins  the  preceding  spring.  The  berries  are 
either  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  left  to  become  dry  before  the  aeed 
\b  separated  irom  them ;  or  tney  are  put  into  water  as  soon  as  gathered» 
and  nibbed  so  as  to  separate  the  seeos,  which  are  cleansed  from  the  pulp 
in  tbe  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  on  a  linen  doth,  and  either  sown  im* 
mediateiy,  or  mixed  vath  sand,  and  kept  tiU  wanted  for  use.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered»  and  the  plants 
eome  up  the  saroe  autumn ;  but,  in  colder  dimates,  they  are  kept  till  spring, 
when  tney  generally  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  reouire  some  pro* 
tection,  at  first,  during  cold  nights.  In  Germany,  and  in  tne  north  of  the 
United  States,  die  youn^  plants  are  covered,  during  the  first  winter,  with  dry 
leaves  or  straw ;  and  this  covering,  or  mulching,  is  condnued  on  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  years,  till  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  to  protect 
their  roots  firom  the  cold.  The  young  plants  are  generally  taken  up  and 
replanted  the  second  spring,  care  being  taken  to  place  them  in  rows  4  ft. 
asunder,  for  the  convenience  of gatherine  the  leaves.  M,  a.  multicaulis  is  always 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  the  uiyers  being  made  in  spring  or  at  mid- 
snmmer,  and  separated  firom  Sie  mother  plant  in  autumn  ;  or  by  cuttings  of 
branches,  or  truncheons,  which  will  root  readiiy,  and  produce  leaves  for  the 
worms  the  foUowing  year.  Count  Dandolo  recommends  grafUng  the  species 
with  the  large4eav^  varieties,  near  the  ground,  the  third  sprine ;  but  most 
writers  on  the  silkworm  appear  to  prefer  seedUng  plants,  or  pTants  raised 
fiom  iayers  or  cuttings,  to  srafled  ones.  In  pruning,  cutting  in,  or  heading 
down,  the  trees,  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  heads, 
so  that  the  sap  may  be  equaUy  distributed  through  the  branches  on  every 
skie.  On  this  depends  the  production  of  a  crop  ofieaves  of  equal  quality  on 
every  part  of  the  tree,  which  is  alike  important  both  for  the  first  crop,  which 
b  given  to  the  worms,  and  for  the  second  crop,  which  is  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  tree. 

InMtcti  and  Ducates,  The  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  are  eaten  by  no 
insect  but  the  silkworm :  it  is,  however,  attacked  by  numerous  diseases,  partly, 
no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  leavcs.     One  of  these  diseases  is  brought  on  by  any  sudden 
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check  given  to  the  transpiration  of  the  leayes,  which  turn  yellow,  and  (all  ofl^ 
the  tree  dying  in  a  few  days.  ^  Another  is  the  death  of  the  roots,  from  the 
formation  on  them  of  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  both  cases,  nothing  is  to  be 
done,  but  to  remove  the  tree,  and  replant.  The  leaves  are  aiso  apt  to  be 
attacked  with  honey-dew,  miidew»  rust,  and  other  diseases,  which  render  them 
unfit  for  the  food  of  the  silkworm.  The  leaves  covered  with  honey-dew  may 
be  washed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,'given  to  the  insects  without  ii\jury ;  but 
the  other  diseased  ieaves  shouid  be  thrown  away.  If  leaves  covered  with 
honey-dew  are  given  to  silkworms  without  washing,  they  cause  dysentery  and 
death. 


diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft  10  in.»  andofthe  head  59ft ;  and  whicn  itcovered  with  firuit  ererryear. 

At  Kenwood  i«  onc,  38  yean  planted,  which  i«  33  ft.  hi^ ;  diameter  of  the  trunlc  1  ft.  1  in.,  aDd  of  the 

head  98  ft.     In  Hertfordthire»  at  Chechunt,  7  vean  planted,  it  ia  10  ft  h^h ;  dlaroeter  of  the  trunk 

8  in.»  and  of  the  head  6  ft    In  Oxfordthire,  in  tbe  Oxford  BoUnic  Oarden,  20  year*  planted,  it  ia  ?iDlt 

high ; diameter of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and of  the head 20 ft  In  Suflblk, at  Aropton Hall, 9yean planted, it 

fs  9  ft  htgh ;  diaroeter  of  the  trunk  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  5  ft    In  Worceatenhire,  at  Cfroome,  35  y^n 

planted,  it  U  40  ft.  high :  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft    In  ScoUand,  in  Forfkr. 

•hire,  at  Airlie  Cattle,  8  yean  planted,  it  U  8  ft  high ;  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfkunt  Castle.  8  yeuni 

.j...*^  «♦ «-  K  ft  K««h  .  1«  R^^hire,  at  Brahan  Caitl^  25  yean  planted,  it  U 10  ft  high.    In  Ireland, 

n  planted,  it  U  6  ft.  high.  In  Franee,  in  the  Jardin  dei  PUntea,  35  yean 

meCer  of  the  trunk  Ift.,  and  of  the  head  3Sft ;  in  tbe  BoUnic  Oar. 

I  a  trunk  2  ft  7  in.  in  circumference.    In  Sazony.  at  WArlita,  50  yean 

k  2|  ft  in  diameter.    In  Auttria,  at  Vienna,  In  tne  UniTenity  BoUnle 

15 fL  bigh,  thediameterof  thetnink  lft,aDd  of  the  headMft.;  in 

Id,  it  U  30  ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  in.,  and  of  the  head 

t>ld,  it  U  18  a  high,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  bead  2  ft ; 

n  planted,  it  U  30  ft  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the 

in,  at  Sanc  Souci,  25  yean  okl,  it  U  9  ft  bigh ;  the  diameter  of  the 

otenberg,  near  Copenbagen,  10  yean  planted,  it  U  lOft  high.     la 

ic  Garden.  it  it  18  (t  bigh,  with  a  trunk  5|  in.  in  diameter.   Tn  Italy, 

ft  high,  tne  diameter  of  the  trunk  U  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  50  ft 

Commerckil  StatitHci.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  1«.  6</. 
to2i.  6(/.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  plants  three  years  old,  and  transplanted»  are  lOf. 
per  thousand  $  two  years  old,  5«.  per  thousand :  at  New  York,  sinffle  plants 
are  37^  cents  ;  and  M.  a.  multicaulis  is  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundred, 
accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 

The  hett  ivorkt  on  the  cuUvre  qf  the  white  mtdberry  and  the  silkworm  are» 
Dandolo's  DelTArte  di  ^ovemare  t  Bacchi  da  Seta,  Milan ;  Castelet's  Traite 
sur  le  MHrier  blanc,  Pans :  Grognier^s  Recherchet  Hittoriquet  et  StatitqueM 
tur  le  Miuriery  le  Ver  d  Soie,  et  la  Fahricatkm  de  la  SmeriCf  &c.,  Lyons ; 
Bonafous*s  Memoire  tur  une  Education  de  Vert  h  Soie,  &c.,  Paris ;  Kenrick*8 
American  &lk'Grower't  Gtdde,  Boston ;  Cobb*s  Manual  ofthe  Mvlherry  Tree^ 
&c.,  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Pas(»lis*8  Treatite  on  the  Mu&erry,  &c.y  New  York ; 
and  Murray*s  Obtervationt  on  the  SUkworm,  London. 

5  3.  3/.(a.)constantinopolita^na  Poir.  TheConstantinopleMulberryTree. 

Identffieatiam.    Poir.  Encyc,  4^  p.  381. ;  Spreng.  Syst  V§g.,  1.  p.  402. 

Synomnne.    M.  bysantlna  Sieb. 

SngravHig.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t  24. 

Spec,  Clar.,  4«.  Leavei  broadly  ovate.  heart.ihaped  at  the  base,  undlvided,  •errate,  3.nenred ; 
glabrous  on  both  surfkcet,  exoept  at  the  axilt  of  tbe  reln»  on  the  under  one,  wbere  they  aie 
▼illoua.  Male  flowen  in  fkKlclec  {Spremg.  %tf.  F^g.,  i.  p.  492.)  ThU  U  a  low  brancbing  tree, 
aeldom  exoeeding  tbe  helgfat  of  10  ft  or  15  ft ;  a  native  of  Turkey,  Oreeoe.  and  Crete  ;  whlcb  haa 
beon  long  cultivated  in  the  Jardln  dei  Plantes,  but  whlch  was  not  Introduced  into  EngUnd  Ull 
1818.  Tne  fhiit  U  «hort,  thick,  and,  acoordlng  to  Du  Hamel,  of  a  deep  red,  and  intlpld  tasCe.  Tbe 
leava  are  very  good  for  «ilkwomu.    ThU  alleged  speciea  i>  conaidered  a»  only  a  variety  of  Jlf.  ftlba 


tbat  of  Botc  agree  In  every  particuUr,  except  tne  colour  of  tbe  fruit.  Aococdlng  io  M.  Madiot,  In 
tbe  Jonmal  4e  la  Sociiti  d^AgrieuUure  Fratiqut,  M.  a.  pbmila  (p.  1350.)  was  obUlned  fhmi  seeds  of 
M.  (a.)  constantinopolitkna.  Plants  of  M.  constantinopolitilna,  in  the  Bollwyller  Nunery,  are  3 
fhincs  each  ;  at  New  York,  50  centa. 

1  4.  M.  (a.)  TATA^RiCA  Pol.    Thc  Tartariau  Mulberry  Tree. 

Identifleatkm.    PalL  FL  Ross ,  2.  p.  9. 1 58.;  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1300> ;  MUL  Dict.,  No.  7. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL, 

4.  p.  368. 
Engraoingt.    PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  9. 1 52. ;  and  omflg.  1S2& ;  botb  sprigs  taken  fh>m  ooe  tree. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  with  a  shallow  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either 
heart-shaped,  ovate,  or  lobed ;  serrated  with  equal  teeth,  smooth ;  the  pro- 
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jecdog   portkms    bedde  tbe 

sinixs    eaual.     Very   dosely 

akin  to  M.  41ba  L.,  and,  oer-  i 

hapSy  ori^inally  produced  m>m 

thatspecies.  Itmhabitsplaces 

inundated  by  the  waten  of 

the   rirers    Wolga   and  T»- 

nais,  or  Don.    (IViUtL  Spec.  ( 

PL,iv.  p.  369.)   A  dedduouf  \ 

tree,  growing  to  the  height 

of  20  ft. ;  and  introduced  in 

1784.     In  the  Amencan  SUk- 

Grower*s  Guide,  it  is  stated 

that  tfae  fruit  is  black,  and  { 

resembles  that  o£M.  n2gra. 

Gerbery  also»  says  that  it  is 

black.    *"  Pailas  speakf  of  it 

as  reddiah  or  paie,  of  no  good 

flavour^  thou^  it  is  eaten  raw  in  Tartary,  aa  well  as  dried,  or  made  into  a 

sweetmeat.    A  wine  if  alao  prepared  from  it,  and  a  very  weli-flayoured  spirit. 

This  species  it  reported  to  be  most  esteemed  fbr  silkwormf  in  China." 

(Smitk  m  Reet^t  CyclopadkL)  In  America,  M,  tat&rica  is  considered  to  make 

the  finest  silk.    According  to  a  writer  in  the  Atmalet  de  Fromonty  the  M. 

tat4rica  if ,  as  we  hare  already  obserred  (p.  1349.),  neariy  related  to  M.  a. 

mukica6]i8.    From  the  treef,  or  rather  lar^  shrubs,  bearing  this  name 

in  the  Kew  Oarden,  we  confess  our  inabihty  to  fix  on  any  permanent 

distinction  between  tjiem  and  M.  41ba,  as  far  as  the  leaTes  are  concem^  : 

the  finit  we  have  never  seen.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2«.  6d. 

each ;  at  Bollwyller,  I  franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

S  5.  M.  Ru^BRA  L.    The  red-Jruited  Mulberry  Tree. 

MdemtUcatiom.  Lin.  Spi  PL,  1399.;  MUL  Dlct, No.  4.  j  WilM.  ArU.  197. ;  BUcbx.  FI.Bor.  Amer.,  f . 
p.  mj  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  t.  n.  839. ;  Wuifnih.  Amer.,  |k  37. 1 1&  C  S&:  Nult  Oen.  N.  Amer. 
H;  Wind.teLFL,4p.3aL;N.  DuHam.,4p.91. 

%Mi9mrc  J£  TiisfnicA  PlmA.  Aim.,  ^SS3.,J>u  Uam.  Arb.,  2.  pi  81 ;  Af.  pemiiylTinlca  Nok.  Arb. 
PrSL^Lodd.Cai:,tm.\9a^  "^        '  t     r-       f        r-      .» 

Bngrutimgt.  Waii«enh.  Amer.,  1 15.  fl 36. ;  Pluk.  Alm., 1 946.  Cl ;  and  the plate in our  lart  Volume. 

Spec.  Chitr.,  4>c.  Sexes  polygamous.  (Kahn  Act.  Suec,  1776.)  Sexes  duBci- 
ous.  (Gronov.  Virg^  146.)  Spikes  of  female  flowers  cylindrical.  Catkins 
[?  of  male  fiowers]  of  the  length  of  those  of  the  common  birch  (^^tula 
41ba  Zr.).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  ovate,  acuminate,  3-)obed,  or  palmate ; 
serrated  with  equal  teeth,  rough,  somewbat  villous ;  under  surfkce  vcry 
tomentose,  and,  in  consequence,  soft.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pl.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  firom  Canada  to  Florida;  varying  in  height  from  40  fl.  to  70  fl. 
''Oultivated  here,  according  to  Parkinson^s  Paraditut,  p.  596.,  early  in  the 
seventeeoth  century.  He  says,  it  grows  quickly  with  us  to  a  large  tree,  and 
that  the  fhiit  is  long,  red,  and  pleasantly  tasted."  (Smith  in  Reeit  Cyc^ 
pcedia.)  It  flowers  in  July.  This  tree  is  named  M.  pennsylvAnica  in  the 
Horticultural  Sodety's  Oarden,  and  in  Loddi^'s  arboretum.  It  appears 
very  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  sorts,  in  the  spreading  umbelliferous 
appearance  of  the'  branches,  the  flat,  heart«baped,  verv  rough-surfaced 
leaves,  which  are  almost  always  enthre,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  occasion- 
ally  found  as  much  lobed  and  cut  as  those  of  an^  other  of  the  eenus. 
This  we  witnessed  in  September,  1836,  in  the  specimen  tree  in  the  Hack- 
ney  arboretum. 
Betanptwny  Sfc.    M.  rikbra  attains  by  fiir  a  greater  size,  as  a  tree,  tban  any 

other  n>ecie8  of  3fdru8.    It  is  seldom  found,  in  a  wild  state,  less  than  40  ft. 

in  hdgfat;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  it  is  often  60  ft. 

or  70  ft.  high,  or  more,  and  with  a  trunk  9  fl.  and  upwards  in  diameter.    Tbe 

''kaves  are  large,  sometimes  entire,  and  sometimes  divided  into  S  or  S 

4  u 
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lobes;  rounded,  cordiform,  and  dendculated ;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  a  thi(5k 
texture,  and  a  rough  unevBn  surface."  (Mwhx,  Syh  Amer.y  iii.  p.  51.)  They 
are  the  worst  of  all  the  kinds  of  mulberry  leaves  ior  feeding  silkworms.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  an  oblong  form,  and  an  agreeable,  acidulous, 
sugary  taste.  The  trunk  of  the  red  mulberry  is  covered  with  a  greenish 
bark/more  furrowed  than  that  of  the  oaks  and  hickories.  The  perfect  wood 
(which  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  though  light,)  is  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
approaching  to  lemon  colour.  "  It  possesses  strength  and  solidity ;  and, 
when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  ahnost  as  diutible  as  that  of  the  locust,  to  which, 
bv  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed  equal.'*  (Michx.)  It,  bowever,  grows  more 
sfowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil,  it  being  ^nerally  found  in  yalleys,  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  common  opmion  aroong  shipwrights  and 
carpenters,  that  the  wood  of  the  male  mulberry  is  more  durable,  and  of  a 
better  quality,  than  that  of  the  female;  but  Michaux  does  not  appear  to 
credit  this  supposition  ;  which,  indeed,  evideutly  cannot  be  depended  on,  aa 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  very  often  found  on  the  same  tree.  The  red 
muiberry  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an  omamental  tree,  from  its 
thick  and  shady  foliHge;  and  as  a  fruit  tree,  from  the  agreeable  flavour  of  its 
fruit.  Miller  mentions  a  plant  of  this  speciee  in  the  garden  of  Fulham 
Falace,  which,  in  1731,  had  been  there  for  several  years  without  producing  any 
fruit :  but  which,  at  some  seasons,  produced  a  great  number  of  catkins,  much 
like  those  of  the  hazel  nut ;  which  occasioned  Ray  to  give  it  the  name 
of  Cor^lus.  (Dict.t  ed.  1.)  On  en(|iiinng  for  this  tree  in  1B34,  we  found 
nothing  known  about  it.  It  is  generaliy  said  that  no  insect  feeds  on  the  roul- 
berry  but  the  silkworm.  In  Sniith  and  Abbott's  work  on  the  insects  of 
Georgia,  however,  a  specimen  is  eiveu  of  the  ted  mulberry,  with  the  small 
ermine  moth  (Phalas^na  punctatfssima)  feeding  on  it.  '(See  Intects  o/  Georgia^ 
vol.ii.t.70.) 

f  Variety, 

3»  M.  canadentis  Lam.  Dict.,  iv.  p.  380.,  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  M,  rtkbra. 

(Smith  in  Rees^s  Cyclopctdta,) 

StaHslici.  In  the  cnvirons  of  Londoo,  almott  the  oiily  plant«  that  we  know  are  thote  mentioncd 
at  In  the  Horticultural  Soclety**  Oarden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Mcwrt.  Loddige* ;  the  latter  being  Sft. 
or  10  ft  high,  and  the  former  16  ft.  high.    In  Durham,  at  Southend,  30  yeara  planted,  It  ii  SO  ft.  high, 

8(ainsta  wall ;  dUmeter  of  trunk  I91n.,and  of  the  hend  21  ft.  not  tralned.  In  Oxfordthire,  iii  the 
xford  Botanic  Oarden,  40  yeara  old.  it  it  12  ft.  high  againit  a  wall ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and 
of  the  head  30  ft.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  de*  Plantet,  50  yeart  planted,  it  ii  45  ft.  high  ;  thediametar 
of  the  trunk  l^  ft.,  and  that  of  tbe  head  58  ft.  In  Italy,  at  Monxa,  60  yean  oM,  it  la  96ft.  hlgb  ;  tbe 
dlameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  bcad  50  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics,     Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2s.  each ;  at  BoUwyUer, 
francs;  at  New  York,  37J  cents. 

t  6.  M.  (r.)  sca^bra  WUld.    The  roixgh-leaved  Muiberry  Tree. 
Idenmcaiim    Willd. ;  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget,  1.  p.  4&2. ;  Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL  ;  Lodd.  Cat,cd. 
Sgtumifme.    Mf.  canad^ntls  Poir. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  rough  on  both  siirfaces,  heart-shaped,  5-cleft ;  the 
lobes  acuminated  to  the  tip,  tapered  to  thc  base,  and  serrated  with  equal 
teeth.  A  native  of  North  America.  (Spreng,  Si/st,  Veg,)  A  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  20  h.  Introduced  in  1817;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  bearing  thb  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  (which,  in 
1836,  was  Sh.  high),  doubtless  only  a  variety  of,  or  possibly  identical 
with,  M,  rubra. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Specics  ofiibrus, 

M.  indiea  L.  it  near  M.  ftlba ;  but  iU  leavet  are  not  beart^haped  at  Ibe  ba«e.  ( WUtdenov  Sp.  Pi.) 
Thit  name  o&un  in  Mr.  Roylc*t  litt  (tee  p,  17.5.).  **  Rumphiut  tayt  that  the  fhiit  it  delicatdy  Bm- 
voured,  aud  black  when  ripe ;  and  that  the  Chinete  feed  their  tilkwormt  with  the  leavet.  IxMireiro 
mentiont  the  tame  practice  of  the  inhabitantt  of  CochIn-Ch;na,who  rq>bint  the  tree  every  year,  that 
tbe  follage  may  t>e  teiider."  {Smith  in  Jiees*s  Cpdoptedia,) 

M.  mauritiuna  Jarq.  bat  the  leavet  oblong,  entire,  tapered  to  boCh  endt,  and  roush.  The  lcavet  of 
young  planU  are  tidiiie.ihapcd.  ( WUidencw  Sp.  PL)  '*  A  large  aiid  ttroug  tree.  Fruit  green,  tweet, 
with  ftomc  acidity  ;  1|  in.  or  Sin.  lung.    llie  French  call  tbit  tree  la  rApe,  or  the  ratp  tree  of  Ma. 
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dMMcar.  Tlie Imrm a^em  oalcnhM to i«rveM  •  flne  flto or rMpu  Itke thof  of •om^  of tbe flgklpd. 
It  U  a  mort  distinct  ■pedes,  aDd  oucht  to  have  been  nained  M.  /•urifMia  or  JT.  citrifbUa.»*  lamitk  in 
il^*'*  Qm/m».)   This  name is akoiii  tbe  U»t derived  from  Mr.  Rojle. 

M.  ia^fiUa  WiUdJie  a^tire  oTtbe  lalt  of  Bourbon.  lU  lcaTet  areorate.  he«rt.diraed  atthe  boM, 
•errate;  the  ditk  4ia  loog,  3 in.  broad,  «dflmMis,  retlcuUtely  Teincd ;  the  pietiole  1  in. long.  IWUU^ 
mowSp.  PL) 

M.  oMitrdfif  Willd.  U  anatire  of  the  bteof  Bouibon.  U  hat  orate,  lerrated,  rough  leaTei  i  andthe 
•trles  bearded,  eren  wben  perdsteot  io  tbe  fruit  iWUld.) 

M.  eeiHd^fhiia  Thunbc  U  a  natire  of  Quita  lu  .lcavet  are  o^rate^ong,  acunUnate,  undivided, 
•harply  aerrated,  S.nervcd ;  roughidi  abore.  glabrous  beDeatb.  {Spremm.  S^  Vig.,  L  p.  483.) 

M.  conMfbiia  Thunb.  is  a  natiire  of  Quitou  lU  leaves  are  roundlah  ovate,  acuminate,  tharply 
•errate,  S.nerved,  glabrou*.  (Spr^iy.,  I.  c) 

M.  edlemr^6lU  CumL  U  a  aatire  of  New  South  Walet,  where  It  U  «dled  the  yellow  wood  Woe 
ThU *« U a •bnib  wbich extends it^eltto a graat length, and may  erentually prove  to  bekmg  to  the 
geniM  Mad&rtf.** 

M.4tr(hpmrfkreaf  IL  forv^flm  ;  M.  aerrdU,  trn.  M.  keteropkMa  t  M.  Lu^ta  wM$  j  Mod  M. 
-=---      iKeNepalkinds^ofwhkbTeryUttUUknown.  (SeepTf?*.) 

Genus  II. 


HQ 


BROUSSONET/^  Vent.    The  Broussonbtu.    Lm.  Sj^si.  Dice^cia 

Tetr&ndria. 

tdmimcittkm.    Yent  TriiLdttIUgn«Y£g€t,3.p.6l7.)  WiUd.  8p.  PL,4.pi74S.}  UndL  Nat  Sj^t 

Sjptemjfmet.    Jfdrus  Siba  Kmpf .  Un. ;  Pkptnu  Enc§tc  BoL^  &  pt  5.,  Lam.  IIL  Oen.^  tTflS. 
Derivatfom.     Named  in  bonour  of  P,  N.  V.  Aramteomet^  a  French  natoraUst,  who  wroto  numerou* 
works  on  natoral  hUtory. 

A  1.   B.  PAPTRi^FBRA  Vent.    Tbe  paper-bearing  Broussooeda,  or  Paper 

Muwerry. 

idemtifieaUem.    Vent  TiM.  du  R^gne  Veg«t.,  SL  pu6«7. :  WiUd.  8p.  PL,  4.  ^  74& 

Spmom^mte*.    Mimm  papTrifera  Ltm.  Sp.  pL,  iJui,  SttlL  DM.,  Vo.6.,Dm  JUd  HMA;,  L  pc  4SS., 

Tkmmk.  PL  Jap.,  78. 
Tke  Sexet.    Both  tbe  male  and  female  planU  are  in  tbe  Horticultural  Society^s  Oarden,  and  In  the 

^fljfiyy^^im  of  MCSSII,  liOddlgeS. 

Mmgrammam.    ILBmpC  Amern..  1 478. ;  Hist  du  Japoo,  1 40.  f.  1. ;  Seba  Tlieiaur.,  1. 1.8& ;  Lam.  DL 
<?en7tm ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1 1 7. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Variety. 

m  B.p.2  cucuUdta  ;  B.  cucullkta  Bon  Jard.,  1833»  p.  919. ;  B.  spatulikta 

Hori.  Brit.;  B.  naTicuUiris  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. — A  sport,  found  on  a 

male  plant  by  BiL  Camuset,  foreman  of  the  nursery,  in  tbe  tTardin  des 

Plantes ;  wbicb  bas  its  leaves  curved  upwards,  bke  tbe  bood  of  a 

Capucbin,  or  tbe  sides  of  a  boat.     It  is  propagated  by  grafting,  and 

may  be  bad  in  most  of  tbe  Paris  and  London  nurseries. 

Descripikm,  ifc.    A  dedduous  low  tree  or  large  sbrub,  a  native  of  Cbina 

and  Japan,  and  of  tbe  Soutb  Sea  Islands ;  wbicb  so  dosely  resembles  tbe 

mulbeiTT»  that  it  was  long  considered  to  bdonf  to  tbat  genus,  and  still  retains 

its  Eng^sb  name  of  the  paper  mulberry.    It  was  introduced  in  1751,  and 

flowers  in  April,  ripening  its  iruit  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  autumn.     Its 

leaves  are  large,  bairy,  and  canescent ;  and  dtber  heart-sbaped,  or  cut   into 

deep  irregular  lobes.    Tbe  finiit  is  oblong,  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  wben  ripe, 

and  of  a  sweetisb,  but  rather  insipid,  taste.    The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  but^ 

Crom  the  extreme  brittleness  of  its  wood,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  high 

winds.    The  wood  is  soft,  spon^,and  of  novalue,exceptfor  fire-wood.  Tbe 

ieaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse  m  their  texture  for  silkworms ;  but  they  are 

foond  ezcellent  for  cattle ;  and,  as  the  tree  will  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any 

soil,  and  tbrows  out  numerous  tufts  of  leaves,  it  might  be  vaJuable  in  some 

atnations  and  climates,  as  fodder.    The  principal  use,  however,  to  which  the 

broussonetia  appears  caoable  of  bdng  applied  is  for  the  paper  that  may  be  made 

firom  its  bark.     The  foflowing  is  an  abndgment  of  Ksempfer's  account  of  the 

mode  oi  preparing  this  paper  in  Japan,  as  quoted  in  the  Penmf  Cyclop<ediaf 

voL  V.  p.  472. : — ^  The  brancbes  of  the  current  year,  bdng  cut  into  pieces 

about  a  yard  long,  are  boiled  till  the  bark  shrinks  from  the  wood,  which  is 

takcn  out  and  tbrown  away ;  and  the  bark,  bdng  dried,  is  preserved  tUl  wanted. 
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In  order  to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  four  hoitrs  in  water ;  after  which 
the  extemal  skio,  and  the  green  intemal  coat,  are  scraped  off,  aud  the  strong* 
sest  and  firmest  pieces  are  selected ;  the  prod^ce  of  the  younger  shoots  being 
of  an  inferior  quality.  If  any  very  old  portions  present  themselves,  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  as  too  coarse.  All  knotty  parts,  knd  every  thing 
which  might  impair  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  are  also  removed.  The  choseo 
bark  is  boiied  in  a  lixivium  dll  its  downv  (ibres  can  be  separated  by  a  touch  of 
the  fineer.  The  pulp  so  produced  is  then  agitated  in  water  till  it  reserobles 
tufts  oftow.  If  not  sufficiently  boiled, the  paper  will  be  coarse, though  strong ; 
if  too  much,  it  will  be  white,  indeed,  but  deficient  in  strength  and  solidity. 
Upon  the  various  degrees  and  modes  of  wadhing  the  pulp,  much  aho  depends 
as  to  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  paper.  Mucilage  obtained  fh>m  boiling 
rice,  or  from  a  root  called  oreni  (KtBmpf,,  474.),  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is 
afterwards  added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is  finished  much  afler  the  European 
mode,  except  that  stalks  of  rushes  are  used  instead  of  brass  wires."  (Pen,  Cye., 
art.  Brousson^tia)    The  India  or  Chinese  paper  used  for  taking  proofs  of  en- 

?avings  is  thus  made.  In  Otaheite,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  made  mto  dresses. 
lants  are  readily  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings  of  the  root. 

StoHstic*.  In  the  enrirons  of  London,  the  largest  plaot  we  know  or  is  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at 
Kew,  where  it  is  90  ft.  high.  In  Berksbire,  at  White  Knlghts,  25  years  planted,  it  is  83  ft.  higfa ;  tbe 
diaroeter  ofthe  trunk  9|ln.,  aod  of  the  he*d  SOft.  by  ISft.  In  Cheshire,  st  £aton  Hall,l0  yttn 
planted,  it  is  8  ft.  hlgh  ;  diaroeter  of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  heod  7  ft.  In  Oxfordshire.  \n  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Oarden,  14  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high ;  djameter  of  the  tnink  4in.,  and  of  th« 
bead  15  ft.  In  Worcestersblre,  at  Croome,  40  years  old,  it  is  20  ft.  high  :  diameter  of  the  trunk  ISin. 
In  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  5ft.  bigh.  In  France,  at 
Villers  le  Bacle,  10  years  planted,  it  is  S5ft.  high.  In  the  Botanlc  Oarden.  Toulon,  90  years  planted. 
it  is  25  ft.  high ;  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  Is  1  ft.  2  in.':  atlNantes,  in  tbe  nursery  of  M.  De 
Nerri^res,  30  years  planted,  it  is  25ft.  high  :  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  ATranches,  40  years  planted, 
it  Is  40  ft.  high  ;  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  7|  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Austria,  at  Vlenna, 
in  the  University  Botanlc  Oarden,  20  years  planted,  It  is  22  ft.  high :  tbe  diaroeter  of  the  trunk  9  in.« 
and  of  the  bead  10  ft  t  at  Laxenburg,  20  vears  planted,  it  is  14  ft.  high ;  the  dianeter  of  the  tmnk 
4ln.,  and  of  the  head  6  ft. :  at  Hadersdorf,  6  years  pUnted,  it  is  14  ft.  higb.  In  Italy,  at  Bfoiua,  M 
years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  higb ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft. 

Comniercial  Slatistics,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  U  Q<Lto 
2s,  ^,  each ;  at  BoIIwyller,  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  the  male  plant 
50  cents  each,  and  the  female  plant  75  cents. 

Genus  IIL 


u 


MACLU^Ril  Nutt.    Thb  Maclura.    Lin.  Sytt,  Di<c'cia  Tetiindria. 

Ident^emHoH.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  Planti,  ^  p.  23S. ;  lindL  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  17& 

^. «.. ._,„,..  ^      .  «       Tol.viiipt947. 

I  Maclure,  Esq.,  of  the  Unlted  Statet ;  an  emi. 


^non^me.    T6xylon  Rqflmeaquc  in  1817,  Gard.  Mag.,  toI.  viiL  a  947. 
Dtrivation.    Named,  bv  Nuttall,  in  bonour  of  Wimom  I' *^ 


nent  natural  philoeopher. 


t  1.  M.  AURANTiUcA  Nutt,    Thc  orange-Iike^/httfci/  Macltira,  or  Otage 

Orange, 


are  in  the  Hortlculttm)  8ooitty't  Oardeo,  and  ia  the 
Haekney  arboretum. 


Identifieation.    Nutt  Oen.  N.  Amer.  PI.,  2.  n.  834 
S^non^me».    Bow-wood,  Yellow  "Wood,  X  Amer. 
Tke8e9e$.    Both  male  and  female  plants  are  li 

Haekney  arboretum. 
Engravings.    Appendix  to  Lambert*s  Honog.  od  the  Oenus  Pinus,  2.  p.  S2. :  and  our^.  1306..  In 

whicb  a  is  the  female  flower,  and  b  tbe  mala 

Deicriptkmy  <J-c.  The  roaclura  is  a  deciduous  widely  spreading  tree,  with 
spiny  branches,  growin^  to  the  heigfat  of  about  30  ft.,  on  die  banks  of  the 
Red  River ;  or,  accordmg  to  Nvttall,  of  60  ft.,  in  the  Arkansas.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  acuminate,  of  a  bright  shining  green,  broad,  with  a  cuspidate  point, 
3  in.  or  3)  in.  long,  and  about  2  in.  broad.  The  petiole  is  often  1  in.  long.  The 
spines  are  simple,  rather  strong,  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  produced  in  tbe 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  incdnspicuous,  and  nearly  green,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  iruit,  which  in  isize  and  general  appeorance,  at  a 
dtstance,  resembles  «  large  Seville  orange,  consists  of  radiating,  somewhat ' 
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woody  fibres,  terminating  in  a  tuberculated  surface, 

and  contains  numerous  seeds  (or  nuts,  as  they  are 

botanically  termed^,  and  a  considerable  quantity  o 

sweetish  milky  fluid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the    ] 

action  of  the  air,  coagulates  like  milk.    The  sap  of 

the  young  wood  and  leaves  is  also  milky,  and  soon 

dries  on  exposure  to  the  air.     It  is  insoluble  in    ^ 

water,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  caout- 

chouc    This  tree  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 

Red  River,  and  in  deep  and  fertile  soil  in  the  a^ja- 

cent  valley.     The  Arkansa  appears   to  forro  its 

Doithem  boundary.     It  was  first  introduced  into 

the  gardens  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  from 

a  TiU^ge  of  the  Osage  Indians ;  whence  it  obtained 

its  popular  name  of  the  Osage  oranee.      It  was 

af^erwards  planted  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  M'Mahon 

at  Philadelphia,  whose  widow  now  carries  on  the 

business,  and  still  possesses  the  original  tree.  About  1 226 

1818,  seeds  were  sent  to  £ngland  by  M.  Correa 

de  Serra  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  i.  p.  356.) ;  and,  subsequently,  plants  of  both  sexes 

were  imported  by  the  London  nurservmen. 

Properties  and  Uset,  Tbe  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  golden  colour,  and  on 
tbe  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance ;  but,  though  eatable,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  where  used  for  buman  food.  M.  Le  Koy,  nurseryman  at  Angers,  in« 
fi>nned  us,  in  June,  1836,  that  be  had  tasted  some  of  the  fruit  which  had  ripened 
at  Lyons ;  and  that  it  was  scarcely  so  good  as  that  of  the  ^'rbutus  £/^edo. 
Fniit  has  also  been  ripened  at  Clairvaux,  ne^r  Chatellerault  (Recucil  Indtut,^ 
2d  ser.,  tom.  ii.  1836,  p.  50.);  apd  at  Montpelier.  (See  Algemeine  Garten^ 
ZeUung^  Not.  36.  and  37.,  for  September,  1836.)  An  Osage  orauj^  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Phila^elpbia»  froij^  Mrs.  M'Mahoo'B  Nurserv,  m  Jan. 
1830,  (of  which^.  1227.  i^#  idew>iuid^.l^. a  section;  hoih  of  the  natural 


i)  roeasured  9  in.  round  one  way,  and  9Jin.  the  other.    It  weighed  15oz. 
gathered.    The  colour  was  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the  taste  insipid, 
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but  slightl^  acid.  It  did  not  appcwr  half  ripe  when  we  recciTed  it ;  and  it 
decayed  without  coming  to  maturity.  We  nave  since,  at  difTerent  times,  re- 
ceived  two  other  fruits,  also  from  Dr.  Mease ;  but  perceived  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  one  figured  above.  The  seeds  in  the  fruit  last  re- 
ceived  appearing  fully  we  distributed  them ;  and  young  plants  have  been  raised 
from  them  by  M.  Yilmorin  of  Paris  ;  Mr.  Oordon  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural  Society's  arboretum ;  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Bianches- 
ter;  and  others.  Mr.  R.  Buist,  in  the  American  Gardenet^t  Magasiney  vol.  ii. 
p.  77.,  states  that  there  are  four  trees  in  Mrs.  M'Mahon'8  Nursery,  Phila^ 
delphia,  which  were  among  the  first  tntroduced  in to  that  part  of  America.  They 
are  planted  two  and  two,  each  pair  being  about  400  ft.  apart.  In  1 83 1,  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  one  of  these  trees  produced  larger  fruit  tnan  the  others,  and  that 
this  firuit  contained  perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  produced  snialler  fiiiit, 
but  the  seeds  they  contained  were  abortive ;  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirely 
barren.  The  next  year,  it  wasdiscovered  that  the  barren  tree  was  the  male  plant; 
and  that  the  tree  which  produced  perfect  seeds  was  the  fertile  plant,  which 
stood  by  its  side.  The  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  unconunonly  fine- 
grained,  and  elastic ;  and,  on  account  of  Uie  latter  property,  it  is  used  by  aU  the 
southem  tribes  of  American  Indians  for  bows.  It  is  said  to  be  extreroely 
durable,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  polish.  It  resembles  the  wood  of 
the  Maclura  tinctoria,  or  fustick  tree  (a  stove  plant,  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies),  in  affbrding  a  yellow  dye.  The  tree  is  said  by  the  Americans  to  be  very 
omamentai,  not  only  from  its  general  form,  its  shining  foliage,  and  its  golden 
orange-like  fiiiit,  but  on  account  of  its  retaining  its  feaves  longer  than  any 
other  deciduous  tree.  The  branches  being  thomy,  it  bas  been  propoaed  by 
some  to  employ  it  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  by  others  as  a  stock  to  the  muiberry ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for,  or 
auxiliary  to,  the  M.  a.  multicaulis,  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  A  memorial  to 
the  latter  efiect,  it  is  said,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  French  Institute. 
rSee  Amer.  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.)  M.  Bonafous,  visitin^  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Montpelier,  in  1835,  and  observing  the  luxuriance  with  which  the 
maclura  grew  there,  had  a  number  of  the  leaves  gathered,  and  tried  to  feed 
silkworms  with  thero,  in  the  saroe  way  as  is  done  with  those  of  the  roulberry. 
He  gave  the  leaves  of  the  roaclura  to  18  silkworms,  as  their  only  food,  and 
they  produced  verv  beaudful  cocoons ;  but  it  b  not  stated  bow  these  cocoons 
tumed  out  when  tney  were  reeled.  A  'second  experiment  was  made  in  1836, 
by  M.  Raffeneau  De  Lile,  director  of  the  Montpelier  Oarden,  by  giving  50 
silkworms  the  leaves  of  the  maclura  only  during  the  latter  part  of  their  ex- 
istence.  The  worms  were  not  fed  on  the  maclura  till  the  I9th  of  May,  when 
they  cast  their  second  skins.  These  worms  never  seemed  to  eat  the  leavea 
greedily ;  but  they  increased  in  size  as  much  as  those  that  were  fed  on  the 
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leaves  of  the  mulberry.  In  the  course  of  feeding,  15  silkworms  wandered 
away  or  died ;  and,  during  the  time  of  spinning,  20  more  died,  the  latter  be- 
coming  black,  rotten,  and  reduced  to  a  hquid.  The  cocoons  were  not  ready 
till  some  days  after  those  of  the  worms  red  on  muiberry  leaves  :  only  5  of 
them  were  quite  perfect,  but  several  others  were  tolerably  so ;  and  froni  all 
these  the  silk  was  reeled  easily,  and  was  of  excellent  quality.  Other  experi- 
ments  have  been  tried  in  Italy,  but  with  still  less  favourable  results.  (Otto*s 
Gwrten  Zeiiung,  vol.  iii.  p.  292.)  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  about  Philadel- 
phia,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  London ;  where,  when  cut  down  after  having 
been  two  or  three  years  established,  it  throws  up  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  (t,  in 
ieogth,  and  nearly  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  fine,  broad,  shining,  succulent  leaves. 
Hitherto  it  has  had  no  proper  trial  as  a  standard  in  England,  having  been 
originally  considered  tender,  and  planted  against  a  wall ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
it  wiil,  m  time,  become  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  second  rank.  It  is 
propa^Ated  with  the  greatest  ease  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  layers ;  aud 
it  will  grow  in  any  common  soil. 

ftoMM/cs*.  In  tbe  enviroiM  oT  LcNKlon,  the  largwl  plan 
«cnmitb  Nunery,  which  l»  nevly  16  ft  high.  In  our  g 
walL  \»  about  the  same  height  At  Kew,  one  «gaincl 
Blitbclleld,  in  183«.  it  wai  6  ft.  hiffh  againtt  a  walL  In 
planted,  it  is  18  fl.  high  ;  in  Uie  nursery  of  M.  Sidy,  at  J 
at  VUlera  la  Bade,  8  Tears  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high  ;  in  th 
it  is  (8  ft.  high.  In  Auttria,  at  BHick  on  tbe  Leirtha,  1 
Mooaa,  tbe  female  tree»  Gyears  planted,  waa,  in  18S6, 
Vortfa  America,  at  Phlladelphia,  the  fbufhurgesc  trees 
Munery ;  and  there  are  abolarge  tree»  in  LandreCh's  ^ 
In  Vlrginisu  at  Bearerdaro,  a  female  tree,  with  a  globul 
which  weighed  18  os.  or  19os.  each.    iAmer.  Gard,  Mag.,  x.  p.  y.) 

Commercial  Statittict.    Plants,in  the  London  nurseries^are  2*.  each;  at  New 
York,  female  plants  are  l  dollar,  and  malc  plants  2  dollars,  each. 

Genus  IV, 


FI^CUS  Toum.    TiiE  Fig  Tree.     Lin.  Si/st.  Polygamia  DioeVia. 

tdtmtifieatum.    Toum. ;  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Ocn.  PL  FL  Germ.,  fasc  a  Na  <>. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4. 

p.  1131. ;  LindL  NaL  Syst  oTBot.p.  178. 
^nomtfme»-    Figuier,  Fr. ;  Feigenbaum,  Ger. 
Derifotion.    Some  derire  Ficus  tttmfcecundtUf  on  account  of  its  abundant  bearing ;  and  others  fVom 

smkM  (Oreelc),  or  fag  (Hebrew),  the  names  fbr  the  fig  tree  in  those  Unguages.    Thc  fig  tree  has 

nearly  the  same  name  In  aU  the  European  languages. 

Deseriptiony  ^c.  The  species  are  all  trees,  nativea  of  warm  climates,  and 
remarkable,  in  a  popular  point  of  riew,  for  having  their  flowers  concealed  by 
the  fleshy  receptacle  known  as  the  fniit.  The  sycamore  of  Scripture  (Ficus 
5yc6rooru8  L.)  is  a  species  of  fig,  a  native  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  a  timber  tree 
exceeding  the  middie  size,  and  bearing  edible  fruit.  A  large  tree  of  this 
species  is  figured  in  the  Picture  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  The  only  species  which 
wiU  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain  is  the  F.  Cdrica,  or  common  garden  fig. 
These  two  species  are  the  only  ones  which  produce  eatable  fruit.  It  is  men- 
tioned  in  tbe  Naupeau  Du  Hamely  that  the  receptacle  which  forms  the  fruit  of 
the  ^  is  not  alwa^s  entire  and  connivent ;  but  that  there  are  some  few  sorts 
in  which  the  fruit  constantly  opens  when  it  approaches  maturity ;  dividing 
ordinarily  into  four  paits,  which  expand  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  each  division  becomes  perpendicutar  to  the  peduncle.  The 
varieties  which  exhibit  this  singularity  are  called  the  Bamissotcs  and  the 
Verdales.    (N.  Du  Ham,^  tom.  iv.  p.  198.,  note.) 

f  \.  F,  Ca'rica  L.     The  common  Fig  Tree. 

JdemMeaHcn.    Lio.  Spi,  15UL ;  WiUd.  Sp., 4.  p.  1131. ;  Lam.Dict,9.;  MilL  Ic,  t7&p.488i;  N.D 

Ham.,  i.  P.19& 
SgmowmrB.     P.  commiinis  Bauh.  Pim.,  i5/. ;  F.  hiunilis  and  P.  sylr^stris  Tourm.  /itf/.,  f>63. ;  Figuier 

conmun,  Pr. ;  Gemeine  Feigenliaum,  Ger. 
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m^ravhft.    IUILIt.,L7&i  liua  UL.  1 881. )  N.  Dulta.,t&.{  «DdtlMplttoortblitrwteMlr 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  palmate  and  sabtrilobate ;  rough  aboye,  pubescent 
beneath.  (WUld,)  A  low  deciduous  tree,  a  natiye  of  the  East,  cultivated  in 
Britain  firom  time  immemorial ;  and  ripenin^  its  firuit  against  waUa,  in  the 
dimate  of  London,  in  the  month  of  September. 

Farietiet.  Botanically,  the  coqamon  fig  may  be  considered  as  exbttng  in  thrae 
different  states :  —  I.  Wild,  in  which  the  leaves  are  comparatively  small,  and 
not  rauch  cut ;  and  the  firuit  small,  and  sometimes  bhie  and  sometiinet  white. 
8.  Cultivated,  with  very  laige  leaves,  very  deeply  cut»  such  aa  the  bhie 
Ischia  and  the  BruuBwick  fig,  and  other  aorts ;  the  fruit  of  some  of  which  it 
white^and  of  others  dark.  3.  Cultivated,  with  very  large  leaves,  not  much  cut, 
as  the  white  Marseilles  fig,  and  others  with  firuit  of  di&rent  colours.  Thoae 
wfao  are  disposed  to  go  rarther  may  form  three  subvarieties  under  each  of 
these  heads,  according  as  the  fruit  is  blue  or  black,  red  or  purple,  or 
yellow,  white»  or  green. 

Oarden  Varietiet.  These are very numerous.  Iniih&NouDeauDuHamel^fL 
selection  of  36  choice  sorts  is  given,  and  several  of  them  figured.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society'8  Frvxt  Catalogue  for  1831»  89  sorts  are  enumerated, 
independently  of  synonyroes.  In  the  Encyc,  of  Gard.,  ed.  1835»  a  selecdon 
of  22  sorts  is  given  for  a  large  garden;  and  also  selections  for  smaUer  gardeos* 
For  an  arboretum  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  to  be  treated  as  standards,  we 
would  recommend  the  wild  fig  (which  has  the  leaves  generally  entire,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  standard  tree  in  the  Twickenham  ]^tanic  Oarden),  the 
white  Marseilles,  the  Brunswick,  and  the  small  brown  Ischia.  The  ktter 
will,  in  very  fine  seasons,  and  in  warm  situations  in  the  climate  of  London, 
ripen  a  few  fruit  on  a  standard  in  the  open  air. 

DetcripUon^  4rc,  The  common  fig  is  a  low,  dedduous  tree,  rarely  ezceeding 
20  ft.  in  neight  as  a  standard,  even  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  with  large  deeply 
lobed  leaves»  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pubcsoent  beneiSth.  The 
branches  are  cloth«i  with  short  nairs,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greenish. 
The  fi^  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Asia  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean» 
both  m  Europe  and  Africa.  In  no  country  is  it  found  in  elevated  situa- 
dons,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Hence  its  abundance  in  the  isknds  of 
the  Archipelago»  and  on  the  shores  of  tho  adjoining  continents.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  indeed,  the  fig  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  firuit  eaten  by  man.  In  the  Bible,  we  read  frequently  of  the  fiff  tree, 
both  in  the  Old  and  "New  Testament.  Among  the  Oreeks,  we  find»  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus»  tbat  figs  formed  a  part  of  the  ordinar^  food  of  the  Spartans. 
The  Athenians  were  so  dioioe  of  their  figs,  that  they  did  not  allow  th^  to  be 
exported ;  and  the  informers  agaiust  those  who  broke  this  law,  being  caUed 
sukophantai»  firom  two  Qrefk  words»  nenifying  the  discoverers  of  ^s,  gave 
rise  to  our  modem  word  sycophant.  The  fig  tree  under  which  Romtilus  and 
RoBus  were  suckled»  and  the  basket  of  figs  in  which  the  asp  was  convcyed 
to  Cleopatra,  are  examples  familiar  to  every  one  of  tfae  firequency  of  the  sihi- 
sions  to  this  tree  in  andent  historv.  At  Ilome»  the  fig  was  carried  nezt  to 
the  vine  in  the  processions  of  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
corpulency  and  vigour  fkx>m  this  firuit»  and  noC  from  the  grape.  Pliny,  aboy 
recommends  fi^  as  being  nutridve  and  restorativtt ;  and  it  appears  firom  tum^ 
and  other  anaent  writers,  that  they  were  dyen  to  professed  champions  and 
wrestiersyto  refi*esh  and  strengthen  them.  Pliny  mentions  six  difierent  kinds 
of  fiff,  enumeradng  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each^ 

Tne  first  fig  trees  planted  in  EngUuid  are  said  to  have  been  brought  firom 
Italy  in  1548»  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Cardinal  Pole»  and  piaced  by 
him  against  the  walls  of  the  archiepiscopai  palace  at  Larobeth.  In  Miller*8 
time»  these  two  trees  covered  a  surfiice  of  50  ft.  in  hc^ht,  and  40  ft.  in  breadth ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree  was  9|  in.,  and  of  the  other  7)  in. 
These  trees  were  much  injured  by  the  severe  wmter  of  1813-14;  but  the 
main  stems  being  cut  down,  they  recovered,  so  as  in  1817  to  be  in  tolerable 
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▼igoor,  wben  Dr.  fkAU,  uid  tke  oCber  menibers  of  the  depotadon  of  tbe 
(^edoDian  Horticultund  SodetjTy  intpected  tbe  archiepiscopal  gardent. 
On  our  ▼isttmg  tbe  grounds,  bowever,  in  September,  1636,  we  found  that  the 
trees  had  been  destroyed  some  jeani  befbre,  wben  the  paUce  waa  undergoing 
repair ;  and  that  the  onlj  traces  left  of  tbem  were  some  young  planta  raiaed 
from  cuttings,  which  are  now  growing  in  the  archbisbop^s  kitchen-gardeik 
At  Mitcham,  in  the  garden  of  the  Bfanor  Hoose,  formerljr  the  prifate  eatate  of 
Arcbbisbop  Cranmer,  there  wasy  in  BliUer**  time,  the  remains  of  a  white  fig 
tree,  confidently  aaserted  to  haTe  been  planted  by  Cranmer  himtelf ;  but  it  was 
deBtroyed  tn  1790.  lu  stem,  some  yeart  before,  waa  10  in.  in  diameter ;  but 
its  branchea  were  rery  low  and  weak.  In  tbe  Dean'8  garden  at  Wincbeater, 
there  existed,  in  1757,a  fig  tree  protected  b^  a  wooden  frame,  suppoted  to  be 
of  Teipr  great  age.  On  the  stone  wall  to  which  it  was  trained  there  were  s»- 
▼eral  mscriptiont,  one  of  which  bore  testimonytfaat,  in  1083,  James  I.  "  tasted 
of  the  firuit  of  this  tree  witb  great  pleasure.'*  Miller  aays  that  it  was  suffered 
to  perish  for  want  of  necessary  repairs  to  the  firamework.  A  fig  tree 
brought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  which  was  planted  by  him,  in  1648, 
in  the  garden  of  the  r^^ios  professor  of  Helvew  in  Christ-Churdb,  Oxford, 
seems  to  be  tbe  only  anaent  ng  tree  on  reoocd  stiU  ezisdng  in  Britain.  Some 
of  tbe  figs  produced  b^  this  tree  were  ezhibited  at  ameetmg  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  m  August,  1819 ;  and  otbers  gained  a  prize,as  the  best 
wbite  fig8,at  a  meedng  of  the  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  Hordcultural  Society, 
in  Angost,  1833.  An  account  of  tbis  tree,  by  BCr.  Baxter,  curator  o£  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  wiU  be  found  in  the  lAMidon  Hordcultural  Society^s 
TVmuadkms,  vol.  iiL  p.i83. ;  firom  which  it  appears  tbat,  in  1806,  Dr.  White, 
then  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ-Churcn,  caused  an  engraring  to  be 
made  of  the  tree.  It  was  at  that  time  81  ft.  hifffa,  and  the  trunk  mea- 
sored  3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumierence  at  its  upper  part.  The  tree,  when  we  saw 
it  in  1833,  contained  but  yery  slight  remains  of  the  old  trunk ;  but  it  had 
ifarown  out  a  nmnber  of  branches,  perfaaps  at  that  time  of  20  or  30  years' 
growth,  and  some  of  whicfa  were  upwards  of  85  fl.  in  length.  (See  partL 
Mag^  roL  x.  p.  105.)  Tbe  fig  tree,  though  introdoced  so  early,  appears  for 
a  iong  time  not  to  have  been  extensiy^  eultiTated  in  England.  Professor 
Bumet  tfainks  tfaat  tfais  was  owing  to  a  popular  prejudioe,  tSe  fig  faaving  been 
oncea common  vehicle  ibr  poison  s  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ideas  expressed 
m  the  Bi^  respecting  this  firuit;  the  best  blessing  of  heaTen  being  typified 
by  ereiy  man  sitting  onder  his  own  fig  tree.  In  France,  the  culture  of  tne  fig 
tree  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  tiU  tfae  time  of  Oliyier  De  Serres ; 
but  it  is  now  general  tbrougfaout  tbe  wfaoie  country.  In  tfae  aoutfa  of 
France^  figs  are  grown  for  drying  as  an  artide  of  oomoserce,  but  in  tfae  nortfaera 
prorinces  they  are  onl^  used  for  the  table.  Inthe  East,  as  weUasinltaly 
and  Spain,  6a  form  a  prindpal  artiole  of  sostenance  for  tbe  population,  and 
a  consideral»e  article  of  cooMOMree.  According  to  M'CuUoch,  the  import- 
ation  into  Brttam  is  aboot  fOfiOO  cwt.,  notwithstanding  tfaat  erery  cwt. 
pays  a  doty  of  21«.,  wfaicfa  excoads  lOOper  eent  upon  tfae  price  of  the  fi^  in 
boiid.  If  tliis  duty  were  redooed,  he  aavs,  to  8««  or  10«.  the  cwt.,  it  may  very 
finriy  be  coBcIoded  tbat  the  quanti^  unported  would  very  soon  be  trebled, 
or  more. 

In  Britain,  the  fig  is  in  general  coltivation  in  first-iate  gardens;  usually 
against  waUs;  bot  in  some  parts  of  tbe  southem  counties,  as  along  the  coast 
of  SusBex,aBd  in  Devooshire,  te.,  as  standards.  In  Scotiand,it  is  never  seen 
as  a  standard;  but  it  ripens  its  firuit  aaunst  a  south  wall»  without  the  aid  of 
fire  beat»  in  some  parts  of  East  LoSiian,  and  in  Wigtonshire ;  and  against 
a  floed  waU,  even  m  the  ndghbourbood  of  Olasgow.  The  lareest  fig  tree 
against  a  wall  which  we  have  seen  in  England  is  at  Famham  CasUe,  where,in 
85  years,  it  bas  reaohed  the  heigbt  of  40ft.  against  the  walls  of  the  casde. 
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and  produce  abandant  crops ;  tbough  the  fruit  is  iDferior  in  flavour  to  tbaC 
ripened  against  walls,  except  in  venr  iine  seasons. 

Propniiet  and  Utet,  The  fig  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  for  its  fruit. 
Its  wood,  which  is  extremely  light  and  tender,  is  used,  in  France,  for  making 
whetstones,  from  its  facility  in  receiving  and  retaining  the  emery  and  tbe 
oii  that  are  employed  to  sharpen  smiths'  tools.  The  soft  wood  is  white,  and 
the  hcart-wood  yellow.  It  foses  a  great  deal  in  wei^t  by  drying;  but  it 
acquires  by  that  process  so  much  strength  and  elasticityy  that  the  screws  of 
wine-presses  are  made  of  it.  When  used  as  fuel,  it  does  not  give  a  very 
intense  heat ;  but  its  charcoal  has  the  valuabie  property  of  consuming  vefy 
slowly.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  demulcent  and  laxative ;  and  it  has  been  long 
used  m  domestic  medicine  as  a  poultice.  King  Hezekiah'8  boil  was  cured  by 
a  lurop  or  poultice  of  figs,  applied  according  to  the  directions  of  tsaiah,  and 
which,  Protessor  Bumet  observes,  is  tbe  first  poultice  tiiat  we  read  of  in  history. 
In  the  Canaries,  in  Portugai,  and  in  the  Greiek  Archipelaflo,  a  kind  of  brandy 
is  distilled  from  fermented  figs.  The  ieaves  and  bark  of  tne  fig  tree  abound  io 
a  milky  acrid  juice,  which  may  be  used  as  rennet,  for  raising  blisters,  and  for 
destroying  warts*  This  milkyjuice  containing  caoutchouc,  Indian  rubber  might 
oonsequently  be  made  from  the  common  fig  tree  in  England,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable ;  and,  on  account  of  the  same  property,  the  very  tenderest  of  the 
young  leaves.  might  be  given  to  the  iarva  of  the  sUkmoth.  AU  the  spedes 
of  the  genus  !F1cus,  and  also  of  the  allied  genus  C&rica,  are  said  to  bave  the 
singular  property  of  rendering  raw  meat  tender  when  hung  beneath  their  shade. 
On  what  cnemical  principle  this  is  to  be  accounted  £r,  we  are  ignorant, 
but  the  fiict  seems  undoubted.  As  a  fiiiit  tree,  the  fig  is  valuable  for  thriving 
and  ripenin^  fruit  in  situations  not  favourable  in  regard  to  light,  air,  or  soil ; 
such  as  against  walls  in  court-yards,  against  the  walls  of  bouses  in  crowded 
citie8,on  the  back-walls  of  green-houses  and  forcine-houses,  comparatively  in 
the  shade,  &c.  It  also  bears  lietter  than  any  other  fruit  tree  whatever,  in 
pots ;  and,  with  abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  heat,  will  produce,  in  a  stof^ 
three,  and  soraetimes  even  fbur,  crops  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

CuUure  and  Manasement  ofihe  Fig  m  Countriet  where  k  it  groum  at  an  Article 
of  Commerce,  In  France,  more  particularly  about  MarseiUes,  when  a  fig 
plantation  is  to  be  formed,  an  open  situation  is  made  choice  of  near  the  sea,and 
exposed  to  the  south  and  the  east.  The  ground  is  trenched  2  f^.  or  3  ft.  deep, 
and  richly  manured ;  and  the  trees  are  planted  in  squares,  or  in  quincunx,  at 
from  I2ft.  to  15  fl.  distance  from  each  other.  The  plants  are  watered  fre- 
(juently  during  the  first  summer,  and  lef^  without  any  pruning  whatever ;  but 
in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  they  are  cut  down  to  the  ground.  The  third 
year,  they  throw  up  viijorous  shoots,  five  or  six  of  which  are  retained  to  form 
a  bush ;  and  in  the  following,  or  fourth,year  the  tree  is  suffered  to  ripen  firuit. 
In  some  cases,  the  trees  are  trained  to  smgle  stems ;  and  tliis  b  generally  the 
case  in  Italy  and  Oreece,  where  the  climate  is  mUder,  and  the  tree  attams  a 
larger  size  than  in  France.  In  the  fiiture  management  of  the  trees,  they 
require  very  Uttle  pruning,  except  when  they  get  too  much  crowded  with 
branches.  They  seldom  suffer  from  insects  ;  but  always  more  or  less,  during 
very  hot  summers,  from  the  want  of  water,  which  they  require  in  abundance, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  transpiration  which  takes  place  from  their  lar^e 
leaves  and  very  porous  bark,  which  has  bnt  a  very  slight  epidermis.  Hence,  m 
seasons  of  very  great  drought,  the  branches  are  sometimes  completely  bumt 
up.  Severe  frost  has  the  same  effect  on  the  branches  in  winter,  even  at  Mar- 
•eiUes,  as  extreme  drought  has  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  all 
countries  which  may  properly  be  caUed  fig  dimates,  two  crops  are  produced 
in  a  vear:  the  first  is  from  the  old  wood,  and  corresponds  witn  our  crops  in 
Enguind ;  and  the  second  from  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  the  figs  pro- 
duoed  by  wbich,  in  this  country,  are  never  ripened  exoept  m  hot-houses.  In 
Ghreece  and  Egypt  a  third  crop  is  soroetiroes  produced.  The  first  crop  it 
ripened,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  in  May ;  and  the  second  crop  in 
September.    Those  which  are  to  be  dried  are  lefl  on  tbe  tree  tiU  they  are 
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dead  ripe,  which  is  known  by  a  drop  of  tweet  liquid  which  appeara  hanging 
from  the  eye.  The  figs,  being  gathcred*  are  plac^  on  wicker  hurdies,  in  a  dry 
airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  dew  is  off,  erery  moming  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  fiidlitate  the  progress  of  drving,  the 
figa  are  occasionally  flattened  with  the  hand ;  and,  in  moist  dull  weather^they 
are  phiced  in  roomt  warmed  by  stoves.  When  thoroughly  dried,  they  are 
packed  in  rush  baakets,  or  in  boxes,  in  layers,  altemately  with  long  straw  and 
lanrel  kaves,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold  to  the  mercfaants.  In  some  parts 
of  tfae  sonth  of  France^figs  are  prepared  by  dipping  them  in  hot  lye  made  fi^om 
the  aahes  of  the  fig  tree,  and  then  dried  ;  the  use  of  lye  being  to  harden  their 
ddns.  The  white  figs  are  preferred  for  the  market,  the  violet  kind  being 
retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  forming  in  Oreece« 
with  barley  bread,  their  principai  food  for  a  great  part  of  the  ^ear.  Fowls 
are  remarkably  fond  of  figs ;  and»  wbere  they  are  abundant,  aa  m  the  depart- 
roent  of  the  Var  in  France,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  they  are 
^ven  to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  bring  tbem 
mto  good  conditiony  or  to  fiitten  thero. 

Cmitttre  and  Management  of  the  Fig  in  the  North  ofFrance,  Except  in  the 
^ardens  of  private  persons,  where  the  fig  is  generally  trained  against  walls,  as 
m  Engiand,  there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  it  is  grown  for  its  firuit 
as  a  standard ;  and  the  principal  of  these  is  at  Argenteuil»  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  We  visited  the  fig  gardens  there  in  1828 ;  and  an  account  of  thera, 
at  length,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^i  Magagine,  vol.  vii.  p.  262.  The  fig 
trees  are  kept  as  low  bushes,  and  the  shoots  are  never  allowed  to  attain  more 
than  three  or  four  years*  growth;  because  it  is  necessary  to  bend  them  down  to 
the  ground,  and  retain  them  there,  by  means  of  stakes»  or  stones,  or  a  mass  of 
soilyto  protect  them  fix>m  the  dryinf  effects  of  the  frost.  It  u  observed  in  the 
Nouveau  Court  (TAgncuIturey  that  uie  figs  at  Argenteuil  are  never  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  (^ection  as  to  please  the  paktes  of  those  who  have  been 
'•ccustomedto  the  figs  of  MarseiUes.  They  are,  says  the  wnter,  always  either 
insipid  or  half  rotten ;  and,  even  to  bring  them  to  this  state,  it  is  necessary 
to  pinch  offthe  points  of  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  vine 
when  early  grapes  are  wanted ;  or  with  the  pea,  to  accelerate  the  maturity  of 
the  pods.  An  additional  process  is  requisite  in  cold  seasons,and  at  the  latter 
end  of  every  season  ;  and  that  is,  the  inserting  of  a  small  drop  of  oil,  by  means 
af  a  straw,  into  the  eye  of  the  fmit ;  which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
yital  priuciple,  and  causing  the  fig  to  part  readily  from  the  shoot,  like  ripe 
fniit ;  after  which  tt  soon  begins  lo  decay. 

CajnyUaHon.  This  process,  which  we  shall  hereafVer  describe,  and  which 
has  been  in  use  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  in  tbe  Levant,  was  first  men- 
tioned  by  Toumefort ;  and,  though  it  is  langhed  at  by  roany  of  tbe  French  phy- 
siologists  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  roust  be  of  some 
important  use.  It  is  all^ed  by  Bosc  that  it  has  no  other  object  than  that  of 
hastening  the  maturity  of1,he  crop ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that,  by  insurins 
the  fecundation  of  the  8tigma,it  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and,  by  fill- 
ing  it  with  mature  seeds,  to  render  it  more  nourishing.  Olivier,  the  botanical 
traveller,asserts  that,  afler  a  long  residence  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Archipelago,  he 
is  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  the  practice;  and  Bosc,  though  he  allows  that  it 
may  hasten  the  maturity of  the  figs,  as  the  larva  of  tbe  p vrale  pommonelle  hastens 
the  maturity  of  the  apple  in  France,yet  believes  that  it  has  no  effect  in  improving 
either  the  size  or  tne  flavour  of  the  fruit.  M.  Bemard,  the  author  of  a 
Memaire  sur  le  Figuier,  and  of  the  article  on  that  tree  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamely  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  the  figs  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  capriScation  are  inferior  to  others  in  size,  flavour,  and  the  property  of  keep- 
ing.  In  Egypt,  where  the  sycamore  fig  is  the  prevaiiing  species,  an  operation 
is  performed  on  the  fhiit,  which  is  said  to  answer  the  purposeof  capnfication, 
as  &r  as  respects  early  ripening.  When  the  fruit  is  a  third  part  of^  its  size,  a 
slice  is  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  the  stamena, 
which  have  not  by  this  thne  matured  their  fertilising  dust.     The  wound  is 
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immediatelj  covered  with  sap»  whicfa  thickeDSyand  fonos  a  mass  thatexcludet 
the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  fhiit ;  and  the  coniequence  ib,  that  it  ripeos, 
or  becomes  ready  to  drop  off,  in  half  the  time  usuany  tidLen  by  nature,  without 
losinff  any  of  its  size  or  of  its  flavour.  This  process,  Bosc  obsenres,  deservea 
a  trifd  in  France. 

T&e  Procest  of  CapnficaHon  is  described  by  Toumefort ;  and  his  descriptioo 
differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  Pliny.  It  consists  in  inducing  a  certain 
species  of  insect  of  the  gnat  kind,  which  abounds  on  the  wiid  Eg,  to  entet 
the  iruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  for  the  purpose  of  fecundating  the  fertile  flowera 
in  theinterior  of  the  fhiit  by  thefarinaof  thebarren  ones  nearitsorifioe.  The 
detailB  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  Ree8*8  CyciopcBdia;  under  tfae  word 
Caprification  in  Martyn*8  JSller\  and  in  the  Encydopadia  o/Geography. 

Propagathn  and  Cu&ure.  The  fig  is  easily  propegated  by  cuttinga  of  the 
sfaoots  or  roots,  not  one  of  wfaich  will  fail ;  and  also  by  siickers,  layers,  and 
aeeds.  In  Britbh  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers;  thouttfa 
tfaese  do  not  ripen  their  wood,  the  fim  season,  8o  well  as  cuttings.  When  tne 
fig  is  to  be  planted  as  a  standard  tree,  constant  attention  must  be  peid  to 
remove  all  suckers  from  ita  collar,  and  all  side  sfaoots  from  its  stem.  When 
trained  against  a  wail  in  a*cold  climate,  the  branches  sfaould  proceed  from  a 
dngle  8tem,  and  not  from  tfae  coifaur,  as  is  generally  Cfae  case ;  because  tfae 
plant,  wfaen  so  treated,  produces  sfaootff  whicfa  are  lesA  vigorous,  and,  con- 
seouently,  more  likely  to  ripen  tfaeir  wood. 

Imects,  Accidenit,  and  Diteatei,  Tfae  fig,  in  faot  countries,  andin  dry  seaaoiM^ 

especially  wfaen  at  a  distance  from  tke  sea,  is  apt  to  faave  its  leaves  and  fhiit 

scorcfaed  and  shriveled  np  by  the  sun.      It  is  scarcely  8ub(ject  to  any  diseaaet; 

but  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  tfae  cocfaineal,  tfae  kermes,  and  psylla.    In 

Britisfa  gardens,  it  is  very  sddom  injured  by  insects  in  tfae  open  air;  but  it  ii 

verv  liable  to  tfae  attackt  of  tfae  red  spider,  the  coccus,  and  the  honey-dew, 

under  glass.    Abundance  of  water,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  like  that  of  itt 

indigenous  habitat,  the  sea  shore,  are  perhaps  tfae  best  preventives. 

Statirtie».  The  larg«H  ttandard  fig  tr«M  that  we  know  oT  In  tbe  nelthbouilMod  ot  London  ««  «t 
Syoo,  Chitwlck,  and  iu  the  Mile  End  Nurtery,  where  ther  are  about  15  ft  high.  In  8uMex,at 
Arundel  Caitle,  there  aro  Beveral  f  tandard  treet  in  the^oid  garden,  9S^  blgh ;  at  Tming,  near 
Worthing,  In  the  largest  flg  garden,  there  are  70  standard  treee,  ftom  18  ft.  to  16  ft  high.  At  Black- 
down  HouM,  near  Haislemere,  there  are  eome  flne  <dd  atandard  Ac  treee,  which  ripra  flruit  everr  Tear 
In  IfVance.  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Kante^  the  tree,  a«  a  ftandard,  seldom  exceedt  18  ft  in  hcdgnt :  at 
ATlgnon  it  attaini  the  height  of  SO  ft.  or  S5ft. ;  and,  in  1819,  we  obeerTcd  iome  Tery  finetpedmeaf  ia 
the garden  of  the  Military  Hotpital  there.  In  Italy,  at  Ifonsa,  atree, 60  yeait  old, it  aoft.  high  ;  the 
diameterorthetrunkl|ft,andof  theheadGOft  Plantc,  in  the  London  nunerice,  are  flrom  U.  fitf. 
to  5*.  each,  aceoidlng  to  the  Tarlety ;  at  Bollwyller,  i  Arancteach;  andat  Kew  York,  frcm  50 cents  tb 

Genus  V. 


Ijij 

BO'?Yil  W.    Thb  Bobya.    Xm.  SytL  DioD^da  Di-Tri&ndria. 

I4eiUifleaa»m.    Wllld.  SpL  Pl.,'!^?!!. ;  Alt  Hect  Kew.,  ed.  ^,  roL  ff. ;  LtaMlL  llat  8yrt.  oT  Bot» 

Spnoii^tHe».    Adilia  Mkkx.  fl  Bar.  Jmer.,  8.  p.8S9. ;  Bifel5vto  Smith  In  1tees*«  Cydop.,  Addeoda. 

DeriMUum,  Named  in  honour  of  Borp  de  Si.  Finoent  who  vMied  the  Mauritiui  and  tfae  Ide  of 
Bourbon,  to  eiamine  their  botany.  SnUtb.  in  Reee*c  qydMwrfiri,  ol4ects  to  the  name  of  Bdry« 
being  appUed  to  tbif  genus,  becaute  La  Btuardl^re  badjmrlously  given  the  same  name  to  another 
genus ;  and  hesuggests  thesulMtitutionof  thename  of  BlgeMhrte,  in  commemoratioo  of  Dr.  Bigelow 
of  Boston,  author  of  the  Floruia  BotUmiemeUt  and  of  tbe  American  Medkal  BotmM,  The  gtnut 
Bdrya  Lah.,  and  the  genus  B6rya  WUkL,  are  both  clted  In  lindL  Natural  Sl^ttem  (tfBotanv,  and  it 
U  Bost  probablethataBoChernamewiUbelnstttutedforooeofthem. 

Detcription,  ^c.  Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  hdgfat  of  firom  6  ft.  to 
12ft.  in  common  ^den  soil,  witfa  a  d^k  brown  or  purple  Imrk,  and  imall, 
deep  green,  opposite  leaTes.    Propagated  by  cuttings,  and  quite  hardy. 

1  1.  B.  x/GU^STRiMA  WiUd.    The  PriTet4ike  Borya. 

/dnii^dciaifuii,    WlHd.  8pc  PL,4.  p.  711. ;  Ait  Hovt  Kew.,  cd.  S.,  roL  & 

a^nonumee.    AdttU  ag6strina  meke.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p.884i  Bigelbrte  Ac^ttrioa  amM  in 

lleet*i  Ct/dap.  Adienta^  LoM.  Cat.,  ed.  ISSflL 
Tke  Seec*.    'rhe  plants  bearing  this  name  In  Loddiges*s  avfooretum  have  not  yet  flowered. 
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Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  In  habit  and  leaves,  somewhat  resembliiig  the  common  piiTet 
(Ligiistrum  yulg^re  L.y  Leaves  with  very  short  petiolei,  and  diaks  that  are 
lanceolate-oblong,  entire,  somewhat  membranous.  Fruit  rather  shortlj 
ovate.  (Mickx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  thicketa 
about  rivers,  in  the  countries  of  the  Illinois,  Tennessee,  &c ;  flowering  in 
July  and  August.  (SmUh.^  Introduced  into  England  in  1812,  by  Lyon; 
and  there  are  plants  in  tne  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  grows 
firedy  in  common  garden  soil,  forming  a  shnib»  apparently  a  fit  assodate 
for  J^igostrum,  Fontanesaa,  and  Prinos. 

•  2.  B.  (?L.)  ACUMiNAh-A  WiUd.    The  acuminate^nioA/  Borya. 

Uemmtmtiim.  Vmu.  SpL  Pl^  4.  p.  711.;  Ait  Hbrt  K«w.,  cd.  S..  toI.  6. 
S^fmamifmte».  Ad^lU  acumtniUa  MiehM.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p.  82&  1 48.; 

ngcftria  acuminiita  SmtUk  In  Bee^»  CgeUm.  Addemda,  Lodd.  Ctet. 

ed.1898. 
Tke  Sexe».    UDcertain  whieh  it  in  England. 
Bagraotngg.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  fi.  1 2&  ;  and  our  fig.  1SS9. 

Spec.  Char.,  4>e.  Leaves  membranous,  lanceolate  in 
almost  a  rhombic  manner ;  but  most  tapered  to  the 
outward  end ;  l^  in.  long,  serrulate. — Male  flowers 
several  together  in  small  sessile  tufb,  encompassed 
with  several  ovate  bracteas.  —  Female  nowers 
stalked,  very  small.  Fruit  pendulous,  elliptic-ob- 
long,  nearly  1  in.  long  before  it  is  ripe,  tapered  to 
the  tip  in  a  beak-like  manner.  —  It  appears  that  the 
timer  lateral  branches  form  something  like  thoms. 
(Mickt.  and  SnM.)  Indigenous  to  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Carolina  and  Oeorgia.  Introduced  into 
England  in  1812;  but  the  plants  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  not  yet  flowered.  The 
only  diflerence  which  we  can  observe  between 
B.  acumin^ta  and  B.  /igustrina  is^  that  the  fiormer 
has  the  leaves  of  a  paler  green.  1229 

m  3.  B.  (L.)  porulo'ba  WUid.    The  poreOike-doUcdUeaved  Borya. 

Uemi^fUation.    Wllld.  Sp.  n.,4.  pi71M  Ait  Hort  Kew..  ed.  fiL.  toL5. 

»»flywrr.    Ad^Ma  poniidy  Iffar.  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,^^9aiki  BiaeS»T<e  ponUM  MU  In  Ber**» 

(^lfclopL,  Addenda ;  >  &  ovUa  Lodd.  Cai..  ed.  VB3S. 
The  Sexee.    Unoertaln  whicb  it  in  England. 

pec    Char ,  Sfc     Leaves  coriaceous,  sessile,  lanceolatdy  ovate,  but  with  a 

blunt  point,  entire;  the  lateral  edfes  revolute;  under  suHace  rather  rusty, 
.  and  punctured  with  little  holes.  (AftcAx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.)     It  is  ind^nous 

to  the  coasts  of  Oeorgia  and  Florida.     Introduced  into  England  in  1806. 

The  plantfl  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  difier  firom  B.  /igiistrina, 

chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  shorter. 

m  4.  B.  DisTiCHoPHT^LLA  Nutt.    The  two-rowed-leaved  Borya. 

Ideutifieaiiom.    Nntt  Oen.  N.  Amer.  Fl..  8.  pu  883. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Ac  A  •hrvh,  18  (t  U>  16  ft  high.  Leavea  In  tworowt.  tubMarile,  lanoeolate.  acute.  entlie 
rooffh  at  tbe  edge,  membranouf.  Branchleta  verr  alender.  Scalet  oT  the  bud  pungently  aciite, 
m  **  confluent  in  tbe  leare*.**  Indigenoui  to  the  bankt  of  French  Broad  RiTer,  Eait  TenneiMe. 
\ymtiail,  who  had  teen  it  aUra)  llr.  Oeoige  Don  thlnka  that  thit  plant  hM  been  introdnoed ;  but 
r  MflB  it 


CHAP.  CI. 

OF   THK   HARDY  LIONEOU8   PLANT8   OF   THS  ORDER    CrLMA^CEJE. 

Thbt  are  included  in  three  genera,  which  have  the  foUowing  names  and 
characters :  — 

{/^LMUs  L.    Flowers,  in   most  species,  protruded   earlier  than  the  shoots 
and  leaves  o(  the  year;  disposed  m  groups,  each  group  lateral,  and  proceeding 
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from  a  bud  peculiar  to  it ;  the  flowers  of  the  group  Bttuated  each  upon  a 
peduncle,  or  each  upon  a  pedicel,  and  disposed  a  few  together  upon  short 
peduncles,  or  situated  in  both  modes.  Flowers  bisexual,  or  a  few  of  them 
male :  both  kinds  upon  one  plant.  Calyx  reddish,  distinct  from  the  ovary, 
top-shaped,  or  bell-snaped,  of  one  piece,  but  having  5  or  4—8  s^roents,  which 
are  imbricate  in  aestivation ;  remaining  until  the  fruit  falls.  Stamens  as 
many  as  the  segments ;  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  tbe  calyx,  oppositely 
to  the  segments,  and  prominent  beyond  them :  anthers  opening  lengthwise, 
outwardly  (SmUh),  mwardly  (T,  Nees  ab  Etenbeck).  Ovary  diiptic- 
oblong,  compressed,  cloven  at  the  summit,havingtwocells  and  a  pendulous 
ovule  in  eacb.  Style  very  short,  or  there  is  not  one.  Stigmas  2,  acuminate, 
viilous  on  the  inner  face.  —  Fruit  a  samara,  and  this  compressed,  more  or 
less  round  or  oval,  and  having  the  wing-like  part  membranous,  broad,  and 
present  all  round,  except  in  a  notch,  whose  base  is  the  place  of  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  stigmas.  Seed :  1  in  a  samara,  pendulous :  in  many  instances, 
it  is  not  perfected.  Embryo  not  attended  by  albumen,  straight,  its  radicle 
uppermost. — Species  several :  wild  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  India; 
one  or  more  in  Asia,  one  in  China.  Trees :  some  of  the  species  attaining 
great  size  and  age.  Bark  rugged.  Wood  hard.  Branches  twiggy.  Flowcrs 
small.  Leaves  altemate,  in  2  ranks,  feather-veined ;  in  most,  unequal  at 
the  base,  annual,  serrate,  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Stipules  oblong, 
deciduous.  Leaves  within  the  bud  folded  lengthwise,  in  2  pordons, 
upright,  with  scales  between  leaf  and  leaf.  (T,  Neet  ah  Etenbeck,  Gen, 
PL  FL  Germ.:  Smith,  EngL  Flor.;  Duby  et  Decand.  Bot.  GcUlic.:  and 
observations.) 

Pla'ner>4  Gmelin.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  each  in  a  disdnct  flower ;  in  each 
case,  upon  the  same  plant. — Female  and  bisexual  flowers.  Calvx  liell-shaped, 
disdnct  from  the  ovary,  membranous,  green,  of  one  piece,buthaving  dcitiate 
lobes.  Stamens,  in  the  bisexual  flower,  4—5  less  developed  than  those  in  the 
male  flower.  Ovary  topshaped,  viilous.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  diverging,  white, 
pimpled.  Fruit  roundish,  gibbous,  pointed,  dry,  2-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
mg  I  seed. —  Male  flower.  Calyx  as  in  the  female  and  bisexual  flowers. 
Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted  near  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
oppositely  to  its  lobes.  Anthers  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  bome  outwardly  to  the  filament,  of  2  lobes  that  seem  as  4,  and  2  cells 
that  open  sidewise  and  lengthwise. — ]In  P.  Omelint  the  firuits  are  in  heads; 
and  in  P.  Richardt  nearly  solitary.— Species  2 — ?  3.  Trees :  nadves  of 
Asia  and  North  America.  Leaves  alternate  and  more  or  less  ovate  and 
toothed ;  feather-veined  and  annual ;  and  the  flowers  small,  and  not  showy. 
P.  Rich4rdt  has  sdpules :  which  are  straight,  pointed,  villous,  and  soon  fatl 
ofi*.  This  species  has  united  by  ingramng  with  the  elm.  {Turpm  and 
Michatix.) 

CVltis  Toum.  Flowers  bome  upon  the  shoots  of  the  year,  axillair ;  either 
solitary,  or  2 — 3  together,  each,  in  any  case,  upon  a  peduncle ;  or  nrom  2  to 
many,  in  a  raceme  or  panicle :  in  the  kinds  hardy  m  Britain,  the  flowers 
are  protmded  Just  previously  to  the  leaves  to  which  thev,  or  the  fi^uits,  are 
afterwards  axillary :  bisexual,  or,  less  commonly,  by  the  imperfecdon  of 
the  pisdl,  only  roale  in  eflect ;  boUi  kinds  upon  one  plant,  and  when  thev 
occur  in  the  same  raceme,  the  latter  are  the  lower.  Calyx  bell-shaped, 
disdnct  from  the  ovary,  5 — 6-f)arted,  the  segments  imbricate  in  aesdvation. 
Stamens  5 — 6,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  oppositely  to  its  lobes, 
and  they  are  shorter  than  the  lobes.  Filaments  at  first  incurved.  Anthers 
cordate-acuminate;  the  cells  2,  opening  at  the  sides.  Ovary  ovate,  1-celled. 
Stigmas  2,  sessile,  acuminate,  long,  spreading  or  recurved,  downy  or 
glanded,  simple  or  2-parted.  Fruit  a  dmpe,  subglobose.  Ovule  and  seed, 
each  I,  and  pendulous.  Embryo  sickle-shaped,  its  radicle  uppermost :  traces 
of  subgelatinous  albumen  are  between  the  cotyledons. — Species  19  or  more ; 
1  wild  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Afiica,  and  Iberia;  in  the  Levant ;  and  2  in 
China;  4  in  North  America ;  some  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
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several  in  India.  Some  of  them  grow  in  moist  soil.  Most  of  them  are  trees 
with  spreading  heads  and  slender  branchlets.  In  some,  the  bark  of  the 
branchlets  and  branches  has  white  oblong  spots  scattered  here  and  there. 
LeaYcs  altemate,  in  2  ranks,  ovate  and  point^,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate; 
roiigh  on  tkie  upper  surface,  apparently  from  the  callous  bases  and  remains 
of  bristles ;  annud  in  the  kinds  hardy  m  Britain,  and  theae  have  the  primary 
vetns  forming  but  a  soudl  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  eztending  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  disk  of  the  ieaf.  Sdpules  lanceoutey 
soon  falling  ofi*.  Leaves  in  the  bud  not  folded,  but  plaited,  with  scales  present 
between  l^  and  leaf.  Fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  eatable,  but  small  in  quantity. 
(T.Ncet  ab  Etenbeck,  Gen.  PL  Fl:  Germ.;  Spreng,  Sytt ;  Watt.  Dend. 
Brit.:  Smkk  in  ReeitCyd.;  DubyetDec.  Bot.  GalUc,;  and  observations.) 

Genus  I. 


LTLMUS  L.    Thb  Elm.    Lin.  St/tf.  Pent^ndria  Dig^nia. 

Uemiificaikm.  Lia  Ocii.,l£a }  Lam.  ni..  t  I85l  ;  T.  Neet  ab  EwDbcck  0«n.  PL  Fl.  Oera.,  flMC  S 
t.  a  i  Sm.  EngL  FI,  3.  p.  1,  S.  aod  19. }  LindL  Nat  Syit  of  Bot.,  p.  179. 

JwiwywCT.    Oirme,  Fr.  \  Ulm,  or  HOiter,  Qer. ;  Otmo.  ItaL 

JitTieuiiom.  C/^iu  it  «uppoted  to  be  derired  tnm  tbe  Saxon  word  efM,  or  «Am  ;  a  name  wblch  b 
applled,  witb  very  digbt  aiteratlonc,  to  tbia  tree,  in  all  the  dialecta  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Uhn  !• 
atill  one  oT  tbe  Oerman  namet  ftor  the  dm ;  and  the  city  of  Uhn  is  «aid  to  derire  iti  name  tttna 
the  great  nomber  of  ehn  treet  tbat  are  growlng  near  it  Hiere  are  abore  fbrty  pUcet  in  EngUnd, 
mentioned  tn  tbe  Doomtdaif-BoolCi  wbtch  Uke  tbeir  namei  tnm  that  of  the  elm ;  auch  aa  Bam 
Ehu,  Nine  Elm*,&c. 

Deteriptkmy  ^c.  The  elms  are  long^Hved  trees,  with  hard  wood ;  nicged,  and 
sometimes  corky,  bark;  and  zigzag,  somewhat  slender,  branches.  The  leaves 
are  altemate,  stalked,  deciduous,  in  general  serrated  and  harsh ;  unequal  at  the 
base,  and  bearinff  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  axils  of  the  primary  veins.  The  flowers 
are  earlier  than  the  leaves,  tufled,  copious,  and  dark  red ;  the  capsules  are  paJe, 
ehafl^,  and  hght,  servjng  as  a  wing  to  the  seed,  which  is  often  imperfect.  (See 
Sndtks  Engl.  Flora^  ii.  p.  19.^  The  roots  of  young  plants,  in  soroe  of  the 
speciesy  are  of  leathery  tougnness,  very  strong,  of  considerable  length  and 
sappleness.  The  commoner,  and  perhaps  all,  the  kinds  increase  rapidly  in 
the  niimber  and  the  size  of  their  roots  and  branches.  U.  camp^stris  emits 
sttckers  from  the  older  roots,  which  are  extended  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  U.  montana.  AU  have  strong  upright- 
erowing  trunks ;  but  these  vary,  in  the  several  kinds,  in  their  diameters  and 
length.  The  disposition  of  the  branches  reiatively  to  the  trunk,  and  to  the 
head  which  they  constitute,  also  varies  exceedingly ;  and  considerable  dif- 
ference  of  character  prevails  in  the  spray.  For  example,  the  tufted  twigs 
of  U.  camp^stris  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the  prominent  wand-Iike 
shoots  which  Btand  out  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  heads  of  youne 
trees  of  U.  montiina,  and  a)l  its  varieties,  or  allied  species;  though  m  old 
trees  the  branches  spread  horizontaliy,  and  beoome  drooping  at  their  extre- 
mtties.  The  tufted  shoots  of  U.  camp^tris  assume  occasionidly  the  character 
of  knots  ofentangled  cord;  and  those  tufts  are  called  witch  knotsin  some 
places.  The  character  of  the  foliage  is  nearlv  the  same  in  all  the  kinds  of 
dm.  That  of  U.  camp^tris  is  very  striking,  trom  the  smallness  of  the  leaves, 
their  numbery  the  depth  of  their  green,  and  their  somewhat  rounded  fmire : 
they  remain  on,  also,  till  veiy  late  in  theyear.  In  U.  montkia,  U,  m.  gUbra, 
U.  americ^a,  and  in  some  other  kinds,  the  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  some- 
times  pointed,  with  the  marainal  teeth  more  obvious,  though,  perhaps,  onlv 
from  tne  size  of  the  disk ;  their  green  is  lighter ;  and,  in  general,  they  faU 
off  much  earlier,  than  those  of  U.  camp^stris.  The  different  kinds  varv,  also, 
considerabiy  in  their  time  of  leafing.  The  leaves  of  all  the  sorts  have  tne  base 
unequal»  the  margins  doubly  dentated,  and  are  feather-nerved.  The  flowerp 
are  always  protruded  before  the  leaves,  and  are  disposed  in  smaU  groups. 
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wfaich  give  a  knoUed  character  to  the  leaflets  brancbes,  before  they  are  fiiUy 
developed ;  but  which  aflerwards,  from  their  colour,  and  their  being  supported 
on  peduncles,  look  iike  liule  tufts  of  red  fringe.  The  aeeds  of  the  elm,  alsoy 
differ  in  the  different  kinds.  *'  The  inner  berk  of  the  elm  is  sligfatly  bitter 
and  astringent ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  poisess  any  important  quality.  The 
substance  whicfa  exudes  spontaneously  from  it  is  callea  ulmine.'*  {lAndley^t  N^U, 
Si/it,  cf  Bot,^  p.  179.)  Smali  Uadders  wfaicfa  possess  considerable  vuhierary  pro- 
perties  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  ehns,  particularly  in  warm  countries.  Tfae 
elm  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Nortfa  Americay  and  part  of  Ada  and  Africa, 
extending  as  fiu*  south  as  tfae  coast  of  Barbary,  and  as  fiur  nortfa  as  Russia. 
Tfae  elm  faas  been  a  well  known  tree  since  tbe  time  of  the  Romans;  and, 
of  all  the  European  trees,  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  genarally  cultnrated, 
and  most  commonly  applied  to  a^ricultural  purposes.  The  reasons  for 
this  preference,  no  doubt,  are,  that  its  culture  is  extremely  easy ;  itsgrowth 
rapia ;  and  that  it  will  thrive  in  ahnost  any  soil  or  situation.  It  may  aiso 
be  transplanted,  witfa  comparative  safety,  at  ahnost  any  age ;  and  tfae  timber 
will  remain  uninjured  for  a  greater  length  of  dme  than  any  other,  whoi 
exposed  to  moisture.  To  counterbalance  tfaese  advantages,  the  timber  is 
very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  unless  it  be  constantly  moist,  or  the  wood  be 
kept  tor  several  years,  after  it  is  cut,  before  it  is  used.  The  tree,  while  in  a 
living  state,  is  also  very  of^en  attacked  by  insects;  and  the  timber  is  liable  to 
become  worm-eaten.  Trees  grown  on  a  dry  soil,  and  singly,  make  tfae  bett 
timber  ;  but  tbey  are  neither  so  larse  nor  so  long-lived  as  those  grown  in  a 
moister  soil,  wiiicfa  form  wfaat  is  ciuied  in  France  le  bou  ^rat,  Notwitfa- 
standing  tfais,  tfae  elm  wiU  not  thrive  in  very  moist  soil,  as  tt  is  by  no  means 
an  aquadc  tree,  like  the  alder.  The  wood  of  elms  that  have  been  frequendy 
pruned  becomes  knotted;  and  this  wood,  when  polisfaed,  is  very  omamentaL 
To  obtain  it,  tfae  trees  in  France  are  sometimes  kept  lopjped,  and  faeaded  down 
every  three  or  four  years.  The  variety  called  tne  twisted  elm  (orme  tor- 
dllard)  is  also  much  esteemed  for  its  wood ;  as  arethe  monstrosides,  or  knobs, 
found  occasionally  on  all  tfae  species  of  elm;  and  whicfa,  when  cut  into  tfain 
slices,  and  polisfaed,  are  kept  by  cabinet-makers  for  tfae  purpose  of  veneering. 
Tfae  elm  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  of  tfae  different  species  to  vary  fhun 
seed ;  so  mucfa  so  tfaat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  in  tfais  genus  wfaicfa  are 
spedes  and  wfaicfa  are  variedes ;  or  even  to  wfaat  species  tfae  variedes  bdong. 
To  us  it  appears,  tfaat  tbere  are  only  two  sorts  whicfa  are  truly  'disdnct ; 
viz.  U,  camp^tris  and  U,  mont^na.  U,  americina,  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Masters  of  Canterbury,  wfao  faas  paid  great  attendon  to  tfae  genus,  and  raised 
many  sorts,  botfa  from  American  and.'£uropean  seeds,  is  idendcaJ,  or  apparendy 
so,  witfa  wbat  is  called  tfae  Ilundngdon  elm ;  a  varietv  laised  at  Hundngdon, 
between  80  and  90  years  ago,  from  seeds  gathered  m>m  trees  in  tfaat  neigfa- 
bourfaood.  U,  gl^bra  and  U,  m^jor  seem  intermediate  between  U,  camp^ 
tris  and  U,  mont^a.  U,  effi^sa  appears  veiy  distina;  but  is  probably  only 
a  varietv  of  U.  camp^tris.  Of  all  the  numerous  variedes  whicfa  may  be 
procured  in  Britisfa  nurseries,  tfae  best  kinds  for  cultivation  for  tfaeir  timber 
appear  to  be,  tfae  Huntingdon  elm  (£7.  nLglabraveg^),  and  tfae  wycfa  elm 
(^.mont^na);  and  for  ornament,  tfae  weeping  elm  {U.  montina  pendula), 
tfae  subevergreen  elm  (^U,  camp^stris  virens),  and  tfae  twiggy  elm  (^U,  cam* 
p^tris  viminalis).  The  sucker-bearing  elms  are  chiefly  the  varieties  of  U, 
camp^stris,  and  these^  seldom  produce  seeds;  but  U,  montkia,  and  U,  m. 
glid)ra,  and  their  varieties,  whicfa  never  throw  up  suckers,  produce  seeds  in  the 
greatest  abundance  every  year.  U,  camp^stris  does  indeed  produce  seeds 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  England ;  and  the  U,  <u  vuninalis  is  a  British 
seedling.  In  France,  U,  camp^stris  ripens  seeds  much  mora  fireely,  and  these 
have  given  rise  to  many  varieties. 

t  \,  U,  CAMPE^STBis  L,    The  EngfUh,  field,  or  common  maU-Ieaved,  Elm. 

Idem^fiBoUm,    Lin.  SpL  Pl.,  977. :  Vmid.  Sp.  Pl»  p.  1991 ;  Hoii  PL  Auftr.,  1.  pi  SSa  ;  Sm.  EbgL 
Fl.,  t.pL  Sa  i  UndL  8yno|i&,  pi  SK.  i  Hock.  Br.  11.,  cA  &,  |lUL  i  Mackay  FL  UUwn^ 
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fjummnuM.  mmm  ilUnUi>Mv  N^  Ott^  IVb.  16L  cao  17.,  and  Ub.  17.  oqn  11.,  Cm».  EpH.,  7D., 
ri/Va  UK.  I,  BmU,  BUL,  2.  9d9.  i   U.  mlnor,  Mio  angutto  teabro,    Oer.  Bmae.,  1«».  t, 

f^frm^.  fii^  Bot.  1 188&  ;  N.  Du  Hani.,  SL 1 4fiL ;  Dod.  Pmpt,  837.  f. ;  Ger.  Edmc,  148a  i 
HaTne^  1 27.7Wchx.  North  Anor.  SylTa,  lU.  1 1S9.  £  1. ;  and  the  pUtM  lo  oor  liH  Volume 

Spec.  Char^  «fr.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4- 
clefL  Samara  oblong,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous.  (Smith  Eng.  Flora,)  A 
tree  firom  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height ;  flowering  in  Bftarch  and  Aprif,  and 
ripening  its  seeds  in  May. 

VaneHet,  These  are  very  numerous,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  and 
most  of  thera  have  been  lelected  by  nurserymen  from  their  seed-beds.  Any 
(Mie,  Baudrillart  remarks,  who  has  erer  observed  a  bed  of  seedling  elms,  must 
hare  nodced  that  some  have  large  leaves,  and  some  sroall  ones ;  some  are 
early,  and  some  late;  some  have  smooth  bark,  and  some  rough  bark;  and 
8ome  soft  leaves»  and  others  ver}'  rougfa  ones.  Some  varieties  are  higher  than 
others;  the  branches  take  now  a  vertical,  and  again  a  horisontal,  direction. 
In  sbort,  whfle  botanists  describe^and  cultivators  sow,they  will  find  that  na- 
ture  sports  with  their  labours,  and  seems  to  delight  in  setting  at  fiuilt  alike  the 
acience  of  the  one,  and  the  hop^  of  the  other.  This  is  always  the  case  with 
plants  that  have  been  long  submitted  to  the  cultivation  of  man.  The  cares 
tbat  are  bestowed  upon  them,  the  different  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  different  kmds  of  treatment  which  they  receive,  appear  to  change 
tbdr  native  habits.  (See  J^U  det  Eaiue  et  Forels,  ii.  p.  460.)  The  quan- 
tity  of  the  timber  of  the  several  varieties  differs  as  much  as  the  size  of  the 
leavea  and  the  habit  of  growth.  In  some  varieties,  such  as  C^.  c  vimi- 
nalis,  it  is  of  no  value,  from  the  slendemess  of  thetrunk;  in  others,  the  tree 
is  sulject  to  decay  at  the  joints  of  the  branches»  the  bark  to  split  into  long 
tfain  strips,  and  tbe  interior  of  the  trunk  to  rot.  The  most  valuable  varieties 
lc>r  cultivation  as  dmber  trees  are,  U,  c  stricta,  U.  c  acutif^Iia,  U,  c  4Iba,  and 
U,  c  latifdlia.  We  shall  first  give  the  names  of  the  principal  variedes  of  the 
common  Engiish  elm  .which  are  to  be  found  in  Bridsh  nurseries ;  and, 
next,  the  names  of  those  which  are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  France.  We  might 
faave  doubled  thenumber  of  these  varieties;  and  we  should  have  felt  iusd- 
fied  in  including  among  them  U.  suber6sa,  and  perhaps  some  other  kinds 
wbich  we  bave  treated  as  species ;  for  there  is,  in  truth,  no  certainty  as 
to  what  are  species  and  what  variedes  in  elms. 

A^  ffmber  Treet, 

7V.C.I  vulgdru, U camp^stris Hort,  Dur, — Very  twiggy;  pale  smooth bark ; 
of  irregular  frowtn  in  some  plants,  with  almost  norizontal  branches, 
whereno  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
aoils,  it  is  very  sulject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  is  leaden- 
coloured  whife  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age.  A 
bad  variety  to  cultivate  lor  timber. 

2  U.  c.  2  latifoUa  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  speciea,  and  ex- 
pands  them  very  early  in  spring.  There  is  a  tree  of  thb  variety  in 
the  London  Hordcultural  Societv*s  Oarden,  which,  in  1824,  after 
being  lOyears  planted,  was  17  ft.  nigh. 

)  U.  e.  3  &lba  Masters.  —  Of  uprigfat  growth.  The  old  bark  cracks  in 
irregular  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with  age.  Shoota  with 
tfae  bark  dn^d  with  red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red. 
Leaves  shinmg,  and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near 
resemblanee  to  tfaose  of  U,  eff&sa.    A  valuable  timber  tree. 

1t  U.  c.  4  acut^oih  Masters.  —  Growth,  during  its  early  stages,  very  like  the 
last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  specimens,  more  taperin^  and 
the  braoches  more  pendulous.  The  young  leaves  do  not  justify  its 
namc  Bark  like  the  last.  This  appcars  very  common  in  some 
parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.     AIso  a  good  timber  tree. 

I  U.  c.  5  ttricta  Hort,  Dur.  Red  Endish  Elm.  —  One  of  ihe  most  valu- 
able  timber  trees  of  ibe  small-Teaved  kinds.  Growth  vcry  rigid. 
4x 
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The  tknber  is  exceUent ;  and  the  tree  foi*ms  poles  of  equal  diameter 
throughout.  There  are  fine  speciineas  of  this  tree  in  Minster, 
Thanety  and  at  Ickbam,  near  Canterbury.  In  Mr.  May's  park,  at 
Herne,  where  there  are  several  kinds  of  elmSy  ail  of  which  thrive 
remarkably  well,  one  recently  cut  down  showed  this  day  (Nov. 
14.  1836)  indications  of  upwards  of  100  years'  growth.  A  portion 
of  the  trunk  girts  15  ft  for  16  ft.  in  length.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  tree  has  been  appropriated.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society'8  Oarden,  marked  U,  c  r^bra,  which,  judging  fi^om  the  spe- 
cimens  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  appears  to  be  identical  with  this 
variety.  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  and,  in  1834,  had  attained  the  height 
of  32  fl.,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter,  afier  being  10  years  planted. 

S  U  c.  6  vtrent  Hort.  Dur.,  or  Kidbrook  Eim,  is  almost  evergreen  in  a 
mild  winter ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  most  omamental  tree  of  uie  genus. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because, 
in  some  autumns,  the  frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the 
tree  of  spreadins  habit.  This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind,  grows 
well  apon  chalk.  Notwithstandin^  its  name  of  Ridbrook  elm,  a 
place  m  Sussex,  it  is  a  Comish  vanety.  There  is  a  fine  tree  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  named  there  U,  montana  nod6sa, 
which  fully  answers  to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters. 

5t  U.  c.  7  comubiSruis  Hort. ;  U,  strlcta  Lindl,  Synop.,  p.  227.,  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836 ;  the  Comuh  Elm ;  is  an  upright-branched  tree,  with  amall , 
strongly  veined,  coriaceous  leaves.  **  Branches  bright  brown,  smooth, 
rigid,  erect,  and  very  compact.'*  (Lindl.)  This  variety,  in  the  climate 
of  London,  is  a  week  or  fortnight  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  the 
common  elm.  It  attains  avery  great  height,  and  hasa  somewhat 
nerrower  head  than  the  species.  There  are  very  large  8[>ecimens 
of  it  at  Bagshot  Park,70years  planted,  which  are  70  ft.  high;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Worcestershire, 
at  Croome,  the  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  70'ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  There  are  young  trees  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*8  Garden,  one  of  which,  in  1834,  after  being 
10  years  planted,  was  15  ft.  high ;  and  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 
Dr.  Lindiey  mentions  a  subvariety  of  this  sort,  with  much  smaller 
leaves ;  which  he  has  named  U.  s.  2  parvifdiia,  and  which  is  the  U. 
8.  2  microphyila  of  Lodd.  Cat,,  1836.  There  are  two  other  sub- 
varieties  mentioned  in  Lodd,  Ca/.,  under  the  names  of  U,  s.  &speray 
and  U,  8.  crispa. 

t  U.  CpSsamiemis ;  U.  aarm^nsas  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  the  Jersey  Eim;  is  a 
free-growing  variety,  differin^  very  little  from  the  species.  There  are 
trees  of  this  kind  20ft.  high  m  the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden. 

t  U.  c.  9  tortuota;  U,  tortuosa  Lodd,  Cat,,  1836;  ?  Orme  tortillard,  JFV. 
T^  tujitted  Elnu  —  For  an  account  of  the  uses  of  this  tree,  see  the 
list  of  French  varieties,  p.  1379.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  6  ft.  high. 

B.     Omamentalf  or  curiout,  TVeet, 

t  U.  c.  \0f6rut  varieeatit  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  This  varietv,which  may 
be  caUed  the  silver-leaved  elm,  bas  the  leaves  stripecf  with  white, 
and,  in  spring,  is  very  ornamental. 

S  U.  c.  11  betuktfd&a,  U.  6etulsf51ia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  bas  leaves 
somewhat  resembline  those  of  the  common  birch. 

$  U.  c.  12  vhnindlit;  U.  vunin^lis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  and  the  plate  in  our 
last  Voiume ;  has  small  leaves,  and  numerous  slender  twig4ike 
branches.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  el^gant  variety ;  and  easily  reco^- 
nised,  either  in  summer  or  winter.  In  some  stages  of  its  fbliage,  this 
sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  varietv  of  birch.  It  is  quite  useless 
foT  timber,  but  makes  an  omamental  trec,  with  a  clianicter  uf  its 
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owiL  h  WM  ndsed  in  IBI7,  by  Mr.  Ma^ters.  The  stenis  are 
erect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  exceed  90ft.  in  beigbt.  It 
produces  an  abundance  ot  twigs,  and  tbese  are  in  great  part  pendu- 
I0U8,  wbence  its  name.  Tbere  is  a  fine  tree  of  tnis  variety  in  the 
Hoiticultural  Sodetfs  Garden,  whicb,  in  1834,  wben  we  had  a 
drawing  taken  of  it,  was  90ft.  bigb. 

t  U.  c.  IS poFV^Via ;  U,  parvifolia  Jac.  Pl.  Rar.  Hort.  Sckaenbr.,  iii.  p.  26 1 . 
t.  262.,  Potr.  Sncyd.  SuppL,  iv.p.  1B9.,  Rapm.  et  SchuU.  Sytt.  Veg., 
vi.  p.  302.,  IVm.  Emtm.  Hort.  BeroL,  i.  p  295.,  Wilid.  Baumz.,  i.  n. 
521. ;  CT^.  micropbyila  Pert.;  U.  pumila  var.  /8  (transbalcal^nsb)  PtuL 
Rou., i.  p.  76.  t.  48. ;   U.  piimila  WUM.  Sp.  PL, i.  p.  1326.,  A'U.  Hort. 
KetD^  Gmel.  556.,iii.  p.  105.  No.  82.,  Poiret  En<*yc.  Meth.,  iv.  p.  612. 
Rcgm.  H  SckuU.  Sytt.  Veg.,  vi  p.  202. ;   U.  p. 
151118  nArvis,  &c.,   Pluk  Alm.,  p.  293.;    U. 
bikmihi  Enum.  SHrp.  Ruth.,  p.  180.  No.  260.; 
and  our  Jig.  1230.  —  A  tree,  according  to 
PiBUaa,  who  mentions  several  varieties  of  it,  ^ 
very  common  in  all  tbe  woods  of  tbe  south 
of  Kussia,  and  varying  in  height  from  that 
cf  a  middle-dzed  tree  to  that  of  a  diminu-  ^ 
tive  Bbrub,  aecording  to  the  soil  and  climate 
in  wbich  it  grows.    It  is  very  plentiful  about 
OaucasuB ;  tbrougb  Sibern,'  it  gradually  be- 
comes  more  scarce ;  but  it  occurs  again  about 
tbe  Lake  Baikal,  where  the  inhabitants  use 
tbe  leaves  aa  a  substitute  for  tea.     It  bas 
been  treated  by  mott  botaniats  as  a  species ; 
but  it  18  not  nearly  so  distinct  from  U.  cam- 
p^atria  aa  (7.  c  vimini^,  whicb  we  know 
to  bave  been  raised,  by  Mr.  Mastm,  from  1^^ 

seeds  of  the  common  English  elm.  Tbe  wood  of  tbis  variety,  ac- 
eonfing  to  Pallas,  when  it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  is  very  hard  and 
tougb ;  and  it  is  veined  witb  transverse  lines.  Tbe  Yoot  is  also 
beautifully  variegated,  and  used  by  the  tumer  and  cabinet-maker. 
One  of  the  subvarieties  mentioned  by  Pallas  has  the  bark  somewhat 
fungous  or  corky ;  another  bas  the  brancbes  slender,  wand-like,  and 
of  a  wbidsb  grey.  In  mountain  rocks,  the  branches  are  sbort  and 
tbick ;  but,in  sandy  soils,  the  trees  are  small,  and  the  sboots  slender. 

S  U.  c.  l^piamJoHaf  U.  planif51ia  Hort.,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  iii  our  last 
VoUime,  ia  a  bandsome  small  tree,  cloeely  resembling  the  preceding 
variety. 

^  U.  tf.  15  ehinentit ;  U.  cbin^sis  Pert.,i.  p.  291.  No.  9.,  Rami.  et  Schutl. 
Sy9t,  Veg.yVi.  p.  303.;  Th^  de  TAbb^  Oallois,  Orme  nain,  Fr.;  and 
ourfig.  1231.;  is  a  low  busb,  introduced  from  China, 
but  when  is  uncertain.  Notwitbstanding  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  being  kept  in  green-bouses  in  some  cases, 
and  retainin^  its  leaves  there  through  the  winter,  we 
cannot  consider  it  as  anything  else  than  a  variety  of 
U.  camp^atris.  We  are  confirroed  in  this  opinion  by 
Mr.  Mam,  wbo  brought  home  some  ptants  ot  this  sort 
from  China,  and  found  tbem  stand  the  rigour  of  our 
wiutei'8  in  tbe  garden  of  bis  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^ 
Norris  of  Grove  Street,  Hackney.  (Sce  Gard.  Mag., 
▼ol.  iL  p.  139.)  We  believe  it  to  be  the  same  sort 
wbich  18  sometimes  imported  from  Cbina,  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  miniatnre  old  tree,  planted  in  a  China  vase. 
Whtle  retained  in  tbese  vases,  and  sparingly  supplied 
witb  nourishment,  it  maintains  its  stunted  fi^ure;  but, 
pfattited  out in  tlie  free  »oil,  in  a  favuurable  nituation,  in  a  xenr  or  two 
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it  wUl  raake  shooCs  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  loog,  as  may  beteen  in  tliegarden  of 
the  Loodon  Horticultnral  SoQiety.  The  manQer  in  which  the  Chinese 

Cfocure  tbese  miniature  trees  is,  by  ringing  the  extremkies  of  tbe 
ranches  of  old  trees,  and  then  applying  a  traJl  of  loam,  kept  moist 
by  wster  and  moss,  till  roota  are  ttirown  out  from  ^e  callosity 
forroed  at  the  ring ;  when  the  smaU  l)raDch  is  cut  off,  and  planted 
in  a  porcelain  pot,either,  says  Mr.  Mala,  **rouBd,  or,  most  commonly» 
an  el6ne^ed  square,  12  in.  or  14  in.  long,  8  in.  wide,  and  about  5  in. 
in  depm.  Along  with  the  tree  they  plaoe  pieces  of  stone,  to  re- 
present  rocks,  amon^  which  moss  and  lichens  are  introduced.  The 
tree,  thus  planted,  is  not  allowed  to  rise  hieher  than  about  1  fL  or 
15  in.;  no  greater  supply  of  water  is  given  t£an  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  it  alive;  and,  as  the  pot  soon  acts  as  a  prison»  its  growth  is 
necessarily  impeded :  at  the  same  time,  every  means  are  used  to  check 
its  enlargement.  The  points  of  the  sboots,  aad  the  half  of  erery 
new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefully  cut  off ;  the  stem  and  branches, 
which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length,  are  bound  aod 
fantastically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire;  the  bark  is  lacerated  to 
produce  protuberances,  asperides,  and  cracks ;  one  bronch  is  partly 
broken  tbrough,  and  allowed  to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident ;  anotber 
is  mutilated  to  represent  a  dead  stump :  in  short,  every  exertion  of 
the  plant  is  checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  otber.  This  treat- 
ment  produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  perfect  forest  tree  in  miniature. 
Stnnted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becoroes  a 
curious  object,  beariog  all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stero,  weather-stained  and  scabrous  bnrk ;  its 
distorted  and  pardy  dead  branches;  its  diminutive  sboots  and 
leaves;  all  give  it  the  aspect  of  antiquity.  Various  kinda  of  trees 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  two  most  commonly  met  with 
are  the  U^mus  (camp^tris)  parviBlia  sin^us,  and  a  speciea  of  Flcus, 
very  much  like  F,  indica.^'  {Oard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.)  Grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  Enfflish  elm,  the  Ohineae  dm  would 
form  a  ver^  handsome  small  tree.  The  French  name,  ThS  de  VAbbi 
OaUois,  anses  from  tfaat  gentleman,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  having 
imported  this  plant  from  China,  supposing  it  to  be  the  reai  tea  tree. 
For  a  very  full  account  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  dwarfing  trees. 
see  Hort  Tram.f  iv.  p.  231. 
S  IT.  c.  16  cueulldta  Hort.  has  the  leaves  curiously  curved,  something  iike 

a  hood.    There  is  a  tree  in  tbe  Horticultural  Society*8  Garden. 
S  U.  c.  17  concafHBfoUa  Hort.  resembles  the  ptecedingkind.    There  is  a 

tree  in  the  Horticulturai  Sodety's  Garden. 
1t  U.  c.  18/3^  a(treu  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
Otker  VarietieM,  In  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  CeUahguey  ed.  1836,  U.  c.  nifui, 
U.  cfdlttM  viaculdHMyV,  dubia,V,  viicota,  and  some  others,  which  are  indicated 
as  belonging  to  this  species,  are  mentioned ;  but,  with  the  ^cception  of  17. 
viscdsa,  of  which  there  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Socie^a  Garden, 
which,  in  1834,  afier  being  10  years  planted»  was  20  ft  high»  wecao  lay  very 
Kttle  of  them,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  plants. 

n^enck  VaneUet.  The  IbUowing  lorU  tre  emiiMnted  In  the  Kouvtam  Comr»  d*AgHe^h»et  >»>d 
\n  thK  DkUamtoire  des  Emu  et  Far0t*  i  and«thougb  weluiTenQtbemabletoidenttiy  «lloTtlMn 
with  the  English  Unds,  and  think  it  rery  probable  that  «ome  of  them  do  not  bdong  to  V.  cam. 
P^Mrifl,  yet  we  harethought  It  rlghtto  plaeethe  Daaei  bcforeourxvader»;  InoHkr  tbatconeetorc 
of  theie  faiteresting  treee  may  endeaTour  to  procure  tbem,  wlth  a  Ti«w  to  «IdUtg  U)Um  varidici 
now  in  cuitiTation. 

VOrme  i  FeuiUes  large»  ei  rude§,  the  roMfa  broadpleaved  Rtan. 

VOrme  TO^POrme]  memi,  rOrme  demiande ;  the  Britith,  or  Llme  Trf»,  Elm^The 
leares  are  not  fo  rough  ai  those  of  «ome  of  the  othcr  variette«. 

VOrmOle.  t*Orme  nalnt  me  dwarf  Etro,  wlth  fmalt,  narrow,  rough  learee. 

VOrme  d  FeuiUes  Uues  et  glabres,  the  ahining  imooth-leaTed  Ebn,  baa  the  leavce  oT  a 
blackich  oreen,  leathery,  and  uncqually  dirided  by  thc  midrib. 

LepetU  Orme  d  Feuilles  panaelUes  de  blane. 

VOrme  A  Femltes  lisses  pamteMes  d»  blane,  Uie  •hining  lilvcry^lMTcd  Etm. 

Le  petU  Orme  i  FeuilUs  panaeh4cs  dcjaunr,  the  dwarr  goldcn.Icaved  Elm. 
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LHIrwr  i  ptum  Mmairt,  rOnm  mSla,  rOFmt  pprmm^,  tk»  — rtl  kmtU  Ca».  «iiMi 
alwaors  gtomt  excct,  witb  thc  braoche*  cloM  to  tlM  truuk. 

L^Orme  i  trh-gmmde»  ftmiaef,  rOrme  JtmeOe,  rthme  4e  tiimnan.  tb«  brge.)MTcd  efaa. 
th»  >i—  iihii  <rf wlitoli  ipffd  ioriiiHiMy.  TM«  oIm,  «yi  Da  UmmI,  bnnciMs  mueli. 
aod  Auiiubei  kneed  timber,  wbicb  !•  very  oieAil  to  tb«  wbedwrigbt.  lu  wood,  bow. 
ever,  It  not  «o  •tronf  as  that  of  the  twbted  Hn. 

VOnm  4e  fimmir  d  grmmtei  MemiUm  pmmt*^,  tbo  ▼iriniHri  Dab*  Mim  bM  brood 
varicBltod  lcaveiL 

VOrme  Ior0ttar4,  r  U.  tortiibaa  todd.  CaL  (see  pi  1376.).  tbe  twiated  Ehn.— Hiia  1«  a  ▼ery  dia. 
dnct  varietr;  aadlt  la  om  «bkb  verrfreaMiitlj  ooiMa  tme  ft«n  aeed.  Its  bavee 
areoraTerydcepgreen.andabout  the  iniddle  •iae  i  iu  trunk  ia  varked  with  altemaU 
knots  and  hotlowi;  andtbc  flbre*  of  lU  wood  are  all  twisted  and  Interiaeed  together. 
TMi  ktod  mt  ebM  laweiili  a  vory  «tegular  «|ipiarim  wbea  it  bacoMei  oM,  aa  a  Dumber 
uT  knota,  or  boMce.  appear  to  •unouad  iu  trunk.  It  produces  but  few  aeedi,  aod  mmbo 
yean  none  at  aa  Its  leeds  are,  ako,  mucb  smaller  than  tbose  of  the  oommon  etaa.  It  to 
tbe  best  oT  aU  the  varieties  te  tbo  MO  of  wlMelwrlsbtt ;  Md  jMKtkolarlv  Ibr  tbe  •pokea 
oT  wtieels.  Tbia  abn  is  rcry  mucb  cultiTated  in  Irranoe,  at  Vareones,  in  tbe  nunerles 
near  Meaux,  and  at  Amiens.  On  tbe  road  from  Meaux  to  Parls,  there  Is  a  great 
Bnaber  oT  tbest  Iraes.  MldMux  msntioas  tbe  twUled  ebM  bi  bls  Sorik  4mmiem 
%la«»  &  p-  9fil»  aud  stnMgly  reooaunands  it  to  botb  EnfUsb  and  Amertcan  plaoten. 

DeBcnpikm^  ^  Tbe  coiiiinoa  Ei^iish  elm  is,  perbapt,  more  frequently  to 
be  fbttBd  m  the  p«iw  aod  pleMure>groiUKU  of  the  EngiiMi  DobiJaty  aod  gentrv, 
tlM  9my  ocber  tree,  except  tbe  oak.  It  is  of  a  tali  upnjgbt  babit  of  growtb, 
witfa  a  liraigbt  tnulk,  4&  or  5ft.  in  diaroeter  wben  fiilly  grown,  aad  attaining 
the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  or  upwards.  It  bas  ratber  slender  brandiea, 
whaeb  are  deaady  dothed  wkh  raall  deep  creen  leaves,  aoaiewhat  abining  on 
tfae  upper  surfeoe,  thougb  rough  to  the  toucb.  Tbeae  leavee  are  broad  in  tbe 
middkB,  and  roiitiiictfd  towards  each  end ;  being,  like  tiioBe  of  all  tlie  otber 
•pedet  of  eline,  uiwxMMil  at  Um  l)ase,  and  doubiy  dentated ;  and  iMving  a 
stroBgly  marfced  Budnt>,  witb  other  equally  prominent  iaterai  rilM  proceecung 
fram  it  OB  eaeb  aide.  Tbe  coloiur  of  the  oowers,  wiiicb  appear  oefore  tlie 
lcaves,  Tariea  firoB  a  darlL  red  to  a  duii  puiple.  Acoording  to  Evelyn,  tiie 
ecauDoo  efan  wiil  produce  a  load  of  tiEii)er  m  about  40  ^ears :  it  does  not, 
however,  eeoae  crowing,  if  planted  in  a  favourable  situatiOB,  neitiier  too  dry 
aor  too  BMiat,  tiO  it  ii  iOO  or  150  years  oid ;  and  it  wiii  iive  aeverai  centuries. 
YooD^  treea,  io  the  ciimate  of  London,  wili  attain  tbe  height  of  25  ft  or 
30ft.  m  tea  yeara,  of  wbich  tbere  are  living  prooffl  in  tiie  London  Horti- 
cuiturai  8ocietv'6  GardeA.  According  to  Dr.  Waiker  {Nai.  Hitt.,  p.  72.),  tbe 
Eqgiiab  elm,  wben  plaoted  htdde  tbe  Scotcb  eim,  grows  mucb  iaster,  and 
|»odaoes  a  jpreater  qiiantity  of  timl^er  io  tbe  same  space  of  time;  tiiough  tiiat 
timber  is  iBMrior  ia  colour,  liardoess,  aod  durability. 

Geograpi^0  The  «aU4eaved  ehn  is  a  native  of  tlie  middle  and  south  of 
Enn^  the  west  of  Asia,  aod  Baitary.  In  Fraoce  aod  Spaio,  it  is  fouod  io 
irsataboD^aDoe;  aodmaBy  botaaistscoDsider  itaaativeoSfEni^aod.  Ifnot 
truiy  bidiflBDoas,  it  appears  to  liave  been  iotroduced  at  a  very  eariy  period, 
probab^r  hy  tke  Romaos,  aod  to  liave  been  propagated  liyart;  for,  as  Piiny 
observes,  it  seldom  bears  seeds  to  any  connaeraole  extent.  According  to 
8ir  J.  B.  teitli,  it  is  ftMMid  wiid  in  woK>ds  aod  liedges  in  the  southem  parts 
of  RBglanH,  particulariy  io  tiie  New  Foreat,  Hampshire,  aod  io  Sussex  aod 
HariM.  (See  Et^.  FL,  h. p.  20.) 

Hktor^  Tlie  comaon  field  elm  waa  koowo  to  the  aocieot  Greeks,a6  it 
sppnrs  evideot  firom  Piiojr  meotiooing  tiiat  the  Greeks  had  two  distioct  iuods, 
one  inhahitiBg  tiie  moiiDtBtns,  and  the  otlitf  tbe  plams.  Tbe  Roroans,  Piinv 
sdds,  bad  ibur  luods;  tbe  mouotam,  or  tali,  eUn  (Ulinus  iltinia,  our  l/. 
fsmp^stris);tfaeGaoiiccba;tiieebnof  Italy,whicbbaditsieavesintufts;  and 
tfae  wild  elm.  Tbe  elm  was  scaroeiy  known,  as  an  omamentai  tree,  in  France, 
tiii  tbe  tiaae  of  Fraocis  L  ;  and  it  appears  to  iiave  been  first  pianted  tbere  to 
sdornpafalicwafts^aboat  1540.  {Stel)ict.dei  Eawrei  Foret$/u.p.^,)  It 
was  aftorwarda  pianted  largeiv,  particularly  in  churcbyards,  by  Sully,  in  the 
reigD  of  Hanry  Iv* ;  aod,  l^  dttire  of  that  luoc,  wbo,  aooordiog  to  Evdyo, 
expressed  a  wiah  to  bave  aii  tbe  bigbways  in  raoce  planted  wtth  it,  it  soob 
meraily  used  for  promeoades  and  iiedgerows.    Many 


faeeaoie  tbe  tiea  BMst  geoeraily 

M  treea  existed  at  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  which  were 
calledSuliyor  Roeni,aad  HenriQaatre;  names  that  bad  been  given  to  them 
sppareotly  to  coaunemorate  their  iilostrious  pianters.    Bosc  states  tiiat  lie 
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htitndf  had  aeen  some  of  these  elm  in  fiurgimdy,  with  tranks  from  4ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  diameter^  whieh,  tbongfa  hollow,  yet  supported  heads  capable  of  sfael- 
tering  sorae  thoiiBands  of  men.  In  En^nd,  the  elm  hae  been  p]anted  firom 
time  imroemorial ;  and,  probablv,  from  tne  era  of  the  possesaion  of  the  islaiid 
by  the  Romans ;  though  Dr.  Walker  supposes  it  to  hmre  been  brougfat  over  at 
the  tiine  of  the  Crusades.  The  oldest  trees  on  record  are,  perhaps,  those  of 
Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Leland,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tbere  may,  bowever,  be  much  older  trees ;  f<xp  the 
elm,  being  a  tree  of  less  national  importance  than  theoak,  has  never  poasessed 
the  same  attractions  for  antiquaries.  In  Scotland,  the  English  elm  was  hardJy 
known  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Dr.  WaBier  mentions  it,  in 
]780,asbeingfound  nowhere  in  that  country  ofalai^size;  but,as  ahready 
mentioned,  proroising  to  afibrd  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wood  than  the 
Scotch  elm  m  the  saroe  space  of  time.  He  particularises  a  tree  planted  in 
1771,  which,  in  1799,  was  35  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  the  narrow4aived  elm  is 
said,  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hibemica  to  be  abundant,  but  scarcely  indigenous ; 
and  no  instances  are  given  of  large  trees.  In  the  middle  and  soothem  stalea 
of  Ocrmany,  it  attains  a  considerable  size,  as  will  be  seen  by  onr  atatistics 
of  this  tree  in  foreign  countries. 

Ptopertiei  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  elm  loses  a  great  deal  in  drying : 
weigfaing,  when  green,  nearly  70  Ib.  the  cubic  foot;  and,  when  dry,  not  more 
than  46}  Ib.  Tne  wood  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  hard  and  fine-grained. 
It  possesses  greater  lateral  adhesion,  and  less  longitudinal  toughness,  tfaan  that 
of  U.  mont^a,  and,  consequently,  does  not  craick  so  much  as  that  sort  In 
drying.  In  ship-building  it  is  valuable  for  forming  the  blocks  and  dead  eyes, 
and  other  wooden  fumiture  of  rigKin^,  being  particularly  suitable  for  tbeae 
purposes,  from  its  hard  and  aobesive  nature,  and  indisposition  to  crack 
or  split  when  exposed  to  sun  or  weather.  (See  Mattiews  on  Ihmd  TSanber^ 
&c.,  p.  57.)  The  great  use  of  the  English  elm,  however,  in  ship-buyding,  is 
for  keels.  The  Norfolk  elm  is  said  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  to  make  the  best 
timber,  and  to  sdl  for  double  the  price  of  any  other.  It  is  rather  rem«M>le, 
that  Marshall  seems  of  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion ;  since  he  fays  tbat  there 
is  not  a  single  good  elm  in  that  county.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  adds  thi^  in  Norfblk, 
the  elm  is  eenerally  used  for  the  naves  of  wfaeels ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  about  London,  it  is  also  employed  for  coffiiw.  (8ee 
Eng.  Fl,y  n,  p.  20.)  The  knobs  whicfa  grow  upon  old  trees  are  divided  into  tfain 
plates  by  cabinetnnakers,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany;  and,  wfaen 
polished,  they  exhibit  very  cunous  and  beautiful  arrangements  of  tfae  fibre, 
whicfa  r^der  tbis  wood  extremely  omamental  fbr  fumiture.  A  mode  is 
roentioned  in  the  Museum  RusHcum  (vols.  i.  and  iL)  of  preparing  tfae  wood  of 
the  trunk  of  the  elm  for  cabinet-makers,  and  giving  it  tfae  coloor  of  mahogany. 
Tfais  consbts  in  sawing  tfae  wood  into  tfaio^anks,  and  then  boiiiBg-it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  all  the  sap  is  extracted.  The  planks  are  afterwards  wiped 
dry  witfa  coarse  cloths,  and  laid  in  piles,  alteraately  with  layers  of  deal  faiths, 
placed  across  the  boards  at  regular  oistanceB ;  abont  ten  or  twelve  boania  are 
thus  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  a  faeavy  wettfat  put  on  tfae  last.  In  this 
way,  the  boards  dry  without  warptng,  and  are  anerwardf  wasbed  wi^  «qua 
ibrtis,  when  they  are  ready  for  tfae  dye.  This  consists  of  two  dracfams  of  pow- 
dered  drason's  lAood,  one  drachm  of  powd««d  alkaaet  root,  and  faalf  a  drachm 
of  aloes.  These  ingredients  are  steeped  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 
tmcture  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  being  repeated  two  or  tfaree  tiines,according 
to  the  depth  of  coiour  required.  Elm  dmbo*  is  remarkably  durable  in  water; 
and  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  piles,  pumps,  water^pipes,  or  any  other  simikir 
porposes.  It  is  generally  eroployed  for  making  the  Ke^  of  large  sfaips ;  and, 
fbr  tfais  purpose,  it  often  sells  for  a  faigfaer  price  than  is  obtaitted  kfr  wiy 
other  kind  of  timber  in  the  place  where  it  «rows.  It  has  been  used  from 
time  immemoriai  for  water-pipes,  or  troughs,  for  conveying  tbe  water  of  tiie 
salt  springs  to  the  large  boxes,  or  pans,  where  the  watery  partides  are  eva- 
porated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  fire,  and  the  salt  deposited ;  and,  as  it- 
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18  weU  koown  that  onr  Saxoo  ancestors  csUod  mll  tbe  pleaM  where  tbere 
were  ealt  springs  wich  or  wych  (■uch  as  Drokwich,  Nantwich,  &c),  heoce, 
probaiilT,  origimited  the  naine  of  wych  ehn,  which  waa  origiaaUy  applied  to 
all  thefiritish kmds, aa  wdl  as  to  ^.  montJUia.  (SeeHumier'i  Evefyn, i. p.l  14«.) 
As  luel,  the  wood  of  the  elm  is  to  that  of  the  beech  ns  1869  to  15i0;  and,  as 
cbareoal,  as  1407  is  to  1600.  {HMrtig.)  The  ashes  of  the  ehn  are  rich  in 
alkaline  sahs ;  and  among  the  ashes  of  73  sorts  of  trees,  the  propertiea  of 
wbich  haye  been  tried,  it  occupies  the  tenth  place.  ( Werneck),  The  leaTea 
and  joung  shoots  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  feed  cattle,  and  they  are  stiU 
so  employed  in  many  parts  of  France.  They  have  in  some  places  faieen  given 
to  silkwomM ;  and,  in  both  France  and  Norway,  they  are  boiled  to  serve  as 
ibod  for  pigs.  In  Russia,  the  leaves  of  U.  c  parrifblia  are  osed  for  tea.  The 
bark,  is  used,  in  some  plaoes,  as  an  astringent  medicine ;  and  theinner  bark,  iike 
that  of  the  hme,  for  making  bast  mats  and  ropes.  It  is  said  that  both  theloiTes 
and  bark  cootain  a  considerable  proportion  Ji  glue.  Young  deer  are  very  fond 
of  this  bark ;  and  in  Norway  they  luln-chy  it,  and  grind  it  with  com  to  make 
floor  for  bread.  The  elm  was  planted  by  the  Romans  fbr  the  purpote  of 
supporting  the  vine ;  and  it  is  still  so  employed,  along  with  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  in  the  south  of  Italv.  Columeila  informs  us  tluit  yineyards,  with  dm 
trcea  as  props,  were  named  arbusta,  the  vines  themseives  being  called  arbus- 
trvtt  vites,  to  distinguish  them  firom  others  raised  in  more  confined  situations. 
Once  tn  two  years,  the  elms  were  carefuUy  pruned,  to  prevent  their  leaves 
frora  overriiadowing  the  grapes;  and  this  operation  bemg  deemed  of  great 
iraportance,  Corydon  is  reproached  bjr  Viigil,  for  the  doid>le  neglect  of  suf- 
feniig  both  fais  ehns  and  vines  to  remam  unpruned. 

**  SemipuUta  tlbl  ArondoM  Titto  in  utroo  «t** 
Tour  Tint  hatf-pruoed  upoo  Uie  leaiy  etan. 

As  a  picturesque  tree,  ^  the  elm,"  Gibih  obeerves,  "  has  not  so  distinct  a 
character  as  eitiier  the  oak  or  the  abh.  It  partakes  io  much  of  tbe  oak,  that, 
when  it  is  rough  and  old,  it  may  easily,  at  a  Utde  distance,  be  mistaken  for 
one;  thoofh  ue  oak  (I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly  marked  with  its 
pecoliar  cbaracter)  can  ceyer  be  mistaken  for  the  elm.  This  is  certainly  a 
defect  in  tbe  elm ;  for  strong  characters  are  a  great  source  of  picturesque 
beaaty.  This  defect,  however,  appears  chiefly  in  the  skeleton  of  the  elm  : 
in  (ull  foliage,  its  character  is  more  mariced.  No  tree  is  better  adapted  to 
recetve  grand  masses  of  ^ght.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  both  to  tne  oak 
and  the  ash.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  or  the  heavy  kind.  Its 
leares  are  small ;  and  tliis  gives  it  a  natural  lightness :  it  comroonly  hangs 
looadyy  and  is,  in  general,  very  pictures^e.  The  eim  naturaily  grows  upright, 
and,  wben  it  meets  with  a  soil  it  loves,  nses  higber  than  the  genmlity  ot  trees ; 
and,  after  it  has  aasumed  the  dignity  and  hoary  roughness  of  age,  few  of  its 
forest  brethren  (though,  properiy  speaking,  it  b  not  a  forester )  excel  it  in  ^raiK 
deor  and  beauty .  The  elm  u  tbe  first  tree  that  salutes  the  early  spring  with  its 
licht  and  chembi  green;  a  tint  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  oak, 
wbose  eariy  leaf  lias  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast.  We  see  them  some- 
timea  in  fine  harmony  together,  about  ttie  end  of  April  and  Uie  beginning  of 
May.  We  often,  alao,  see  tbe  elm  planted.witlt  the  Scotch  pine.  lu  Uie  sprii^, 
its  light  green  is  very  discordant  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  its  companion ;  but, 
88  tne  year  advances,  the  ehii  leaf  takes  a  daricer  tint,  and  unites  in  harmonv 
with  the  pine.  In  autumn,  also,  the  yetlow  leafof  the  elm  mixes  as  kindly  with 
the  oranee  of  tbe  beech,  the  ochre  of  the  oak,  and  many  of  the  otlier  fiuiing 
hues  of  the  wood."  {GUpm't  Forett  Scenenf^  voL  L  u.  43.)  *"  The  ehn  throws 
out  a  beautirul  bloom,  in  the  form  of  a  s{>icated  bail,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
DutflM^  of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  This  bloom  sometioies  appears  in  such 
proftision  as  to  thicken  and  enrich  the  spray  exceedingly,  even  to  the  fiilness 
abnost  of  foliue.*'  (/M.,  p.  1 14.)  ^  The  branch  of  tbe  elm  has  neither  the 
streogth  nor  the  various  abrupt  twistings  of  the  oak ;  nor  does  it  sboot  wo 
BMicfa  ifl  horixoQtal  directions.   Such,  also,is  the  spray.  {Jig,  1232.)    It  haa  a 
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morereprfarappettraDce,iiot  stirt*  ^  ^^ 

ing  off  at  rigbt  angks,  but  formiiig 
its  sboots  more  acutely  witb  tbe 
parent  branch;  neither  does  tbe 
spray  of  the  ebn  sboot,  like  the 
aah  (fig.  1046.  in  p.  1222.),  in  re- 
gular  pairs  from  the  same  knot, 
but  in  a  kind  of  alternacy.  It  has 
generally,  at  first,  a  flat  appearance ; 
but,  as  one  year^s  sfaoot  is  added  to 
another,  it  has  not  strength  to  support  itself;  and,  as  the  tree  grows  old, 
it  oflen  becomes  pendent  also,  like  the  asb:  whereas  the  tougnoess  and 
strength  of  tbe  oak  enabie  it  to  stretch  out  its  branches  horisontally  to  the 
very  Tast  twig."  (iW.,  p.  1 13.)  As  an  omamental  tree,  it  is  used,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  more  eapecially  in  France  and  Hoiland,  for 
planting  in  avenues,  particularly  in  public  walka.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  firom  the  comparative  rapioity  of  its  growth  in  any  soil,  the  stra^fat* 
ness  of  its  trunk,  the  tacility  witti  wbich  it  l^ars  lopping,  the  deosencss  of 
its  foliage,  its  hardiness,  and  its  longevity.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage 
of  requiring  very  little  pruning,  or  care  of  any  kind,  after  it  has  once  been 
planted.  There  are  many  fine  avenues  of  elms  in  France,  particularly  those  in 
the  Champs  Elysto  and  at  Versailles ;  and  in  HoIIand,  at  the  Hasue.  In 
England,  the  principal  public  elm  avenues  are  in  8t.  James's  Park,  and  at 
Oxford  and  Cambndge ;  but  tbere  are  also  some  verv  fine  ones  at  ffentle- 
men*s  seats,  espedally  at  White  Knights,  Littlecote  Hall,  and  Strathfiddsave. 
Poetical  and  hitioncal  AUusUms.  Tbe  andent  poets  firequently  mention  this 
tree,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  barren  trees,  was  devoted  by  them 
to  the  infemai  gods.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  all  tfae  trees  wbich 
produced  no  fmit  fit  for  huroan  use  as  fiinereal  trees.  Horoer  alludes  to  this 
wheu  he  tells  us,  in  the  Iliad,  that  Achilles  raised  a  monument  to  t^e  &ther  of 
Andromache  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elms, 

'*  Jove*i  «ylTan  daughtert  bade  their  elma  bestow 
A  barren  •hade,  and  in  hlt  honour  gtcfw.** 

Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Orpheus  returned  to  earth  afler  his  descent  into 
the  infemal  regions,  his  laraentations  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  were  so  pathetic, 
that  the  earth  opened,  and  the  elm  and  other  trees  sprang  up  to  give  him 
shade.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics^  mentions  that  the  Roman  husbandmen  oent  the 
young  elms,  while  growing,  into  the  proper  shape  for  the  buriSf  or  plough- 
tail.  (See  Georg,  i.  ver.  170.)  The  use,  however,  which  the  Romansmade  of 
the  eliu,  as  a  prop  to  the  vine,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  numerous  allusions 
to  the  tree  by  poets,  not  only  ancient,  but  modern.  Ovid  makes  Vertumnus 
allude  to  it,  when  he  is  recommending  matrimony  to  Pomona. 

•« '  ir that  lUr «hn/he  cried, ' alone  thoiiia fUnd, 

No  grapet  would  glow  with  gold,  and  lempt  the  band ; 
Or  ir  tnat  vine  wlthout  her  cim  •hould  grow, 
Twould  creep,  a  poor  neglected  ihrub,  Mow.*  ** 

MiIton,in  describiiig  the  occupationsof  Adam  and  £ve  in  Paradise,  says, — 

-  They  l«d  the  vf  ne 
To^wed  her  elm  :  the,  apouied,  about  him  twinet 
Her  marriageable  armt  j  and  with  her  bringi 
Herdower,  the  adopfeed  clusten,  to  «dorn 
Hiabarren  leaTea.** 

Tasso  has  also  alluded  to  this  cnstom,  in  the  beaudful  lines  beginning, 
'*  Comeolmo,  a  cui  la  pampinosa  pianta,'*  in  the  20th  canto  of  Ltf  (rerfuaiemme 
JAberata, 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  hunters  were  accustomed  to  hang  the 
sktns  of  the  woives  thev  had  killed  in  the  chase  on  the  elms  in  the  church* 
yards,  as  a  kind  of  trophy. 

SoU  and  Situatiott,     **  Narrow-leaved  Engltsh  elms,*'  says  Mitchell,  ^abhor 
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daySyMKlalliiioistBotis.  I  mw  a  line  of  tbe»  at  BeMibeii  Abbey,iii  Haiapshire, 
60ft.  or  60ft.  high,  not  inore  thui  4ft.  or  5ft.  in  drcuini^eoce ;  »11  koUow» 
froin  tfae  root  to  the  top,  as  if  the^  had  been  bored  for  water  pipes.  They  grew 
oo  a  sandy,  marly,  wet,  heathv  soil."  (Demdrologia,  p.  86.)  **  The  pro|>riety 
of  planting  the  elniy''  BlarshaU  obaerves,  **  dependa  eatirely  upon  the  loil :  it 
18  the  hei^t  of  folljr  to  plant  it  upon  light  aandy  soil.  There  is  not,  generally 
apeaking,  a  good  elm  in  tne  whole  eounty  of  N<»folk  :  by  the  time  tii^y  arrive 
•at  tbe  size  of  a  man'8  waist,  they  begin  to  decav  at  the  h«irt;  and,  if  not  taken 
at  the  critical  time,  they  presendy  become  uflelets  ai  timber.  This  is  the  c&se 
in  all  light  soils :  it  is  in  stiff  strong  land  which  the  eJm  delights.  It  is  observ- 
abie,  however,  that  here  it  grows  comparatively  slow.  In  light  land,  espedaliy 
tfit  be  rich,  its  growth  is  very  rapid;  but  its  wood  istight,  porous,and  of  little 
valne,  compared  with  that  grown  upon  stronff  kmd,  whicb  is  of  a  closer  stroi^er 
texture,  aod  at  the  heart  will  have  the  cokmr,  aod  almost  the  bardness  aod 
heaviness,  of  iron.  On  such  soils  the  ebn  becomes  profitable,  and  is  one  of 
the  fonr  oardmal  tree$^  which  ought,  above  all  others,  to  engage  the  planter's 
atteotkm;  it  will  bear  a vcry  wet  situation."  {Pkmtmg aud  Uwral  OmametU,  ii. 
P.4S1.) 

Propmgmtkm  ami  Cmlhare»  The  common  elm  produces  abundaoce  of  suckers 
from  tne  roots,  both  near  and  at  a  great  dtstaoce  from  the  stem ;  aod  throu^h- 
ont  Eorope  these  aimti  the  inost  ready  mode  of  propegation,  and  that  which 
appeara  to  have  been  most  generally  adopted  till  tne  estabtishmentof  regu- 
lar  commercial  nurseries;  the  suckers  being  procured  from  the  roots  of  grown 
ap  trees,  ia  bed^erows,  pariu,  or  phmtations.  In  Britain,  the  present  mode 
of  propagatioa  is  hy  layers  fh>m  stoob,  or  by  grafting  on  tbe  U,  mont^oa. 
The  fatyers  are  made  in  aatomo,  or  in  the  coorse  of  the  winter,  and  are  rooted, 
or  fit  to  be  taken  ofi^  in  a  year.  Grafting  is  penerally  performed  in  the  wbip 
or  spUoe  manner,  close  to  the  root,  in  the  spnng ;  and  tne  plants  make  shoots 
of  3ft.  or  4 ft.  in  length  the  same  year.  Bculding  is  sometimes  performed,  but 
less  (re^eotlv.  On  the  Continent,  plants  are  very  often  procured  from 
stook,  sunply  by  heapiag  up  earth  about  the  shoota  which  proceed  frora  them. 
These  shoots  root  into  the  earth;  and,after  growing  three  or  four  years,  during 
whkh  time  they  attain  tbe  beight  of  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  they  are  stipped  off;  and 
either  planted  where  they  are  finalljr  to  remain,  or  in  nursery  lines.  When 
thej  are  transplanted  to  their  final  situadon,  the  side  sboots  are  cut  oflT;  and 
the  main  stem  is  headed  down  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10 ft.;  so  that  newly 
{danted  trees  appear  nothing  more  than  naked  tnmcheons.  The  first  year,  a 
great  many  shoots  are  produced  from  the  upper  extremity  of  each  truncheon; 
and  in  the  autnmn  of  ttiat  year,  or  in  tbe  second  spring,  these  shoots  are  ail 
cnt  off  but  one,  which  soon  forms  an  erect  stem,  aod  as  regular  a  headed  tree 
as  if  no  decapitation  had  previoosly  taken  place.  (See  Gard.  Moj^.,  vol.  ii. 
p.226.  and  p.461.;  and  Annalei  de  la  Soc.  (THort,  de  Paris,  t.  xviu.  p.3a0.) 
Thls  corresponds  with  Evelyn'8  recommendation  to  plant  trees  about  the 
**  scantiing  of  your  kg,  and  to  trim  off  their  heads  at  6  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height. " 
Cato  reoofDBiends  6  or  6  fingers  io  thickness;adding  that  you  can  hardJy  piant 
an  efan  too  big,  provided  you  tfim  the  rooCs,  and  cut  on  the  head.  All  the 
avenuesiuid  rows  of  elm  trees  in  Europe  were  planted  in  this  roanner  pre- 
viously  to  aboat  the  middle  of  the  ei^hteenth  century;  and,  according  to 
Poiteau  (Ann,,  1.  c),  tbe  same  practice  is  stUl  the  most  ^neral  in  France. 
The  faOe  Professor  lliouan,  in  his  Court  de  CuUure  (tom.  li.  p.  231.),  ar£ued 
against  it,  and  had  soom  avenoes  planted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  without 
cutting  offthe  heads  ofthe  trees;  btit,  besides  being  found  much  more  expen- 
8tve,firomtheneces8i^of  takinguptheplantswitha  greaterquantity  of  roots, 
tnmsportiDg  them  to  where  they  were  to  be  planted  with  greater  oare,  and 
preparing  a  wider  pit  to  receive  tbem,  it  was  fouod  that  they  grew  much  slower 
for  tbe  first  3  or  4  years  tlmn  thoae  that  had  been  decapitated.  The  only 
advantage  propoaed  to  be  gained  by  plantin^  trees  with  their  heads  nearly 
entire  is,  tbat  of  preserving  the  centre  of  theur  stema  from  bein^  rotted,  in 
coBsequcBce of  tiU  water  entering  at  the  eod  made  by  tbe  decapiution;  but 
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tfak,  it  is  proved  by  tfae  practice  in  fielgiura,  is  only  an  inuigiiuiry  erni^  pm>- 
yided  the  saperfluous  sfaoots  are  renioved  from  the  upper  extremtty  of  tfae 
deci^itated  tree  tfae  second  year,  and  the  faead  fomiea  witfa  comnion  care 
by  future  prupings.  (See  tfae  very  inatructiye  articie  by  Poiteau,  already  ro- 
ferred  to,  in  the  Annalet^  and  aiao  the  aocount  of  tfae  Belgian  practioe»  m 
tfae  Gardener^i  Magastme,  vol.  x.  p.  8.)  In  Bntatn,  young  elm  trees,  faaving  been 
two  or  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nurseries,  are  placed  in  tfaeir  final 
situations  witbout  faeading  down;  and  in  our  moist  climate  tfaey  grow  vi- 
gorously  tfae  first  year,  and  reauire  very  little  pruning.  On  tfae  Continent, 
owing  to  the  greater  warmth  ot  the  summers,  and  the  consequent  increaaed 
evaporation  fi^om  the  leaves,  plants  are  liable  to  be  kill^  whte  trana- 
pknted  witfa  all  tfaeir  brancbes  on ;  and,  bence,  the  mode  of  deouding  tfae 
plants  just  described  is  tfaat  generally  practised.  In  France  and  Belgium,  the 
narrow-leaved  elm  is  tfae  most  common  tree  planted  by  road  sides,  imd  along 
the  boulevards  and  streets  of  towns  and  cities ;  and,  in  such  cases,  a  large  ptt 
is  previously  dug,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diaroeter,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  depth ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  rich  fine  mould  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
tfae  roots  of  ttie  trees,  and  the  pit  filled  up  with  the  best  part  of  the  soil.wliicb 
faad  been  previously  dug  out  of  it.  During  the  first  summer,  water  is  r^gularly 
supplied;  and  tfae  trees,  or  ratfaer  stumps,  grow  fireely;  very  little  attention  is 
required  afierwards,  except  to  encourage  tfae  leading  sfaoot,  aOd  to  sfaorteo 
in  the  laterai  brancbes,  so  as  to  encourage  tbe  piant  to  assume  a  tree-like 
form.  In  tfae  neigfabourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  tfae  soutfa  of  France,  U,  cam- 
pestris,  and  several  of  its  varieties,  occasionally  bear  seeds ;  and  tfaeae  are 
sometimes  sown  by  tfae  nurserymen,  in  order  to  procure  new  aorts;  and  by 
tfae  managers  of  tfae  nadonal  forests,  in  order  to  obtain  numeroua  plants  at  a 
cfaeap  rate.  The  common  English  elm  very  rarely  produces  seeda  in  Engfauid; 
nevertheless  it  has  done  so  in  a  few  places,  and  one  of  tfaese  ia  Lea  Park, 
near  Littlebourne,  about  foiu*  miles  fi-om  Canterbury.  Mr.  Bfaaters  of  Caa- 
terbury  faas  only  known  seeds  tvrice  ripened  in  tfaia  park ;  aod  one  of  tfae 
times  tfaey  did  not  germinate.  From  tfaose  whicfa  did  fae  obtained  U.  e* 
viminklis,  and  nearly  a  score  otfaer  very  distinct  varietieii,  wfaicfa,  however, 
.  fi^om  tfae  nuinber  of  varieties  already  existing,  and  the  little  demand  fi>r  tfaem, 
he  did  not  consider  wortfa  keeping  separate,  and  giving  names  to.  U.  c 
stHcta,  and  some  other  varieties  of  tfae  common  elm,  as  weli  as  tfae  specieSy 
fiower  very  profusely  every  year,  but  scarcely  ever  ripen  seeds. 

It  is  observed  by  Bosc,  that  the  more  remarkable  variedes,  such  aa  the 
twisted  elm,  the  broad-leaved  dm,  tbe  lime-tree-leaved  elm,  &c.,  come 
toierably  true  from  seed,  speaking  of  the  inass  of  young  pkmts ;  but  tfaat  amoi^ 
these  are  constantly  procluced  numerous  aubvariedes.  The  seeds  fiBdi  from 
the  trees  as  soon  as  thev  are  ripe ;  and,  being  swept  up,  are  sown  immediately 
in  beds  of  light  rich  soif;  the  seeds  being  placed  about  1  in.  apart  every  way, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  eigpbtfa  of  an  incfa.  Tfae  planta  come 
up  tfae  same  season,and  are  fit  for  transplanting  into  nursery  iines  in  tfae  au- 
tumn.  Of  all  tfae  European  dmber  trees,  not  belonging  to  tfae  coniferous  faauly» 
except  the  Lombardy  poplars,  tfae  narrow-leaved  dm  requires  tfae  least  care  or 
prunmg  after  it  is  planted ;  and,  at  tfae  saroe  time,  no  tree  will  bear  better 
tfaan  it  does  tfae  kntfe  or  tfae  sfaears.  AU  tfae  brancfaes  mav  be  cut  from  the 
stem,  except  a  small  tufi;  at  tfae  top ;  and  ttill  tfae  tree  will  grow  vigoroualv, 
afibrding,  wfaere  tlmt  mode  of  feedingcattle  is  considered  profitable,  an  ample 
crop  of  brancfaee  eveir  tfaree  or  four  years.  Wfaen  faeaded  down  to  tfae  fadl^ 
of  lOfL  or  12ft.,  it  is  very  prolific  of  brancfaes,  as  a  poUard,  andwill  hve 
and  be  productive,  in  tfais  atate,  fi>r .  a  great  numbtf  of  yeara.  Wfaen 
grown  exclusively  for  tbe  dmber  of  its  tnink,  faowever,  it  requires  to  be 
allowed  a  considerable  amplitude  of  faead ;  perfaaps  not  less  tfaan  one  ttiird  of 
itR  wfaole  fae^ht.  Tfae  dmber,  in  tfais  case,  is  found  to  be  iar  more  compact 
and  durable,  though  not  so  curiousiy  veined  and  varioualy  colouredy  as  it  is 
when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  branches  firom  tfae  ground  upwards.  The 
dmber  of  tbe  efan,  not  being  remarkable  for  its  dnrability,  ia,  in  oid  treea»  very 
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oMioKiiily  iboiHi  decmyei  mt  the  bent ;  and  this  is  rery  genef«%  the  ctM, 
«ven  when  tbe  exterior  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  in  a  liealthy  and 
▼igoroos  Mte,  and  pvoltfic  of  branchet.  Tbe  most  profitable  age  ior  firiltng 
the  claa  k  between  70  and  80  jean ;  and,  if  the  tnink  is  diabarked  a  year 
befbre  it  is  cnt  down,  the  wood  will  be  more  thorougfaly  seaaoned. 

Accidentt,  Di»eate$y  &md  Insects.  The  elm  is  not  a  britde  tree ;  and,  fitHB  the 
straigfatnessandfltrengthof  itstrunkinproportiontoiuhead.itisnot  hable  to 
be  injnred  by  high  winds.  It  is,  howeyer,  aub^t  to  many  diaeases ;  and  ia 
vcry  liable  to  be  attadced  by  inBects.  Tfaie  prmdpal  diaease  with  which  it  is 
asBailed  is,  a  species  of  ulceradon,  "  which  appears  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  at 
tbebeightof  3ft.  or4ft.fix>mtheground,and  wfaichdischargesagreatquantity 
of  sap.  The  disease  penetrates  gradually  into  the  interior  of  the  tree,  and 
corrupts  its  sobstance.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  it  in  the  be- 
ginning,  or  to  arrest  its  progress,  but  bitherto  without  succesk.  The  beat 
treatment  is  to  pierce  the  tree  to  the  d^th  of  2  in.  or  3.  in.  vrith  an  auger,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  maladv,  which  is  decbved  by  the  fiowing  of  the  sap." 
(Michx.)  The  aMtter  dtscnarged  by  this  ulcer  has  been  analysed  by  Af. 
Vauquemi,  and  (bund  to  contain  0*340  parts  of  carbonate  and  sulpbate  of 
potash;  0*051  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  ]*004  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
(Mhn.  de  PlruUhd,  tom.  ii.)  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  JVbci- 
veau  Ccur$  <FAgncuUvre  is,  to  pierce  the  ulcer,  as  above  advised  by  Michaux, 
and  then  to  dr^  the  wound  wtth  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  ciay.  Efans,  when  in  a  soil  wnich  does  not  suit  them  (viz.  when  it  is  either 
excessively  wet,  or  excefiiBivelj  ^!7)>  ^^  ^^  subject  to  a  disease  called  carci- 
noma.  "  An  unusual  deposit  of  cambium  takes  place  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  :  no  new  wood  is  formed,  but,  instead  of  it,  the  carobium  becomea 
putrid,  and  oozes  out  through  the  bark,which  thus  separates  fh>m  the  albumen." 
{Lutdl.  Introd.  to  Bot,,  p.  296.)  This  disease  shows  itself  by  the  extravasated 
cambtam  forming  k>ng  black  streaks  down  the  bark,  and  b^  its  sweetness 
attracttng  numerous  insects,  of  several  tribes,  to  prey  upon  it.  Mr.  Spence 
thinks  that  this  disease  is  very  probably  caused  by  the  scolytL  **  I  have 
»^,"  he  says,  ''many  elms  pierced  byithese  insects,  where  the  extravasated 
cambiom  partly  oozed  out  ui  white  masses  like  gum  or  manna,  and  partly 
fbrmed  long  black  streaks  down  the  bark  (as  descrmed  above),  and  numeroua 
insects  were  attracted  to  feed  on  it." 

Many  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  efan.  One  of  tfaese,  a  species  of  H41ttca 
(vu^arl^  called  tfae  elm  fiea,  fixMn  its  faabit  of  leaping),  devours  the  leaves, 
but  is  ssod  not  to  do  any  serioos  injury  to  the  tree.  (See  Ent,  Mag,,  i.  p.  427.) 
It  is  a  beautifiil  little  insect,  covered  with  a  brilliant  cuirass  of  green  and 
gold,  and  havin||f  the  thigfas  of  its  hinder  l^  so  large  as  to  appear  afanost 
roand.  Tfaese  msects  are  so  lively,  and  so  quick  in  their  movements,  that, 
though  a  branch  may  appear  covered  with  them  one  moment,  the  next  they 
have  all  vanished.  *  The  larv»  are  small  and  slender,  and  devour  the  leaves 
eoually  with  the  perfect  insect.  (8ee  Dict,  CUukaue  d^Hist,  Nat,,  art. 
Aitise;  and  Nauv,  Cours  d^Agric,,  tom.  L  p.  256.)  in  the  Dictkmnture  des 
Eanx  et  ForSts,  and  in  the  Aouveau  Du  Hamet,  it  is  mentioned  that  galls, 
or  small  bladders,  are  produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  by  the  puncture  of 
aome  kfaid  of  insect  (probably  some  spedes  of  Cynipa),  which  are  first  ^reen» 
bot  afterwards  turn  black.  Tfaese  gails  eacfa  contam  some  drops  of  a  hquid, 
wfaich  is  called,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  elm  balm,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  recent  wounds.  In  the  Nouveau  Court  d^ AgncuUure, 
four  insects  that  feed  on  the  elm  are  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  common 
caterpillar  ^^byx  chrysorrhoe^^a^.,  wfaich  destroys  the  leaf  buds  and  leaves 
entirely,  so  as  to  give  the  tree,  in  spring,  the  appearance  of  winter.  The  second 
ts  the  ^eruque  ae  Torme  (Galeruca  ulmari^nsis  Fab,)y  a  coleopterous  insect, 
die  larvae  ai  wbich,  in  9ome  seasons,  entirely  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  elm  trees 
in  the  public  promenades  both  in  England  and  on  the  Condnent.  Mr.  Spence 
mentions  tfaat,  visiting  the  boulevaMs  at  Rouen,  in  tbe  summer  of  1836,  he 
fbund  Ihc  fa«*v«  of  this  msect  faad  so  completely  destroyed  tfae  leaves  of  tfae 
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eLsM  planted  there,  bj  eatiiig  the  parencbyma,  and  leavin|r  the  skeleton  of  tbe 
leaTes  dry  and  brown,  that,  at  first  aight,  he  supposed  they  had  ail  been 
blighted  by  some  neigfabouring  manufactory  of  add.  These  larvae  are  blackisb, 
and  exbale,  when  crushed,  a  most  disacreeable  smell.  Thej  coB  up  the 
moment  they  are  touched,  and  iet  themsehres  fidl  to  the  ^round.  The  perfect 
insect  is  extremdy  sluggish  in  its  movements,  counterfeitmg  death,  in  cases  of 
danger,  rather  than  unfolding  its  wings  to  fly  away.  (See  Dict.  Ciastique 
tTHisi,  P^at.,  art.  Galeruque.)  It  conceals  itsdf  in  the  interstices  of  the  bark, 
under  stones,  and  between  the  bricks  of  walls  ;  and  will  produce,  sometimes, 
three  generations  in  the  course  of  one  summer.  The  third  is  a  spedes  of  C^ 
sus  (Cdssus  Lignip^rda  Fab.),  or  Goat  Moth  [JigA^siSS.),  which  has  destroyed 


innumerable  trees,  particularly  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  larva 
(JSg.  1233.  a)  is  about  3in.  iong,  with  its  body  sprinkled  with  slender  hairs ; 
it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  on  the  back,  becominf  yellow  beneath,  with  eight 
breathing-holes  on  the  sides,  and  a  block  head.  It  exludes  a  most  disagreeable 
odour,  which  is  produced  by  an  oily  and  very  acrid  liquor,  wliich  it  disdiarges 
from  its  mouth ;  and  the  use  of  which  is  supposed  tu  be  to  soften  the  wood  be- 
fore  it  devQurs  it.  This  liquor  has  a  stro^  8cent,like  that  of  a  goat,  wheace  the 
English  naine  of  the  insect  is  derived.  Tne  pupa  (c)  is  brown,  the  abdominal 
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sepneDU  bcaring  two  rows  of  spkies  dijrected  backwardt.  Before  tbe  larva 
b^omes  a  pupa,  it  spins  a  strong  web,  intermixed  with  pwticles  of  wood, 
which  constitutes  its  cocoon  (b) ;  in  sonie  instaoces  the  Uurra  changes  to  a  pupa 
under  ground.  In^.  1233.,  e,  /,  g,  A,  and  i  are  representations  magnified 
of  tfae  spines  upon  certain  of  the  abdominal  segments :  e  representa  the  4th 
abdominal  segroent  seen  laterally  ;f,  three  of  tbe  basal  row  of  spines ;  g,  three 
of  the  hinder  row  of  spines ;  and  k,  three  of  the  basal 
row  of  spines  of  the  9th  abdominal  segment«  Fig» 
12d4.  represents  the  jaws,  or  roandibles,  of  the  larva, 
with  which  itcuts  its  way  through  the  wood  :  in  this 
ligure,  a  is  the  mandible ;  b  is  the  labrum,  or  upper 
lip;  and  c  shows  the  clypeus.    Tbese  maodibles  are  •    .^  . 

formidable-Iooking  instruments,  each  haying  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  sort  of  chisel,  with  a  toothed  edge.   The  perfect  insect  (d  in  JSg» 
1233.)  has  dark  grey  wings,  clouded  with  dark  brown,  and  streaked  with  black. 
The  iroago  bdongs  to  the  class  of  insects  that  fly  by  night>  and  it  appears  about 
the  end  of  June.    The  female  lays  but  one  course  of  eggs,  but  these  generally 
amount  to  1000  in  number,  and  are  alwavs  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  trees ; 
whence  the  caterpillars  penetrate  the  bark,  wherever  they  can  find  the  easiest 
entrance.   The  eggs  are  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tbe  imago;  and  the 
caterpillar,  which  ^ows  to  a  large  size,  is  said  to  remain  in  the  larva  state  three 
years.  The  large  sue  of  the  larva,  Samouelle  observes,  compared  with  the  small- 
ness  of  the  egg,  strengthens  this  idea,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  that  it  wouid  be 
likely  to  consuroe  a  great  qnantity  of  wood  iu  the  prosress  of  its  growth.     The 
smeil  of  the  larva  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  easily  perceived  by  persons  passing  near 
trees  infested  with  it.  (SarlumeUe,)    The  green  woodpecker  preys  upon  these 
caterpUlars,  and  its  stomach,  on  dissection,  has  an  intolerable  stench.   The  prin« 
cipal  kinds  of  tree  which  the  cossus  feeds  on  are,  the  elm,  the  alder,  tbe  oak,  the 
ash,  the  walnut,  the  beech,  the  iime,  and  some  kinds  of  willow  and  poplar. 
The  larvae  devour  the  liber,  or  inner  btrk,  making  long  galleries  in  the 
wood,  like  the  insects  that  attack  the  pear  tree  (see  p.  886.),  and  finally 
destroying  the  tree.  Many  reroedies  have  beenjproposed ;  but  that  of  Latreille 
appears  to  be  roost  approved  of  in  France.     Tbis  consists  in  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  tree,  where  it  has  been  observed  that  the  females  always  deposit 
their  eggs,  with  a  thick  coating  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  whicb  the 
iosectscannotpenetrate.   Forfurtherinform- 
ation  respecting  this  insect,  see  Gard.  Mas,, 
vol.  xiu  p.  464.   The  fourth  eneroy  of  the  elro 
tree  is  the  scolytus.    The  8.  destriictor  Oliv, 
is  generally  considered  by  far  the  roost  inju- 
rious;   but  it  is  assisted  in  its  ravages  by 
another  species,  the  8.  arro^tus. 

Sc6lyius  deatrudmr.  The  female  insect 
(fig.  1235.,  in  which  a  is  the  natoral  size, 
and  d  tbe  insect  magnified),  aboot  July,  bores 
throogh  the  bark,  ontil  she  bas  reacbed  the 
point  betweeo  the  soft  wood  and  the  inncr 
bark;  she  then  forms  in  the  latter  a  vertical 
channel,  usually  upwards,  of  aboot  2  in.  in 
length,  on  each  side  of  which  she  deposits  her 
eggs  as  she  advances,  to  the  number  of  from  30 
to  50  in  all.  It  appears  probable  that,  after  do- 
ingthtSyflbedies,  withoutroakinff  herwayoot 
again,  as  she  may  beoften  found  dead  at  the 
eodoftbe  cbannel.  About  Septerober,  the 
larvae  are  hatched ;  and  they  comroence  feed- 
ing  iqMm  the  roatter  of  the  inner  bark  (c),  at 
the  edge  of  tbe  channel  (h\  and,  in  a  very 
slight  d^ree,  oo  that  of  the  soft  wood  opposite ;  advancing,  w  they  feed,  ui  a 
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course  at  about  r^ht  angles  from  the  1286' 

primary  channel,  on  each  side  of  it. 

^See  fig.  1236.)    Tbe  true  food  of  the 

insect    is   the  inner    bark;    and    the 

erosion  of  the  sofi  wood  is  so  slight, 

as  to  be,  perhaps,  nearly  accidental. 

The  course   of  each  indiyidual  larva, 

on  each  side  of  the  primary  channel,  is 

about  parallel  to  that  of  the  larva  next 

to  it ;  and  each  forms  a  channel  by  its 

feeding  that  is   enlarged  as  the  larva 

increases  in  size.    When  each  larva  has 

finisheditscourseoffeeding  itstops  in 

its  progress,  tums  to  a  pupa,  and  then  to 

a  beetle;  after  which  it  gnaws  a  straight 

hole  through  the  bark,  and  comes  out. 

The  beetles  begin  to   come  out   in 

about  the  latter  end  of  May  of  the  year 

following  that  in  which  the  eggs  were 

depositcS.     The  sexes  afterwards  pair, 

and  the  females,   bearing  eggs,  bore 

through  the  bark,  as  before  detailed ;  and  so  on  from  generadon  to  generation, 

and  year  to  year. 

Tbe  result  of  the  erosionsof  thefemale  parent,and  of  the  Iarva,in  the  inner 
bark  and  soft  wood,  is  that  oi  cutting  off  the  vital  connexion  between  these 
two  parts ;  and,  when  the  erosions  effected  in  a  tree  have  become  numerous,  of 
occasioning  its  death,  by  prevendng  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  scolytus  never  attacks  a  tree  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state;  and,al8o,  that  trees  sufiering  under  carcinoma  (see  p.  1385.)  are  par« 
dcularly  liable  to  it.  In  the  year  1825,  an  avenue  of  elm  trees  in  Camberwell 
Grove  were  attacked  by  this  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  be  brought  on 
by  the  eas  which  escaped  from  the  pipes  laid  down  along  the  road  being 
absorbed  by  the  roots ;  and  which  save  nse  to  a  suit  in  Chancer}'  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  proprietors  of  the  gas- works.  Various  persons,  considered 
as  competent  judges,  were  employed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
elms ;  and  their  general  conclusion  was,  that  the  carcinoma  had  been  brougfat 
on  by  old  age,  excavadons  for  building  in  an  exceedingly  dry  soil,  and  an  extraor* 
dinarily  dry  summer,and  that  the  gas  had  had  no  influence  in  producing  the  decay 
of  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  when  examined  in  1826,  were  fbund 
infested  with  an  immense  number  of  larv»  feeding  on  the  soft  inner  bark.  An 
interesdneaccount  of  theCamberwell  elms  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener*s  Ma- 
gasme^  vol.  i.  p.  378.  In  reladon  to  the  capability  of  the  scolytus  to  efibct  injury 
on  elm  trees,  it  is  stated  that  80,000  have  been  found  in  a  single  tree.  It 
has  also  been  remarked  that  the  scolyti  seldom  destroy  the  trees  they  attack 
the  first  year  that  they  commence  their  ravages ;  and  that  they  prefer  a  tree 
that  they  have  already  begun  to  devour,  to  a  young  and  vigorous  trce. 
(See  the  observadons  of  Mr.  Speuce  in  p.  Ib89.)  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain  the  infested  trees,  as  the  bark  will  be  found  penbrated  by  smail  holes, 
as  if  made  by  shot  or  a  brad-awl,  in  various  parts;  and  little  parddes 
of  a  substance  like  fine  sawdust  will  be  found  on  the  rough  surfiice  of  the 
bark,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  scolyd,  as  Mr.  Denson,  sen.,  has 
observ^,  never  attack  dead  trees  The  Sc6lytu8  destructor,  as  an  enemy  to 
elm  trees,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  the  attendon  of  entomologis^  in 
England  about  the  year  1824,  by  M*Leay'8  Report  io  ihe  TVeeuury  npon 
the  state  of  the  elms  in  8t.  James^s  and  Hyde  Parks.  (See  this  Report  in 
Edm,  Pkil.  Joum,,  No.  xxxi.  art.  12. ;  and  see  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1828, 
art.  51.)  In  the  year  1828,  a  controversy  was  carried  on  in  a  Cambridge 
newspaper,  between  Mr.  John  Denson,  sen.,  the  author  of  A  Pcatani*t  Voice 
to  Landoumert,  &c.,  and  Mr.  J.  Deck  of  Cambridge,  respecting  the  cause  of 
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tbe  death  of  ccftain  elms  is  the  public  ^  _  _ 

walks  ia  that  city.  Mr.  Deck's  opinion 
was,  tiiat  the  treeB  were  destroyed  by 
the  insects  ;  and  Mr.  Denson^s,  that  the 


the  insect  would  attack  tbe  live  part 
also,  or  not.  Quite  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation,  c  d  (tbe  tree  had  been  de- 
prired  of  its  head  when  I  adopted  it  for 
my  experiroent)  emitted  side  shoots» 
and  grew  as  freely  throogb  the  season 
of  growth,  botfa  of  1828  and  1829,  as  a 

itsdf ;  erindiig,  indeed,  no  differenoe,  either  from  a,  or  other  elms  standing  near 
it,  except  that  the  leaves  tumed  yeUow  somewhttt  earlier,  and  fell  somewhat 
sooner.  Too  impatient  to  wait  longer,  early  in  1830,  from  r  (f  I  cut  off  (f,  a 
piece  about  9  fr.  long,  and  placed  it  near  the  remainder  of  the  tree ;  and,  to  my 
great  eratification,  in  Jone,  d  was  visited  by  scolyti,  perforated  in  many  olaces, 
aod,  from  the  e;^  then  deposited,  now  (Sept.  9.  1830)  teems  witn  larvae; 
while  a  6  c  did  not  receive  a  single  perforation,  and  now  does  not  contain  a 
single  larva.  Thts  result  satisfies  my  mind  that  the  Sc61ytus  destructor  ia 
altogetber  guiltless  of  causing  the  death  of  healthy  growing  trees.** 

In  tlus  controversy,  we  are  informed  by  William  Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  who 
has  recently  attended  to  this  subject,  that  both  parties,  like  the  knijKhts  who 
quarrdled  about  the  shield  with  one  side  of  gold  and  the  other  of  sOver,  are 
both  right  and  both  wrong.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Denson  maintains,  tfaat  the 
female  scolyti  never  deposit  their  eggs  in  trees  perfectly  healtbv ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  botb  they  and  the  males  pierce  young  and  healthy  trees 
for  the  sake  of  eating  the  inner  bark,  which  oonstitutes  their  food ;  and  that 
tfae  nomerous  holes  which  thev  thus  cause,  partly  from  the  loss  of  sap  which 
esudes  from  tbem,  and  partly  m>m  tbe  eflect  of  the  rain  whicb  lod^es  m  them, 
in  a  few  years  bring  the  trees  in  which  they  occnr  into  that  incipient  state  of 
ill  heahb  in  which  the  kxaeXe  selects  them  for  laying  her  eggs,  just  as  in  trees 
beginning  to  decay  naturaliy ;  and  thus  healthv  trees  are  effectuaiiy  destroyed 
by  tbe  combined  operations,  first  and  last,  of  the  scolyd  of  both  sexes,  though 
not  in  consequence  of  the  sole  deposition  of  the  eggs  of  the  female.  Tbat 
this  explanaaon  of  the  subject,  so  happily  reconciling  former  apparently 
contradictorv  fiicts,  for  which  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservadon  of 
the  elm  are  indc^i)ted  to  the  distinguished  naturalist,  M.  Audouin,  professor 
of  entomology  at  the  Musdum  d^Uistoire  Naturelle  at  Paris,  who  baa 
reoeatly  closely  studied  the  babits  of  these  insects,  is  correct,  Mr.  Spence, 
to  wfaom  he  communicated  it  this  spring,  informs  us  he  has  had  oumerous 
opportunities  of  proving  in  the  most  satisfiau^ry  manner ;  having,  both  at 
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Brussels  rwhere,  in  consequence  of  his  tuggestions  U>  the  local  authorides,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  from  20  lo  30  large  trees  attacked  by 
Sc61ytu8  destructor  in  the  Park,  and  frora  50  to  60  younger  ones  in  tbe 
boulevards),  and  also  during  a  tour  in  the  north  of  France  this  suromer 
(where  he  found  the  promenades  of  eUns  equally  ravaged  by  the  scolyti  at 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  Montreuil,  Rouen,  Uavre  de  Orace,  Caen, 
St.  Lo,  GranvUle,  &c.),  seen  hundreds  of  young  trees  in  that  incipieat 
state  of  decay  indicated  by  M.  Audouin  as  arising  from  the  attacks  of  tbe 
scolyti  simply  for  food ;  and  great  numbers  of  these  in  which  the  females, 
having  found  them  sufficiently  debiiitated,  had  deposited  thdr  eggs,  and  giyeo 
birth  to  numerous  broods  of  larvx,  which  had  caused  them  to  be  either  dead 
or  fast  dying. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overvalue,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  M.  Audouin's  discovery,  which,  if  it  had  been  formerly  known 
and  acted  upon,  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  elms  in  the 
promenades  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  Sc61ytu8  destructor,  as  well  as  50,000  young 
oaks  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  which  it  has  been  recentiy  necessary 
to  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  another  insect  of  the  same  tribe, 
S.  py^mae^us.  The  practical  directions  to  which  it  leads,  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  scolyti,  are  very  simple,  and  roay 
be  briefly  expressed  as  foUows :  — 

1.  Thefirst  thinf  to  be  done  is,  to  pare  away  the  exterior  rough  bark  with 
a  cooper's  spokesnave,  or  other  convenient  tool :  this  admits  of  a  disdnct 
inspection  of  the  actual  state  of  the  trees,  which,  if  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
inner  bark  either  of  small  holes  in  old  trees,  or  of  those  superficial  furrowa 
which  the  scolyti  make  for  food  in  young  trees  (and  which  roay  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  natural  crevices  in  the  bark  by  their  dark-coloured  and  dead 
roargins),  may  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  soundand  healthy  state,  and  requiring 
no  further  attention. 

2.  If  the  inner  bark  exhibits  either  of  the  appearances  just  mentioned,  the 
next  thing  to  be  ascertamed  is,  whether  the  female  has  already  deposited  her 
eggs  in  it,  and  if  it  contain  the  larvse  of  the  scolyti :  to  know  which,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  portions  here  and  there  of  the  bark  down  to  the  actual 
wood,  and  examine  them ;  and,  if  tbe  exbtence  of  larvs  be  proved,  tbe 
trees  should  be  cut  down,  and  their  bark  peeled  off,  and  every  fragment  of  it 
carefullv  burnt. 

3.  Tnose  trees  which,  though  pierced  with  exterior  superficial  h(^es  or 
furrows,  have  no  larvae  in  them,  are  such  as  have  been  attacted  by  the  scolyti 
for  food  only ;  and,  if  they  be  carefully  brushed  over  with  coal  tar,  the  smell  of 
which  is  highly  ofiensive  to  the  perfect  scolvti,  there  ia  every  probability  that 
they  will  be  secure  from  the  uitiu*e  attacks  of  the  females ;  and  that  the 
Fepetition  of  the  same  process  in  the  spring,  for  a  year  or  two,  would  eoable 
them  to  rcsume  their  vi^ur,  and  to  become  healthv  trees ;  for  the  fiiture  fate 
of  which,if,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  removal  of  all  the  trees  actually  diseased 
has  been  attended  to,  there  would  be  no  need  for  apprehension.  It  is  in  this 
way,  as  we  are  inforroed  by  Mr.  Spence,  that  a  great  number  of  the  young  elot 
trees  in  the  boulevards  at  Brussels,  brought  into  an  incipient  stage  of  debility 
by  the  attacks  of  the  scolyti  for  food,  but  not  yet  attacked  by  the  females, 
were  treated  in  the  spring  of  1836  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  result; 
tbough,  of  course,  some  years  roust  elapse  before  any  absolute  deductions  can 
be  dniwn  firom  tbe  expenment.  The  above  roost  important  infbrroation  waa 
cororounicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Spence  in  December,  1836. 

Reccrded  Elnu,  Evelyn,  to  prove  that  the  dm  attains  "  a  prodigious  growth 
in  less  than  a  persoD's  a^e,"  roentions  a  tree  which  he  had  seen,  *'  planted  by 
the  hand  of  a  countess,  hving  not  long  since,  which  was  near  12  ft.  in  coropasa, 
and  of  a  hei^t  proportionable.'*  He  roentions  elms,  **  now  standing  in  good 
numbers  which  will  bear  alroost  3fl.  square  ibr  roore  thao  4011.  in  height." 
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**  Mine  own  Inmds/*  he  adds,  ^  measured  a  table  more  than  once,  of  about  5  ft 
in  breadtb,  9}  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  thick,  all  entire  and  dear.  This,  cut  out 
of  a  tree  fdled  by  my  father*8  order,  was  made  a  pastry  board. . . .  The  incom- 
parable  vralks  at  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhoodof  Madrid  were  planted,** 
ne  continues,  "wtth  this  nuyestic  tree.**  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
elms  that  were  planted  in  Spam ;  and  Baron  DiUon  tells  us  that,  when  he  aaw 
tbem,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  tbey  were  6  h,  in  diameter,  and  in  a 

land  by  Philip  II.,  who  had 
.,  and  Queen  of  Eufland. 
>f  the  Luxembourg,  in  raris, 
nch  revolution.  An  elm  in 
n  down,  had  a  trunk  17  ft. 
rs  old.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
eu<(  cut  down  in  1745,  and 
1  ks  Sloane.     It  was  supposed 

se  to  which  it  stood,  from 

ze  at  the  ground,  and  half  as 

t  !h  1739-40  had  injured  its 

I  i  has  been  fi^ed  by  Stnitt, 

.     It  is  70  ft.  high,  and  the 

I  trunk  is  perforat^  to  the 

t  2  ft  from  the  base.    There 

.  ^  of  which  is  kept  by  the  lord 

of  the  manor;  but  it  is  opened  on  particular  occasions,when  the  nei^hbours  meet 

to  regale  themsehres  within  the  cavity,  whlch  is  capable  of  contaming  a  party 

of  more  than  a  dozen.    Tbe  fioor  is  paved  with  bricks.     Madame  de  Uenlis 

says  a  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant  in  the  hoUow  of  thu  tree,  where 

sbe  afierwards  resided  for   a  long  time    A  hollow  elm  stood  formeriy  at 

Hampstead,  but  in  what  spot  is  nncertain.     It  was  enmved  by  the  cele- 

brated  HoUar,  in  1653 ;  and  iig,  1238.  is  a  copv  of  it  from  Parke's  HttMOMtead^ 

reduoed  to  the  scale  of  l  m.  to  12  f^.     **  The  Oreat  HoUow  Elm  Tree  of 

Hampstead,"  as  it  is  caUed  in  tbe  engraving,  was  upwards  of  42  fl.  high.    It 

WBB  hc^ow  from  the  eround  to  tbe  summit,  firom  which  the  trunk  appears  to 

have  been  abruptly  broken  off;  and  in  the  hoUow  a  wooden  stair,  or  ladder,  was 

fbrmed,  which  conducted  to  a  turret  on  the  top,  containing  seats  on  which  fnx 

persoDs  migfat  sit.    The  foUowing  quaint  descnpdon  is  given  on  the  marffin  of 

the  engravinff:  —  **  1.  The  bottom  above  ground,  in  compass,  is  28  foote. 

2.  The  breadth  of  the  doore  is  2  foote.     3.  The  compass  of  tbe  turret  on 

the  top  is  34  foote.    4.  The  doore  in  height  to  goe  in  is  6  foote  2  inches.    8. 

Theheigfat  of  the  turret  is  33  foote.     IK  The  lights  into  the  tree  is  16. 

18.  The  steppa  to  goe  up  is  42.    1 9.  The  seat  above  the  stepps  six  may  sitt  on, 

and  round  aboot  roome  fbr  foureteene  moore.  AU  the  way  vou  ^e  up  within 

the  hoUow  tree."  (Park^s  Hampstead,  p.  34.)    About  the  time  that  the 

ei^gniving  was  publtsbed,  a  numbo'  of  riiymes  were  printed  on  the  subject  of 

this  tree,  aome  of  them  by  Robert  Codrington ;  and  others  were  printed  by 

£.  Cotes,  and  were  **  to  be  given  or  sold  in  the  HoUow  Tree  at  Hampstead.** 

HoUar^s  engraving  appears  tSao  to  have  been  sold  at  the  tree.   Nine  elm  trees, 

Btandiog  oa  Hanipstead  Heath  in  1805,  were  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Edward 

Coxe,  Eaq.,  pitblished  in  that  year.   (/Md.,  p.  40.)    In  a  manuscript  lent  to 

Profeaaor  Mar^  by  Oraven   Ord,  Esq.,  of  Purser^s  Cross,  and  probably 

written  bj  Oidys  (the  translator  of  CamdeH*s  Britannia,  who  died  in  1761), 

mentkm  la  oMide  of  several  remarkable  elms.      One  at  Charlton,  in  Kent, 

about  which  it  is  said  Hom  Fair  was  kept,  spread  8yards  on  every  side;  the 

he^t  waa  aboot  10  yards,  but  the  trnnk  not  above  1  fl.  in  diameter.    One  of 

Sir  Frsncis  Bacon'8  dms,  in  Gray*8  Inn  walks,  planted  in  1600,  was  felled, 

upona  auapected  decay,  in  1720  or  1726,  and  was  12  fl.  round;  its  head 

contaliied  45  (t  of  dmber.   In  1750,  not  above  eight  trees  of  his  planting  were 

left.   They  were  pknced  in  1600.    At  Fulham  are,  or  were,  some  elms  planted 

in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI. ;  and  one  at  Richmond,  said  to  be  planted  by 

4  Y 
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a  courtier  of  King  Henry  Vll.y  whilst  that  king  kept  his  court  there,  and  yet 
(in  01dys*8  time)  in  its  prime.  The  row  of  elms  on  that  side  of  the  Mall  in 
St.  James^s  Park  next  to  the  palace  are  some  of  them  about  160  years  of  age. 
One,  whfch  stood  at  the  upper  end,  tuming  to  the  Oreen  Park,  being  blown 
down,  was  found  to  be  above  60  ft.  in  height,  and  near  12  fl.  in  circumference 
near  the  root.  They  are  now  (in  1805)  considerably  more  than  200  yeara 
old;  but  very  few  are  remaining  |ln  1836,  none],  and  those  very  much  de- 
cayed.  Two  elms,  at  St.  John'8  CoUege,  Oxford,  were  sizeable  trees  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Stately  rows  of  elms;  at  Hillhall,  in  Essex,  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  (Mart.  MUI.)  On  the  29th 
of  November,  1836,  some  of  the  largest  elms  in  St.  James^s  Park,  and 
also  in  Kensington  Gardefis,  were  blown  down  during  a  tremendous  hur- 
ricane,  which  made  dreadful  havock  among  laree  trees  in  most  parts  of 
England.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  account  of  Monmouthshire,  mentions  an  ancient 
elm  at  Rasland  Castle,  which  was  28  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference  near  the  root 
(Ihid.)  Mr.  Boutcher  informs  us  that  he  sold  a  line  of  Enelish  elras,  about 
60  in  number,  at  a  guinea  a  tree,  at  24  years*  growth  :  diey  were  about 
18  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  above  ground,  and  40  ft.  high.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from  Martyn'8  Afiller,  as  having  been 
planted  by  a  courtier  of  Henry  VII.,  that  Mr.  Jesse  dludes  to  in  the  2d  series 
of  his  Gleaningg.  He  says,  '*At  the  north-west  angle  of  Richmond  Green  may 
now  be  seen  the  trunk  of  an  ancient  elm,  call^  the  Queen'8  Elm,  from 
having,  it  is  said,  been  a  favourite  tree  of  Queen  EIizabetl^'8.  Some  kind  hand, 
with  equal  good  taste  and  feeling,  has  plant^  ivy  round  its  naked  trunk;  and 
the  innabitants  of  Richmond,  much  to  their  credit,  have  protected  it  firom 
injury  by  surrounding  it  with  a  paled  fence.  The  ivv  has  thriven,  and  the 
lately  naked  tnmk  is  now  richly  covered  with  a  verdant  mantle."  (p.  268.) 
Mr.  Jesse  also  mentions  an  elm  tree  in  Hampton  Court  Park,  called  King 
Charles'8  Swing,  which,  he  says,  **  is  curious  from  its  sixe  and  shape.  At  8ft. 
from  the  ground,  it  measures  38  ft.  in  circumfercnce. . . .  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
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generBllj  known»  that  one  of  the  elm  trees  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the 
passage  leading  to  Spring  Ckuxlens  was  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  to  Charles  I.  As  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  walking  with  his 
guards  from  St.  Jaroes^s  to  Whitehall,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he 
tumed  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance,  at  the  same* 
time  pointing  out  f he  tree."    (Jeste*M  Glean.,  2d  series,  d.  273.) 

Vlouce8ter,between  Cheltennamand  Tewkesbury, 

of  the  species  in  the  county.     It  was  then  me»- 

to  girt  16  ft.  at  the  smailest  part  of  the  trunk. 

0  fl.  high,  and  its  head  proportionably  wide. 

it,  figured  by  Strutt,  was  60  fl.  high,  and  contained 

i¥as  coyered  with  iyy,  and  the  tree  appeared  very 

lade  his  drawing ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  as 

ill,  Esq.,  the  tree  did  not  put  forth  its  leaves,  and 

lowing  summer  a  leafless  trunk.    The  elms  at 

place  celebrated  by  Leland  for  its  "  faire  woodes," 

The  largest  is  79  fl.  high,  14  ft.  in  circumference 

iiameter  of  the  head  65  ft.,  and  it  contains  250  h. 

centre  of  a  group  of  these  elms  stands  an  um, 

^o  highly  valued  friends  of  the  possessorin  1830, 

m ;  and  whom,  Mr.  Stmtt  observes,  ^  it  was  de- 

dng,  in  his  9()th  year,  amidst  shades  with  which 

he  was  aimost  coeval,  and  which  in  freshness  and  tranquillity  affbrded  most 

suitable  emblems  of  his  own  green  and  venerable  old  aee."     lli  Ireland,  the 

dimensions  of  several  elms  are  recorded  by  Hayes,  which,  though  the  specie? 

is  not  named,  we  think  belonp;  to  U.  camp^tris.     Near  Arklow,  at  Shelton, 

an  elm  had  a  tmnk  5  fL  4  in.  m  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.     At 

Luttrelstown,  an  elm  bv  the  road  side  girted  18  fl.  10  in.  at  the  ground,  and 

had  a  straighc  tmnk  40  ft«  hich.    In  the  county  of  Kildare  stood  an  ehn,  which, 

tiil  the  year  1762,  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  world. 

The  diameter  of  the  head,  taKen  from  the  extremities  of^  the  lower  branches, 

exceeded  34yard8 ;  but  in  the  end  of  that  year  the  two  principal  arros  fell  from 

the  tmnk  in  one  night,  apparently  from  their  own  weight,  as  the  weather  was 

perfectly  calm.  The  timber  contained  in  these  branches  alone  sold  for  5  guineas. 

In  this  situation  the  tree  continued  tili  the  winter  of  1776,  when  a  violent  storm 

tore  up  the  whole  by  the  roots,  with  a  great  mass  of  soii  and  rock  adhering  to 

them.     Some  dme  previous  to  this  the  tmnk  had  been  carefiiliy  measured, 

and  was  found  to  be  38  (t  6  in.  in  circumference.     It  had  l)een  hoilow  for 

some  vears ;  and  the  vaiue  of  its  timber  by  no  means  answered  what  might 

have  been  expected  from  the  sale  of  its  two  branches  in  1762.    We  have 

Dotliing  certain  as  to  its  age ;  but  tradition  supposes  it  to  have  been  pianted 

by  the  roonks  of  St.  Woistan,  some  time  l>efore  the  dissoiution  of  that  mo- 

nastery,  which  happened  in  the  year  1538.     An  eim  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 

Duke  of  Leinster,  is  14f^.  8  in.  round  near  the  t)ottom,  diminishing  iike  the 

shait  of  a  Doric  coiumn,  and  being  13fi.  in  drcumference  at  16  f^.  from  the 

ground,  and  containing  169  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

aiaUttia.  Sxitihig  Tree».  Vhmu eamiMriM  *•  t»e  Enpfrotu qf  London.  A t  Ham Houte,  Euex, 
it  M  88  ft.  bigh,  diaiiieter  of  tlie  tninli  6  ft,  and  of  the  hewl  73  ft.  In  ihe  Fulbam  Nunery,  70  yean 
planced,  it  U  6U  ft.  bigh.  At  Yorli  Hou«e,  TwidLenham,  120  yean  planted,  it  ia  90  ft.  bigb.  diameter 
oi  tbe  trunlc  Si  ft. ,  and  of  the  bcad  SO  ft. 

VitMmt  cmmpittrU  Soutk  qf  Lombm.  In  Deronihire,  at  Killerton,  900  Tean  planted,  it  is  100  ft. 
bigh,  diameter  of  tbe  trunli  7  ft.  S  in.,  and  ofthe  head  6S  ft. ;  at  MusweU  Hill,  it  !•  77  ft.  high,  with 
a  tnink  1  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Doneuhire,  at  Melbury  Park,  800  yeart  old,  it  1«  125  ft.  high,  diameier 
ortbetrunkeft.  91n.,  and  of  the  bead  80  ft  In  Hampshire,  at  Alretford,  81  yean  planled,  it  it 
73  ft.  bigfa,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  48  ft. ;  at  Strathfield«aye.  130  ft.  hlgh,  the 
diameCer  of  tbe  trunk  5h  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  72  ft.  In  the  Ule  of  Wight,  in  Wilkina*»  Nunery,  35 
yean  oM,  it  ia  50  ft.  high.  In  Somenetshire,  at  Leigb  Court,  it  i«  90  R.  hiab,  diameter  of  tbe.trunk 
5|  ft.,  andof  tbe  bead  60  ft. :  anotber.  14  yean  planted,  i«  50  ft.  hish  :  at  Netilecombe,  210  yean  oid, 
it  i«  100 ft;.  higb,  diameter  of  tbe  trunK  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  57  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Ca«tle, 
lti«96ft.  hlgb,  diameterofthe  trunk  7ft.  9in.,  and  of  the  head  85ft. ;  atSt  Anne'«  HilK  it  i«8Sft. 
bigh,  diamcter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  64  ft. ;  at  Claremont,  it  i«  100  ft.  higb,  diameter 
of  tbe  tnink  6ft.,  and  of  the  bead  85  ft.  In  Su««ex,  at  Cowdry,  it  i«  45ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the 
(mnk  4ft.  10  in.;  and  at  Parham  Park,  there  are  «ome  fine  ipecimena.  In  WTlt«hire,  at  Wardour 
Ca«tle  50  veart  pUnted,  it  i«  70  ft.  high,  dlameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  42  fl. 
UaumiisIritNartM  qf  London.    In  Bedfordihire,  at  Hitwick  Houae,  it  i«  60  ft.  bigli,  with  a  trunk 
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Sft  10  In.  In  dUmeter.  In  Berluhlre,  at  Bearwood,  1«  yean  planted,  it  U  40ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  8  in..  and  of  the  head  18  fl.  In  Bucliinghanithire,  at  Temple  House.  40  yean  planted, 
it  li  50(1.  hlgh  ;  diameter  of  the  trunlc  Sft.  and  of  the  heMl  40  ft.  In  Denbighshlre,  al  Llanbcde 
Hall.  70  reart  plant«l,  it  it  54ft.  hlgh,  dia. 

M^M    n/*kA    »mnlr     ^A       mnA    nf  *h*    koA<1  '■/-kOf» 
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CcmmerckU  StatkHci.  Plant8,iii  the  London  nuneries,  iroin  Sft.  to  4ft. 
high  are  20f.  per  huodredy  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  hiffh  36f . ;  the  striped-ieayed 
varietj  50f .  per  hundred.  At  Bollwylier,  large  ^ants  ace  1  franc  each ;  and 
at  New  York,  31\  cents. 

2  2.  U,  (c.)  suBBRo'sA  Mcenck,    The  cork-harked  Elni. 

.  Spk  PL,  in  1584. ;  Baums.,  591. ;  Hott  FL  AiuCr..  1.  &  5S8. ; 

.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl^p.Ul.;  DndL  Sjnop.,  p.fiS6.;  MaGkay  FL 

L1856. 

ied,  BoLt  1 197. ;  U.  camp^ttria  aod  TbMpbrteU  Du  Han. 

na  fbUo  ttto  acU>ra  Ger.  Bmac.^l^  f,  KaH  %■.,  46K. ;  i;. 

; ;  conmoii Bm Trae.  UmU.  EveL  SpL,  j^ll9i  I^Ormt  lifcge. 

ne,  t  S&  s  Wood.  Med.Bot,  1 197  ;  Du  Ham.  Artx,S.  1 108. ; 
Ma  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  bwt  Volume. 

ted,  rough,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.  Flowers 

ra  almost  orbicular,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous. 

'  bark  corky.     (SrnUh  Eng.  Fl.)    Tailer  and 

nmon  English  elm.  Bark, 

nth  yf&ry  fine  dense  cork, 

le  spednc  name,  suberdsa, ' 

nd  adopted  by   Ehrhart. 

I,  more  rounded,  and  twice 

or  tlirice  as  large  as  in  U,  camp^tris ;  very  unequal 

at  the  base,  strongiy,  sharply,  and  doubly  serrated, 

hairy  beneath,  with  dense  broad  tufts  at  the  origin  of 

the  transverse  ribs.    Flowers  much  earlier  than  the 

foliage,  stalked,  reddish,  with  4  or  5  rounded  s^gments, 

and  as  many  stamens,  with  dull  purple  anthers.    Sa- 

mara  nearlv  orbicular,  with  a  deep  sinus  reachinff  to 

the  place  of  the  seed.  {Sm.  En^l.  jFL)  A  very  manied 

kind  of  ebn,  but  evidently  a  vanety  of  U.  camp^stris ; 

and  we  should  have  induded  it  amon^  the  varieties  of  that  species,  had  there 

not  been  some  very  distinct  subvarieties  of  it,  which,  we  think,  may  be  more 

conveniently  kept  by  theraselves;  and  because  we  should,  for  the  same 

reason,  have  been  obliged  to  include  U.  m^jor,  also,  under  U.  camp^tris, 

it  bein^,  in  our  opinion,  as  much  a  variety  of  that  species  as  U.  suberdsa. 

It  vanes  exceedmgly  in  the  character  of  its  corky  bark ;  sometimes  being 

deeply  furrowed,  and  sometimes  much  less  so.    It  also  varies  much  in  the 

character  of  its  head;  being  sometimes  low,  loose,  aod  spreading,  as  re- 

presented  in  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume ;  and  somedmes  being  tail  and 

narrow.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  U.  montana,  or  by  Uyers  or  suckers. 

Varieties. 

i  U.  (c.)  M.  1  vulgarit,  U,  suber6sa  Hort.  Dur.  The  Dutch  cork-barked 
Elm.  — This,  ezcept  tlie  American  elm  and  the  Ganterbury  seedling 
{U.  montina  mkyof  glabra),  is  the  quickest-growing  of  any  that 
Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  is,  moreover,  valuabie,  on  account  of  its 
growing  well  upon  the  Kentish  chalks ;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till 
Tate  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  tree  of  large'growth :  many  of  the  elms 
at  Windsor  are  of  this  kind. 
I  U.  (c.)'«.  2Jvliitvarie^dtu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  £7.  suber6sa  variegita 
Hort.  Dur. ;  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  there  is  one  in  the 
grounds  of  6.  May,  Esq.,  Strood  House,  Heme,  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  beauty. 
¥  U.  (c.)  s.  3  alba^  U.  suber^sa  &lba  Matten.  —  A  lower  tree,  of  more 
compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ;  and  often  growing 
into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  heaid.  Young  shoots  pubescent. 
Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much  wrinkled,  and  becoming  white 
with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near 
Canlerbury. 
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t  U.  (c^  t.  4  erecta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183  has  a  tall  narrow  head»  re- 
semDKng  that  of  the  ComiBh  elm ;  but  difiering  from  tbat  tree  in 
having  much  broader  leaves,  and  a  corky  bai^. 

t  U.  (c.)  #.  5  var.  The  broad-leaved  Hertfordshire  EUn,  Wood,  nursery- 
man  at  Huntingdon.  —  The  shoots  show  some  tendency  to  become 
corky,  which,  in  our  opinion,  determines  this  variety  to  belong  to 
U.  (c.)  suber^sa,  rather  than  to  U.  montiina  or  U.  (m.)  glabra. 

1  U.  (c.)  *.  6  var.  The  narrow-leaved  Hertfordshire  Ehn,  Wood. — 
Leaves  and  shoots  differing  very  little  from  those  of  U.  camp^tris. 

Siatittfcf.  The  Uvigett  tree*  oT  U.  (c)  •ubertkea,  in  tbe  environt  of  London,  are  at  Ham|«taed,  in 
dliftreDt  tmaU  gardent,  and  In  Keniington  Oardens.  In  Dorsel«bire,  at  Melbiuy  Park,  trees,  30  yeon 
planted,  are  50  ft.  higb.  In  Pembrolcechlre,  at  Stackpole  Court,  a  tree,  60  jrean  frfanted,  Is  40  ft. 
high.  In  Shrouhire,  at  Klnlet.  there  it  a  tree  lOS  ft.  hlgb  ;  the  dUmcter  of  the  trunk  is  56  In.,  and 
of  the  head  55  ft.  In  ScoUand,  in  CUckmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  DolUr  InstituUon,  a  tree, 
18  years  planted.  U  SOft.  high :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  IS  In.,  and  of  the  bead  12  ft.  In  Cromaity, 
at  Coul,  itU  S8 ft. higb ;  tbediameter  of  the  trunk  Uft.,  and  of  the  head  SOft.  In  Forftrshire,  at 
Monboddo,  70  years  pUnted.  It  Is  45  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  In  the  Glasnerin  Botanic 
Oarden,  35  years  pUnted.  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Hanorer.  at  OSttingen,  \n]  tbe  Botanic  Oardn,  30 
years  pUnted,  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  BaTaria,  in  tbe  Munich  Botanic  Oarden,  84  jears  plantad,  It  U 
50  ft.  hiffb,  with  a  trunk  15  in.  in  dlameter.  In  Austria,  near  Vlenna,  at  Kopeniel,  84  years  plaoted, 
it  is  i8  ft.  high.  In  Prussla,  at  Berlin,  in  the  BoUnU  CUrden,  14  years  pUnted,  it  U  36  ft.  high  i  the 
diamcter  of  the  trunk  15  in.,  and  of  the  head  9  ft.  In  Italy,  at  Monxa,  89  years  pUnted,  It  U  70  ft. 
hlgh ;  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  1|  ft., and  of  tbe  bead  40  ft. 

Commercial  Statittics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  transplanted» 
3ft.  high,50f.  per  thousand;  at  Bollwyllery  1  franc  each,  and  the  variegated 
variety  2  francs ;  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

S  3.  U.  (c.)  ma'jor  Smith,    The  greater,  or  Dutch  corh-barhed^  Elm. 

Jdentificatkm.    Sra.  EngL  Boi.,  t2548.:   Sm.  Engl.  FL,  8.p.81.;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  pkl48.{  lindl. 

Synops.,  p.m  ;  Host  Fl  Austr..  l.i>.38&  :  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  ISSa 
Svmmyme*.    U.  holUndica  MilL  Dict.,  ed.  8.  Na  5. ;  U.  mi|or  holUndica,  &c.,  Pluk.  Abm.,  399.;^. 

m^or,  ampU6re  flaio.  &c..  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.p.a6S.i  TlWrn  mU  Muttk.  Falgr.,l.l3^t,  Cam, 

Epit,  9i.ti  U.  latifSaU  Mickg.  N.  Amer.  8vl.,  3. 1 189.  £  8. 
Engravintfl.     EngL  Bot,  t  8548. :   Caro.  fjpSt,  98.  f. :  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  1 189.  £  8L ;  our Af-  IML ; 

and  the  pUte  of  this  tree  in  our  Ust  V<dume. 

Spec.  Char.y  4rc.  Leaves  rough,  unequally  and  rather  biuntly  serrated. 
Flowers  nearly  sessiley  4-cleft.  Saraara  obovate,  slightly  cloven,  glabrous. 
Branches  drooping,  their  bark  corky.  (Smith.)  The  branches  spread  widely» 
in  a  drooping  manner,  and  their  bark  is  rugged,  and 
much  roore  corky  than  even  the  foregoing.  L^ves  on 
short  thick  stalks,  larger  and  more  bluntly  serrated  than 
the  iast;  rough  on  both  sides,  espedally  beneath;  but 
the  hairy  tufts  at  the  oris;in  of  each  transverse  rib  are  > 
very  small.  Segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  rounded. 
Stamens  4.  Samara  obovate,  with  a  very  small  rounded 
sinus,  not  reaching  half  so  fiur  as  the  s^.  (Id.)  This 
appears  to  be  the  kind  brought  over  by  William  III. 
finom  Holland ;  which,  from  its  quick  growth,  was,  at 
first,  much  used  for  hedges,  and  rormal  rows  of  dipped 
trees ;  but,when  the  Dutch  taste  in  gardening  declmed, 
the  tree  was  no  longer  cultivated;  as  its  wood  was 
found  very  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  kinds  of  eUn.  ^ 
The  elm  trees  in  the  old  part  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
near  the  palace,  are  of  this  kind  :  many  of  them  are  upwards  of  70  ft.  in 
height ;  and  a  number,  which  have  been  blown  down  in  difierent  winters 
since  1816,  were  constantly  fbund  rotten  at  the  heart.  The  Dutch  ehn  b 
propasated  by  layers,  and  grafting  on  thp  U.  mont^na.  Price  as  of  the 
preceding  kind. 

5  4.  U.  CARPiNiFoYiA  Lindl.    The  Hombeam-leaved  Elm. 

IdeMtificatkm.    LindL  Synop.,  p.  826. ;  Hook.  Brlt  FL,  p^  148. 

Spec.  Char.,jK.     Leavcs  ovate.acun)inate,  coriaceous,  strongly  Teined,  simply  crenate,  serrated, 

.lightly  obHijue  «nd  cordate  at  the  base;  shinlng,  but  rafhcr  scabrous  above :  smooth  beneath. 

Branches  bnghtt  brown,  and  nearly  smooth.    Samara_?    A  tne.  {UtutL)    The  locality  which 

Liiidlcy  has  quolcd  for  this  is :— **  Four  miles  ttmn  Stratford  on  Avon,  on  tbe  road  to  Alccster.** 

We  havenot  scen  a  pUnt  of  this  sort 
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1 5.   U.  BPFu'sA  mUd.    The  vpreading-brandked  Elm. 

I^entmeaAm.  WiUd.  Artn.  »9L ;  Spi  Pl.,  1.  pi  1385.  |  Bpreng.  Syit Vm.,  1.  P^9». j  RatiB.  et  Schiilt 
SyatVc*;,  &  pL  90a ;  Re«t*c  Ojrcla,  Na  & ;  Fl.  Ftanc,  3.  p.  31&  ;  Duby  «t  Dec.  BoL  OaU.,  1.  pi  «». 

^iMMfwtfX.  crciUAta  £*rA.  ir«.,  72.,  5m.  fiy/.  A,  S.  a  S3.,  incklenUUy ;  U.  peduncuUU  Lmm, 
/WeiL.No.2.,  SHppl.,4i>.187.;Uoct4n<lr«&M.A0^.  &iM«..17&t67.j  {/.  fNlo  latfMimo,  Jlcc., 
BM  AU,  3ia :  {/.  1«>U  PoA  AoM.,  ToL  1.  p.  75. ;  rOnne  pMooeal^,  Fr.         • 

EmgrmJmp.    S4^  Handlx,  t  fi7. ;  Majrne,  t  29. ;  our  >^.  lifa. ;  «Mi  the  pUtot  of  thU  tree  in  our 

Spec.  Char.^  «Jr.  Leaves  mostl^  reserobling  those  of  the  U.  montiUia,  but 
qiiite  smooth  on  the  upper  side ;  unequid  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated. 
Flowers  on  drooping  stalks.  Stamens  in  a  flower  6 — 8.  Samara  elliptic, 
deeplj  doveo,  atrongly  firinged  with  coarse  dense  hairs.  {SnM  va  Reeit 
Cyd.^  and  in  Eng.  F1.)  A  native  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  the  Cancivius ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced  is  uncertain. 

Descnptkm,  ^c.  This  species  is  very  distinct,  even  when  the  tree  is  bare 
of  ieaves,  as  will  be  seen  bycomparing  the  winter  tree  of  it,  in  our  last  Voiume, 
with  that  of  U.  montkia  m^jor  depicted  at  the  same  season.  In  spring  and 
sunmier,  it  is  equally  marked  by  the  long  droop- 
ing  pedundes  of  its  flowers,  and  its  ludry  sa- 
maras.  It  expands  its  leaves,  according  to  M. 
De  Foncault,  at  least  three  weeks  sooner  than 
any  other  kind  of  dm,  and  a  month  sooner  , 
than  some  of  the  varieties.  Its  leaves  are 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  lieht  shining  green. 
The  trunk  resembles  that  ofu.  montkna  more 
than  that  of  U.  camp^stris ;  forming  numerous 
branches,  and  a  sproiding  head.  Tue  buds  are 
long,  sharply  pointed,  and  greenish  ;  while  in 
the  U.  campestris  they  are  short,  obtuse,  and 
covered  wttn  greyish  hairs.  (AmuUes  Foret' 
tieret  for  1811 .)  tt  is  a  native  of  Russia,  where 
tt  becomes  a  lai^  tree ;  and  bas  a  much  wider 
peographical  range  than,  U.  camp^stris,  being,  it  would  appear,  one  of  the 
bardiest  of  Euiopean  elms ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  forests  near  Soissons, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  France.  The  first  botanist  who  mentioned  this 
tree  was  Pallas ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  it  was  described,  at  length,  by  M. 
Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  in  the  Memoiret  de  rAcademie  det  Sciencet  for  1784. 
Pallas  states  that  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  that  it  is  used  in 
Russia  for  ail  the  purijoses  that  the  common  elm  is  employed  for  in  Europe. 
Bondaroy  says  that  this  sort  of  elm  is  yen  common  by  the  road  side,  between 
Villars  CottereU  and  Paris;  and  also  between  that  dty  and  Criessy.  It 
comes  into  leaf  15  or  SO  days  before  the  common  elm,  and  it  grows  much 
fiMter.  The  head  is  more  spreading  than  that  of  the  common  dm;  and  its 
bark,  instead  of  beuig  furrowed,  is  smooth.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  the  trees 
are  so  difierent  in  their  general  appearance,  that  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guidied  fi^om  each  other,  even  without  their  ieayes.  The  colour  of  the  young 
wood,  the  buds,  and  the  size,  colour,  and  serrature  of  the  leaves,  are  re- 
markaUy  like  those  of  the  Huntin^on  elm ;  fi^m  which  drcumstance  tbis 
spedes  is  probably  more  nearly  allied  to  U.  mont^a  than  to  U.  camp^stris. 
As  a  tree  of  omament,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  beautv  of  its 
kaves,  for  the  distinct  character  of  its  spray  in  winter,  and,  indeed,  for  its 
general  appearance  at  all  seasons..  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propacated  by 
mfting  on  U.  montkia.  There  are  handsome  young  trees  of  it  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society^s  Oarden ;  and  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  White 
Knights,  in  fitmt  of  the  mansion,  which  is  63  h.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  thehead  70  ft.  This  tree,  we  are  informed  by  the  gar- 
dener,  Mr.  Ward,  flowers,  but  does  not  ripen  seeds,  on  which  acconnt  it 
woald  appear  to  be  allied  to  U.  camp^stris ;  but,  though  its  roots  run  y&ty 
near  the  suHace,  it  never  throws  upa  single  sucker,  and  hence  it  would  seem 
to  beloDg  rather  to  U.  montlUid.    There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
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2  6.  U,  MONTA^NA  Bauh.    The  mountain,  Scotch,  or  Wych,  Elm. 

Identiftcatton.    Baub.  Pln.,  4S7. ;  With.  Bot, ^9. ;  Sni.  EnglBoM.  IM^. ;  En^ FL,  2.  p. »:  HoA. 
^rit  Fl.p.  148.;  LmdL  Synop.,  p.227.;    Mackay»»  FL  Hilwra.  PL,  1.  p.  »41.;  Lodd.Cat,ed. 

1836 
Svmmimet.  U. gOilm  HudM., ed.l.. 95.  %  U.elTUtiSaik.^fn. ^Aibot, 56.-,  U.m^ibnMm.Die^ 
^nSZskrk.  i    U.  camp^rtre  imd.  8p.  Pl.,  p.  1324.,  h.  D<m.,  1 63B.,    Hmdt.,  109..  U^oot, 

109*. ;  WychlHaaalofoldauthow.  ... 

Efravim    EngL  Bot,  1 1887. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  632  ;  and  tbe  platea  of  lome  of  the  varletiei  in  our 

iaat  Voluine. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  pointed,  rougb,  broad,  and  doubly  serrated.  Flowers 
on  longish  peduncles  loosely  tufled,  5— 6-cleft.  Sainara  somewhat  orbicular, 
gli^tly  cloven,  naked.  Branches  drooping  at  their  extremities ;  their  bark 
smooth  and  even.  (S^mtM,  adapted.)  A  tree,  a  nadve  of  Britainy  and  of 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  flowering  in  April  and  May,and  ripening  its  seeds 
in  June. 

Farieiics.  The  varieties  of  the  Scotch  ekn  are  extremely  distinct,  and  very 
handsome  trees,  some  well  worth  cultivating  in  a  useful,  and  others  in  an 
omamental,  point  of  view. 

A.  Thnber  Trees. 

3  U.  m.  1  vulgdris. — Tree  spreadinfl; ;  seldom  exceeding  40  ft.  or  50  h.  in 

height,  except  when  drawn  up  by  other  trees. 

'l  V.m.2  rugosa  Masters»  U.  rUgosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— Bark  reddish 
brown,  cracking  into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  A^cer 
camp^stre.  Tree  of  spreadin^  growth,  and  moderate  size.  A  tree 
with  this  name  attached  to  it,  m  the  London  Horticultural  Society*8 
Garden,  has  much  smaller  and  rougher  leaves  than  the  species,  and 
they  are  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tree  is  of  upriffbt  growth,  and  'ib, 
probably,  not  identical  with  the  U.  m.  rug6sa  of  Mr.  Masters. 

1t  V.m.S  mdjor  Masters.---The  tree  b  of  upright  and  rapid  crowth,  with 
few  branches ;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching  the  halnt  of  the 
common  Scotch  ehn,  but  of  a  more  taperins  form.  The  leaves  fail 
almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of  the  foUowin^  sort.  There  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
C^den,  which  we  have  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  identical  with  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Masters. 
It  loses  its  leavcs,  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  before 
any  other  species  or  variety. 

Y  U.  m.  4  mlnor  Masters,  as  compared  with  U.  m.  ro^or,  is  of  a  more 
brancbing  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth,  with  more  twiggy 
shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed  with  leaves,  whicb  are 
retained  long  in  the  autumn. 

5  U.  m.  5  cebennensis  Hort.  The  Cevennes  Elm. — There  b  a  tree  of  this 
variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was 
12  fl.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Its  habit  is  spreading,  like 
that  of  U.  m.  vulg^ris ;  but  it  appears  of  much  lcss  vigorous  growth. 
U.  m.  6  nigra,  U.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.,  the  black  Irish  Elm,  is  asp 
ith  the 


tree,  with  the  habit  of  U.  mont^na  vulgaris,  but  with  much  smaller 
leaves.  It  is  by  some  considered  as  a  variety  of  U.  camp^ris ;  but, 
as  it  ripens  seeds  in  Ireland.  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  seed-bearing  section  of  the  genus,  and,  con* 
sequently,  to  U.  mont&na. 
tV.m.l  austrdUs  Hort. —  The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  has  rather  smaller  leaves,  and  a  more  pendulous 
habit  of  growth ,  than  the  species ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferent  in  any  other  respect 

B.  Omamenial  or  curious  Varieties. 
¥  U.  m.  8  pendtda  ;  U.  p6ndu\ti  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  U.  glabra  deciim- 
bens  Hort.  Dur. ;  U.  horizont^lis  Hort. ;  U.  rubra  in  the  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.— 
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This  is  a  beautiful  higfaly  characterisdc  tree,  generalljr  growins  to 
one  Me,  spreading  its  branches  in  a  fan*like  manner,  and  stretching 
them  out  sometimes  horizontally,  and  at  other  times  almost  per- 
pendicularly  doMmwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  tree  exhibits  great 
variety  of  shape.  By  some»  thb  variety  is  considered  to  belong  to 
an  American  species  of  elm ;  but  from  its  large  rough  leaves,  its 
vigorous  young  wood  and  large  buds,  and,  above  all,  from  its  flower- 
inff  at  the  same  time  as  U.  mont^na»  and,  like  it,  ripening  abundance 
ofseeds,  which  no  American  eim  whatever  does  in  Europe,  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  variety  of  U.  montikna.  For  pwticular 
situations  in  artificial  scenery  it  is  admirably  adapted  :  for  example» 
for  attracting  the  eye,  and  fiixing  it,  m  order  to  draw  it  away  froro 
some  object  which  cannot  be  concealed,  but  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable  would  attract  notice.  There  is  a  handsome  tree  of  this 
variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nurserv,  where,  af^er  beinff  12  years 
planted,  it  is  30  fL  high.  One  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s  (^arden 
was»  in  1 834,  after  b^ng  10  years  planted,  26  h.  high. 
t  U.  m.  9/tf/iigiatoHort.,  U.glhbn  replicfUa  HoH.Dur.^  U,  Fdrdn  Hort, 
U.  CToni^nsis  Hort.,  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.  The  Exeter 
Elm,  Ford's  Elm. — A  very  remarkable  variety,witlkpeculiarly  twisled 
leaves,  and  a  very  fastigiate  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves,  which  are 
very  harsh,  feather-nerved,  and  retain  their  deep  green  till  they  ftill 
ofT,  enfold  one  side  of  the  shoots.  The  whole  h&it  of  growth  of 
of  U.  m.  fastigiata  is  remarkable;  and  it  forms  a  sin^ar  cup- 
shaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is 
damer  than  that  of  any  other  elm,  save  tbat  of  U.  c.  virens.  (See 
p.  1376.)  This  variety  was  raised  at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nur- 
seryman  there,  about  1826.  It  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than 
the  preceding  variedes ;  but,  being  of  a  very  marked  character,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  coUections.  There  is  a  haodsome  tree  of 
this  variety,  16  f^.  h^,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
plants  in  most  English  nurseries. 
t  U.  m.  10  aitpa,  ?  U.  crfspa  WiUd.  The  «ir/nWeaved  -B/*i.— The  tree 
of  this  varietv  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden  is  8  fl.  or  10  ft. 
birii,  and  rather  of  a  slender  and  stunted  habit  of  growth. 
Other  Vaneties.  Several  might  be  taken  from  catalogues,  both  timbcr 
trees  and  curious  plants ;  but  the  former,  such  as  U.  montana  vegeta  Lmdl.^ 
we  think  may  be  beBt  classed  under  U,  m.  gl&bra,  and  the  latter  are  of  so 
little  merit,  that  we  hardly  think  them  worui  recording  in  this  work.  (See 
Lodd.  C<U.y  ed.  1836.) 

Descripiion,  ifc.  The  Scotch  elm  has  not  so  upright  a  trunk  as  the  En^ish 
dm ;  and  it  soon  divides  into  long,  widely  spreading,  somewhat  droopinff 
branches,  forming  a  large  spreading  tree.  It  is  *'  of  auicker  growth  than  V. 
campestris  ;  and  the  wood  is,  consequently,  far  inferior  in  hardness  and 
compactness,  and  more  liable  to  split.  The  branches  are,  in  some  individuals, 
quite  pendulous,  like  the  weeping  willow.  Their  bark  is  even ;  downy  in  a 
yonng  state.  Leaves  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing;  broadly  elKptical, 
with  a  loneer  copiously  serrated  point;  roufh  on  the  upper  surface,  with 
minute,  callous,  bristly  tubercles,  but  less  harsh  than  most  of  the  preceding; 
the  under  surficice  downy  and  paler,  with  straight^aralle],  transverse  ribs, 
Gopiously  hairy  at  their  origins  and  subdivisions.  luowers  rather  larger  and 
pater,  in  looser  tufts  than  most  of  the  species ;  each  in  5,  6,  or  7  oblong-acute 
segments,  and  as  many  broad,  rather  heart-shaped,  dark  purple  anthers.  Cap- 
sule  broacUy  obovate  or  elliptical,  and  almost  orbicular,  with  a  shallow  notch 
at  the  end,  not  extendine  half  way  to  the  seed."  A  native  of  the  northem 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  (WaUon^  It  is  found  in  numerous  places  in 
Mtain ;  and  is  tne  most  common  elm  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  From  the  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  hazel,  Gerard  tells  us  that,  in  Hampshire,  "it 
is  commonly  called  the  witch  haseU.     Old  men  affirm,"  he  adds,  *<  that,  when 
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long  bows  were  in  use,  there  were  very  many  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree; 
for  which  ptirpose,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Engli^  statutes  by  this  name  of 
witch  baseU."   (  Ger.  Enmc,,  p.  1480.) 

It  is  only  witnin  the  present  century  that  this  tree  has  been  much  planted 
in  Engiand,  though  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  its  timber  has  long  been  consi- 
dered  as  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  exten- 
sively  introduced  into  artificial  plantations.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
species  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown  in  France  and  Germany ;  neither 
being  mendoned  in  theNouveauDuHamel^theNouveau  Cours  tTJgnctdture,  the 
Dictumnaire  det  Eaux  et  Forets^  the  FUtre  Fran^aite,  nor  even  in  WiUdenow^s 
Baumzudii^  as  iar  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Continental  nurserymen^s  cata^ 
logues,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Booth  of  Hambur^ ;  though,  by  the 
American  catalogues,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  mto  that  country. 
It  may  [>o6sibly,  however,  be  known  on  the  Conthient  as  a  variety  of  U. 
campestris,  that  species  being  given  as  svnonymous  with  it  in  Smith'8  EngSsh 
Fiora,  on  the  authority  of  several  authors.  Indeed  some  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  C/.  camp^stris  of  Linnaeus  is  the  U.  montana  of  modem 
botanists.  Among  the  trees  of  France  U'\mxin  montana  Bauh.  is  included» 
but  thisy  Mirbel,  in  his  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  makes  synonymous  with  the  Dutch 
ehn  ( U.  major),  aod  with  U.  effiisa  WiUiu  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  however,  con- 
siders  Bauhin's  figure  as  representing  U.  mont^a,  and  as  the  U.  montana 
cebenn^nsis  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  we  may  safely  assume  the 
spedes  as  being  indigenous  throughout  Europe  generaUy,  though  not  under 
our  name  of  U.  mont^na. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wych  elm,  according  to  Gerard,  was  applied  to 
various  uses  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not  onlv  made  into  bows,  but  its  bark, 
which  is  so  tough  that  it  wUl  strip  or  peel  off  nrom  the  wood  from  one  end  of 
a  botigh  to  the  other  without  breaking,  was  raade  into  ropes.  The  wood  was 
not  considered  so  good  for  naves  as  the  woodof  the  common  elm,  whicfa  then,  as 
now,  was  esteemed  superior  in  toughness  and  strength,  though  the  wood  of  the 
wych  eim  cleaved  better.  In  ScotTand,  where  the  tree  abounds,  both  naturaUy 
and  in  artificial  plantations,  it  weighs  less  than  the  wood  of  the  English  elm, 
and  is  more  coarse-grained.  Nevertheless,  Sang  observes,  "  it  is  aiways  prized 
next  to  the  wood  of  the  oak."  **  It  is  us^"  he  adds,  **  b^  the  ship-buUdery 
the  boat-builder,  the  block  and  pump  maker,  the  cartwnghty  the  cabinet- 
maker,  and  the  coachmaker."  The  timber,  Matthews  obaierves,  has  much 
sap-wood,  and  great  longitudinal  toughness;  but,  from  the  great  quantitv  of 
sap-wood,  and  want  of  lateral  adhesion,  it  spUts  considerably  when  dry.  The 
tree  has  a  peculiar  fan-Uke  spread  of  the  branches,  often  tending  to  one  side, 
and  most  perceptible  in  young  trees.  Hence  the  tree,  when  grown  up,  **  has 
generaily  a  slight  bending  in  the  stem,  which  renders  it  very  fitting  for  floor- 
timbers  of  vessels ;  the  only  part  of  a  ship,  except  the  bottom  plank,  to 
which  it  is  appUcable,  as  it  soon  decays  above  water.  Itsgreat  touffhness  and 
strength,  however,  render  it  fit  for  floors."  (OnNavai  Timlter,  £c.,  p.  52.) 
**  The  tree,"  Matthews  continues,  **  when  come  to  some  size,  on  the  primary 
branches  bein^  lopped  off*,  Uke  the  common  elm  and  the  oak,  often  throws  out 
a  brush  of  twigs  from  the  stem ;  and  these  twigs  impeding  the  transit  of  the 
sap,  the  brush  increases,  and  the  stem  thickens  considerably,  in  consequence  of 
a  warty-lUce  deposit  of  wood  forming  at  the  root  of  the  twigs.  This 
excrescence,  when  of  size,  afler  bdng  seasoned  in  some  cool  mobt  place, 
such  as  the  north  reentering  angle  of  a  buUding  exposed  to  the  dnppins 
firom  the  roof,  forms  a  richer  veneer  for  cabinet-work  than  any  other  timber. 
(Ilnd.,  p.  53.)  But,  even  without  this  process,  the  wood  has  often  a  curious 
laced  appearance,  which  renders  it  fit  for  beautifiil  cabinet-work.  A  writer  in 
the  OardeneT^s  Magazine  (Mr.  Ashworth  of  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,) 
states  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  elm  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  ash.  "  It  is  good,"  he  says,  **  for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts  of  gigs  and 
other  carriages ;  and,  frora  its  uot  spUntering,  as  the  oak  and  the  ash  do,  in 
time  of  baUle,  for  swingle-trees  ot  great  gun  carrioges,     It  is  also  used  for 
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dyers'  and  piinters'  rollers ;  the  wood,  by  conttant  tise,  wearing  i mooth.  Cart-* 
wrightB  employ  it  for  sh^fb,  naves,  beds,  mils,  and  standards  for  wheel- 
barrows;  and  the  handles  of  spades,  forks,  and  other  agriculttiral  implements." 
The  price  of  the  wood  of  U,  camp^fltris  is  from  ]s.  to  U.  4</.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
that  of  U.  montkna  is  firom  1«.  8<(/.  to  2#.  Young  plants  of  the  former,  6  ft. 
high,  are  6d,  each ;  but  of  the  latter,  only  \2t,  per  hundred.  ( Vol.  xii.  p.  409.) 
As  an  omamental  tree,  Sang  observes,  **  the  Scotch  elm  cannot  be  termed 
beautiful ;  but,  certainly,  an  aged  elm,  when  standing  singly,  is  a  yery  capital 
object.  In  the  form  of  its  branchesyand  its  general  outline,  it  much  resemDlM 
the  oak.  Hence,  in  roany  of  the  recently  improved  placea  in  ScotUmd 
(where  this  tree  chiefl^  abounds),  it  has  been  reseryed  as  an  omaroental  tree, 
and»  in  thb  particuiar,  is  an  excellent  substitute  fbr  the  oak.  Even  where  the 
oakand  the  chestnut  abound  (as  at  AlvaXthe  Scotch  elro  maintains  its  place, 
with  excellent  effect,  as  a  park  tree."  (Sang*i  PL  Cal,,  p.  86.)  Gilpin  lays 
of  the'wych  elm,  that  it  ^  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  picturesque  than  the  com- 
mon  sort,  as  it  hangs  more  negligently,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  this 
negligencey  it  loses  in  a  good  degree  that  happy  surface  for  catchinf  roasses  of 
li^t  which  we  admire  in  the  common  elm.  We  observc,  aiso,  when  we  see 
this  tree  in  company  with  the  common  elm,  that  its  bark  is  somewhat  of  a 
lighter  hue.  The  wych  elm  is  a  nadve  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  found,  oot 
only  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Lowlands,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  cUmb 
the  steeps,  and  flourish  in  the  remotest  Highlands ;  though  it  does  not  attain, 
in  those  ciimates,  the  size  which  it  attains  in  England.  Naturalists  suppose 
the  wych  ehn  to  be  the  oniy  spedes  of  this  tree  which  is  indigenous  to  our 
island."  {GUjmCs  Forett  Scenery,  voL  i.  p.  44.)  On  this  passage,  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  observes, "  We  are  disposed  to  tlunk  that  Bir.  Gilpin  hardly 
does  justice  to  this  dm.  For  our  parts,  we  consider  the  wych,  or  Scottish, 
elm  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  our  British  sylva.  The  trunk  ia 
so  bold  and  picturesque  in  forro,  covered,  as  it  frequentl^  is,  with  huge  ex* 
crescences ;  the  limbs  and  branches  are  so  free  and  graceful  m  their  growth ;  and 
the  foliage  is  so  rich,  without  beine  leafy  or  cluropy  as  a  whole ;  and  the  head 
is,  generally,  so  finely  roassed,  and  yet  so  well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  noblest  of  park  trees  ;  and,  when  it  grows  wildly  aroki  the  rocky  scenery 
of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which  assumes  so  great  or  so 
pleasing  a  variety  of  character."  {Lauder^s  Gilftm,  i,  p.  91.)  One  of  the 
most  common  uses  of  this  tree,  in  British  nursenes,  is  as  a  stock  for  the  dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  English  and  American  ehns. 

Popular  SuperstUhnt.  In  roanv  parts  of  the  country,  the  wych  elm,  or 
witch  hazel,  as  it  is  still  occasionaJly  called,  is  considered  a  jpreservative  against 
witches;  probably  from  the  coincidence  between  the  words  wych  and  witch. 
In  some  of  the  midland  coundes,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  little  cavit^r  is 
made  in  the  churn,  to  receive  a  sroall  portion  ot  witch  hazel,  without  which 
the  dairy-maids  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  butter  to 
come. 

Soil  and  SUuaiion.  *<  The  Scotch  ehn/'  Sang  observes,  "  accommodates 
itself,  both  in  a  natural  state  and  when  planted,  to  manjr  difierent  soils  and 
situations.  The  soil  in  which  it  roost  luxuriates  is  a  deep  ncb  loam ;  but  that  in 
which  it  becomes  most  valuable,is  a  sandy  loam,  lying  on  rubble  stone,or  on  dry 
rock.  It  is  frequendy  found  flourishing  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  streams, 
which  sometimes  wash  part  of  its  roots ;  yet  it  will  not  endure  stagnant 
moisture.  In  wet  tilly  clays,  as  at  Panmure  in  FoHarshire,  it  soon  sickens. 
On  bleak  hills,  amon^  rocks,  and  where  soil  is  hardly  perceptible,  its  roots 
will  oflen  find  nounshraent,  and  the  tree  will  arrive  at  a  considerable  size. 
In  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay  schistus,  incumbent  on  whinstone  rock,  as  at 
Alva,it  arrives  at  a  large  size  within  a  century."  (Plani,  Cal,^  p.  56.) 

PropasaOon  and  Ctdture,  The  Scotch  elm  does  not  produce  suckers  like 
the  English  elra ;  but,  according  to  Boutcher,  it  roots  roore  readily  firom  layers 
than  that  species.  The  most  ready  mode  of  propagating  it,  however,  is  by 
sceds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  ripe  about  the  middle 
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of  June.  They  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  hand  before  they  drop,  as  from 
their  Ughtness  and  winged  appendages,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  which  case, 
roany  plants  will  come  up  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  thinly  spread  out 
to  drv  in  the  shade,  and  aflerwards  put  up  into  bags  or  boxes,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  till  the  following  March  or  Apnl.  Sang  directs  the  seeds  to  be 
chosen  from  the  tallest  and  most  erect  and  healuiy  trees;  on  the  sound 
principle,  that  plants,  like  animals,  convey  to  their  progeny  their  appearance 
and  habits,  whether  good  or  bad.  Trees,  therefore,  though  having  abundance 
of  seeds,  if  they  be  either  visibly  diseased,  or  ill  formed,  should  be  passed  over 
by  the  coUector.  Elm  seeds  should  be  gathered  the  moment  they  are  ripe,  which 
is  readily  known  by  their  beginning  to  fall.  If  the  gathering  is  delayed  for  a 
single  day,  the  seed  is  liable  to  be  blown  off,  and  scattered  by  the  slightest  gale. 
(Plani,  CaLf  p.  412.)  The  seeds,  whether  sown  immediately  when  gathered, 
or  in  the  foUowing  spring,  ought  to  be  deposited  in  light  or  friable  rich  soil,  and 
yerj  thinlv,  in  order  that  the  plants  that  rise  from  them  may  be  strong  and  vigo- 
rous.  If  they  rise  too  thickl v  the  first  vear,  they  are  for  several  years  afler  sensi- 
blv  alfected,  continuing  weak,  althou^h  carefully  thinned  out.  The  best  form  in 
which  the  seed  can  be  deposited  is  m  beds ;  and  the  covering  of  soU  should 
not  be  more  than  ^in.  thick.  (/</.,  p.  283.)  Theplants  may  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  Unes,  either  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years ;  and  they  may  be 
grafled  the  foUowing  spring.  If  not  intended  to  be  grafled,  thev  may  go 
throi^  a  regular  course  of  nursery  culture,  tiU  they  have  attained  the  desired 
height ;  and  they  wiU  transplant  readil^  at  20  fl.  or  25  ft.,  though  not  nearly 
so  well  at  that  size  as  the  U.  camp^stris.  Few  plants  succeed  more  readily 
by  graf^ing  than  the  elm ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  grafl  is  made  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soU,  and  the  scion  tied  on  with  matting,  the  mere  earthing 
up  of  the  plants  from  the  soil  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  wiU  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  claying.  The  grafit,  in  our  opinion,  should  always  be  made  6  in. 
or  8  in.  above  the  collar,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  scion,  when  it 
becomes  a  tree,  throwing  out  roots ;  which,  in  the  case  of  all  the  varieties  of 
U,  campestris,  would  become  troublesome  by  their  suckers. 

Statfstks.    Recorded  Treet.    Cook  ( Forttt  7jnnr«,prcr.'p.  xiv.)  mentions  «  wych  dm,  whicb  was 
felledin  Sir  Walter  Bagofs  Park,  in  StaffbnUhire,  which  was  120  ft  high,  with  a  tnink  17  ft  in  <U- 
ameter  at  the  turface  of  the  ground.  Itrequired  two  men  flve  dairs  to  fcll  it ;  after  which  It  lay  40  Tardc 
in  length,  and  was  at  the  •tool  17  ft  in  diameter.  Itbroke.  in  thefail,  14  loads  of  wood  ;  and  had  48  loads 
in  Ihe  head.    It  yielded  8  pain  of  naves :  8660  ft  of  boards 
and  planki ;  and  the  wliole  was  esteemed  to  weigh  97  tons. 
The  Tutbury  wych  elm  is  mentioned,  in  Shaw*s  Stt^ffbrd- 
Mre,  as  forming  a  magnificent  feature,  both  in  the  near 
and  distant  prospect    Strutt,  who  has  given  an  engraving 
of  this  tree,  of  which  ftg.  1243.  is  a  reduccd  copy,  to  the   . 
scale  of  1  in.  to  50ft  describes  it  as  having  a  trunk  12  ft.  «; 
long,  and  16  ft  9in.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  5  ft.   ; 
from  the  ground.  The  trunk  divides,  at  the  height  of  12  ft. 
into  8  noble  branches,  which  are  nearly  50  ft.  high,  and 
cxtcnd  between  50  fL  and  60  ft  Arom  thc  centre  of  tne  tree, 
which  contained  689  cubic  feet  of  timber.   This  tree  exists 
still,  and   the  dimensions  and  contents  given  by  Strutt 
have  txscD  conflrmed  to  us  by  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.,  Sud- 

bury.    The  wych  elm  at  Bagofs  MUl  is  also  flgured  by  1 94.0 

Strult  (p  6&),  who  says  that  it  is  a  tree  more  remark-  ** 

able  fur  its  beauty  than  iU  siae.  The  largest  elms  which  are  known  certainly  to  belong  to  the 
speciet  U.  montdna  are  supposed  to  be  in  Scotland.  The  foUowing  dimensions  are  taken  fktmi 
Sang*s  PUuUer*»  Caiendarj  and  the  reader  may  rely  on  thcir  beingof  trees  of  the  true  U.  montina.  On 
the  estate  of  Castlc  Huntfy,  therc  are  several  flne  Scotch  elms,  which  girt,  at  3  ft  fVom  the  ground, 
about  11  ft  At  Lord  Morton's,  Aberdour,  Fifc,  there  is  a  Scotch  elm,  which  measured,  March  la 
1812,  40 ft.  length  of  bole,  and  in  girt^ll  ft  6in.  Two  elms,  at  Yair,  in  SeU(irk«hire,  girt  each,  at  tbe 
surfacc  of  thc  ground,  13  ft  An  elm  tree,  in  the  parish  of  Roxburgh,  in  Teviotdale,  called  tbe 
Trysting  Tree,  was  measurcd  in  1796 ;  and  ito  girt,  at  4  ft  trom  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  30  It 
An  elm,  on  the  lawn  at  Taymouth  Castle,  glrted,  in  September,  1814,  15ft  9in.  {Stmg'»  VicoPt 
PUnU.  Cai,,  p.  549.)  In  Ireland,  the  wych,  or  native  Irish  elm,  appears  to  grow  with  grcat  vigour. 
Hayes  mentions  six  trees,  produced  from  layersfyom  the  stole  of  atreefelled  fbr  that  purpose,  which 
In  26  years  ffhrted  Arom  8ft  Ijin.  to  4ft  9in.  at  5ft  trom  the  ground.  Threeoutof  thesesix 
trees  wouU  thu»,  at  26  years'growth,  cutinto  12  in.  planks.  {Praet.  Htnts  on  Plani.,  p.  162.)  A  Sootch 
elm,  remarkable  for  its  fantastic  boughs,  is  flgured  in  Monteith's  Porester*s  Guktef  pl.  12.,  and  safd 
to  stand  on  the  esUte  of  Touch,  Stirlingshire.  **  My  reason  for  giving  a  flgure  of^  this  tree,**  says 
Monteith,  "  is,  that  it  proves  to  demonstration  the  difibrent  crooks  and  shapes  that,  by  a  tiroely 
attention  to  the  growth  of  trccs..they  could  be  brought  to  grow  to.  The  crookcd  branch  of  this  trec 
bad  evidently  once  becn  thc  main  stem ;  but  was  kept  down,  I  am  told,  by  rhildren  swinging  upon 
it  when  young.    Hence  it  has,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  diraensionsa  been  brought  to  fonn 
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enwks  iwnfyeqaal  in  larieneM  to  tbe  bote  of  tlie  trce  This  tiee  aflbnlt  a  rcry  f>«iit  Bstunl 
cnriiMity  totheeTeofaloveroftree*.  (For.  GmUt,  p,  39L) .   .   „,^  ...  ^  .^    ^      ^     ^  .w 

SiaiMies  qf  eA$timg  Trea  In  Engtand.  At  lluswen  HIH,  It  i»  85  It  high,  the  diamcier  of  the 
tnink  3  ft.,  and  of  the  heMl  45  It  In  Ham|Mhire.  at  Alredbrd,  81  yeaw  planted,  t  it  7«  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  5  ia,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Ihe  Ule  of  Wight,  in  WilkiiM's  Nursery. 
H  ia  25  ft.  high.  In  SomeneUhire.  at  Nettlecombe,  40  yeart  planled,  it  U  fi5  ft.  hiah.  the  diameter 
ofthetnmklft.llin.,andofthehe«l26ft.  InSurrey,at  FamhamCattle,itis80ft.  high.diameter 
of  the  trunk  S  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft. :  at  St.  Anne't  HiU,  it  U  70  ft,  high,  diamet^  of  trunk  4  ft., 
and  of  the head99 ft.  In  lledfordthire,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  U  one  with  a  trunk  (U  ft.,  and  the  diamcter 
of  the  he«l  9S  li  In  Momnouthtliire.at  DowUU  Houw,  90 yeare old,  U  U  iO  ft.  high.  In  Ox fondfhiiv, 
in  the  Oxftird  BoUnic  Garden,  ic  U 100  ft.  high,  diameCer  of  the  trunk  t  ft.  10  in.,  and|of  the  head  120  ft. 
In  Worceiterthire,  al  Cronme,70  yeart  pUnted,  it  U  70  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the 
heMl  9Bft.:  at  Hagley,  10  years  planted,  itU  Uft.  high.  In  Yoriuhire,  at  Orimetone,  Ryeart 
pUated,  it  it  94  ft.  higb. 

U.  monUnn  in  Seoiland.    In  the  Horticukurml  Garden,  Inverietth,  99  teart  pUnted,  it  It  18  ft. 
hlgh ;  at  Hopctoan  Houee,  100  yeart  pUnted,  U  U  60 ft.  high.  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  thc 
bead  51  ft.    In  CUckmannaMhire,  in  the  oarden  of  the  DolUr  Ineti. 
tuUon.  IS  yeart  pUnted,  it  U  30ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft., 
aod  of  the  head  94  ft     In  Lanarkthire,  at  Pollock,  are  toroe  very 
larse  wych  elmt,  ooe  of  which  Agured  by  Strutt  in  1819  wat  then 
86 ft.  high.  but  in  October,  1839,  it  wat  again  meatured  for  thU  work,    i 
and  wat  found  90ft.  high,  Ihe  diameter  of  the  trunk  nearly  4ft.,    \ 
at5ft.ftomtheground.  TherearethreeotherelmaatFolIockneariy    ^ 
at  Uiae ;  and  one  which  li  reported  to  have  been  pUnted  by  Sir 
Thomat  Maxwell,  Urd  advocate  of  WUliam  IIL,  and  one  of  the 
eommitalooen  of  the  union,  and  which  mutt  contcqueotly  be  up.    j 
wardt  of  180  yeart  old.    In  Perththlre,  at  Kinfkunt  Caatle,  it  U    i 
TOft.  high,  dUmeter of  the  tnink  M (t.  and  of  the  head  60ft     A 
tketch  of  thU  tree  wat  tent  ut  by  Mr.  Ilobertioo,  gardeoer  at  Klo. 
Uunt  Cattle.  of  which  Jlg.  1S44.  U  an  engraving,  reduced  to  the  . 
teale  of  l  in.  to  50  ft.    In  Stirtingthire,  at  A  irthrey  Caatle,  it  U  63  ft.  Q 
hlgh,diaateCerofthetrttnk4ft.,aodofthehead48ft.;atCalleoder  ^ 
Park,  it  U  46  ft.  higfa,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  - 

U.  HMN^tea  te  irv^eittf.    In  Cork.  at  Cmtte  Freke,  it  U  50  ft.  higfa,  1244 

diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  3Sft.  In  Louth,  near  Mancflelditown,  at  Rawn, 
a  tree  pUnted  to  coromeroorate  the  blrth  of  the  grandfkther  of  the  pretent  proi>rietor,  and  wliich  i« 
eootidered  to  be  of  about  190  jeart*  growth,  U  70  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  Ihe  trunk  at  tbe  bate  9  ft. 
8in.,  at  6 ft.  ftom  theground  5  ft.  4 in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  90 ft. 

Commerdal  Statiitia,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are,  seetllings  5i. 
per  thousand ;  transplanted  seedlings,  from  1  ft.  to  2  f^.  high,  \5t,  per  thou- 
saod ;  from  2  ft.  to  3  h,  high,  25t.  per  thousand  ;  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  50f . 
per  Uiousand.  At  BoUwyller,  lai^  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New 
Vork,  tbey  are  5  cents  each. 

1  7.  ,U.  (m.)  gla^bra  MUi.    The  %mooth-leaved,  or  Wych^  Elm. 

UenHfieoikm.    MilL  Dict,  ed.  a.  No.  4  ;  CuHum,  97. ;  Engl.  Bot,  t  SS48. ;  Sm.  Engl.  FL,S.  pi  23. ; 

Mook.  Br.  FL.  pi  148. ;  Undl.  Synop.,  pi  296. ;  Mackay  Fl.  Hihern.,  pt  1.  u.  241. 
JyoooywcA     V.  mont&na/S  ¥L  Br.,  ^. :  Hu/l,  ed.  8..  75.,    U.  fbWo  gXkbro  Gcr.  Emac.,  1481.  f., 

ilofi  %n.,  469. ;  U.  campittrit  var.  S.  mU.  87a  ;  the  feaihercd  Elra. 
Bmgratrlmgi.    EngL  Bot,  t  2848. ;  Oer.  Emac,  1481.  t ;  and  ouryl|g.  1245. 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  ellipdc-oblong,  doubly  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile,  5-cleft.  Samara  obovate,  naked,  deeply  cloven.  (Smith.) 
A  tall  elegant  tree,  with  spreadin^,  rather  drooptne,  smooth,  blackish 
branches,  scarcely  downy  in  their  earhest  stage  of  growth. 
Leaves  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding  (except  V.  cam-  ' 
p^stris),  as  well  as  more  oblong ;  strongly  serrated,  verv 
unequal  at  the  base,  not  elongated  at  the  extremity ;  their 
substance  firm,  or  rather  rigid ;  the  surface  of  both  sides 
very  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  without  any  hairs  beneath, 
except  the  axillary  pubescence  of  the  ribs,  which  often 
forms  a  narrow  downy  line  along  the  midrib.  Flowers  ^ 
nearly  sessiie,  with  5  short,  bluntish,  fringed  segments, 
and  as  many  longish  stamens ;  the  anthers  of  which  are 
roundish  heart-shaped.  Saroara  smaller  than  most  other 
specieSy  obovate,  cloven  down  to  the  seed,  smooth,  oflen 
reddish.      A  native  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  England,  in  ,y.> 

woods  and  hedges ;  and  forming  the  most  common  elm 
in  some  parts  of  Essex.  It  bears  seeds  in  nearly  as  great  abundance  as  U. 
mont^na,  and  it  does  not  throw  up  suckers ;  which  convinces  us  that  it  is 
onlv  a  variety  of  that  species.  The  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  U.  glabra 
and  its  varieties  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sort ;  but,  to  preserve  the 
latter  distinct,  they  ought  to  be  grafted. 
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Fanetiei.  In  coosequence  of  U.  glkbra  ripening  seeds  in  different  parts  of 
England,  many  varieties  have  b^n  raised  from  it,  most  of  which  are  distin- 
guished  by  great  rapidity  of  growth.  From  the  specimens  that  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  Canterbury,  Huntin^don,  and  other  nurseries,  and  also 
from  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine,  in  every  case,  whether  the  varieties  of  U,  (m.)  gl^ra  are  not  nearer 
to  U,  mont^na  or  U,  americana,  than  to  that  sub-species ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances,  they  appear  to  partake  of  the  character  of  U,  camp^stris  and  U, 
(c.)  suberdsa.  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  informs  us  that  from  seeds  of  one  variety 
of  U,  (m.)  gllibra,  viz.  the  Downton  elm,  which  were  ripened  in  the  cold 
climate  of  that  part  of  Shropshire,  he  "  raised  plants  which  are  so  perfectly 
similar  to  the  U,  suberosa,  and  which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  character 
of  the  I7.glabra,  that "  he  does  "  not  doubt  but  that  the  C^.  campestris,  U, 
suberdsa,  U,  glabra,  and  three  or  four  other  varieties  which  "  he  has  **  seen 
in  different  parts  of  Engiand,  are  all  varieties  only  of  the  same  species." 

A.  Thnber  Trees, 

¥  U.  (m.)  g,  1  vulgdris,    The  comvion  smooth-leaved  Elm, 

1  U.  (w.)^.  2  vegeta;  U,  montana  vegeta  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s 
Garden;  C/.americ^nailiax/^^.  The  Huutingdon£lm,theChichester 
Eim,  the  American  Elm  in  some  places,and,  perhaps,  the  Scampston 
Elm.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous-growing  Idnd  of  elm  propa- 
gated  in  British  nurseries,  ofren  nmking  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  10  fr.  in 
length  in  one  season ;  and  the  tree  attuning  the  heieht  of  upwards  of 
30  ft.  in  10  years  from  the  grafr.  Having  written  to  Huntingdon,  Chi- 
chester,  York,  Newcastle,  and  various  other  places,  respecting  this 
elm,  we  have  received  the  following  information  from  Bfr.  John 
Wood,nurseryman,  nearHuntingdon,dated  November,  1836. — "The 
Huntingdon  elm,''  he  says,  '*  was  raised  here  about  80  or  90  years 
ago,  by  an  unde  of  mine,  from  seed  coUected  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  have  sent  many  plants  of  it  all  over  the  country ;  and  it  has  been 
given  out  from  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chichester  elm ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  word  that  the  Chi- 
chester  elm  and  the  Huntingdon  elm  are  one  and  the  same  thinf . 
The  tree  is  the  fastest  grower,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  of  all 
the  elms.  I  have  lately  cut  down  some  trees  planted  about  40  years 
ago,  and  hilve  used  the  planks  in  various  ways  in  house-builcung." 
The  young  shoots  of  this  elm  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wood  were  9  ft. 
long ;  and  those  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  under  the  name  of  the 
American  elm,  which  he  considers  as  a  synonyme  to  the  Hunting- 
don  ehh,  were  about  the  same  length.  We  also  observed  that  the 
shoots  of  U,  camp6stris  41ba  Masters,  and  of  U,  c.  acutifdlia  Mas- 
terSf  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  The  tree 
marked  as  the  Huntinedon  elm  in  the  Hordcultural  Society'8  Garo 
den  was,  in  1834,  35  tL  high,  ailer  being  10  years  planted. 

t  U.  (wt.)  g,  3  var.  The  Scampston  Elm.  —  The  earliest  notice  which 
we  can  find  of  this  tree  is  in  the  Agricu/tural  Report  for  the  County 
of  U^irhamy  published  in  1810;  and  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Scampston  elm  comes  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  originally  from  America.  It  is  said  to  be  a  plant 
of  wonderfully  quick  growth,  having  made  shoots  from  grafrs,  in  one 
year,  of  5  fr.  or  6  ft.  in  length.  From  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was  I8fr.  high, 
afrer  being  8  years  planted,  it  is  clearly  some  variety  of  U,  gUd^ra, 
and  very  little  difierent  from  the  species. 

T  U.  (m.)g,  4  ma^ory  U,  glkbra  m^or  Hort.  Dur,,  the  Canterburv  Scedling, 
is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  species,  and,  iudeed,  is  a  rival 
to  U.  americana  and  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  quickness  of  growth. 
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It  preterves  its  foliage  loDg  after  U.  (m.)  gllkbra ;  and  its  bark  is 
like  that  of  the  Huhdngdon  dm.  This  tree  ia  also  more  spreading 
than  that  sort.  Judging  from  the  specimens  of  this  fariety  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Masters,  we  should  say  that  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to 
U,  montfUia  ssto  U,  (m.^  gikbra. 

t  U.  (m.^  g.  5  glanduloia  LincU.  —  Leaves  very  glandular  beneath. 

^  U.  (111.3  g.  6  JaHfbHa  Lindl.  —  Leaves  obloney  acute,  very  broad. 

I  U.  (w.)  g.  7  mkrophi/lla  H.  S.  — The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society'8  Garden  ia  40fl.  high,  and  bears  a  considerahle 
resemblance  to  U.  caropx^tris ;  but  is  evidently  of  the  U.  montkna 
family.  A  tree  in  the  Hordcultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  marked  U. 
g.  parvjfoUa  (from  Germany),  seems  to  us  identicai  with  tliis  variety. 

B.  Omamental  or  curiout  Treet. 

^  U.  (m.)  g.  8  pendula,  U.  camp^stris  p^ndula  Hort.  Z>Kr.,the  Downton 
£lm,  was  raised  in  Smith'8  Nursery,  at .  Worcester,  Mr.  Smith 
statesyin  18  iO,  from  seeds  obtained  from  atree  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Mr.  Kni^t  of  Downton  Castle  purchased  some  of  these  trees; 
and  one  of  them  tumed  out  to  he  that  weeping  variety  which 
has  since  obtained  the  narae  of  the  Downton  elm.  On  writing  to 
Mr.  Smith,  to  endeavour  to  get  some  information  respecting  the 
trees  that  produced  the  seed,  ne  informs  us  in  answer,  that,  afler 
making  every  enquiry  in  Nottinehamshire  r^pecting  these  trees,  he 
finds  ^  they  were  a  mixture  of  wych  and  English  :  prol)ably  they 
were  ail  planted  as  English ;  but,  bein^  mhed  trees,  and  being  pianted 
by  tlie  side  of  a  pubiic  road,  they  mignt  have  l)een  broken  offat  tiie 
graft  when  young.  At  any  rate,  the  piants  produced  from  the  seeds 
were  a  compiete  mixture  of  tbe  English  and  wych  elms,  lx>th  by 
their  leaves  and  their  manner  of  growth.  The  original  trees  in  Not- 
tinghamshire  liave  l)een  lone  since  cut  down,  and  the  ground  Iniilt 
upon.  The  plants  which  I  raised,**  he  adds,  '*  not  meeting  with  a 
ready  saie,  I  grafled  them  with  the  coromon  English  elm,  wliich  is 
more  in  demand  in  this  neighlx>urhood."  Bir.  Knight  olnerves  that 
^  the  Downton  dm  b  more  reroarkabie  for  the  singuiarity  of  its 
form  and  growth,  than  for  its  value  as  a  timl>er  tree.'*  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  Horticulturai  Societ/s  Garden  23  ft.  high,  the 
branches  of  which  are  somewliat  pendulous. 

^  U.  (m.)  g.  9  vanegata  H.  S.  has  variegated  leaves. 

¥  U.  (»>.)g.  lOnnivWbiaBooth. — We  have  not  seen  this  variety  ]atel.\ ; 
but  there  were  plants  of  it  m  the  Horticulturai  Society*8  Garden 
someyears  ago;  and  we  suppose  it  stiil  exists  in  the  Fioetbeck 
Nurseries. 

Siaiiaik»,  Yoongtrvef  oT  U\mm  ^bra  in  th«  Hortirultuna  Socirty^t  Gaiden,  whicli,fn  1894, 
iMd  been  10  Tcan  pUnted,  were  betwecn  30ft  and  40ft.  high.  In  Donetabire,  at  Melbury  Park, 
40  vean  plailted,  it  ic  66  ft.  high :  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  Staflbrdshire, 
ai  Tkcntham,  S6  ycan  planted,  it  if94ft.  high.  In  Yorkahire,  at  Orimatcn,  14  yean  pUnted,  iti» 
S5  ft.  high.  In  Pterththire,  at  Taymouth,  160  yean  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high ;  diaraeter  of  the  trunk 
8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Germany,  in  tbe  Botanic  OardeD,  O^ttingen,  it  i«  90  ft.  high,  with 
a  tmnk  1  ft.  in  dlameter. 

Commerckil  Siatittia.  Plants  of  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  higfa  (that  b,  one  year  grafted),  are  25t.  per  hundred ; 
from?  ft.  to  9  ft.  high  (that  is,  2  years  from  the  graft),  50f.  per  hundred. 

1  8.  U.  A^LBA  JTt/.    The  yifh\t\sh4eaved  Eim. 

liemtifieatiom.    KiUib.,  quotcd  in  Ronn    et  Sehult.  Syst  Veg.,  &  p.  SOO. :  Willd.  Baums.,  n.  518. ; 

Scbulc  Oertr.  Fl.,  ed.  S.,  1.  p^  46&  ;  Roem.  et  Schult.  Syit.  Veg.,  6.  pi  SOO. ;  Spreng.  Syst  Veg.,  1. 

P.SO0. 
8pre.  Cknr.,  Ae.    Bark  grey  brown ;  imooth,  not  chinky.    Learet  with  downy  petiolef ;  and  diika 

oblong^  acttroinate,  8|in.  long,  unequal  at  the  ba*e,doubly  and  very  argutelv  lerrate;  aboTe, 

deep  green  ;  beneath.  downy,  and  becoming  obTioufiy  whitlth.  (lfY//<f.  and  SckwU.  Syst.  rcg.y  vi. 

p^  900.)    A  native  of  Hungary ;  «aid  to  haTO  been  introduced  in  1834,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 

the  plant  Is  in  Britlab  gardent. 
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f  9.  U.  AMERiCA^A  L.  The  American  Elm. 

Ueniifietmon.    Lln.  Spc  PL,  327. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  1.  p.  1325.,  cxcliMiveof  the  var.  y :  WilW.  Enum. 

Hort.  BeroL,  p.  205.,  aiid  SuppL,  pi  14. ;  Poiret.  EncycL  M^th.,  i.  p^  611. ;  BTichx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2. 

p.  172. ;  RoenL  et  SchulL  Sy«t,  &  p.  300. ;  Pursh  R  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  1».,  exclu»ive  of  thevar. 

fii  BAchx.  Arb.,  3.  p.  269. ;  North  Aroer.  SylvA.  3.  p.  83.  t  I2&  ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  Ko.  &,  exdusive 

of  the  var.  penduU ;  Smith  in  Reet*s  Cyclop.,  Na  7.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synonynus.    The  whito  Elm,  Amer. ;  the  Canadian  £lm ;  the  American  white  Elm. 
EngraPingt.    Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t  126. ;  and  our^.  1246. 

Spec.  CAar,,  S^c,  Leaf  with  the  petiole  I — i(  in.  long,  and  hairy  with  short 
hairs ;  and  the  disk  unequal  at  the  base,  4--5  in.  long,  inclusiye  of  a  long 
acuminate  point,  2 — 2A  in.  bro^,  serrate,  and  mostly  doubly  so ;  the  axils 
of  the  veins  underneath  joined  by  a  membrane.  Flowers  peduncled,  effuse ; 
peduncles  short,  glabrous.  Staraens  5  and  8.  Samara  fringed  at  the  edge 
with  hairs,  ovate,  acute.  {Wilid.  Enum.  and  Suppi.,  Rcsm.  et  SchuU.  Syst. 
ye^')  This  species  is  readily  distingubhable  from  others  by  the  membrane 
whicn  appears  at  the  axils  of  the  veins.  ( Willd.  Enum,  Suppl.)  Young 
branches  brown»  with  short,  very  fine  hairs.  Leaves  deeply  green  above, 
almost  glossy,  rough ;  beneath,  pale,  downy.  Flowers  like  tbose  of  U.  effusa. 
Wild  in  North  America,  in  low  woods,  from  New  England  to  Carolina. 
A  tree,  growing,  in  North  America,  to  the  height  of  80  h.  or  100  ft.  Intro- 
duced  in  1752 ;  but  rarely  flowering,  and  never  ripening  seeds,  in  England. 

Varieties. 

1  U.  a.  1  rubra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  319. — Branchesred.  Leaves  ovate, 
nigose,  rough.    (Ram.  et  SchuU.  Syst,  Vea  ^ 


X  U.  fl.  2&ltia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.p.319.5  Marsh.,  p.  250.  —  Branches 
whitish.  Leaves  oblong,  rough.  ?  U.  moilifolia.  {Ram.  et  Sckuli. 
Syst.  Veg.) 

1t  lJ.a.3  penduia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  200.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 
1.  p.  319.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  Branches  pendulous. 

1  U.  a.  4  inctsa  H.  S.  See  the  plate  in  our  iast  Volume.  —  This  variety 
difiers  from  the  other  varieties,  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  more 
deeply  serrated,  and  rather  smaller,  approaching  nearer  to  those  of 
U.  effusa.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Uorticultural  Society*s  Garden, 
which,  in  1834,  was  27ft  high. 

Descripiion,  Sfc.  The  leaves  of  the  white  American  elm,  according  to 
Michaux,  are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  bome  on  short  petioles,  altemate,  unequal  at 
tbe  base,  oval-acuminate,  and  doubly  dendculated  :  they  are  generally  smaller 
than  tfaose  of  the  red  eim  (  C/lmus  (a.)  f^lva).  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  very  small ;  of  a  purple 
colour,  snpported  by  short  slender  footstalks,  and  united  in 
bunches  at  the  extremit^  of  the  branches.  The  seeds  are 
contained  in  flat,  oval,  fhnged  capsules,  notched  at  the  base. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  tender  white  baric,  very  deeply 
furrowed.  In  favourable  situations,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
the  tree  reaches  a  great  height,  and  displays  extraordinary 
roagnificence  of  vegetation.  "  In  clearing  the  primitive 
forests,"  says  Michaux,  **  a  few  specimens  of  the  white  elm  ^ 
are  sometimes  lef^  standing.  Insulated  in  this  manner,  it 
appears  in  all  its  miuesty,  towerinf  to  the  height  of  80  fl.  or 
10O  fl.,  with  a  trunK  4  ft.  or  5  n.  in  diameter;  re^ularly 
shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishins  to  the  height  of 
60  tt.  or  70  f^ ;  when  it  divides  itself  mto  two  or  three  > 
primary  limbs.    The  limbs,  not  widely  divergent  near  the  1246 

base,  approach  and  cross  each  other  8fl.  or  10  f);.  higher;  and  diffuse  on 
all  sides  ione,  flexible,  pendulous  branches,  bending  into  reeular  arches,  and 
floating  lightly  in  the  au*.  A  singularity  is  observed  in  this  tree,  which  I 
have  witnessed  in  no  other :  two  small  limbs,  4  f%.  or  5  f^.  long,  grow  in  a 
reversed  position  near  the  first  ramification,  and  descend  along  the  tmnk." 
(N.  Anwr.  Syi.,  iii.  p.  85.)  In  New  Humpshire,  he  adds,  "  a  great  number  of 
young  white  ehns  are  secn  detached  in  the  middle  of  the  pastures :  they 
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maafy  at  tbe  bdght  of  8  ft.,  lOft.,  or  ISft.;  and  tbeir  limb»,  sprtBging  1  tbe 
HUDe  point,  cro«8  each  other,  and  rise  witb  a  unifomi  inclinmtiony  so  as  to 
form  on  the  summit  a  sheaf-like  head,  of  regukr  proportions  and  adroirabie 
beauty."  (I6id.)  Tbe  wbite  elm  is  a  natire  of  North  America,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia,  a  distance  of  1200  miles ;  but  it  is  found  in  tbe  greatest 
perfection  in  Lower  Canada,  New  Bnmjswick,  Nova  Scotia,  tbe  nortbHeastem 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  Oenessee  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
white  elm  delights  in  low  humid  situations ;  soils  sucb  as,  in  tbe  northcm  states, 
are  called  interval  lands.  In  tbe  middle  states,  it  grows  in  similar  situatiocis, 
and  on  tbe  border  of  swamps.  West  of  the  mountains,  it  abounds  in  ail  the  fer- 
tile  bottoms  watered  by  the  great  rivers  tbat  swell  the  Ohio  and  tbe  Mississippiy 
particularlj  on  tbe  brink  of  2ie  riversy  where  its  base  is  inundated  at  the  rismg 
of  tbe  waters  in  tbe  spring.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
European  elmybut  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in  strength  and  baraness;  it  has  also 
less  compactness,  and  splits  more  readily.  The  foark  is  said  to  be  easily  de- 
tached  during  e^bt  montbs  of  tbe  year.  Soaked  in  water,  and  rendered  supple 
by  pounding,  it  is  separated  into  sbreds,  or  ribands,  whicb  are  used,  in  the 
nortbem  states,  for  weavin^  into  seats  for  common  cbairs,  as  msbes  are  in 
England.  (Michaux.)  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1752,  by 
Mr.  James  Ck>rdon ;  thougb,  as  Martyn  observes,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  or 
of  any  otber  American  elm,  in  the  edition  of  BAiller*s  Dictionary  which  was 
published  sixteen  years  afterwards.  The  three  varieties  have  doubtless  existed 
m  tbe  arboretum  at  Kew,  and,  probably,  in  the  grounds  at  Syon ;  but  tbev  are 
■ot  now  to  be  found  in  eitber  of  tbese  collections.  Tbe  only  plants  whicn  we 
bave  seen  are  tbose  in  the  Uorticultural  Society's  Garden ;  wbere  tbere  are 
several  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  Thev  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
U,  montiUia,  botb  in  tbeir  naked  and  clotned  state;  but  they  are  readily 
dJstinguJBhed  from  that  species  by  tbe  rougbness  of  their  bark,  The  leaves, 
also,  are  more  pointed,longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  bave  longer  foot- 
stalks,  and  are  of  a  fiaer  green.  Thev  so  dosely  reseinble  other  trees,  marked« 
ia  tbe  Horticuitural  Society*8  Oarden,  U,  bisp^nica,  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to 
be  distinguisbable  from  them.  ^Ochaux  sent  seeds  of  this  elm  to  France  in 
1807,fit>m  which  several  thousand  plants  were  raised ;  and  of  which,accordinff  to 
tbe  Ktmoeau  Du  Hamel^  there  are  very  fine  specimens  at  Trianon,  where  tbey 
are  distinguisbed  fit>m  all  other  elms  by  tbe  superior  beauty  of  their  leaves. 
Cobbett  informs  us  tbat  he  imported  a  quantity  of  elm  seed  fi^om  the  borders 
of  Lake  Ontario,  whicb  was  gathered  m>m  a  tree  that  had  a  dear  strai^bt 
stem  TOfit.  higb,  before  it  began  to  ramify ;  but  tbat  these  seeds,  from  havmg 
been  put  together  before  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  had  feraiented  on  the 
passage,  and  not  one  ever  came  up.  (Woodiandt,  &c.,  p.  241.  and  242.)  In 
tfae  ^linburgb  Botanic  Oarden,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  1828,  was  25  ft.  6  in. 
bigh,  witfa  a  tmnk  7  in.  tn  diameter.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Loadon  nurseries, 
Is.  cach ;  and  tfae  weeptng  variety  is  50  cents. 


S  10.  U.  (a.)  fu^lva  Michx.    Tbe  txmrx^-kudded,  ar  sfippery,  Elm. 

fkaUm.    Ukhx.  FL  Bor.  Anwr.,  1.  pi  179.  <  Punb  FL  Am^r.  S«pt,  1.  p.  SOa ;  Spnnc.  Syti. 
31. 1  Rec»*c  Cydop.,  No.  10. ;  Lodd.  CaL,  od.  1836. 

r.  rilbraMdk«rir6.,ap.S78.,  «ndaflff^JVorf*  Amer.  Mo,  3.  p.  89. 1 1». ;  On&o 
b  of  Cmmadm  tmd  Upper  LoiMmiui  ;  rod^m,  red.wood«d  Efan,  Moose  Ebn. 


gna.  Frgmch  qf  Cmmadm  mmd  Upper  Lambimna  t  rod  £hi 
lOchx.  Nortb  Amcr.  Sylra,  &  t  1S8. ;  aad 


I  oatjtg.  mi. 

Spee.  Char.^  ^c.  Resembles  the  Dutch  ebn.  Branches  rough,  wbitisb. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  neariy  equal  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
cordate  tbere;  serrate  witb  unequal  teeth,  rugose,  very  rough,  hairy  on 
both  sur&ces:  they  are  larger,  tbicker,  and  rougher  than  those  of  U, 
aneridUia.  Leaf  buds  tomentose,  with  a  tawny  dense  tomentum :  they  are 
laner  and  rounder  tban  tbose  of  U.  americana.  Scaies  of  the  buds  that 
indude  the  flowers  downy.  Peduncles  of  flowers  short.  Samara  not  fringed, 
very  like  tbat  of  U.  camp^stris ;  orbicular,  or,  according  to  the  figure  in 
Micbaux's  yorth  American  Si/lva,  obovate.  (Michx,,  Pursh.)  Leaves  vari- 
able  tn  shape  and  serratures,  but  more  downy  than  the  other  North  Ame- 
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rican  elms.  Stamens  5 — 7.  Stigmas  purplish.   Samara,  when  young,  downy 

on  both  sides.    This  tree  has  been  introduced,  but  when  is  not  stated  in 

British  catalogues. 

Descriptionj  ^c,  The  red,  or  slippery,  elm,  according  to  Michaux,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Dutch  elm.  It  forms  a  tree  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft. 
high,  and  15  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  winter,  Michaux  observes, 
•*  it  is  distinguished  from  the  white  American  elm     ^^^^  1217 

by  its  buds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder;  and 
which,  a  fortnight  before  their  developement,  are 
covered  with  a  russet  down."  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  scales  which  surround  the  bunches 
of  flowers  are  downy,  like  the  buds.  The  calyx  is  r 
downy  and  sessile ;  the  stamens  short,  and  of  a  pale 
rose  colour.  The  seeds  are  large,  destitute  of  fringe, 
round,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
elm ;  and  they  ripen  very  early.  The  barK  is 
brown ;  and  the  leaves  are  oval-acuminate,  doubly 
denticulated,  and  larser,  thicker,  and  rougher  than 
those  of  (7.  americana.  "  Except  the  maritime 
districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  this  species  of  elm  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada."  (Michaus,)  "  It  is  less 
abundant  than  the  white  American  elm  ;  and  the  two  species  are  rarely  found 
together,  as  the  red  elm  requires  a  substantial  soil,  ftee  from  moisture,  and 
even  delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations,  such  as  the  banks  of  steep  rivers, 
particularly  the  Hudson  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  heart-wood  is  coarser- 
grained  and  less  compact  than  that  of  U,  americana,  and  is  of  a  dull  red  tinge ; 
whence  the  name  of  red  elm.  Even  in  the  branches  of  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  diameter, 
it  consists  principally  of  perfect  wood.  It  is  the  best  wood  in  the  United 
Statcs  for  blocks ;  and  it  makes  excellent  rails,  which  are  of  long  duration,  and 
formed  with  little  labour,  as  the  trunk  may  be  easily  and  r^Iariy  split ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  is  never  employed  for  the  naves  <n  wheels. 
The  leaves,  and  Imrk  of  the  branches,  macerated  in  water,  yield  a  thick  and 
abnndant  mucilage  (whence  the  name  of  slippery  elm),  which  b  used  as  a 
refreshing  drink  for  colds,  and  for  emollient  plasters,  in  the  place  of  the  marsh 
mallow  root,  which  does  not  grow  in  the  United  States.  (Mickx.^  There 
are  small  plants  bearing  the  name  of  27.  fulva,  in  Loddiges'8  arboretum; 
but  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  U.  americana. 

5  11.  U  ala'ta  Michx.    The  Wahoo,  or  corAr-winged,  Elm. 

IdeHtUcatiom.    Bfichx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  17a ;  Arb.,  a  p.  S75. ;  Micbx.  North  Amer.  Srlvm,  S. 

p.87.  1 1S7.}   Purah  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  Swaj  Spreag.  Syrt.  Vofr,  1.  p.  931.;  Reea»!  CycL. 

Na  11. 
^ntm^mes.    U.  pOmilft  fVait.  Fl  CaroL,  llt ;  Wahoo,  Indkuu  qf  North  AmeHem. 
Engravmgi.    Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  S.  t  127. ;  and  ovajlg.  1S4& 

Spec.  Ckar.^  ^c.  A  middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  hombeam 
(Carpinus  J?6tulus  L.).  Branches  bearing  two  longitudinal  corky  wings. 
Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and  disks  that  are  oblong-oval,  narrowed  to  an 
acute  point,  almost  equal  at  the  base,  toothed.  Samara  downy,  bearing  a 
dense  fringe  of  hairs  at  the  edge :  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  U.  americ^na, 
by  the  fi^re  in  Michaux's  North  American  S^lva,  narrowed  to  both  ends, 
and  havmg  an  open  niche  at  the  upper  one.  (Michx.  N,  A.  S.,  Pursh  Ft, 
A.  S.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1820. 

Descriplionf  S^c.  The  wahoo  elm  is  a  tree  seldom  exceeding  30  fl.  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  9  in.  or  10  in.  The  flowers  do  not  diflTer  materially  from  those 
of  the  other  elms.  The  seeds  are  fringed,  and  rauch  smaller  than  those  of  the 
white  Amcrican  elm.  The  leaves  arc  oval,  doubly  denticulated,  and  rather  small. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  tree  is,  however,  a  fungous  appendaee,  two 
or  three  lines  wide,  attached  to  the  branches  throughout  their  wholc  lcngth  ; 
from  which  the  name  of  allkta  (winged)  Iias  been  given  to  the  species.    The 
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wahoo  elm  is  found  odIv  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia»  in  the 
maritime  districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Qeorgiay  in  West 
Tennessee,  and  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky.  It  is  generally 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  great  swarops  en- 
dosed  in  the  pine  barrena.  The  wood  is  fine-grainecC  more 
compacty  heavier,  and  stronger  than  that  of  U.  americana. 
The  heart-wood  is  of  a  duU  chocolate  colour,  and  always 
bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  sap-wood.  At  Charleston, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  southem  states,  it  is  used  for 
the  nayes  of  coach  wheels ;  but  Michaux  says  that  it  is  not 
appropriated  to  any  other  use.  There  are  small  plants  in 
Messrs.  Loddig»'8  collection,  which,  from  the  leaves,  might 
be  taken  for  those  of  U.  (c)  suberosa ;  and  the  engraving 
in  Michauz,  firom  which  Jig,  i24S.  is  reduced  to  our  usual 
scale,  closely  resembles  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  that  tree  of 
suberdsa  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Qarden,  of  which  a  plate  b 
our  last  Volume. 

App.  i.     Doubtftd  Sarts  qflJ'lmus. 


U.  (c.) 
given  in 


Genus  IL 


PLA'NERil  Omel. 


Thb  Planera.    Lin.  Syit.  Polyg^a  Mon(£Via;  or 
Tetr-Pent-4ndria  Dig^nia. 

QneL  Srit  Mat,  9.  p.  MSa  ;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sjlra,  &  |k  100.;  N.  Du  Uua.,  7. 

i^  ^  ,  Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  t  10&  ;  lindler  Nat  8yit  of  Bot,  pi  17a 
:hfmm^me$.    ithAmnus  PatL,  GiUdeiut. ;  mmuM,  rukn»  auUionL  as  lo  tlie  PtfocM  RAchtoli: 
Derkfilkm.    Named  in  honour  of  P/om^,  profenor  of  botany  at  ErAirtb,  «bo  pubUabed,  in  1788, 

a  work  cntltled  Index  Ptantanm  Agri  Stfifrdieiuii,  in  onc  volume  8ro. 

DeMcnpUoru  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Westem  Asia,  and 
Nordi  America;  quite  liardy  in  British  gardens,  and  readily  propi^ted  by 
graAiiig  on  the  elm,  or  by  layers,  in  any  common  soiL 

i  1.  P.  RiCHA^RD/  Michx.    Richard*s  Planera,  or  ZeOcima  Tree. 


i  SiMrie,  iV. ;  iUcbard'«  PUnere,  'Oer. 
Bon.,  l.teo.  i  Wats.Dend.Brit,  tlO&;  aiaijlg.m&i  and  Uie  platea  of 


Micbx.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  2.  p.  S4& ;  Biebi  FL  Tftur.  Cauc.  SuppL,  1.  p^  187.  $  RcnB.  et 
Scholt  Syrt.  Ves.,  &  p^  a04.;  DcaC  Hiat  det  Arbree  et  Arbri««.,  S.  p.  •M& 

fmmaigmMt.  P.  crenMa  Mieke.  Mdm.  tt$r  leZelkomai  P.  carpinif61ia  Wats.  Dend.  BHL,  1 106w ; 
P.  ereniU  De^f. ;  JTh&mnns  carpiniftUus  PaU.  FL  Rou. ;  71.  «Imfildes  GlUdeiui.  H.,  1.  a  313.  and 
«7.4  UimmenohULHort.Par.,  lM«rviiblia  WitU  Baum.^  U.  oamptetris  WaU.  Fl.  CaroL, 
p.  iiL  :  U.  potfgama  Rickard  Act.  Faru,  1781 ;  U.  nemorikiis  AiL  HorL  J&w.,ed.  £.,  p.  10&  ;  £;: 
Miis  crenatis  basi  cqualibus,  fhictu  oroldeo,  non  coropresso,  Poiret  Sncye.  M4th.,  ir.  pu  611. ;  le 
Zelkoaa,  or  Orme  de  SlWt"      ""       —  -       -  — 

Smgrmk^    PalL  Fl.  Btm.^ 
tSe  tree  ia  our  last  Vdume. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Sfc.     Flowers  solitary  in  the  axila  of  leaves ;  and  botli  flowers  and 
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leaTes  borae  on  a  shoot  that  is  devdoped  in  the  sanie  year  with  themselves. 
Petiole  of  leaf  not  obvious ;  disk  of  leaf  eliiptical,  unequal  at  the  base, 
dentate.  Indigenous  to  the  west  of  Asia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  and  to  Iniiretta  and  Geoi^a,  on  the  south  of  Mount  Caucasus.  (M  Du 
Ham.)  Introduced  in  1760;  flowering  in  April  or  May;  and  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  50  it.  to  70  ft. 

Descriptiott,  ^c,     The  zeikoua,  in  its  native  country,  according  to  Michaux, 
18  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  growins  to  the  height  of  from  75  (i,  to  80  ft.,  with 
a  tnink  of  the  diameter  of  about  4>fi;.   The  trunk  is  straight  and  upright,  often 
attaining  the  height  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  before  it 
throws  out  a  single  branch.     The  base  of  the 
trunk  is  not  enlarged,  like  that  of  most  other 
trees,  its  thickness  beinc  very  little  greater  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground  than  it  is  at  the  point 
of  ramification.     Like  that  of  the  hornbeam,  it 
is  marked  with  longitudinul  furrows,  like  open 
gutters.     The  head  is  large,  tufled,  and  very 
much    branched;    but    the    branches,  though 
widely  extended,  are  more  slender,  and  more 
vertical  in  their  direction,  than  is  generally  the  , 
case  with  forest  trees.   The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  ^ 
not  grey  and  cracked,  like  that  of  the  elm  or  . 
the  oak,  but  resembles  rather  that  of  the  hom- 
beam  or  beech.   As  is  the  case  with  those  trees, 

the  surface  of  the  bark  of  the  zelkoua  is  smooth ,  ^ 

and  its  texture  is  firm  and  compact ;  but  it  has 
this  remarkable  difference,  that,  when  the  tree 
becomes  about  8  in.  in  diameter,  it  scales  off 
in  large  thin  pieces.     The  flowers  arc  small,  of 

a  greenish  brown,  and  smell  like  those  of  the  elder ;  and  they  are  disposed  in 
groups  along  the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  fruit  is  not  larger  than  a 
pea;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  little  gibbous  capsules,  having  two 
cells,  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hemp-«eed.  In  Imiretta  (a  pastoral 
district  lyine  between  Georgia  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea),  wnere  the 
zelkoua  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  seeds  ripen  in  the  month  of 
October;  bufin  France  they  always  drop  off  before  ttiey  have  completed 
their  maturity.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  firom  the  tree  having  been 
introduced  into  France  above  seventy  years  ago,  and  there  being  at  Versailles 
a  tree  above  fifty  years  old,  in  a  most  vi^orous  state  of  growth,  which  has 
resisted  the  most  severe  frosts.  The  foliage  strongly  resembles  tbat  of  the 
elm  in  its  general  uppearance.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  very  short  petioles, 
and  are  generallv  from  lin.  to  3in.  long.  They  are  altemate,  and  equaliy 
dentated,  or  rather  crenulated;  differing,  in  this  respect,  from  those  of  every 
kind  of  elm  known ;  the  leaves  of  the  elm  alwavs  having  every  large  indentation 
accompanied  by  a  smaller  one.  The  leaves  of^^the  zelkoua  are,  also,  of  a  much 
firmer  and  drier  texture  than  those  of  the  elm ;  and,  it  is  said,  are  not,  like  those 
of  the  latter  tree,  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  When  the  first  tree  of  this 
species  planted  in  France  was  cut  down,  in  1820,  it  was  found  to  be  70  (t, 
in  height,  and  its  trunk  to  be  7  fl.  in  circumference  at  5  fL  from  the  ground. 
The  bole  of  the  tmnk  was  2\)(t  in  length,  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickneas; 
and  the  proportion  of  heart-wood  to  the  sap-wood  was  about  three  quarters 
of  its  diameter.  This  tree  was  about  fifty  yeart  old,  but  was  still  in  a  growing 
state,  and  in  vigorous  health.  (See  Michaux*8  Memmre  ttur  le  Zelkoua^  Paris, 
1831.)  Descemet,  in  his  Tab/eau  Historique  de$  Progrh  de  la  CuUure  de$  Arbre$ 
d  Odessa,  ^c,  describes  this  spedesas  a  **io&.y  and  beautiful  tree,  a  nativeof 
Mingrelia  and  Caucasus,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  shining  ereen,  broadlv 
crenulated  leaves,  and  its  smooth  and  greenish  trunk."  (p.  60.T  In  Britisn 
gardens,  the  ratc  of  growth  of  this  tree  is-  similar  to  that  of'^  the  beech  or 
common  hornbeam  ;  it  attaining  the  height  of  20  fl.  in  10  years. 
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Geogrttphtf^  Histmy,  <Jt.  The  zelkoua  is  a  native  of  the  countrv  lying 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  between  lat.  35^  and  47  ,  par- 
ticularly  of  Imiretta  and  Mingrelia ;  of  the  north  of  Persia,  and  of  Georgia. 
It  was  first  described  by  Pallas,  in  his  F/ora  Rouica  (published  in  1784),  under 
the  name  of  i2h4mnus  carpinifolius.  In  1782,  the  elder  Michaux  under- 
took  **  a  joumey  into  Persia,  under  tbe  auspices  of  Monsieur  (afterwards 
Lonis  XVIII.),  in  order  to  roake  botanical  researches.  Having  left  Ispahan, 
in  order  to  explore  the  province  of  Ghilan,  he  found  this  tree  in  the  toresta 
which  he  traversed  before  arriving  at  Recht,  a  town  situated  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  this  town  he  had  opportunities  of  remarkmg  the  use  made  of  the 
wood,  and  of  judging  how  niehly  it  was  i^preciated  by  the  inhabitants." 
(^MicAx,  surle  Zelkoua,  p.  3.)  The  first  tree  introduced  into  Europe  appean 
to  have  been  planted  by  M.  Lemonnier,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  &c.,  (see  p.  140.)  in  his  garden  at  Montreuil,  near  Versaillea. 
Thn  garden  was  destroyed  in  1820 ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tree,  when  it 
was  cut  down,  will  be  found  in  p.  1410.  The  oldest  tree  now  existing  in 
France  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  in  1831,  it  was  about  60  h.  high. 
It  was  pianted  in  1786  (when  a  sucker  of  fbur  years  old),  about  the  saroe 
time  as  the  lime  trees  which  form  the  grand  avenue  calJed  tne  AUee  de  B^fim. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  larger  zelkoua  on  an  estate  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Dijon, 
an  enthusiastic  planter  of  exotic  trees,  at  Podenas,  near  N^rac,  in  the  depart- 
roent  of  the  Lot  et  Craronne.  This  fine  tree  was  planted  in  1789 ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  183 1,  it  measured  nearl  v  80  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  was  nearly 
3  ft.  in  dianieter  at  3  ft.  firom  the  ground.  A  drawing  of  this  tree,  made  by  the 
count  in  theautumn  of  that  year,  bas  been  kindly  lent  to  us  by  M.  Michaux ; 
firom  which^.  1250.  is  an  engraving,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  There  are 
several  other  trees  of  the  zelkoua,  at  Podenas,  nearly  as  large ;  and  some  elms 
planted  thirty  years  before  the  selkouas,  and  measured  at  the  same  time,  were 
only  a  few  inches  more  in  size.  In  England,  the  zelkoua  appears  to  have  been 
planted  at  Kew,  and  at  8yon,  probably  about  the  vear  1760,  when  it  was  first 
mtroduced.  A  tree  in  the  former  garden  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high ;  and,  in  the 
ktter,  the  tree  of  this  species  figured  in  our  last  Volume  was,  in  1835,  whai 
tbe  drawing  was  made,  upwards  of  54ft.  high. 

Propertie$  and  Use$,  Both  the  sap-wood  and  the  heart-wood  of  the  zel- 
koua  are  used  as  timber.  The  sap-wood  is  white,  and  very  elastic,  resembling, 
in  many  respects,  the  wood  of  the  ash.  The  heart-wood,  which  comprises  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  reddisb,  and  sometimes  of  a  russet  broMm. 
This  wood,  when  cut  obliquely,  resembles  that  of  the  robinia,  and  presents, 
like  it,  numerous  interlacements  of  fibres.  It  is  very  heavy,  and,  when  dry, 
becomes  so  extremely  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  nails  into  it  with  a 
hararoer.  In  the  countries  where  it  is  abundant,  it  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  oak ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  even  superior  to  that  wood  for  fumi- 
ture.  Its  colour  is  agreeable;  it  is  findy  veined;  and  its  texture  is  so  compact, 
and  its  grain  so  fine,  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  It  has, 
also,  the  great  advantage  of  never  becoming  wormeaten,  however  old  it  may 
be.  It  is  remarkably  durable  as  posts,  to  stand  either  in  water  or  in'  the 
eartb.  (Mkhx.  Mem.  tur  le  Zelkoua,  p.  9.  17.) 

Propagation  and  CuUwre^  S^c.  The  zelkoua  is  generally  proptffated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  elm ;  but  we  are  told  by  M.  Michaux  that  M.  le 
OievaUer  Ckuiba,  the  French  consul  at  TefiLs,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  large 
forests  in  Imiretta,  has  had  a  great  quantity  of  seeds  collected,  and  sent  to 
France,  fi^om  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  When  grafted,  M.  Michaux 
observes  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  near  the  collar  of  the  stock 
as  possible;  when,  if  the  stocks  are  in  a  deep  fresh  soil,  the  grafls  will  push 
shoots  of  from  6  f^.  to  9  fl.  long  the  first  season. 

Stntittia.  In  Uie  enThroDt  oT Loodoo,  the  largert  treelt  at  Sron,  where,  In  1834,  it wm 54 ft  hlgh, 
iliedUnicterortbeCrunkSft.  3ln.,  and  of  the head 34 fL ;  at  Kew.it  ii  upwards  of  50lt.  high  ;  in 
the  Horticultural  Society*!  Oarden,  10  yeart  planted,  it  ia  20  ft.  higb.  (See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in 
enr  iMt  Toliime.)  In  RnttaiktoMre,  nt  Bchroir  Caitle,  4  year*  plantrd,  it  la  10  ft  hlgii.  In  Fnmce. 
m  thc  Jaidia  dct  Plamtca,  S5  yeaM  planted,  H  to  58  ft.  hlgb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  S1  in.,  and  of 
tbe  bcad  aOft. ;  at  Sc^aux,  30  yean  plantcd,  it  U  50ft.  blih ;  \o  tbe  Bounic  Gardcn  at  Rouen,  it  ia, 
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4011.  high ;  at  FbdenM  (•te/lg.  KSO.),  various  trees,  50  jem  planted,  tat  tram  70  A.  to  8Dft  Mglt, 

'    'tovavia.inibe  EnglUh  OardenatMunich, j...    -^-..^ _. 

r  MUan,  18 yeanpUuited»  it i«  18 ft  bigh. 


1»  Bavaria,  in  ihe  Enc li»h  Oarden  at  Munich,  16  yewrt  pUntcd,  it  ia  12  A  hifh.    In  Ualy,at  Moon, 
"'•     ,  18  yean  pUu»t«  *   •" """  •- ^ 
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Commrrciat  SUaiutict.  In  English  nurscries,  the  plants,  being  little  known, 
are  sold  for  2#.  6iL  each,  and  upwards ;  but,  if  in  demand,  tbe  price  would  not 
be  higher  than  that  of  grailed  elms,  or  about  U,  each.  At  BoUwyller,  plants 
are  l  franc  50  ceots  eadi. 

S  2.  P.  OuE\,ijti  Biichx.     Guielin*ii  Planera. 

UefUjfiemtkm.    Mkbx.  FL  Bor.  Am«r.,  2.  plM8.  ;  Dcd:  Hiit  <!«•  Arbre*  et  AitoriM.,  2.  p.  44& 
Sgmom^wtn.    P.  «hnifblia  Midu.  Arb.  Amer.,  a  pi  SS3.  t  7 .  N^rtk  Amer,  Smt^a^  &  p.  lOa  t  m,  V. 

Dm  Onm.  AH.,  7.  p.  65.  t.  2L ;  P.  aquitka  mnd.  Sp    PL,  4  p.  967.,  Fur$k  FL  Aimer.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  115. ;  Anonnntts  aqiiaticut  arbor,ftc.,  WalL  CaroL,  230. 
EMgrttmmg».    Mlchx.  Artx  Amer.,  L  7. :  North  Aioer.  Srlra,  &  t.  150. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  dot.,  7. 

L  2L  }  and  our>^.  1251. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Flowers  in  heads,  opening  before  the  leaves  are  protruded, 
and  bome  on  branches  or  branchlets  developed  in  some  previouB  vear. 
Leaf  with  an  obvious  petiole,  and  a  disk  ovate-acuminate,  equal  at  the  bast » 
and  serrate.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  cven  in 
its  native  countrv,  rarely  more  than  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  high,  an J  with  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  at  the  eods  of  the 
branches,  in  dobose  heads,  and  upon  very 
short  footstalks :  they  are  small,  of  a  green- 
ish  brown  coloiu*,  and  not  at  ail  conspi- 
cuous.  The  fruit  becomes  brown  before  the 
leaves  fall :  tt  is  smaii,  oval,  inflated,  and 
rough:  the  seed  is  minute.  The  leaf  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Richardi,  and 
resembles  that  of  ITXmxxE  camp^stris,  except 
in  being  serrated  with  equal  teeth ;  it  is  of 
a  lively  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  grey 
on  the  under  one.  Tnis  species  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  is  found  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  throufhout  the  southem 
states.  It  is  particulany  abundant  in  the 
hirge  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Savannah  in  Oeorgia.  The  wood  of  this 
trec,  according  to  Michaux,  "is  hard,  strong,  and  seeniingly  proper  for 
various  uses."  It  is,  however,  not  used  for  any  purpose  in  America ;  and 
the  tree  is  so  little  esteemed,  that  it  has  not  received  any  popular  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816,  but  is  rare  in  collections;  though 
it  might  be  readilv  multiplied  by  jgrafting  on  the  elm.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges^i.     The  price,  ui  New  York,  is  1  dollar  per  plant. 

?  P,  AbeUcea  aekmtte$  Utcem.  et  SekmU.  Snt.  Veg.,  6.  p.  dOi.,  the  Abeircea  of  Cluilui)  i«  suppowd 
to  belong  to  thi«  genu*.  It  is  detcribcd  by  ClusiuB  a«  being  a  large  uprigbt  tree,  with  a  branchy  head, 
roundish  decnly  lerrated  leavea,  and  greeniih  black  fhdt,  about  the  liie  of  a  grain  of  pepper.  Tlie 
wood  \m  hard,  rcddith,  and  powcMet  tomewhat  oT  the  fhigrance  of  landal  wood.  It  is  a  native  o( 
Crete,  on  the  mountaint ;  but  ha«  not  yet  bcen  introduced. 

Genus  iir. 


CETLTIS  Toum.    Thb  Cbltis,  or  Nettlb  Tree,     Lm,  St/tl.  Polyg^ia 

Monce^da,  or  Pent&ndria  Digynia. 

Memijfksatiem.    Toum.  quoted  bvT.  Neet  ab  Bwnbcck,  in  hic  Gen.  PL  F1.  Oerm.,  fasc.  S.  1 1 

^ntoi^fme».    L6cus  of  Lobd  and  other  authon ;  Bficocoulier,  Fr. :  ZUngelbaum,  Qer. 

Deriwatiom.    The  name  of  OSItu  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tree  having  been  known  to  the  ancient  CdU ; 

aod  the  appellation  of  McttW  Tree  relalet  to  the  similarity  of  the  leavci  to  thoie  of  loroe  klnd  of 

nettle({;rtlca). 

Detcnption,      Ilandsome,    much  branched,  deciduous    trees,  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  var}ing  in  size  and  folingc,  but  all  bcaring  fruit, 
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which  b  edibie,  andy  tbougfa  small,  is  remarkably  sweet»  aiid  said  to  be  very 
wholesoine.  Some  of  the  species,  according  to  Descemet,  are  very  omA- 
mental ;  particularly  C.  crassifolia,  the  branches  of  which  assume  the  cfaaracter 
of  a  lan ;  and  C  occidentalis,  the  branches  of  which  droop  like  a  parasoL 
The  wood  of  C  austr^lis  is  valuable ;  but  that  of  most  of  the  otfaer  species  is 
to6  weak  to  be  of  any  use  ia  the  arts.  The  leaves  of  aW  the  speaes,  like 
those  of  all  the  spedes  of  2>iosp^ros,  drop  off  almost  simultaneously,  and  tfaus 
occasion  very  litUe  trouble  to  tne  gardener  in  sweeping  them  up.  Propa- 
gated  by  layers  or  seeds.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  are  U.  6d,  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

5  1.  C.  AOSTRA^is  L.    The  southem  Celtis,  or  European  Neitie  Trce. 

MentifieaUom.    Lin.  9p.  PI.,  1478. ;  Iflll.  Dict^o.  1. ;  WiUd.  Spi  PL,  1  n.  ggs. ;  Du  Hun.  Arix,  ed. 

nov.,  3.  p.  34^  t  8. :   L«n.  la,  t  884.  f.  L ;  Flore  Fnui^..  &  p.  319. ;   Duby  «t  Dea  Bot  anfUa, 

L  p.  4SL  i  Ra»m.  et  Schult  Sytt.  Veg.,  6.  p.  a05. ;  WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  105. 
SynoMfmeM.    Xdtut  £rtx>r  Lob.  /(jk  &  p.  ISa  :  L5tuf  ilTe  aiUs  Cam.  EpiL,  155. ;  Lote  tree;  Mloo. 

oouuer  auftral,  MlcocouUer  de  Provence,  Fabreooulier,  Fabreguier  dei  Proven^auz  (eee  N.  Du 

Ham.) ;  Lotu,  UaL 
Bngraving».    Cam.  Etilt,  lc;  Lam.  UL,  t  884w  £  1. :  Scoa  DeL  Flor.  Innibr.,  t  IR  ;  St  HHaire 

Qtt.,  S7.  t  7. ;  Do  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  nov.,  S.  1 8. ;  Watc  Dend.  Brit,  1. 106. ;  andour>^.  ISML 

Spec.  Chttr,y  ^c.  Leaves  OTate-Ianceolate,  oblong-Ianceolate,  or  acuminate, 
argutely  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  on  the  upper  surface ;  soft, 
from  down»  on  the  under  one.  Flowers  solit^.  Fruit  black.  Indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  (  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  BndRtem. 
et  SchuU.  Si/st.  Veg.),  also  to  the  west  of  Asia.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  mtroduced  in  1796;  flowering  in  Blay,  and  ripening  its 
fhiit  in  October. 

Fariety.  Brotero,  in  fais  Plora  LutitaMca,  mentions  a  variety»  witfa  variegated 
leavesy  tfaat  was  found  wild  in  Portugal. 

Description.  A  tree,  from  30  fL  to  40  h.  hiffa,  with  a  straight  trunk  and 
branched  head.  The  branches  are  lon^  slender,  and  flexible,  with  a  grey 
bark,  spotted  with  white,  and  covered  with  a  slight  down  at  the  extremities. 
The  bark  of  tbe  trunk  is  dark  brown.  Tiie 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  marked  str  ogly 
with  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side,and,  when 
young,  covered  with  a  yellowish  down. 
They  are  oval-Ianceolate,  terminatine  in  a 
point  at  the  summity  and  at  the  base  having 
one  side  prolonged  down  the  petiole.  The 
flowers  are  small»  greeoish,  aod  inconspi- 
cuous  ;  aiid  are  piroduced  at  the  same  time 
as  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  whicfa,  wfaen  ripe, 
is  blackisfa,  aod  resemblei  a  very  smaJl 
withered  wild  chernr,  is  said  not  to  become 
edible  tiil  the  first  nx>st  (see  N.  Du  Ham., 
vol.  ii.  p.  35.) ;  and  it  hanffs  on  till  the  foU 
lowing  spring.    It  is  remarkably  sweet,  and" 


is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Xr6tus  of  the  ^ 

ophagi;  wfaich  '■■*^a 
Herodotus,  Dioscorides,  and  Theophrastus 


ancients,  the  food  of  tfae  Lotophagi;  wfaich 


describe  as  sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome ; 

and  whicfa  Homer  says  was  so  delicious» 

as  to  make  those  who  ate  it  forget  theb 

country.  (8ee  Odyaey,  lib.  ix.  v.93.)    The 

berries  are  still  eaten  in  Spain;.and  Dr. 

Walsh  says  that  the  modern  C^^eeks  are  very  fbnd  of  them.     According 

to  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  they  are  called,  in  modera  Greek,  honey  berries.  (See  Hogg 

on  the  Ckutical  Planis  o/Sici/y,  in  the  Joum.  ofBot.^  2d  ser.,  p.  204.)  The  tree 

grows  rapidly,  more  especially  when  once  established,  and  af^erwards  cut 

down ;  sometimes  producing  shoots,  in  the  climate  of  London,  6  ft.  or  8ft.  in 

length.    It  bears  pruning  remarkably  well,  at  every  age.    Its  leaves  are  very 
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seidofB  toadwd  bj  inMCts,  dtber  on  the  Continent  or  in  En^land;  and  the 
C6ams  Ugnip^rda  and  Scdljrtus  destructor,  which  are  so  iniurious  to  the 
thnber  of  many  other  trees,  never  touch  either  that  of  C^ltis,  tnat  of  P16nera 
Ricfadrdt,  or  that  of  P^rus  56rbu8.  C.  austrklis  is  found  on  both  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  througfaout  the  whole  of  the  soutfa  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  It  is  particuhu4y  abundant  in  ProTence ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated  tree 
at  Aix,  under  whicfa  it  is  aaid  tfaat  tfae  ancient  soyereigns  of  Provence  delivered 
their  edicts  to  tfae  people.  The  European  nettle  tree  is  much  used  in  the 
north  of  Italy  and  the  sontfa  of  France,  for  pkmtin^  squarea  aud  public  walkSy 
wfaere  tt  is  finequently  found  from  40  ft.  to  50ft.  fa^,  witfa  trunks  firom  l^ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  drcumference.  The  wood  of  tfab  tree  m  extremely  compact ;  rankmg 
between  that  of  the  live  oak  and  tfaat  of  tfae  box,  for  hardness  and  density. 
According  to  Baudrillart,  it  weighs,  when  dry,  70  Ib.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
wood  of  Uie  branches  is  elastic,  and  so  extremely  supple,  tfaat  a  piece  5ft.  or 
6  fi.  long,  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  mav  be  made  into  a  circle  witfaout  br^king. 
Its  compactness  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ;  and,  when  it  is  cut 
obiiqudfy  across  tfae  fibres,  it  very  mucfa  resembles  satin- wood.  It  is  principally 
used  forYumiture,  and,  by  the  sculptors  in  wood,  for  carving  into  the  statues  of 
saints ;  but  it  is  also  employed  for  making  tubs  and  cistems,  and  the  branches 
fbr  hay-forks.  These  divers  uses,  says  M.  De  Cubieres,  "  remind  one  of  the 
verses  of  La  Fontaine,  when  fae  makes  fais  carver  in  wood  exclaim, — 

**  Scni4-il  dieu,  Ubltt,  ou  curette?  ** 

**  What  sluUl  1  Buke  oflt  f  ay,  that '•  Uie  rub ; 
A  god.  a  table,  or  a  •alUflAb  tub  r  ** 

Tbe  principal  use,  faowever,  of  tfae  nettle  tree,  m  the  soutfa  of  Fraace,  is  for 

making  faay-forks ;  for  wfaicfa  use  tfae  pliability  and  tougfaneaa  of  its  branc^es 

render  it  particularly  suitable.    Plantations  of  the  tree,  for  this  purpoae,  are 

common  near  Lvons,  and  in  teveral  parts  of  the  soutfa  of  France;  and  in 

tfae  deportment  clu  Oard  tfaere  are  about  seven  acres  of  rocky  ground  which 

would  be  quite  useiess  for  any  other  purpose,  but  which  are  pkmted  witli 

nettle  trees,  fi-om  whicfa  above  5000  dozeus  of  bay-forks  are  made  everj 

year,  producing  a  yearly  revenue  of  25fi00  francs.    Tfae  stem  of  this  tree, 

when  cut  over  by  theground,  throws  up  tfaick  and  vigorous  sfaoots,wfaich 

make  excdlent  faandles  for  coacfa  whips,  ramrods  to  muskets,  and  walking- 

sticks,  whicfa  faave  almost  tfae  flexibihty  of  a  supple-jack.    When  the  trees 

are  intended  for  this  purpose,  tfaey  are  plantecl  m  masses  very  close  to  one 

anoUier,  in  order  that  they  ma^  be  drawn  up,  and  increate  in  length  rather 

tfaan  in  tbickness.    Tfae  infaabitants  of  Narbonne,  and  of  tfae  department  of 

Aude,  cultivate  tfae  nettle  tree  for  tfaese  purposet,  in  tbe  very  beat  aoil ;  and 

the  shoots  produced  form  an  article  of  extensive  ccMnmerce,  under  the  name  of 

boit  de  Perpignan^  fumishing,  accordinff  to  Baudrillart,  whip-handles  to  all  tbe 

coachmen  in  Europe.     It  is  also  much  used  for  musical  mstruinents,  and  for 

tfae  sfaafts  and  axletrees  of  carriages,  tfae  poles  of  sedan  cfaairs,  and  the  navea 

of  wheds.     The  root  is  used  for  dyeing  Vellow ;  tbe  bark  for  tanning ;  aod 

an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  stones  of  the  tniit. 

StatitHrt.  In  the  «nTinmt  oT  Loodoa,  tbe  largect  tree  Li  at  Bftteham,  in  tbe  groundi  «blcb  Ibr. 
mcrty  helooced  to  Mr.  Dobotf ;  wbere  the  trunk  i«  6ft  8 in.  In  circumferenoe,  and  the head  50 ft  in 
dlaaMtec  It  bears  abundanee  of  fhilt  ererjr  year,  as  notioed,  wlth  other  particulan,  in  p.  63.  At  Rew, 
there  i»  a  tree  40  ft  bieh ;  and  one  at  Kenwood,  which,  In  40  yeari.  hat  attained  tfie  height  of  40  ft, 
with  a  trunk  1  ft  in  diameter.  In  Doraetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  dO  years  planted,  it  !•  ^  ft  hieh : 
thedkaDeterorthetrunkis2ft,andoftbebead21ft  At  Coul,  in  Cromarty.  It  is  16  ft  high.  Near 
Doblln,  atTerenore,  It  it  10  ft  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  det  Plantei,  In  Paris,  60  yeart  plantod, 
it  itfiO  ft  high,  the  dlameter  ot  the  trunk  1|  ft ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Teuloo,  50  ymn  planted. 
it  b  40ft  blKfa.  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1| ft ;  near  MontpeKer.  tbere  i«  a  tree  with  a  truDk 
3ft4in.  indiamcter.  In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  lOOyeartokl,  itit70lL  high;  thediameter  oftbe  trunk 
3  ft,  and  of  tbe  hcad  72  ft 

t  2.  C  (a.)  cauca^sica  Wi/ld.    The  Caucasian  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

UmiificMOom.  WUhL  Sp.  FL, 4.  pi 901 ;  Poirct  in  EncycL  Su)ipi.,dL  p.  6Ba  ;  Rcnn.  et  Schult  Sytt 
Veg.,  6.P.306. 

apee.  Ckar.,  4«.  Thlt  if  very  closely  akhi  to  C.  aurtrdHs ;  but  tt  di/lbrt  In  Its  learet  belng  more  orate, 
baring  tbe  actiminate  part  thorter,  and  brlng  glabrou*,  except  in  $o  tir  as  is  stated  below.  The 
leaTea  of  C  caudiica  may  be  detcribed  a«  fbllowf :  —  Oblong,  acumbiate,  aerrate  with  large  tceth,  a 
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HtUe  narrowed  at  the  baM,  and  aloKttt  equal  there ;  above,  deep  green  j  beneath,  pale^  yellowish ; 
and  tbe  ▼etni,  when  seen  under  a  leni,  a  little  hairr.  Indigenoiu  to  Caucaaut,  on  the  statement 
of  Adams.  {WUtd.  Sp,  PL)  >Yi11denow  had seen  a dried spccimen  with  fk-uit  In  Rtrm.  et  Scknti. 
Sfftt.t  it  is  quoted  (Vom  Poiret  EneyeL  Suppl.,  that  tlie  teeth  of  the  lcavetare  usuaUy  large,  and  are 
unequal;  and  that  the  fruit  i»  solitary,  axillarj,  globose,  and  reddish,  and  bomc  upon  a  peduncle 
of  the  length  of  the  peiiole.  It  is  noted  that  it  is  Tcr)r  rcmarkable  that  the  author  of  the  Fiora 
Taurtco.Caucatica  (Bieberstein)  hHS  not  mentiuncd  this  succies  in  that  worlc.  (Seeunder  C  sin^nsis 
Pers.,  Na  4.) 

t  •  3.  C.  TouRNEPO^RT//  Lam.  Tournefort'8  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.     Lam.  Encycl.,  4.  pi  132. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  p.  994. :  Bleb.  FL  Taur.  Cauc,  2.  p.  449. 

Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst.  Veg.,  6.  p.  S0& ;  N.  Du  Ham.  ArtL,  2.  p.  38. 
Synonjfmes.     C  orientalis  minor.  foliis  minoribus  ei  crasfioribus,  fhictu  flavo,  TVwns.  Cor.t  4Sl, 

Itin.,  8.  p.  4<25.  t  41. ;  C.  orientdlu  MiU.  Dict.,  Na  d.,  but,  according  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamct,  not 

of  Lin.,  which  is  considered  a  half-hardv  plant  In  Britain ;  Micocoulicr  du  Levant,  Micocoulier 

d*Orient,  Pr^  Morgenlandischer  Ziingobaum,  Ger. 
Bngrtuk^t.    Toum.  Itin.,  t  41. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c,    Leaves,  when   adult,  ovate,  acute,  unequal  at  the  base, 

crenately  serrate,  roughish  on  the  upper  surface ;  when  young,  subcordate 

at  the  base.    Fruit  yellow,  becoming  brown.  {IVilld,  Sp,Pi,,Bnd  Rceni,  et 

Schult,  Si/st,  Veg.)     A  n&iive  of  Armenia,  (TouTTiefort.)     Leaves  bluntish, 

rough  on  both  surfaces,  glossy.    (Spren^,  Si/st.  Feg.)     Introduced  in  1739, 

and  flowering  and  fruiting  at  the  same  tune  as  C.  australis. 

Description,  ^c.   A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  rarely  exceeding  25  fl.  in  heigfat,  but 

generally  forming  a  bush  of  only  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high,  with  roiuid  ^abrous 

branches,  covered  with  a  brownish  bark.    The  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  verv  short ; 

the  disk  is  unequaily  dentated,  soroewhat  heart-shaped,  and  glabrous ;  it  is  of  a 

deep  green  above,  and  paler  beneath,  and  is  of  a  thicker  texture  than  that  of 

C^ltis  australis.    The  h^uit,  which  is  solitary,  and  borne  on  a  long  peduncle,  is 

oval,  greenish  at  first,  then  becoming  yellowish,  and  afterwards  nearly  black. 

JProm  the  specimens  in  the  London  Hordcultural  Society'8  Garden,  the  firuit 

does  not  appear  to  ripen  so  soon  as  that  of  C.  occidentalis ;  as,  in  October,  1 836, 

the  fruit  of  C,  Tournef6rtit  was  quite  firm  and  green,  while  that  of  C,  occi- 

dentMis  was  shriveled,  blackish,  and  extremely  sweet.    C,  Toumef6rtii  is  a 

native  of  the  Levant ;  from  which  country  Toumefort  brought  the  seeds  to 

the  Jardin  des  PhintcH,  in  Paris,  about  1717,  whence  plants  have  been  dis- 

tributed  all  over  Europe.     It  was  introduced  into  England  in   1739.    It  is 

rather  more  tender  than  C.  australis  and  C.  occidentalis.     The  seeds  should 

be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  as,  if  not  sown  till  spring,  they 

generally  remain  a  year  or  more  in  the  ground.    Thev  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  a 

shdtered  situation.     This  species  is  readily  known  Irom  all  others,  in  winter, 

by  its  forming  a  compact  upright-branched  bush,  or  low  tree ;  and,  in  siunmer, 

bv  the  deiep  green  and  dense  mass  of  its  rigid-looking  foliage.    There  are 

piants  of  it  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  in  the  London  Horticultural  8ociety*8 

Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

5  •  4.  C.  (T.)  sine'nsi8  Pers,     The  China  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Ideniffication.    Pert.  Syn.,  1.  pu  898. ;  Roem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  6.  p.  306. 

Spec,  Char.f  8fc,  Leaves  broad-ovate,  obtuse,  crenate,  largish,  glabrous ; 
veins  prominent.  Native  in  China.  Cultivated  in  Cels's  ^den.  (Pers, 
Syn,)  A  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  plant 
of  this  kind  in  the  HorticuTtiural  Societ/s  Garden  scems  to  differ  vcry  Uttle, 
if  at  all,  fi-om  C,  Tournef6rt«. 

1  5.  C,  Willdenov/-<'n-<  Schultes..    Willdenow'8  CeitiB,  w  NetUe  Tree, 

Identificaikm.    Roem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  &  pi  dO& 

Symmyme.    C  sintotU  fVmd.  Enum.  SmppL^  p.  68.,  WiUd.  Baum».,  p.  81. 

Spee.  CMar.,  ^c  Leaves  orate,  oblong,  acominate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  serrate  fhmi  the  middle 
to  the  tip;  above,  glalnrous;  beneath.  roQshish.  Schultes  has  quoted  Wtlld,  Battmx.,  p.  81.,  for 
this  speciflc  character ;  and  has  adaed,  tnat  a  young  tree  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Oarden  has  the 
disk  or  its  leaf  1|  in.  long,  and  tbe  upper  surfaoe,  as  inspectcd  throu<1i  a  lens,  dotted ;  and  that  the 
kind  Is  a  native  of  China.  In  a  supplcment  (published  in  1813}  to  WilIdcnow*s  Bnumeratio»  qf  the 
Planti  qf  ike  Bertin  Roual  Garden,  is  the  foUowing  short  deKriptlon  of  C  sin^nsis  m/td.,  wfalch, 
tbough  not  essentially  diflbrcnt  flrom  the  above,  is  nofouite  the  same :— Leaves  obovate  oblong,  aer* 
rated  at  the  tip ;  glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  hairjr  on  the  under  one.  Schultcs  has  noted 
that  the  specinc  cnaracter  of  C  sin6nsl8  Perg.  cTeariv  shows  that  lcind  to  be  distlnct  fk-om  the  C 
aintosis  Wiild. ;  and  that,  as  C  sin^nsis  Pers.  was  fint  published,  it  is  necessary  to  applgr  some 
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otber  nameto  C  ftntotli  WiU^.   ScbuUn  hu  ghrea  it  that  of  WUMeiurr/aiia.    HMrebeing  no 
plaiit  bearing  the  name  of  C.  WiUdenovldna  in  the  LoHdon  gardeot»  we  can  aay  notbing  about  it. 

t  6.  C,  occjDBNTA^Lis  L.  Tbe  western  Celtis,  or  Norih  Amerkan  NetUe  Tree, 

Uentifkmikm.  Lin.  Sp.  FL,l«7a  :  MIR  Dlct,  Na  8.,  and  Ic.,  t  Sa :  Micbx.  Arbi,  &  p.  896.  t  &, 
North  Amer.  Sylva,  &  p.  45  t  IM. ;  Du  Roi  lUrbk.,  1.  p.  141.  \  WiUd.  Arb.,  57.,  Wi&d.  Sp.  Pl., 
4l  p.  99f. ;  Laro.  EncycL,  i.  p  1 J7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arix,  cd.  1.,  t.  53L ;  N.  Du  Ham..  2.  p.  36  t  9  ;  Pursh 
FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p  SOO.,  Reem.  et  Schuit  Sytt  Veg.,  &  p.  506L ;  Wata.  Deadr.  Brit,  t  147. : 
Lodd.Cat,ed[l8S6.  j         ^*       r  * 

Sifmoiqfmet.  C.  fructu  otecuro  purpuraMente  Tomm.  hut.^S\2.\  C.  obllqua  "Meemek;  Nettle  Tree, 
Sugar  Berry,  Amer. ;  Boi<  inconnu,  IWmoit ;  MicocouUer  de  Virg inie,  Fr, 

EmgrawimgM.  MiU.  Ic,  1 88. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  I.,  1. 1  5&,  ed.  noir.,S.  t  9. :  Mkhx.  North  Amer. 
9jWtL,X  1 114 ;  WaUL  Dendr.  Brit,  1 147. ;  T.  Neei  ab  Eienbedi  Oen.  PI.  FI.  Germ.,  fkae.  5. 
1 4. ;  and  the  platei  of  this  ipedea  In  our  laat  Vcrfume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  ovate-acumiaate,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate, 
rough  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Fruit  duH  red. 
( JI&Ax.  N,  A,  S.)  Fruit darkpurple.  (Pmh Fl.  A.  S.)  Sunikr in foliage 
and  general  appearance  to  d.  auntr^Hs.  Flowers  solitary.  (Michatu:.) 
Leaves  serrate,  with  equal  teeth.  Flowers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch, 
3  in  an  axil;  in  theupper  part,  1  only  in  an  axil.  Fruit  obscurely  purplish. 
(Roem.  et  SchuU.  Syst.  Veg.^  Very  closely  akin  to  C.  austr^is.  L^yes, 
when  youn^,  ovate-lanceolate,  a  little  downy;  when  adult,  broad-ovate, 
acmninate ;  m  the  acuminate  part,  and  at  the  base,  entire ;  in  the  interval  on 
each  side,  serrate,  glabrons,  veined  with  conspicuous  vems ;  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  baae  as  narrow  again  as  tbe  other  one.  (Lmn.^  quoted  in  Rctm. 
et  SdtnU.  S.  V.)  C.  ocddeQtklis  differs  from  C,  austi^lis,  in  havinff  its 
lesres  much  broader  in  pro(>ortion  to  their  lenfth,  and  of  an  oval-acu- 
minate  form.  (Lam,  Encycl,,  iv.  p.  137.)  Dbk  of  leaf  3 — 4  in.  long.  (RcnH. 
et  SdmU.  S.  V.)  Indigenous,  in  woods  and  near  rivers,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  Bfay.  (Purth.)    Introdui^  in  1656. 

Varieties. 

1  C.  o.  2  corddia  \^lld.  \^d.  Baumz.,  p.  82.  —  Leaves  subcordate  at 
the  base,  very  acuminate ;  above,  less  rough ;  beneath,  more  vdny. 
disk  3— 4in.  long.  (WUld.  W.  Baumz.,  uadRcnn.  et  Schult.  Si/st. 

t  C.  o.  3  scabrihcula  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  995.,  Lam.  Encyd.,  iii. 
p.  137. ;  C.  austr^is  Wilid.  Arb.^  56. ;  C.  ?  o.  /3  tenuifblia  Pers.  Svn,y  1. 
p.  292. ;  C.  aspera  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C.  orientalis  Hort, — Leaves 
shorter,  more  slender,  less  acuminate ;  roughish  above,  in  some 
instances  glabrous ;  but  it  can  scarcdy  be  a  distinct  spedes.  (WiUd. 
Sp.  Pl.)  Disk  of  leaf  1 J— 2  in.  long.  (Roem.  et  SchuU.  S.  V.\  It 
is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gar Jen  at 
Pkuis ;  but,  as  it  was  killed  down  to  the  root  every  winter  by  the 
frost,  Lamarck  never  saw  its  flowers  or  fruit,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  merely  a  variety  or  a  distinct  species. 
(Snath  in  ReesU  Cyclo.) 

Description,  ^c.  This  species,  Michaux  observes,  *'  is  similar  in  its  fb- 
liage  and  genml  appearance  to  the  European  nettle  tree,  the  branches  of 
both  are  niunerous  and  slender ;  and  the  limbs  ori^nate  at  a  small  distance 
firom  the  fi;round,  and  take  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction.**  (N.  Amer.  Syl., 
iii.  p.  45.  J  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  obiique  at  the  base,  very  much 
acuminated,  and  somewhat  rough.  The  flowers  open  early  in  sprine,  and  are 
small,  white,  single,  and  axillary ;  the  firuit  also  is  small,  single,  of  a  round 
form,  and  a  dull  red  colour.  When  ripe,  it  becomes  shrivded,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  black,  like  a  very  small  wild  cherry.  It  is  rather  fleshjr,  and  very 
sweet.  ^Cchaux  says  that  he  has  never  seen  the  wood  employed  m  any  part 
of  the  United  States;  but,  from  the  analogy  between  this  species  and  the 
European  one,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  wood  micht  be  appKed  to  the 
sarae  purpoaes.  The  tree,  in  Britain,  is  very  hardy  and  omamental ;  and  it 
possesses  the  property  of  keeping  on  all  its  leaves  very  late,  and  then,  like 
the  other  species,  dropping  them  dl  at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  swept  awa^ 
at  one  time  for  litter.    C.  ocddent^lis  is  readily  known  from  C.  austHilis 
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by  its  leaves  being  lai^,  and  of  a  lighter  and  more  shfaiing  green,  and  its 
wood  being  of  a  lighter  colour  in  winter.  The  leaves  also  die  off  sooner, 
and  of  a  brighter  ^ellow,  than  those  of  the  European  species.  It  is  more 
hardy,  and  is  readily  propaeated  by  layers,  or  by  seeds.  The  insect  most 
commonly  found  on  the  nettle  tree  and  hackberryyin  America,  is  the  iSjphlnj: 
drupiferaram,  or  Hackberry  Hawk  Moth.  (Abbotl  and  Smilk^s  I/uects  of 
Grorgia^  and  our  ^.  1253.)     This  insect  greatly  resembles  the  privet  hawk 


moth  (p.1 201  .^  but  the  colour  of  the  moth  is  a  beautiful  shaded  brown,  witbout 
any  tinge  of  rednrss.  The  larva  is  green,  beautifuliy  marked  with  shaded  pink 
and  a  bnliiant  white. 

StaaMes.  C^ti»  oeddentdUt  in  tke  Emmrtmt  qf  London.  At  Syon,  it  m  54  fi  higb }  dUmetcr  oT 
thetrunk8ft.4in.,and  oT  the  head  30ft    In  the  Fulham  Nunery,  70  yean  planted,  it  ia  50ft. 

Cim$  oecidenihUM  Souih  <^  London.  1d  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  95  yeart  ptentcd,  It  i«  33  ft.  hlgb, 
dlaineter  of  tbe  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  81  ft.  In  Surrey,  «t  Barn  Ehns,  it  Is  40  ft.  bigh, 
diameterof  tbe  tnink  2  ft.,  and  of  tbe  hcad  54 II.  In  Suuex,  ai  Weetdean,  14  ycan  nlanted.itto 
19ft.high. 

CiMt  oeddenldOs  Sorihqf  London.  In  Cambrfdgethire.  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  It  U 
35  ft.  bigh,  diameter  of  the  truok  1  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  94  ft.  In  Durbam,  ai  Southend,  6  yeari 
pUnted,  itto  11  ft.  blgh.  In  Lancathire,  in  the  Mancbetter  BoUnic  Oarden,  5  yeara  planted,  it  ie 
4ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  BoUnic  Garden,  it  i«  30ft.  high.  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  30  ft.  In  Suffblk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Ganden,  10  years  planted,  it  ig  18  ft. 
high;  at  Aropton  Hall,  18  yeara  old,  it  is  llft.  high.  In  Worceitenhlre,  at  Croome,  90  yean 
planted,  it  it  90  ft.  high ;  at  Croome  (var.  scabridicula;,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  b!gb.  In  York- 
•hire,  inthe  Hull  BoUnic  Garden,  10  yean  planted,  it  m  13  ft.  high. 

C^Uit  oeeidentdlii  tn  Sootiand.  1n  the  Edinburgb  Botanic  Garden,  14  ft.  bigh.  At  Dalbousle 
CasUe,  6  yean  planted,  it  is  8  ft.  hiffh. 

C^Mi  oecideniiU»  in  Iretand.    Near  Dublin,  at  Terenure,  8  yea 

C^«  ocddenMii  in  Foreifgn  Qmntrieg.  In  Franoe,  at  Paris.  ii 
old.  It  is  68  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in..  and  of  the  be 
of  M.  De  Nerriires.  89  yeara  planted,  it  is  89  ft.  higb,  the  diametc 
Oardcn  at  Avranches,  40  yean  plantcd,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  di 
the  bcad  88  ft.  In  Hanover,  in  th«  Botanie  Gardcn  at  Gottingei 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  In  Saxony,  at  Wdrlitc,  30  yean 
tria.  at  Vlenna,  in  the  Univenlty  Botanic  Garden,  30  yean  plani 
of  the  trunk  f  ii,  and  of  the  head  80ft. :  at  Briiok  on  tbe  Leyths 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8|  ft.,  and  of  Uie  head  40  ft.    In  Ba^ 

Oarden,  84  ycan  planted,  It  is  15  ft  high.    In  Prussia,  at  Berlii ««..,«..».^  ^•.,.«.,  ^  j«... 

plantcd.  it  ia  16ft.  bigh ;  in  tbe  PfiuMO  lufel,  40  yean  plantcd,  it  ia  86ft.  higb,  wich  a  trunk  8  In. 
in  diameter. 

i  7.  C.  CRASSiFoYiA  Lam.    The  thick-Ieaved  Celtis,  or  Hackberry. 

IdenUficaiifm.  Lam.  Encycl.,  4.  p.  132. ;  Michx.  Arb..  3.  p.  288.  t.  9. ;  Norlh  Amer.  Sylva, .'?.  n.  47., 
L  115.  i  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p^  99&  ;  Punb  FL  Amcr.  Sept.,  1.  p.80a  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  pi  37. ;  Rmn. 
et  Schult  Syst  Vcg.,  a  p.  307. 
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S^memgmm.    C  cordilMU  ViUrd,  Hort.  Fmr.  \  C  cord&to  De^fbnt.^  t.  8.  a  MflL,  Dmm.-Qmn.  Boi. 

CmH.,  6.  389^  Lodd,  Cat.,  cd.  1836;  Hagberry  or  Hoop-arii,  Amer.',  Hicocoulier  k  Feuille*  en 

Cceur,  ^. 
BmgrmttmgB.    Mkhx.  Nbrth  Araer.  Sylva,  S.  t  115l  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t.  A ;  uid  our  >1^.  1861 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Sfc,  LeaTes  with  disks  ovate-acuminate,  6in.  long,  3— 4in. 
broad  ;  heart-shaped,  auricled  and  unequal  at  the  baae ;  serrated  with  un- 
equal  teeth,  rather  leathery,  rough  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  l — 2 
upon  the  peduncle.  Fruit  black.  (Mk^,^  Lam.  EneycL,  Wifld.^  Pwrtk,) 
Indigenous  to  North  Americay  in  woods  and  near  rivers  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  in  which  piaces  it  flowers  in  May.  {Purth^  Al- 
lied  to  C .  occidentalis.  Younff  brancnes  downy.  Bark  red  brown.  Leaves  * 
5iD.  long,  and  more.  Petio^  siigfatljf  hairy,  3— 6  lines  long.  Flowers 
much  like  those  of  C.  austridis,  upon  slender  peduncles ;  the  peduncles  of 
the  fruit  longer  than  tbe  petioles.  Fruit  of  the  size  of  the  bird  cherry. 
(LoTnarck,  as  quoted  in  Rofm.  et  SckuU.  Sytt.  Feg.,  vi.  p.  307.) 
Deicriptitnh  Sjfc.  This,  according  to  Michaux,  is  a  very  distinct  snecies ;  and 
it  forms  **  one  of  the  finest  trees  which  com|)ose  the  dusky  forests  otthe  Ohio." 
It  soroetimes  grows  to  the  height  of  niore  than  80  ft.,  but  with  a  trunk  of  the  very 

disproportionate  diameter  of  only  ]8in.  or  20in.  

**  The  hackberry  b  distinsuished  by  the  form  of 
its  trunk,  which  is  strai^t,  and  undivided  to  a 
great  height ;  and  by  its  bark,  which  is  greyish,  un- 
broken,  and  covered  with  asperities  uneqiudly  dis-  | 
tributed  over  its  sttffiice.     Its  leaves  are  larger  than  * 
those  of  any  other  spedes  of  nettie  tree ;  being 
6  in.  long,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad.     They  are  ovai-  { 
acuminate,  denticulated,  cordiform  at  the  base,  of  \ 
a  thick  substantial  texture,  and  of  a  rougb  surface. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  often  united  in 
pairs  on  a  common  pedunde.    The  fi^t  is  round, 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  black  at  its  maturity.'* 
(^N.  Amer.  SyL,  iii.  p.  48.)  The  hackberry  is  found 
in  tbe  greatest  abundance  in  the  westem  states  of 
America,  and  on  the  bauks  of  rivers  and  in  valleys, 
wherever   the    soil  is  fertile,  in   Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     The  banks  of  the  Delaware  above  Philadelphia  niay  be  con- 
sidered  as  its  north-eastem  boundary;    and  it  has  never  been  found  in 
any  of  the  more  southem    states.     It  was  introduced  into  England   in 
1812.     It  is  prindpally  considered,  even  in  America,  as  an  omaroental  tree; 
and  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  situadons  where  a  screen  or  shade 
18  required,  from  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  its  erowth,  and  the  large 
size  and  thick  texture  of  its  leaves.     The  wood  is  of  little  value,  from  its 
weakness,  and  its  liability  to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather.     It  is, 
however,^  ^  fine-grained  and  compact,.thou^  not  heavy;  and,  when  freshly 
exposed,  it  is  quite  white.     Sawn  in  a  direction  parallel  or  oblique  to  its 
concentric  circles,  it  exhibits  the  fine  undulations  that  are  observed  in  the 
ehn  and  the  locust."    (N.  Amer.  Si/L,  liL  p.  48.)     The  sap-wood,  Michaux 
adds,  if  laid  open  in  spring,  will  chanffe,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  green,  from  a  pure 
white.     The  only  uscs  to  which  tne  wood  is  applied,  in  America,  is  for 
shingles,  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and  for  baskets ;  for  which  it  is  adimirably 
adapted,  froro  its  lightness,  facility  to  split,  and  elasticity.     The  plants  of  this 
kind  of  Ci^ltis,  in  uie  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  (where  it  is  named  C. 
cordita),  are  quite  small ;  andfroro  their  appearance  we  should  judge  it  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  C.ocddent4lb,  thougn,  according.to  Michaux's  figure 
(of  which^g.  1254.  is  a  reduced  copy),  the  two  sorts  are  very  diiitinct. 

SimUsiier.  Iii  Cbeafaire,  at  Eaton  Hall.  a  troe,  13  yean  planted,  ii  15  ft  blgh.  In  Durham,  at 
floath  ^d,  ^years  planted,  it  ii  llfL  high.  Ncar  Dubiin,  at  Tfcrenure,  10  yean  planted,  It  ii 
8ft.  high.  Id  AiMtria,  at  Briick  on  theLeytha,  IS  yean  plantcd,  it  ia  9ft.  high.  In  Lombardy, 
at M«mza, M^cara  plantod,  itiaaSft.  bighi  diamcter  of  the  trunk 7 in.,  and  of  tne  hcad 8U ft. 
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m  8.  C.  L£yi6A'TA  IViild.    The  glabroas-i^oi^  Celtis,  or  Neitle  Tne. 

Identificatkm.  Willd.  Edubl  SuppL,  p.  68. ;  Willd.  Baumi.,  p.  8L  j  Rorai.  et  Schult  Sjrst  Ves., 
6.piS06. 

Spnanvme.  Sprengel  ba«  suffgested,  in  tlie  Index  to  liis  Syst.  Frg.,  th«t  glabrkta  l»  tbe  eplthet  fitter 
for  thls  speciet  than  lcvi^Uta :  gtabrdia  signifiet  rendercd,  or  beoome,  bald ;  Utvighta,  reDdered 
porfectly  eren  in  surliKe. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Leaves  ovate.lanceolate,  subcordate  at  the  base.  nearly  entire ;  glabrous  on  the 
upper  surfisce :  roughish  upon  theveinson  the  under  one  {IVUld.  Emtm.  StepnL)  In  Roraa.  et 
Senult  S^sL  veg.,  a  somewhat  diflterent  speciflc  character  is  quoted  ftom  WUU.  Wild.  Bammx., 
p.  81.,  the  following :  —  LeaTes  ovate,  acuminate,  subcordate  at  the  basiL  unequal  ther^  nearly 
entire,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Additioaally  to  the  spcdflc  character,  it  is  stated  as  ftmows :  — 
It  is  a  large  tree.  Its  leaves  have  1— t  teeth  at  the  tipi  It  U  a  naUve  of  Looisiana.  Tothiskind 
seems  to  belong  that  C^ltis  named  C.  americ^na,  or  Micocoulier  de  U  Louisian^  cuitivated  in  the 
Paris  Oarden,  which  Poiret,  in  Eneycl.  SuppL,  3.  p.  G68.,  Na  la,  has  noticed  to  have  iU  leaves 
memliranous,  rough  on  both  surfaoee,  yet  pearly  glabrous ;  with  tbe  base  witli  one  skle  slMiiter 
than  the  other,  and  narrower,  and  some  leives  abnost  ialcate. 

•  9.  C.  PU^MILA  Ph.  The  dwarf  Celtis,  or  NetOe  Tree. 
IdtiU^ficatkm.  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pu  doa  ;  Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  &  p.  907. 
Spec.  Char.t  itc.  A  small  straggling  bush.  Leavee  ovatc,  acuminate,  serratc  with  cqiud  teeth ; 
unequal  at  the  base ;  downy  while  jroung,  afterwards  nearly  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers 
3  upon  a  peduncle  Fruit  solitary,  ovate.  black.  Indlgenous  to  the  banks  of  rivcrs  in  Maryland 
and  Vlrginia,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  Pursh  has  seen  the  kind  alive.  {Purth  Fl.  A.  S.)  Tbe 
'  int  was  introduced  by  Lyon  in  181t ;  and  the  name  is  in  Loddigcsl  Cataiogiie,  ed.  1836;  but  we 
Lve  not  seen  the  plant  there  or  elsewhere. 


plant 
nave 


App.  i.     Species  qfCSUis  half-hardy^  or  not  yet  introducecU 

C.  oriemthUi  Un.,  R.  Mal ,  4. 1 4a,  and  our  i^.  1855.,  is 
a  nativc  of  the  Himalayas,  introduced  in  182a  In  fdiage  it 
resembles  C.  occidentuis ;  but  we  have  only  seen  a  very 
small  plantof  it,  apinst  a  wall,  In  the  Horticultural  So. 
ciety*s  Garden.  fn  pi  171,  flve  Himalayan  speeies  are 
enumerated  as  likely  to  prove  hardy  or  half-hardy ;  but 
none  of  them  are  yet  introduced.  In  the  Horttn  ^rcta». 
niciu  three  species  are  enumerated  as  indigenous  to  Ja. 
maica,  and  as.  in  Britain,  requiring  the  stove  ;  but,  as  C. 
oriontAlis  is  also  designated  as  a  stove  tree  in  catalogues, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Jamaica  species  may  be  equally 
hardy.  In  the  Himalayas,  Royle  observes,  the  genus 
Cdtis  occurs  at  considerable  elevations,  and  as  far  north 
as  Cashroere.  C  orientklis  WaiL,  whlch  we  suppose  to 
be  Identical  with  C  orientklU  X/a.,  *'and  species  allied  to 
it,  oocur  in  the  bottest  plaoes ;  C  tetr&ndra  Boxb.  extends 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  as  fkr  as  Cashmere  "  C 
alpina  Xo^  was  found  by  Mr.  Royle  on  Urrutka,  nearly 
at  the  greatest  devatlon,  and  if  it  were  introduced  wouldL 
doubUess,  be  hardy  in  the  ciimate  of  London.  C.  Ingl^b^ 
Roylc  occurs  in  Kunawur ;  and  is.  doubUess,  equally  hardy 
with  C  alplna  As  the  seedi  of  C&ltis  go  in  litUo  bulk, 
and  retain  their  vital  energies  for  at  least  a  year,  there 
wUI  be  Uttle  difllculty,  we  thbik,  in  gctUng  these  spedes 
introduoed  into  Britain. 


CHAR  CII. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIONEOUS   PLANTS  OF  THB  ORDER  JUOLANDA^CEJK. 

The  hardy  ligneoiM  plants  of  this  order  are  included  in  the  genera  named 
and  characterised  as  under :  ~ 

^u^GLANs  L.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant.  — 
Male.  Flowers  in  cylindrical,  drooping,  solitary  catkins ;  many  in  a  catkin : 
the  catkins  developed  from  buds  bome  by  shoots  produced  previously  to 
the  year  in  which  the  catkins  appear.  Calyx  of  5--^  scaJes,  that  are 
attached  to  a  bractea  at  a  distance  from  its  base  and  tip.  (Is  the  flower 
stalked,and  connate  with  thebractea?)  Stamens  18 — 36. — Female.  Flowers 
solitary,  or  a  few  in  a  group,  terminal  upon  a  shoot  developed  in  the  same 
year.  Caljp  ovate,  including  and  adhenng  to  the  ovary,  except  in  the 
4-toothed  tip.  Petals  4,  small,  inserted  into  the  free  part  of  cnc  caAyx. 
Ovary  of  one  cell,  and  one  erect  ovule.     Stigmas  2 — 3,  fleshy,  scaly  with 
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dMids.  Fruk  a  drupe  (a  tryma,  IVaitom).  CoTering  of  the  nut,  a  flathy 
husk  of  one  piece»  that  bursts  irreguUiriy.  Nut  woody,  of  2  valves.  Seed  1, 
erect,  lobed,  wrinkled,  eatable  in  most,  perhaps  all. — Species  4,  3  native  to 
Nortb  America,  1  to  Asia.  Large  trees.  Bate  of  growth  quicker  than  in 
Carytu  Leaf  bud  not  covered  by  scales.  Leaves  altemate,  inipari-pinnate, 
of  5 — 19  leafletSy  all  but  the  terminal  one  in  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite, 
pairs ;  all  serrate  in  most,  and  all  spreading  in  one  pkne.  Some  species 
pubigerons;  ?  hairs  sirople,  glanded.  (T.  Kees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen,  PL  Fi. 
Germ.,  Lmdiey  Nat.  Syti.  Boi.y  NuUali  Gen.  N.  Amer.  Pi.,  Mkhaux  Norih 
Amer.  Stflva,  and  obeervation.) 

CVrta  NuiiaiL  Flowers  uniaexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant ; 
maie,  female,  and  leaves,  all  upon  a  shoot,  developed  from  one  bud  in  the 
year  of  the  flowering;  male  flowers  bome  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  below 
the  leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves ;  the  female  flowers,  a  few 
together  aibout  the  tip  of  the  shoot. — Male.  Flowers  in  slender  pendulous 
catkins,  that  are  disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyx  a  3-parted  minute 
leaf.  Stamens  4 — 6.  —  Female.  Calyx  including,  and  adnering  to,  the 
ovary :  its  tip  free,  and  4-cleft.  Sdgrna  sessiie  upon  the  ovary,  partly 
discoid,  2 — i-lobed.  Fruit  a  drupe  j[a  tryma,  JVatton).  Husk  fleshyy 
separating  into  4  e<]ual  valves,  or  dividing  into  4  equal  portions  in  the 
upper  part.  Nut  with  4  or  more  bluntish  angles  in  its  transverse  outllne; 
the  sumce  pretty  even.  Seed  eatable  or  bitter. — Species  about  10,  native 
to  North  America.  Large  trees.  Rate  of  growth  slower  than  in  Ji^lans. 
Bark  appearing  reticulated.  —  Leaf  buds  partially  covered  with  scales  in 
some  species,  naked  in  others.  Leaves  alteraate,  impari-pinnate,  of  5-^15 
serrate  leaflets ;  all,  except  the  terminal  one,  in  opposite,  or  neariy  oppoftitey 
pairs;  and  ail  spr^ing  in  one  plane.  Pubescence  stellate.  Fruit  upon 
short  stifl'  stalks.  Nuttall  has  stated  (Gen.)  that  the  sexes  are  poly- 
gamous;  but  he  has  not  described  the  bisexual  flowers,  nor  the  dispo» 
sition  of  them.  (Nuiiaii  Gen.,  ^fwhaux  N.  Amer.  Sybia,  Watton  Dend. 
Brit.) 

Ptbroca^rta  Kunih.  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  2  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
— Maie.  Flowers  in  spikes.  Stamens  in  a  flower  many. — Female.  Flowers 
ia  long  pendulous  spikes,  and  distant,  sessile,  and  ?without  bracteas. 
Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  a  terminal  jportion,  which  is  cleft 
into  ? 3 — 5  ? unequal  lobes.  Ovary,  and  the  i»rt  otthe  calyx  that  is  con- 
nate  with  it,  taken  together,  flagon-«haped,  beairing  2  wings  above  the  base; 
their  direction  tr^nsverse  and  oblique :  cell  1 ;  ovule  1,  erect.*  Style  1, 
very  short.  Stigmas  2,  large,  spreading,  revolute.  Fruit  subdrapaceous, 
angled ;  having  2  wings,  as  the  ovary ;  much  tapered  to  the  tip,  not  open- 
ing,  containing  a  bony  nut,  which  has  4  cells  in  its  lower  part,  whose  parti- 
tions  do  not  extend  to  the  top,  so  that  it  is  1-ceIled  there.  Seed  1,  its 
lower  part  in  4  deep  lobes.  Embryo  not  accompanied  by  albumen ;  its 
radicle  uppermost. — Species  1,  indigenous  to  the  eastera  part  of  Caucasus, 
and  in  moist  woods,  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  tree.  Leaves  impari-pinnate 
not  dotted;  leaflets  about  17,  lanceolate,  sessile,  unequal  at  the  base,  ar- 
gutely  serrulate;  the  veins  beneath  villous.  Frait  small.  (Kunth  in  Ann. 
Scien.  Nat.,u.  p.  346.;  Wii/d.  Sp.  Pi.;  and  Spreng.  Si/ti.  Veg.). 

Gfirius  I. 


.TTTGLANS  L.    The  Walnut  Tree.    Lin.  Sysi.  Monoe^cia  Polydndria. 

IdentificatioH.    Schrcb.  Lin.  Gea,  No.  1446. ;  T.  Necs  ab  Esenbock  Oen.  PL  FL  Genn.,  fluc  S.  t  2. ; 
Nutc.  Qen.  N.  Anwr.  Fl..  2.  pu  230.,  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  180. 
Noyer,  Fr. ;  WalnuM,  Ger. 


•watkm.    JbgUui»  w  coniractcd  from  Jov/f,  JoveV  and  glatu,  a  mast,  or  acom  ;  and  wai  applicd 
nan  writert  to  tbis  trcc,  on  adbount  of  tfae  cxcellence  of  iU  fruit  as  food,  oompared  with 


by  th«  Roman  writert  to  tbis  trcc,  c 
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otfatr  nuwti,  or  acorna ;  the  only  tpdciOT  that  «m  known  to  tbe  Roimm  btvlng  beea  the 
Jdf  lant  rdgU,  or  cooimon  walnut  tree. 

Descnption.  Large  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  coarae-grained  wood,  and 
finiit,  in  one  species  at  least,  much  esteemed  at  the  dessert,  and  vahiable  for  the 
oil  which  it  containa. 

Oeneral  Observaliont.  The  trees  belonginff  to  this  order  bear,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  so  close  a  resemblance  to  one  another  in  thcdr 
young  state  (in  which  state  alone  most  of  them  ar^  to  be  seen  tn  Britain), 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  what  are  spectes,  and  what 
are  only  varieties.  In  pursuance  of  our  idea,  that  no  plant  can  be  truly  a 
species,  that  is  not  readily  distinmiished  firom  every  other,  in  every  stage  of 
its  growth,  and  at  every  season  of  the  vear,  we  should  say  that  there  were 
not  more  than  two  species  of  wa^ut  hitherto  discovered,  dther  in  Europe  or 
America;  viz.  Jillgians  regia  and  J.  nigra :  and  three  species  of  Cjurya;  viz.  C. 
amara,  Clacini6sa,  and  C.  squamdsa.  We  submit  this  opinion,  however,with 
great  deference,  having  formed  it  chiefly  from  inspecting  the  young  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society^  Garden,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Lod<^|e8,  and  from 
observing  the  great  variety  of  foliage  disdnguishable  in  a  bed  of  seedlinffs  of  any 
of  the  American  sorts ;  we  shall  thei^fore  adopt  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  Michaux,  and  leave  the  truth  to  be  discovered  by  time  and  future  ob^rva- 
tion.  Previously  to  describing  the  species  of  the  three  genera,  Jugkms,  C^rya, 
and  Pteroc^a,  we  shall  ouote  Michaux*s  introductory  observations ;  pre- 
mising  that  this  author  includes  both  Juglans  and  Carya  under  the  genus 
Ji^^ans;  the  genus  C^ya,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  eeneric  characters  i3x>ve, 
having  been  separated  from  Jik^ans  by  Nuttall,  chieny  on  account  of  a  tech- 
nical  distinction  in  the  fruit.  "  The  walnuts  of  North  America,*'  Michaux  ob- 
serves,  **  appear  to  present  characters  so  distinct,  as  to  require  their  division 
into  two  secdons.  These  characters  consist  princ^Ndly  in  the  form  of  the  bar- 
ren  aments,  or  male  catkins ;  and  in  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  growth  in  the 
trees.  The  first  section  is  composed  of  walnuts  with  single  aments,  and  In- 
cludes  two  American  species:  the  black  walnut  (Jikglans  nigra  L.,  fig.1260.  in 
p.  14<36.>,  and  the  butter-nut  (J.  cinerea  L.,  fig.l262.  in  p.l439.) ;  to  which  ia 
added  tne  European  walnut  {J.  r^gia  L.,  fig.  1257.  in  p.  1425.).  The  second 
section  consists  of  such  as  have  compound  aments,  and  comprises  eight  spe- 
cies:  the  pacane-nut  hickory  (C^ya  olivaefSrmis  Nutt.,  fig.  1263.  in  p.l442.), 
the  bitter-nut  hickorv  (C.  BmknL  Nutt.,  fig.  1264.  in  p.  1443.),  waterbitter- 
nut  hickory  (C.  aquAtica  Nutt.y  fig.  1265.  in  p.  1444.),  mocker-nut  hickory 
(C.  toment^  Nytt.,  fig.  1267.  in  p.  1445),  shdl-bark  hickory  (C.  Alba 
NMH.y  fig.  1269.  in  p.  1446.),  thick  shell-bark  hickory  (C.  sulc&ta  Nutt., 
fig.  1271.  m  p.l449.),  pig-nut  hickory  (C.  porcina  Nutt.,%%.  1273.  in  p.l450.), 
and  nutm^  hickory  (C.  myristicflef6rmis  Nutt.,  fig.  1275.  in  p.  145 1  .}•  The  first 
three  speaes  of  the  second  section  bear  some  relation  to  those  of  the  first 
io  theur  buds,  which  are  not  covered  with  scales.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
placed  them  immediately  next,  beginning  with  the  pacane-nut  hickory,  which, 
by  its  numeroiis  leaflets,  most  neorly  resembles  the  black  walnut  and  the 
butter-nut,  the  buds  of  which  are  also  uncovered.  Throu^out  the  United 
States,  the  common  name  of  hickory  is  gtven  to  all  the  species  of  the  second 
section.  This  common  appeUation  is  due  to  certain  properties  of  thdr 
wood  ;  viz.  coarseness  of  grain,  and  a  reddish  colour  m  the  heart-wood, 
which,  however  modified,  are  possessed  by  them  all,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
by  any  other  tree  of  Europe  or  America.  These  species  exhibit,  also,  a 
stiriking  analo^  in  their  forms  and  in  their  leaves,  thouffh  they  differ  in  the 
number  and  size  of  their  leaflets.  To  these  sources  of  confiision  must  be 
added  another  in  the  fruit,  which  is  oflen  so  various  in  its  appearance,  that  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  the  spedes  to  which  it  bdongs.  It  is  not,  then,  on  the 
most  remarkable  differences  alone  that  our  distinctions  must  be  founded; 
recourse  must  also  be  had  to  an  examination  of  the  shoots  of  the  precedin^ 
year,  of  the  buds,  and  of  the  aments."  (Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva^  voL  i. 
p.  139.) 
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§  f.  &mpleAmenU,  Growth  rapid.  J.  Judaos  r^gia  L,  2.  «7.  n)gra  L, 
3.  J.  cadidrtica  Alichx.,  syn.  J.  cindrea  L.  The  order  of  the  flowering  of 
these  species  in  En^and  is,  first  J.  regia,  then  J.  cinerea,  in  a  few  da^^s 
after  wnich  the  catkins  of  J.  nigra  expand.  The  order  of  fruiting  is  difier- 
ent ;  fbr,  while  the  fruit  of  the  coromon  walnut  begins  to  drop  in  the  first  or 
second  week  tn  September,  that  of  the  black  walnut  does  not  fall  till  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  and  that  of  the  pey  walnut,  not  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  (Mari.  Miti.)  To  this  section  may  be  added  Pteroc^a,  a  genus 
reoently  separated  from  J^i^glans. 

§  tL  Compound  AmenU,  eadi  Pedunde  bearing  three,  Growth  tlow.  1.  J\X'* 
glans  oKvsef6rmi8  Michx.  (syn.  CkrytL  olivsefdrmis  NtUt.)  2«  J.  am^a 
Afic4r.  (C.  am^  Nutt.)  3.  J.  aqudtica  Michx.  (C.  aqu4tica  Nutt.)  4.  J. 
tomentma  Michx.  (C.  tomentdsa  NtUt.)  5.  J.  ttouamosa  Michx.  (C. 
Hbe,  Nutt.)  6.  J.  lacmi^  Midix.  (C.  lacinidsa  Auit.)  7.  J.  porcina 
Michx.  (C.  porchia  Nutt.)  8.  J.  myristicaef^rmis  Michx.  (C.  myristici 
f6nnis  iV«^.) 

S  1.  J.  RB^iA  L.    The  royal,  or  common,  Walnut  Tk^. 

UemMeaatm.    Un.  Hort  CHfC,  p.  4401 :    Mill.  Dict.  Na  1.  and  Ic  :  Du  Roi  Htahk..  p.  325. ; 

imUdLArb..  U3. ;  WiUd.  9p.  Pl..  4  pi  465. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SylTa,  1.  p.  143L 
Sgmn^meM.    N6x  .f&fLuit  Dod.  Pempt.,  81&  ;  Nfix  JtkcUnt,  teu  r^  vuli^uri^  AwA  Pim.,  417. ; 

Noyer  comiiniii.  i¥.;  NoMguier  Provencti  gemeine  Walnun,  Oer. 
Emgrmbtge.    MilL   Ic ;  Lmh.  in.,  781.;    Ludw.   EcL»  t  ISa ;   Blackw.,  t  847. ;   Knorr  Del.,  1. 
L  N.  7. ;  T.  Nee*  ab  EMnbeck  Oen.  FL  FL  G«rm.,  Gmc  &  t  ^  ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SHta,  x.  8Ul  : 
wafig'  t^* :  ^*^  ^  Pl*^  ^  ^^  t^  in  our  iMt  Vo1uin& 
Spec.^  Char.^  S^c.    Leaflets  in  a  leaf,  5—9 ;  oyal,  glabrous,  obscurely  serrated. 
Fniit  oval,  sitiiated  upon  a  short  inflexible  peduncle.     Nut  rather  oval, 
rather  even.     A  native  of  Persia,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Ghilan,  on 
the  Caspian   Sea,  between  35°  and  40°  of  latitude.     In  cultivation  in 
England  since  1562,  and  probably  long  before;  flowering  in  April  and  May, 
and  ripening  its  fniit  in  September. 

Varietiet. 

1  J.  r.  2  mdxima;  Nux  Ji^glans  fir6ctu  m^bdmo  Bauh.  Pin.^  417.,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  173.;  Noix  de  Jauge  Bon  Jard^  ed.  1836,  p.  473.., 
Noit.  Jardm  Frmtier,  t.  16.;  Bannut,  Warmckshire.  —  This  variety 
has  the  iruit  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  spc^ies,  being  soroetimes 
nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg ;  but,  in  dr^-ing,  the  kemel  shrinks 
to  one  half  its  size ;  and,  hence,  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  not  good 
for  keeping,  but  ought  to  be  eaten  directly  afler  bemg  gathered. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  tree  has  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
but  its  timber  is  not  nearly  so  durable  as  that  of  tbe  common 
walnut. 

t  Z.r  Z  tenera;  Nux  Juglans  fructu  tenero  et  fragUe  putamlne  Bauh. 
Pin.,  417.,  A^.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  173.;  Noyer  a  Coque  tendre,  Novcr 
M^sange  Bon  Jar^Dmer,  1.  c,  Noyer  de  Mars  in  IkutphinS.  The  thin" 
shelled,  or  Titniouse,  Walnut.  ( See  Hort.  TVan^,  vof.  iv.  p.  5 1 7. ;  and 
E.  ofGard.y  ed.  1834,  p.  942.) —  The  latter  name  is  given  to  this  kind 
of  walnut,  because  its  sliell  is  so  tender,  that  the  birds  of  the  titmouse 
family  (mesange,  Fr.)  (Phrus  m^jor  X., /^.  1256.  a ;  P.  cseruleus  L., 
fig.  1256.  b;  andalso  P.ater  and  P.  palustris  Ir.)pierce  it  with  their 
bills,  and  eat  the  kemel,  leaving  theremaining  part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
trec.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.,  vol.  vii.  p.  147.)  This  varietv  has  the 
most  delicate  fruit  of  all  the  walnuts :  it  keeps  longer,  and  produces 
more  oil ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  the  other  sorts.  M.  Trat- 
tinik,  a  German  botanist,  states,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  he 
has  seen  a  cree  of  the  «/uglans  re^  which  only  produced  female 
catkins,  and  never  male  ones ;  and  that  it  bore  every  year  a  great 
quantityoffruitwith  a  tender  shell.  It  is  known  that  the  shells 
of  wahnuts  are  much  more  tender  in  some  years  than  in  others ;  and, 
also,  that  the  shells  often  vary  in  their  degrees  of  hardness  on  the 
same  tree,  in  the  same  year ;  and,  very  likely,  this  may  depend  on 
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fecundation :  if  so,  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  any  walnut  tree  may  be 
rendered  tender,  by  removing  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  male 
catkins,  the  moment  they  appear. 

t  J.  r.  4«  gerotina  Desf.;  Nux  ./uglans  fr6ctu  ser6tino  Bauh  Pin.,  417., 
N,  Du  Hani,,  iv.  p.  174<. ;  Noyer  tardif,  Noyer  de  la  Saint-Jean 
Bon,  Jard.,  ed.  1836,  p.  472.,  Noyer  de  Mai  m  Dauphme.  The  laie- 
vegetating  fValnuf.  —  This  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for  those  dis- 
tricts  where  the  frosts  continue  late  in  spring.  In  France,  about 
Paris,  its  leaves  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June;  but  the  fipuit 
ripens  nearly  as  early  as  thaft  of  the  other  varieties.  In  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  is  a  plant  of  this  variety,  5ft. 
or  6  ft.  high,  which,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1835,  when  every  other  tree  in 
the  garden  was  in  leaf,  had  not  burst  a  sinfle  bud. 

t  J.  r.  5  ladmdta;  Nux  Jikglans  Bliis  lacmiktis  Reneaulm.,  N,  Du 
Ham.,'w.  p.  174.;  Juglans  heterophylla  Hort.;  J.  fi\\a(d\isL  Lodd, 
Cai.y  ed.  1836 ;  the  Fern-leaved  Walnut  Tree,  has  cut  leaves,  some- 
what  like  those  of  i^xinus  exc^sior  mlicifdlia. 

Other  Varieties.  The  above  are  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
varieties  of  the  common  walnut;  the  first  three,  on  account  of  their  fruit; 
and  the  last,  as  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  leaves.  But  in  the  Bon  Jardnaer 
Bve  others  are  enumerated;  andin  the  HorticuUural  Societv*s  Fna^  Ca/<x- 
hgue  for  1832  nine  are  given,  of  which  the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  for  its 
fruit  is  the  highflier ;  a  variety  which  was  originated  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
and  which  is  heid  in  much  esteem  in  that  county  and  in  Suffolk.  (^Hort. 
Trant.,  iv.  p.  517. ;  and  E.  o/Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  942.)  There  is  also  the 
Yorkshire  walnut,'  which  is  much  planted  in  that  county.  The  varieties 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  having  proved  the  most  prolific  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  are,  the  round  early  oval ;  the  double  large 
French,  No.  1.  above;  the  tender-shelled,  No.  2. ;  and  the  thick-shelled. 

A  variation,  worth  notice,  was  displayed  in  a  nut  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 

Samuel  Taylor  of  Whittington,  near   Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  which  had 

nearly  three  perfect  valves,  but  was  devoid  of  kernei. 

Descripiion.    The  walnut  forms  a  large  and  lofly  tree,  with  strong  spread- 

ing  branches.  The  leaves  have  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 

odd  one,  which  is  longer  than  the  rest.     Thc  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  and 

are  produced  uear  the  points  of  the  shoots.     The  bark  is  thick,  and  deeply 

furrowed  on  the  trunk ;  but  on  the  upper  branches  it  is  grey  and  smooth. 

The  leaves,  when  bruised,  exhaie  a  strong  aromatic  odour ;  and,  in  the  ex- 

treme  heat  of  summer,  the  exhalations  from  them  are  so  powerful,  as  to 

produce  unpleasant  eflTects  upon  some  persons,  if  they  sluuiber  under  the 
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tree.  The  fniit  is  green  and  oval; 
and,  in  tbe  wild  species,  contains  a 
small  hard  nut.  In  the  most  e&- 
teeined  cultivated  varieties,  the  fruit 
is  of  a  roundisb  oval  and  is  strongly 
odoriferous;  about  If  in.  long,  and 
from  IJ  in.  to  1|  in.  in  diameter. 
The  nut  occupies  two  thirds  of  the 
volume  of  the  fruit.  Towards  autumn 
the  husk  softens,  and,  decaying  from 
about  the  nut,  allows  it  to  iiul  out. 
The  shell  is  sligbtlv  channeled,  and, 
in  most  of  tbe  cultivated  varieties, 
so  thin  as  to  be  easilv  crushed  by  the 
fiitters.  The  kernel  is  of  an  agree- 
abie  taste ;  and  is  covered  with  a  fine 
pellicle,  and  separated  by  a  thin 
partition,  which  may  be  readily  de- 
tached  both  from  the  shell  and 
froro  the  kemel.  The  plant  is  nome' 
what  tender  when  young,  and  a|)t 
to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts  : 
nevertheless,  it  ^ows  vigorously ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  attains  tlie 
heightof  20ft.  in  10  years,  beginning  about  that  time  to  bear  fruit.  The 
tree  attains  a  great  age,  as  well  as  size ;  and,  as  it  advances  in  both,  increases 
in  productiveness.  There  is,  perbaps,  no  tree  that  sends  down  a  more 
vigorous  taproot  than  the  walnut;  and  this  it  will  do  in  the  clefls  of  rocks; 
and,  when  it  reaches  good  soil,  produce  a  most  ample  head,  and  so  thick  a 
trunk  and  root,  as  in  time  to  biirst  even  rocks.  Hence,  there  is  no  tree  lets 
liabje  to  be  tom  up  by  the  roots  than  the  walnut ;  and,  for  this  reason,  and 
also  because  it  makes  its  shoots  rapidly,  instead  of  continuing  to  elongate 
them  all  the  summer,  like  some  other  trees  (such  as  the  larch,  the  oak,  the 
poplar,  &c,)y  it  forms  an  erect  wcll-balanced  tree,  even  in  exposed  situations. 
Tbe  walnut  is  generally  considered  injurious,  by  its  shade,  both  to  man  and 
plants.  Plioy  says  that  even  the  oak  will  not  thrive  near  the  walnut  tree;  whicb, 
if  it  be  true,  may  be  owing  to  the  interference  of  their  roots  in  the  subsoil :  but 
it  is  certain,  that  neither  grass,  nor  field  nor  garden  crops,  thrive  well  under 
the  walnut.  The  late  Mr.  Keen,  an  extensive  market-gardener  at  Isle- 
worth,  bdng  the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivated,  planted,  about  the  begin*- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  a  number  of  rows  of  walmit  trees,  at  consider«> 
able  distances  from  each  other,  across  his  CTounds,  in  order  at  once  to 
produce  shelter  to  his  herbaceous  cropt,  and  fruit  for  the  market.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  growtb  of  sirawbernes ;  and  Mr.  Phillins,  the  author  of 
Poniarium  BrUamticum  (publisfaed  in  1820),  says  that  Mr.  Keen  informed  hiro 
that  the  walnut  trees  were  so  ii^jurious  to  his  strawberry  beds,  that  the  plants 
seldom  bore  fruit  io  their  netthboiirhood.  The  ii^jury  done  to  grass,  and 
other  plants  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  must  be  chiefiy  owing  to  the 
decayii^  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  washing  into  the  soil  of  their  astringent 
properties ;  consequently,  the  evil  may  be  much  alleviated  by  sweeping  them 
up,  and  carrying  them  away  as  soon  as  they  fall. 

Geography  and  Hutory.  The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia;  and,  according 
to  Loureiro,  of  the  nortb  of  China.  Pallas  fouud  it  frequently  in  the  Penin- 
sula  of  Taurida,  and  on  the  south  of  Caucasus,  growin^  spontaneouslv  to  a 
lai^  size,  so  as  to  appear  almost  indigenous;  the  fruit  npoiing  about  the  end 
of  August.  The  elder  Micbaux,  wbo,  in  the  years  1 782, 1 783,  and  1 784,  visited 
the  province  of  Obilan,  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  ascertain,  with  cer- 
tainty,  that  the  walnut  belonged  to  the  same  country  as  the  peach  and  the 
apricot.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  names  for  it  were  Persicon  and 
oaalicon,  the  Persian  and  royal  nut.    According  to  Pliny*8  account,  the 
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Greeks  afterwards  caUed  the  walnut  tree  Caryon,  on  occount  of  the  heayiness 
of  the  head  produced  bv  its  strong  sinell.  When  the  walnut  wa^  introduced 
into  Europe  is  altogether  uncertain ;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans 
before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Greece  by  Vitellius.  Strabo  informs  us  tliat  in  Rome,  at  one 
time,  tables  of  the  wood  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  those  of  citron.  Ovid 
wrote  a  little  poem,  entitled  De  Nuce,  by  which  it  appears  that  then,  as  now, 
walnuts  were  knocked  down  from  the  trees  by  boys ;  and  that,  at  marriages, 
walnuts  were  thrown  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  among  the  children 
who  surrounded  them;  a  ceremony  which  was  instituted  to  show  that 
the  bridegroom  had  lefl  off  his  boyish  amusements ;  or,  perhaps,  to  signify 
that  the  bride  was  nolonger  a  votary  of  Diana.  (See  p.  1430.)  Hence,  pro- 
babiy,  is  derived  the  French  word  for  nuptials,  des  nbceg,  In  France,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Rosiere  at  Salency,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise  (see  p.  792.), 
in  the  sixth  ceutury,  it  is  directed  that  an  offering  be  presented  to  the 
young  maid  who  is  crowned,  composed  of  walnuts  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country.  The  wahiut  tree  is  now  to  bc  met  with  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
as  far  north  as  Warsaw ;  but  it  is  nowhere  so  far  naturatised  as  to  produce 
itself  spontaneously  from  seeds.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  from 
the  earliest  period  of  botanical  history,  and,  in  all  probability,  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in  fine  seasons,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  standard;  and  it  lives  against  a  wall  as  far 
north  as  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire.  It  is  much  cultivated,  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  as  a  road-side  tree. 
Michaux  savs  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  those  parts  of  France  which  iie 
between  45^  and  48°,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  fruit, 
the  oil,  and  the  wood  may  be  considerad  as  forming,  in  that  region,  some  of 
theprincipal  branches  of  commerce.  This  corresponds  with  wnat  is  stated 
by  Evelyn.  "Burgundy,"  says  that  author,  "abounds  with  walnut  trees, 
where  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  eoodly  wheat  lands,  at  sixty  and  a  hundred 
feet  distance;  and  so  far  are  they  n^om  hurting  the  crop,  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  great  preservers,  by  keeping  the  ground  warm ;  nor  do  the  roots 
hmder  the  piough.  Whenever  they  feU  a  tree,  which  is  only  the  old  and 
decayed,  they  always  plant  a  young  one  near  him ;  and,  in  severa]  places, 
betwixt  Hanau  and  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  no  young  farroer  whatsoever  is 
permitted  to  marry  a  wife,  till  he  bring  proof  that  he  is  a  father  of  such  a 
stated  number  of  walnut  trees ;  and  the  law  is  inviolably  observed  to  this 
day,  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  this  tree  affords  the  inhabitants." 

iHunter^s  Evelyn,  p.  168.)    "  The  Bergstrass,'*  he  adds,  **  which  extends 
>om  Heidelberg  to  Dannstadt,  is  all  planted  with  walnuts."  (Ibid.^  vol.  i. 
p.  168.  and  p.  170.) 

At  difierent  periods,  there  has  been  a  great  dearth  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  m 
France,  wher^,  as  in  England,  in  time  of  war,  it  was  rouch  in  demand  for 
gun-stocks.  It  is  a  remarkable  iact  in  the  history  of  this  tree,  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1709,  the  greater  part  of  the  walnut  trees  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  were  killed ;  or  so  far  in- 
jured,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  fell  the  trees.  The  Dutch,  at  that  time, 
foreseeing  the  scarcity  of  walnut  timber  that  was  likely  to  ensue,  bought  up 
all  the  trees  that  they  could  procure,  in  every  direction,  and  sold  them  again, 
according  to  the  demand,  for  many  years  afterwards,  at  a  greatly  advanced 
price.  In  the  year  1720,  an  act  was  passed,  in  France,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation  of  walnut  timber,  on  pain  ot  confiscation,  and  payment  of  a  fine  of 
3,000  livres.  A  great  many  walnut  trees  were,  at  that  time,  planted  in  the 
royal  demesnes.  In  1806,  the  manufacture  of  muskets  required  about  12,000 
trees  yearly.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  great  many  plantations  were  made  by 
individuals ;  and  a  prize  was  given  for  the  culdvation  of  the  tree  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in  Paris.  We  have  been  informed 
by  M.  Michaux,  in  a  letter  dated  December,  1834,  that  in  1818  he  formed  a 
nursery  of  bctween  five  and  six  acres,  for  govemroent,  in  the  Bois  de 
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Boalogne»  and  PfiiBed  in  it  iipwards  of  30,000  walnut  trees,  for  transplanta- 
tion,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  hi^. 

In  Enffland,  fbrmerly,  ETelyn  informs  us,  **  there  were  considerable  plant- 
ations  of  this  tree,  particularly  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surr^."  He  instances 
those  of  Sir  Richard  Stidolph,  near  Leatherhead ;  Sir  Kobert  Clayton,  at 
Bforden,  near  Godstone,  once  belonging  to  Sir  John  Evelyn ;  and  the  country 
about  Carshalton.  During  the  late  war,  great  numbm  of  wahiut  trees, 
in  chfferent  parts  of  England,  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
gun-stocks;  tiU  the  prlce  of  walnut  timber  roae  so  higfa  (600/.  having  been 
giren  for  one  large  tree\  as  to  induce  its  importadon  from  the  Continent, 
and  the  substitution  ot  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut  of  America.  In 
the  present  day,  when  mahogany  and  other  trof^cal  woods  are  substi- 
tuted  for  walnut  wood  bv  the  cabinet-makers,  and  when  wood  for  gun- 
stocks  is  imported  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  North  America,  the 
profits  attendin^  the  culture  of  the  common  walnut  tree  are  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  is,  accordingly  much  less  eenerally  planted  as  a  timber  tree. 
As  a  fruit  tree,  its  plantinff  is,  perhaps,  on  the  increase;  the  improved  variedes 
becominff  better  kiM>wn.  In  North  America,  the  European  walnut  has  been 
planted  for  its  fhut;  and  Michaux  recommends  it  to  be  budded  on  the  black 
walnut ;  but,  as  the  wood  o(  the  fbrmer  is  considered  as  being  &r  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter,  he  does  not  recommend  its  introduction  uito  the  United 
States  as  a  forest  tree.  Walnuts  for  the  table  are  now  annually  imported  from 
France  and  Spain ;  and  pay  a  duty  of  2i,  per  bushel.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1831  was  23,578  bushels,  of  which  160  bushels  were  exported,  and  the 
remainder  retained  for  home  use.  In  1832,  only  about  two  thirds  of  the 
quantity  were  imported;  but  551  bushels  were  exported.  {M^CuUoch^t  Comm. 
Did,,  p.  1218.)  This  variation,  in  respect  to  the  unportation  and  exportation 
of  the  walnutSy  is  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  crop  oo  the  Cootinent  and  in 
Britain. 

Propertiet  and  Utes.  The  wood  of  the  walnut  weighs  58  Ib.  8  oz.  in  a 
green  state;  and  when  dried,  46  Ib.  8oz.  It  is  white  in  young  trees,  and  in 
that  state  is  subject  to  be  wormeaten ;  but,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  the  wood 
becomes  solid,  compact,  easy  to  work,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour,  veinedy 
and  agreeably  shadc^  with  light  brown  and  black.  In  this  state,  it  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  wood  produced  in  Europe;  and,being  ndther  subject  to  crack 
nor  twist ;  it  was  employed  in  preference  to  everv  otner  for  the  best  kinds  of 
fumiture,  before  the  discovery,  in  America,  of  other  kinds  of  wood  stiU  more 
beaotiful.  In  France  and  Germany,  it  is  stiil  rauch  sought  afler  by  tumers, 
cabinet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers,  and  millwrights,  for  screws  to  presses ; 
by  the  makers  of  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  or  clogs,  rousical  instrument 
DMikers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  manufacturers  of  arms.  ror  solidity  and  beauty, 
the  wood  of  those  trees  is  preferred  which  have  grown  on  hilly  and  poor  soils ; 
that  grown  on  plajns,  and  in  rich  soils,  beinff  of  a  much  coarser  grain,  and 
betng  less  beaumuUy  veined,  and  less  durabfe.  The  smallest  size  of  trunk 
that  can  be  employed  in  niaking  fumiture  with  advantage,  in  point  of  beauty, 
is  1 J  f%.  in  diameter.  The  white,  or  sof^  wood  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by 
immersins  it  in  boiling  walnut  oil.  The  most  boiutiful  vdnings  are  in  the 
roots  of  uie  tree;  which  are  much  sought  afler  by  cabinet-makcrs,  and,  when 
they  can  be  found  of  large  size,  bear  a  high  price.  The  younger  timber, 
Evelyn  sayB,  is  held  to  make  the  better-coloured  work ;  but  the  older,  and 
especially  the  firm  and  dose  timber  about  the  root,  is  best  adapted  for  "  flaked 
and  cambleted  works."  Those  trees,  he  says,  which  have  small  and  thick- 
shelled  fruit  produce  better  timber  than  the  large-fruited  or  thin-shelled  kinds. 
Evdyn  stron^y  recommends  walnut  timber  for  household  fumiture,  utensils, 
aod  wainacotmg  walls,  **  instead  of  the  more  vulgar  beech,  subject  to  be  weak 
and  unsiehtly  ;  but  which,  to  counterfdt  and  decdve  the  unwary,  they  wash 
over  with  a  decoction  of  the  green  husks  of  walnuts,  &c."  In  France,  he  says, 
it  may  be  seen  in  every  room,  both  of  poor  and  of  rich  ;  but  he  is  in  raptures 
with   the  cabinet^works  which  he  has  seen  made  of  the  walnut  wood  of 
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Grenoble,  **  of  all  others  t^  most  beautiiui  and  esteemed."  To  rander  the 
wood  better  coloured,  Evelyn  continiies,  "  joiners  put  the  boards  into  an 
oven  after  the  batch  is  forth,  or  lay  diem  in  a  warm  «taUe ;  and,  when  thev 
work  it,  polish  it  over  with  its  own  oil,  yerj  hot,  which  mii^es  it  look  black 
and  sleek ;  and  the  older  it  is,  the  more  estimab&e :  but  then  it  should  not  be 
put  in  work  till  thoroughly  seasoned ;  because  it  wiil  shrink  l>eyood  expect- 
ation.  It  is  only  not  go<xl  to  confide  in  it  much  for  beams  or  joists,  because 
of  its  brittieness ;  of  wtricfa,  however,  it  has  been  observed  to  give  timely 
notice,  like  that  of  the  chestnut,  before  it  breaks."  (Hnni.  EveL,  p.  172.)  For 
fuel,  according  to  Baudriikrt,  the  wood,  when  dry,  is  of  nearly  tfae  same  value 
as  that  of  the  common  sycamore,  bumiag  witfa  a  mild  flame ;  but,  as  charcoal, 
it  is  not  productive.  In  Britain,  the  cnief  uses  of  the  timber  are  for  gun- 
stocks  (it  beinc  found  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  elasticity  than 
any  other),  and  for  musical  instruments,  turoery,  and  toy-making. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  walnut  is  its  fruit,  which  is  much  in  demand, 
throitghout  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  worid,  for  the  table,  and  for  various 
otber  purposes.  In  a  young  and  green  state,  it  is  pickled  and  preserved ;  and, 
when  mature,  it  is  used  as  food  for  the  poorer  cla4es  in  tfae  countries  whcre  it 
abounds,  and  at  the  dessert  of  the  richer  classes.  In  the  nortfa  of  Italy,  in  Swit^ 
zerland,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles  together 
with  walnut  trecs ;  and,  during  August  and  September,  when  the  fhiit  is  ripe, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  weatfaer  so  warm  that  the  shelter  of  a  faouse  is  not 
required  to  protect  the  traveller  from  cold,  he  may  walk  under  tfae  shadc  of 
the  tree,  ana  eat  its  firuit  during  the  day,  and  sleep  under  it  during  night.  We 
have  even  known  the  case  of  a  person  who  travelied  by  a  public  conveyance 
from  Florence  to  Geneva,  eating  scarcely  anything  by  the  way  but  walnuts 
and  heads  of  maize,  which  he  gathered  by  the  rcMd  side.  About  the  end  of 
June,  walnuts  are  preserved,  ekher  with  or  without  their  fausks :  in  the  latter 
state  they  are  most  agreeable,  but  in  the  former  most  strengthening  to  the 
stomach.  Gerard  says, "  Tfae  green  and  tender  nuts,  boyled  in  sugar,  and  eaten 
os  suckarde,  are  a  most  pleasant  and  ddectable  meate,  comfort  the  storaache, 
ftnd  expeli  poyson.*'  A  fine  stomachic  li<]uear  is  made  fi^om  the  young  nuts 
about  the  middie  of  June ;  and  about  tfais  time,  also,  tfaey  are  |»ckl^.  In 
August,  before  tfae  sfaells  become  faard,  tfaey  are  eaten  in  what  the  Frencfa 
call  en  cemeaux,  tfaat  is,  with  the  kemei,  while  green,  scooped  out  with  a  short, 
broad,  brass  kntfe,  and  seasoned  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepp^,  and  shallots.  The 
nuts,  for  tfais  purpo8e,should  be  taken  at  l^ist  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ripe; 
tfaey  sfaould  be  tnrown  into  water  as  soon  as  tfaey  are  separated  from  tfae 
liusk,  and  allowed  to  remain  tfaere  tiil  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted  to 
be  seosoned  and  set  upon  the  table.  Tfae  seasoning  may  be  tfaat  already 
mentioned;  or  the  juice  of  green  grapes  and  salt,  without  anything  eise* 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  begmning  of  October,  walnuts  are  eaten 
raw,  and  thev  are  good  as  long  as  they  continue  fresh ;  tfaat  is,  as  long  as  it  is 
easy  to  detaeh  the  skin  from  them;  but  wheu  tfais  cannot  be  removed,  the  nuts 
become  indigestible,  and  their  acridity  attacks  the  gums  and  the  paiate.  In 
order  to  preserye  tbem  fresh,  they  ought  to  be-  buried,  with  their  green  sfaelis 
on,  in  sand  or  in  dry  soil,  beyond  the  reach  of  fi-ost  or  suiface  heat,  in  which 
state  they  wili  continue  fresh  for  six  months.  Of  the  dried  kemels,  a  conscrve 
brUec  is  formed ;  which,  in  France,  is  called  notigat,  and  is  considered  very 
Dgreeable.  In  Spain,  Evelyn  tells  us,  they  strew  the  gratingsof  oldand  hard 
nuts  over  their  tarts  and  sweetmeats.  In  Liondon,  young  walnuts  are  much 
used  for  pickles,  and  in  making  catchups,  or  adulterating  soy,  and  other  sauces. 
The  nut  of  the  lai^e-fhiited  walnut  (jauge,  Fr. ;  the  variety  No.  1.  above) 
is,  in  France,  made  mto  cases  by  jeweliers,  and  furnished  with  trinkets,  for  the 
amusement  of  cfaildren.  In  Limerick,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pair  of  fine 
Limerick  gloves  into  a  walnut  sfaell,  and  a  disfa  of  wahiuts  with  this  kind  of 
keruel  is  sometimes  presented  at  table.  Thus  fumished,  they  are  oflen  sent 
as  presents  to  England  ;  and  gloves  are  hcnt  in  the  same  manner  from  France. 
The  most  geucrai  use  ofthe  walnut  on  u  large  scale,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
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to  express  an  oil  from  it,  which  is  employed  by  artists  hi  mixing  white,  or  any 

delicate  colours;  and  which  serves  as  a  sabstitute  for  olive  oil  in  the  kitchen 

and  at  table,  for  oil  of  almonds  in  medicine,  and  for  bumine  in  lamps.     Half 

the  people  in  France,  Bosc  observes,  consume  no  other  oil  than  that  of  the 

walnut.     The  marc,  or  roass  of  husks  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  extracted, 

is  used  to  feed  swine  or  sheep,  or  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  serves'  for  thc 

nourishment  of  poultry ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mirbalais  make  a  kind  of 

candles  of  it,  which  burn  with  a  very  clear  flame.    lu  Tartary,  Dr.  Clorke 

informs  us,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising, 

and  a  s^Hgot  inserted  for  somc  time ;  after  which,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  clear 

sweet  hquor  flows  out,  which,  when  coaguiated  by  evaporation,  is  used  as 

tugar.     In  other  parts  of  Europe  and  A^ia,  a  wine  is  made  of  the  sap,  or 

a  sptrit  dtstilled  from  it.   Tbe  roots  of  the  walnut,  before  the  rising  of  the  sap, 

yield,  by  boiling,  a  dark  brown  dye,  which  becomes  fixed,  in  wood,  hair,  or 

wool,  without  the  aid  of  alum.     This  dye  is  used  by  gipsies,  and  also  by 

theatrical  performers,  to  stain  the  skin  of  a  daep  browa.     The  husk  of  the 

Dut  produces  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  root,  and  also  the  bark  of  the 

yoang  shoots,  and  even  the  leaves.     For  this  purpose,  the  bark  should  be 

taken  off  when  the  sap  is  in  movement  in  spring ;  the  leaves  should  be  gathered 

when  the  nuts  are  half  formed ;  and  the  huws  of  the  nuts  when  the  fruit  is 

neariy  ripe,  or  after  its  maturity,  when  they  begin  to  scale  off*.     The  husk  of 

ihe  nuts  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners,  to  stain  white  wood  and  yellow 

wood  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  Uke  that  of  the  walnut.     When  the 

fingers  are  stained  with  walnut  juice,  or  the  skin  has  been  dyed  with  it,  it  is 

exceedingiy  difficult  to  remove;  but  this  may  be  partially  effected  by  the 

application  of  moistened  salt. 

the  husks  matt  be  left  to  rot.  or  to 
ly*  moUt.  When  thev  are  Mifflcieatly 
ish  water,  and  aupplying  them  with  a 
ur  to  any  Irind  of  wood,  which  maylbe 
reater  or  leM  ouanUty  of  hu»k«  to  the 
the  colour  with  a  pencil  to  particuUr 
mr  the  boarded  floor  of  an  apartment. 
cient  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  Teiaa 
to  one  mais,  it  ia  laid  on  the  boards, 
th  hard,  short.bri«Ued  brushes,  till  It 

,  and  the  nuts  are  separated  fhira  the 

_   ■■■■, , ^-—^, ,  theyareused.    The most proper Uroe 

JSdt  tbe  opmtion  ia  at  the  dose  of  winter ;  as,  «t  thts  season,  the  change  by  which  the  mueilage  of 
tbe  fhiit  is  conTcrtcd  into  oil  has  boen  completdy  effected :  and  by  ionger  delay  the  kemel  grows 
raocid,  and  tbe  oil  becomes  of  a  Titiated  quality.  The  nut  is  cracked  by  strikiiig  it  on  the  eod  with 
a  smali  roallet ;  aod  paiM  are  taken  not  to  bruise  the  kemeL  The  sUght  ligneous  partitioo  it 
detached,  and  sucb  kernds  as  are  partially  spoiled  are  picked  out  and  thrown  adde.  The  sound 
kemels,  thus  deared  tnm  erery  particle  of  the  shdl,  should  be  sent  immediately  to  tbe  mill,  as 
they  soon  become  rancid  by  exposure  to  tbe  air.  They  are  crushed  by  a  vertical  stone,  which  tums 
in  a  drcular  trough,  and  is  moved  by  a  horse,  or  by  water.  The  paste  is  ncvt  endosed  in  bags  of 
strong  linen,  and  submitted  tothe  press.  The  oil  which  flows  flrom  this  flrst pressure,  without  the 
appliaition  of  heat.  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  very  ciear,  and  is  proper  for  food ;  but  it  sensibly 
retains  tbe  taste  or  the  nut,  whlcb,  in  general,  is  not  agreeable  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it ;  so 
that  the  consumption  i«  limited  to  the  departments  where  it  is  made.  To  be  kept  sweet  for  the 
Lible,  it  should  be  drawn  ofTseTeral  times  during  the  first  months,  carefUIIy  corked,  and  kept  in  the 
cdlar,  as  it  is  more  easily  affteted  than  any  other  ml  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat  After  the 
txA  expressioa,  tbe  paste  is  empUed  fhim  the  sacks.  rooistened  with  warm  water,  and  moderatdy 
beated  In  coppers.  It  is  then  replaced  in  the  saclu.  and  returoed  to  the  preu.  The  oil  of  the 
second  discharge  is  highly  coloured,  and  Tcry  speedily  becoraes  rancid ;  it  Is  therefore  employed 

oolyln  the  preparaUon  of  colours.    The  r  •- *-*'- '-  ""  "- ^ression  is  flnishedare 

used,  as  dreadysUted,  fbrfaUeningswim  .    The  prindpal  use  of 

this  oil  is  in  tbe  preparation  of  fine  colours  sccountof  the  complete 

aod  rapid  maoner  in  which  it  dries,  and  of  id  io  a  perfecUy  iimpid 

state,  whlch  is  donc  by  difHising  it  upon  wi 

In  oopperplate  printing,  walnut  oU  U  y  neoessary  fbr  a  flne 

hnpresaion,  whether  In  black  or  in  coloui  of  preparing  it  for  the 

sevcral  colours  with  which  It  is  to  be  mix  and  the  intermediate 

shades,  it  is  reduced  by  bdling  to  two  thirci  ind  black,  to  one  fifth, 

which  leaTes  it  a  thick  semlfluid  substanoe.     ^ , Jnth  part  of  linseed  dl 

H  added  to  it :  it  is  then  placed,  in  an  iron  or  copper  Tessd  oTer  a  strong  clear  flre.  When  it  b^ns 
Ce  boil  rapldly,  the  Tessd  is  removed,  and  the  oif  takes  flre  by  contact  with  the  flame,  and  bums  till 
it  is  reduoed  to  the  proper  consistency.  Somctlmes  it  is  not  allowed  to  kindle,but,  when  the  ebullilion 
comiiiencea,  crusu  of  bread  arethrown  into  it,  whlch  remain  till  the  necessary  cvaporaUon  is  eflbcted, 
and  ai«  then  taken  out,  charged  with  mucilaginous  particles.  l^he  principal  advantage  of  this  oil, 
in  the  preparation  of  -white  lead  for  painting  the  interior  of  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  coknirs 
CBployed  in*  coppcrpUtc  printing.  is  thc  longcr  and  inore  perfect  preservation  of  the  tinU  Thc 
backjOf  prinUdoDC  wfth  it,  also,  does  not  turn  ycllow  like^othcrs.  (Af#cA«.  N.  Amtr.  Stftva^lin,  14a) 
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OiM  biuhd  oT  nuta  wiU  j\M  15  Vtk  of  peded  and  clear  kemeto,  and  theie  balf  m  manjr  poomli  of  oiL 
Thc  troall  thiclcsbeUed  fruit,  other  cfrcunMtanceB  befng  the  tame,  alwayt  jriekU  moreolfin  proportkm 
to  their  bulk,  tban  the  large,  or  thlnahelled,  fhiit  A  very  intereatinff  aocount  of  ihemodeof  prepar. 
ing  tbe  walnuts  for  being  crushed  for  oil,  and  of  the  variouc  utes  to  wbicb  the  (hiit  U  appUod  in  Fied' 
mont  will  be  found  in  BakeweU's  Travels  in  the  Tartntaise. 

Alkaline  A$he».  A  fUllaiied  walnut  tree,  Bosc,  in  182S.  itatca,  wiU  produce  two  lacka  of  nuta, 
worth  IS  francs :  and,  if  the  leaves  wbicb  fall,  or  are  knocked  down  Arom  tbe  tree,  are  bumed,  they 
will  give  a  thinl  part  of  tbeir  weight  in  pot4uhes,  wbich  are  valued  at  6  flrancs ;  thus  giving  a  total 
increase  per  annum  which,  at  6  per  cent,  remresents  a  capltal  of  dOO  francs.  Tbe  trae,  we  same 
author  statea,  is  particularly  valuable  Ibr  a  culttvator  witbout  roucb  floating  capital ;  forbe  bas  known 
repeatedly  a  product  in  firuit  and  ashes  of  400franc8,  procured  at  a  total  expense  of  not  more  tban 
36  flrancs ;  and  tbat  thls  sum  was  expended  almost  entirdy  io  manual  labour,  witb  •carcdy  any*aid 
from  building  or  macbinery. 

Medicinalfyy  the  use  of  the  walnut  is  of  the  greatest  antiquitj.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  anddotes  used  by  Mithiidates.  Pliny  recommends  it 
''  for  driving  worms  out  of  the  stomach  ;"  and  adds  that,  **  eaten  after  onioDS» 
thev  keep  them  from  rising."  (fiook  xxiii.  c.  18.)  An  extract  of  the  unripe 
fruit  is  used  bv  rustic  practitioners  for  the  destruction  of  worms :  the  fitnt 
itselfisstomachic;  and  the  bark,  either  green,  or  dried  and  powdercxly  is  a 
powerful  emetic.  The  root  is  said  to  be  pureative  and  diuretic ;  and  a  de- 
coctbn  of  tbe  wood,  sudorific.  The  sap  of  tne  leaves,  mixed  witb  milk,  is 
considered  a  remedy  for  borses  having  the  fistula.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the 
husks  and  leaves,  being  macerated  in  warm  water,  fmd  that  Hquor  poured  on 
grass  walks  and  bowling-greens,  infallibly  kills  the  worms,  without  endangering 
the  grass.  Not,  says  Dr.  Himter,  that  there  is  anything  pecuUarly  noxious 
in  this  decoction,  but  worms  cannot  bear  the  application  of  anything  bitter  to 
their  bodies ;  which  is  the  reason  that  bitters,  such  as  gentian,  are  the  best 
destroyers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  animals.  Worms  are  seldom 
observed  in  the  intestines  of  the  human  body,  except  in  cases  where  the 
bile  is  either  weak  or  deficient.  (^Hunter*s  Evel.,  p.  178.  note.)  Philips  states 
that  anglers  water  the  ground  with  a  decoction  ot  walnut  leaves,  to  cause  the 
worms  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  pick  them  up  for 
bait.  The  ieaves,  dried  and  mixed  wim  those  of  tobacco,  are  said  to  have 
similar  virtues  to  those  of  that  plant.  An  extract  of  the  unripe  fiiiit,  and 
also  a  rob  prepared  from  its  juice,  are  laxative ;  and  the  vinegar  in  which 
walnuts  have  been  pickled  is  a  very  usefiil  gargle. 

Poetical  and  legendaty  AUunons,  The  walnut  tree  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  the  festivab  of  that  goddess  were  held  beneath  its  shade.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  before  observed,  strewed  walnuts  at  their  weddinga. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and  many  of  the  other  Latin  poets,  allude  to  tnis 
custom,  which  probably  had  refereuce  to  the  bride'8  deserting  the  ranks  of 
Diana  (to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  walnut  was  dedicated,)  for  those 
of  Hymen  (see  p.  1426.);  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Herrick's  EpUha-' 
lamium  on  Sir  Thomas  oouthwell  and  his  lady :  — 

**  Now  bar  tbe  door  ~  the  bridegroom  puts 
Tbe  eager  boys  to  gather  nuts.** 

Spenser  mentions  walnuts  as  employed  in  Christmas  games ;  and  many  other 
British  poets  mention  it  for  different  qualities.  Cowley,  however,  has 
enumerated  so  many  of  the  properdes,  which  the  walnut  was  believed  to 
possess  in  his  day,  that  we  give  trte  passage  entire  :  — 

'*  The  walnut  then  approached,  more  large  and  tall, 
Hcr  flruit  which  we  a  nut,  the  gods  an  acorn  caJI : 
J9ve's  acom,  whicb  does  no  small  praise  confess, 
T  ve  called  it  maii*»  ambrosia  had  been  less ; 
Nor  can  tbis  bea(t.like  nut,  sbaped  like  tlie  brain, 
Within  be  said  that  f  jrm  by  cbange  to  gain, 
Or  Caryon  called  by  leamed  Oreeks  in  vaiu  : 
For  membraues  sofx  as  silk  ber  kemel  bind, 
Wbereof  the  inroost  is  of  tendere»t  kind, 
Like  those  wbich  on  the  brain  of  man  wc  find. 
All  which  are  in  a  seam.ioined  shell  encloscd, 
Which  of  this  brain  tlie  skull  may  be  supposed. 
This  very  skull  enveloped  is  again 
In  a  green  coat,  her  pericrMnium. 
Lastly,  that  no  objcction  may  reinain, 
To  thwart  hcr  near  alliance  with  the  brain, 
S^c  nourith»  thc  hnir,  remcmbcring  how 
Ilcrself  deform'd,  without  hcr  lcavcs  does  show, 
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Od  bAmii  •calpf  abe  makct  frech  hoaoun  grow. 

Her  Umber  is  far  Tuiout  uaet  good ; 

Tbc  canrer  ihe  tuppliet  with  omAiI  wood. 

Sbe  makes  tbe  painter't  fading  colouri  Uat ; 

A  taUe  she  affbrda  u«,  and  rcpMt  t 

E*en  while  we  femat,  her  oil  our  lamp  •uppUct ; 

The  rankett  poitm  67  her  virtue*  dio, 

The  mad  d<M*s  foam,  and  taint  of  raging  skiea. 

The  Pootic  king,  who  Ured  where  poi«ona  grtw, 

SkilAil  iu  antidotef,  her  virtue  kn«w. 

Yet  envious  fatet»  that  itiU  with  merit  ttrive, 

And  mau,  ungrateful  tnm  the  orchard  drive 

Thit  tovereign  pUnt ;  exdudcd  from  the  field, 

Unleia  tome  uteteta  nook  a  ttation  yidd, 

Defencelcts  in  the  common  rdad  tbe  •unda, 

Expoted  to  rettlettwar  of  vulgar  handt: 

Bj  neighbouriog  clowna.  and  patting  rabble  torn, 

Batter^  wlth  ■tooea  by  boya,  a6d  %ah  forlom.** 

CowLBT*B  Plamis,  book  iv. 

CoUinson,  in  his  Hittary  of  Som^setshire,  speaking  of  the  Glastonbunr 
tfaorn,  mentions  that  there  grew  also,  in  the  Abbey-church  yard,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Jo8eph*8  Chapel,  a  miraculous  walnut  tree,  which  nerer  budded 
fbrth  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bamabas  (that  is  the  1  Ith  of  June),  and  on  that 
very  day  «hot  forth  its  leaves,  and  flourished  like  other  trees  of  the  same 
species.  He  adds  that  this  tree  was  much  sought  after  by  the  credulous ;  and 
that  "Queen  Anne,  Kinp  James,  and  raany  of  the  nobility  of  the  reahn,  even 
when  the  times  of  monkish  superstition  had  ceased,  gave  iarge  sums  of  money 
fbr  small  cuttings  from  the  original."  (Hitt,  of  Som,^  yol.  ii.  p.  265.)  This 
tree  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  late  Tariety  called  by  the  French  Isotfer  de  la  St. 
Jean, 

Propagationy  ^c,  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut ;  which,  when  the 
tree  is  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  timber,  is  best  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  on  account  of  the  taproot,  which  will  thus  have  its  fuU  influence  on 
the  yigour  and  prosperity  of  the  trec.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  grown  for  fhiit 
on  dry  soiis,  or  m  rocky  situations,  it  ou^ht  also  to  be  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  for  the  same  reasons.  In  soils  on  moist  or  otherwise  unfitvourable 
subsoils,  if  sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  a  tile,  slate,  or  flat  stone  should 
be  placed  under  the  nut  at  the  d^pth  of  3in.  or  4in.,  in  order  to  sive  the  tap- 
root  a  horizontal  direction ;  or,  if  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  after 
the  plants  have  come  up,  the  taproot  may  be  cut  through  with  a  spade  6  in. 
or  8  m.  below  the  nut,  as  is  sometimes  practised  in  nurseries  with  young 
planta  of  the  horsechestnut,  sweet  chestnut,  walnut,  and  oak.  On  the  other 
nand,  when  the  walnut  is  planted  in  soil  which  has  a  dry  or  rocky  subsoil, 
or  among  rocks,  no  precaution  of  this  sort  is  necessary :  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  injurious,  by  preventin^  the  tqiroot  from  descending,  and  dannoe 
that  nourishment  from  the  subsoil  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  soil, 
it  could  not  there  obtain.  The  varieties  may  be  propajsated  by  buddmg, 
grafting,  inarching,  or  layering,  and,  possibly,  by  cuttings  of  the  root. 

Buddmg  and  Graftmg  tke  Walnut,  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  French  authors ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  in 
cold  countries  generally,  the  walnut  does  not  bud  or  grafl  easily  by  any  mode ; 
but  that,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  north  of  Itaiy,  it  may  be  budded  or 
grafted  by  different  modes,  with  success.  At  Metz,  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy 
found  the  flute  method  (fig,  1258.)  ahnost  the  onlv  one 
which  he  could  practise  with  success.  By  this  mode,  an 
entire  ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  put 
on  the  upper  extrejnity  of  tlie  stock  ;  either  exactly  fitted 
to  it,  as  at^.  1258.  a  ;  or  made  to  fit  it  by  siltting  up  the 
ring  of  bark,  if  too  small  for  the  stock,  as  at  & ;  or,  if  too 
large,  by  slitting  it  up,  and  cnttinf  out  a  smali  portion,  so  1^8 
as  that,  when  placed  on  the  stock,  it  may  fit  it  as  dosely 
as  in  the  entire  ring  a,  When  this  mode  of  budding 
is  practired  without  neading  down  the  stock,  as  in  fig, 
1259.,  it  is  called  ring  budding,  greffr  en  anncau.  Both  flute  budding  and 
ring  budding  are  generally  practised  in  spring,  when  the  sap  i»  in  motion ; 
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but  tbey  niay  be  also  carried  into  eAect  in  summer,  at 
the  ordinary  season.  In  Dauphin^,  young  plants  in  the 
nurseries  are  budded  chiefly  by  ihe  above  modes,  which 
succeed  best  the  closer  the  operation  is  performed  to  the 
coUar  of  the  plant.  It  has  also  becorae  custoraary,  of 
late,  in  that  part  of  France,  to  cover  the  branches  of  old 
trees  with  buds.  For  this  purpose,  the  branches  are 
shortened  in  the  month  of  October,  or  in  May,  to  within 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  of  where  they  proceed  from  the  trunk,  in 
order  that  thev  may  throw  out  a  number  of  young  shoots. 
The  spring  afterwards,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  from 
50  to  100  of  these  shoots  are  made  choice  of,  and 
budded  either  in  the  common  manner,  or  in  the  flute  or 
ring  meihod.  The  two  latter  modes  are  preferred,  as 
being  more  certain  of  success,  and  less  likely  to  have  the  young  shoots  blowu 
off  by  the  wind.  When  the  common  method  is  practised,  the  young  shoots 
are  pioched  in  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to  prevent  them 
from  eiongating  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  their  being  blown  ofT. 
In  Engiandy  tne  walnut  is  very  seldom  either  budded  or  grafted;  and, 
though  Boutcher  recommends  inarching,  we  believe  it  has  been  practised 
only  on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  Jersey,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
nurseryman  tbere,  the  walnut  and  the  sweet  chestnut  are  sometimes,  but 
very  rardy,  grafted ;  and  that,  to  insure  success,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed  wnile  the  stock  is  young,  and  the  scion  must  be  about  the  same  size  as 
the  stock.  The  graf^  should  be  made  close  to  the  ground,  and  not  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion.  Mr.  Knight  succeeded  in  budding  the 
walnut  by  making  use  of  those  minute  buds  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
annual  shoots  of  the  wainut  and  other  trees,  '*  which  are  almost  concealed  in 
tbe  berk,  and  which  rarely,  if  ever,  vegetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  destruction 
of  the  lane  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the  middle  and  opposite  ends  of 
the  annualwood.*'  Mr.  Knight  inserted  m  the  stock  these  mmute  buds,  in 
tbe  usual  manner,  in  several  instances,  and  found  them  invariably  succeed ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  yearling 
stockSf  which  grew  in  pots  that  had  been  placed»  during  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  the  summer,  in  a  shady  situation  under  a  north  wall,  in  order  to  retard 
them ;  and  which  were  removed,  late  in  July,  to  a  forcing-house,  and  instantly 
budded  with  buds,  which,  as  before  observed,  had  been  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
current  year*»  ahoots.  M.  Bosc,  noticing  this  mode  of  Mr.  Knight's,  says  that 
he  has  long  remarked  that  buds  placed  immediately  on  the  collars  of  the  roots 
always  succeed;  which  he  attributes  to  the  shade  and  thehumidity  which  that 
situation  affi^rds.  It  appears  to  us  that  Bosc's  mode,  provided  flute  or  ring 
budding  were  substituted  for  the  common  method,  and  each  graft  were  co- 
vered  with  a  hand-glass,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  successfufly  practised  in 
the  climate  of  Britain.  Layering  or  inarching  might,  doubtless,  be  adopted 
with  success  in  the  case  of  the  common  walnut,  as  the^  are  found  to  succeed 
with  Pterocarya  cauc^ca  KwUh  (Ji^glaus  /raxinifolia  Lam.)  and  the  cut- 
ieaved  walnut.  Indeed,  whip  grafting  is  successfuUy  practised  with  the  cut- 
leaved  variety,  in  Sedy^s  Nursery,  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  south 
of  France. 

GrafHn^  the  TValnut.  This  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  *'  Young,  or  last  year^s,  wood  is  employed  both  as  the 
scion  and  as  the  stock ;  and  both  scion  and  stock  are  allowed  to  unfold  their 
buds,  and  grow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  before  the  operation  of  grafling  is 
performed.  Previously  to  doing  this,  the  young  shoots  and  foliage  are 
rubbed  off.  Out  of  28  instances,  22  grew  weil,  many  producing  shoots  of 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  of  very  great  strength.  '  The  scions  were  attached  to 
the  young  (annual)  wood  of  stocks,  which  were  between  6  ft.  and  8  ft.  high, 
and  in  aU  cases  they  were  placed  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one  division  of 
Lbe  sdon  being  in  some  instances  introduced  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ; 
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and  both  «Mrisions  beinc,  in  otfaers,  fitted  to  the  wooii  aad  hark  in  the  or- 
dinary  way.  Both  modes  of  operadng  were  equally  successful.  In  each  of 
these  methods  of  srafting,  it  is  advantageoos  to  pare  away  ahnost  ali  the 
wood  of  both  the  divisions  of  the  sdons ;  and,  therefore,  the  wide  dimensiomi 
of  the  medalUi,  in  tlie  young  shoots  of  tfae  wainut  tree,  do  not  present  any  in« 
convemence  to  the  gniler.'  (Trans,  Hort.  Soc^  ad  ser.,  toI.  i.  p.  216.)" 

CuUitre.  The  nuts  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  eathered,  if  there  is  no  danger 
from  yennin ;  but,  tf  there  is,  it  is  better  to  de&r  sowtng  tiil  February.  The 
most  convenient  mode  is  to  deposit  the  seed  in  drills,  2  (L  apart  from  each  other, 
placing  the  seeds  at  irom  3  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  drills.  The  adrantage  of 
sowingia  drilla  is,  that  the  plants,  beine  all  at  some  dittanee  from  one  another, 
come  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  their  taproots  may  be  shortened  about 
BHdsummer,  by  inserting  a  spade  on  each  side  of  the  driil  in  a  tianttng  direc- 
tkm,  8o  as  to  cut  off  their  points.  In  France,  tn  tome  cases,  tlie  nuts  are 
germinated  in  a  heap  before  aowing;  and  the  pojnts  of  tlie  taproots  are 
pindked  off  with  the  finger  and  thnmb,  as  is  done  with  aimonds.  (8ee  p.  678.) 
Whether  the  nuts  are  sown  in  drills  or  broad-cast,  almost  the  only  attention 
required  in  their  culture  while  in  the  nursery  is,  to  shorten  once  a  year  thdr 
tap,  or  niain,  roots,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  fibres,  for  the  purpose 
of  fiicilitating  their  transplantadon.  No  tree  requires  less  pruning  than  the 
wainut,  dther  in  a  young  or  in  a  mature  state ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  case  of  "this  tree,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  thinning  out  some  of  the 
sboots  wiil  add  vigour  to  the  leaTes  and  fitut  of  those  which  rematn.  Evdyn 
mentions,  that  he  had  been  toid  by  an  industrious  and  yery  experienced 
hosbandman,  that,  if  walnut  trees  be  transplanted  as  big  as  one's  middle,  it 
may  be  done  saier  than  when  younger ;  and  Bosc,  in  the  Nouveau  Comrs 
tTAgricuUure,  recommends  thero  not  to  be  removed  from  the  nursery  tiil  the 
stems  have  attained  the  heigbt  of  5ft.or  6  (i.  from  the  ground,  and  are  5  in. 
or  6  tn.  in  diameter.  Pits,  he  says,  ought  to  be  previously  dug  for  the  trees, 
8  ft.  in  diaraeter,  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  soil  ezpo«ed  to  the  air  some  months 
before  tlie  time  of  transplanting.  Wlien  the  pbnting  is  performed  in  autumn, 
all  t^e  branches  may  be  iefl  on  till  spring ;  becaose  the  seyerity  of  tbe  winter 
would  injure  the  woands  made  by  cutting  them  off.  Early  m  spring,  before 
the  sap  begins  to  rise,  the  head  of  the  tree  is  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  only  a 
main  stem  termmating  in  the  stumps  of  the  principai  branches.  The  wounds 
in  these  stumps  are  carefully  covered  with  plaster  composed  of  loam  and  cow- 
dung,  or  ^rafUng  clay,  secured  firom  the  weather  by  straw  and  cords,  or  by  a 
hoard  naikd  over  tbe  plaster,  and  ceroented  on  tfae  edges ;  because  the  wood 
of  the  walnut,  especially  that  of  tbe  youne  trees,  is  so  spongy  and  porous,  that 
tt  is  more  easily  mjured  by  the  weamer  than  tbat  of  most  other  trees.  The 
nails,  bdng  driven  into  the  heart-wood,  do  no  kind  of  injury  to  the  tree,  tfaat 
wood  having  iost  its  vitality.  Trees  hc«ded  down  and  treated  in  this  manner, 
in  France,  push  out  shoots  of  great  yigour  the  first  year ;  aod  these  beiog 
thinned  ou^  or  rubbed  off,  the  remaind^  soon  form  a  head,  tfae  branches  of 
which  so  completeiy  obliterate  the  wonnds  made  by  the  decapitation  which 
took  place  at  transplandng,  as  to  rerider  it  next  to  imposmbte  to  discoyer 
where  they  were  situated.  This,  indeed,  takes  place  with  ail  the  road-side  treea 
in  France,  which  are  headed  down  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  are  trans- 
phmted.  As  the  winters  in  England  are  less  severe  than  tbey  are  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  or,  at  least,  are  attended  by  a  raoister  atmo- 
sphere,  large  wounds  are  less  liable  to  beeonie  cracked  or  otfaerwise  injured 
bjr  seyere  m>8t.  Hence,  when  walnut  trees,  or  any  other  trees,  of  yery  larxe 
dmiensions,  are  transplanted  in  Britain,  they  may  be  headed  down  innnediatdy 
on  removal,  without  any  fear  of  the  consecjuences.  This  will  give  the  trees 
the  advantage  of  the  winter  for  the  preparation,  or  swdling,  of  the  buds  wbich 
are  to  form  the  next  year's  shoots ;  becanse  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in 
trees,  as  in  all  other  plants^  the  sap  is  in  motion,  to  a  certain  extent,  during 
tbe  whole  winter. 
Soil  and  SUuation.    The  walnut  tree  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  deep  loamy 
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8oil,  di^  rather  than  moist ;  but  the  fruit  has  the  best  flavour,  and  produeet 
most  oil,  when  the  tree  is  grown  in  calcareous  soils,  or  aroong  calcareous 
rocks :  in  a  wet-bottomed  soiJ,  whatever  raay  be  the  character  of  the  surface» 
it  wili  not  thrive.  The  walnut  is  not  a  sociaf  tree,  and  neitber  produces  good 
timber  nor  fruit  when  planted  in  masses.  Both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  it  aucceeds  well  as  an  avenue  or  road^ide  tree ;  and  it  forms  an 
exeellent  shelter  for  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  when  planted  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  injure  them  by  its  roots  or  by  its  shade.  In  omamentai 
erounds,  the  somewhat  light  yellowish  and  shinine  green  foliace  of  thewalnut 
forros  a  fine  contrast  with  that  of  other  trees,  throughout  tne  greater  part 
of  the  season ;  and  the  s^mmetrical  form  of  the  head  accords  well  with 
buildings. 

Gatheritig  and  keepmg  tke  Fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  wainut,  both  in  France 
and  in  En^land,  is  commonly  knocked  down  from  the  tree  by  thrashing 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  (on  which  alone  it  is  produced)  with 
long  poles.  By  this  process,  Mr.  Rogers  observes,  "  many  of  the  pointa 
of  tbe  branches  are  broken,  which  causes  the  production  of  many  spur* 
like  Hhoots,  that  afterwards  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  Hence  the  custom 
of  beating  a  barren  tree  to  make  it  bear."  (Fruit  CtUt,,  p.  380.)  Bosc  con- 
siders  that  beating  down  the  fruit  with  poles  is  ii\jurious  to  the  tree ;  but, 
in  France,  he  adds,  as  the  trees  are  not  in  enclosures,  this  barbarous  practice 
is  altogether  unavoidable.  If  the  trees  were  enclosed,  he  continues,  or  if  pro- 
perty  exposed  by  tbe  road  sides  were  sufficiently  respected,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary  to  beat  down  the  nuts  at  all,  as  the  wind  alone,  when  the  fhiit  is  cora- 
pletely  matured,  wouid  be  quite  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the  tree.  This 
nas  suj^ested  to  us  the  idea  of  using  long  rods,  with  a  contrivance  at  their 
extremities  for  takinff  fkat  hold  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  admit  of  &haking 
them  powerfuliy,  and  thus  obtaining  by  art  the  effect  of  a  violent  wind.  In 
gathering  up  the  fruit  which  has  b^n  either  beaten  down,or  fallen  naturally, 
those  nuts  which  have  separated  from  the  husks  are  kept  by  theroselves,  taken 
home,  and  spread  out  on  a  boarded  floor  in  an  airy  shed  or  granary,  to  the 
depth  of  3  m.  Here  they  are  tumed  over  daiJy,  till  they  become  perfectly 
dry.  Those  fruits  from  wliich  the  husks  have  not  separated  in  mliing  are 
placed  in  little  heaps  on  the  eround,  but  still  under  cover ;  and  tumed  over, 
and  gently  beaten,  till  the  husk  separates.  In  France  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
these  heaps  from  fermentinff,  or  sweating,  as  it  is  called ;  because  that  occa- 
sions  a  change  in  the  keradf,  and  gives  a  taste  to  the  oiL  When  the  nuts  have 
been  thoroughly  dried,  tbose  not  wanted  to  cmsh  for  oil  are  laid  by,  often  iu 
wooden  boxes  or  chests,  where  they  are  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  which  state  they  will  retain  all  their  good  quaiities  for  about 
twelve  months.  In  Britain,  the  nuts  of  the  walnut  may  be  preserved  fresh  and 
fit  for  the  table,  or  for  sowing,  for  a  year ;  either  by  burying  them  in  dry  soil  or 
sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  readied  by  fi^ost,  bv  the  beat  of  the  sun,  or  by  rain  ;  or 
by  placing  them  in  dry  cellars,  and  covering  them  with  straw.  The  latter  mode  is 
that  mo6t  commonly  adopted  by  thegrowers  of  this  nut  for  the  London  market. 
Walnuts,  Rogersobservesyshouid  not  be  gathered  dll  theouter  covering  parts 
readil^  from  the  shell,  which  is  before  that  coverine  becomes  mealy.  There  is 
a  critical  time  at  wbich  the  covering  leaves  the  shell  without  staining  it,  which 
it  b  apt  to  do  if  allowed  to  remain  on  tiil  it  becomes  sofi.  Afler  being  shelled, 
the  nuts  should  be  well  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  stored 
away,  either  on  shelves  in  an  airy  room,  or  packed  in  jars  or  boxes,  among  dry 
wbite  sand,  which  improves  the  colour  of  the  shell,  and  keeps  the  kemel  more 
moist.  When  the  nut  is  to  be  preserved  through  the  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  plandng  in  tbe  following  spring,  it  should  l^  laid  in  a  rot-heap  as  soon  as 

Sithered,  with  the  husk  on ;  and  the  heap  should  be  turaed  over  trequentljr  in 
e  course  of  the  winter.  We  have  entered  into  are&ter  details  respecting 
the  various  uses  of  the  timber  and  fhiit  of  the  wfunut,  partly  because  they 
are  less  generally  known  in  Britain  than  those  of  most  other  fhiit-bearing 
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tjmber  trees;  but  chiefly,  because  we  think  the  tree  well  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tioa  in  Australia. 

StaUtUa.  3itg/a»t  ri^a  I»  lAe  Enwinma  <tf  Lomdtm.  At  Ham  HoiMe,  EMex,  it  ii  72  ft  high, 
tfaroeter  of  tbe  trunk  3  (t  3  in.,  and  of  the  heKl  (Sft. ;  at  Chiiwick,  it  i«  66ft.  high  ;  and  In  Tariout 
fudens  about  Itleworth  aod  Twickenham,  fhmi  60  ft.  to  80  ft. 

Jmglmu  rigia  Souih  qfLomdam.  In  Devooshire,  at  Killerton.  it  ii  55  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft,  and  oT  the  head  96ft ;  at  Cothelttone,  it  is  64  ft  hifh,  diaroeter  of  the  trunk  6|  ft,  and  of  the 
bcad  97  ft  In  Dorsetahire,  at  Melbury  Park,  800  year*  old,  it  i«  66ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
,1  ft,  aad  of  ehe  head  58  (t  1n  HamMblre,  at  Testwood,  70  year*  oM,  it  ii  40  ft  hia h,  diamcter  of  tbe 
top  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  59  ft  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  is  a  walnut  tree  with  a  flne  spreading  hcad 
and  Immenaely  large  Uaibs,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  5fl.,  aod  of  the  head  90 ft.  In  Somersetahire, 
at  Nettlccombe,  40  rean  planted,  it  iii  38  ft  high  ;  at  Brockley  Hall,  two  trecs.  70  ft  high,  dUmcter 
of  the  trunk  of  ooe  5  ft  aod  of  the  other  4  ft  7  in.    In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  diameCer  of  the  trunk 


Jigfant  r^fia  ia  Rmnta,  II  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  it  to  much  injured  by  Ihe  climaie  of  Odetsa, 
as  not  to  be  considered  by  M.  Desoemet  as  acclimatised  there ;  tbough  J,  nlgra  grows  fyeely,  and 
maturea  its  fruit 

ivglatu  r^gfa  m  I/al^.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  80  years  planted,  it  it  46  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  ttuuk  Sft,  and  of  tbe  head  60  ft 

Commercial  StaHstict.     Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings, 

5t,  per  hundred ;  transplanted  plants,  froni  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  25t,  per  hundred ; 

from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  1*.  each  ;   from   10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  2*.  6d,  each. 

Nuts,  8#.  per  buahel.     At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  fraiic  each ;  at  New  York, 

40  dollars  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  each. 

5  2.  J,  Ni\3RA  L.     The  bXwik-wooded  Walnut  Tree. 

IdattUeaikm.   Lin.  Hort  ClifT.,  p.  iia:  Willd.  Sp.  Pl,4.  p.  45a ;  Mlchx.  Arb.,  1.  p.  157.  t  1 ;  Michx. 
North  Aoier.  Sjlva,  1.  p.  IfiJL  t.3a  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  SepC,  8.  pi  636. ;  MilL  INct,  NaSL ;  Lodd. 

Cat  ed.  I«3^^  ^^^^  Walnut,  the  black  Hiduiry  Nut,  N.  Amer.;   Noyer  noir,  /V. 

Miclix.  Ailx,  L  t  L;  Micbx.  Morth  Amer.  Sylva,  t  9a;  Jaoq.  Ic.  Rar.  1. 1 191.;  Waagb. 
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Araor.,  t  a  f.  90 ;  Catefbi  Car.,  1. 1  67.  |  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 158 ;  ourjg.  1960.,  and  tbe  pUt* 
of  thit  trce  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  <J-c.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  13 — 17;  cordate-acuminate,  unequal  at 
the  base,  serrated,  soinewhat  downy ;  lateral  ones  upon  short  petiolules. 
Fruit  elobose,  roughish  with  minute  prominent  points,  situated  upon  a 
short  inflexibie  peduncle.  Nut  globose,  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
sides,  ridged  and  furrowed.  (Michx,  North  Amer.  Sylva,\,p,  153.)  A  native 
of  fertile  soil  in  woods  in  North  America,  irom  New  England  to  Florida. 
Introducod  in  1656,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.; 
flowering  in  April  or  May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October. 

Detcription^^c,  The 
black  walnut,  in  the 
United  States  is  of- 
ten  seen  from  60  ft. 
to  70  ft.  in  height, 
with  trunks  of  frora 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter;  and  occasionaliy 
much  hieher,  witn 
trunks  of  from  6  ft.  to 
7  ft.  in  diameter.  Ac- 
cording  to  Michaux, 
when  it  stands  insu- 
iated,  its  braoches  ex- 
tend  themselves  ho- 
rizontally  to  a  great 
distance,  and  spread 
into  a  spacious  head, 
which  gives  the  tree  a  ^ 

very  majestic  appear-  ' 

ance.  The  leaves  are  about  18  in.  in  length,  composed  of  6,  7,  or  8  pairs 
of  opposite  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  Thcy  are  acuminate,  serrated,  and 
somewhat  downy ;  and,  when  bruised,  they  emit  a  strong  aromatic  odour. 
The  male  catkins  are  simple,  pendulous,  and  cylindricai;  unlike  those  of 
the  hickories,  which  are  always  compound.  The  fruit  is  round,  odoriferouSy 
and  of  rather  an  uneven  aurface :  it  is  sometimes  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  circum- 
ference  when  fully  ffrown ;  and  it  always  appears  at  the  extremit^  of  the 
branches.  The  husk  is  thick,  and  is  not,  as  in  the  hickories,  divided  inta 
sections;  but,  when  ripe,  it  softens  and  gradually  decays.  The  nut  is 
hard,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  sldes,  and  furrowed.  The  kernel  is 
divided  by  firm  ligneous  partitions.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  of  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  taste;  but  Catesby  says  that  it  is  very  oily  and  rank;  and, 
when  fallen  from  the  tree  for  some  months,  or  gathered  and  laid  by,  is 
only  eaten  by  squirrels  or  Indians.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  colour,  approach- 
ing  to  biack.  In  Kentucky,  the  nut  is  nearly  as  lar^e  as  the  European  wal- 
nut ;  but  in  Genessee,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  it  is  not  above  half  tbe  size. 
Michaux  says  that  the  differences  in  the  moulding  of  the  fruit  are  so  various, 
as  to  induce  Europeans  to  consider  the  variations,  in  this  respect,  as  indica- 
ting  distinct  species.  In  England,  the  tree  attains  as  ereat  a  height  as  in 
North  America,  but  the  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large.  fn  the  garden  at  the 
palace  at  Fulham,  abundance  of  fruit  is  produced  every  year ;  and  the  nuts  are 
sent  to  table,  but  scarcely  considered  eatable.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  re- 
markably  quick,  more  so  than  that  of  the  European  walnut :  the  leaves  corae 
out,  in  Fennsylvania,  in  the  second  week  of  May ;  and,  in  England,  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  before  those  of  the  common  walnut.  At  8  or  10  years  of 
age,  J,  nigra  begins  to  bear,  and  age  increases  its  fertility.  No  tree  will  grow 
under  its  shade,  and  even  grass  is  injured  by  it.  In  40  years  it  will  attain 
the  height  of  from  50  fl.  to  60  fl. 

Geographi/,     This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United   States,  as  far 
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north  as  lat.  40^  50^.  It  is  abundant  in  the  forests  about  Pkilaflelphia ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  states»  where  the  soil 
is  too  sandy,  or  in  the  swanips,  where  it  is  too  wet,  it  is  met  vnth  from  Qo» 
shen  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  an  extent  of  2000  railes.  It 
grows  in  the  foreats  with  Gyron6cladus  canad^nsis,  Gledltschia  triadiD« 
thos,  Robfnia  Pseikd-ilc^ia,  .^rus  rubra,  Chryn  ^tu^  i^^cer  sacchirinura, 
L^lmus  rubra,  and  Celtis  crassifolia.  It  is  always  found  in  good  deep  soil. 
Hittory,  The  black  walnut  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  trees  thal 
were  introduced  from  America  into  Europe;  havingbeen  cultivatedby  Tradea- 
cant,  jun.,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centary.  As  it  ripens  its  nms 
in  this  country  and  in  France,  it  has  been  veiy  generall v  introdnced  in  ardficial 

J>lantations ;  and  it  thrives  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  thougfa  it  will  not  bear 
hiit  there.  In  Araerica,  Jacquin  informs  us,  it  is  much  planted  near  houset 
for  its  shade,  and  also  for  its  fruit ;  being  therey  as  here,  considered  hardier 
than  the  common  wahnut. 

Properties  and  Utes.  The  heart>wood  remains  sound  for  a  long  pcriod» 
whea  expoeed  to  heat  and  moisture;  but  the  sap-wood  speedily  decays. 
When  properly  seasoned,  the  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
or  split.  It  is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  has  a  grain  tufficiently  fine  and 
compact  to  adroit  of  a  beautiful  polish.  It  is  made  into  cabinet-woric,  nsed 
in  building  houses,  and  also  split  into  shingles  18  in.  long,  and  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  wide,  which  are  employed  instead  of  mes  or  slates  for  covering  houses. 
Its  roost  appropriate  use,  however,  is  for  iurniture,  which,  when  made  from 
piecea  selectedirom  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  close  bdow  the  first  ramifi* 
cation,  is  markcd  by  highlv  beautiful  curlings  of  the  grain ;  though  for  cirfiinet 
purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  wild  cherry.  It  is  employed  for  tbe 
stocks  of  military  muskets  in  America,  as  the  wood  of  the  common  walnut  is 
for  those  of  Europe ;  but  for  fowling-pieces,  the  wood  of  the  red  roaple  m 
preferred,  as  being  Kghter.  Posts  roade  of  the  black  walnnt  have  been 
known  to  last  in  the  eround  undecayed  for  firoro  20  to  25  years.  It  makea 
excellent  naves  for  wbeels ;  and,  in  rhiladelphia,  coffins  are  universally  made 
of  it.  It  is  well  adapted  for  naval  architecture,  being  roore  durable,  though 
roore  brittle,  than  the  wood  of  the  white  oak ;  and  not  liable,  like  tmrt 
wood,  to  be  attacked  by  sea  worros  in  warro  latitudes.  On  the  river  Wa- 
bashy  canoes  are  raade  of  it,  some  of  them  40  ft,  long,  and  2  fl.  or  3  f^.  wide, 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  tnmk,  which  are  greatly  esteemed  fbr  their  strength  ancf 
durability.  The  wood  is  frequently  exported  to  Europe,  in  planks  of  2  in.  in 
thickness,  where  it  is  used  for  cabinet  purposes.  As  compared  with  the  wood 
of  the  European  walnut,  which  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  it  does  any 
other  of  the  Aroerican  species,  it  is  heavier,  much  stronffer,  susceptible  of  a 
finer  polish,  and  not  so  tiable  to  be  iniured  by  worros.  The  husk  of  the  fruit 
is  used,  in  Aroerica^  for  dyeing  woollen  stufls  yellow.  In  Europe,  Michaux 
thinks  that  this  tree  might  be  advantageously  employed  along  hi^  roads»  to 
succeed  the  elm ;  for  experience  has  proved,  he  observes,  that,  to  insure 
succeas  in  the  continued  cultivation  of  either  ligneous  or  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  same  soil,  species  of  different  natural  orders  must  be  made  to  succeed 
one  anotlier. 

Propagatum  and  CuUure,  In  Europe  and  in  Aroerica,  the  tree  is  uni- 
versally  raised  from  the  nut,  which,  aiter  being  imported,  ou^t  to  be  sown 
immediately,  as  it  seldom  retains  its  vital  power  more  tban  six  months  afler 
it  has  ripened.  Nuts  of  Juglans  regia  and  J,  n^ra  have  been  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  soil ;  and  the  latter  have  been  observed  to  grow 
roore  vigorously,  and  to  attmn  a  ^ven  height  in  a  shorter  time,  than  the  former 
Michaux  suggests  that,  by  grafbn^  the  European  upon  the  American  walnut, 
at  the  height  of  8  fl.  or  10  ft.,  their  respective  advanta^es  in  q|uality  of  wood 
and  fruit  might  be  united :  but  we  have  not  heard  of  this  havmg  been  done. 
In  Europe,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  black  walnut  is  alroost  univer- 
sally  raised  from  tbe  nut ;  and,  if  the  nut  is  planted  wfaere  the  tree  is  finally 
to  remain,  it  will  grow  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  not  be  retarded  hy  that 
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cbeck  which  is  al  ways 
given  to  taprooted 
trees  by  transplant- 
ing.  Nuts  are  best 
iroported  from  Ame- 
rica  packed  in  jnoist 
loam,  or  in  moist 
moss;  and,  if  they 
shouid  germinate  be- 
fore  their  arrival, 
they  will  suffer  little 
ii\jury  if  planted  im- 
mediately. 

Ituectt,  Theprin- 
cipal  insect  that  at- 
tacks  the  black  wal- 
nut  in  America  is  the 
Phalse^na  nedgama, 
or  great  yellow  un- 
derwing  moth.  (Jis. 
1261.)  The  larva  18 
of  a  dark  brown,  so 
neariy  of  the  colour 
of  the  bark,  against 
which  it  stretches  it- 
self  when  it  has  done 
feedin^,  as  hardlv  to 
bedistinguished  irom 
it.  The  perfect  in- 
sect  is  very  beantiful ; 
its  wings  being  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and 
bright  bro wn .  (  Abb, 
andSfnith,t.  66,) 


Commercial  StatisHa,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  If.  6d,  each,and 
nuts  9d,  per  quart ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents  ;  and  at  New  Yerk,  37) 
cents. 
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J  3.  J.  ciNS^EBA  L.    The  grey-^rwiidM  Wftliiot  Tree,  ar  ButUr-nut. 

Jdeatlfieaikm,    Iiii.Sp.Fl.,  1415. ;  WUld.  a|k  FL, 4.  p.  i5&  ;  Funh  FL  Amer.  Sept.S.  pi69flL ;  Lodd. 

CaL,ed.  1896. 
Sfmotmmta.    J.  catbixtiea,  Nortk  Amtr.  9^00, 1.  p.  160-165.  t  31.,  Mickg.  Arb.,  1.  p  16&  ;  J.  ota6nc« 

Mi3.DicL,  Na  $.^{Bei%.  Obs.,  l.  pc  10. ;  OU^ut,  Wblte  Walnut,  Atmer. ;  Nojrer  oeodr^,  Pi. ;  grmue 

Welrnm,  Ger. 
JKwmiiV«.     Micfaz.  Artk,  1. 1 S. ;    Michx.  North  Aaar.  SylTt,  t  Sl ;  Jeoi|.  Ic.  lUr.,  L  t  191 ; 

Wausfa.  Amer.,  t  a  C  Sl. ;  and  ourjl^.  1263. 

Spec.  Char,^  4^.  Petiole  villous.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  15 — 17;  lanceolate, 
roi^nded  at  the  base,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth ;  tomentose  beneath ;  lateral 
ones  sesaile.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  with  a  tapered  tip,  downy,  covered  with 
viscid  niatter  in  small  transparent  **  vesicles  *'  [?  ^landed  hairs],  pendulous 
on  a  flexible  peduncle.  Nut  oval,  with  an  acummate  tip,  very  rough  with 
DTominent  irregular  ridges.  (Michx.  N.  Amer.  SvL,  and  Fursh.)  A  native  of 
Noith  America,  near  the  sea  coast,  froro  Canaaa  to  Virginia,  and  on  the 
AQeghany  Mountains;  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  C^tober.     Introduced  in  1656. 

Deicripiion^  Sfc.    The  grey  walnut,  according  to  Michaux,  is  a  tall  tree,  like 
Juglans  nigra;  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  diflerent  form  of  the  fruit, 
we  cannot  hclp  thinking  it  is  only  a  variety;  because  it  b  not  very  readily 
distinguished  ffom  that 
spedes  by  the  wood  or 
toe  kaves.    We  speak, 
however,     only    from  , 
what  we  have  seen  in  t 
young    trees    in    the 
ndghbourhood  of  Loo-  | 
doo :  aod  this  aeems  to 
be  the  case  with  young 
trees  in  America;  for 
Micfaaux  obaenres  that 
the  two  species,  when 
young^   resemble  each 
ocher  in  their  foliage, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of 
thdr  growth ;  but  that 
they  are  distinguishable 
at  first  sight,  when  ar- 
rived  at  matority.  The 
buds  of  theyi^^lans  cin^ea,  like  those  of  J.  olgra,  are  not  covered  by  scales ;  and 
the  leaves  uniokl  a  ibrtnight  earlier  than  those  of  the  cenus  C^rya,  or  hickories. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  sessile  leaflets,  with  an 
odd  one.     The  leaflets  are  from  2  in.  to  3  in  m.  length,  scrrated,  and  slightly 
downy.    The  raale  catkins  are  large,  and  cylindrica^  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and 
attacbed  to  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year;  dtffering,  in  this  respect,  from 
the  male  catkias  of  the  Jiiglans  nlgra,  wbich  appear  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branchea  of  the  current  year.    The  fertile  flowers  come  out  on  the  extremity 
of  tfae  curreot  year^s  shoots,  and  their  stigmata  are  rose-coloured.     The  fruit 
is  commonly  single,  and  siispended  by  a  thin  pliable  peduncle,  about  3  in.  in 
length :  its  form  is  oblong-oval,  without  aoy  appearaace  of  searo.     It  is  ofreo 
24  io.  in  length,  and  5in.  in  circumfereoce ;  and  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
adbeflve  substance,  composed  of  small  transparent  vesicles,  which  are  not 
readUy  discovered  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.    The  nuts  are  hard,  oblong, 
rounded  at  the  baae,  and  terminated  at  the  suromit  in  an  acute  point ;  the 
surface  is  very  rough,  and  deeply  and  irregularl^  furrowed.     In  America,  in 
the  neighboorbood  of  New  York,  the  nuts  are  npe  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  of  the  otner  species  of  walnut.     The 
kemel  is  thick  and  oily,  and  soon  becomes  randd;  hence,  doubtless,  the 
nanies  of  butter-nut  and  oil-nut     In  America,  the  tree  produces  the  fniit  in 
such  abundance,  that  in  soroe  seasons  a  person  roay  gather  several  bushels  of 
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them  in  a  day.  It  grows  with  equal  rapidity,  wben  young,  as  the  J.  n^gra; 
but  the  trimk  ramifies  at  a  less  height;  and,  the  branches  extending  more  hori- 
zontallv  than  those  of  most  other  trees,  and  spreading  widely,  a  large  and  flat 
tufted  head  is  formed,  which  gives  the  tree,  in  Americay  more  especiallv  in 
exposed  situations,  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  In  Britain,  we  nave 
scarcely  seen  any  old  trees ;  and,  never  having  observed  any  fruit  on  the 
few  of  middle  size  wbich  we  have  seen  bearing  this  name,  we  have  always 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  specific  difference  between  them  and  J,  nlgnu 

Geography,  Jdglans  cinerea  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States;  but  not  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  of  Georp;ia,  and  of  East  Florida.  It  grows  vigorously  in  Vermont, 
where  the  winter  is  so  rigorous,  that  sledges  are  used  during  four  months  of 
the  year.  ISGchaux  has  seen  no  trees  of  it  so  large  as  some  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  steep  and  elevated  banks  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  the  woods  are  thin,  the  soil  cold,  unproductive,  and  in- 
terspersed  with  large  rocks.  In  the  interstices  of  the  latter,  the  butter-nut 
may  be  found  50  fl.  highy  with  trunks  measuring  10  ft.  or  12ft.  in  circura- 
ference  at  5ft.  ftom  the  ground;  the  roots  extending  horizontally,  close 
under  the  surface,  and  with  little  variation  in  point  of  thickness,  to  the  dis- 
tauce  of  40ft.  from  the  tree. 

Hittory.  J,  cin^ea  appears  to  have  been  first  sent  to  Europe  in  1699,  at 
which  period  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort;  but  whether  in 
her  garden  at  Chelsea,  or  in  that  at  Badminton,  we  are  not  aware.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  grown  by  Miller;  but,  from  his  description  of  k,  as  having 
only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  plant  he  describes 
has  been  some  other  species  under  this  name.  At  present,  J.  cin^rea  is  not 
unfrequent  in  British  and  French  nurseries ;  and  nuts  are  annually  imported 
by  the  seedsmen ;  but  we  know  of  verv  few  large  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  Juglans  cin^rea  is  light,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  of  little  strength ;  but  it  possesses,  in  common  with  the  wood  of 
all  the  species  of  the  cenera  of  this  order,  the  great  advantage  of  lasting  long, 
and  of  being  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  worms.  In  America,  it  is  never 
used  in  towns  for  the  construction  of  houses ;  but  in  the  country,  in  some 
districts,  it  is  used  for  sleepers  and  sills  in  the  framework  of  bams  and 
other  farro  buildings.  As  it  long  resists  the  effects  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  is 
valued  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  waterine  and  feeding-troughs  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  Bemg  lighter,  and  less  liable  to  split,  than  the  wood  of  the  red  maple, 
it  is  preferr^  to  it  for  com  shovels  ancl  wooden  dishes.  Canoes  and  small 
ekiffh  are  also  made  of  it,  and  at  Windsor,  in  Veraiont,  coach  panels.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  the  bark  have  been  proved  by  several  eminent  Aroe- 
rican  physicians.  An  extract,  or  a  decoction,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  a  sure 
and  safe  purgative,  unattended,  even  in  the  most  deticate  constitutions,  witb 
pain  or  irritation.  The  bark  is  also  apnlied  to  cure  the  toothach,  and  to 
dye  wool  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  thougn,  for  this  last  purpose,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  bark  of «/.  nlgra*  If  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the 
month  which  precedes  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  a  copious  discharge  of 
slightly  sugary  sap  takes  place,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  an  inferior  suffar 
is  obtaine(L  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  various  properties  of  Uiis 
tree  in  the  United  States,  Michaux  does  not  think  it  suffidently  valuable, 
either  in  the  arts  or  for  fuel,  to  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  forests 
of  Europe.     It  should,  he  says,  find  a  place  only  in  our  pleasure-grounds. 

StaHtUct.*  fn  Uie  enviitmf  of  London  are  MMne  treet  bearing  Uiis  mn»e,  in  tbe  Chelsea  Botanie 
Osrden,  and  at  Sjroa  and  Puner^t  CroM,  whicb  are  froni  30  ft.  to40(t  hign ;  and  in  Uie  HorUcol. 
Uiral  SoGiety*t  Oarden  Uiere  i»  one  whicn,  in  1854,  after  being  10  years  plantod,  was  Arom  SOIt  to 
S5(t  higb.  In  Loddige*'!  artioretum,  one  if  18ft  high.  In  Franee,  at  Toulon,  in  tbe  Botanic 
Oarden,40yeartplanted,  itiaeOft  high;  diameter  of  the trunlc  l(t6in.,and  of  tbehead85(t  In 
tWoriit«,50year»old,  It  U40^  "'^     '"     "' " "^^     "-    ' 

n  r 

te^ 
erliii,  in 
8in.   «idorthehead6ft. 


Saxony,  at  Wdriits,  50  yeart  old,  it  i«  40  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  S  ft.    In  Austrla,  at 

*••    ina,  in  theparkorLa:  "  *     ^ ~ -       .      -- 

,__j  planted,  it  U54ft.  hii..- , . , 

at  Berliii.  in  the  BoUnic  Oarden,  40  yean  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  higb  ;  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 


Vlenna,  in  the  park  ortaxenburg,  16  yean  planted,  It  is  14  ft  high.    At  Briick  on  tbe  Lertlia,  45 
rfanted,  itU54ft  bi|^;  thedUmeteroftbetrunk  Ift  9 in.,  and of  tiie  head  S8 ft  In  Pru«^ 
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Genus  IL 


CA^RYA  NuUaU.    The   Carya,   or  HlCKOBY  Tbes.     Lm.  Syst. 
MoncB^cia  Tetr-Hex-&ndria. 


\ 


thesunuuneofCariraUfhnntlMtownof  Carya,  in  Lacoaia,  where  ber  ritet  were  Ahrayt  oelebrated 
tn  tb«oi»en  air,  onder  the  thade  of  a  walnattree.  (Ptiummiat,  Lac,  c  10.)  Plutarch  tayt  thenaiM 
oC  CSrya  waa  appUed  to  tbe  walniit  tree  froa  the  cAct  of  the  00011  of  ita  leaTot  on  the  head. 
(Sgm.,  lib.  iL) 

Detcriptiony  Sj^c^  In  the  general  remarks  on  the  walnuts  and  hickories  quoted 
&om  Michauiy  it  was  obftared»  that,  while  the  hickories  bore  a  great  family 
resemblance  to  each  oth^,  yet  that  they  difiered  considerably  in  tbe  number 
and  size  of  their  leafletSy  and  in  their  fruit :  bnt,  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference,  an  eztraordinary  uniformity  of  structure  pervades  the  timber  of 
the  whole  of  the  hickories.  "  So  close  an  analogy  exists  in  the  wood  of  these 
treesy  that,  when  stripped  of  thetr  bark,  no  difierence  is  discemible  in  the  grain, 
which  is  coarse  and  open  tn  all;  nor  in  the  colour  of  the  heart-wood,  which 
18  uniformly  reddish."  (Michx.)  The  timber  of  all  is  of  great  weight»  strength, 
and  tenacity;  but  it  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  and 
is  peculiariy  liable  to  injury  nom  worms.  It  is,  consequently,  never  used  in 
building  houses  or  ships ;  but  it  is  found  adrairably  adapted  for  the  axletrecs 
of  carnaffesy  the  handles  of  axes,  and  for  larffe  screws,  particulariy  those  of 
bookbinders*  presses.  It  is  also  used  for  tne  backs  of  chairs,  coach-whip 
handleSy  musket-stocks,  rake  teeth,  flails  for  thrashing  grain,  the  bows  of  yokes, 
and  many  similar  purposes.  The  principal  use  of  the  hickory  in  the  United 
States  is,  however,  for  forming  hoops  for  casks;  and  it  is  the  only  American 
wood  which  is  found  perfectly  fit  for  that  purpose.  **  When  it  is  considered 
bow  large  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  United  States  is  packed  in  barrelsy 
an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  hoops,"  and,  con- 
sequently,  of  the  ^reat  demand  that  there  must  exist  for  hickory  wood.  In 
consequence  of  this  great  demand,  hickory  wood  is  becoroing  scarce;  particu- 
lariy  as  the  shoots  do  not  sprout  a  second  time  firom  the  same  roo^  and  the 
growthof  young  plants  is  slow.  In  sloops  and  schooners,the  wooden  rines  by 
which  the  sails  are  hoisted,  and  confined  to  the  mast,  are  always  of  hickory. 
Kearly  all  the  hickory  timber  is  very  heavy,  and  wiil  produce  an  ardent  heat 
wlule  buming,  and  leave  "  a  heavy,  compact,  and  long-lived  charcoal.*'  It  is 
consecjuently  greatly  esteeroed  for  fuel.  When  propagated,  the  nuts  should, 
if  possible,  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  remam,  as  most  of  the 
species  have  very  long  taproots,  which  are  nearl^  destitute  of  fibres.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  C.  am4ra,  which,  like  Ji^glans  nigra,  has 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  The  pis-nut  (C.  porclna)  and  the  mooLer-nut 
(C.tomentosa)  are  considered  to  affbrd  the  best  timber;  and  the  pacane-nut 
(C.  olivsf^rmis)  decidedl^  the  best  fruit,  though  sniall.  Michaux  suggests  the 
probability  of  improving  it  in  size  by  grafting  it  on  the  common,  or  black, 
walnut.  Nuts  of  most  of  the  kinds  may  be  had  in  London,  at  9d.  per  quart ; 
and  plants  of  some  sorts  firom  If.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

tl.C.  oLiYJBFO^RMis  NiUt.  The  olive-shaped  Carya,  or  Pacane^ut  Hickory. 

Uent^Uatkm.    Nntt  Oeo.  N.  Amer.  FL,  p.  £2L 

Smiommes,    JQsjans  rObra  GMrin.  Sem.,  8.  p.  51.,  t  80. ;  J.  cyUndrica  Lam.  Enevtd.,  N.  Dm  Ham., 

4.  p.  I7a ;  J.Fieam  Miihlenbw  in  Nor.  Act.  8oc.  Nat.  ficrut  Berol.,3.  p.  999. ;  /  angusUftilla  Att. 

Hart.  Kew. ;  J.  oliv«f6rmto  Mkhx.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  192.,  f^^iUd.  Sp.  PL.  ^  p.  ^.,  MiehM. 

Nortk  Amer.  SgUta,  1.  pi  m.,  Purtk  PL  Amcr.  SepL,  2.  p.  63&  ;  Pecan-nnt,  Illinoit  Nut,  Amer. ; 

Pteanier,  Pacanus,  Noyer  Ptouiier,  Fr. 
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Entravhmt,     Osrtn.  Sena.,  2.  t  89.;  Kichz.  Axti,  1.  t  3. ;  North  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  t  St. ;  and 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaflets,  in  aleaf,  13—15;  oyate-laneeolate,  serrate;  lateral 
ones  nearly  sessile,  and  somewhat  falcate.  Fruit  oblong,  widest  above  the 
middle.  Fruit  and  niit  each  with  four  angles  in  its  transverse  outline. 
Nut  in  form  and  ?  size,  compared  with  the  fhiit  of  the  olive,  narrowly  ellipd- 
cal.  (Michx,  N,  A.  S.)  Native  to  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  in  Upper  Louisiana ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1766. 

DescripHon,  La  America,  this  species  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  with  a  regular 
trunk,  reaching  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70 ft.  The  buds,  like  those  of  J,  ni^ 
and  J,  cin^rea,  are  smooth  and  uncovered.  The  leaves  are  firom  1 2  in.  to  18  in. 
in  length ;  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  angular ;  aod  the 
ieaflets  are  sessile,  and  com- 
posed  of  6  or  7  pairs,  ter- 
minated  by  a  petiolated  odd 
one,  which  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  pair  imme- 
diately  precedins  it.  The 
l^ets,  on  flouri^ng  trees, 
are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long ; 
ovate,  serrated,  and  re- 
markable  for  the  circular 
form  of  the  upper  edge, 
while  the  lower  one  is  less 
rounded.  The  main  rib  is 
not  exactly  in  the  roiddle 
of  the  leimet.  The  nuts, 
which  are  usually  abundant, 
are  contained  in  a  husk 
from  1  line  to  2  lines  thick, 
and  have  4  slightly  promi- 
nent  angles,  which  corre- 
spond  to  the  divisions  of  the 
kernel.  They  vary  in  length 
from  1  in.  to  l^  in. ;  are 
pointed  at  the  extremities, 

of  a  c^lindrical  form,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  marked  at  the  period  of  perfect 
maturity,  with  blackish  or  purple  lines.  The  shell  is  smooth  and  thin,  but  too 
hard  to  be  broken  h^  the  fingers.  The  kemel  is  full,  and,  not  beins  divided  b^ 
ligneous  partitions,  is  easily  extracted,  and  of  an  a^^reeable  taste.  The  wood  is 
coarse-^ained,  and,  like  that  of  the  other  hickones,  is  heavy  and  compact, 
possessmg  great  strength  and  durability.  The  nuts,  which  are  very  agreeable, 
are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  and 
Michaux  considers  them  to  be  more  delicately  flavoured  than  an^  of  the  nuts 
of  Europe.  There  are  some  varieties,  he  says,  the  fhiit  of  which  is  far  superior 
to  that  of the  European  walnut.  C.  olivaeformis  is  a  native  of  Upper  Louisiana ; 
and  it  abounds  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Missouri,  lllinois,  St.  Francis, 
Arkansas,  and  Wabash.  On  the  Ohio.  it  is  found  for  200  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion  with  the  Mississippi ;  higher  than  which  it  becoroes  rare,  and  is  not  seen 
beyond  Louisville,  nor  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Oreat  Mackakity,  in  lat.  42^ 
5y\  Itgrows  naturally  in  cold  and  wet  soils.  There  is  a  swamp  of  800 
acres  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  river  Cumberland,  called 
by  the  French  La  Pacaniere,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it. 
Dumont  De  Courset,  in  his  Botamsie  CulHvaieur  (vol.  vi.  p.  237.),  says  that 
his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Washington  in  1782,.  told  hira 
that  *'  that  celebrated  general  had  always  his  pockets  full  of  these  nuts,  and 
that  he  was  continually  cating  them.'*     There  are  trecs  in  France,  Michaux 
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olwenres  in  1819,  whicbhave  been  planted  more  than  thirtj^  yeara,  but  which  do 
Dot  ^rield  fiuit.  He  recommendB  the  graftinff  of  this  species  on  the  common 
waUiut.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 
Sodety^s  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Meun.  Loddiges,  upwards  of  20  ft 
bigh;  and  accounts  have  been  lent  us  of  some  other  trees  of  a  greater  mxe  ; 
buty  though  we  haye  seen  aome  of  them  at  PuTBer^s  Cross  and  other  places, 
we  are  so  doubtfiil  of  their  identity  with  the  kind  above  deacribed  by  Michaux, 
that  we  can  assert  nothing  certain  respecting  them.  There  is  a  tree  in  tfae 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  which  is  30  years  planted,and  30  ft.  higfa ;  diame- 
ter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft. 

2  2.  C.  ama'ra  Nutt.    The  bitter-au/  Carya»  or  Hickory. 
fj— l|fi  ||-fa,     Katt.  Gen.  N.  Amcr.  Pl.,  9.  p,  fitSL 
Sjfmomfme».    JhgitoM  amkra  MHcMm.  Arb.,1.  pi  170.,  Ifortk  Amer.  SUmi,  1.  p.  170.,  Purtk  Fl.  Awter. 

8ept.,  S.  pi  aaC ;  Htttr  nat,  WhlM  Hldmy,  Bvaap  Hkkorjr,  Aimtr: 
E9grmimti$.    Micio.  Korth  Amor.  SylTs,  1. 1  3&  ;  and  our/f.  1864. 

Spec.  Char.y  tfc.  LeafletSy  in  a  leaf,  7 — 9 ;  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate 
wtth  deep  teeth,  glabrous ;  latend  ones  aeasile.  Sets  of  catkins  in  pairs. 
Fruit  roundisfa-ovatey  beannff,  in  its  npper  half,  4  wing-like  ridges ;  fausk 
tfain  and  flesh^,  softening  and  decaying»  and  never  becoming  ligneous,  af  in 
the  other  species.    Nut  sub^obose,  broader  than  long,  tipi^  with  a  mucro. 

_  Seed  bitter.  (Mxchx.  N.  A.  A,  Punk  FL  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  in  dry  woods  in  fertile  sofl,  from  New  England  to  Maryland,  on  the 
mountains;  flowering  in  April.     Introduced  in  1800. 

Detcripiion,  ^c.  The  bitter-nnt  hickory  grows  to  a  very  large  sixe  in  Ame- 
rica ;  Michaux  hairing  measured  trees  in  tnat  country  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  hkh,  with 
trunks  firom  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.    The  leaves,  which  unfold  a  fortnight 

126^ 


later  than  those  of  any  other  species,  are  from  12  in.  to  15in.  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  Each  leaf  is  composed  of  3  or  4  pairs  of 
leafletSy  terminated  b^  an  odd  one,  which  is  larger  than  tfae  rest.  **  Tfae  leaf' 
lets  are  about  6  in.  m  lengtb,  and  1  in.  in  br^ultfa ;  sessile,  oval-acuminate, 
deeply  toothed,  smooth,  and  of  a  pretty  dark  green.  When  the  tree  has  shed 
its  leaves,  it  ma^  still  be  distinguished  bv  its  yeilowand  naked  buds.'*  (Michx. 
N.  Amer.  Syi.,  k  p.  171.)  Tfae  pedundes  of  tfae  barren  flowers  are  in  pairs, 
eacfa  snpporting  tfaree  flexible  and  pendulous  catkins,  which  are  attached  to 
the  base  of  tfae  shoots  of  the  same  season ;  at  the  eztremities  of  whicfa  are 
the  female  flowers,  wfaicfa  are  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  verv  small,  and 
piodnced  in  great  abundance.  The  fausk,  wfaicfa  is  thin,  fleshy,  and  surmounted 
on  its  upper  faalf  by  4  appenda^  in  the  form  of  wings,  never  becomes 
l^neous,  uke  those  m  tfae  otfaer  faickories^but  softens  and  decays.  The  shell 
is  smooth,  wfaitey  and  tfain  enougfa  to  be  broken  with  the  fingers ;  tfae  kernel 
is  remarkable  for  tfae  deep  inequaiities  produced  on  every  side  by  its  foldings. 
It  is  so  faarsfa  and  bitter,  tfaat  squirrels  and  other  animals  will  not  feed  upon  it 
wfaile  any  other  nut  is  to  be  found.  (Mii^x.)  The  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Hlinois,  where  it  grows  only  in  spots  where  the 
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soil  18  excellent,  cool,  and  frequently  inundated  by  creeks  and  rirers.  **  It 
is  probably  because  it  thrives  most  in  such  situadons,  that  it  is  called  tfae 
swamp  hickory.*'  (Id.)  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  an  oil  is  made  from 
the  nuts.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other species  of  hickory;  but  it  is 
very  inferior  to  them.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  at  Croome,  in  Worcester- 
shire,  whkh  has  been  80  years  planted,  and  is  40  ft.  higfa. 

f  3.  C  AQUA^TICA  NuU.     The  aquatic  Carya,  or  Water  BiOer-nut  Hickory. 

IdaUMeaUom.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  Pl.,  SL  p.  fiSS. 

a^nom^me.     JttgUaiM  aqu&Uca  Miek».  Arb.,  1.  pi  182.,  Nartk  Amer,  S^bm,  1.  p.  174.,  Pttrtk  Ft. 

Amer.  Sepi.,  S.  p.  6SS. 
Engrovimge.    Mlchx.  North  Amer.  Sylra,  t  34. ;  md  aar  Jigt.  1966.  and  126& 

Spec,  Char.,  fc.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  9 — 11;  narrowly  lanceolate,  serrate. 
Very  similar  to  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree  (P^rsica  vulgiris  jifU,);  the 
lateral  ones  sessile.  Fruit  peduncled,  ovate,  with  4  rather  prominent 
ridges  at  the  seams  of  the  husk.  Nut  broadly  oval,  angulary  a  little  de- 
pressed  at  the  sides,  roughish,  reddish.  {Michx.  N,  A,  S.^  Pursh  Fl,  Am,  S,) 
A  native  of  North  America,  in  swamps  and  rice  fields,  firom  South  Caro- 
lina  to  Georgia;  flowering  in  April.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Description,  ^c.  The  water  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a  tree  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. 
hidi,  with  rather  slender  branches.  **  Its  leaves  are  8  in.  or  9  in.  long,  and  of 
a  beautiful  green :  they  are  composed  of  4  or  5  pairs  of  sessile  leaiSets,  sur- 


1266 


mounted  by  a  petiotated  odd  one."  (Michx,)  The  leaflets  are  serrated,  long 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  verv  simiiar  to  the  leaves  of  a  peach  tree. 
The  husk  is  thin ;  and  the  nuts  are  small,  somewhat  rough,  ^f  a  reddish  colour, 
and  very  tender.  The  kemel  b  in  folds,  and  too  bitter  to  be  eatable.  Thia 
species  is  found  in  tlie  southem  states,  in  swamps,  and  in  the  ditches 
which  surround  rice  fields ;  it  appearing  to  require  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  wood  is  light,  weak,  and  very  far  inferior  to  every  other  kind 
of  hickory.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  a 
tree  at  Milford,  near  Godalming,  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high. 

f  4.  C,  TOMBNTO^sA  Nuti,     Tfae  tomentose  Oarya,  or  Mockcr-mU  Hickory, 

Oen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  SL  p^  fiSl. 

&lba  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  141&,  accordins  to  WiUd.  8p.  P/.,ln  Purdi^sKoro,  thU  b 
Mick*.  n  Bor.  Amer.,  C.  ilba  Nmit ;  J,  ftlba  MilL  Diet,  Na  A .  Du  Roi 
Kalm  In  Aet.  Holm.,  1769,  p.  117.,  Wangk.  Amer.,  9^,  WUid,  Sp.  PL,  A. 
•a  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  9.  a  198.,  ilr&TT.  p.  186L.  Nortk  Amer.  %Aw,  1. 
Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  637. ;    WhiteJieart  Hickory,  common  Hickory,  Amer.  ; 

'.  Amer.,8,  a  t  la  r.88.;  Micbx.  Aib.,Lt  &  ;  North  Amer.  SylTa,L  tS5.; 

Spcc,  Char.,  Sfc.  Petiole  downy  beneath.  Lcaflets,in  a  leaf,  7—9;  obovate» 
lanceolate,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth ;  downy  and  rough  beneaUi ;  latcral 
ones  sessile.  Catkin  very  tomentose.  Fruit,  on  somc  trecs,  globose,  with 
depressions  in  the  husk  at  the  sutures;  on  othcr  trees,  oblong,  with  angles 
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at  the  sutures.  Nut  with  4 — 6  anfflefl  in  its  transrene  outline,  having 
a  short  capitate  beak  at  the  tip.  ^ell  somewhat  channeled.  (Michx, 
N.  A,  S^  Pttnk  FL  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  America»  in  forests  where  the 
8oil  is  fertile,  frora  New  Kngland  to  Vvginia,  and  on  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains.  (Pwrsh,)    Introduced  in  ?  1766. 

Variety, 

t  C.  /.  2  nuunma  Nutt.,  Sweet*8  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1830.— Leaflets  7  in  a 
leaf,  ovate-Ianceolate,acuminate,  serrulate;  beneath,  softly  pubescen  t, 
and  of  a  paler  colour;  terminal  leaflet  subpetiolate.  Fruit  partly 
globose,  of  nearly  twice  the  size  ordinary  in  the  species  ;  as  large  as 
an  apple.  Husk  exceedingly  thick.  Nut  quadrangular,  very  large, 
bavii^  a  thick  sheli»  and  a  mucro  that  is  prominent,  quadrangular, 
and  truncate  at  the  tip.  The  kind  grows  a  few  milea  from  Philar- 
ddphia.  (ytUt,  Gen,  N.  Amer,  Pl.,  ii.  p.  821.) 

DctaiptioH,  4rc.  The  mocker-nut  hickory,  Michaux  informs  us,  is  a  tree 
about  60  ft.  in  height,  and  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter.  The  buds  of  this 
species  are  Jarge,  short,  of  a  greyish  white,  and  very  hard.  In  winter,  they 
anbrd  a  character- 
isdc  by  which  the 
Ciee  is  easily  dia- 
tJnguiahable  from 
all  others  of  the 
same  genus.  In 
the  b^ginning  of 
May,  the  buds 
awdl,  the  extemal 
scales  ^l  off,  and 
the  mner  ones  burst 
soon  after,  and  difl- 
play  the  voung 
leaf.  The  leaves 
grow  so  rapidly, 
that  Michaux  has 
aeen  them  gain  20 
inches  in  18  days. 
"  They  are  com-  i 
P9Bed  of  4  pairs  of 
sessile  leaflets,  ter 
minated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  leaflets 
are  large,ovate-acu- 

minate,  serrate,  pretty  thick,  and  hairy  underneath,  as  is  the  comraon  petiole  to 
which  they  are  attached.  With  the  nrst  frosts,  the  leaves  change  to  a  beautiful 
yellow,  and  fall  off  soon  after.  The  barren  flowers  appear  on  pendulous,  downy , 
axillary  catkins,  6  in.  or  8  in.  long ;  the  fertile  flowers,  which  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  are  situated  at  the  exlremity  of  the 
young  shoots."  (A'^  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  178.)  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  November, 
and  varies  very  much  in  size  and  shape.  The  shell  is  very  thick,  and  ex- 
tremdy  hard ;  and  the  kemel,  which  is  sweet,  though  small,  is  so  difBcult  to 
extract,  because  of  the  strong  partitions  which  divide  it,  as  to  have  givea  rise  to 
the  name  of  mocker  nut.  Thc  trunk  of  the  old  trees  is  covered  with  a  thick, 
hard,  rugged  bark  ;  and  the  wood  is  remarkable  for  its  strencth,  tenacity,  and 
durability.  The  heart-wood  of  the  young  trees  is  white ;  and  hence  the  name 
of  white4ieart  hickor^,  by  which  this  tree  is  known  in  some  parts  of  America. 
This  tree  is  found  pnncipally  in  the  forests  which  remain  on  the  coast  of  the 
middle  states ;  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  Carolinas  or  Georgia,  or  north  oi 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampsliire.  It  b  the  only  hickory  which  springR  in  the 
pine  barrens.     In  these  extensive  tracts,  the  mocker-nut  hickory  and  thc 
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black  jack  oak  ((^u^rcus  nigra  var.  femigfiiea)  are  the  only 

trees  to  be  seen.    They  survive  the  conflaerations  which 

almost  every  year  eDvelope  the  prairies;  but  uieir  vegetation 

18  checked  by  the  fire,  and  they  rarely  exceed  the  height  of 

8  ft.  or  10  ft.  (y.  Amer.  SyL/i.  p.  177.)  Of  all  the  hickories, 

tfais  species  is  of  the  slowest  growth ;  a  fact,  Michaux  adds» 

that  he  has  proved,  b^  planting  nuts  of  the  several  species 

together,  ana  companng  the  length  of  their  annual  shoots. 

It  isy  also,  more  Iiable  to  be  attacked  by  worms  than  any 

other  kind  of  hickory;  especially  by  the  iarva  of  Callidium      ^    ^^^ 

flexudsum  {fig.  1268.),  which  eats  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 

5  5.  C.  A^LBA  Nutt.    Tlie  white-nu/terf  Carya,  or  ShelUark  Htckory. 

IdeniiflcaUoH.    Nutt  Qea.  N.  Amcr.  Pl.,  2L  p.  221. 

S^nottumeg.    JbgUni  iXt»  yiehg.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  9.  pi  198.,  Punk  Fl.  Amer.  8ept,  S.  p.45S.,UMl 

Lim.Sp.  PL,  1415.,  on  Punh*a  cfUtiOD j  J.  ftlba  ovlU  MarX  Arb.,  11&  :  J.  •quam^M  MickM.  Arb., 

1  p.  19a,  Vortk  Amer.  S^bnh  ^  P-  181- ;  J.  compr^  Gmrhi.  Sem.,  i.  pi  51.,  MUklenk.  in  Nom. 

aS.  Soc  Nat.  Scntl.  Berol.,  &  p.  59^,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL.i.  p.  458. ;  Shafftek  Ifickory,  ScalyOMik 

Hickonr,  Kisky  Thomas  Nut,  Amer.  rNoyer  tendrc^  immoi». 
gmn-aoitigs.    Gertn.  Sem.  2.  t  19. ;  Pluk.  Alm.,  t  309.  f.  2. :  BCichiL  Arb.,  1.  t  7. ;  N.  Amer. 

^lTa,  rt  96.  i  Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  1 148. ;  our>%.  12G9. ;  and  the  plate  of  Uiia  tree  tn  our  lait  Vot 

Spec,  Char.^  4^.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  5—7 ;  obk>ng-acuminate,  argutely  serrate ; 
yiUous  beneath  ;  the  pair  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  petiole  rather  remote 
fromit;  terminalleaflet nearlv sessile.  Catkin glabrous.  Fruit d^ressedly 
elobose,  witli  4  Jongitudinal  nirrows,  in  the  line  of  which  the  husK  divides 
mto  4  vahres  that  become  whoUy  separate.  Nut  compressed,  oblique, 
4-an^ed  in  its  transverse  outfine,  white.  Bark  exfoliatin^  in  long  narrow 
strips.  (Mkhx.  N.  A,  5.,  Punk  Fl.  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  K>re8t8  where  the  soii  is  fertile,  from  New  Engkmd  to  Carolina,  and 
throughout  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  and  flowering,  in  America,  tn  April 
and  May.    Introduced  in  1689. 

Descripthn,  Sfc.  This  spedes,  Michauz  observes,  is  named  shell-bark,  shaff- 
bark,  or  scaly4)ark,  from  the  strikinff  appearance  of  its  outer  bark,  which 
peels  ofl*  in  long  narrow  plates,  that  curi  up  at  their  extremities,  and  only  adhere 
mthemkidle.  Of  ^ 

all  the  hickories,  ' 
thisspeciesgrows 
to  tlie  ^eatest 
height,  with  pro- 
portionately  the 
smallest  diame- 
ter;  beingsome- 
times  seen  80  ft. 
or  90  ft.  high, 
withatrunkclear 
of  branches,  and 
not  more  than 
2ft.  in  diameter 

for  three  fourths  of  its  length.  The  buds  are  formed  of  scales,  closely  applied 
upon  one  another;  the  two  extemal  ones  adhering,  thou^h  only  halr  the 
length  of  the  bud ;  which  disposition  of  the  scales  is  pecubar  to  C.  41ba  and 
C.  sulc^ta,  and  seems  to  indicate,  according  to  Michaux,  the  exfoliatin^  cha- 
racter  of  the  epidermis  of  the  bark.  When  the  sap  bc^ns  to  ascend  m  the 
spring,  the  outer  scales  fall,  and  the  inner  ones  swell,  and  become  covered 
with  a  yellow  silky  down.  Afler  a  fortnight,  the  buds  attain  the  length  of  2  in., 
and  the  young  leaves  are  protruded.  The  growth  of  the  leaves  is  so  rapid, 
that  in  a  month  theyattain  their  fuU  len^,  which,  in  vigorous  trees,  is  some- 
times  above  20  in.  They  consist  of  2  pavs  of  leaflets,  with  a  sessile  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  very  large,  oval-acuminate,  serrated,  and  sliffhtly  down  v  under- 
neath.  The  barren  flowers,  which,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  appear  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  May,  are  disposed  on  long,  glabrous,  filiform,  pendulous 
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catkins,  of  which  three  are  united  on  a  common  petiole,  attached  at  the  basia 
of  the  young  shoots.     The  feitile  flowera  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  small,  and 
aituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots.     The  fhiit  is  ripe  about  the  beginning 
of  October ;  and  in  some  years  it  is  so  abundant,  that  seyeral  bushels  may  be 
gathered  from  a  single  tree.     It  is  round,  with  four  depressed  seams,  and 
averages,  in  eeneral,  5^  in.  in  circumference.     The  husk  separates  entirely  finom 
the  nut ;  and  its  thickness  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  nut,  as  to 
form  a  character  peculiar  to  this  speciefl  and  C.  suldkta.     The  nuts  are  white 
(whence  the  name  of  C  ^lba),  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  marked  by  four  dis- 
tinct  angles,  which  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  husk.     The  kemel  is 
fuller  and  sweeter  than  that  of  any  other  American  walnut  or  hickory,  except 
that  of  C.  oliYsefdrmis ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  fruit  of  the  European  walnut. 
Though  the  sheli  is  thin,  it  is  hard,  and  cannot,  like  that  of  the  European 
wahiut,  be  crushed  with  the  finjgers.    The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request, 
both  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  for  ezportation.     The  Indians 
lay  up  a  store  of  these  nuts  for  winter,  a  part  of  whicn  thev  pound  in  wooden 
mortara ;  and,  boiiin^  the  paste  in  water,  they  coUect  the  oil  which  swims  upon 
the  surface,  and  use  it  as  a  seasoniog  to  their  food.    The  tree  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  about  Geneva  in  Genessee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goshen  in   New  Jeraey,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Pennsylvania.     It  does 
not  extend  farther  north  than  Portsmouth  and  New  Hampshire ;  nor  ftirther 
south  than  Goose  Creek,  in  South  Carolina.    It  is  found  in  company  with  the 
swamp  white  oak  ^Quercus  Prinus  dlscolor),  the  red  maple  (A^cer  rQbrum), 
the  sweet  gum  (Liquid4robar  Styracfflua),  the  button-wood  (PI4tanus  occi- 
dentalis),  and  the  tupelo  (Nyssa  bicolor).    The  wood,  like  that  of  C,  sulc4ta, 
is  strong,  elastic,  and  tenadous,  but  has  the  defects  coromon  to  all  the 
hickories ;  viz.  those  of 
soon  de<;^ying,  and  of 
beipg  eaten  up  by  worms. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  con- 
struction,  either  in  civil 
or  naval  architecture ; 
but,  because   it    splits 
very  easily,  and  is  very 
elastic,  it  is  used    for 
making  whip    handles 
and  baskets.  The  whip 
handl^    are  esteemed 
for  their  suppleness,  and 
considerable   quantities 
of  them  are  annually  ex- 
ported  to  England.     In 
the    neighbourhood    of 
New  York  and  Phfla- 
delphia,  it  is  much  used 
for  the  back  bows  of 
Windsor  chaira.      Mi- 
chaux  recommends  the 
jntroduction  of  the  tree 
into  European  forests, 
where    it     should    be    ' 

Elanted  in  cool  and 
umid  place8,analogous 
to  those  of  its  native 
habitats.  In  the  north 
of  Europe,  he  says,  it 
could  not  (tal  of  suc-  '^ 

ceeding,  as  it  securely  braves  the  severest  cokl.    He  mentions  a  variety  which 
he  saw  upon  a  farm  in  Seacocus,  near  Snake  Hill,  New  Jersey,  with  firuit 
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nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  -species ;  and  baying  a  white  shell,  with 

rounded  prominences  instead  of  angles.    A  century  of  cultivation,  he  says, 

would  perhaps  not  advance  the  species  generally  to  an  equal  degree  of  perfec- 

tion  with  this  accidental  variety.     Fig.  1270.  represents  ttie  jS^phiar  jugl&ndisy 

or  Hickory  Hawk  Moth,  which  in  Geoi^  is  found  on  this  tree.     The  cater- 

pillar  is  sinaller  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  species,  and  generally  is  of  a 

shaded  red  and  yellow,  though  it  is  sometimes  green.    The  perfect  insects  are 

brown,  and  reseroble  the  English  poplar  hawk  moth.    The  caterpiUar  buries 

in  the  ground,  and  varies  very  much  as  to  the  time  in  continues  there :  one 

observed  by  Abbott  having  gone  into  the  ground  in  May,  and  reappeared  in 

June ;  and  another  having  buried  itself  in  September,  and  remained  in  the 

ground  till  the  foUowing  April.  (Abbott  and  SmUh^  IntecU  of  Georgia,) 

SiaUiUct.  Near  London,  at  Mouot  OroTe,  Hampttead,  80  yean  old.  it  i«  58  ft.  high,  diameCer 
of  tbe  truDk  Ift.  11  iii.,  aiid  of  the  head  47  ft ;  at  Syon,  it  u  79  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 

8  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  bead  46  ft. ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  40  years  plantedL  it  U  40  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6in.,  and  oCthe  head  SOft. ;  at  Ham  Houae,  Eoex,  65 ft.  high,  diametcrorthctnmk 

lft.lOin.,andofthr"^'^~     • " — "    •    ^lft.  high.    In 

Bedftmlahire,  at  Sou  leadaoft.    In 

Cambridgeahire,  at  ^  ,atSouthcnd« 

15  yearsplanted,  it  ii  U  30  ft.  hlgh. 

In  Hertfordahire,  at  a.,  and  that  of 

the  spaoe  ooTered  1  lumber  Paik, 

SS.  ft.  high,  diameter  ,  at  the  Hirsel, 

6  yeart  planted,  it  ii  yean  old,  it  ia 

85  ft.  high.    In  Fran  ;  thediameter 

of  the  trunk  5  ft.  11  i  jrean  plantcd, 

itisa5ft.highi  the 

X  6.  C.  SULCA^TA  Nutt,   The  &rrowed/rtM^  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

Uent^fieatkm.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  2.  p.  891. 

aunommme».  JbaAao»  lacinibu  Micks.  Arb.,  L  pii9U.,  NortkAmer.  Sjdva^  1.  pl18&  ;  J.  mucron&UAfidkjr. 

FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  198.  j  J.  tulcftta  fVmd.  Ark,  154.,  1 7.,    No».  AeLSoe.  Nai.  Scrut.  BrroL,  3. 

n.  S9L,  WiUd.  ^.  PL,  4.  p.  457.  Purgk  FL  Amer.  SepL,  8.  p.  6S7. ;   thlck  Sheil-bark  Hlckory, 

Springfieid  Nut,  Qloucester  Nut,  Amer. 
Bngraoimft,    WUld.  Arfo.,  t  7. ;  Michz.  Arb.,  1 1  8. ;  North  Amer.  Sylva,  t  S7.  i  and  ourji^.  1871. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  7 — 9;  obovate-acuminate,  argutely 
serrate ;  downy  beneath.  Fruit  roundish,  having  4  longitudinal  ridffes  that 
extend  from  the  tip  to  the  middle,  and  4  intervening  depressions,  or  furrows. 
Husk  dividing,  from  one  eztremity  to  the  other,in  the  line  of  the  fiirrows, 
into  4  equal  valves.  Nut  subglobose,  slightly  oompressed,  having  a  long 
mucro  at  the  tip,  and  a  shorter  stouter  one  at  the  base ;  yellowish.  Bark 
exfoliating  in  long  narrow  strips.  (Michx,  N,  A,  S,,  Pursh  Fl.  A,  S,)  A 
native  of  North  America»  in  fertile  valleys  in  the  All^any  Mountains ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1804. 

Deicription,  Michaux  sa^rs,  speaking  generally  of  the  scaly-baiic  hick- 
ories,  that  **  they  exhibit  many  striking  traits  of  resemblance  which  ma^ 
warrant  the  grouping  of  them    into   a  separate  section.      Besides   their 

generic  and  spedfic  diaracters,  they  possess  others  peculiar  to  themselves, 
y  which  thev  are  so  nearly  related,  tliat»  were  it  not  for  some  remarkable 
difierences,  tbey  might  be  treated  as  a  single  species."  C.  sulc^ta  grows  to 
the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  an  ample  head,  and  a  straight  trunk.  The  bark  is 
divided  into  strips,  or  shreds,  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  iong,  the  pieces  of  which, 
when  they  are  rc»dy  to  scale  ofl*,  are  warped  outwards  at  each  end,  and  attached 
only  in  the  middle.  When  they  fall,  they  are  succeeded  by  others  similarly 
exposed.  In  this  species,  Michaux  observes,  the  plates  of  bark  are  narrower, 
more  numerous,  ana  of  a  lighter  colour,  than  those  of  C,  &Iba ;  from  which 
diflerences  he  thought  it  advisable  to  give  it  the  specific  name  of  Iacini6sa. 
The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  8  in.  to  20  in.,  and  are  composed  of  fix>ra  7  to 

9  leaflets ;  whereas  in  C,  4Iba,  the  shell-bark  hickory,  the  leaflets  are  invari- 
ably  5.  The  barren  catkins  are  long,  glabrous,  filiform,  and  pendulous ;  3 
bdng  united  on  a  common  pedole,  attached  to  the  basis  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  fertile  flowers  appear,  not  very  conspicuously,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shoots  of  the  samc  spring.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  large  oval  fruit,  more  * 
than  2  in.  long,  and  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  circumference.     It  has  four  depressed 
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searas,  which,  at  complete  maturity,  open  throughout  their  whole  length  for 
the  escape  of  the  nut.  The  shell  is  thick,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  while  that 
of  the  C,  4Iba  ia  white.  The  wood  is  of  the  saine  (juality  as  that  of  C,  41ba  : 
it  \b  brought  to  niarket  in  Philaddphia,  but  only  m  very  small  quantities. 
The  Gloucester  hickory,  Michaux  considers  to  be  a  Tariety  of  this  spedea ; 
and  he  abo  mentions  another,  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Petit  Trianony 
and  to  which  he  thinks  the  speofic  name  of  ambigua  mjght  be  given ;  as  he  is 
doubcful  whether  it  b  a  vanety  or  a  species.  In  the  Horticultural  8ociety'8 
Garden,  and  in  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddiffes^s,  and  at  White  Knights, 
there  are  plants  marked  Claya  sulc^ta,  or  Jikglans  lacinidsa,  which  are  dis- 
tinguishabie  firom  all  the  other  species  of  ClUTa,  by  thdr  very  large  leaf- 
lets,  which,  in  antumn,  die  off  sooner  than  thoae  of  any  of  the  other  sorts. 
Nuts  of  this  species  are,  in  London,  U.  6</.  a  quart. 

5  7.  C,  porci'na  Nuti.    Thc  Pig-nti/  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

Idnm/katkm.    Nutt.  Oen.  N.  Amer.  Pl.,  fi.  pi  9t9. 

aifnonyme».    J&claiu pordna  •  obconttu  MkkM.  jtrb.,  1.  p.  90&,  Pur»k  FL  Awter.  Sqpt,  S.  p^  638., 

IfUk  Dem€,  BHt.,  1 167. :  J.  porclM  var.  wich  fhilt  roiiiKl,  and  Mnaewhat  roa|li,  Mieks.  Nortk 

Auter.  Mo,  I.  |x  196L ;  J.  obcordiu  MUkUmb.  In  Um.  AcL  aoe,  NaL  Serui.  SeroL,  S.  pw  X/L, 

WBU.  &.  i%,  4.  p.  4A ',  PI«i4iuL  Hog^ut,  Broom  Hlckory. 
Rmtrmokm^    BOdix.  Arlu  l.t  9.  CS,  ^  North  Amer.  SjIts,  L  t  «L  C  S,  4.;  Wets.  Dend.  Brit. 

t  167.;  and  oiir>%«:  197^  1973,  and  1974. 

Spec,  Char,f  ^c,  Leaflets,  5—7  in  a  leaf,  ovate-acuminate,  serrate^elabrous, 
dotted  beneath  ^th  doti  of  resinous  matter ;  terminal  leaflet  sessile.  Nut 
obcordate.  (WUId,  Sp.  PL)  Fruit  round,  somewhat  rough.  (Jftfidkr. 
N,  A,  S,)     See  our^.  1272.  <i,  and^.  1274.  a. 

Variety, 

J  6.  C,  p,  2  gla&ra ;  Jikglans  porchia  /3  fici- 
formis  Michx,  M.,  i.  p.  209.,  P«rM 
Fl,  Amer,  Sept,,  il  p.  638. ;  J.  glkbra 
Muhl.  in  Nov,  Act,  Soc.  Nat,,  &c.,  iii. 
p.  391.,  Wiild,  Sp.  Pl,,  iv.  p.  458.; 
and  ourjlgi.  1272.  b,  and  1274.  b; 
has  the  hvSk  of  the  fruit  shaped  like 
a  small  fig,  instead  of  being  round, 
like  the  species.  Pursh  observes  of 
thb  variety,  that  the  inhabitants 
from  New  England  to  Virginia  make 
brooms  of  it,  by  slitting  the  verv 
tough  wood  into  narrow  slips,  which 
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finally  forra  a  very  good  and  durable  broom.     The  nuts,  he  adds, 

are  very  small,  and  extremely  hard. 
Desctiptiony  ^c.    The  pig-nut  hickory  is  a  lofty  tree,  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter.     In  wmter,  when  stnpped  of  its 
leavcs,  it  is  easily  known  by  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer,  which  are 


brown,  less  than  half  the  size  of  thosc  of  C,  41ba  and  C.  tomentdsa,  and  tcr- 

minated  by  small  oval  buds.    C.  porcina  has  scaly  buds,  which  are  morc  than 

1  in.  in  length  beforc  they  unfold.    The  inner  scalcs,  which  are  large  and 

reddish,  do  not  fall  off  tiU  the  lcavcs  are  5in.  or  6in.  long.    The  lcaves 

generally  consist  of  three  pairs 

of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one. 

The  leaflets  are  4in.  or  5in. 

long,     acuminatcd,     serrated, 

nearly  sessile,  and  glabrous  on 

both  sides.    On  viffocous  trees 

which  grow  in  shad^^exposurcs 

the  petiole  is  of  a  violct  colour. 

The  catkins  are  about  2in. 

long,  smooth,  flexible,  and  pen- 

dulous.     The  female  flowers 

are  greenish,  and  utuated  at 

the  extremity  of  the  shoots : 

the  frm*t  which  succeeds  them 

is  frequently  produced  in  pairs. 

The  husk  is  thin,  of  a  beautiful 

green ;  and,  when  ripe,  it  opens 

through  half  its  length  for  the 

passage  of  the  nut,  which  is 

small,  smooth,  and  ver^  hard, 

on  account  of  the  thickness 

of  the  shell.     The  kemel  is 

swcct,  but  meagrc,  and  difficult  to  cxtract,  from  the  firmness  of  the  partition. 

Thesc  nuts,  in  America,  are  never  carried  to  market,  but  scrvc  for  food  for 

swine,  racoons,  and  numerous  squirrels  which  people  theforests.  (Miekr. 

N.  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  169.)     This  tree  is  found  m  the  middle,  westem,  and 

southcrn  statcs,  on  thc  borders  of  swamps,  and  in   places  which  are  wet, 

without  being  marshy.    It  has  bccn  obscrvcd,  that  the  mockcr-nut  is  always 
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feuod  in  company  with  tbe  p^-nut ;  ^  but  that  the  pig-nut  does  not  alwavs 
accompany  the  mocker-nuty  which  is  satisfied  with  a  much  less  substantial 
8oi].'*  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  stronger  and  better  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  hickory ;  and,  on  account  of  its  extreme  tenacity,  it  is  preferred  to  any  of  the 
other American  woods  for  axletrees  and  axe-handles.  For  this  reason,  Michaux 
reoommends  its  introduction  into  the  forests  of  Europe,  where  its  succeas,  he 
says,  would  be  certain.    There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

2  8.  C,  MYRiSTic^FO^RM is  NuU.    The  Nutmeg-iike/no/^  Carya,  or  Kutiueg 

Hickory, 

Mnt^lratfau     Nutt  Gen.  Anm.  FL,  fi.  a  9iSL 

a^umM.     J&gUof  mrriatksfdnnia  MkJks.  Arb.,  1.  p.  211.,  Kortk  Awttr.  S^tva,  1.  p.  196.,  Pmr$k 


t.    Miefaz.  Arti,  L  t  la  ;  Kofth  Amer.  SylTa,  t  an  t  ««i  <«r/ff-  U7& 
%cc.  CSUr.,  4c.    Leaflett,  in  a  Imt,  9 }  OTAte-acumin«te,  aerrate,  glatmua ;  the  termlnal  one  neerly 
aeaaile:    nuit  orate,  roufhlab.    Nut  oral,  with  a  amall  polnt  at  each  end,  eren,  brown  with 
loiigltudinal  Unea  oC  white ;  In  whlch  It  raaamblea  •  natauf.  whlch  la  the  aeed  of  MyrlOke  moa- 


j  and  hence  the  epithet  mTriadcaif&nnia.  A 
■atlve  of  South  Caroana.  {dHe/U.  S.  A.  &,  Ftmk 
FL  Atm.SepL) 

Deaeriptiom,  tte.  Verj  UtUe  la  known  oC  thla  trea 
Mlehau»  daecrlbcd  onlv  flrom  •  brancfa  and  m.  handfUI 
oC  nuta,  which  were  given  to  him  by  a.  gardener  at 

Charleaton.    The  leei ''^  -*  ' ' all 

leaieta,  and  an  odd  0«  iry 

■nell,  amooth,  and  t^ 


aCrongly  raaemble  e  nii  bc 

abeD  ia  ao  tfaick,  thet  he 

nut,  whieh  ia.  in  oon  i  e 

ite  kcmd,  whlch  he 

ittt    MichMiz  ha  he 

OC   the    WOOd  ;    »«••    uv  iwwn*  Mav  m»»w%m  wi    %be 


ntreer  extremely  tough  end  flexlble.  (%i(l,  L  pi 
199L)    Tliiaaortlanotyetintroduoed. 

1  9.  C.  MiCROCA^^RPA  Nutt,    The  small-fruited  Carya,  or  Hickory, 

Ueni^ficatUm.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  8.  p.  221. 

9fee.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leefleta,  in  a  leaf,  about  5 ;  oblong-Unceolate,  conapicuoualy  acuminate.  argutdy 
acrruiate.  glabroua ;  glandular  benceth ;  termlnal  one  aubpetlolete  nruit  aabgloboae.  Huak  tbin. 
Nut  partly  quadranguUr,  amall :  ita  afaell  rather  thln,  ita  mucro  obaolele  end  truncete.  Indigenoua 
to  the  banka  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinlty  Ot  Philadelphia.  {SuUall.)  A  Urge  tree,  with  eren 
bark.  Fhitt  mnch  like  tfaat  oC  C  tomentdM,  and  eetable ;  Imt  very  amall,  tfae  nut  noC  ezoeeding 
the  aise  oTe  nutmeg.  Catkina  trifld,  renr  long,  gUbroua,  without  involucre ;  acalet  3-perted,  thelr 
Uteral  ■egmenta  orate,  the  central  one  linear.  Anthen  piloae,  moatly  4,  •ometimea  3,  lometlmea 
5.  Female  flowera  2  or  9  together ;  common  jpcdunde  braeteoUtft  Segmenta  of  the  caljrx 
▼ery  loog.  and  lomewhat  leafy.  Stlgma  aeaaile,  dUcold,  4-lobed,  aomewhat  rhomboidaL  {NuttaU.) 
Not  yet  introduced. 

1  10.  C.  INTBORIFO^IA  Spreng.    The  entire-leaf  (let)ed  Carya,  or  Hickory, 

ideutjfieuHm.    Spreng.  Syat  Veg.,  S.  pi  840. ;  SweeC  Hoit.  Brlt.  cd.  1890. 

Sjrwowfmc.    HicMms  Utcgrirbliua  Rqfinetfue. 

Sfec.  Ckar.t  ^     Branchleta  and  peUolet  tomentoae.     LeafleU,  in  a  leaf,  about  11 ;  UnceoUte, 

acuminate.  entfare.     Sumena  6—8  in  a  flower.     Nut  with  4  anglea  in  iu  tranaverae  outHne. 

{9fre»§el.)    Not  yet  Introduced. 

App.  i.     Olher  Kinds  ofCdrya. 

C  emMgMa;  JbgUna  amUgua IfldU.  N.  A.  S^,  19^;  U  a  kind  whlch  Michaux  fbund  in  tfae 
gardena  or  the  Petit  Trianon,  where  it  had  heen  raised  flrom  American  aeeda.  lu  bark  exfollatea  in 
atrtpa ;  Ita UaTea rcaemble  thoae of  C  aulckta;andiU  fhiit  Uiat of  C.  ilba, but U aDwHer.  FromtfaU 
daacrlptton,  It  aapean  to  beloog.to  the  ahell-bark  hickoriea. 

C.  MiMacawLk.  Bn..  8weet*a  Hort  Brit,  cd.  1833,  te  a  kind  of  which  we  know  nothlng. 

C.  rMde,  J.  rfgida  LoM.  CaL,  ed.  1836.  The  pUnU  bouring  chU  name  in  the  Haokney  Aiborctum 
to  be  TarUtUa  oT  C  klba. 

Genus  III. 


IS 


PTEROCA^RYA  Kunth,    The  Ptkrocarya.    Iah,  Sysl.  Mona^cia 
?  Polyandria. 

lAeuMemHeu.    Kunth  hi  Annalea  de«  ScUnccc  NaturelUa,  2.  p.  346. ;  UDdley  Nat  Syat  of  Bot, 
blIWl 


p. 

Sifttomgmtc    JdgUnaap.  IJh. 
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Derimdhm.    Pterm,  a  wing ;  irarMa.  the  comaMn  iralnut    The  fhitt  bu  wlogt}  and,  ezoept  in 
tliete,  rosemblcs  tnat  of  tne  walnut 

I  !•  P.  cauca'sica  Kwnth.    The  CaucasiaD  Pterocarya. 

Identifieatkm.    Kunth  in  AnnaL  dei  Sclen.  Nat,  9.  pi  346. 

Svnommes.    Jhg^  pteroc&rpa  Mickx.  Pl  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p^  198.,  Bkb.  Fi.  Tamr.  Stipp.  33.  p.  622., 

fmd.  Sp.  PL,  4v  45&,   Spreng.  S^tt.,  3L  p.  865. ;  Rht»  olwcarum  Bieb.  PL  r<iafr.C^,na606.; 

J. yvaxlnif  tlU  Ldmond  MS.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  4  p.  18S. :  Fr&xinua  hrvigata  Hort  Par. 
Emgravini^    OufJ^.  1276.  firom  a  tccdUng  plant,  and  the  plate  oTthU  Uee  in  our  lattVoluroe 

Spec,  Char,,  4^.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  about  19;  ovate-oblong,  acumiDate, 
argutely  serrate,  dabrous;  each  with  the  lower  or  hinder  side  of  its 
base  attached  to  tne  petiole.  (Lamarck  MS,^  and  Spreng,  Syst,  Veg,,  in, 
p.  865.)  The  following  descripdon  is  translated  frora  that 
written  hy  Poiret,  publiahed  in  the  EncydopSdie  Metho' 
dique : — ^** A  tree,  about  44)  ft.  high,  with  an  ampie  and  tufl- 
ed  head.  Young  branches  brownish  green,  very  smooth, 
glossy.  Pith  disposed  in  thin  membranes,  placed  trans- 
vmely,  and  at  about  a  line  distant  from  one  another  :  J, 
regia  has  its  pith  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Leaves 
altemate,  very  larse,  commonly  having  19  leaflets  each, 
which  are  oblong,  denticulate  with  blunt  teeth ;  have  their 
upper  surface  very  smooth,  almost  glossy,  aod  of  a  beau- 
tinil  rather  dark  green,  their  under  sutface  paler;  and 
are  disposed  almost  altemately.    Buds,  when  bursting,  of  I  ^'^  ^ 

a  rusty  or  brownish  red  colour.  One  remarkable  character,  and  which 
serves  to  distinguish  the  speciee  clearly,  is,  that  each  of  the  leaflets  has 
one  side  of  its  base  shorter  than  the  other,  and  one  of  them  attached» 
at  least  while  the  leaf  is  young,  to  the  petiole.  It  occurs,  in  many  in- 
stances,  that,  wben  the  leaf  eets  old,  the  attached  part  of  the  Ifaiflet 
becomes  distinct  firom  the  petiole;  but  it  is  always  the  case  that  one  side  of 
the  base  is  longer  than  the  other.  The  petiole  is  roundand  very  tumid  at 
the  base,  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  green."  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
moist  woods  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Steven,  and 
described  by  him  in  theMSm.Soc,  Nat,  Cur,  Mot,,  iii.  p.  247,  and  iv.  p.  70.; 
as  noticed  by  Bieberstein  in  the  Suppfement  to  his  Flora  Taur,  Cauc,  quoted 
above.  It  was  introduced  into  England  as  J,  ,^raxinif<^Iia,  sevend  years 
8ince,and  there  are  specimens  under  that  name  in  the  Horticultural  Soaety'8 
Garden,  and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddi^,  where  they  form  brcmd 
bushy  plants,  not  ^et  more  than  8  f);.  or  10  ft.  hi^.  At  Croome,  in  Wor- 
cestersnire,  there  is  a  tree,  15  years  planted,  which  \b  25h,  higb.  This 
species  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  elder  Afichaux, 
who,  on  his  retum  from  Persia  in  1782  (seep.  1411.),  introduced  into 
France  a  plant  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  whidi,  ac- 
cording  to  Bosc,  was  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe,  and 
which  still  exists  at  Versailles,  flowering  there  every  year.  It  is  described 
as  growing  from  20  h,  to  30  ft.  high ;  and,  though  afRscted  by  frost,  is  yet 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  classed  among  omamental  trees  of  the  third  rank. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers.  For  small  gardens,  and  diminutive  ' 
arboretums,  this  tree  may  serve  very  well  to  exemplify  the  Jiiglandacesc. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  train  it  to  a  single  stem,  and  not  to  plant  it  in 
soil  so  rich  and  moist  as  to  prevent  it  from  ripening  its  wood.  Perhaps, 
also,  Bomething  might  be  gained  in  point  of  hardiness  by  grafting  it  u{x>n 
the  common  walnut,  either  on  the  collar  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  form 
dwarf  trees,  or  bushes;  or  standard  high,  in  order  to  form  trees  that  would 
from  the  first  have  clear  straight  stems,  and  as  they  would  ripen  their  wood 
better,  in  consequence  of  growing  slower  than  low  trees  or  bushes,  so  they 
would  perhaps  show  blossoms  and  ripen  fhiit.  Some  years  ago,  Messrs. 
Booth  of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  remtroduced  this  spedes  into  Britain  as 
a  new  tree  (see  Oard,  Mag,,  vol.  xL  p,  207.),  under  the  name  of  Ptero- 
carya  caucisica,  being  not  aware  of  its  identity  with  Jikglans  ./htxiniC^Iia. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  2«.  M,  each;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs. 
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CHAP.  CIIL 

OP    TUB    HABDY   LIONBOUS   PLAMTS   OF    TUE  ORDER   5ALICAy:BJE. 

All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  UgneouSy  and  induded  in  the  genera  «SMix 
L.  and  Populus  L^  which  agree  in  haying  the  flowers  unisexuu,  and  those 
of  the  two  sezes  situated  upon  distinct  pliuits,  dispoted  in  catkins,  and  indi- 
▼iduaily  subCcnded  in  tbe  catkins  by  a  bractea,  termed  a  scale  by  roany 
botanical  authors ;  in  the  seeds  being  contained  in  a  capsule  of  one  cell  and 
two  valTes,  and  each  seed  bearing  a  tuft  of  longish  white  hairs ;  and  in  the 
leares  havinff  stipules.  The  points  of  stmcture  in  which  the  genera  differ 
wiU  be  found  in  the  foUowing  characters ;  the  essential  distinction  being  in  the 
noniber  of  stamens : — 

i^A^ux  L.  Bractea  to  the  ilower  of  each  sex  entire.  Bfale  flower  consisdnc 
of  1 — 5  stamens,  more  in  a  few  ^ecies,  and  of  one  or  more  slands  inserted 
condguously  to  the  stamens.  Female  flower  consisting  ota  pistil  that  is 
stalked  or  sessiley  or  nearly  sessile;  and  one  or  more  glands  inserted  con- 
tjguously  to  it.  Leaves,  in  most,  with  the  disk  more  or  less  lanceoiate. 
{Smith  EngL  FL,  and  obsenration.) 
Po^puLUS  L,  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  ladniated  in  its  terminal 
edge.  ^  Male  flower  consistinff  of  a  calyx,  and  8  stamens  at  fewest ;  in 
many  instances,  many  more.  remale  flower  consiating  of  a  calyx  and  a 
pistu.  Leaves  with  the  disk  more  or  less  oblate ;  and  the  petiole»  in  moet» 
cumpressed  in  the  part  acyoining  the  disk.  {T.  Neet  ab  Escnbeck  Gen,  PL 
Ff,  Germ,  lU,,  and  observation.) 

Consistently  with  Dr.  Lindley's  definition  of  acatkin,  given  in  his  Intro^ 
due^on  to  Botaruf,  ed.  2.,  what,  m  the  genus  5SUix,  has  bcen  usually  termed 
the  scale  or  the  calyx,  and  by  Borrer,  in  the  Supplemeni  to  English  Botantf^  the 
calyx  scale,  is  here  denoininated  a  bractea ;  and  what  uscd  to  be  calied  the 
nectary  is,  ameably  with  Dr.  Lindie/s  definidony  in  his  Synopsu  ^  the 
Britith  Flora,hcre  termed  agland. 

Oehus  I. 


HffliEaHaac] 


□□□□□□□□□ 

SX^hlK  L.    Thb  Willow.    Lin.  Sytt.  DioB^da  Di£ndria. 

Uenthtcatkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  514. ;  Jum.,408.  )  SmiUi  In  Reei*k  Cydoi,  toL  31. ;  FL  Br.,  1O90L ;  Touni.. 

U96i. ;  Lun.,  t  808j  Qmrta.,  t  9a 
tmnuuMmet.    Hunb^Hebrewi  Itca,  ar,i  5Ulx,L«iL;  flwile,  IV.;  Weide  «mI  Felber.  Ger,;  Mldo, 

AaL',  Seiue,^NM.;    Widk  SonmI  ;  Wilge,  Flem.i  Witliig.  Jngto-8aM.i  Willow,  WiUiy,  8e&- 
'lov,  Otier,  Engi. ;  fleugh,  Seotck. 
DerimtHon.    From  mI, neer,  «iid  //«,  water,  Cettfe/  In  reference  to  its  general  habitat    AoconUDg 

to  otbefv,  ftom  taUee,  to  leep ;  on  acoount  of  tbe  extraordinary  npidity  of  its  growth. 

Detcription,  Sfc.  Trees  and  shrubs,  mostiy  the  latter,  varying  from  8  in.  or 
3in.,to50ft.,60ft.,andeyen  to  80  fl.  or  90  ft  in  height.  The  branch»^  are 
round  and  flexible.  Leaves  simple,  undivided,  stailted,  generally  altemate, 
deciduous.  Stipules  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  footstaUca,  very  variable  in 
size,  deciduous.  The  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  on  the  branches;  those  oa 
wbich  3  coropiete  the  spiral  have  the  epithet  tripla  applied  to  them ;  those 
which  liave  4^  tetrapla,  &c.  In  a  very  few  specics  only  are  the  leaves  placed 
opposite,  and  not  in  a  spiral  order.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  thev  are  dis- 
posed  in  a  beiaplous  order.  ( Waiker^    Catiuns  early,  erect  or  drooping» 
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either  from  the  same  buds  as  the  leaTes,  or,  more  commoDlv,  from  diflerent 
ones.  Their  florets  are  almost  invariably  s^^arated,  being  afl  barren  on  one 
plant,  and  fertiie  on  another  of  the  same  species.  TheRrowth  of  the  dwarfest 
species,  such  as  S.  herbkceay  is  slow,  and,  in  its  native  habitat»  not  above 
1  in.  a  year,  and  oflen  not  so  much ;  that  of  the  larger  shrubsy  in  their  native 
habitats,  varies  from  5  in.  or  6  in.  to  as  manv  feet,  especially  when  the  plants 
are  young,  or  newly  cut  down.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds  cultivated 
for  basket-making  or  hoops,  in  good  soil,  when  cut  down  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  is  often  from  8ft.  tol2fl.ina  single  season.  The  growtb  of  the 
tree  kinds,  more  especially  of  S,  41ba  and  S.  Russelltana,  is  equally  rapid 
when  ^oung ;  so  that  in  ten  years,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  suitable  soil, 
and  within  reach  of  water,  these  kinds  will  attaiu  the  heigfat  of  50  fL  or  60  ft. 
The  branches  of  most  of  the  tiee  kinds  have  an  upward  direction,  and  have  a 
flame-Iike  motion  in  the  wind,  as  in  S.  &lba;  but  in  others  they  are  spreading, 
as  in  5.  dkprea;  and,  in  one  instance,  drooping  in  a  very  decided  manner,  as 
in  S.  babyldnica. 

Anomalies  in  the  Flowert.  The  flowers  have  been  observed  in  various  cases 
of  anomaly,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed,  or  as  to  the  con- 
stJtuent  paits  of  themselves.  A  coliection  of  cases  and  instances  is  here 
presented.  Male  flowers  and  female  ones  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  the 
same  catkin  in  the  foUowing  instances : — S,  Hoppeana  ATilld.,  as  noticed  in 
Willd.  Sp.  PL^  m  KochU  Conim.,  and  in  StmthU  Ensl.  Fl. ;  S.  undul^to  Ehrh., 
OT  else  S.  No.  37.  of  TrevirantuU  Obs.  Bot. ;  S.  nur&bilis  Hotet  Sal.  Auttr.,  i. 
t.  41. ;  and  S.  cinerea,  S.  aurita,  and  S.  aquitica,  as  noticed  in  En^l.  FL  Koch 
has  noticed  {Comm.)  two  instances  mider  his  S.  cin^ea,  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive  than  that  of  EngL  Fl. ;  S.  c^prea,  as  noticed  by  Koch,  and  taking 
the  species  as  he  views  it ;  S.  Humboldttaiuz,  as  noticed  m  Koch  Comm. ;  S. 
tenuifldra,  as  noticed  in  Hotft  Fl.  Aitttr.,  ii.  p.  633. ;  and  S.  Forbydna,  as  no- 
dced  in  EngL  Fi.  The  following  cases  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  some  of 
the  flowers  are  in  a  monstrous  state  :  —  S.  cin^rea,  as  noticed  in  EngL  FL ; 
S.  aqudtica,  as  noticed  in  Reeit  Cydo.y  No.  118.;  and  S,  mont^a  Host  Sal. 
Auttr.,  i.  t.  73.  The  appearance  of  stamens  being  changed  into  pistils  has 
been  observed  in  the  following  species : — S.  hermaphroditica  L.,  as  noticed  in 
Koch*t  Comm. ;  S.  Crowe^jita,  as  elucidated  in  Sal.  Wob. ;  S.  polymdrpha  of 
HotCt  Sal.  Auttr.,  as  shown  there ;  S.  oleifi^iia  Sm.,  as  noticed  in  Engi.  FL  ; 
and  S.  blcolor  Ehrk.,  as  cited  by  Borr.  in  EngL  Boi.  SuppL  S.  Hoppeaiia, 
besides  having  tbe  majority  of  its  catkins  constituted  partly  of  male  nowers 
and  partly  of  femele  ones,  has,  io  some  instancee,  in  tne  upper  flowers  of  a 
catkm,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  stamens  of  a  flower  chaoged  into  a  perfect 
ovary ;  and,  hence,  the  flower  seems  as  if  comprising  two  stamens  and  an 
ovary.  (Koch^t  Comm.)  Smith  has  noticed  wbat  may  be  adistinct  case; 
viz.  that  in  S.  fr^lis  the  stamens  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  an 
imperfect  pistfl.  {^ngl.  FL)  The  combination  of  the  filaments,  m  some  kmds, 
is  a  relative  subject.  Mr.  Borrer  considers  the  instance  observed  in  S. 
Crowedna  a  monstrosity.  (EngL  Boi.  SuppL,  t.  2655.)  He  adds  that  the 
stamens  **  are  represented  as  changinff  into  '*  ovaries,  "  as  those  of  S.  bicolor 
Ehrh.,  and  of  some  of  the  common  saUows,  have  been  observed  to  do."  It  is 
Kkely  that  Mr.  Borrer  would  apply  the  same  remark  to  every  instance  of  the 
filainents  occurring  in  a  state  of  combinadon.  The  following  is  a  list  of  kinds 
in  which  the  filaments  have  been  observed  in  this  state ;  and  the  practical  cul- 
tivator  may  instruct  himself  by  investigating,  relatively  to  the  above  remark, 
as  many  of  the  following  species  as  may  come  under  his  notice  when  in 
flower :  —  S.  rikbn,  Hudt.,  noticed  in  Eng.  FL ;  S.  c6ncoior  of  Hotft  Sai.  Auttr. 
(whether  this  be  the  same  as  the  S.  rikbra  Hudt.,  as  the  synonyme  cited 
under  it  indicates,  or  difierent) ;  S.  Croweetna  in  Eng.  FL ;  S.  nparia,  as 
shown  in  Hotft  Sal.  Auttr.,  i.  t.  58.;  S.  line^s  Forbet,  as  depicted  in  SaL 
Woh. ;  S.  interm^a  of  Hotft  Sal.  Auttr,,  i.  t.  56.,  as  shown  there ;  S.  parvi- 
fl6ra  Ihid.,  i.  t.  40.;  S.  discolor  IM.,  i.  t.  60.;  S  mont^a  Ibid.,  i.  t.  73. 
f.  4.;  S.  lanata  L.,  as  shown  in  Eng.  Boi.  Suppl. ;  and  S.  cladost^mma  of 
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JSmyne  Dendr.^  as  cited  in  Koch  Cornm,  It  seems  that  Koch  (Ccmm,)  and 
Liodley  (&^nops,  Brit,  Fl,)  Tiew  tbe  kinds  of  the  group  Purpikres  which 
faave  onlj  1  stamen  to  a  flower,  as  having  that  stamen  constituted  of  2  com* 
bined.  Besides  the  kinds  of  that  group  treated  of  in  our  work,  exclusiyeiy  of 
S,  rubra,  which  roay  be  examined  as  to  the  testing  of  this  view,  S,  oppostti- 
l&lia  of  Host*s  Sal,  Auslr.,  i.  t.  38. ;  S,  austriaca  Ibid,,  i.  t.  64. ;  S.  mondUia 
Ibid.^  L  t.  73.  f.  5. ;  and  S,  mon&ndra  Ibid,y  i.  t.  71.,  may  also  be  inspected. 

T^  Sexes,  Botanists  seem  to  differ  in  opinion,  as  to  the  influence  which 
the  sex  has  upon  the  character,  or  appearance,  of  the  plants.  Dr.  Walker 
aays  that  "  the  male  and  female,  of  tne  sanie  species,  often  difier  remarkably 
from  each  other  in  their  foliage  ;*'  and  he  instances  the  S,  41ba  L,,  in  the  femaie 
of  which,  be  says,  "  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  greener,  and  not  so  white,  sil- 
Ycry,  and  pubescent,  as  those  of  the  male.  This  makes  the  diiference  in  their 
aspect  so  great,  he  says,  that,  when  standmg  together,  they  might,at  first  view, 
be  presumed  to  be  different  species.  In  general,''  he  adds,  *'  the  female  of  most 
plants  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  of  larger  size,  and  less  brittle,  than  tbe 
roale;  and,"  therefore,  *' the  female  ought  always  to  be  preferred  when  the 
species  is  to  be  cultivated  for  economical  purposes  that  require  strength ;  and 
the  male  for  those  which  require  delicacv.  {EtsaySy  p.  420.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
is  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  Dr.  VValker,  asserting  that  between  a  male 
and  a  female  plant  of  the  same  species  '*  there  is  not  the  slightest  possible  dif- 
ference  in  the  character  or  appearance  of  the  two  individuals,  in  any  other 
respect"  than  in  their  flowers.  {Eng.  /-Vor.,  vol.  iv.  p.  163.)  Most  other 
botanists  seem  to  incline  more  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Walker,  than  to  that  of 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith  (see  Desfonimnes^s  Histoire,  &c.,  voL  ii.  p.  460  ;  N,  Du 
Ham,y  vol.  iiL  p.  104.,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  tum  over  the  figures 
of  the  splendid  work  of  Host,  in  which  engravings,  a  foot  or  two  in  lengtb, 
are  given  of  the  male  and  female  of  every  species,  to  be  convinced  tliat  the  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Walker  is  correct.  The  importance,  then,  of  knowing  to  what 
sex  any  species  of  willow  belongs  that  we  intend  to  cultivate  for  use  is 
obvious.  It  appears,  also,  from  Dr.  Host's  work,  that  the  colour  of  the 
young  wood,  in  the  one  sex,  oflen  diflers  from  that  of  the  other;  for 
exampie,  the  young  shoots  of  S.  4Iba,  female,  are  not  only  stronger,  and  the 
]eaves  broader,  tban  those  of  the  male,  but  the  bark  b  of  a  dark  red ;  while 
the  young  wood  of  the  male  is  of  a  whitish  green. 

Hubrids,  The  production  of  hybrids  in  this  genus  was  observed  by  Sco- 
poli  m  1760,  and  bas  since  been  confirmed  or  admitted  by  most  otber  bota- 
nists.  **  The  great  number  of  hybrids  in  this  genus,'*  Koch  observes,  "  no 
one  can  deny."  (p.  9.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  however,  formed  quite  a  diflerent 
opinion.  During  the  thirty  years  that  he  studied  the  wiilows  m  Mr.  Crowe*8 
garden,  along  with  that  botanist,  "  seedlings  innumerable,**  he  says,  "springing 
up  all  over  the  ground,  were  never  destroyed  till  their  species  were  de- 
termined,  and  the  imroutability  of  each  verified  by  our  joint  inspection.  This 
was  the  niore  material,  to  set  aside  the  gratuitous  suppositions  of  the  mixture 
of  species,  or  the  production  of  new  or  hybrid  ones,  of  which,  no  more  than 
of  any  change  in  established  species,  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance. 
Strange  alterations  in  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  leaves,  and  their  stipules,  have, 
indeed,  been  seen  on  young  radical  shoots,  from  a  tree  or  bush  that  has  been 
feUed;  but  not  more  than  usually  happens  in  poplars,  limes,  elms,  and 
others.**  {Eng,  FLy  iv.  p.  165.)  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  cultivator 
of  willows  would  endeavour  to  originate,  scientifically,  some  hybrids  between 
^>ecie8  with  opposite  characters  of  foliage,  which  would  set  this  question 
at  rest. 

Geography.  The  willows  are  chicfl^  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  generally  found  in 
cold  moist  soil,  or  by  water ;  the  trees  on  plains,  and  the  creeping  or  trailing 
sorts  on  heaths  and  mountains.  A  few  species  are  natives  o^  the  arctic  circle; 
and  S,  herbkcea  and  S.  drctica  approach  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  lig- 
aeous  plants.  S,  bab>I<Snica  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  also  of  China  and  Japan; 
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and  Royle  mentions  several  species  as  indigenous  both  to  thc  lowlands  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Northern  India.  iS^.  pedicellata  I>€tf,  and  S,  baby- 
16nica  are  found  wild  in  tbe  north  of  Africa;  and  jS^.  Humboldtfajta  and 
S,  Bonplandtana  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Columbia.  The  species 
indigeDous  to  North  America  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  Pursh  lias  de- 
scribed  37  sorts,  as  either  wild  or  in  a  state  of  cultivation  there.  The 
number  of  species  in  different  countries,  however,  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined  with  anything  like  accuracy,  since  whut  are  considered  as  species  by 
some  botanists  are  looked  upon  as  onlj^  varieties  by  others.  Thus,  Schleicher 
finds  119  species  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Switzerland;  Host,  60  species 
natives  of  Austria;  and  Smith,  and  other  British  botanists,  71  species  in- 
digenous  to  Britain.  Koch,  however,  the  latest,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
most  judicious,  writer  on  the  genus  iS&lix,  considers  that  all  the  alieged  spe- 
cies,  natives  of  Europe,  may  be  reduced  to  48.  Pcrhaps,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  may  be  a  dozen  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  not  natives 
of  Europe;  and  half  that  number  natives  of  Asia.  Of  182  species  described 
by  botanists,  Koch  observes,  17  only  are  extra-European. 

Hittory,  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  speak  of  difierent  sorts  of  willows ;  the 
latter  describing  8  species,  as  among  the  most  useful  of  aquatic  trees,  not  even 
excepting  the  poplar  and  the  alder.  The  willow,  Pliny  says,  furnishes  long 
props  for  supporting  vines,  and  the  bark  may  be  employed  for  tying  up  the 
shootfl ;  and  ttie  young  shoots,  he  adds,  are  much  employed  in  basket-makine. 
The  kinds  which  the  Romans  used  for  this  purpose  appear,  from  Piiny  s 
descriptions,  to  have  been  the  S,  dlba,  S,  vitellina,  S,  viminiilis,  and  the  S.  ame- 
rina  of  Piiny  and  Dalechamp,  which  was  probably,  as  Dr.  Walker  thinks,  the 
white  willow  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  certuinly  the  S.  decfpiens  L,  These 
kinds  formed  the  osier  holts  of  the  Romans,  and  are  still  those  principally 
cultivated  for  basket-making,  throughout  Europe  and  North  Amenca,  in  the 
present  day.  Among  modern  botanists,  the  Bauhins,  in  1650,  first  began  to 
distinguish  willows  by  their  magnitude,  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  flowers  and  friiit :  and  these  authors  were  also  the  first  to 
recognise  in  each  species  a  fertile  and  an  unfertile  individual;  and,  with 
Tragus,  to  assert  tliat  willows  could  be  propagated  from  seed,  like  other  plants; 
a  fact  that  had  been  denied  since  tne  days  of  Aristotle.  Scopoli,  in  hia 
Flora  CarmoUcay  published  in  1760,  relates  that  he  had  often  observed  female 
willows  fecundated  by  males  which  are  accounted  of  a  different  species ;  and, 
if  this  observation  is  correct,  it  wiil  help  to  account  for  tbe  great  number  of 
kinds  which  conipose  this  genus.  The  scientific  botanical  history  of  the  wil- 
low  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  Ray*s  Synopsis,  in  1660,  in  which 
he  describes  10  species  as  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  Lin- 
n«us,  in  1737,  described,  in  the  Flora  LappoTuca,  19  species,  chi^y  alpine 
kinds ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Speciis  Piantarum,  published  in  1753, 31 
species.  Haller,  in  1758,  described  21  spedes  as  natives  of  Switzerland ;  and 
Viliars,  in  1789, 30  species  as  nativcs  of  Dauphine.  Willdenow,  in  his  edition 
of  Linnasus^s  Speciet  Plautarum,  publisbed  in  1797,  describes  116  species. 
Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclopcediaf  published  in  1819,  describes  141  species;  to  which 
Willdenow  and  other  botanists  have  since  added,  according  to  koch,  41  species 
more,  making  in  ali  182;  adding  to  these  Schleicher^s  119  new  species,  the 
total  number  is  254 !  In  1785,  Hoffinann  published  the  first  fasciculus  of  his 
elaborate  Hittort/  of  WiUowSj  the  last  fasciculus  of  which  came  out  in  1791 ; 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.  In  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  splendid  work ; 
and  one  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  either  for  accuracy  or  beauty.  In 
1828,  Professor  Koch,  director  of  the  botanic  ^den  at  Erlangen,  published 
his  De  SaHcibus  Europ^eis  Commeniatio,  an  admvable  work,  of  which  a  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  here  after ;  in  which  he  has  reduced  all  the 
European  sorts,  amounting,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  237  (17  of  thc  254  being 
extra-European),  to  48  spccies,  belonging  to  10  groups.  Subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  Koch*s  work,  Dr.  Host,  director  of  the  Flora  Austriaca  Botanic 
uarden  at  Vienna,  published  his  Satix;  of  which  only  the  first  volume  ap- 
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|ieered  iM^fore  the  author^s  deatli.  Thia  volume  is  limited  to  figaring  and  de8cr3)- 
iug  tbe  willowfl  of  Austria,  amounting  to  60  sorta ;  of  which  en^avings  are  gtven 
of  both  sexea,  on  extra-Jarge  folio  plates  :  tbe  ipecimens  bemff  of  the  naturml 
size^and  mostlj  from  lft.6in.to2ft.in  length;  exhibiting  both  sexes  when  in 
flow^,  when  the  leaves  are  ftiUy  expanded,  and  the  female  catkins  matured. 
Thia  is  iadeed  a  splendid  work,  and  only  equalled  by  the  small  portion  which 
appeared  of  the  Nisforia  Sahcum  of  Hoffinann,  t>efore  mentioned.  A  great 
drawback,  bowerer,  to  the  utility  of  Hosfs  work  is^  that  the  author  has  given 
new  naraes  to  most  o£  his  sorts,  and  has  identific^d  but  a  very  few  of  them 
with  the  kinds  described  by  other  twtanists. 

In  1829,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  printed,  for  private  circuladon, 
the  SaSchtm  IVohvmense,  in  wbich  160  species  are  figured  and  described;  all 
of  whichy  with  the  exc«)tion  of  a  very  few,  were  at  that  time  alive  in  the 
■alicium  at  Wobum.  The  engravings  are  small,  but  good  ;  the  descriptions 
are  chiefly  taken  firom  Smith,  but  are  partly  original,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  gardener.  "  We  have  m  the  Saiictum  WobvmenMe;*  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  observes,  **  a  standard  set  of  figures  of  all  the  British,  amongst  many 
exotic,  species ;  which,  togtether  with  tbose  of  theEnglith  Botany,  do,  it  must  be 
confeMedy  give  to  the  British  naturalist  an  advantage  over  all  tbat  Continental 
authors  have  pubiished  on  the  subject ;  and  to  them  I  refer  in  every  instance, 
and  with  great  satisfaction.  The  arrangement  of  the  spedes  in  the  SaJictum 
is  due  to  tbe  botanical  skill  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Forbes,  bead  gardener  at 
Wobuniy  wbich  His  Grace  has  fiilly  acknowledged;  and  that  department  does 
him  great  credit."  (Br.  FL,  l  p.  416.) 

In  1831,  SirW.  J.  Hooker,  w  the  second  edition  of  his  Briiish  Flora,  had, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Borrer,  arranged  the  British  species  iu  18  groups,  and 
eoumerated  under  these  68  species,  considered  by  him  and  others  as  imii- 
genous ;  which,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  British  Flora,  published  in  1835, 
were  increased  to  71.  In  the  same  vear  (1835),  Dr.  Lindley  adopted  the 
system  of  Koch  in  his  Smopsis  ofthe  British  Ftora,  2d  edit.,  and  reduced 
the  71  spedes  of  Smith  and  otners  to  28  species. 

Tbe  willows  of  North  America  were,  as  far  as  they  were  known  in  1814, 
described  by  Pursh,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  who  had  in  culti- 
vation  several  rare  spedes  from  that  country ;  and  soroe  species  have  subse* 
qnently  been  added  by  Nuttall.  Since  then,  Dr.  Barratt  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut,  has  undertaken  to  describe  all  the  wiUows  grown  in  America,  whether 
indicenous  or  exotic,  amounting  to  100,a  conspectus  of  which  he  has  sent  to  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  arranged  in  9  groups,  chiefly  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Borrer. 
Cottings  of  most  of  Uiese  100  sorts  have  been  received  by  tbe  Duke  of  Bed- 
Ibrd,  and  planted  in  his  salictum  at  Wobum,  where  many  of  them  are  alive. 
Some  other  particulars  respecting  them  will  be  found  in  tbe  Companion  to  the 
Botamcal  Magazme,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  As  Dr.  Barratt's  descriptions  must  neces- 
sariiy,  in  great  part,  be  taken  from  dried  specimens,  it  appears  to  us  very 
doubdul  how  far  they  will  be  of  use  to  the  European  botanist ;  but  there  can 
be  no  donbt  as  to  the  benefit  whidi  will  result  ftom  the  introduction  of  all 
tbese  sorts  into  British  gardens,  because  tbere  they  may  be  compared  in  a 
living  state  with  the  kinds  we  already  possess. 

L^tfoot,  in  his  F/ora  Scotica,  paid  considerable  attention  to  willows ;  but, 
according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  "  he  laboured  at  tbe  subject  with  hesitation  and 
mistrust,  firom  an  opinion  of  the*  species  bdng  confounded  by  cross-impreg- 
nation."  Lightfoot,  and  his  contemporary  Hudson,  therefore,  Sir  James  adds, 
kave  hardly  enumerated  a  fourth  part  of  the  native  willows  of  our  island. 
The  cultivation  of  willows,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  specific 
cbaracters,  was,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  first  taken  up  with  vigour  and 
eflect  by  James  Crowe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  |*  a  most 
excellent  Britisb  botanist,"  about  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  Sir  James 
E.  Smiih,  writing  in  1828,  says  that  he  had  laboured  full  30  years  in  the 
stody  of  wiilows  in  Mr.  Crowe's  garden,  which  contained  all  the  sorts  that 
conld  tben  be  procured  in  any  part  of  Britain.  (Rees's  CtfcL)    Mr.  George 
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Andernon,  F.L.S.,  had  at  that  timc  a  collection  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex, 
which  he  was  studying  for  the  same  purpose ;  as  had  Edward  Forster,  Esq., 
at  Walthamstow,  and  which  has  since  been  removed  to  Woodford,  in  Essex  ; 
and  Wr  Borrer,  Esq.,  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex.  At  Lewes,  in  the  same  county, 
Mr.  WooUgar  had  extensive  willow  grounds,  studied  the  species  very  assidu- 
onslv,^and  communicated  several  facts  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smitn.  Subsequently, 
a  collection  was  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  extensive  till  then  made  in  England ;  and  the 
next  greatest  number  of  sorts  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at 
Hackney.  In  ali  these  salictums,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
amined  them,  the  plants  were  placed  too  closely  to^ther  to  attain  their 
characterisdc  form  and  size.  At  Wobum,  the  ptants  were,  till  1836, 
crowded  together  in  a  very  limited  space,  which  necessarily  prevented 
thcir  habits  from  being  properiy  studied;  but  they  have  since  been  trans- 
planted,  and  allowed  more  room;  though  they  are  not,  even  now,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  a  situation  either  sufficiently  large,  or  adequately  ex- 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  air.  A  few  species  of  willows  havc 
attained  the  size  of  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  extensive  collection  of  fuil-grown  willows  any 
where  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  Most  of  the  kinds  in  the 
Wobum  salictum  are  in  the  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House,  at  Goldwortb, 
and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  Hackney ;  and  we  believe,  also,  tbat  there  are 
exceilent  coUcctions  ni  the  principai  botanic  gardens,  more  especialiy  in 
that  of  Edinburgh.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  indeed,  has  liberally  contributed 
cuttingH  from  his  collection  at  Wobum  to  all  who  have  apnhed  for  them ; 
80  that,  if  willows  are  not  in  future  extensively  cultivated,  and  properly 
studied,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  plants,  but  from  the  cultivators  not  allowing 
them  sufficient  room  to  attain  their  natural  size  and  habits.  On  the  Continent, 
the  best  collections  are  in  Germany,  and  principally,  we  believe,  at  Erlangen, 
under  the  direction  of  Koch.  Dr.  Host  is  said  to  have  cultivated  upwarda 
of  300  sorts  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his  care  at  Vienna ;  and  there  are 
good  collections  at  Gottingen,  Bremen,  and  Berlin. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  scarcely  anythiug  was  added  to  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  willow  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
till  the  slight  notices  of  the  uses  of  willows  given  by  Ray,  and  afterwards  by 
Evelyn.  The  first  systematic  essay  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Walker,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  though  not 
published  till  1812.  It  is  entitled  SaUcetum  ;  or,  the  Botanical  Hutofy  and 
CuUwation  of  Wiliowt ;  and  it  is  contained  in  his  volume  of  Essat^s,  p.  403 — 
469.  Here  22  species  are  described,  and  an  account  is  given  of  their  uses 
and  mode  of  cultivation.     AU  these  species,  and  various  others,  which  are 

Eromiscd  to  be  described  in  a  future  volume,  were  cultivaled  by  the  author  in 
b  garden  at  Collinton,  near  Edinburgh. 
Salices,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Wade,  was  published  in  181 1,  and  contains  descriptions 
of  most  of  the  European  species  at  that  time  known,  with  directions  for  their 
propasation  and  culture. 

Willows  for  basket-making  and  hoops  were  principally  imported  from 
Holland  and  France,  till  towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century; 
when  our  exclusion  from  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  war, 
led  to  the  formation  of  plantations  at  home.  The  Society  of  Arts,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  have,  at  various  times,  offered  premiums  for  the 
cullivation  of  willows;  and  in  their  Transactions  for  1801,  1804,  and  1805,  as 
well  as  in  previous  and  subsequent  volumes,  will  be  found  accounts  of  plant- 
ations  made  for  which  premiuras  were  awarded.  In  England,  the  principal 
of  these  plantations  were  made  by  Arthur  Borron  of  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire;  Mr.  Wade  of  Suffblk;  and  Mr.  Pbillips  and  Mr.  BuII  of  Ely:  and, 
in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Shirreff,  at  C/aptainhead,  near  Haddington. 

The  principal  plantations  of  willows  for  basket-making,  in  every  country, 
are  roade  along  thc  banks  of  rivers  and  streams;  and,  in  England,  those  on  tbe 
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Thames  and  tbe  Cam  are  thc  most  celebratcd.  la  both  thcse  rivers,  and  in 
some  otbers,  small  islands  are  frequently  planted  entirely  with  willows,  and 
are  called  osier  hoits.  There  are  many  such  islands  in  the  Thames,  hetween 
London  aad  Reading.  The  most  extensive  willow  plantations  in  ficlds  are 
in  the  fenny  districts  of  Cambridgeshirc  and  Huntingdonshire  ;  and,  perhapsy 
the  largest  pbntadon  in  England  is  that  of  Mr.  Adnani,  near  Reading.  The 
priocipal  market  for  basket  willows  is  London;  but  they  are  in  demand,  more 
or  lesSy  in  cFery  town  in  the  country.  The  willow  is  frequently  cultivated  as 
a  poUard,  the  lop  beine  valuable  for  fence-wood,  poles,  hurdlcs,  and  fuel. 
It  is  sometimes,  adso,  cultivated  as  a  timber  tree ;  but,  as  an  omamental  trce 
or  shrub,  it  may  be  considered  to  bc  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

Properties  and  Uaet.  The  importancc  of  the  willow  to  man  has  been  re- 
cognised  from  the  earliest  ages;  and  ropes  aud  baskets  made  from  wiilow 
twigs  were  probably  among  the  very  first  of  human  manufactures,  in  countries 
where  these  trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  bindine  their 
vioes  and  tyine  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and  made  all  sorts  of  baskets  otthem. 
A  crop  of  wiUows  was  considercd  so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  ho 
ranks  the  salictum,  or  willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
garden.  In  modem  times,  **  tbe  many  important  uses,"  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
observes,  **  rendered  to  man  by  the  difiereut  ^pecies  of  wUIow  and  osier,  serve  to 
rank  them  amon^  the  first  in  our  list  of  economical  piants."  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  wUlow  fumishes  food  by  its  leaves  to  the  larvae  of  moths,  gnats,  and 
certain  other  insects ;  and,  by  its  flowers,  to  the  honey-bee.  Its  wood,  also,  is 
preferred  to  most  others  by  the  beaver.  The  Icaves  and  young  shoots  are 
wfaolesome  and  nourishing  to  cattle ;  and  in  soroe  northem  countries  they  are 
coUected  green,  and  then  dried  and  stacked  for  that  purpose.  In  France, 
tbose  of  S.  ca{jrea,  whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  considered  the  very 
best  food  for  cows  and  goats ;  and  horses,  in  some  places,  are  fed  entirely  on 
them,  from  the  end  of  August  till  November.  Horses  so  fed,  it  is  stated,  will 
travel  20  leagues  a  day  without  being  fatigued.  (Botc)  In  the  north  of  Sweden 
aod  Norway,  and  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln-dried  and  ground  for 
tbe  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal  in  years  of  scarcity.  In  a  mde  state  of 
dvilisation,  the  twigs  of  the  wiUow  were  used  in  constmcting  houses,  house- 
bold  utens^s,  panniers,  the  haroess  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses  connected  with  boats  and  fishing.  The  twigs  are  still  very  generaUy 
applied,  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  all  these  uses ;  and  Dr.  Walker  reiates  that 
be  has  ridden  in  the  Uebrides  with  a  bridle  made  of  twisted  willow  twigs,  and 
lain  all  night  at  anchor  with  a  cable  made  of  the  same  material.  The  bark  of 
the  tmnks  of  young  trees  is  used  ffenerally,  throughout  the  north  of  Europc, 
for  tbe  same  purposes  as  that  of  tne  lime  tree  (See  p.  368.);  and  in  Tartary, 
it  is  said,  it  is  macerated,  and  the  fibre,  when  separated,  spun  into  threads, 
from  which  cloth  is  woven. 

The  bark  of  the  wUIow,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  astringent ;  and  the  bark  of 
most  sorts  may be  employed  in  tannins.  That  of  S,  caprea  is  uscd  both  for  tanning 
aod  dyeing  black,  in  Sweden,  the  nortn  of  Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  (  WalAer!) 
A  substance  called  salicine  has  becn  extracted  from  the  bark  of  S.  RusselUctiia, 
S.  JJelix,  and  some  other  kinds  of  wiilow,  which  Professor  Bumet  states  to 
have  been  "  proved  to  be  equally  eificient  with  the  Peruviau  bark  ;*'  and  he 
remarks  on  tne  wise  provision  of  Providence,  in  placing  the  remedy  for  agues, 
and  other  low  fevers,  exactly  in  those  mobt  marshy  situations  whcre  these 
diseases  are  most  prevalent.  (See  BumeVs  Inaugttral  Addrett  to  the  Medicc' 
Botamcal  Society,  Febmary,  1831,  p.  12.)  This  new  principle  was  first  dis- 
covered  by  M.  Leroux;  and  M.  M^jendie  states  that  he  has  known  thrie 
doses  of  6  grains  each  stop  a  fever ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  quantity  bb 
would  be  required  for  the  same  puqiose  of  sulphatc  of  quinine.  {Anna/et  de 
Chhmeytom.^m.  p.440.,  as  quoted  in  Brande^t  Joumai {or  1831.)  Salicine  is 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  nacreous  whitish  crystals,  perfectly  soluble  in  watir 
or  alcohol.  It  is  verv  bitter,  and  partakes  something  of  the  colour  of  willow 
bark.     The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  rather  long ;  and  it  requircs  about  3  Ib 
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of  wiUow  bark,  when  dried  and  pulverised,  to  yield  1  oz.  of  salicine,  (TWrf.) 
The  wood  of  the  willow  is  sod,  smootb,  and  light :  that  of  thc  Sk\\\  c^prea 
is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  weighing,  when  dry, 
41  Ib.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and  losing  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  drying ;  that  of 
jS&lix  alba  weighs  27  Ib.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  dry,  and  loses,  in  drying,  some- 
what  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  bulk.  In  Pliny's  time,  willow  wood  was  in  re- 
quest  for  the  fabrication  of  shields,  on  account  of  its  lightness ;  and  in  the  present 
day,  it  is,for  thesame  reason,  preferred  for  making  cutting-boards  for  theuse  oT 
shoemakers  and  taiiors.  It  is  also  used  for  whetting  the  fine  steel  instruments  of 
cork«cutters,  and  other  mechanics.  It  is  in  demand  for  turnery,  and  for  shoes, 
shoemakers*  lasts,  and  toys ;  for  dyeing  biack,  in  imitation  of  ebony,  as  it  takea 
a  fine  polish ;  and  for  a  great  variety  of  minor  purposes.  The  wood  of  the 
larger  trees,  such  as  S.  alba  and  iS^.  Russelltan^z,  is  sawn  into  boards  for  floor- 
ing,  and  sometimes  for  rafters ;  in  wliich  last  situation,  when  kept  dry  and 
ventilated,  it  has  been  known  to  last  upwards  of  a  century.  The  straight 
stems  of  young  trees,  when  split  in  two,  make  excellent  styles  for  field  ladders» 
on  account  of  their  lightness.  The  boards  are  well  adapted  for  lining  waggona 
and  carts,  particularly  such  as  are  intended  for  coals  or  stones,  or  any  hard  mar 
terial,  as  willow  wood,  like  other  soft  woods,  is  by  no  means  liable  to  spllnter 
from  the  blow  of  any  hard  angular  material.  It  is  also  valued  for  the  boards 
of  the  paddles  of  steam-vessels,  and  for  the  strouds  of  water-wheels,  as  it 
wears  in  water  better  than  any  other  kind  of  wood.  The  red-wood  willow, 
or  stagVhead  osier  (5.  frSgilis),according  to  Mathew,  produces  timber  superior 
to  that  of  S.  dlba,  or  of  any  other  tree  willow.  It  is  much  used  in  Scotland 
for  building  small  vessels ;  and  especially  for  fast-sailing  sloops  of  vrar,  by 
reason  o(  its  lightness,  pliancy,  elasticity,  and  toughness.  The  wood,  when 
dry,  is  easily  known  from  that  of  all  other  willows,  by  its  being  of  a  salmon 
colour;  onwhich  account  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cabinet-making  and  for 
children'8  toys.  "  Formerly,"  says  Mathew,  **  before  the  introduction  of  iron 
hoops  for  cart  wheels,  the  external  rim,  or  felloe,  was  made  of  this  willow;  and, 
when  new,the  cartor  wain  was  drawn  along  a  road  covered  with  hardsmallgravei 
(and,  in  preference,  gravel  somewhat  anguTar) ;  by  which  means  the  felloe  shod 
itself  with  stone,  and  thus  became  capable  of  enduring  the  fricdon  of  the  road 
for  a  long  time,  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  willow  retaining  the  gravel 
till  the  stone  was  wom  away.  Under  much  exposure  to  blows  and  friction, 
this  willow  outlasts  every  other  home  timber.  When  recently  cut,  the  ma^ 
tured  wood  is  slightlv  rcddish,  and  the  sap-wood  white.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  gradually  dried,  both  are  of  salmon  colour,  and  scarcely  dia- 
tinguishable  from  each  other."  (On  Nav,  Timb,,  p.  63.)  jS^.  Russelliona  being 
veiy  nearly  allied  to  S.  fragilis,  ita  wood  has,  probaniy,  the  same  charac- 
teristics.  The  longer  shoots  and  branches  of  the  tree  willows  are  made  into 
poles  for  fencing,  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  when 
forked  at  one  end,  into  props  for  supnorting  lines  for  clothes.  They  are  also 
much  used  for  the  handles  of  hay-rakes,  and  other  light  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  and  they  are  split,  and  made  into  hurdles,  crates,  and  hampers ;  and, 
when  interwoven  with  the  smaller  branches,  into  racks,  or  cradles,  ior  the  hay 
and  straw  given  to  cattle  in  the  fields,  or  in  feeding-yards.  The  smaller  rods, 
with  or  without  the  bark  on,  are  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  basketa, 
for  domestic  use ;  and,  split  up  into  two,  four,  or  more  pieces,  for  making 
lighter  and  ornamental  articles,  such  as  work-baskets,  ladies*  reticules,  &c. 
It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  basket-making  was  one  of  the  few  manufacturea 
in  which  the  ancient  Britons  excelled  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  These 
baskets,  or  bascaudae,  as  they  are  called  by  Martial,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
very  eleeant  workmanship,  and  to  have  bome  a  high  price.  (See  Encyc.  Brit.^ 
art.  Basket-making.)  At  Caen,  in  France,  hats  are  manufactured  fi^m 
Btrips  or  shavings  of  the  wood  of  the  S.  &Iba,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
manufactured  in  Switzerland  from  sbavings  of  the  wood  of  2>aphne  Laureola; 
and  as  they  were,  some  years  ago  in  Essex,  from  the  wood  of  P<>pulus  fastigi&ta. 
Branches  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  are  takcn  and  cut  up  into  thin  slicea 
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wkh  an  iBstruineQt  called  a  shave,  and  afterwards  divided  into  ribonds  by 
a  steel  comb  with  sharp  teeth.  Similar  willow  hats  were  fomierly  numiifac 
tured  in  England»  and  sheets  of  what  is  callcd  willow,  which  is  a  kind  of  stuiF 
voven  witb  fine  strips  of  the  wood  and  afterwards  stiffened,  are  still  in  commoB 
use  for  the  framework  of  bonnets ;  and,  when  covered  with  felt,  for  light  cheap 
summer  hats.  This  stuff  is  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  weavers  at  Spitalfidds, 
vhere  one  set  of  persons  cut  the  willows  into  thin  strips,  and  others  weave 
theie  strips  into  sbeets. 

The  downy  substance  which  envelopes  the  seeds  is  used  by  some 
kinds  of  birds  to  iine  their  nests ;  and  by  man,  occasionally,  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton,  in  stuffing  mattresses,  chair  cushions,  and  for  otber  simiiar  pur- 
poses.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  collected  for  making  wadding  for 
lining  ladies'  winter  dresses ;  and  a  coarse  paper  may  be  form^  of  it.  The 
shoots  of  willows  of  certain  vigorous-growing  ktnds,  when  cut  down  to  the 
groundy  produce,  in  two  years,  rods  which  aomit  of  being  spiit  in  two  for 
hoops  for  barrels ;  while  others,  in  one  year,  produce  shoots  more  or  less 
robust,  and  of  difierent  degrees  of  length»  which  are  used,  with  or  without  their 
bark  on,  for  all  the  different  kinds  ot  basket-making  and  wickerwork.  This 
last  application,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  general  purpose  to  which  the  willow 
is  appiied.  In  the  neighbourbood  of  Lomlon,  the  market-gardeners  use  the 
smalier  shoots  of  T,  decfpiens  for  tying  up  broccoii,  ooleworts,  and  other  vese- 
tables  sent  to  market  in  bundles;  and,  botb  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
smalicr  shoots  of  willows  are  used  for  tying  the  branches  of  trees  to  walls  or 
espaliers,  for  tying  up  standard  trees  and  shrubs  into  shape,  for  making 
skekton  frames  on  which  to  train  plants  in  pots,  for  tying  bundles  and  pack- 
agea,  and  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  which  are  familiar  to  every  gardener, 
or  will  readily  occur  to  him  in  practice.  The  lop  of  wiliows,  and  ail  the 
brancbes  or  old  trunks  which  can  be  applied  to  no  other  usefui  purpose» 
make  a  most  agreeabie  fiiel,  producing,  when  dry,  a  clear  fire  with  Uttle  smoke; 
but,  when  the  wood  is  moist,  it  is  apt  to  crack.  In  the  time  of  Evelyn,  willow 
wood  appears  to  have  been  that  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  char« 
coal,  both  for  smelting  iron,  and  tor  gunpowder;  but,  for  tbe  former  purpose, 
it  liar  long  given  way  to  the  coke  of  mineral  coal.     It  is  still  in  request  for 

rpowder,  on  account  of  its  taking  fire  readily,  and  is  esteemed  by  painters 
their  crayons. 

The  uses  of  the  entire  plant  are  various.  Almost  all  the  species  being 
aquatics,  and  of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  they  are  peculiarljr  fitted  for 
puuiting  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  for  restraming  their  encroach* 
ments,  and  retaining  the  soii  in  its  place.  Various  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
from  being  also  aquatics,  and  having  numerous  roots,  are,  no  doubt,  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  alder ;  but  the  willow  has  this  ^eat  advantage,  that 
it  grows  readily  by  cuttings,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  the  soil  to  be  dis- 
turbed  by  the  operation  of  planting.  As  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut  down  every 
six  or  eight  years,  5.  c^prea  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  valuable  plants ; 
few  others  producing  so  great  a  bulk  of  hoops,  poles,  and  faggot-wood  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  a  cold,  moist,  undrained  soil.  S,  &lba  Is  also  an  excellent 
species  for  coppice,  wherc  the  soil  is  drier  and  better ;  and  forms  a  eood  nurse 
for  plantations  of  timber  trees  that  are  made  in  moist  situations.  Tne  shrubbv 
kinds  make  hedges,  both  in  dry  and  in  moist  soil ;  but,  in  the  latter,  sucn 
hedges  are  of  most  value  on  account  of  the  use  of  their  annual  shoots  in 
basket-making.  The  sorts  of  willow  that  can  be  gro\%n  for  timber  with 
most  advantage  are,  S,  dlba,  S,  Russelltana,  S,  fr^gilis,  S,  caprea,  and  some 
others,  which  we  have  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Culture.  The  trcoi 
wbich  are  most  omamental  are,  the  well-known  S,  babyI6nica,  S,  4Iba  roas,  S. 
alba  UBm.,  S,  vitellina,  jS^.  pentandra,  S,  acutifolia,  jS^.  prae^cox,  jS^.  purpurea,  S,  HeWx , 
S,  omygdalina,  and  some  others.  S,  caprea  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of its 
flowers ;  S,  vitellina,  for  its  vellow  bajrk ;  S,  declpiens,  for  its  white  cane-like 
shoots;  and  S,  acutifolia,  and  S,  prae^cox  for  their  purple  shoot8,covered,  when 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  ycars'  growtb,  with  a  delicate  bloom,  like  that  of 
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tbe  plum.  All  the  shrubbv  species  are  interesting  or  beautiftil  when  planted 
8iiigly»and  allowed  to  take  tneir  natural  shapes ;  but,  unless  planted  very  tbinly 
and  allowed  to  grow  old  and  round-headed,  they  do  not  mass  well  together. 
They  are  thererore  well  adapted  for  the  arboretum,  and  for  indicating  water, 
or  moist  situadons,  but  not  tor  general  use  in  omamental  plantations.  Where- 
ever  willows  are  planted  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  tne  male  plant  should 
be  chosen;  because  the  colour  and  effect  are  produced  chiefly  by  tlie  anthers. 
WUlows  in  general,  Gilpin  observes,  are  trees  of  a  straggling  ramification,  and 
but  ill  adapted  for  use  m  artificial  landscape  ;  **  except  as  pollards  to  charac- 
terise  a  marshy  country ;  or  to  mark,  in  a  second  distance,  the  winding  banks 
of  a  heavy,  low,  sunk  river ;  which  could  not  otherwise  be  noticed."  Some 
species,  he  says,  he  has  admired ;  and  he  particularises  the  S»  &Iba,  as  having 
a  "  pleasant,  light,  sea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeably  with  foliage  of  a 
deeper  hue.**  By  far  the  most  beautiful  willow,  when  in  flower,  is  S,  caprea, 
the  catkins  of  which  are  not  only  larger  than  those  of  every  other  species, 
but  produced  in  greater  abundance.  Ilence  the  great  beauty  of  this  willow 
in  early  spring,  and  its  importance  as  furnlshing  food  to  bees.  ''  It  is  in 
flower,**  says  Dr.  Walker,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  climate  of  Edin- 
bui^,  "  between  the  ]5th  of  March  and  the  8th  of  April.  During  this 
time,  whenever  the  thermometer  is  at  or  about  42°  in  the  shade,  accompanied 
with  sunshine,  the  bees  come  abroad.  This  is  a  temperature  which  often 
occurs ;  and,  if  bees  have  an  opportunity,  during  that  interval,  of  feeding 
three  or  fourdays  upon  this  willow,  the  hive  wili  be  preserved,  when,  without 
this,  it  would  probably  perish." 

As  a  curious  use  of  the  willow,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
that  the  roots  are  more  readily  changed  into  branches,  and  the  branches  into 
roots,  than  in  any  other  species  of  a  tree.  AII  that  is  necessary  is,  to  take  up 
a  plant,  and  bury  the  whole  of  the  branches  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  roots  above  ground.  Poiret,  the  writer  of  the  article,  says  he  saw  this 
done,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  with  a  great  nurober  of  plants  of  S, 
&lba ;  that  the  larger  twisted  roots  became  the  principal  branches,  and  pre- 
served  their  general  forms ;  but  that  the  voung  shoots  produced  by  these  took 
the  forms  and  appearances  common  to  the  species  in  its  natural  state. 

PoeHcal  and  tegendarv  AUutions.  The  wiilow  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  nor  by  any  of  the  Latins,  bcfore  the 
Augustan  affe.  Herodotus,  however,  speaks  of  the  willow  divining-rods  of 
the  ancient  Scythians ;  and  the  use  of  the  willow  in  basketwork,  &c.,  is  men* 
tioned  by  many  of  the  Latin  prose  writers.  Martial  alludes  to  the  baskets 
(batcaudce)  made  of  willow  twigs  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

'*  Barbara  de  plctis  veni  bafcauda  Britannis : 
Sed  me  Jam  marult  dicere  Roma  suam." 

"  From  Britain*!  painted  sons  I  came, 
And  Baslcet  is  my  barbarout  name :  '      i  *• 

But  now  I  am  so  modisli  grown, 
That  Roroe  wouldclaim  me  for  herown.** 

The  druids  are  said  to  have  formed  huge  figures  of  wickerwork^  which,  on 
great  occasions,  were  iilled  with  criminals,  and  set  fire  to  (see  Sai,  Mag,, 
vol.  i.  p.  74.) :  but  these  baskets,  according  to  Burnet  and  others,  were 
formed  of  the  twigs  of  the  oak,  and  not  the  willow.  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
many  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  speak  of  the  boats,  shields,  and  other  articles 
formed,  both  by  the  Britons  and  Komans,  from  the  twigs  and  branches  of  this 
tree. 

"  The  bending  willow  into  barks  thcv  twine, 
Then  line  tbe  work  with  tpoils  of  siaughter*d  kine" 

RowB*!  LmcoM,  book  ir, 

Ovid  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  in  which  willows  generally 
grow:  — 

**  A  hollow  Tale,  where  watery  torrentt  guth, 
Sinkt  in  thc  plain  ;  the  oftier  and  the  ruth,  «^  •  j 

The  marshy  sedgc  and  bending  willow,  nod 
Their  trailing  foUaee  o*er  the  oof  jr  tod.**  Md.,  lib.  vlL 
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Among  the  Bridih  poets  wbo  bave  sun^  thit  plant,  mott  hare  alluded  to  the 
wilh>w  being  considcTed  the  emblem  of  despairmg  love.     Herrick  says,  — 

*•  A  willow  gmrland  thou  dkUt  lend 

Per  Aimed  last  day  to  me ; 
Wblch  did  but  only  thU  porteod, 

1  wa*  foraook  by  tbee. 
Slnce  to  U  U,  1 11  teO  thee  wh«t, 

To.aorrow  tbou  tbalt  aee 
Me  wear  tbe  wilknr,  afler  tbat 

Tb  dle  upoo  the  trce  :** 

and  Spenser  calU  the  tree 

**  Tbe  wUlow,  worn  bj  f  jrloro  pMramour.** 

Shakspeare  thns  represents  Dido  Uunenting  the  loss  of  .£nea8 :  — 

.— •  **  In  fwcb  a  nigbt 
Stood  Dido,  witb  a  willow  in  ber  hand, 
Upon  tbe  wlld  «ea  banka,  and  waved  ber  tore 
To  come  afaln  to  Cartbage  i" 

and,  again,  in  reiating  the  death  of  Ophelia, — 

-'  Tbere  V»  a  winew  growt  aacaunt  tbe  brook 
Tbat  ihowt  bis  hoar  leaTe*  in  the  t\M»*j  ttream. 
Therewitb  fantaatic  garlandt  did  tbe  make, 
Of  crow-Oowers,  netUet,  daltiet  aiid  long  purplaa. 
There  on  the  pendent  bougbt  ber  coronvt  weeda 
Cnambering  to  hang,  an  enviout'  tllTer  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophict  aod  bertelf 
Fell  in  the  wceping  brook.'* 


Cowper  says,  — 


•*  We  patt  a  gulfln  whlch  tbe  willowt  dlp 
Tbeir  pendcnt  bougbt,  ttoopiog  at  If  to  driok.** 


The  allnsions  to  this  tree  by  modern  poets  are  still  more  numerous ;  but,  as 
tbey  are  too  roany  to  be  all  quoted,  and  as  most  of  them  are,  besides,  very  well 
known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following :  — 

*'  Odourt  abroad  the  wlndt  of  momlng  breathe, 
And,  fn*h  with  dew,  the  herbage  sprang  beneatb  : 
Down  Arom  the  hillt  tbat  genUy  tloped  away 
To  thc  broad  river  thinlng  into  day 
They  paM'd ;  along  tbe  brink  the  path  they  kepC» 
Wbere  higb  aloof  o*crarching  willowt  wept, 
Whotetilvery  foliageglistcn'd  in  the  bcam, 
And  lloating  thadowt  rinnged  the  chequer*d  ttrcam.**       MointKnnBT. 

The  quotadon  from  Lord  Byron,  given  below,  refers  to  the  weeping  willow, 
and  to  the  beautiful  passage,  hereafter  quoted,  when  speaking  of  S&x  baby- 
Idnica,  from  the  Psalms  ofDavid, 

**  On  the  wlllow  thy  harp  It  tu«pended, 

O  Salem !  Itt  tound  tboukl  be  ft-ee  ; 
And  the  hour  when  tby  gloriet  werc  ended 

But  left  mc  that  token  of  tbee : 
Aud  ne'cr  thall  itt  toft  notet  bc  blended 

With  the  roice  of  tbc  tpoller  by  mc"        Hebrew  MHodie». 

The  legendary  origin  of  the  weepmg  willow,  according  to  the  Arabian  story- 
tellers,is  as  foUows.  **  They  say  that,after  David  had  married  Bath8heba,he  was 
one  day  pla^ring  on  his  harp  in  his  nrivate  chamber,when  he  found  two  strangers 
opposite  to  hiin,  though  he  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  intrude 
upon  his  privacy.  These  strangers  were  an^ls,  who  made  him  convict  himself 
of  his  criroe,  nearly  in  the  hame  inanner  as  it  is  related  in  Holy  Writ.  David  then 
recogmsed  in  the  strangers  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  was  sensible  of  the 
heinousness  of  his  offence.  Forthwith  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and 
sbed  tears  of  bitter  repentance.  There  he  lay  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
upon  his  face,  weeping  and  trerobling  before  tbe  judgment  o£  the  Lord.  As 
many  tears  of  repentance  as  the  whole  human  race  have  shed,  and  will  shed  on 
account  of  their  sins,  from  the  time  of  David  till  the  judgment-day,  so  many 
did  David  weep  in  those  forty  days,  all  the  while  moanin^  forth  psalros  of 
penitence.    The  tears  from  his  eyes  iormed  two  streams,  which  ran  from  the 
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closet  iuto  the  anteroom»  and  thence  into  fhe  garden.  Wbere  they  sftiik 
into  the  ground,  there  sprang  up  two  trees,  the  weeping  willow,  and  the 
frankincense  tree :  £he  first  weeps  and  roourns»  and  the  second  is  incessantly 
shedding  big  tears,  in  memory  of  the  sincere  repentance  of  David."  (Lau^ 
guage  o/Fhwert,  p.  39.)  The  branches  of  one  of  the  weeping  willows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  said  to  have  caught  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Alezander  the  Oreat,  when  he  passed  under  the  tree  in  a  boat  on  that 
river ;  a  drcumstance  which  made  the  Babylonish  diviners  predict  his  early 
death. 

SoU  and  SUuatwn*  Almost  all  the  willows  are  found  naturally  either  in  a 
cold  soil  and  moist  climate,  or,  if  in  a  sandy  soil,  within  reach  of  water.  The 
low-growinff  kinds  are  sometimes,  however,  found  in  dry  arid  soils ;  but  in 
such  soils  tney  are  never  in  a  thriving  state.  Willows  are  very  seldom  found 
growiuff  on  moist  peat  bogs ;  the  only  species  observed  in  such  situations 
by  Stede  beinc  the  S,  ckprea  and  the  S,  pentdndray  and  these  only  soaringl^ 
in  peat  boff  that  wa»  dry.  ^See  Steele*t  Hittory  of  Peat  Moss^p.  4:^  Th» 
autnor  tried  the  S,  dlba,  S\  fragilis,  S.  vimin^lis,  and,  in  general,  all  the  largest 
and  best  willows,  in  every  possible  way,  in  peat  sotls ;  and  states  that  he  is 
*'  satisfied  that  they  will  not  grow  there,  even  on  the  sides  of  rooss  (peat  bog) 
ditches.**  (Steeie  in  Gard,  Ma^.,  vol.  iii.  p.  256.)  It  will  be  recoUected  that 
the  moss  here  spoken  of  consists  entirely  of  peat,  without  any  admixture  of 
earthy  matter ;  and  is  totally  different  from  tne  heath  mould,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  is  often  improperly  called  peat.  It  is  observed  by 
Desfontaines,  that  willows,  taken  from  the  AIps,  and  planted  in  gardens,  so 
completely  change  their  character  and  general  aspect,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nisabie  for  the  same  species.  Narrow  leaves  become  broad ;  those  which  are 
sha^y  and  woolly,  often  smooth  and  shining ;  and  plants  only  1  fl.  or  2  ft.  hi^h 
attam  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the 
wood  of  willows,  whether  that  of  the  trunks  and  branches,  or  of  the  young 
shoots,  is  smaller,  harder,  tougher,  and  more  compact  and  durable,  than  that 
of  wiilows  c;rown  in  rich  moist  soils.  In  dry  soils,  also,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  much  slower  than  in  moist  ones.  From  these  data,  it  may  reason- 
ably  be  deduced,  that,  when  the  object  of  growing  wilk>w8  is  to  preserve  the 
forms  which  they  have  in  their  natural  habitats,  thesc  habitats  should  be  imi- 
tated  as  much  as  possible ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  what  are  species,  and  what  only  varieties,  the  soil  and  situation 
should  be  uniform  for  all  the  sorts,  of  a  richer  quality,  and  of  a  description 
more  favourable  for  rapid  growth,  than  what  occurs  to  the  average  number  oC 
sorts  in  a  state  of  nature.  Where  bulky  produce,  either  in  tiro^r»  branchcs, 
rods,  or  twigs,  is  the  object,  the  soil  ou^ht  to  be  good,  and  the  situation  and 
other  circumstances  favourable  to  rapid  growth.  llie  best  situation,  when 
the  object  is  free  and  rapid  growth,  is  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and  brooks  which 
pass  through  a  level  country.  In  such  situations,  the  timberproducing  kinds 
attain  a  larger  size  than  in  any  other ;  and  larger  hoops  and  basket-rods  are 
there  also  produced :  but  both  kinds  of  produce  roay  aiso  be  obtained  in  dry 
upland  soils,  that  are  deep  and  free ;  and  the  wood  fi*om  such  s^mIs  will  be  of 
a  finer  grain,  and  the  hoops  and  basket-rods  smaller  and  tougher,  than  when 
the  growth  has  been  impelled  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  water.  The  best 
tree  willow  for  thriving  in  dry  uplands  is  the  S.  &lba ;  and  the  best  basket 
wiilow  is  the  grey  or  brindled  wiJiow,  first  recommended  by  Phillips  of  £ly, 
under  that  name. 

Propagation,  All  the  wlllows  are  propagated  by  cuttings ;  though  some  of 
the  more  rare  alpine  kinds  root  with  difficulty.  Some  species  propagate  very 
readily  from  seeds ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tluit  grafting,  and  other 
similar  modes  of  propiwation,  would  be  as  successful  in  tliis  genus  as  in  most 
others.  The  cuttmgs  tor  plants  which  are  to  be  grown  in  nurseries  previousl  v 
to  their  removal  to  their  final  situation  may  be  roade  of  one-year-oid  wood, 
about  1  ft.  in  iei^h,  cut  straight  across  at  the  lower  end,  and  sloping  at 
the  upper  ead,    They  may  be  about  Ih,  m  length,  0  in.  of  which  should 
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be  inserted  in  the  soil;  the  cutttng  being  plaoed  perpciktiettlaiiv,  aad  the 
8otl  pressed  6srm\y  to  it,  more  especially  at  its  lower  extremity.  The  reaaon 
wby  the  k>wer  end  of  the  cutting  is  cut  directly  acrost»  and  not  aloping  like 
the  upper  end,  is,  that  it  may  iorm  an  eoual  callosKy  all  rouod  it,  and,  con- 
sequently,  throw  out  an  equal  number  ot  roots  firom  that  calloeity  on  erery 
stde.  The  reason  why  the  cutting  is  pJaced  upright  is,  that  the  roots  may  be 
principally  formed  at  its  lower  extremity ;  because  that  makes  a  handsomer 
and  more  syrametrical  plant  than  when  the  roots  are  protruded  partly  from 
the  lower  end,  and  paitly  from  the  side.  It  is  found  from  expenence,  that, 
when  a  cutting  is  put  in  in  a  sloping  direction,  roots  are  protruded  nearly 
equally  through  all  that  part  that  is  buried  in  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  haa 
been  more  closely  pressed  aoainst  one  part  than  another;  in  which  case 
the  roots  will  there  be  protruoed  in  greater  abundance ;  and,  if  the  soil  has 
not  been  pressed  to  the  lower  extremity,  it  will  probably  produce  no  roota 
at  aJl  there,  but  rot.  The  upper  extreuiity  of  the  cutting  is  cut  in  a  sloping 
direction,  merdy  to  throw  off  the  rain.  When  willows  are  to  be  planted 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  cuttii^  may  be  made  of  the  two-years-old 
wood,  about  2  ft.  long,  and  cut  in  a  sloping  direction  at  both  ends.  The 
adrantages  of  cboosin^  the  two-years-old  wood  is,  that  the  plants  produced 
are  more  Yigorous,  which  is  not  aiways  desirable  in  plants  that  are  to  oe  trans* 
planted,  on  account  of  their  greater  bulk,  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
their  removal.  The  cuttings  of  the  two-years-old  wood  should  be  inserted 
in  the  ground,  either  by  raeans  of  an  iron-pointed  dibber,  or  merely  by  beina 
poshed  in,  at  least  10  in.  in  length,  and  made  firm  by  tr€«ding,  They  should 
be  inserted  in  a  sbmting  direction ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  aiso  of 
being  made  firra  duriag  the  whole  length  ot  the  part  buried  in  the  soil, 
roots  are  protruded  not  only  at  the  lower  end,  but  throughout  the  whoie 
length  of  the  part  which  is  m  the  ground.  This  mode  of  making  cutdngs^ 
andof  inserting  them,  is  more  particularly  necessary  when  a  piantation  of 
wiJlows  is  made  in  a  ^rassy  surface  on  the  banks  of  nvers  or  streams.  €ut- 
tings  of  the  smaller  kmds  of  willows,  and  especially  of  those  kinds  whicfa  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  strike,  should  be  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  kept  moist.  The  few  that  are  extremely  difllcult  to  strike 
should  have  thetr  cuttings  formed  of  the  growing  wood  with  the  leaves  on ; 
and,  after  being  planted  in  saiid,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  hand-glasa. 
The  best  season  for  putting  in  cutUngs  of  the  winter's  wood  ia  the  autumn, 
in  consequence  of  which  tne  buds  swell  durinff  the  winter,  and  are  ready  to 
grow  with  vigour  in  the  spring ;  but  tn  wet  soil,  and  in  climates  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  by  the  frost  in  the  winter  season,  cuttings  planted  ia 
autumn  ought  to  be  roade  firm  a  second  time  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  willow  which  propagates  itself  by  scneds  in  Europe  is  the  S, 
c^rea,  and  its  \erv  numerous  allie^  kinds.  The  seeds  are  small  and  Uack,  and 
enveloped  in  a  tuft  of  cottony  matter.  They  are  ripe  in  May,  or  early  in 
June;  and  they  are  speedily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  If  they  fall  in  soil 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  if  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  happen  soon 
afterwards,  they  will  spring  up  in  three  weeks,  aud  produce  plants  3  in.  or 
4  in.  hieh  before  the  end  of  the  season.  In  France,  Bosc  informs  its,  this 
kind  ofwiilow  is  sometimes  raised  from  seed,  in  the  govemment  nurseries, 
for  transplantation  into  the  national  forests ;  and  all  that  it  requires  is,  to  be 
sown  on  an  even  sitrfuce,  well  watered,  and  very  sligbtly  covei^  with  loose 
litter.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  willow  havine  ever  been  grafted,  thongh  we 
think  very  citrioits  and  beautiful  plants  mignt  be  formed  by  grafting  the 
trailtng  sorts  standard  higb,  or  by  grafting  a  number  of  sorts  on  one  tree. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  seedlmg  willows  are  collected  in  the  indigenotts 
woods  by  the  country  people,  by  whom  they  are  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen, 
wbo  grow  them  for  one  or  two  years,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  planting 
in  coppice-woods. 

Ctdture.  The  first  point  to  be  attendcd  to  in  the  culture  of  any  species 
of  wiUow,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  is,  to  determtne  whether  the  male  or  the 
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female  plant  is  the  more  desirable  kiod  for  the  object  of  the  cultivator.  There 
caa  be  no  doubt  that  the  female  of  every  species  is  tbe  more  vigorous-growing 
plant ;  and,  consequently,  where  timber  or  coppice-wood,  hoops,  or  rods  for 
the  larger  kinds  of  basketwork,  are  the  produce  wanted,  the  femaie  of  the 
species  to  be  cultivated  ought  to  be  preferred,  however  difficult  it  may  be, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  nursery  culture  of  willows,  to  procure  plants 
the  sex  of  which  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  bave  before  observed, 
when  tou^,  yet  delicate,  rods  are  required  for  basket-making,  not  only  the 
finer-growing  species,  but  the  males  of  these  species,  ought  to  be  selected.  It 
ought  aiso  to  be  bome  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  vidllows,  to  be  of 
any  use,  either  as  basket-rods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber  trees,  must  annually 
ripen  their  shoots ;  and  that,  in  cold  climates,  this  cannot  be  done  where 
they  are  grown  in  soil  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  late  in  the 
season.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier  should  be  the  soil;  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  perfectly  ripening  the  wood.  In  regard  to  gene- 
ral  management,  few  ligneous  plants  require  so  little  care  as  the  willow,  wben 
cultivated  as  timber  or  coppice-wood ;  but  considerable  care  is  requisite 
where  it  is  grown  for  hoops  or  rods  for  wickerwork. 

CuUure  of  Tree  Willows,  Willow  groves,  or  plantations  of  the  tree  in 
masses  for  the  production  of  timber,  are  best  formed  in  low  moist  bottoms, 
whicb,  however,  must  be  drained  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  soil  may 
never  become  saturated  with  sta^nant  water.  When  planted  in  rowp,  or  as 
single  trees,  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  willow  is  along  the  high 
banks  of  rivers,  brooks,  or  ditches.  Some  sorts,  and  especially  S.  &lba  and 
S,  Russelltana,  mav  also  be  planted  in  upland  soil  in  masses ;  and  S.  diprea 
wili  succeed  in  cold,  boggy,  or  marshy  soil,  if  drained ;  but  neither  this  nor 
any  otber  kind  of  tree  wmow  will  produce  dmber  in  peat,  gravel,  sand,  or 
cbalk.  When  willows  are  intended  to  remain  where  they  are  first  planted, 
and  to  grow  up  as  trees,  all  that  is  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
growth,  is  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  but  the  strongest  one,  which  is  left  to 
become  the  stem  of  the  future  tree.  The  afler-management  of  thinning, 
pruning,  &c.,  difiers  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  routine  culture  of  timber 
trees.  In  felling  willow  trees  when  the  bark  is  an  object,  the  trees  may 
either  be  barked  standing,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  cut  down  in  the  August 
following  ;  or  cut  down  in  May,  and  dbbarked  whiie  lying  on  the  ground. 

Choice  o/  Specietjbr  gromng  at  T^mber  Treet.  S.  dlba,  which  wilT  attain  the 
hei^t  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  20  years.  iS^.  RusselliaW  and  5.  fi-&gilis, 
which  are  fireauentlv  confounded;  and,  indeed,  in  extemal  appearance 
differ  very  sliffntly  from  each  other,  except  in  size.  jS^.  RusselUana  grows 
as  rapidly,  and  to  as  great  a  height,  as  S.  dlba ;  but  S.  fragilis,  though  it  grows 
with  equal  rapidity,  does  not  attain  so  great  a  height.  S  caprea,  and  some 
of  its  ailied  kinds,  grow  as  rapidly  aa  S.  fHtgilis  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
and  will  attain  neanv  the  same  hei^t  as  that  species  in  the  same  time ; 
that  is,  on  good  soil,  n^om  30  fl.  to  40  ft.  in  twenty  years.  According  to  Bosc, 
S.  caprea  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  tree  willows  grown  in  France. 
Other  wiilows,  which  attain  a  timber-like  size,  or  about  30  ft.  or  40  fl.  in  twenty 
years,  are,  jS^.  tri&ndra,  S.  rotund^ta,  S.  lucida,  S.  M^yeridna,  S.  prae^cox,  S. 
Pontederana,  S.  acumin^ta,  S,  pentdndra,  S.  vitellina,  and  S.  omygdaUna. 
Many^  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  otner  species,  in  pood  soil,  if  allowed  sufficient 
room,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  would  attam  the  size  and  character  of 
trees ;  but,  with  a  view  to  dmber,  the  four  species  first  mentioned,  viz.  S. 
ilba,  iS^.  RusselUana,  S.  frdgilis,  and  S.  caprea,  are  alone  worth  cultivating. 

CuUure  qf  the  fViiiow  at  Coppice^wood.  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose 
are  S.  c^prea  and  its  allied  kinds.  Plants  may  either  be  rabed  from 
cuttings  or  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
plantation,  they  may  beplaced  at  4  ft.  or  5  fl.  apart  every  way ;  and  aflerwards 
thinned  out  as  the  stools  increase  in  size.  No  other  species  of  willow  will 
produce  such  vigorous  shoots  in  a  bad  soil ;  and  in  a  good  soil,  af^  being 
cut  over,  shoots  of  one  year  may  frequently  be  found  &om  10  fl.  to  12  ft.  in 
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lengtli,  and  2  tn.  hi  diain«ter  at  the  lower  end.  Sndi  shoots  nadce  excellent 
boo^,  or  rods  for  cratework,  hurdles,  and  different  other  wickerworks,  and  also 
rods  for  tying  plants,  and  for  fencing.  In  good  soi],  a  coppice  of  tbia 
species,  will  produce  the  greatest  retum  in  poles,  hoops,  and  rods,  every  fivc, 
81X,  seven,  or  eight  years  ;  and  in  middling  soil,  where  it  is  grown  cbieflj  for 
fiiggot-wood,  it  will  produce  the  greatest  retum  every  three,  four,  or  fir^ 
years.  In  hEid  soil  (and  on  sucb  soil  only  should  it  be  grown  for  the  leaves), 
the  plants  should  be  cut  over  every  vear,  or  every  two  years,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  the  leaves  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  na^,  and  afterwards 
stack^.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  ^reat  pnjudice  in  Britain  against 
feeding  cattle  with  tbe  shoots  of  aoy  descnption  of  ligneous  pkmt,  either  in  a 
green  or  dried  state :  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  there  is  one  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  forze ;  and,  if  that  is  found  so  well  worth  cultiu*e  as  a  hcrbage 
plant,  why  may  not  the  willow  be  found  equally  advantageous  for  a  similar 
parpose,  under  particular  drcumstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  ? 

For  the  coareer  description  of  basketwork,  the  plants  in  a  coppice-wood 
Biay  be  cut  over  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  Noverober.  To  preserve  the 
vigour  of  the  stools,  the  shoots  should  not  be  cut  over  when  in  a  green  state, 
in  August,  for  two  vears  in  succession ;  but  a  crop  of  the  twigs  with  the 
ieaves  on,  cut  at  the  end  of  August,  should  altemate  with  a  crop  of  tfae 
twigs  without  the  leaves,  cut  in  the  following  year  in  November.  (oee  Bosc 
Naitv.  Cours,  (tAgri,^  tom  xiii.  p.  440.)  These  mles  are  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple  laid  down  by  Varrennes  de  Fenille,  that  the  poorer  the  soil  is,  the  oftener 
the  wood  that  grows  on  it  ought  to  be  cut  over. 

Tlie  Culture  ofihe  WUlow  Jbr  Hoops.  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are 
S,  vhninalis  and  S,  c^prea.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  the  S.  vimi- 
nidis  was  cultivated  for  hoops,  in  Holland,  fi^oro  the  first  establishment  of  the 
herring  fishery  in  that  country,  which,  according  to  M'CuUoch,  was  in  1 164 ; 
or,  rather,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Dutch  leaming  to  pickle  their  herrings,  and 
pack  them  in  barrels,  which  they  were  taugfat  to  do  by  Beukelson,  who  died  in 
1397,  and  to  whose  raemory  Charles  V.  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  at  Biervliet, 
near  Sluys.  Tfae  Dutcfa  boors,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  witfaout  knowing  any 
thing  of  tfae  sexes  of  willows,  selected  tfaose  plants  of  S.  viminMis  tfaat 
app^ired  to  tfaem  to  be  of  tfae  most  vigorous  growtfa,  and  tfaus  unintentionaUy 
propagated  only  tfae  female.  As  all  tfae  plants  of  S.  viminklis  grown  in 
Scotland  were  originally  obtained  from  Holland,  tfaey  are,  consequently, 
almost  all  females ;  and  we  suppose  tfae  same  tfaing  is  tfae  case  in  Engkmd. 
We  mention  tfais  drcumstance  here,  because  it  shows  tfae  practical  use  tfaat 
may  be  made  of  a  botanical  knowiedge  of  wUlows ;  since,  by  ordering  tfae 
fomale  only  of  any  given  spedes,  tfae  planter  may  be  sure  of  faaving  aU  strong 
and  vigorous-growing  plants.  Tfae  soU,  for  a  plantation  of  faoop  wUlows, 
ongfat  to  be  good  and  deep,  weU  trencfaed,  and  evenmanured,beforeplanting 
tfae  sets.  It  sfaould  be  m  a  situation  naturaUy  moist,  but  so  tfaorougfaly 
drained  as  at  no  time  to  be  stagnated  by  water.  Tfae  drains  sfaouid  be  at 
r^lar  distances,  so  as  to  tfarow  Uie  surface  between  tfaem  intobeds,orcoropart- 
ments ;  and  they  may  be  made  open,  or  buUt  up  on  tfae  sides,  and  covered 
witfa  flagstone.  If  they  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  filled  with  water  at 
pleasure,  in  tfae  eariv  part  of  summer,  tfaat  circumstance  will  contribute 
roaterially  to  tfae  rapid  growtfa  of  tfae  plants.  Hoop  willows  may  be  grown 
along  the  faigfa  banks  of  rivers  or  ditches  wfaere  tfae  extremities  of  tfae  roots 
will  reach  the  water,  but  where  tfae  great  bod^  of  tfaem  arc  in  tfae  soil  above 
its  level,  with  perfect  success ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  plant  tbem  unon  poor  or 
drj  soil,  or  upon  soU,  wfaetfaer  ricfa  or  poor,  wfaich  is  continualiy  saturated 
with  water  to  witfain  a  foot  or  two  of  tfae  surface.  Tfae  cuttinss  may  be 
planted  in  rows  2  fL  apart,  and  at  18  in.  distance  in  tfae  rows.  Tfae  shoots  pro- 
dnced  sfaould  not  be  cut  offtiU  tfae  second  year  afler  planting ;  as  by  tfais  time, 
as  Sang  observes,  **  tfaey  wiU  generally  faave  formed  one  strong  sboot,  witb, 
probabTy,  some  inferior  twigs.  At  the  first  cutting,  care  must  be  had  not  to 
aUow  any  part  of  tfae  small  twigs  or  side  sboots  to  be  lefty  but  to  cut  them 
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deui  off :  were  apart  of  these  stnall  shoots  allowed  to  remain,  they  miffht 
produce  a  crop  ot  twigs  fit  for  wickerworlc,  but  by  iio  means  adapted  K)r 
noops.  It  is  better  to  hare  a  few  good  growths  for  that  purpose^  than  a 
protusion  of  inferior  ones.  At  no  period  shonld  anj  one  stooi  be  aliowed 
to  bear  manj  ahoots,  otherwise  they  wiil  be  small  and  worthless.  Every 
manager  of  willows  has  it  in  his  power  to  increase  or  dtminish  the  nurober  of 
shoots  on  the  plants  under  his  care ;  for,  if  he  take  off  the  shoota  clean  by  the 
8tem  of  the  plant,  in  sprmg,  the  number  of  shoots  wili  be  proportionaily 
diminished  in  the  followine  seaaon."  (Plant.  Kal,,  p.  533.)  Hods  for  hoops 
may  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year*8  growtn,  according  to  tne 
aize  of  the  hoops  wanted.  In  poor  soiJ,  or  in  plantations  nearly  wom  out, 
tbe  rods  wiil  require  three  yeanr  growth  to  enable  them  toattain  theirproper 
mae,  **  The  proper  season  for  cutting  wiilow  rods  intended  for  hoops  is 
any  time  dnring  the  month  of  Novemte*,  immediately  after  the  leares  twye 
dropped,  The  cut  should  be  made  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  place 
wbence  tfae  shoot  issued  ;  and  it  should  be  in  a  sloping  direction,  at  the  baclc 
of  the  uppermost  bud  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  on  the  stool.  In  cut- 
ting  hoop  wiliows  from  the  stools,  th^  swell  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  only 
should  be  Idi.  This  part  is  ampl^  fumished  with  proper  buds,  to  serve  as 
oiitlets  for  the  risin^  sap ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  so  much  at  the 
bottom  of  those  as  ik  necessary  in  the  case  of  basket  willows,  especially  as  fewer 
shoots  are  required  in  the  present  case."  (Idid,,  p.  534.)  We  agree  with  Sang  in 
bein^  **  decidedly  hostile  to  the  barbarous"  manner  in  which  coopers  frequently 
cut  hoops  from  the  stools.  Under  the  idea  of  preventin^  the  hoops  firom  being 
splity  they  hack  the  rods  cff  by  cutting  downwards  with  a  hand-bill ;  **  and 
tnut  the  under  part  lefl  upon  the  stooi  is  split  into  roany  pieces,  to  the 
roanifeat  injury  of  the  plant.'*  {Ilrid.)  The  duration  of  willow  plantadons 
grown  fbr  the  hoops  is  considerably  longer  than  when'  they  are  grown  for 
basket-making;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  stronger  sboots,  and  of  their 
remaining  on  the  stoob  two  or  three  years,  greater  strength  is  thrown  into 
theroot. 

Tke  Culhtre  of  Willows  Jbr  Batket-Rodt,  Almost  all  the  species  of  willows 
may  be  grown  for  this  purpose ;  but  some  are  greatly  preferable  to  others. 
The  most  vigorous-growing  basket  willow  is,  unquestionably,  S,  viroinMis ; 
and  it  is  also  the  sort  roost  generally  cultivated  tor  that  purpose.  It  has 
no  disadvantage  that  wc  are  aware  of,  except  that  in  cold  wet  seasons,  and 
in  a  moist  soi^  it  does  not  always  ripen  the  pomts  of  its  shoots.  S,  rikbra, 
S.  Forbydna,  S,  decfpiens,  and  S.  stipul^ris  are  excellent  spedes,  of  less 
vigoroos  growth  than  S,  vimin^is,  wluch  ripen  the  points  ot  their  sboots 
pmectly  in  most  seasons.  The  best  of  these  is,  perbaps,  S,  Foibydna,  S, 
tri4ndra  is  nearly  as  vigorous  as  S^  viminalis.  S,  /f^lix,  S,  vitelllnay 
and  S,  purpikrea  are  very  desirable  spedes,  where  small  tough  rods  are  re- 
ouired.  Various  other  sorts  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  these  we  consider  as  bv 
iar  the  most  vaUiable.  The  soil  for  basket  willows  ought  to  be  deep,  well 
drained,  and  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the  situation  ou^t  to  be  low,  level, 
and  naturally  rooist ;  and,  if^  tbere  is  a  command  of  water  for  irrigation,  so 
rouch  the  better.  "  There  are  few  soils,"  Sang  observes,  "  that  wifi  not  bear 
willows;  yet  some  situations  are  very  unfit  for  them.  Dryand  exposed 
grounds,  peat  raoss,  and  land  covered  with  standin^  water,  or  a  quagmire,  are 
not  at  ail  suitable.  Hollows,  the  soii  of  which  is  coroposed  of  ridi,  soft, 
earthy  partides,  and  which  can  be  laid  dry,  are  the  most  eligible  for  converting 
into  osieries  ;  and,  if  such  can  be  occasionally  soaked  with  water  during  the 
dry  months  in  summer,  the  situation  may  be  considered  perfect.  Completdy 
draintng  tlie  site  of  a  basket  willow  pfantation  is  the  first  step  towards  its 
forroation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  6rom  it.  Drains,  in  any  soil  which  is  to  be  occupied 
with  a  permanent  crop  of  trees,  should  be  constructed  upon  principles  of 
durabihty.  If  the  drains  be  what  are  called  mbble  drains,  the  interstices  will 
•OQB  be  fiikd  up  with  the  ftbres  of  the  vriliow  roots^  whicb  M&tl  creqp  down 
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to  bnbibe  the  oothsg  w«ter.  They  ou^it,  tbertfbre,  either  to  btopen  draiaf» 
or  drakis  built  ob  tfae  aides,  a&d  oorered  orer  with  flag8>  to  prerrat  their 
being  choked  op  with  the  roots.  A  Tviety  of  caeei  may,  howerer,  occur, 
where  it  will  b^  impoesibk  to  ibrm  corered  draiDs  ;  or  where,  perhapa,  the 
expeDse  mkht  opente  as  a  prohibitioD  to  doing  to  with  the  view  of  pkmting 
wfllows.  In  saeh  casea,  the  grouod  may  be  formed  into  beds  of  a  leai  or 
greater  sixe,  accordkig  to  drcumstances,  by  open  cuts,  or  draina,of  a  suffident 
width  and  depth  to  keep  the  loil  dry.  These  open  dndns  will  require  to  be 
cleaned  out  crery  autumn  and  sprin^;  and  the  deanings  may  be  acattered 
over  the  general  surfiiee  of  the  betb.  In  preparing  groui^  for  an  oder  phm* 
tation,  if  the  soil  be  poor«  it  should  be  as  wdl  drcssed  with  dung  as  if  it  were 
intended  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  The  manore  moat  proper  ibr  willows 
is  stable  dung."  (PknU,  Kal.,  p.  526.)  Sang  "  tried  lime  as  a  manure  for 
willows,  but  found  the  twigs  mudi  fired,  or  spotted,  with  a  sort  of  canker ;  and, 
in  attempting  to  bend  them,  they  readily  broke  over  at  the  cankered  pkce. 
Indeed,  if  a  piantation  of  osiers  be  formecf  previously  to  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  recepdon  of  the  pknts,  the  saving  of  the  first  expense  wili  be 
found  a  most  severe  kMs  in  the  eno,  by  the  diminution  of  tbe  crop  ia  the  suc- 
ceeding  seasons.  In  no  case  should  a  plantation  of  wilk>w8  be  attempted, 
bot  m  prepared  ground ;  except,  perhaps,  where  a  few  rows  may  be  intro* 
duced  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  river,  or  on  the  top  of  the  banks  of  ditches, 
which  form,  in  many  instances,  the  banier  of  the  waters,  where  the  soil  caa 
scarcely  be  dug  or  otherwise  amdk)rated.  Nothm^  can  be  farther  from  bdng 
good  management  than  planting  the  tnincheoos  m  grass  kmd,  and  alk>wing 
the  sward  to  remain  green  under,  or  aroong  the  crop.  Having  fized  upon 
the  spot,  and  having  also  carefiiUy  prepared  the  ground,  the  next  step  is  to 
procure  pkmts.  These  should  be  of  the  kutt  year  s  wood,  or  of  shoots  of  one 
year  old,  taken  from  the  under  end  of  wdl-ripened  shoots  of  good  sise, 
and  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  they  shoukl  be  in 
lengths  of  \(t.  or  1  ft.  4  in.  Every  vigorous  shoot  wiil  afibrd  two  or  three 
pkmts.  The  upper  end,  as  fitf  as  it  appears  soh,  beuig  unripe,  should  be  dis- 
carded ;  because  such  wood  wiU  only  produce  weak  pkmts,  and  wiU  not 
raake  such  good  roots  the  first  season,  as  the  firmer  parts  of  the  shoots  wiU 
do.  Pieces  of  two-years-old  shoots  of  tlie  same  length,  aud  cut  in  the  same 
nanner,  may  also  be  used ;  but  these  are  more  expensive,  and  not  better  for 
the  purpose,  thsn  the  former.  The  distances  at  wliich  osiers  for  baskets  or 
wickerwork  ought  to  be  pkmted  are  18  in.  between  the  rows,  and  ]2in. 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  distancc  wiU  not  be  too  thick  for  at  least  five  or  six 
yeers  ;  but,  after  that  period,  every  altemate  plant  should  be  stubbed  up ; 
which  wiU  leave  those  renudning  at  2  fl.  apart  in  the  rows.*'  (Ibid.,'p,  529.) 
**  Osier  plantations,"  Sang  continues,  '*  must  be  carefuUy  hoed  and  cleaned 
every  vear.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  of  twigs, 
afier  due  prcperation  of  the  soil,  than  ke^ing  it  and  the  plants  clean.  l%e 
stools  shoold  be  carefuUy  attended  to  annuaUy,  from  the  first  year  of  pro* 
dndng  a  crop  of  twigs,  in  order  to  keep  them  dear  of  rotten  stumps,  and  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  overcrowded  at  the  bottoms  of  the  shoots.  When  these 
have  become  too  aumerous,  they  should  be  carefuUy  thinned  out,  and  also  cut 
down,  leaving  only  an  eye  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  eaeh,  untal  they  be  dimi- 
nished  to  sudi  a  number  as  the  stool  is  capable  of  supporting  with  vigour 
throughout  the  season.  A  besket-maker  finds  more  service  from  one  shoot  of 
6ft.or8ft.in  leogth,  than  from  four  of  Sh,  in  length ;  and  one  of  the  first 
dimenaions  wiU  not  exhaust  the  stool  or  the  land  so  nmch  as  four  of  the 
others.  The  proper  season  for  deaninff  and  thinning  the  stodis  is  fircsn  the 
Ist  of  March  to  the  middle  of  AprU."  (Ibid.,  p.  530.)  The  ratk>nale  of 
dioosing  this  season  for  the  operation  of  cleaning  tne  plants  is,  that,  if  it  were 
perfom^  in  the  autumn,  the  germs  of  the  buds  existmg  at  the  base  of  the 
small  shoots  cleaned  off  womd  sweU  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  be 
Imble  to  throw  out  shoots  in  the  followmg  spring ;  whereas,  by  delaying  the 
cuttmg  offof  these  tiU  the  sap  is  in  motk>n,  the  germs  remam  dormant,  the 
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whok  corrent  of  die  sap  bebg  taken  up  by  tfae  buds  already  ftilly  formed. 
"  The  deaniDg  of  the  plants/'  Sang  continues,  "is  done  ynth  a  sharp  knife  ^  and, 
if  it  hatf  been  regulariy  atteuded  to  6rom  the  establishment  of  the  plantation, 
it  18  neither  troublesome  nor  expensive :  indeed,  this  care  is  necessary,  were 
it  onlv  for  keeping  the  plants  free  from  destructive  insects.  The  shoots 
should  not  be  cut  tUl  tbe  second  auturon  after  pianting ;  for,  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  uncut  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  stools  become  stronger  and  more 
able  to  produce  a  good  crop,  than  if  cut  at  an  earlier  period.  Indeed,  by  the 
third  autumn  afler  plantinf,  under  the  above  management,  the  crop  wul  be 
of  very  considerable  value?'  (JWrf.,  p.  332.) 

Cuiting,  The  proper  season  for  cuttin;;  basket  willows  is  the  autumn, 
immediatelv  afler  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  advantage  of  cutting  at  thts 
season  is,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  to  produce  the  shoots  for  the  succeed- 
ing  crop  immediateiy  begin  to  swell,  and  grow  in  strength  during  the  winter ; 
and,  consequentiy,  they  inake  much  earlier  and  stronger  shoots  in  the  following 
spring.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  rods,  thcy  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  cach 
^nendly  about  3ft.  9  in.  in  girt,  and  if  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  green, 
that  is  with  the  bark  on,  they  are  set  on  their  thick  ends  in  standing  water, 
to  the  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  Here  they  remain  durin^  winter  and  spring, 
tili  the  shoots  bq^  to  sprout,  which  generally  happens,  m  the  neighbourhocxl 
of  London,  about  the  end  of  February,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  peeled. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  osiers  are  cut  with  the  leaves  on,  in  which  case  they 
should  never  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  on  account  of  the  fermentation  that  would 
be  produced  by  binding  them  closely  together  in  that  state ;  but  the  rods 
should  be  set  up  thinly  and  loosely  on  end,  their  tops  leaning  against  a  rod 
aupported  on  two  props. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  when  a  basket-maker  purchases  green  rods,  he  measures 
the  bundles,  or  bolts,  as  they  are  termed,  by  a  band  an  ell  long  (l^yard,  or 
3  ft.  9  in.) ;  which  band,  previously  to  tying  it  round  the  rods,  he  marks  at  the 
point  to  which  thegiven  length  extends  :  witli  this  he  binds  the  bundleas  soon 
as  it  appears  large  enough  to  fill  the  band,  and  afterwards  completes  the  bundle 
by  pusning  under  the  band  as  many  rods  as  he  can.  For  this  purpose,  thc  large 
rods  are  laid  aside,  from  their  filling  up  the  given  space  more  quickly  than  the 
amailer  ones ;  and  ali  the  rods  must  be  laid  parallel  to  one  another  in  the 
bundle.  Three  bands  are  bound  round  each  bundle;  viz.  one  towards  each 
extremity,  and  the  third  in  the  roiddle.  The  one  nearest  the  lower  end,  which 
should  be  at  the  distance  of  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom,  is  the  measuring  band. 
In  forming  their  bundles^basket-miikers  tie  up  a  small  armful  (which  they  call  a 
calf  ),  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  so  that  the  ends 
extend  about  1  ft.  beyond  the  bottom,  and  tie  it  up  in  this  state.  By  lifling 
\ip  the  bundle  a  few  times»  and  letting  it  fall  on  its  base  to  the  ground,  the 
calf  b  driven  up,  and,  actmg  as  a  wedge,  tightens  the  bundle.  A  machine 
called  a  dumb-boy,  made  of  wood  and  rope,  is  used  by  some  purcbasers  for 
compressing  the  greatest  possible  nuinber  of  rods  into  a  bundle.  Another 
macbine,  c^Ied  a  cow,  which  is  made  of  iron,  has  a  still  greater  power  of 
compression  than  the  dumb-boy.  The  usual  price  for  common  green  osiers, 
in  Cambridgeahire  and  Sufiblk,  is  U.  6d.  per  bundle.  About  London,  the 
bundles  are  of  the  same  size,  and  the  price  varies  from  2s,  to  3s.  per  buncUe. 

7^  OperatioH  ofPeckng  is  very  simple,  and  is  commonly  done  by  infirm  or 
old  men  or  women,  at  so  much  a  bundle.  The  apparatus  for  peeling  consibts 
of  two  round  roda  of  iron,  nearly  \  in.  thick,  1  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  tapering  a 
little  upwards»  welded  together,  at  tbe  one  end  which  is  sharpened,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  easily  thrust  down  into  the  ground.  When  the  instrument 
is  inserted  in  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to  it, 
takes  the  willow  rod  or  tvrig  in  liis  right  liand  by  the  small  end,  and  puts  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end  into  the  instrument,  the  prongs  of  whicb  he 
presses  to^ther  with  his  iefl  hand,  while  with  his  right  be  draws  the  willow 
towards  hmi ;  bv  which  operation  the  bark  wili  at  once  be  separated  from  the 
wood :  the  smaU  end  is  then  treated  inthe  same  mannery  and  the  peeiing  ia 
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coppleted.  (Sang.)  Another  mode  is,  to  fix  ft  plank  on  legs  at  a  convenient 
heiefat,  so  as  to  form  a  stool,  or  smaU  beoch,  baving  holes  bored  in  it  with  an 
inc£  aoger :  into  these  is  put  a  stick,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  cieft ; 
aod  thrmiffh  this  cleA  the  willow  twiss  are  drawn,  to  aeparate  them  from  the 
bark,  in  the  same  manner  as  througn  the  iron  rods.  (mitck,  Dend.^  p.  60.) 
After  being  peded,  the  rods  wiU  keep  in  good  condidon  for  a  long  time,  till  a 
proper  market  b  found  for  them.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark,  that 
oaicrs  in  the  peekd  8tate  will  keep  better  to  wait  a  market,  than  if  left  with 
the  hark  on ;  and  that  they  never  iail  to  produce  a  greater  retum  in  the  peeled 
state,  after  paying  for  the  labour  of  peding,  than  the>  do  when  sold  immediately 
after  they  are  cut  irom  the  stools.  (Pkmt.  KaL^  p.534.) 

Whitened,  or  p>eeled,  rods  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  the  band  of  which  is  3  ft. 
6  in.  long,  and  sold,  aboot  London,  at  from  5f .  to  7/  per  bolt,  or  bundle.  The 
rods  which  have  the  best  sale  in  the  London  market  are  those  of  S,  tri^ndra. 
Oreen  rods  are  sold  by  the  score  bolts,  and  whitened  rods  are  sold  by  the 
load  oi  80  bolts.  In  Covent  Garden  Market,  in  and  around  which  there  are 
several  basket-makers,  the  rods  of  S,  vimimilis  are  by  far  the  largest  brought 
to  market ;  and,  whether  with  or  without  the  berk  oi:,  to  them  is  exclusively 
applied  the  term  osiers.  All  the  other  kinds  of  willow  rods  are  exclusively 
tenned  willows ;  and  those  most  frequentiy  exposed  for  sale,  with  the  bark 
ODy  are  S,  decf piens  and  S,  tri4ndra.  All  the  larger  baskets,  and  all  the  ham« 
pers,  are  madeof  the  rods  of  S,  viminalis.  In  Germany,  and  also  freauently 
m  Scotland,  the  wiilows,  af^  being  cut  and  tied  up  m  bolts,  are  stacked,  or 
kept  in  an  ahry  shed ;  and,  when  tbe  bark  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  effected  by 
bouing  or  steaming  them.  The  rods,  thus  prepared,  are  considered  to  be 
rather  more  durable  than  when  the  bark  is  separated  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  the  sap ;  and  they  may  be  used  immediately  afler  cutting,  instead  of 
remaining  in  a  useless  state  for  several  months. 

Boiiet^makmg,  in  tbe  commonest  form  of  the  manufacture,  is  a  very  simple 
operation ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  it  was  formerly  understood  by  every 
country  bbourer,  and  practised  by  him  for  himself  or  his  master,  as  it  still  is 
in  Runia,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  of  the  north.  In  Britain,  and  es- 
pedally  in  Scotland,  it  was  the  custoro,  some  years  ago,  for  every  gardener  to 
onderstand  bastcet-making,  and  it  generally  formed  a  part  of  his  occupatTon  in 
the  winter  eveninffs ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  :  gardening  is  now  be- 
come  a  more  inteUectual  occupation,  and  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
are  obliged  to  spend  their  evenings,  and  every  spare  moment,  in  reading. 
Still,  we  think  that  every  gardener,  forester,  and  woodman  ought  to  know 
how  to  make  a  common  garden  basket,  and  more  especially  tnose  wicker- 
work  structures  which  are  now  in  very  general  use  for  the  protection  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  when  young,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 
These  wicker  structures  are  formed  on  the  famiUar  principle  ot  wattling  a 
hurdle  or  wickerwork  fence,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  enter  into  detaiU 
reapecting  them  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  Oard,  Mag,,  vol.  xiii., 
in  which  they  will  find  a  copious  article,  illustrated  by  engravings,  on  the 
fabrication  of  wickerwork  for  garden  purposes.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves  to  giving  ^  slight  outline  of  garden  basket  making,  as  practised  in  Scot- 
land  aod  Germany,  by  gardeners. 

Every  basket,  accoidinfl  to  the  Scotch  and  German  mode  of  construction, 
Gonatsts  of  two  parts;  the  main  ribs,  or  prindpal  parts  of  the  framework 
of  the  structure ;  and  the  filling  in,  or  wattled  part,  or  web.  The  prindpal 
rft>8,  in  common  baskets  of  a  roundish  form,  are  two :  a  vertical  rib,  or  hoop, 
tbe  upper  part  of  which  is  destined  to  form  the  handle ;  and  a  horizontal 
boop,  or  rim,  which  is  desdned  to  support  all  the  subordinate  ribs,  on 
which  the  wands  are  wattled.  The  two  main  ribs  are  first  bent  to  the  re- 
quired  £brm,  and  made  fast  at  their  extremities  by  nails  or  wire.  They 
are  then  joined  together  in  their  proper  position,  the  one  intersecting  the 
otber ;  and  they  are  afterwards  nailed  together,  or  tied  by  wire,  at  the  points 
of  intersection.    The  operation  of  wattling  is  next  commenced,  by  taking  the 
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small  end  of  a  wand,  and  passin^  it  once  or  twice  round  the  cross  fonned  by  the 
pdints  of  intersection ;  afler  which  one,  or  perhaps  two,  secondary  ribs  are  in- 
troduced  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  main  nb.  Ttie  wattling  is  then  proceeded 
with  a  little  farther,  when  two  or  more  secondary  ribs  are  introduced ;  and 
this  process  is  continued  till  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  ribs  are  put 
in  to  support  the  wattling  of  the  entire  structure.  For  coarse  baskets, 
wattled  with  rods  having  the  bark  on,  the  distance  of  3in.  or  4<in.  between 
the  subordinate  ribs,  at  the  widest  part,  will  be  sufficient ;  but  for  baskets 
made  of  peeled  rods,  even  of  the  largest  size,  4  in.  are  rather  too  much. 
When  the  form  of  the  basket  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  exactly  the  same 
process  b  pursued ;  but  sreater  care  and  skill  are  reauired  in  bendin^both  the 
main  ribs  and  the  subordinate  ribs  to  the  required  rorms.  To  fiicihtate  this, 
the  rods  which  are  to  form  the  main  ribs,  and  also  those  for  the  secondary 
ribs,  are  split  up  the  middle ;  and,  to  render  it  easier  to  bend  them,  they  are 
steeped  for  some  hours  in  cold  water.  The  rods  intended  for  the  subordinate 
ribs  are  sometimes  split  into  four  parts ;  and,  in  bending  both  the  main  and 
the  subordinate  ribs,  the  pith  is  alwavs  kept  inwards,  so  that  the  outer  side 
nrcsents  a  smooth  surface.  When  the  roas  are  to  be  split  in  two,  a  common 
knife  is  made  use  of ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  split  into  three  or  more  parts, 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  7  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut 
so  as  to  present  three  or  four  sharp  ^ges  radiating  irom  its  centre,  called 
a  cleaver,  is  made  use  of.  The  knife  being  entered  at  the  thick  end  of  the  rod, 
so  as  to  split  it  into  three  or  four  parts  for  the  length  of  1  in.,  the  split  part  is 
entered  on  the  cleaver,  and  drawn  against  it  till  the  whole  rod  is  split  from 
one  cnd  to  the  other.  This  process  is  more  simple,  rapid,  and  easy  in  the 
execution,  than  in  the  description. 

Another  Scotch  mode  of  forming  baskets  and  small  hampers  is,  by  com- 
mencins  at  the  centre  of  what  is  to  ibrm  the  bottom,  and  working  from  that 
outwards,  and,  after  the  bottom  is  completed,  upwards.  In  proceeding 
according  to  this  mode,  two  ribs,  or  larger  wands,  are  laid  on  the  floor,  cross- 
ing  each  other  at  right  ansles ;  and  one  or  two  small  wands  are  woven  round 
them,  as  a  nucleus  in  wnich  to  insert  the  end  of  other  ribs.  These  ribs, 
it  is  evident,  may  be  increased  in  number,  and  extended  in  direction,  at  plea- 
sure,  so  as  either  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket  circular,  oval,  or  right- 
angled.  When  the  work  is  completed  as  far  &s  the  sides,  the  ribs  are 
tumed  upwards,  and  thc  work  continued  in  a  perpendicular  direction  as  high 
as  required ;  when  a  horizontal  rod,  or  rim,  can  be  introduced,  and  madc 
fast  to  the  upright  rods  by  wattling.  If  a  hfmdle  is  wanted,  it  can  readily 
be  added. 

The  English  mode  of  basket-making,  which  is  in  many  respects  easier  than 
th£  Scotch  and  Oerman  mode,  is  effected  by  means  of  willow  rods  of  one 
yeaPs  growth  alone;  whereas  the  Scotch  mode  requires  the  addidon  of  rods 
of  two  years'  crowth  for  the  handles,  rims,  and  ribs ;  and,  in  the  case  of  all 
baskets  intended  to  be  tolerably  strong,  of  rods,  for  these  purposes,  of  a  tongh 
and  more  durable  kind  of  wood,  such  as  ash,  oak,  hazel,  &c.  By  thc  English 
mode,  the  workman  begins  on  the  floor,  on  which  he  lays  two,  three,  or  more 
rods,  but  commonly  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other,  and  cut  to  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  On  these  three  rods  are 
placed  other  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other  at  right  angles,  cut  also 
to  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  operator  now 
puts  his  foot  on  the  centre  of  intersection  of  the  six  rods,  and  begins  to  make 
the  rods  fast  there,  by  interweavin^,  or  wattling,  round  them,  with  small  rods. 
As  he  proceeds  with  his  interweavmg,  he  frequently  tums  round  the  skeleton 
bottom,  under  his  foot,  spreading  out  the  rods  which  form  the  ribs,  so  that 
their  extremitics,  afler  two  or  three  courses  of  wands  have  been  woven  in, 
are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  the  circumference  of  what  is  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  like  the  spokcs  of  a  wheel.  The  weaving  being 
carried  on  to  the  full  extent  of  the  bottom,  the  latter  is  now  tumed  upside 
down,  and,  the  points  of  the  radiating  ribs  being  cut  off,  a  willow  rod  is  inserted 
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on  each  side  of  each  rib,  aiid  turned  upwards ;  the  wbole  being  kept  m  an 
upright  position  by  being  bound  sliditly  together  at  their  upper  extremitieB. 
Ro<te  are  now  interwoven  between  these  upright  rods»  as  higb  as  required  for 
the  depth  of  the  basket ;  alter  wfaich  the  r^  are  looaened  at  the  top,  and 
their  ends  brought  down  and  plaited  into  an  edge  or  brim,  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore  obsenred  with  regard  to  splitting  tfae  wiliows,  is  an  operadon  much  more 
easfl^  and  rapidly  performed  tnan  described.  A  small  round  basket  or  ham- 
per  is  now  [Mt)dnced,  like  those  in  whicfa  potatoes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
London  nuffkets,  and  to  thb  a  handle  may  be  added  by  inserting  in  the  inter- 
woven  part  of  the  sides  two  or  three  rods  close  together,  at  opposite  points 
of  the  nm,  pushing  them  down  to  near  the  bottom,  and  phdting  their  upper 
ends  together  so  as  to  form  a  handle.  A  lumdle  is  also  sometimes  made  by 
forcing  down  the  ends  of  a  thick  rod,  in  the  woven  work,  before  the  rim  is 
completed ;  and  plaiting  round  it  two  or  more  of  the  ends  of  the  rods  which 
form  tfae  ribs  6rom  eadi  side.  The  durabilitv  of  the  Scotch  basket  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  En^lish  one ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  du- 
rability  of  the  handle  and  nbs,  but,  in  the  case  of  peeled  rods,  by  tfae  bark 
betng  loosened  by  boiJing,  instead  of  by  the  rising  of  the  sap. 

Both  modes  of  basket-roaking  will  readily  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing  figures :  — 


Fig,  1277.  shows  the  handle  and  rim  of  the  commonest  form  of  Scotch 
basket,  made  fast  at  the  points  of  intersection. 

Fig,  1278.  shows  the  same  skeleton,  with  the  ribs  of  one  side  added,  and 
the  wattling,  or  woven  work,  commenced. 

1«79 


/%.  1 279.  shows  the  commencement  of  the  English  mode  of  basket-maki^g ; 
in  which  a  represents  the  six  rods  that  are  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
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laid  down  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  b  the  secoild  stage,  in 
which  the  rods  are  roade  fast  by  the  commencement  of  the  weaving  process. 

Figt,  1280.  and  1281.  show  the  progress  of  weaving  the  bottom ;  the  latter 
being  what  ultimately  becomes  the  under  side,  and  the  former  the  upper 
side. 


J28(  1281 


/^.  1 282.  shows  the  bottom  complete,  the  under  side  of  it  being  uppermost. 

Fig.  1283.  shows  the  bottom  tumed  upside  down,  the  points  ot  some  of 
the  radiating  ribs  cut  ofT;  some  of  the  rods 
which  are  to  form   the    side  ribs  inserted; 
and  the   side  weaving  commenced,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  four  rods  at  c, 

Fig,  1 284.  shows  thebasket  nearly  completed, 
with  part  of  the  rim  finished,  and  the  rod  on 
which  the  handle  is  to  be  (^laced  inserted. 

Fig.  1285.  shows  the  nm  completed,  and 
part  of  the  handle  plaited. 

These  details  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
every  gardener  or  woodman  to  form  a  common 
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coarse  ba^ket,  which,  we  think,  is  all  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  division  of  labour,  can 
be  required  of  him.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  farther  information  on  this  subject  may 
consult  our  article  already  referred  to,  in  the 
Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xiii.,  or  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica,  ed.  1836 ;  or,  if  they  have  an  op- 
portunity,  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  manu- 
factory  of  an  extensive  basket-maker. 

Baskets  made  of  peeled  rods,  when  com- 
pleted,are  washed  with  clean  water,and  afler- 
wards  put  into  a  close  room,  and  bleached  by 
the  vapour  of  sulphur.  A  small  iron  vessel 
is  made  red-hot,  and  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  which  is  filled  with  baskets  piled  up  all 
round  the  sides  of  the  room.     A  lump  of 
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sulphur  (l^lb.  is  sufiicieQt  for  a  room  10  ft.  on  every  side,  and  10  ft.  high) 
is  then  dropped  into  the  iron  vessel,  and  the  operator  instantly  leaves  the 
rooiDy  shutting  it  close,  and  leaving  it  for  ten  or  twclve  hours,  generally 
all  night.  The  chemical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sulphureous 
gas  generated  operates  has  not,  we  are  informed  by  chemists,  been  yet  sa- 
tiBfactorilv  given.  Some  kinds  of  osiers  whiten  much  better  than  others. 
One  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  S,  omygdilina ;  next,  S,  triindra,  and 
S.  dedpiens  ;  and  the  worst  is  S,  Forhy dna,  the  rods  of  which  cannot  be 
whitened  at  alL 

Profit  ofa  PlantaHon  of  Osiers  Jbr  Wickerwork  or  Baiketwork,  —  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  great  profit  to  be  obtained  firom  a  plantation  of  willows  for 
hoops  or  basket-making ;  on  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  mav  be  observed» 
that  extraordinary  care,  in  the  case  of  any  crop  whatever,  will  be  attended 
with  extraordinar^  produce ;  and  that,  wherever  there  is  extraordinary  profit 
without  extraordmary  care,  there  must  be  extraordinary  risk.  This  last  is 
the  case  with  wiilow  plantations,  in  common  with  those  of  the  hop,  of  rape 
for  seed,  and  of  various  other  crops.  Mitchell  quaintly  remarks  tnat,  where 
a  quantity  of  land  is  planted  with  basket  willows,  *^  a  man  will  do  well  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  10/.  per  acre ;  for  the  plants  are  very  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  insects."  In  the  Tramactumt  ofihe  Sodetyfor  the  Encourage'» 
meni  ofArtt,  vol.  xxiii.,  for  1805,  an  account  is  ^ven  of  a  plantation  of  seven 
acres,  made  in  the  fen  lands  of  Ely,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
detaib  :  —  The  land  was  cast  into  beds  12ft.  wide,  and  raised  18  in.  higher 
than  the  general  surface,  by  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  intervenin^  open  drains. 
Fourteen  thousand  sets  were  pianted  per  acre,  and  the  followiug  is  an  account 
of  the  result: — 
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Flnt  Cort  |Mr  Acre. 

£     t.d. 
Formliigthebed  .    18     0   0 

14^000  sets,  at  liL  per  1000  .    14     0   0 

Plaiitlng.et3f.  per  1000     -       --880 
WeediDg  twioe  tbe  flnt  leaMm        .     0    16   0 


Tetal  oort  the  flnt  ycar    £9&    18   0 


Ammal  Bspanie  p«r  Aen. 

Rent 

Weeding 

Fkrith  rstca  and  fenoec 
Cutting  tbe  rods,  at  Sc  per  loore  bun- 
dlesofiSiaglrt     .       .       .       . 
Inteiett  or88<.  18«.,  tbe  flnt  ooat 
Annual  flUiug  up  oreaiualtiei  . 


«.  d. 

10   0 


Pto4ucc, 
Annual  value  oT  100  bundlei  of  rodi,  at  1«.  4d. 
Total  ezpenM  per  annum        ... 


Total  expenae  per  annum   £^   15   0 

£  ».  d 
.  10  13  0 
-     4    15    0 


Netproflt    5    18    0 

The  additional  expense  of  peelins  would  be  about  4/.  per  acre;  but  the  rods 
peeled  would  have  sold  at  a  much  nigher  price  m  proportion. 

In  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  same  woii^,  an  account  is  siven  of  a  willow  plantadon 
in  Sufiblk,  in  which  the  ground  was  ploughed  and  harrowed  ;  the  expense  of 
which,  and  of  planting  the  sets,  was  2/.  2f .  per  acre ;  and  the  number  of  sets 
planted  was  12,000  per  acre,  which  cost  10/.  The  price  of  cutdngs  of  osiers, 
m  Cambridgeshire,  in  1826,  was,  for  S,  viminlilis,  8ff.  per  tfaousand,  and  for  the 
less  common  kinds,  10«.  or  12«.  per  thousand.  Sang  mendons  inferior  soils  in 
Scotland,  which  have  produced  6rom  25/!.  to  30/.  per  acre  for  several  years  in 
succession ;  the  annual  expense  of  cleaning  being  firom  25«.  to  35«.  per  acre, 
exclu^ve  of  cutting,  rent,  mterest  of  prime  cost,  and  other  charses. 

CuUure^  ofthe  WtUowfir  Hedget,  —  The  best  kinds  of  wiUows  for  hedges  are 
those  whidi  belong  to  S.  c^rea,  because  the  young  shoots  of  these  kinds  are 
most  rigid,  and  are  certain  of  annuaUy  ripening  their  wood;  while  the  catkins 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all  others  for  bees ;  and  the  clipptngs,  or  trimmings, 
which  should  be  cut  off  in  August  or  September,  are  tne  most  valuable  of 
wiUow  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  Add,  also,  that  this  species  of  wiUow  is 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  woody  kinds,  and  that  when  the  hedge  is  cut 
down  it  wiU  reproduce  itself  the  same  season ;  and,  with  a  litde  assistance 
from  art,  become  a  fence  the  season  following. 

Fencet  of  Hve  Willow  are,  in  some 


s,  formed  by  inserting  rods  of  two 
years'  growth,  such  as  are  used  for 
making  hoops,  reduced  to  the  length 
of  6ft. ;  and  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  bemg  ^ 
inserted  in  the  soil,  a  fence  is  at  once  ^ 
produced  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  These  ^ 
rods  may  either  be  inserted  in  a  ver-  ^ 
dcal  direcdon  parallel  to  each  other, 

and  6in.  or  8m.  asunder,  as  in  Jig,  1287.  a;  in  a  sloping  direction  paraliel  to 
each  other,  as  in  fig,  1287. 6;  or  crossmg  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  in 
fig.  1286.     In  the  lattcr  case»  the  rods  require,  in  order  to  make  a  fence 
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5  ft.  6  in.  high,  to  be  cut  to  the  length  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  but  a  fence  so  formed 
has  this  adyantage,  that  the  rods  may  be  much  ferther  apart  than  when  they 
are  placed  either  vertically  or  sloping,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  two  latter 
cases,  also,  a  top  rod,  or  raU,  is  required  to  unite  the  ends  of  the  parallel  rods : 
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but  this  horiiootal  rod  roay  be  dbpensed  with  where  the  rods  are  pLuiteil 
croMBD^  each  other ;  aa,  when  that  is  the  case,  each  is  kept  in  its  pUce  by  a 
single  tie  at  any  potnt  of  intersection  near  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  advantaee 
of  placing  the  rods  either  sloping  or  intersecting  is,  that  they  push  equalTy 
throu^out ;  whereas,  wben  pia<^  perpendicularly,  they  push  cfaiefly  at  the 
sumniit.  The  durabilit^  of  fencet  of  this  description  depends  entirely  on  their 
management ;  on  suffenng  no  one  rod,  or  plant,  to  grow  roore  vigorouslv  tliun 
another ;  and  cutting  the  hedge  regularly  every  year,  either  in  Huroroer  dor  the 
leaves  as  fodder,  or  in  Noverober  for  the  twigs  for  basket-making ;  and  in 
keeping  the  base  of  tbe  hedge  at  least  twice  the  width  of  the  top. 

Cuiiure  o/  WUlowt  at  omamental  Treet  or  ShruU,  It  is  aloiost  needless  to 
repeat  what  we  have  before  stated  on  the  subject  of  rendering  trees  and  shrubs 
eitber  gardenesque,  or  picturesque,  according  to  the  character  of  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  to  be  placed.  As  gardenesque  objects,  all  tbe  shrubH,  as  well 
as  the  trees,  will  have  roost  efiect  when  trained  to  a  single  stero,  if  only  to  the 
hckht  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft  This  ak>ne  gives  them  the  character  of  art.  All  the 
trading  sorts,  such  as  S.  herbiU:ea,  S,  reticulkta,  &c.,  to  be  trulv  gardenesque, 
oogfat  to  be  grafted  standard  hufa,  for  the  saroe  reason.  For  picturesque 
deooration  in  artifidal  scenery,  aU  the  upright  shrubby  and  tree  willows  niay 
be  scattered  or  grouped  aJong  tbe  roargin  of  water ;  and  all  the  creeping  or 
trailing  kinds  pbced  on  rockwork,  and  lefl  to  taice  their  natural  shapes. 
Such  species  oi  wiUow  as  S»  pentindra,  S.  lucida,  and  one  or  two  others, 
from  having  little  of  the  aspect  oororoon  to  tfae  willow  faroily,  and,  conse- 
quently,  thar  fbrros  not  being  associated  with  the  idea  of  moiat  soil  or  water, 
may  be  placed  near  a  house,  or  in  a  shrubbery  or  flower-garden,  on  account 
of  tbeir  fragraace  and  early  blossoms :  but  this  cannot  be  recomroended  witb 
respect  to  willows  in  general,  which  always  convey  the  idea  of  tfae  vicmity  of 
water,  or  of  roarshy  ground. 

A  ScMctum  is  tfae  only  scene  in  which  a  complete  collection  of  willows  can 
be  dispiayed  to  advantage ;  because,  as  we  faave  already  observed,  willows  are 
not  trees  tliat  will  associate  well  witfa  any  other  kinds.  We  would  by  no 
means  recomniend  a  salicturo  to  be  formed  along  tfae  roargin  of  water  where 
tbe  plants  can  be  seen  onlv  on  one  side ;  unless,  indeed,  the  object  were  to  form 
picturesque  scenery.  In  this  case,  the  piauts  muy  be  grouped  in  various  ways ; 
some  on  the  margin  o(  water,  otfaers  on  tfae  open  mwn,  and  some  on  rocks, 
banks,  and  stony  places.  A  salictum  wfaere  the  object  is  to  preserve  as  rouch 
as  possible  the  indigenous  cfaaracters  of  the  kinds,  ought  to  contain  various 
surfaces  and  kinds  of  soil ;  and  be  wholly  aquatic  in  soroe  places,  and  rocky, 
gravelly,  sandy,  or  arid,  in  others.  8uch  a  salicturo  is  admu^ly  adapted  for 
billy  countries ;  and,  as  almost  all  the  willows  are  natives  of  cold  ciiroates, 
a  salictum  of  this  kind  would  be  a  scene  particularly  suitable  for  the 
Dorth  of  Scotland.  A  gardenesque  salictum  is  that  wfaicfa  would  produce 
most  effect  in  a  fertile  and  level  country ;  and,  if  water  is  at  cororoand,  it  uiay 
either  be  conducted  in  drains  under  the  surface,  for  tfae  purpose  of  irrigation 
«t  pleasure ;  or  it  roay  appear  in  a  canal,  surrounding  tfae  salicturo,  and  assum- 
ing  a  gardenesque  or  artisdcal  forro ;  or  in  a  eeoroetrical  or  gardenesque  pond 
in  the  centre.  In  such  a  salicturo,  ail  the  plants  ougfat  to  be  placed  singly, 
with  an  ample  space  between  them  to  allow  each  to  attain  its  natural  size  and 
sbape.  Tfae  creeping  and  trailing  sorts  ought  also  to  be  planted  singly,  and 
allowed  free  space  to  extend  themselves  on  ever^  side;  because,  here,  the 
object  bein^  more  to  display  botanical  character  m  a  gardenesque  roanner 
than  to  exhibit  the  curious  ^mienesaue,  it  wouid  hardly  be  proper  to  grafl 
tbe  creeping  and  trailing  sorts  standard  high,  so  as  to  make  trees  totally 
different  froro  any  ever  seen  in  nature. 

As  all  the  species  of  «S&lix  flower  in  early  spring,  or  froro  the  beginninff  of 
Blarch  to  die  roiddle  of  June,  and  as  the  flowers  are,  in  the  daytiroe  wnen 
the  son  shines,  covered  with  bees,  the  salicturo  is  one  of  tfae  most  cfaeerful 
and  inviting  of  garden  scenes  aflcr  tfae  glooro  of  winter  faas  passed  away. 
For  this  reaaon,  it  is  desirable  that  the  soil  of  the  salicturo  should  be  dry  at 
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that  season,  in  order  that  the  walks  may  be  used  without  the  risk  of  damping 
the  feet.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  when  it  can  be  accomplished,the  salictum 
should  not  be  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shrubbery  or  the  flower-garden. 
Let  us  suppose  a  collection  of  a  hundred  sorts  of  willows,  planted  in  good 
soil,  with  sufficient  room  to  assume  their  natural  sizes  and  shapes ;  that  the 
plants  have  been  ten  years  planted ;  and  that  they  are  all  in  flower,  or  coming 
mto  flower ;  and  we  shall  r^ily  imagine  that  a  scene  of  so  much  of  a  particular 
kind  of  beauty  and  splendour  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the  botanist  or  tbe 
tover  of  gardening.  For  such  a  salictum,  two  or  three  acres  would  be  reauisite; 
but  these,  we  should  think,  roight  easily  be  spared  in  the  parks  of  wealthy  pro- 
prietors  in  Ensland,  or  in  the  grounds  of  gentlemen  having  residences  in  the 
mountainous  dtstricts  of  Waies  and  Scotland. 

Accidenttf  Diteaset,  and  Intectt.  The  willow  is  subject  to  few  acddents  or 
diseases;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  insects.  ShWx  ir^lis 
Mathew  states  to  be  subject,  in  Scotland,  to  a  disease  similar  to  what  the 
canker  is  in  the  apple  tree.  This  disease,  he  says,  is  generally  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain  parts  of  the  bark  and  albumumof  the  trunk;  aportiouof  the  branches  above 
whicn  withers,  and  the  uppermost  boughs,  after  a  time,  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  stag*s  head  and  horns ;  which,  from  the  indestructibility  of  these  dead 
branches,  the  tree  retains  for  many  years ;  and  hence  the  name  of  stag^s-head 
osier,  which  is  applied  to  this  species.  This  dlsease,  and  other  causes,  espe- 
dally  in  old  trees,  give  rise  to  rottenness  in  the  trunk ;  which,  in  tfae  willow, 
from  its  being  comparatively  a  short-lived  tree,  takes  place,  more  especially  in 
wet  soils,  much  sooner  than  in  most  other  species.  Mr.  San^  mentions  (JTa/., 
p.  527.),  that  he  found  lime  produce  canker  in  the  twigs  of  basket  willows ; 
so  that,  when  he  attempted  to  bend  them,  they  broke  short  off  at  the  cankered 
place.  (Seep.  1469.) 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  insects  injurious  to  willows  b  given  bv  Mr.Wil- 
liam  Curtis, in  vol.  i.  of  the  Linncean  lyantaciiont,  published  in  1 79 1 .  This  article 
we  consider  so  interestin^  and  instructive,  that  we  shail  here  give  it  almost  entire. 
It  was  read  before  the  Lmnaean  SocietyinNovember,  1788: — "  Severai  spedes 
of  willow,  particularly  three  of  the  most  usefiil  and  omamental,  the  5.  &lbe, 
the  S,  fr^lis,  and  tbe  S,  babyl6nica,  are  well  known  to  be  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  numerous  insects,  and  of  the  larvas  of  the  C6s8us  Lignip^rda 
(a&eady  described  as  attacking  the  elm,  see  p.  1386.)  in  particular,  which  feed 
on  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  prove  uncommonlv  destructive  to  the 
latter  spedes ;  for,  as  the  larvae  in  each  tree  are  generally  numerous,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  ^ears  they  destroy  so  much  of  the  trunk,  that  the  first 
violent  g^ale  of  wmd  blows  down  the  tree.  So  infested  are  the  weepmg 
willows,  in  many  nurseries,  with  these  insects,  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  can  be 
•elected  free  from  them."  Tbe  willows  are  infested,  also,  in  the  same  wav  by 
the  larvae  of  thc  Cer&mbyx  mosch^tus ;  and  also  by  those  of  a  spedes  of  the 
Curculi6nid8e,  which  was  little  suspected  of  committing  similar  depredations, 
but  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  no  less  destructive  than  those  of  the 
6'er&mbyx  and  Cossus.  The  larvae  of  a  species  of  Nitldula  [iSlIpha  L,]  are 
also  found  to  be  injurious  in  a  siroilar  manner  to  those  above  named.^ 

In  the  beginnine  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Curtis  observed  a  young  trt»  of  the 
SkVix  vimin^lis,  whicb  had  been  planted  in  his  garden  two  years,  and  which 
was  about  6  in.  in  diamcter,  thro\fring  out  from  various  parts  of  its  trunk 
a  substance  somewhat  resembling  sawdust,  which  fell  at  itt  base  in  no  incon- 
siderable  quantitv.  This  substance,  on  a  closer  examination,  was  fbund  to 
proceed  from  holes  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  wood,  obliquelv  upwards  and  downwards.  On  its  first 
coroinff  out,  it  appeared  of  the  cofour  of  the  wood,  and  was  moist;  and  as  it 
crew  dry  it  became  of  a  browner  colour.  The  whole  of  tfae  tmnk  where  this 
mtemal  operation  was  going  forward  emitted  a  smell  somewhat  like  beer  in  a 
state  of  ferroentation ;  and  various  insects,  allured  thereby,  settled  on  the  tree, 
und  seemed  eiigcrly  to  irobibc  nourishroent  from  it :  among  others/the  Vanessa 
AtulanUi,  Cctonia  aurata,  A^ph  mellffica,  Clantharis  [Tclephoms]  Hvida,  with 
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various  species  of  M(ucm,  were  frequent  attendaots.    On  tbe  lOth  of  June» 
Bfir.  Curtn  took  the  Ceiimbyx  moschatus  on  tbe  trank,  but  saw  only  one. 

"  These  extraordmary  appearancefl,**  Mr.  Curtis  continues,  ^  stnuigely  ex* 
ched  my  curiosity ;  I  therefore  often  visited  the  tree,  and,  on  minutely 
eiamimng  its  bark,  I  discoyered  several  small  coleopterous  insects  in  its 
crences,  whidi  at  first,  from  their  great  similitude,  I  mistook  for  the  Cimex 
lectul^rius :  a  more  clo6e  inspection,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that  it  was 
Alpha  grlsea  [Nitldula  grisea  Fab,,  ^c.],  On  examininff  the  sawdust-like 
substance  in  its  moist  and  fermenting  state,  I  discovered  many  small  larvse 
feeding  amongst  it,  which,  when  fulTy  ffrown,  were  about  a  barleycom  in 
length ;  the  body  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  having  6  fore 
feet  and  2  hind  ones ;  the  head  of  a  brightish  brown  colour,  Airnished  witb 
two  jaws ;  each  joint  of  the  body  projecting  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
kind  of  serrated  appearance ;  the  neck  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  with  two 
or  more  rows  of  smidl  dots  running  therefrom  down  the  back  to  the  tail,  which 
was  terminated  by  four  smali  setse,  tuming  a  little  upwards,  the  two  lowermost 
by  much  the  longest.  The  larvas  were  generally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
toeether,  and,  on  being  disturbed,  ran  pretty  briskly.  From  their  sizc,  and 
otner  concurring  circumstances,  I  had  no  doubt  but  they  were  the  larvae  of 
the  ^pha  grisea,  feeding  on  the 

spoils  of  the  tree*8  grand  intemal         .flt?%.  ^^^ 

enem^,  Cossus  Lignipf|6rda."  Mr. 
Curtis,  beiiu^  determined  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  N.  grisea,  with  a 
hatoket  chopped  out  a  piece  of 
the  tree,  sumdent  for  the  disco- 
very ;  when  the  large  maggots  re- 
oresented  in  JSg.  1288.  at  a,  b,  were 
tbund  in  perpendicularly  cylin- 
dricai  cavities,  corroding  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  wood:  they  were 
about  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  maggot  of  the  hazel  nut,  and  very  mucfa 
reflembiing  it  in  shape;  of  a  yellowish  wnite  coiour,  gross  body,  apparently 
without  any  legs,  having  a  shining  head  of  a  chestnut  colour,  armed  with 
strong  jaws. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  cutting  out  a  piece  more  of  the  tree,  Mr.  Curtis  **  dis- 
oovered  several  5ilph»  [Nitiduke]  as  represented  'mJigA2S9,;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  found  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  the  Curcimo  [Cryptorh^nchus /i%.] 
I&pathi  (Jig,  1288,  d,  e) ;  and,  on  cutting  further  into  the  tree,  found  the  same 
spedes  just  broken  forth  firom  its  pupa(c)."  Mr.  Curtb  "was  then  satisfied 
tnat  ali  the  mischief  which  had  becn  done  to  the  tree  was  effected  by  thb  spe- 
cies  of  Curculi6nid8e,"  viz.  C,  I4pathi  (d,  e) ;  and  which  he  **  had  some  years 
before  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  of  iSahx," 
viz.  S,  vimimdis.  ItEivinff  succeeded  in  discovering  the  prindpal  circum- 
stances  of  the  history  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Curtis  was  not  a  little  anxious  to 
find  the  Niddula  in  its  pupa  state ;  and,  after  searching  for  it  in  vain  on,  and 
under,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  **  I  found,"  he  says,  '*  plenty  of  them  under  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  among  the  moist  earth  and  sawduat,  and  several,  also, 
of  the  same  insect  in  its  perfect  state.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  in 
what  manner  the  femaie  Curciklio  lapathi  deposited  ner  eggs :  most  probably 
they  are  laid  under  the  baric  at  first^  or  in  some  crack  or  crevice  of  the  tree, 
arisin^  from  an  iqjui^ ;  at  least,  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  female  C6s- 
sus  Lignip^rda  deposits  its  c^gs,  and  to  prevent  which,  we  cannot  be  too  rouch 
on  our  guard ;  for,  if  tbe  &vae  have  once  entered  the  tree,  we  shall  in  vain 
seek  a  remedy.  If  the  tree,  therefore,  sustain  any  ii\jury  from  lopping,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  a  piece  of  canvass,  spread  over  with  some  adhesive 
resinous  substance,  should  be  applied  to  the  wound ;  or  the  nurseryman  may 
find  his  acconnt  in  matting  over  the  bodies  o(  his  young  trees  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  whcn  the  moth  comes  out  of  its  chrysalis ;  or, 
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perbaps,  brushiDg  them  over  at  that  period  with  some  coal  tar  '*  may,  by  its 
tmelly  which  is  known  to  be  offensive  to  all  insects,  deter  any  from  settling  on 
tbe  trees  for  some  days  or  weeks.    In^.  1289.y/8how8  the  larvse  of  Nitldula 


grfsea ;  g,  one  of  the  same  larvse  ma^ified ;  A,  the  pupa  of  the  Nitfdula  grisea  ; 
t,  the  pupa  magnified ;  k,  the  perfect  msects ;  and  /,  the  perfect  insect  magnified. 
(Lin.  Trant,,  vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

Cryptorh^nchus  Upathi  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  osier  beds  near 
Bames  and  Mortlake.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  very  slue^h,  remaining 
nearly  stationary  upon  the  leaves  and  siender  twigs,  to  wnich  it  attaches 
itself  very  firmly,  by  means  ofits  broad  cushioned  tarsi,  and  probably,  also,  by 
the  bent  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  tibiae.  Several  interesting  particulars 
are  recorded  relative  to  this  species  in  Howitt'8  Book  of  the  Seatons,  In 
the  late  Mr.  Haworth'8  Review  of  Entomology,  published  in  the  first  part 
of  the  old  Mntomological  Societt/*s  TranMactions,  is  given  an  extract  frora  the 
Ashmolean  Appendix  to  Ray's  Historia  Inseciorum,  relative  to  the  "  Curcikiio 
Mipathi  of  Linnseus,  the  anctent  spelling  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
Ourgulio ;  which  species  was  seiected  for  two  reasons ;  '*  the  one,  because  it  is 
a  well-known  insect;  and  the  other,  because,  accordin^  to  this  ingenious  author, 
it  possesses,  though  feebly,  the  faculty  of  voice;  which  is  a  piece  of  informa» 
tion  for  which  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  this  tract."  ^  Lacessitus  vocem 
qusenilam  dedit."  The  sound  here  alluded  to  is  produced  by  the  fnction 
of  the  hollowed  base  of  the  tfaorax  against  the  elevated  firont  of  the  elytra. 

This  insect,  which  is  the  Curculio  Uipathi  of  Linnseus  {Syst.  Nat.,  ii.  608. 
%0:',  RhynchaeHius  Idpathi  of  Fabriciu8,iSs^i/.  Eleuth,,  ii.  466.,  and  Gyllenhall 
andthe  Cryptorhjnchus  Mpathi  of  Illiger  and  Stephens),  varies  in  length  from 
}  in.  to  ^  in.  It  is  of  an  opa^ue  dirty  black  colour,  with  the  sides  of  the  thorex, 
and  the  base  and  apical  portion  of  the  elytra  clothed  with  white  scales  ;  the 
thorax  and  elytra  being  also  omamented  with  minute  tufls  of  black  scales. 
It  feeds,  also,  upon  the  alders  and  sharp  dock  (Rdinex  aciktus),  according 
to  Gf  Uenhall.  Kirfoy  and  Spence,  however,  appear  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  last  habitat,  considering  the  name  I&pathi  to  have  been  given  to  the 
insect  by  mistake ;  observing  that,  as  ''  docks  of^en  grow  under  willows,  the 
mistake  in  question  might  easily  have  happened."  (Tntrod,  to  Ent.,  i.  p.  196. 
note.) 

In  the  salictum  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
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Baxter,  several  of  tfae  niecies  are  in  sorae  seasoiis  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Cryptorh^ncbus  mpathi.  Mr.  Bazter,  jun.,  informs  us  that  the  species  of 
inllow  which  are  least  iqjured  by  this  insect  are,  the  S,  pentindra,  S.  decf- 
piens,  and  S.  nfgricans.  Afler  the  wood  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  partially 
destroyed,  it  is  senerally  found  bfested  by  the  black  ant  (Formlca  ful^^ 
Latr,)y  which  is  found,  not  only  in  the  wood  of  the  wilJow,  but  in  that  ofother 
decayed  trees,  eren  in  houses,  living  on  the  decayed  rafters  and  wooden 
floors.  In  Kirby  and  8pence's  Eniomology^  these  insects  are  described  as  liring 
in  sodftties,  and  "  makin^  dieir  habitadons  in  the  trunks  of  old  oak  or  wiliow 
treo,  gnawing  the  wood  uito  numboless  stories,  more  or  less  horizontal,  the 
ceiliiigs  and  floors  of  which  are  about  five  or  six  Unes  asunder,  black,  and  as 
thin  as  card;  sometimes  supported  by  Terticai  partitions,  forming  an  infinitv  of 
apartments,  which  communicate  iu  some  pli^es  by  soiall  apertures ;  and  at 
o^ers  by  light»  cylindrical  pillars,  fumished  with  a  base  and  capital,  which  are 
arrayed  m  colonnades,  leavmg  a  communication  perfectly  free  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  5tory ."  (IMy  and  Spence's  Introd,^  &c.,  i.  p.  483.) 

By  &r  the  most  viduable  species  of  willow  in  En^ish  woods,  as  already 
stated,  is  S.  caprea;  and  on  this  the  TrochUium  crabronif6rme,  or  lunar  homet 
sphinx,  feeds,  m  its  larva  state,  upon  the  livins  wood,  by  boring  into  the  trunk, 
and  thus  destroying  the  tree.  An  account  of  tnis  msect  has  been  conmiunicated 
to  the  Magaxme  cfNatural  Hittory  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  of  which  we  give  the 
foUowing  abstract : — *'  In  the  Tramactkm*  oftke  Lhnuean  Sk)ciety,  vol.  ui.  tab.  i.,  a 
^ure  of  the  Tro- 

chllium  crabroni-  ^^90 

f6rme  0^.1290.), 
under  the  name 
of  iSphf  nx  crabro- 
nif^rmis,  is  given 
initsthreesta^. 
Lewin,thewnter 
of  the  artide, 
gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that '  the 
caterpillar  does 
not    enter     the  ~ 

wood  tiU  the  second  year  of  its  own  age ; '  and  he  states  as  a  reason,  thaf, 
«among  aU  the  numerous  larvae  he  has  found  from  June  to  November,  he 
couki  perceive  but  a  slieht  difierence  in  size.  Possibly,  therefore,  they  may 
feed  on  the  tender  ba»  of  the  sallow  root  the  first  year  af^  they  are 
hatched.' "  ThiB,  Mr.  Bree  thinks,  is  very  probably  the  case ;  for  he  adds  that 
he  has  not  observed  in  the  wood  any  perforations  of  a  very  smaU  size,  or 
such  as  have  the  appearance  of  havmg  been  made  by  caterpiUarB  newly 
hatched.  As  the  caterpUlar  eaU  its  way  vpwardf  through  the  sotid  wood,  a 
question  may  arise:  How  is  the  sphinx,  when  itbursts  finom  the  chrysaUs, 
to  make  its  escape  out  of  the  wood  without  iniury  ?  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty,  mstinct  directs  the  caterpUlar,  before  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  to  tum 
tts  head  downwards,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  orifice,  which  afibrds  a  ready 
exit  for  the  winged  insect.  A  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  LmMBon  IVantac^ 
Uons  above  rcferred  to  is  copiea  in^.  1290.;  in  which  a  is  the  male  imago, 
or  perfect  insect ;  b,  the  femate  imago :  andin^.1291.;  in  which  c  is  the  larya, 
or  caterpillar,  in  its  proper  situation,  with  its  head  upwards,  in  the  act  of  feeding 
on  the  wood;  </,  the  pupa,  with  its  head  downwards,  preparatory  to  its  exit; 
and  e,  the  web  closing  the  orifice  by  which  the  larva  had  entered,  and  by  which 
the  imaeo  must  come  out.  Mr.  Bree  sent  us  the  butt  ends  of  three  young  wiUow 
trec»/which  had  been  perforated  by  the  msect,  as  shown  by  a  view  of  their  ends 
given  in^.  1892,  One  of  these,  on  being  spUt  up,  presented  the  appearance  of 
Jlg,  1292.  a ;  and,  as  it  did  not  theninclude  the  case  of  the  pupa,  we  condude 
that  the  insect  had  escaped.  The  insect  enters  tbe  stems,  which  it  perforates 
r  tberoot,  andeats  its  way  upwards  for  several  inche8,sometiroes  to  thelengtfa 
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ot*  1  ft.  or  more.     Mr.  Lewin  thinks  the 

caterpillar  generally  confines  itself  to  tfae 

nith  m  the  centre  of  the  stem ;  but  Mr. 

bree  finds  the  pith  sometimes  untouched, 

ail  the  perforations  being  made  in  the 

solid  wood  between  the  pith  and  the 

bark.   Being  an  intemal  feeder,  the  cater- 

pillaTy  of  course,  is  only  to  be  found  by 

cuttine  into  and  opening  the  stems  of 

the  wulow  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  When 

the  periodical  falls  of  underwood  take 

place,  Mr.  Bree  has  observed  that  scarcely 

a  single  willow  wand  is  cut  down  that 

does  not  ezhibit  proofs  of  the  ravages  of 

this  insect ;  sometimes  three  or  four,  or 

even  five,  separate  perforations  occiuTing 

in  the  same  stem .  Tbough  the  Trochflium 

€Tabronif6rme  is  a  common  speciies,  Mr. 

Bree  has  never  met  with  an  example  of 

the  winged  insect  at  large  in  bis  neigh- 

bourhood      (AUesley,  near  Coventry). 

He  lias  bred  it  from  the  caterpiUar;  and 

once  he  took  a  single  pair  in  an  osier 

bed  near  Dudley,  which,  at  the  time, 

were  considered  as  great  rarities.   "The 

woodof  i^alixckprea  is,  in  Warwickshire, 

usually  either  sold  to  the  rake-maker, 

for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  up  into 

rake-teeth,  &c. ;  or  converted  into  what 

are  caUed  flakes,  i.  e.  hurdles  made  of 

split  stuff  nailed  together,  in  contradis- 

tinction  to  the  common  wicker  hurdle, 

which  is  formed  of  round  wood,  twisted 

and  piaited  together  without  the  help  of 

nails.    The  lower,  and  consequentiy  the  j291 

thicker,  portion  of  each  wiUow  rod,  to 

the  len^h  of  5in.  or  6in.,  or  occasionally  1  ft.  or  more,  is  spoiled  by  the 

perforations  of  the  larva,  and  rendered  unavailable  to  the  above  purposes." 

(Mag.  Nai.  Htst.,  new  se- 

ries,  vol.  i.  p.  19.)    Of  the 

Trochflium     crabronif6rme 

(or,  more  properiy  T.  bem- 

becif6rme)  a  beaunfui  figure 

18  given  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the 

British  Entomology,  pl.  372. 

fig.  sup.;  and  severai  addi- 

tional  particulars  relative  to 

its  habits  are  given  by  Mr. 

Westwood,  in  an  article  in 

the  third  part  of  the  Trant- 

acHons  of  the  Entomological 

Society. 

The  caterpUlars  of  N^- 
matus  capreae  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  saUow  (S,  ch- 
prea    X.),    and   of  several 

species  of  willow  and  osier,  ^-^ 

to  which  they  are  said  to  be  sometimcs  very  destructive.      A  cultivator 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzancc,  aftcr  thoroughiy  preparing  a  piece  of 
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moist  ffroundy  highly  foTourabie  in  itself  for  the  growth  of  osiersy  planted  it; 
and,  atter  a  few  years,  the  osiers  had  disappettfed»  he  liardly  knew  how. 
It  was  planted  a  second  and  even  a  third  timey  and  the  plants  always  dis- 
appeareo.  **  My  attention,"  says  the  writer,  **  being  now  strongly  drawn 
to  the  subject,  I  discovered  that  which  I  ought  to  have  perceived  half  a 
century  sooner ;  namely,  that  N^matus  d^ese,  favoured  by  the  peculiar  lo- 
cality,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  devastation.  The  spot  is  low,  moist,  shut 
in  by  wood,  and  very  near  the  southem  limit  of  England.  The  species  of 
willow  planted  was  chiefly  one  of  those  with  broad  leaves,  wooUy  undemeath 
(probabiy  S,  caprea  L.).  The  warmth  of  the  situation,  and  the  nidus  for  eggs 
afibrded  by  these  wooUy  leaves,  were,  I  presume,  the  combined  cause  of  the 
insect  being  so  remarkably  attracted  to  this  spot.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
of  a  species  with  smooth  narrow  leaves  (probably  S,  tri&ndra  L,)  :  these  es- 
caped  much  longer  than  the  others,  but  still  they  did  not  escape  eventually,  as 
tbey  were  also  attacked  by  another  caterpillar.  I  introduced  both  red  and 
black  ants,  and  put  some  of  the  caterpiJlars  into  their  nests ;  but  the  ants 
disregarded  them  altogether.  Having,  althou^  thus  slowly,  ascertained  the 
true  state  of  things,  the  ground  was  once  more  cultivated,  and  was  planted 
with  apple  trees.  As  there  happens  to  be  no  insect  there  which  much  attacks 
these,  they  thrive  very  well.  Tbe  distance  at  which  u)ple  trees  are  planted 
is,  also,  less  favourable  to  the  propa^ation  of  vermin.  I  nave  communicated 
all  this  detail  in  order  to  show  the  unportance  to  mdividuals  of  attending  to 
such  seemingly  trifling  matters.  Many  a  plantation,  &c.,  ffdls  iu  an  apparently 
inexplicable  manner.  A  scientific  investigation  would,  in  numerous  cases, 
disclose  the  truth,  and  prevent  farther  loss.  Had  a  person  acquainted  with 
entomology  been  proprietor  of  this  osier  ^ound  50  ycars  since,  he  wouid 
speedily  have  discovered  the  tnith,  and  might  have  saved  200/.  or  more  to 
himself  and  his  successors.'*  (Mag,  Nat.  Hitt,,  vii.  p.  423.) 

Tbe  Chrysomela  (PbsMon)  vvJgatlssima  L,  is  another  species  which  is 
occasionally  iniurious  to  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  species  of  willow.  This  is 
a  pretty  little  msect,  of  a  shining  blue  or  green  colour,  and  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  about  1  in.  in  length,  which  is  found,  during  the  vnnter  months,  in  great 
profixsion  under  the  loose  bark  of  willows,  growing  in  darop  localities.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  young  leaves ;  and  the  larvs,  when  hatched,  form 
little  assodations,  ^eding  together  in  regular  rows,  the  heads  of  the  second  row 
touching  the  tails  of  the  first.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  from  the  base 
to  the  eztremity  of  the  leaf,  which  they  soon  strip  of  its  parenchyma.  They 
then  attack  tbe  next  leaf ;  and  so  on,  until  they  are  full  grown,  when  they 
descend  into  the  earth,  and  assume  the  pupa  state ;  shortly  afler  which  they 
undergo  the  change  to  their  last  and  perfect  form. 

The  leaves  of  some  species  of  willows  are  also  infested  with  galls,  which 
are  the  production,  not  of  a  spedes  of  Cynf pid»,  but  of  6ne  of  the  TVntbredl- 
nidae  (N^matus  int^cus  Panzer  Fauna  Itu,  Oerm.,  90.  fig.  11.;  or  the 
Tenthr^o  s&licis  pent&ndras  ViUart\  The  larv»  of  this  insect,  instead  of 
feeding  extemall^  upon  the  leaves  of^the  willow,  is  enclosed  in  a  ffall,  upon  the 
substance  of  which  it  subsists,  and  within  which  it  undergoes  all  its  cnanges. 
BAr.  Westwood's  spedes  N^matus  galUcola  (described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  lUtut, 
BrU.  Eni,y  vol.  vii.  p.  36.),  and  the  Eui^ra  C^nips  of  Newman  \EfU,  Mag,^ 
No.  16.  p.  260.),  aiso  reside  in  galls;  whilst  tbe  larvae  of  N6matu8  s&Hcis  of 
Saint  Fargeau,  and  of  the  N.  c^pres,  are  externai  feeders. 

Among  the  Lepid6ptera,  the  caterpillars  of  nearly  all  the  spedes  of  moths 
belonging  to  the  genus  Certkra  (puss  and  kitten  ^moths)  fe^  upon  difierent 
spedes  of  willow ;  and  also,  occasionall^,  the  larva  of  the  buff-tip  moth  (Pygse^ra 
buc^hala  Steph,),  Brdpha  Parth^niai  (the  orange  unrlerwing)  feeds  upon 
poplars  and  wiilows;  and  Notod6nta  zfczac  (the  pel^leprominent  moth)  upon 
the  same :  Ldoc&mpa  dictae^a  and  L.  dictsec^des  (tne  swaUow  prominent  motns), 
Plilod6ntes  palpina  (the  pale  prominent  moth),  Gkistr6pacna  quercifdlia,  &c., 
occasionallv  upon  willows ;  and  the  larva  of  Orthosia  Opsilon  St^h,  beneath 
the  bark  of  olu  willows  and  poplars. 
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The  larv»  of  Sat6niui  Pav6nia  minor  feed  on  various  species  of  osier. 
Lozotae^nia  cruciiU^ia,  a  small  but  beautiitii  tortrix,  lives  on  a  awarf  mountain 
iS&lix.  Llparis  (Leucoma  Sieph,)  s^icis  is,  in  many  years,  very  abundant  on 
different  willows.  Several  specietf  of  tbe  very  showy  genus  of  iVbctuidae,  Ga- 
tocala,  also  feed,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  several  species  of  ^iix.  These 
caterpillars  exhibit  a  very  interestinff  instance  of  deceptive  similarity  to  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed ;  their  coburs  being  of  a  pale  greyish  brown,  dot- 
ted  with  black,  and  the  sides  of  their  bodies  being  ftirnished  with  a  membrana- 
ceous  lobe,  fringed  with  short  whitish  hairs,  which  are  applied  close  to  the  sur- 
face  of  the  twigs,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  unpracdsed  eye  to  perceive 
them,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  bundles  of  lichens.  The  colours  of  the  fore 
wings  of  the  perfect  insects  are  also  equally  deceptive,  rendering  it  quite  as  diffi- 
cult  to  perceive  the  moths  when  settled  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  hind 
wings  of  these  moths  are,  however,  very  beautifully  coloured,  being  either  red  or 
pale  blue,  with  black  bands.  Catocfila  fraxini  (tbe  great  Clifden  nonpareil) 
feeds,  in  the  larva  state,  on  poplar,  asb,  &c. ;  C.  n(ipta  L,  upon  iSklix  vitellina ; 
and  C.  elocfita  Esper  ^the  claim  of  which  to  be  considered  a  native  spedes  is 
questionable)  upon  willows  and  elms.  Our^.  1293.  reprcsents  the  last- 
named  species  copied  firom  Curtis*s  ^ri/MA  Eniomohgy,  pl.217. ;  and  the  generic 


\ 


details,  a  to  t,  are  firom  C«n6pta.  a,  b,  parts  of  the  antenna ;  c,  spiral  tongue; 
d,  palpus ;  e,  palpus  denuded ;  /,  the  head ;  g,  one  of  the  ocelli;  h,  hindleg; 
f,  claws. 

Amongst  Cole6ptera,  the  principal  species  which  feed  on  the  willow  are, 
G^Ieruca  c^preae,  Pvrdchroa  ri^bens  (on  the  rotten  wood,  whilst  in  the  larva 
state),  Melasdma  populi  and  tr^mula,  Balaninus  saliclvorus,  and  Tachy^rget 
salicis ;  and,  amongst  the  Hemfptera,  J^his  silicis  L,,  and  C6ccu8  c^ree  and 
C.  s4Jicis  L, 

Some  parts  of  the  preceding  article  have  been  fumished  to  us  by  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  by  wbom  the  whole  has  been  revised. 

The  Studt/  ofthe  Species,  The  genus  SkUn  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
botanists  &om  the  time  of  Linnseus,  who  observes  that  so  great  are  the 
changes  eflected  on  the  kinds  by  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  many  of  the  diffisrences  should  conatitute  spedes,  or 
varieties  only.  He  recommends  rejecting  the  old  names  and  characters,  and 
describing  anew  the  several  species  accurately,  as  seen  in  their  natural  places 
of  growth.  For  this  puipose,  he  gives  directions  for  observinff  the  develope- 
roent  of  the  buds,  the  situation  of  the  catkins,  the  form  and  other  circum 
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staDces  of  the  lcaves,  the  nuinber  of  Btament^  and  whether  the  plants  are  treea, 
shnibs,  or  creeperti.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  thus  expreased  by 
the  great  father  of  sdentific  botany,  we  think  that  the  study  of  willows,  or  of 
any  other  species  of  plant,  in  its  natiye  habitat  ia  bf  no  means  a  sood  mode 
for  detennining  what  are  species,  and  what  are  vaneties  ;  but  rauier  iikely, 
on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  habitatSy  to  increase  the  number  of  both ; 
since  every  diffisrence  may  be  considered  spedfic  relativeiy  to  the  circumstances 
which  produce  that  difl&rence.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  beUer 
roode  to  collect  pUnts  of  the  particular  genus  to  be  studied  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent  habitats  in  wiiich  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  cultivate  and  study  them 
in  the  same  earden,  where  they  would  be  all  sutjected  to  the  same  ezterior 
iniluences.  What  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says  on  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  sads&ctory  than  the  advice  of  Linnieus.  *'  WQlows/  he  says, 
"  should  be  particuiarly  studied  at  three  difierent  seasons:  the  flowering  time; 
the  early  part  of  summer,  when  tlie  young  shoots,  with  their  stipules  and  ez- 
panding  foliage,  are  to  be  observed ;  and,  finaily,  when  the  ieaves  are  come  to 
their  fidl  size.  No  botanist»  therefore,  can  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
about  them,  unicss  he  resides  among  the  wild  ones,  for  several  seasons,  or 
oontinually  observes  them  in  a  garden.  No  hasty  traveller  over  a  country, 
no  collector  of  dried  specimens,  or  compiler  of  descriptions,  can  judge  of  their 
characters  or  essential  difierences.  One  principle,  above  all,  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  botany,  and  indeed  in  every  other,  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced. 
We  should  study  a  species  before  we  decide  on  its  characters,  and  not  lay 
down  rules  of  defimtion  beforehand.  In  many  plants,  the  differences  of 
sirople  or  compound,  entire,  serrated,  or  jagged,  leaves ;  the  preseoce  or  abeence 
of  stipules ;  thoufih  usually  so  essential  and  decisive,  make  no  specific  dis- 
tinction  at  all.  In  some  iribea  or  genera,  one  part  afibrds  the  best  specific 
cbaracter,  in  others  some  difierent  part.  The  distinctions  of  willows  are  fre- 
quently  so  very  nice,  that  the  greatest  observation  and  experience  only  can 
stainp  them  with  due  authority."  (Eng,  Fl,,  iv.  p.  165.)  After  thirty  years* 
study  of  every  kind  of  willow  that  could  be  procured  in  any  part  of  Britain, 
in  the  gardeii  of  Mr.  Crowe,  where  seedlings  innumerable  sprang  up  all  over 
ihe  ground,  8ir  J.  E.  Smith  was  not  oniy  confirmed  in  the  iramutability  of 
his  species,  amounting  to  64,  as  natives  of  Britain,  but  also,  that  new  or 
hybrid  species  were  not  produced  bv  the  seeds  of  species  srowing  together  tn 
the  same  garden.  Both  these  conclusions  are  alike  at  vanance  with  those  of 
roost  other  botanists.  As  the  result  of  this  eminent  botanist'8  study  of  the 
genus,  he  has  arraved  his  64  species  of  British  wiliows  under  three  sections, 
characterised  by  the  margins  and  surfaces  of  the  ieaves;  viz.  1.  serrated  and 
smooth ;  2.  entire  and  sroooth ;  and,  3.  surface  stiaggy,  wooUy,  or  siiky.  Since 
the  dme  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  thc  principal  Britisb  student  of  willows  is  Mr. 
Borrer ;  and,  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hook^s  Britith  Flora,  this  able  botanist  has  ar- 
ranged  the  British  willows,  increased  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker*s  work  to  71 
species,  under  18  sections.  These  sections  are  all  natural;  and  each  is 
cbaracterised  by  the  name  of  a  typical  species.  This  is  obviously  a  very  great 
iroproveroent  in  the  arrangement  of  thb  genus,  whether  these  kinds  are  con- 
sidered  as  chiefly  species,  or  chiefly  varieties ;  and  to  us  it  appears  the  best 
adapted  for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  vrillows,  till  all  the  known 
kinds  shall  have  been  studied  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  garden. 

Among  thc  Continental  botanists,  the  late  Dr.  Host  of  Vienna,  and  Pro- 
fessor  Koch  of  Eriangen,  appear  to  be  the  principal  students  of  willows. 
Dr.  Host,  in  the  preface  to  nis  Salue,  seems  disposed  to  consider  the  kinds  of 
willow  that  exbibit  the  same  appearances  when  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation  as  distinct  species ;  and  he  has  described  no  fewer  than 
60  of  these  as  natives  of  Austria.  He  admits  the  extreme  diificulty  of  de- 
termining  wliat  are  species  in  many  cases,  from  the  different  localities  in  which 
the  same  species  is  sometiroes  found.  For  example,  willows  which  inhalHt 
low  moist  situations  in  vaileys  fiower  only  in  the  spring ;  while  those  which 
mbabit  mountains  do  not  flower  till  afler  the  roelting  of  the  snow,  which  sel- 
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dom  happens  before  the  be^ning  of  sununer.  On  the  other  hand»  very  manjr 
sorts,  in  mtermediate  localities,  are  intermediate  also  in  their  time  of  flowcring. 
Hence,  the  same  kind,  when  it  inhabits  three  different  regions,  cannot  be 
compared  together  in  the  same  stage  of  growth  in  a  living  state ;  and,  conse- 
quently,  three  species  may,  in  this  way,  be  made  out  of  one.  Dr.  Host  farther 
observes,  that  a  great  impediment  to  the  dcterminine  of  what  are  really  species, 
arises  from  the  sexes  ot  a  species  oflen  inhabiting  Tocalities  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  sometimes  even  different  regions;  and  the  beautiful  figures  which 
illustrate  thia  author^s  work,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  faithful  portraits, 
clearly  show  that  the  male  and  female  differ  very  considerably  in  their  foliage 
and  wood,  independently  altogether  of  their  catkins. 

The  great  master  in  the  genus  SaWx  may  be  considered  Professor  Koch, 
who  has  done  more  to  advance  a  knowledge  of  this  genus  in  his  12mo  pam- 
phlet  of  69  pages,  De  Saiicibus  Etiropcpis  Commeiitatioy  published  in  1828, 
than  the  most  voiuminous  of  ancient  or  modern  authors.  Thc  preface  to  this 
pamphlet  is  so  fuU  of  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  studying  this  &mily  of 
plants,  that  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  pre- 
senting  to  them  the  following 

AhttractofKoch^t  Preface  to  his  Commentary  ou  the  Genus  So&r.  The  author, 
after  noticing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  genus,  and  referring  to 
what  has  been  done  by  Linnaeus,  Wahlenberg,  Willdenow,  Smith,  and^others, 
notices  the  1 19  species  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Schleicher,  as  found 
by  that  botanist  in  Switzerland,  and  thus,  as  we  have  before  observed  (p.  14v56.), 
making  the  total  number  of  species  of  iSialix  254.  Of  Schleicher^s  species,  he 
says  that  he  could  not  find  one  that  truly  deserved  the  jiame..  They  are,  he 
adds,  mere  variations  of  species  long  since  known ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  dif- 
ferent  forms  of  one  changeable  species,  viz.,  his  own  S,  /jhylicifolia.  AII 
Schleicher*s  kinds  are  enumerated  as  species  in  Steuders  Nomenclator ;  but 
Roch  treats  them  as  spurious,  he  recognising  not  more  than  50  truly  distinct 
European  species. 

The  manner  in  which  Koch  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  genus  jS^alix  is 
thus  given: — ^**  For  a  number  of  years,  I  observed  the  willows  erowing  wild 
in  the  PAlatinate ;  also  those  I  met  with  during  my  travels ;  and  tnose  which  I 
have  found,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erlangen. 
All  the  species,  or  singular  forms,  which  I  found  erowing  wild  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  garden ;  and  to  these  were  added  kmds  sent  by  my  friends 
Mertens  and  Zeiher,  an  addition  of  no  small  importance.  From  the  former  I 
received  genuine  English  willows  in  a  living  state.  TTie  whole  C(  llection  was  after- 
wards  transferred  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Erlangen,  where,  neither  care  nor 
expense  being  spared,  it  has  since  been  much  increased.  From  M.  Otto 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  I  also  received  a  number  of  kinds. 
Of  dried  specimens  1  have  received  the  whole  collection  of  M.  Seringe,  froni 
that  author  himself ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Swedish,  French,  and 
English  willows,  gathercd  in  their  native  habitats,  from  Mertens  ;  formins  in 
the  whole  a  greater  number  of  species  of  this  genus  than  was  evcr  before 
available  by  one  individual. 

**  Every  genus  of  plants  has  certain  peculiar  features,  with  which  constant 
observation  and  repeated  examination  alone  can  familiarise  us ;  but  therc  is 
no  genus  in  which  it  is  so  necesAa 
its  peculiar  characters,  but  also  t 
cnltivated  state.  He  who  endea 
dried  specinien  or  from  a  cultivi 
its  characters.  Hence,  amongst 
Linnsus,  Wahlenberg  alonc  has  < 
L^pland,  Switzerland,  the  Carps 
the  kinds  of  this  genus  in  their  n 
footsteps,  came  Seringe,  also  a 
authors  for  my  guide,  although,  i 
difTer  from  them,  I  here  offer  a  sy 

"  In  arranging  this  genus,  and  (li 
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Uadi  wlridi  moft  WMoibie  mch  odtcr,  not  onljr  nuiy  the  speciet  hftviog  a  close 
Baliiral  aflinitj  be  recogniaed  at  a  glance»  but  eren  the  tvro  will  be  greatly 
fiited  in  tradng  and  idendfying  hif  apedmeot.  If,  bowerer,  the  usual 
WMigqmini  of  tbe  ipecies  be  adoptad,  m  which  the  sectionf  are  chanK- 
tmed  bj  haftng  the  OTariet  nakea  or  mibetcent ;  tbe  leafet  glabrout  or 
downjr,  aerrated  or  entire  [ai  in  8mith's  EngHtk  Fhra,  and  the  Sai.  Wob.] ; 
then  spedea  widdy  sq>arated  bjr  nature  and  habit  must  neoessarily  be 
grouped  together,  not  to  mention  that  these  characters  are  in  themsdvos 
naUe  to  great  changes.  Friea  (in  SyUog.  Noo.  PL  Soc.  Bot.  NaLi  RaHA. 
^dtlMy  t.  2.  p.  36.)  first  distributed  the  Swe&h  spedesof  this  genus  into  natural 
poupSy  according  to  characters  taken  from  yarious  p«rts  of  the  plant.  In 
ue  manner,  I  haTe  attempted  a  simikr  distribution  ot  the  European  spedes^ 
\nty  first»  I  sfaall  ofier  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  characters  according  to 
wfaftch  I  faare  dirided  the  genus  into  sections  and  spedes. 

**  A  character  taken  from  the  catkms  appearing  earher  than,  at  the  same 
tifliie  withy  or  later  than,  tbe  leares  is  of  great  importance ;  but  ooe  taken 
from  the  situation  and  inserdon  of  the  catkins  is  still  more  so.  The  dtuatioB 
maj  be  in  three  diflRerent  modes.  1.  In  this  a  catkin  is  f»roduced  at  the  tip  of 
a  branchlet»  with  a  few  othors  bdow  it,  and  they  are  aU  sessile;  tbe  ieaTes 
proceeding  fitmi  buds  at  the  base  of  the  catkins.  I  only  know  of  one  instance 
of  this,  S.  famita.  2.  A  budon  the  tip  of  the  fatft  years  branchlet  puts  forth 
a  catkin,  and  the  pedunde  on  whicfa  it  is  situated  increases  in  size»  and  bears 
leares,  in  tfae  axils  of  wliicfa  are  the  buds  of  tfae  followinff  ^ear.  Tfaispedunde 
is,  tfaoefore,  persistenty  and  continues  tfae  brancfa.  Tms  is  tfae  case  in  S, 
reticulka,  S.  herb&cea,  S.  polaris,  S.  rettba,  and  S.  IPva-iirsi.  3.  A  tenmnal 
bud,  and  generally  more  protruded  beneatfa  it,  produce  leaf-bearin^  sfaoots, 
and  tfae  flower  btids  are  situated  beneatfa  these.  AU  the  otfaer  species  wfaicfa 
sre  known  to  me,  excq>t  tfaose  enumerated  above,  belong  to  tbis  division  ; 
and  tfaej  may  be  subdivided  as  foUows: — 1.  Those  in  wfaich  the  catkin  is 
sessle,  on  a  very  sfaort  pedunde,  or  as  it  were  indpient,  and  bears  at  its  base 
^ireak  scale-like  leaves ;  beuig  tfaus  faiteral,  sessile,  and  bracteated  at  tfae  bese. 
2.  Tfaose  in  wfaich  tfae  pedundej^ws  into  a  brancfalet,  and  bears  floral  leaves 
not  very  distant  from  the  catkin,  wfaicfa  afterwards  become  true  leaves,  but 
witfaout  buds  in  tfaeir  axils :  from  this  brancfalet  is  formed  tfae  kiterBl  catkin, 
wfaicfa  is  peduncled  witfa  a  leafy  pedunde.  All  the  spedes  wfaicfa  protrude 
tfaeir  catlons  before  tfaeir  leaves  bcdong  to  the  first  of  mese  subdivisions ;  and 
all  thoae  whicfa  do  not  protrude  tfadr  catkins  tiU  after  tfaeir  leaves,  witfa  manj 
of  tfaoae  wfaicfa  protrude  tfaeir  catkins  at  tfae  same  time  as  tfaeir  leaves,  to  tfae 
second.  This  cfaaracter  sddom  cfaanges ;  and  only  a  few  n>ecies  (for  example, 
S.  fimdea)  bear  on  one  pfamt,  or,  as  a  variety,  on  two  plants,  oitkios  wfaicfa 
faare  short  pedundes,  aod  are  surrounded  at  tfaeur  base  witfa  verv  minute 
scale-lOK  leaves ;  and  afaK>  tbose  that  are  pedunded,  and  have  troe  leaves  on 
tfaeir  pedundes.  Even  in  these  varying  forms  Nature  shows  her  inexfaaustible 
fiertility,  and  faer  wonderfiil  skiU  and  power  of  adaptation  in  creation :  deni- 
wm^  tbe  too  great  carefufaiess  of  leamed  men,  wfao  nasten  to  buifai  prisons  for 
tfaev  own  systems,  sfae  deUgfatk  in  disturbing  tfaeir  magic  ch^cles,  and,  playfiiUy 
breakiqg  loose  firom  tfae  cfaams  in  whicfa  they  faave  attempted  to  bind  faer,  sfae 
frr  excMds  Proteus  fairoself  ui  versatUity. 

"  Tfae  importasce  of  tfae  characters  which  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  offers 
haa  beea  pointed  out  by  Wahlenberg.  Its  lengtfa  refauivdy  to  the  gland, 
wfaicfa  18  never  wandng,  is  a  very  constant  cfaaracter,  varying  only  in  a  few 
spedes;  but,  to  be  rigfatly  observed,  itoug^t  to  be  seen  just  at  tfae  time  wben 
tlie  ovary  attabis  tfae  siae  of  a  capsule,  ii£icfa  faappens  a  little  after  floweriaff ; 
eryinddedspedmens,  ifaccuracyis  waiited,pert  of  tfaefemalecatkin  mustbe 
soHieBed  in  boiliBg  water,  and  afto^irards  dned  fai  blottinff-paper,  before  ex- 
aminacion.  In  dned  spedmens,  tfae  pedicel  is  so  britUe,  that  in  the  analjrsis 
it  ia  seldom  preserved  entire ;  or,  from  being  joined  to  a  gfamd  not  less  frasUe, 
it  is  fiecpiendy  injured.  Besides,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  some  catkins 
have  been  fisund  m  wfaicfa  tfae  hiierior  io^srers  were  very  remotdy  situated. 
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In  th&sc  instancea,  thc  pedicel  is  often  a  little  longer,  and  the  capsules  mor« 
slender. 

*'  The  colour  of  tbe  young  shoots  variesgreatly,  often  so  much  as  to  cause 
the  varieties  to  appear  disttnct  species.  Ibc  branchlets  of  S»  &lba  are  either 
brown,  or,  as  in  the  var.  vitellina,  of  a  yolk-of-egg  or  a  red  brick  cok)ur;  and 
thcre  is  a  difierent  shade  of  yolk-of-c^  cok>ur  in  S,  repens,  and  S,  nosmarini- 
fdlia  (S.  Is^ta  Schuitz).  Many  species,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found 
to  vary  in  colour,  though  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  branches  of  S.  purpurea 
are  of  a  coral  colour,  rarely  of  a  dark  yellow,  and  sometimes  white,  cover^ 
with  a  reddish  bloom.  S,  amygd&lina  has  the  shoots  sometimes  of  a  browoisb 
yelk>w,  and  sometimes  of  a  brownish  black.. 

"  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  species,  and  even  in  the  same  plant,  can 
never  be  depended  upon.  In  S,  phvlicifoliay  S,  mvrtilloidesy  S.  arbuscula,  and 
S.  repens,  they  vary  from  narrow-lanceolate  and  being.  attenuated  towards 
the  base,  in  the  ^ree  last-named  species,  to  roundish-ovate  and  being  cordate- 
emarginate  at  the  base.  In  some  apecies,  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  almost 
always  the  same,  as  in  S.  viroinMis,  S.  incana,  and  S,  Aippophaefolia.  la 
other  species,  the  leaves  vary ;  being  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  hoar^  on  the 
under  surface,  and  glabrous  or  hairy,  on  the  same  plant.  The  same  vanation  is 
common  on  the  exterior.  of  the  ovaries ;  which,  in  S.  phvlidfolia,  are  some- 
times  glabrous,  and  sometimes  hairv ;  some  individuals  of*^  this  species  having 
half  the  ovary  hairy,  and  the  other  half  glabrous;  while  in  others  there  is  only 
a  hairy  or  downy  hne.  In  certain  species,  however,  these  variadons  are  never 
found,  or  very  rarely  ;  although'  in  S.  viminalis  ovaries  partly  naked,  and 
partlv  downy,  occur.  The  brown  tip  of  the  bracteas  of  the  fiowers,  in  some 
speaes,  tums  paler,  and  in  others  red,  or  even  purple ;  which  is  another  cause 
of  uncertainty  in  specific  distinctions.  The  bracteas  are  sometimes  obovate, 
and  only  half  the  length  of  the  ovary ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  soecies, 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.  The  style  and  stigma  lilewiae 
vary  in  length,  and  are  occasionally  more  or  less  clef^ ;  yet  both  these  organs 
aiford  most  useful  characterbtics.  The  style  oflen  appears  shorter  firom  being 
hidden  by  the  long  hurs  of  the  ovary.  Sdgmas  of  a  rose  colour,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  have  been  found  in  the  same  spedes.  The  stipules  vary  in  size, 
but  never  in  form ;  hence  they  afford  the  very  best  characteristics  for  distin- 
guishing  species.  In  no  species  can  these  be  said  to  be  wanting ;  and,  though 
onold  plants  they  are  often  not  seen,  such  plants,  when  cut  down,  send  up 
young  shoots  which  produce  leaves  attended  by  stipules  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  buds  are  always  1-valved ;  and  the  valves  are  ofien  cleh  at  the  tip, 
and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  base ;  though  sometimes,  on  the  same  individual, 
they  are  undivided.  The  folding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  is,  most  probably, 
a>nstant,  although  different  in  the  various  spedes :  but  this  I  cannot  a£5urm 
as  certain,  not  having  examined  the  leaf  buds  of  a  sufficient  number  of  spedea. 

"The  variation  of  the  different  parts  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the 
botanical  student,  in  this  genus,  has  to  contend :  the  great  number  of  hy- 
brids,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  cenus  iSialix  no  one  oan  doubt,  is  anotber 
obstade.  Nobody  will  accuse  me  of  arroffance  in  assuming  to  know  S.  rubra 
and  S.  viminUis.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rednitz,  near  Erlangen,  there  are  many 
thousand  trees  of  these  two  species ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  intermediate 
forms,  which  I  can  refer  to  neither  spedes,  The  catkins  of  these  afford  no 
distinguishing  marks ;  for  what  seem  at  one  time  to  belong  to  the  formei 
species,  at  another  time  appear  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter.*'  Koch  .cpn- 
cludes  by  stating  that,  in  nis  Commentary^  the  spedes  have  been  arranged  iii 
10  groups ;  and  that  no  kind  has  been  admittea  as  a  species  that  he  hasjuoi 
himself  seen  and  examined.  He  has  added  but  few  varieties,  *'  althou^ .  m 
inunense  number  of  no  importance  might  have  been  adduced ;  beLng  conviiM^ea, 
ficqm  daily  observadon  and  experience,  that  the  multiplication  of  wietijes^in- 
stead  of  renderiiig  any  intricate  genus  more  dear,  only  invo}ves  it  in  a  gr^er 
difficulty." 

The  spedes  of  Koch,  besides  being  identified  with  those  of  the  S^d^ 
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PltaUarum  of  LinnsuSy  and  the  Specie^  PkttUarum  of  WUIdenow,  have  the 
spKmymes  of  other  authors  added  to  them. 

lo  oor  App.  iH.  to  the  genus  ^^lix  wiU  be  found  the  chanictcrs  of  K.och*8 
10  diflerent  groups;  and  under  each  the  namee  and  synonymes  of  the  species 
wbfch  he  has  assigned  to  thero. 

From  the  peroral  of  Koch'8  obsenrations^  two  points,  we  think,  wiU  be  ren- 
dered  clear  to  the  botanical  reader  : — 1.  That  the  mode  of  arransing  the 
sections  according  to  the  cbaracter  of  the  leaves,  adopted  by  all  the  Linnaean 
sdiool  previously  to  the  dme  of  Wahlenbeiig,  is  altogether  defective ;  and, 
i,  That  the  tvstem  of  tlunowing  the  apedes  into  natural  groups,  as  adopted  by 
Wahlenbergy  Fries,  Koch,  and  Borrer,  is  the  true  one.  Being  ourselves  of 
dns  opinion,  the  only  question  that  remained  for  us  to  decide  was,  whether 
we  shouid  foUow  Koch  or  Borrer  in  the  arrangement  of  the  species  described 
in  this  work  as  in  a  living  state  in  British  gardens. 

The  exceUence  of  Koch's  BfSUm  was  strongly  impressed  on  our  mind 
frora  the  moment  that  we  saw  it  developed  fti  Dr.  Lindley's  SynoptU  of  the 
BfHtth  Ftora  ;  and,  if  we  could  have  datsed  all  the  numerous  sorts  of  willows 
m  the  saUctum  at  Wobuniy  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  under  Koch's  ten 
groups,  in  a  manner  satisfieMrtory  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  done  so ;  the 
nore  espedaUy  aa,  from  obaerving  with  care  aU  the  diferent  sorts  in  the 
Haduiey  arboretum,  at  diffisrent  periods,  firom  March  to  December,  1836,  we 
felt  convinced  in  our  own  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
varieties,  and  chidHy  of  S,  ckirea  L,  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  we  determined 
on  endeavouring  to  obtain  tne  advice  and  assistance  of  the  first  authority  in 
Britain  on  thesubject  of  wiUows;  and  we  accordinglyappUed  to  Mr.  Borrer,who 
at  once,in  the  most  kind  and  liberal  manner,  classed  the  sorts  contained  in  the 
SaMctmn  Wobumen»e  in  the  22  groups  into  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sorts,  they  are  thrown  in  the  foUowing  ardcle.  Mr.  Borrer^s  knowledge 
of  thns  eenus  is  universally  known.  He  possesses  an  extensive  coUection  of 
fiving  pumts,  which  he  has  cultivated  for  some  years ;  and«  as  8ir  W.  J.  Hooker 
icmiurfcs,  **  No  one  has  ever  studied  the  wiUows,  whether  in  a  gi^owing  or  a 
dried  state,  more  deeply,  or  with  a  less  prejudiced  mind."  {Brit,  FL,  ed.  3., 
vol.  Lp.  416.) 

The  botanical  detfuls  which  we  have  fl;iven  of  each  particular  species,  in- 
doding  a  comparison  of  spedmens  obtamed  in  a  Uvine  state  from  the  arbo- 
ftom  at  Flitwick,  from  that  at  Ooldwortb,  and  from  the  salictum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges^SyWere  madeout  for  us,  with  great  care  and  industry,  by  Mr.  Denson. 
Oor  fiepres  were  chiefly  drawn  for  ns  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  from  specimens  received 
from  the  saUcturo  at  Wobum  Abbey ;  in  the  single  instance  of  the  S,  c^prea, 
leduced  from  Host^s  work ;  and  nearly  all  the  remainder,  including  all  the  28 
piates  of  leaves  of  the  naturat  size,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
fiedford,  have  been  copied  from  the  SaHctum  Wobumeme, 

\t  wiU  thus  appear  that  our  article,  lengthy  and  elaborate  as  it  is,  is,  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  matter  for  a  history  of 
wUIows,  rather  than  as  a  complete  history  in  itself.  Such  a  history,  indeed, 
caD  onlv  be  prepared  by  a  botanist  who  has  h;  d  all  the  spcdes  in  a  living  state 
imder  nia  eye  for  several  years ;  and  who  has  appUed  to  them  one  general 
principle  of  contrast  or  comparison.  TiU  this  is  done,  not  only  with  the  genus 
MSoi^  but  witfa  every  other  genus  of  which  there  are  numerous  spedes,  a 
dedded  imperfection  must  ever  be  found  in  works  like  the  present,  m  which 
tlie  ^Msdfic  characters  are  necessarily  made  up  of  descriptions  given  by  dif- 
htetA  individuals,  at  different  times,  and  in  diflerent  countries ;  some  fit>ai 
Hfing  plants  collected  fitnn  their  native  habitats,  otfaers  from  iiving  plants 
l^fown  in  gardens,  and  raany  from  dried  spedmens.  All  this  shows  the  great 
itfrantage  tfaat  would  result  to  botany  and  arboriculture  from  a  naoonal 
aiboretum^  in  wfaicfa  not  only  all  the  spedes  and  varieties  shonld  be  col- 
fected,  but  also  botfa  tbe  sexes  of  all  die  kinds  that  have  the  male  and  femate 
ilowers  on  difierent  plants.  Such  an  arboretum,  on  a  suffidently  large  scale, 
and  firoperlv  manaffed,  would  form  a  living  standard  of  reference,  both  for  the 
botanist  and  the  cultivator. 
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Groap  i.     Purpitrea  Koch,  Bpnrer. 
Osier  WiUom^  wiih  one  Stamen  tn  a  FUtver, 


lii 


A 


Monindre  U  the  nsme  «dopttd  Ibr  thli  group  in  Oook.  Br.  Fl.  9d.  3. ;  but  Mr.  Bomr  considani 
PurpQme  preferable,  becaiue  It  b  taken,  llke  tbe  name  of  eflch  «f  thc  otber  groupc  in  thls  ar- 
rancement»  from  the  name  ofa  speciet  induded  in  that  group.  Purpiiren,  too^  is  the  naroe  giTcn 
by  Koch  ttfthe  same  group. 

Filament  1,  beaiing  an  anther  of  4  lobes,  and  4  odls;  or»  in  S.  r^bn,  foriced»* 
and  each  branch  bearing  an  anther  of  2  lobes  and  2  cdls.  Germen  sessile. 
Catkins  very  compact.  Trees  of  iow  stature,  or  shrubs  with  twiggy  branches, 
and  leaves  that  are  more  or  less  lanceolate,  and  serrated,  and  onen  broader 
upwardfl.  Interior  part  of  the  bark,  in  most,  yellow  and  very  bitter. 
(Hook.  Br.  FL)  The  leaves  of  nearly  all  of  the  kinds  of  this  group  turn 
black  in  dryin^.  The  inner  bark  of  most  of  the  kinds  included  in  this  (ptiup 
is  extremely  bitter,  which  renders  the  plants  suitable  for  banks  of  nvers» 
and  other  places  which  are  infested  by  rats ;  as  the  bittemess  preventa 
these  animals  from  eating  it. 

m  1.  S.  PDRPD^EA  L.    The  purple  Willow. 

Identificaiion.    Lln.  Sp.  PL,  1441 :  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1388. :  Eng.  FL,  4w  p.  187. :  Foibea  in  SaL 
Wob.,  Na  1. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  &,  p.417.  j  Mackay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  L  pi  843. ;  Hsyn*  AbbUd., 
_p.22a 

7w  Sexes.    Both  sezei  are  figured  in  Eng.  BoL,  and  are  in  culti?ation  in  some  English  conectioni. 
Smunwme.    &  purpbrea  a  Koch  Comm.t^.  95. 

^itgravings.  Eng.  Bot,  t  131& ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  1. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t  lOa  $  our  /g.  1£M. ;  and 
J%.  1.  In  p.  1603. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.    Branches  trailing,  decumbent.    Leaves  partly  opposite» 

obovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  very  smooth,  narrow  at  the  base.    Stamen  1. 

Stigmas  very  short,  ovate,  nearly  sessile.   (Snuth  Eng.  FL)    A  nadve  of 

Britain  (between  Thorpe  and  Norwich,  &c.) ;  flowerlng 

in  March  and  April.    In  a  wild  state,  this  soecies  forms  a^ 

shrub,  with  a  stem  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  long,  slender, 

smooth  branches,  spreading  widely,  and,  if  not  supported, 

trailingon  the  ground ;  very  smooth,  of  a  rich  and  shinin^ 

purple,  MHth  a  somewhat  glaucous  hue.     The  catkins 

appear  earlier  than  the  foGage;  and  often  on  dffoent 

brancbes.    In  cultivation,  in  dug  grounds  kept  nKrist 

and  the  plants  cut  down  yearly,  this  spedes  prodoces 

shoots  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  long»  wiiich  are  much  esteemed 

for  the  finer  sorts  of  basketwork.    It  is  also  frequently 

planted  in  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk,  and  in  some  parts  of 

1294  fessex,  for  *'plaiting  into  close  low  fences,  for  the  ex-' 

ciusion  of  hares  and  rabbits;  the  Imrk  and  leaves  being  so  extremely 

bitter,  that  these  animals  will  touch  neither ;  whilst  the  shoots,  beinf  long, 

tough,  and  flexible,  may  be  formed  into  any  shape ;  and  a  fenoe  of  this  kiiMl 

is  reckoned  little  inferior  to  that  of  wire."  (Eng.  Flora^  quoted  in  8aL  Wdh.^ 

p.  2.)    This  qiecies  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  omamentai  shmbberiea» 

from  the  elegant  slendemess  ot  its  twigs  during  winter ;  the  redness  of  ita 

catkms,  the  anthers  of  which  are  of  tlwt  colour  b^Mre  they  burst,  and  tlie 

fine  purplish  and  glaucous  hue  of  its  young  shoots  and  leaves.    llie  latter» 

as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  naturai  siie  in  p.  1603.,  tire  of 

an  elegant,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  artistieal  shane.    Penmle 

plants  are  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretinns,  and  at  Wobnni 

and  Flitwick ;  and  male  and  female  at  Henfield.  The  male  plant,  being  the 

most  beausifiil  when  in  flower,  ought  to  be  mostpropagatedbynurserymen. 

Varieikt.  Koch,  In  hia  He  SaUeOut  Bmwl$  Cbmmeniaao,  has  deMribed  slx ;  tMt  he  Inclodet  fhe 
5.  HViix  and  Lambert^aa  (to  be  detcribed  aa  ipeciet  below)  as  two  of  them.  He  hai  chaxac 
terised  the  six  varietie*  ai  foilows :  — 
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«&^1»  &p«ivAmMtt,iriaMl— 8Um  dwarftr.    BnaciMi  nort  •prcMltB»    Catkln» 

m  &  •?;  S.  T ■wHfHi» Utb,  WIUdL^Calkin  twice  m  iImI,  nd  leaves  Urger  and 

bnader  thaii  In  S.  purpdree :  oClierwiae  nol  dUltoent. 
A&^S;  &jm3illwJb«.--Bnnohceiurlflbtich,lMtipre«l^   Leeves longer. 
A  S.  •:  4  wtamdUfikkm.  —  A  mele  plant,  wlS  tbe  ftamenf  divldedlo  tbe  mlddle,  or,  i 

luTinf  S  ttiaMM  witb  tbe  fltoaepf  eonnaie.  ••  in  &  rdbra,  and  m  ikr  a«  to  tbe  middle. 

~  diftwndthisgrowincintbePalatiaateortr    ~~"  "      ' 


A  S.  •:  4  wkmmdiipkkm.  —  A  male  plant,  wlS  tbe  ftamena  divldedlb  tbe  mlddle,  or,  ratber. 
haTinf  S  ■tamcM  witb  tbe  filaaentaeonnale,  m  in  &  rdbra,  and  m  ikr  -  "  *'"^  -t^i. 
Koch  ftwnd  tUs  growing  in  tbe  Palatiaate  or  the  Rbine,  near  CaaceL 
m  &^.  SMrkce;  JLmoaindra  icrieaa  8et*  Sol.  J9(Cta.,pL8.»11iis  bM  ilc  Ic«tcb,wiuiv  wwj 
are  yoiing,  ooecred  witb  a  dcuM  tllkT  down,  wnicb  afterwardc  dlMppean.   Seringe 
obccrTcdtbto  in  Switaerland;  and  Kocb  aAerwank  gatbered  it  in  tbe  Palatinatc^ 
m  8.  nLeMctfMirMrw.— TbiabMtheccalecortbeeatkin,  that  bthebraotoa^ortbeoolour 
«rr«dhMcfe,aBdnolbliek.    OOnllicr  aaH  k  t»  Koch  ftoM  Slccla  i  aad  KMh  daamc  U 
n  nra  aad  cingwlw  Tario^. 
Htmml.    Kodi,  cooilderlnf  &parpdrcaMlnclodfaM  tbeaborelbur,  flTntbegeograpbtealdii- 
tribotion  er  the  cpedM  m  ioUowt :  —  It  inbahiti  the  banka  oT  itreama  and  moict  meadowf,  and  aln 
MidT  aad  compaiatlTely  drr  plaocOn  plaina  and  lower  mountalai,  fma  the  PyrenoM  and  Atpa, 
thnH^ Ii«lnd Md tha whfic^rKuope^  M litf  M t» the ioath er awedan. 

m  t  2.S,  H^iAx  L.     The  Helix,  or  Rose,  Willow. 

UkM^catkm.  Ltai.  Sp.  PL.  1444. ;  WllkL  Sp.  PL.  4.  p.  972. :  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  S89.  t.  17a ;  Smitb 
BDf.  Bot,  1 194S. ;  Big.  Fl.,  4w  p.  188. ;  Forbn  in  8aL  Wob..  No.  &  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  a,  p.  417. ; 
Maduiy  ffl.  Hibem.,  pC  1.  p.  M4. 

I^yri     S.  purpOrn  Tar.  Xoc*.  OMnm.,  p.  8&;  ?&  oppodttfbUa  Hott  aai.  Auttr.t  1.  p.  11. 

a*  Am  Bolh  ion  an  ignrid  la  8mL  Wck.^  and  aln  In  Emt'  JML ;  bot  Mr.  Bomr  balleTei 
that  the  catklni  or  Hemale  flowen  reprciented  in  the  latter  ara  thon  of  S.  Forbraaa :  if  thow  of 
mz,theyaremaehlootUek.  Ifr.  Borrer  baTlngonljr  ieen  theinaleor&  Ablix,andtbefemale 

^  eTA  LnBbcrtAihM.  ii  lacUned  torccard  tben  M  the  two  iexM  or  one  ipeclei. 

htgmk^  Eag.  Bot,  1 1541,  themaleplanti  SaLWolL,  Na  S. ;  Hayne  AbbUd., 1 17^;  aad>^.  1 

Spec»  Char,^  ^c,  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  obloDg-lanceoIate, 
pdnted,  sligbtlv  serrated,  very  smooth ;  unear  towards  tbe  ba^.  Stamen 
I.  Sity\e  neany  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob.,  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Britain ;  flowering  in  March  and  April.    A  tree  of  humble 

Sowth,  but  erect ;  about  10  ft.  higfa,  smooth  in  every  part,  altogether  of  a 
^ter  bue  than  those  of  S.  purpurea.  The  branches  are  not  ^ailinff,  but 
npright ;  they  are  smooth  ancf  poitshed,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  purplish  ash 
colour,  tougfa  and  pliable;  less  slender  and  elongated  than  the  foregoing, 
thou^  useml  for  the  ooarser  sorts  of  basketwork.  Catkins  larger  than 
those  of  S.  porpikea ;  the  fertile  ones,  especially,  full  twice  as  thick.  (Eng. 
Fkrm,  p..l88.)  The  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  mode  of  growth, 
whicfa  is  erect,  render  this  species  eaaily  distinguishable  from  the  preceding. 

De§eripikm,  The  name  roae-willow  relates  to  rose-like  expansions  at  the 
eods  of  the  brancbes,  wfaich  are  caused  by  tfae  deposition  of  tfae  egg  of  a 
grnipa  in  tfae  summits  of  tfae  twigs,  in  consequence  of  wfaicfa  tfa^  shoot  out 
inca  BomerouB  ieavea,  totally  difimnt  in  sfaape  firom  tfae  otfaer  leaves  of  tfae 
tree,  and  arranged  not  mucfa  unlike  tfaoae  composinff  tfae  flower  of  a  rose, 
adberiDp  to  tbe  stera  even  after  tfae  otfaers  &11  off.  (SnM,  and  JCirfy  and 
Spemee^  &nitfa  faad  never  seen  tfais  monstrosity  but  on  S,  .Efelix,  except 
oBce  OQ  S^  aorita :  but  it  is  verjr  conunon  on  &  Hoffhianniaaa  in  Sussex 
(Borrer),  and  on  S,  &lba  in  Cambndgesfaire,  and  is  obvious  in  winter  when  tfae 

eta  are  leafless.  In  tfaese  two  kinds,  the  rose4ike  bodies  are  constituted  of 
m  imbricately  disposed,  the  upper  tfae  smaller :  some  of  tfae  bodies  are 
Sin.  over.  **  Tfae  leaves  and  twigs  are  less  bitter  tfaan  tfaose  of  S.  jiurptkrea ; 
aod  tbe  greater  size  of  the  stem,  aa  well  as  branches,  renders  this  speoies 
fit  ifar  aeveral  purposea  wfaicfa  that  is  not.  It  alao  makes  a  better  figure  in 
pkatalions,  and  tfae  roots  give  more  solidity  to  the  banks  of  rivers  or  dkches." 
ISmifA.)  Qerard  describes  tbe  rose-willow,  of  wfaich  ha  faas  given  a  figure»  as 
**  »ot  only  making  a  gallant  show,  but  also  yieldine  a  mott  cooling  aire  in  the 
b«at  of  aummer^being  set  up  in  bouses  fiir  the  ckcking  of  the  same.'*  Dr. 
Jobnaton»  in  fais  Fiora  o/Berwick  t^xm  Tweedy  states  tfaat  S.  Hh^  witfastands 
8tMm  better  thaa  any  otfaer  spedes.  A  crystailisBble  principle,  called  sali- 
me^liaa  been  obtained  firom  this  species ;  which,  according  to  Majendie,  anrests 
tbc>  nragresa  of  a  fever  with  the  same  power  as  sulphate  of  miinine.  (Jowr. 
B^  inti,,  October,  1830,  p.  177. ;  LimU.  Nat.  &ftt.,  p.  187«  See  also  our  p. 
li^»)    In  omamental  plantations,  S.  i/elix  b  an  interesting  sfarub>  from  ita 
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slender  shoot»  and  glaucous  leaves,  which  kttor  have  a  peculiar  twist ;  whmice, 
perhaps,  the  speciiic  name  of  Helix,  snail-like.  There  are  plants  at  Hackney, 
Goldworfh,  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Fiitwick. 

m  3.  S.  hkUBERTiA^NA  Smith.    Lambert^s,  or  the  BoyUm^  Willow. 

Ueniifkation.  Sm.  FL  Br., p.  IM]. :  Eng.  Bot,  t  LS69j  Willd.  Sp.  Pl., 4.  n. 67^;  Smitb Eag.  n,4w 
pTim ;  Forbet  in  8aL  Wob.,  Na  3. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl,  ed.  8.  p.  417. ;  Macluiy  Fl.  Hibem.,  pt.  1. 
p.844. 

Sunonjfme.    &  puipilrea  /S  JCdcA  Ommn.,  p.  95. 

ne  Setet,  Both  are  figured  in  Eng.  Boi.  and  Sai.  Wob.  Mr.  Borrer  bat  onlr  leen  tbe  female  oT 
thit,  and  the  male  ofS.  JfUix,  and  thlniu  tbey  are  die  two  sexes  of  one  ipenet. 

Engravingt.    £ng.  Bot,  1 1S59. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  a ;  and  J^  a  in  p.  1603. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  obovateJanceolate, 
pointed,serrated,8mooth;  rounded  at  tne  base.  Stipules  none.  Stamen  1. 
Stigmas  ovate,  obtuse,  notched,  v&ry  short,  nearly  sessile.  (JE^f^.  ^.,  iv. 
p.  189.)  A  native  of  England,  flowerine  in  March  and  April.  This  spedes  is  of 
the  size  and  habit  of  the  last,  but  verj  distinct  from  it  at  nrst  sight,  pardcularly 
in  the  tender  summits  of  the  young  growing  branches,  which,  witn  their  pur- 
plish  glaucous  hue,  and  some  degree  of  downiness,  resemble  those  of  a  honey- 
suckle.  Catkins  not  more  than  half the  size  of  those  of  S,  H^Xf  with  roundedy 
blackish,  hairy  scales.  (Sm,  Eng,  FL)  First  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willey,  at  TOyton,  Wilts,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  whom  the  specific 
name  is  meant  to  compliment.  It  grows  in  Noith  .^crica,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  wiUow  grounds.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  cul- 
tivated  for  basket-making.  (Pursh,)  S.  Lamberttana  is  suitable  for  in- 
troducine  into  omamentai  plantations,  from  the  graceful  character  of  its 
slender  shoots,  and  its  glaucous  foliage.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney 
and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  also  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  and  Henfidd. 

•  4.  S,  Woollgarm\v.<  Borr.    Woollgar^s  Willow. 

Jdentiflcalion.'  Borr.  in  Eog .  Bot  Supp.,  t  «651. ;  Hook.  Brit  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  417. 

Sunonymet.    S.  monindra  Sai  Wob.^  No.  4. ;  S.  mon4ndra  var.  Hqff^.  i&t.  Sal.,  1.  p.  21. 1. 1.  f.  1. 

Tke  Sexei.    Tbe  female  ic  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  and  botb  sexet  in  Sat.  fFo& :  yet  BCr.  Borrer, 

in  hls  eluddation  of  thi«  kind,  published  in  Enjr.  Bot.  Sml.,  cubsequendy  to  the  pubUeaCkm  or 

Sal.  FFoft.,  renuurka  tbat  he  is  unacqu^nted  witb  tbe  male  flowen. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  4. ;  Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  t  S65L  ;   and  J^.  4w  tn  p.  160a 

Spec,  Char^,  8fc,  Erect..  Leaves  cuneate-Ianceolate,  serrated,  glabrous.  Sta- 
men  1,  Ovary  ovate,  very  pubescent,  sessile,  downy.  Stigmas  nearly 
sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  emarginate.  (Jlwik,  Brit,  jP/.,  p,  417.J  A  nadye  of 
England,  about  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  osier  holts,  but  scarcely  wild ;  at  ^ngs- 
ton  upon  Thames,  apparently  wild ;  flowerinK  in  May.  In  the  sahctum 
at  WobufTi,  this  species  had  not  attain^  the  height  of  6  ft.  in  five  years.  It 
is  considered  to  be  very  distinct  from  either  S,  HeWx  or  S,  Lambertiana. 
Mr.  Borrer  applied  the  specific  name  in  compUment  to  the  late  Mr.WoolI- 
gar,  **  a  gentleroan  who  supplied  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  with  several  of  his  willows,^ 
and  who  formed  his  opinions  upon  the  species  from  lone  and  accurate  obser- 
vation."  (Hook,  Br,  FL,  ed.  3.)  S,  WooUgariaha  had  long  been  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer  and  Mr. Wooligar  as  a  variety  of  S,  monandra  Hoffm. ;  but  Mr. 
Wooll^  was  so  far  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  disdnct  species,  that  he  used 
to  call  it  S,  cuneifolia,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  especially  the  upper 
ones.  (Ibid,)  There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arbo- 
retum ;  and  some,  with  the  name  of  S,  mon&ndra,  in  that  of  Messrs»  Lod- 
diges. 

A  5.  S,  FoRBY^V.1  Smith.     Forby's  Willow,  or  thefine  Batket  Otier,    . 

Identificatiom.  Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1041. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  1341 ;  Reei*8  Ctc.,  No.  49. ;  Wind.:Sp.  PL, 
4.  p.  674. ;  SmtUi  Eng.  FL,  4.  pi  191. ;  Fort)ea  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  5. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  418. ; 
Mackay  FL  Hib.,  pt  1.  p.  244. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  p.  fiSI.  t  172. 

Simonstmes.    S.  fisM  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  not  of  Ho£  iSmith) ;  S.  rbbfa  fi  Koeh  Comm.,  p.  87. 

The  Se*e$.  The  female  !•  deccribed  in  Eng.  fl,  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Tha  maie  i«  not  known. 
**  The  original  plant  sent  fVom  Mr.  Fmby  to  Mr.  Crowe,  wa*  found  now  and  thcn  US  boar  a  ipUtary 
ttamen  at  one  of  the  lower  bracteas  of  the  catkins  of  female  flowers,  whicb  showed  tbit  fpcKcies  to 
be  truly  monandrous,  and  disUnct  from  HofftaDannl  5.  fissa,  to  wbidi  it  bad  pce^ioiMly  been 
referred.»»  {Smith.) 

Engravingf.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1344 ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.&  ;  Hayne  Abbikl.,  1. 172. ;  and^.  5.  in  p.  IflOS. 

Spec.  Char.j  S^c,  Branches  erect.  Leave.s  alternate,  with  small  stipules,  lanceo- 
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iOeobUwi^  wkb  tluUlow  fltmlura,  «aooib»  rouiided  at  the  base,  gUucoui» 
b^nrtth,  Stameo  1.  fltyle  nearly  as  loitf  as  tbe  linear  divided  stigmas. 
(Smkk  Eng,  Fi,)  A  natiye  of  Kngjand,  Sommag  in  April.  Tbe  stem  k 
erecty  \Huhy,  witb  upright,  slender,  smooth  twigs,  very  flexible  and  tough,  of 
a  gr^rnh  yellow,  not  puiple,  hue.  Fertile  catkins  extremely  Hke  thoae  of 
5.  H&sx,  hut  the  leaves  widely  different.  A  vaiuable  speciet  for  the  finer 
sorts  of  wickerwork,  and  for  basket-makmg,  bands  for  tying  fa^ts, 
packetSy  &c*  Whea  cut  down,  plants  make  smwts  irom  5  ft.  to  7.  ft.  long. 
There  are  phnts  at  Hackney,  GoLdworth,  Wobum,  and  Flitwick. 

•  t  6*  ^-  RU'bri  Huds,    The  red,  or  green-leaved^  Willow,  or  Otier, 

HmlMtmHom.  Huds.  FL  AafL,  f.  «S. :  8iaiUi*c  £1«.  BoC.  t  114&  i  WUkL  Sp.  Pt,  1  a  674.  i 
Soi^*»  Eog.  FL.  4.  p.  191.  IrofbM  In  8»L  Wobi,  Na  6. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  od.  3.,  p.  41& ;  BlMluy'* 
FL  Hilx,  pt  L  p.  Mi  ;  ?  HayiM  AMUd.,  p.  f3a 

%fii^fi.  The  nune  r&bra  mnoM  to  be  oriiriMlly  civco  to  S.  vlttUlna,  a  reddlab  ptwigfed] 
▼aricty  pTwhich  wm  coofounded  with  5.  rftbra  iMf.  (Sm/M.)  ;  5.  HkbraTut  pvt,  XocA  rComm., 
K  9&  i  AL  nan  Jiqf^  &iiL,  L  ^  61. 1 13,  14.  (»««*):  JL  o6acolor  JM  Sal  Jmtt,  1.  p.  H».  t  54, 
3&,  &»4b  BMt%  dtatton  of  Baj ;  &  ▼ir^tceos  TitfL  Dmi^,  3.  78&.  1 51.  aa  (Sm«A)  ;  S.  Uneftrii 
Walier**  Bttojft,  p.  467.,  on  the  authority  of  Borrer. 

TkeSetea.    Both  are  dc«;rlbed  in  £<y.  R. :  and  the  taniJe  t«  flgured  hi  ITiV.  JM.  uid  ML  ITo*. 

Snmm^  Eng.  Bo(..  t  1146.:  &L  Wob.,  No.  &;  ?  HoM  8eL  Auct,  t  1.  t  94,05.;  VilUr» 
&uph.,  1 1 5L  r.  aa  (Smith.)  i  ?  Hayne  AbbikL,  17L ;  and  our>%.  &  In  p.T6M. 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,    Stamens  combined  below  in  a  manner  which  ailbrds  a  cha- 

racter  in  whicb  it  differs  from  all  other  British  kinds  of  willow,  except  S, 

Croweayuiy  and  from  nearly  ali  the  foreign  kinds.  Mr.  fiorrery  however,  has 

observed  the  same  thinff  occasionally  in  ^.fiksca,  and  in  several  of  the  Cin^reae. 

^  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongate,  acute»  smootb,  with  shallow  serratures ; 

ffeen  on  both  sides.  Stigmas  ovate,  undivided."  {SrMi  E,  F,)  A  native  of 

Britain  (in  England,  in  low  meadows  and  osier  bolts,  as  at  Maidenbead,  &c., 

but  rare ;  in  Scotland,  frequent  in  bedges  and  osier  grounds) ;  flowering  in 

April  and  May.    In  its  wild  state,  it  forms  a  sroall  tree.    Tbe  branches  are 

long,  uprieht,  smooth,  grevish  or  purplirii,  more  frequently  tawny,  and  very 

tougb  and  pliant.    The  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  agree  in 

shape  with  tbose  of  the  common  osier,  iS^.  viminalis ;  but  have  not,  as  that 

has,  dense  white  pubescence  beneath.  (Sntith.^    Koch  considers  the  S,  For- 

bydna  of  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S,  nkbra;  ana  states  that  both  are  common 

about  Erlangen,  where  there  is  also  another  variety,  which  he  regards  as  a 

hyforid  between  S,  ri^bra  and  iS^.  vimin^is.    The  leaves  of  this  kind,  eveu 

when  aduh,  have  their  under  sur&ce  covered  with  a  dense  silky  down,  like 

those  of  i^.  vimimdis ;  the  young  shoots  bear  stipules  the  length  of  the 

petiole,  like  tbose  of  iS*.  stipiu^ris ;  and  the  catkins  resemble  tbosc  o(S,  rdbra. 

There  are  plants  ofS,  ri^bra  at  Hackney,  Ooldworth,  Wobum,  Heniield,  and 

FUtwick.     Wben  the  plants  of  this  species  are  cut  down,  they  send  out 

shoots  from  5  f^.  to  8  R.  in  length ;  and  it  b  consequentlv  one  of  the  most 

valuabie  osiers  in  cultivation,  for  bands,  crates,  basketwork  or  wickerwork, 

and  even  small  hoops. 

SUUitUct.  In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultuml  Soclety  of  London.  l(%evs  pUnted,  it  !•  1 S  ft  higb  : 
m.  Shepperton,  on  tbe  Thamei,  It  is  30  ft  higfa. 

App.  i.    Purpitrea  qf  whick  PlarUs  have  been  irUroduced^  btd  ttot 

described. 

'  &  emptka  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  189&    Leavei  reeembllng  5.  mWx,  but  narrower. 

App.  ii.     Pttrpurece  described  by  AtdhorSi  btU  noi  yet  iiUrodttced^ 
or  qfdmbtftd  Identity  *mith  Species  already  in  the  Country, 

S.  e6$»colcrt  mat  ct  tan.,  Hoet  SaL,  1.  pi  la  t  94, 3Si,  FI.  Auct.,  2.  a  699. :  syn.  S.  nifnima 
frigilu  naila  longfaumis,  &c.,  MoU  S^,  440.  In  the  EMg.  K.,  Ray'*  speciei  \m  identifled  wlth  S. 
rabra :  bofe  Hoefs  plant  may  ponibly  be  •ometbing  different. 

&  HIM^  nme  et  fem.,  Hort  SaL,  1.  p^  la  t.  36,  37.,  FL  Au«t,  2.  p.  639.  This  tpectee,  Ho»t 
«burvee,  when  growing  among  treee,  becooiee  a  tall  tree ;  but  undcr  other  circumstancei  it  dwarfer. 

S.  empatUtfmm,  nms  et  f^,  Hoet  8al.,  1.  p.  II.  1 3B,  3M.,  Fl.  Au*t,  Si.  p.  fiiO.     Host  ha«  applied 
4o  Ui&  a  syn.  oT  Ray,  wUcb  identlflee  it  with  S.  ii{-lix  L 
^a  puntirta,  mas  et  fiem..  Hoet  Sal.,  1.  dl  12.  t  40,  4L,  FL  Aust,  8.  p.  640.    The  catkins  rcsemblb 

*  or  Uie  &  puipiirea  oT  Brittah  botanuts ;  and,  hence,  the  two  plants  may  bc  identical. 


a  mtfHMUt.  mas  et  fem.,  Hoet  SaL.  L  p.  12.  t  4S,  4a,  n  Aust.,  8.  p.  64d     Very  dilTercut  rrom 
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nloU.  where it  is  uted  bvtbe  inhabitants,  for  manjr  purpoee* ;  siicb  m  hti§m  for  small  gardens, 
meadows,  and  stonj  fldds.  It  is  also  planted  on  tbe  banks  oi  streams,  ftnr  flxlng  bf  its  roo^  fhtir 
sandy  or  gravdly  banlcs.    The  shoots  of  the  vear  are  ▼ory  long,  unbranebed,  aad  toogh :  wben 


8.  eanmica,  mas  et  Ibm.,  Hoet  Sal.,  1.  pi  U  t  M^  4&,  fL  Auit,  8.  pu  641.    AbHDdaat  bi  Car. 

•       ■  Teitisusedbytli    '^  ^ '  ...       -  ~        . 

and  stony  fld(U. 

jravdly banlcs.    T  .        «,  ,      .     .  ^       -_ 

peeleid,  tliey  are  yeJlow,  and  are  roucb  used  in  lMsket.making.  At^thetime  of  floWertng,  many  of  tbe 
ovaries  become  wounded  by  insects,  and  aflerwards  roucfa  enlarged. 

Sw  fnMMm,  maiL  Host  Sal.,  L  p.  13.  t  4&,  F1.  Aust,  2.  p.  641.  Of  the  catkins  npon  a  plant, 
some  conslst  of  raale  flowers  only,  some  of  female  flowers  ooly,  and  many  of  male  flowen  tnter. 
mlxed  with  feraale  ones.  In  some  catkins,  roale  flowers  occupv  the  lowest  part  of  tfae  «atkin, 
and  Ibmale  flowers  dbe  remaining  part  j  and  catkins  are  founif  wbich  have  tlie  flowers  in  tlie 
lowM'  and  upper  part  male,  and  in  the  Intermediate  part  tenale.  £ach  flower  iodudes  two 
dlstinct  stamens,  or  two  eonnate  in  the  lower  part,  at  coanate  to  near  tbe  tip|  or  often  a  dnde 
stamen.  It  is  not  rare  to  flod  fllaments  devoid  oranthers.  These  aaomaliet  ia  tne  flowen  of  tnis 
spedes  are  probably  dUided  to  in  tbe  epithet  mir&bUia. 

Group  ii.     Acutifblia  Borrer.   {Syn.  Pruin^sae  Koch.) 
WUlowt  tuith  dark  Bark,  cavcrtd  mth  afine  Bloom, 


H 


Stameiis  2,  distinct.  Tall  shrubsy  or  becoming  trees.  Bark  of  the  branches 
and  shoots  of  a  dark  colour ;  that  of  the  branches  sufiused  with  a  wbitish 
matter,  which  is  the  character  implied  by  Koch's  term  Pruinds».  Thb  matter 
is  easily  rubbed  off.  The  bark  is  internaliy  yellow,  as  in  Group  i.  Foliage 
of  a  liyeljT  green.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminately  pointed,  serrate,  glossy ; 
in  many  mstances,  downy  when  young,  subsequenuy  glabrous.  Owy  and 
capsule  sessile,  or  nearly  so.  (Koch,  Forbes,  and  observation.) 

•  T  7.  A  ACUTiFO^iA  WiOd.    The  pointed-leaved  WiUow. 

IdenHfication,    V^Ud.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  668.  j  Kocb  Comm.,  p.  8S. 

a^nott^me.  S.  vidicea  Andr.  BoL  Rep.,  t  581.,  Smiih  in  Reet*»  Ma,  Na  39L,  Fbrbet  in  Sal. 
tVob.,  So.95.,  and  of  many  EngUsh  oollections ;  but  not  5.  ploUoea  miUL,  nor  tbe  5L  cispica  Bort. 

iwmd.) 
The  Seaes,   Tht  male  is  flgured  in  Sat,  Wo6.,  and  Is,  perhapt,  the  only  one  culUvated  In  Britlsfa  ool. 

lections.  Koch  has  impUed  that  the  flnnale  was  unluiown  to  him  in  any  state. 
Engraoingi.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  SSt;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  25. ;  and  our^.  S&  in  p.  1607. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminated»  smooth,  with  blunt 
unequal  serratures»  daucous  beneath.  Catkins  of  the  male  about  1  in.  iong. 
{Sm.  Wob.f  p.49.)  ft  is  indi^ous  to  Podolia, according  to  Besser.  (Koch 
Comm.)  It  was  introduced  mto  Britain  previouslj^  to  1810,  as  Mr.  Borrer 
saw  it  growinff  in  St.  Andrew*s  Square,  Edinbur^h,  in  that  year.  In  England, 
it  flowers  in  March  or  April,  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  dark  Yiolet-coloured  branches,  slender,  uprieht,  and  co- 
vered  all  over  with  a  whitish  powder,  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  Only 
the  male  plant  is  in  the  Wobum  salictum.  This  is  a  vei^  beaudful  e^edes, 
well  desoring  of  culture  in  an  omamental  point  of  view ;  and  Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  its  ^wigs  would  be  useful  for  wickerwork.  The  catkins  of  the  male 
are  omamental,  but,  so  fiur  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  numerously  produced. 
The  leaves  are  rather*  elegant.  Its  shoots  and  roots  have  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark,  or  covering,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  bitter  flavour;  and, 
hence,  this  kind  may  be  eiiffible  for  plandcg  upon  banks  in  which  rats 
burrow.  In  the  Horticulturiu  Sodety^s  Gard^,  m  1835,  there  was  a  plant 
of  this  spedes  16  ft.  high.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  and  Gold» 
worth  arboretuids ;  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Flitwick  House,  and  Henfield. 

t  8.  S.  DAPHNoi^DBs  rdlors.    The  Daphne-like  Wiilow. 
Identmeatkm.    VQL  Daupb.,  9L  p.  766.,  t  50.  f.  7..  **  t  5.  f.  9.'*  as  quoted  by  Hoet ;  Koch  Coum., 

Sifnon^wuM,  S.  pm^oooi  Hoppe  In  Simrm  D.  FLA.  f5.,  Wiltd.  Sn.  FL^  4w  p.  670.,  cxdaslTely  ofthe 
syn.  of  Host;  Smith  in  Bee8*t  C^,  No.  4a,  Forbet  hi  SaL'Wob.,  Na  86.  {  5.  blgtoimU  Hqffim. 
Germ.,  2.  p.  Ssa,  SaL't.  SS. }  S.  clnirea  Ho$i  SaL  Autir.,  l.  p.  8. 1 16,  S7.  Mr.  Boner,  in  a  letter, 
has  remarked  that  Smith  baa  erroneously  dted,  in  his  Flora  BrU.^  S.  daphnfildes  viHart  as  a 
synonymeofS.  clndreaMM;  and  that  this  bas  led  Koch  to  dte  ^.  clndrea  SimfM  as  a  synonyme 
of&<fi4>bn61des  ntfort. 

The  SeMt.  Both  sexes  are  figured  In  SaL  Wob.^  and  both  are  described  and  flgured  in  Hoti 
SaL  Amdr. 

Eimoimt.  VilL  Dauph.,3.  t  50.  f  7.  ?or  3.  t  &  f.  2. :  Hoflbi.  SaL,  t  32. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  96. ; 
Host  8aL  Auit»!- 1  26, 27.  i  oxujlg.  1295^  j  and  >^.  26.  in  p.  1606. 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^e.  LeaTes  broadly  kmceolate,  aiul  pointed,  whh  glaiKkilflr  ser- 
ratures,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  beibre  the  leaves. 
Qvary  sessile^  ovate,  smooth.  Stvle  elongated.  (Sal.  K^o^.,  p.  51.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  France ;  flowering  at  Wobam  in 
February.  Introduced  in  1820.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark 
greyish  branchesy  slightly  covered  with  a  powder,  or  bloom,  similar  to  th^t 
of  5.  acutifoiia;  the  branches  ascendmg  obliquely.  The  tree  at  Wobura, 
thoi^  oniy  four  years  planted,  was,  in  1830,  neariy  25  h.  high.  The 
catkins  appear  often  in  February,  firom  kmee  crimson  buds,  which  dis- 
tingujsh  Uus  species  firom  every  other,  ana  make  it'  very  ornamental. 
There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  LoddigeSy  and  at  Flitwick, 
and  Henfield. 

VarkUion.  The  buds  containing  catkins  are  very  large  in  the  autumn;  and»  in 
this  state,  it  is  the  S.  prs^cox  gemmkta  Ser.  SaL  'exnco^  No.  83.  {Koch 
Comm.,  p.  23.) 

5  9.  S.  poMERA^NiCA  WUld.    The  Pomeranian  Wiliow. 

IdenHficMioH,    WiUd.  EDum.  SuppL,  6a  •  Fortm  in  Sal.  Wolx,  Na  153. 

Synomifme».    8.  itephnbldet  nuar»  var.,  witb  narrower  leaves,  and  more  tlender  catklna.  {Koch 

Comm.y  p.  83.)    Mr.  Borrer.  in  hl«  manuacript  liat  of  grouped  ipeciec,  haa  indioated  it  aa  being 

probabljr  a  variety  of  S.  tfapnn(f^dea. 
TM  Sctet.    The  female  isdeacribed  in  SaL  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  extremides,  serrated ; 

smooth  and  sliining  above,  glaucous  undemeath.     Stipules  ovate,  serrated ; 

their    margins  generally    revolute.      Catkins    about  1  in.  long.     Ovary 

ovate,  smooth.     Styie  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.yia.  ^l*) 

A  native  of  Pomerania.  Introduced  in  1822,  and  flowenng,  in  the  Woburn 

salictum,  in  February  and  March.     This  is  a  rapid-growing  kind,  much  re- 

sembling,  in  the  colour  of  its  branches  and  its  mode  of  ^wth,  S.  prae^cox. 

The  branches  are  long,  smooth,  round,  shining,  and  copiouslv  covered  with 

smali  yellow  dots :  thepreceding  year*s  shoots  are  covered  with  a  violet- 

coloured  powder,  similar  to  that  on  the  shoots  of  S,  prs\:ox,  and  S,  acutifolia. 

The  leaves  are  about  4  in.  iong,  and  nearly  1  in.  broad,  tapering  towards 

both  extremities,  serrated ;  the  serratures  somewhat  glandular,  smooth,  and 

sbining  on  their  upper  surface,  and  daucous  underneath.    Footstalks  nearly 

1  in.  long,  purplish  and  villous  on  their  upper  side.     Catkins  appearing  be- 

fore  the  leaves,  and  about  1  in.  long.    There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth 

Arboretum,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  iii,     Tri&ndra  Borrer.     {Syn.  yfniygd^linae  Koch.) 
Otier  WUlowt,  wHh  three  Stameru  in  a  Floiocr. 


MiMl 


Stamens  3.  Leaves  ianceolate,  approaching  to  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous, 
having  large,  rounded,  toothed,  more  or  less  decidnous,  sdpules,  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catldn.  Pisdl  stalked.  Ovary  mo6%  elabrous. 
Most  of  the  kinds  constitute  excellent  osiers,  and  become  trees  if  left  to 
themselves.  {Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  2d  ed.,  with  adaptation.)  The  kinds  may  be 
denominated,  generallv,  the  osiers  with  3  itamens  in  a  flower.  Most,  or  all, 
when  in  tbe  state  oi  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  have  thdr  older  bark  ex- 
foliated  in  broad  patclies,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  western  and  eastem 
plane  trees  (Pi&tanus  occidentalis  L.,  and  P.  orientMis  L.).  Most  or  all 
are  omamental  as  shmbs,  for  their  lanceolate,  glossy,  serrated  leaves,  and 
their  flowers. 

1  •  10.  S.  undula'ta  Koch,  Hooker.    The  waLvy4eavcd  Willow. 

ItUntyicatUm.    Koch  Conun.,  p.  SO. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bi.,  ed.  a,  p.  419,  -,  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  S2a 
Symmyme».    Koch  baf  cited  as  identical  with,  or  Included  in,  S.  undulata,  the  following  kiods :  — 
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I  ipcdneiM,  WUld.  Sp.  PL 

vMtaiy,  5.  IftiMnAla  SmMk  Eng.  Ba 
BookefflUMdeeiiMd  ldcntte«l  wiUi  & 
BoCiced:  — JLtoiice<Ata  Smitk  Emg. 
"Dr.  Meyler  oT  G6ttfiiseB  bas  •eot 
Ifae  ElNrlMvtian  hertert  wb  :  and  BIt.  ] 

lOM^  wf'"  '" 

■Mythei 


hmm,  ta  ^imem,)  b  the  odIt  ooe  ■ 
leodTed  Oennan  ioeciniem  afS.  unds 
dottu  of  Md  fFok,  whlch  d&flfcn 


onr  prcMDt  pUnc  {^nU.  FL,  «d.  31,  p^  419l) 
T%eSm.    TbelMnale is  flfured in  aol.  fFo* , Noc  U and  U,  and  In  E$ig.  Bot.,  t  1436.:    and 

todcKribed  ta  Av- n    Koch  noted  that  he had ■een  the  tenaie  wUd  andcultivatedtbut  that  he 

kad  na  iEBowledge  of  the  maie^  ^    .__ 

ti^rv9img$.    fkl7wob.,Not.l3.andl4.;  Eng.  Bot.tli»  ;  ^Hayne  AbbUd.,t  IdO. }  our/f.ia».; 

and/c«.  13  and  14.  in  pi  lOOS. 

^jtec,  Char^  Sfc.     Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate  through  ^ 
«oeh  of  their  length,  aemilate  at  the  dp,  and  minutely  v 
crentilate  at  the  base ;  at  fim  pubescent,  but  becoming 
giabroua;  wavy  at  the  edge,  or  not    Stipulet  half-heart-  | 
sliaped.    Catkin  oeduncled  upon  a  leafy  twiglet.    Bnu> 
tea  beardcxi  at  tne  tip.    Stamena  3.     Capsule  ovate« 
conical,  more  or  less  pubesoenty  or  glabrous,  stalked ;  the 
stalk  twice  the  lenffth  of  the  ^land.     Stvle  elongated. 
Stigmas  bifid.  (JTocA.)  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  streams,  l^ 

in  ttie  plains  and  lower  valleys  in  the  north  of  Germany^  ai)d  in  England. 

Varitties, 

t  mS.u.  2;  S,  undulata  Forba  in  Sai,  fVob.,  No.  13.— Mr.  Forbes 
has  given  the  foilowin^  spectfic  character,  or  diagnosis,  of  this  kind, 
he  treating  it  as  a  speaes ;  and,  as  this  character  may  serve  to  por- 
tray  its  main  features,  we  retain  it  in  application  to  it,  viewed  as  a 
variety.  Leaves  linear-Unceokite,  acuminate,  somewhat  attenuated 
towards  the  base;  wavy,  and  sharply  serrated  at  their  margins. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  downy.  Style  about  half  the  length 
of  the  linear  parted  stigmas.  (&U,  IVob,,  p.  25.)  Cultivated  in  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  and  nowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  an 
upright-^win^  plant,  soon  forming  a  .bushy  tree,  abput  10  ft.  or 
12  ft.  high,  with  brown,  smooth,  round  branches,  slightly  downy 
when  young,  and  somewhat  angular  at  the  points.  Catkins  about 
1  in.  in  length,  bursting  forth  with  the  leaves.  *'  This  is  a  species 
very  distinct  fnm  the  iSwve,  which  is  consida^  to  be  the  ^.  undu- 
Ika  of  Ehrhart ;  firom  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  lone, 

* 'od. 


leaves.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  foreign  kind 
I  liave  not  observed  it  in  any  collection  but  that  contained  in  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  firom  which  I  derived  it."  (Forbes  in  Sal, 
Wob.^  In  relation  to  this  kind,  Mr.  Borrer  has  remarked  in  his 
list,  that,  ^  if  S.  undulata  Forbes,  and  S.  lanceol^u  Smiih  and  Forbes, 
the  5.  undulka  Hooker^  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  species,  the  former 
agrees  best  with  Ehrhart's  character  of  his  S.  undul^ta.*'  There 
are  plants  tn  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  at  Wo- 
biun  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 
S  ft  8.  tf.  3;  S.  lanceoUUa  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  U  1436.,  Eng.  FL,  iv. 
p.  168.,  Forbes  in  Sai.  Wob.,  No.  14.— The  foUowing  is  8mith'8 
diagnosis  of  this  kind: — Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous,  taper- 
ing  towards  each  end.    Footstalks  decurrent.    Ovanr  stalked,  ovate, 

erous.  8tyle8  as  lon^  as  the  stigmas.  {SmUh  JSng.  Fi.)  Smith 
fiuther  noted  of  its  distinctive  charactere  as  follows : — *' Akin  to 
S.  triandra  Lm.  and  S.  Hoffhianntana  Smith.  An  essential  means  of 
distinction  exists  in  the  leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
those  of  S.  tri&ndra,  or  any  of  its  reputed  varieties ;  more  pointed 
and  taperiog;  not  linear,  but  truly  lanceolate.    Footstalks  bearing 
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at  the  summit  a  pair  of  fflands,  or  minute  leaflets ;  not  abnipt  at  the 
baae,  but  decurrent,  each  meeting  with  a  projection  of  the  branch, 
tapenng  downwivd,  and  forming  k  kmd  of  buttress ;  whidi  character 
is  clear  and  inTariable."  (IM.)  There  is  a  plant  of  5.  lanceoULta 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham;  and  there  are  abo  plants 
in  the  Hadmej  and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  at  Heofield  and 
Flitwick  Hoose.  Mr,  Forbes  obsenres  that  thu  sort  deserves  culdva^ 
don,  as  the  rods  are  much  used  for  hampers,  crates,  &c.  although 
not  80  weU  adapted  for  tving  bundles»  and  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
wicker  work^  as  the  S.  triandra. 
I^  •  S.  tf.  4,  having  the  catkins  androgynous.  S.  undulata  occurs  in  tfais 
case.  (lCoch  Comm.,p.  20.) 

•  11.  iS^.  fiiPPOPHABFO^LiA  nuUMer.    The  8eapBuckthoni4eaved  Willow, 

or  Omer, 

Uad^leaikm,    ThuiL  Parii.,  p.  514. ;  Seting.  SaL  «ziioc.,  Na  44. ;  Kooh  ComnL,  fn  90l  ;  Liok 


%iioiyig.    &  anduUkra  Tirwinmtu  OU  SoL,  p.  17.,  JToc*  in  Regentb.  BoL  ZeUtmg,  1880,  p.  311. 

5.  iuppopliMlUiA  TM:  is  10  •imlUr  to  5.  undul9ita,M  tobe,perluipt,butaTwrieC7ar  tkatiptctoi. 

(JOorrer  inaletter.) 
Tke  SeJiet.    Both  are  notioed  in  tlie  qwciflc  cbaracter. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.    Leaf  lanceoiate,  obsoletely  crenulate  in  a  repand  manner ; 

toothed  with  glanded  teeth,  so  small  as  to  seem  to  consist  of  glands  only ; 

toiminate  throush  much  of  its  length,  downy,  eventually  ^labrous.  Stipules 

halfJieart-fihaped    Catkin  bome  on  a  leafy  pedunde,  whSch.  is  a  twiglet. 

Bractea  hairy.     Stamens  2.    Capsule  ovately  conical,  tomentose»  downy, 

or  ghibrous ;  seated  on  a  stalk  tnat  is  as  long  as  the  gland.    Style  long. 

Stigma  bifid.  (Ko<^,)    Wild  in  the  pbdns  and  lower  v^eys  of  nie  Pala- 

tinate,  Wetteravia,  Silesia,  and  the  north  of  (^ermany.    Treviranus  thinks 

that  this  is  the  true  S,  unduUta  of  Ehrhart ;  **  but  V  says  Koch,  «"have 

not  been  able  to  find  any  of  its  leaves  undulated,  among  many  spedmens 

observed  growins  wild;    but,  perhaps,  Ehrhart  induded  this  in  his  jS^ 

unduliltay  to  whidi  it  is  too  near  akm  to  be  a  spedes  distinct  from  that.*' 

(Id.) 

m  t  12.  S.  TRiA^KDRA  L.    The  Z-mmmtd-flowered  Willow,  w  Oner. 

Uem^ficathm,  Lin.  Spi  PL.  1448.;  Wllld.  ^  PL,4.  pi  654.,  Smitti  Eng.  Bot,  t  1435.;  Enit.  FL 
4.  p.  16&i  Ftotbee  in  SaL  Wob.,  Ka  U ;  Hook.  FL  Br..  ed.  &,  p.  4UL ;  Wade^  Salieci^  p.  &  ; 
Mackay  n.  Hibeni..  pt  L  p.  94& ;  ?  Hayne  AbbiUL  p.  81ft 

Stgmm^wu.    8.  amygilUina,part  ot,  Koek  Comm,  p.  19. 

Tke  Seeet.    Both  aeue  are  flfured  in  Sng.  Soi.  and  8aL  Wok 

SmgraviHgt.  OneL  Sib.,  L  155.  t  94.  C  a ;  r  Hayne  AbUld.,  1 159. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 14a& ;  SaL  Wob., 
Na  15. ;  our^.  1297. ;  and/f.  15.  In  p.  1605. 

Sjpec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  serrated,  glabrous»  rather  uneoually 
sloping  at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked»  ovate»  compreaBed,  tje^ 
brous.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Stmth  E.  FL)  Bractea  (or  sc^)  clot&ed 
extemally  with  fine,  long,  spreading,  more  or  less  plentmil  hairs.  (JM.) 
Bractea  glabrous.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  3d  ed.)  Mr.  Woollgar  used  to  distin- 
ffuish  this  spedes  by  the  dark4)arked  smooth  shoOts  of  the  female  plant. 
The  male  one  he  never  met  with  at  Lewes.  (Ibid.)  A  native  of  Britain, 
in  wet  woods  and  osier  firoundsy  where  it  tbrms  an  uprkht  tree,  rising 
naturally,  when  not  iiyure^  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  Leaves  uwayt  perfectly 
glabrous.  This  species  is  extensively  cultivated  fi>r  the  long  tough  rods 
which  it  produces  when  cut  down»  which  are  in  frequent  use  ,for  wicker- 
worky  hoops,  Slc,  ^  S.  tri&ndra  is  one  of  the  most  vaiuable  osim.  It  is 
cultivated  for  white  basketwork»  produdqg  rods  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  long,  tou§^ 
and  pliant,  even  when  stripped  of  their  bark»  and  very  durable*  *^^  are 
cut  down  every  year.**  (^SmUk  in  Eng.  Fl.)  There  are  planto  in  tfae  Gold- 
worth  arboretum,  at  Flitwick  House,  at  Henfield,  aad  at  Wobum  Abbey. 

Vitrietiei.  Several  varieties,  if  not  disdnct  ^iecies,  are  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  S.  tri&ndra.    **  Of  these,  I  venture  to  seperate  one  as  a  species, 
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bf  the  mune  of  S.  Hoffinaniuaiia."  (Ilfifi.)  Mr.  Forbes,  after  describing 
the  kind  tbat  he  has  adopted  as  S.  triindra,  adds,  **  I  have  another  state 
of  this,  wkh  much  lamr  and  brooder  learefl." 

<*  T  S.  ^/.  2.  Thel^^enckfViUow.Bo  caUed,  and  cuItiTated,  in  8uB8ex»and the 
eaatpartsofEngland.  {Ihid.)  —  De$criptum.  "  12ft.  to  15ft  hirii. 
Disks  of  leaTCS  of  but  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  S.  tri4ndni  de> 
Bcribed  by  Smitb,  of  a  fine  bright  green.  Petioles  more  slender. 
Stipules  laiger.  Catkins  large  and  yellow.  Stamens  3  or  more, 
thnce  as  long  as  the  bractea.  I  have  not  seen  the  female  flowecs» 
nor  am  I  informed  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Crowe  used  to  name  it  S.  cont^rta^and  esteem  it  a  doubtftil  species, 
and  not  snpposed  to  be  wild  in  Britain."  (IM.)  Synon.  S. 
tritodra  Curt.  Fl.  Lond.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)  About  Lewes» 
Snesex,  it  is  confined  to  the  osier-groundfl.  (Borrerin  Hook.  Br. 
ft.f  8d  ed.)  This  is  apparently  the  S.  HoppeaiMt  Willd»  differing 
onlyi  aooofding  to  my  speetmens  from  Sald>iirg,  in  the  notched  or 
retuse  bracteas.  (Hooker^  iUd.)     Smith  has  quoted  the  S.  triindra 
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Curt,  FL  Lond,  as  identical  with  S.  Hoffinanniaiia  Smith;  but  has 
reoiarked  tbat  it  may  possibly  prove  disdnct,  and  that  it  doubtless 
is  so  from  the  S,  tri&ndra,  which  he  has  described.  There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 

•  1f  S.  ft,  3  HoppekaR;  S.  andr6gyna  Hoppe,  quoted  in  Willd.  Sp. 
Pl.y  iv.  p.  654.,  under  S.  HoppefljMi  Willd. ;  S.  Hoppe<i»w  Willd. 
8n.  PL,  iv.  p.  654.,  Smith  in  Kees^s  Cyclo.,  No.  2.,  Hayne  Ab- 
bud.,  p.  218.  t.  158.;  S.  triindra  andr6gyna  Sermge,  quoted  in 
Havne  Abbild. ;  S,  omygdiiina,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  18.^Smith, 
in  ms  Eng.  jF7.,  iv.  p.  167.,  has  incidentaUj  described  Uus,  after  S. 
triindra,  as  foUows: — **  S.  Hopper^  WOld.  is  characterised  by 
having  some  catkins  composed  paitly  of  male  and  partly  of  female 
flowers.  Its  leaves,  though  very  glaucous  beneath,  agree.  nearly  with 
those  of  S.  tri^ndra,  df  which  spedes  Mr.  Sieber,  who  sent  me 
specimens  from  Sabi)urg,  appears  to  think  it  a  variety.*'  (Smith.) 
It  is  shown,  under  var.  2,  that  Hooker  deems  S,  Hoppedna  ap- 
parently  identical  with  that  varieQr.    Introduced  in  1820. 

«  1t  S.ft.^;  S.  tri&ndra  undulata  Merteni,  med.  —  This  is  an  approach 
to  S.  omygdiUina;  the  twigs  are  of  a  j^eliowish  grey  as  in  that  Idnd, 
and  their  young  points  grooved,  but  in  a  less  remarkable  degree. 
Mr.  Forster  regards  this,  and  not  the  French  willow  of  the  Lewes 
basket-makers,  as  the  S.  cont6rta  of  Mr.  Crowe.  I  have  plants  of 
both  sexes  from  the  Lewes  osier  grounds.  (W.  B.) 

*  13.  5.  UovFUAMSJA^NA  Smith.    Hofimann'8  Willow,  or  Oner. 

UUniUUOkm.    Smith  Eng.  F1..4.p.  168.;  ForbetinSaL  Wob.,  Xa  16. ;  Borrerio  Eng.  BoC Suppl., 

t.  affiOi  i  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S.,  p.  4fiO. 
S^nonMmL    5.  tritodra^q^S<i^,l.p.46.t.9«ia,S3Li:2.  (AmM)  ?  exdudTcly  of  vara.  (Amr 

in  Hook.  Br.  FL)  S.  HofflnannldfM  Sm.  Menu  to  be  tbe  &  tri&ndra  of  Oerman  botanlMf  in 

genenL    (Arntf*  in  Bng.  FL,  2.  p.  167.)      ^     ^       .._„,,„  ^ 
TheSewet.    TlienialeiclvuredinSng.  Bot  SappL,andfaiSal  Wob. ;  anoticer^tiTeto  wbat  hM 

been  resarded  as  the  fraude  is  glven  m  EngL  Flon.  • 
Eneravim    Hoff  SaL,  L 1 9, 10.,  «nd  SSL  £  8. ;  SaL  Wob.,  ^a  16L  s  Edg.  Bot  SappL,  t  dG9a ;  and 
^.l&b)piieO&  , 

Spec.  Char,^  Spc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrated,  smooth,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  staiked,  ovate,  compressed,  glahrous. 
Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smiih  E.  F.)  The  male  plant  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  on  the  aides  ot  streamsy  in  Sussex,  where  it  forms  a  much- 
bninched  8hrub,or  crooked  tree,  scarcdy  ever  exceeding  12ft.  high;  flower- 
ing  in  May.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  his  piant,  after  having  been  cultivated 
for  five  years»  had  not  exceeded  the  height  of  5  ft.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Henfieid. 

t  14.  S,  iiMYODA^LiNA  L.    The  Almond-leaved  Wiliow,  or  Otier, 

IdemtificaHom.    Lia  Spi  PL,14<3.;  WiUd.8pL  PL.p.  66&:  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1656.:   Eng.  Ft.i. 
iTimT  Fotbet  in^aL  Wob..  No.18.;  Hoolc^r.  fi,  ei.a,  ^480.;  Wade*f  Salloet,  p.14.; 
\  Vackay  FL  Hib«rn..  pt  L  p.  245. 
Svnomme,    S,  amygiiiiiu,  vixt  of,  iCoeh  Comm.,  p.lS. 
i%e  Seaee,    Botb  MMe  are  flgured  in  Eng,  BoL  and  Sal,  Wdh. 
Sngmvingi,    Eng.  Bot,t  16&;  SaL  Wo&,  Na  18.;  mujlg.  1306. ;  andAr*  1&  in  p.  160& 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated»  giabrous,  rounded,  and  unequai 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  ovate»  compressed,  smooth ;  its  stallu 
aimost  as  long  as  the  bractea.  Stigmas  nearW  sessile.  Young  branches 
•furrowed.  Down  of  the  seeds  shorter»  and  iess  abundant»  than  in  S.  tri&ndra. 
Mr.  Crowe  first  accuratdy  compared  and  distinguished  these  two  by  their 
leaves.  {Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  sivers  and 
ditches,  in  the  eastem  counties  of  En^and»  and  in  Scotland^  where  it 
forms  a  tree  growmg  to  the  height  of  SOft.  or  30  ft.;  flowering  in  AfHril 
and  Blay,  aad,  fbr  the  second  time,  in  Aueust.  *'  If  cut  down  every  vear>  it 
produces  rods  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  long,  in  conaiderabie  plent^>  for  coarse  basket- 
work,  but  not  eqps^  to  S.  tri^imlra  when  peded.*'  (Smtth.)  Among  the  in- 
sects  which  Uve  upon  this  species  is  the  Plialse^  anastomdns  L.,  the 
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MoosMtonemoth  (Smith 
and  Abbotft  Inteeit,  t. 
72. ;  andoar  JSg.  1299.) 
The  caterpillars  of  this 
insect  appear  all  collected 
together  in  a  web  spun 
among  the  kaves.  Xhe 
larva  is  of  a  hright  yel- 
low>  streaked  with  brown, 
and  the  imagoof  a  paie 
brown.  The  insect  b 
equally  common  in  £u- 
rope  and  in  America. 
Tnere  are  plants  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic 
Gardeoy  and  the  Hackney 
arboretum ;  and  at  Wo- 
bum>  Ibnfieki»  and  Flitwick. 

i  15.  S.  VihLAtLSU>NA  Flugge  et  Willd.    Villars'»  Willow,  or  Otier. 

FlUne  In  litt,  quotcdln  Willd.  Spi  FL,  4  p.  655. ;  Snitii  in  Eiem*»  CycL,  Na  63L ; 
L  WoE,  No.  17. 


SmKfi^mei,    S.  trUindra  rUlan  DOpk.^  &  p.  76i. ;  5.  «ravgdiUna  Tar.  Xbdb  Ommm.,  p.  191 

i%e  Setet.    Both  •ex«  m  deicribed  bj  Wllld. ;  the  nude  if  flgured  In  SaL  IFoft..  and  ii  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Sodety*!  artMNretum. 
Engrawiagt.    SaL  Wotk,  Na  17. ;  andy^.  17.  In  p.  10O& 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  elliptical,  rounded  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  dp, 
serrated,  whitely  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
Fiowers  triandrous.  Ovary  pedicellated,  ovate,  smooth.  Stigmas  sessile. 
(  WUld.  and  Forbet.)  A  native  of  Dauphin^,  where,  according  to  Willdenow, 
it  forms  a  shrubd  ft.  or  6  ft  high,  with  dark  violet-coloured,  shining  branches; 
but,  according  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Forbes,  in  the  Wobum  salictum, 
it  is  a  handsome  upright-growing  tree,  attaining  the  heigfat  of  12  ft.  or 
14  ft.,  with  the  preceding  year^s  branches  of  a  grevish  brown  colour,  and 
the  young  twigs  dark  brown  above,  paler  beneath,  polished,  and  some- 
what  angular,  or  striated,  and  very  brittle.  Introduced  in  1818.  The 
male,  as  observed  in  the  London  Horticultural  Societ/s  arboretum,  in 
1835,  is  an  elegant  kind»  noticeable  eariy  in  spring  for  its  plentHul  bloa- 
soms,  and  subsequently  for  its  leaves,  which  are  remarkablv  neat  in  their 
fi^ure  and  serrature»  and  more  or  less  peculiar  as  compared  with  those  of 
kmdred  kinds.  The  dark  colour  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  or 
vears  is  also  an  omamental  feature.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
)lenfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 

App.  i.     Triindne  qf  wkich  there  are  Plants  in  the  Ccuntry  not 

described. 

&  leimifUla  Lodd.  Oit,  ed.  Ifflfi,  and  a  temtitftHa  O.,  In  the  coDectieo  at  Haekney,  appear  to 
the  Muie,  and  near  akin  to  &  lanoeolMum ;  batare  very  diflbrant  Arom  tiie  &  tmmil&lla  of  Sa»k 


App.  ii. 


mas  et  fem.. 


Tridndra  described^  but  notyet  introduced,  or  qfdoubt- 
jvl  Identity  with  Species  in  the  Comtry. 

i.maaetfem.,  HortSal.  AmL,  1.  p.  1. 1  S. i..  Fl.  Aurt.,  8.pi638.;  &  jtfW|wrj/ai'«m, 
ost  SaL  Auftt.  1.  p.  S.  t  5,6.,  FL  Auat,  1  p.  633L :   &  MJ^o,  mac  et  fiem.. »mt 


SaL  Awt,  L  pi  8.  t  7,  a,  F1.  Auat,  8.  p.  68& ;  a  «atMv^mmetfW^HortSid  Awt,l.p.a  tiBLia, 
FL  .\uet,  S.  p.  6S& ;  a.  «dHto,  mm  «t  fara.,  Hoot  SaL  Auat,  1.  p.  a  t  11, 11,  FL  Auri.,  %.  pc  691 ; 
a  aMnrAWM,  nnf  ct  fem.,  Hort  Sal.  Au^l.  pi  4. 1 13, 14.,  Fl.  Anrt..  9.  p.  6M. ;  a  l%MrAM.maa 


et  te.,  Host  SaL  Autt,  1.  pi  4. 1 15, 1&,  FL  Anit,  &  p.  694. ;  a  «jMciftM,  mao  et  ffHn.,  Hoit  SaL 
Autt,  1.  p.  &  1 17.,  FL  Aujt,  8.  p.  695. 
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Groap  iv.     Penidndra  Borrer. 
Trees  having  Fiowert  wiih  3—5  Sittnum, 


M 


StameDs  in  a  flower  more  than  3»  in  most  instances  5.  Ovary  glabrous. 
Tke  Dlaats  trees  of  modenite  size.  Learea  large,  gloasy,  fhi|;rant,  serrated, 
and  bawii^  ^lands  in  the  aerratureB,  from  wliich  a  resin  exudes.  Stamens 
in  eacfa  cnm  ao  numerous  and  long,  aa  to  render  the  fiowers,  which,  too, 
are  in  perfectioD  at  Ihe  aame  time  as  the  foiiage,  qoite  handsome,  and  the 
trees,  in  this  condtdon,  more  omamental  thanthose  of  any  other  group. 
{Hook.  Br.  Ft.y  ed.  2.,*with  adaptatkm.) 

^  hS.  &  PEMTA^MDRA  L.    The  fife-6tanieiied^liMi«r^  Willow. 

MmllMkML   Um.  I^  PL.Mtf.;  WilkL  8|».  FI.,AjpLfiS&;  BMfwm  AbUid.,  p.  ftl. ;  anilii  Bng. 

BoC, t  ims. ;  Baff.  Fi.4.  pi  17L:  Foitet  In  Sal.  Wob.,  NaSi.;  Hook.  lir,  FL.  od.  3.,  |k  4^  ; 

Wade'*Salioef,  P.S6.;  MackAy  FL  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.9l&  ;  HoM  M.  Aiutr.,  1.  p.  1. 
Smmammmtet.    S.  pentindTa,  part  oT;  Koek  Cammm,^  p.  UL :  Uic  fwoet  WlUow.  or  Bny.lMivod  WWofW. 
fht  aem*.    BoCfa  iexc«aie  flgured  In  Sal.  Wob.  and  H«irne*iJ6Wd.,  and  the  male  in  Bng.  Boi., 

witb  two  riewt  of  an  orarr.    Bolh  lexef  are  Ofured  in  Hoftl  8aL  Am^. 
Emgramimp.    Eng.  Bot,  t  1805. ;  Hayne  AbbikL.t  161. ;  SaL  Wolx,  Na  91 ;  Hoat  8ftl.  Aiutr.,  1. 

t  L  f.  sT ;  onr  M- 1898.«;  «od >^. 51  ki  pi  16ia 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,    Leares  ovate,  pointed,  crenate,  gkindular,  glabrous.     Foot- 
staHu  glanduUr  at  the  snmmit.     Stamens  5  or  more,  hairy  at  the  base. 
Ovary  orate,  tapering,  smooth,  nearly  sessile.  (Sal,  Wob.^  p.67.)  A  native 
of  Britatn,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  watery  places ; 
most  frequent  in  the  north.  In  1804,  this»  and  five  or  < 
flix  other  distinct  sorts  were  abundant  on  the  benks  of 
Oogar  Bum,  near  Edinburg^,  between  Gogar  Uouse 
and  the  junction  of  the  bum  with  the  river  Akiond. 
It  forms  an  upright  tree,  i8ft  or  20  ft.  high,  with 
smooth  shintng  branches,  and  large,  copious,  shining 
foliage,  so  as  to  give  the  phmt,  in  dke  siunmer  season, 
tfae  appearance  01  an  evergreen.  Jt  is  one  of  the  latestp^ 
flewermg  willows,  tfae  flower  seidom  expanding  till 
the  begmning  of  June.    The  flowers  are  remarkably 
fragrant,  as  are  the  leaves,  especially  when  bruised : 
tfae  fra$^«nce,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  tbe  sweet  ww 

bay  (X«6ni8  ndbilis),  but  less  powerful,  is  exuded  1299^iz 

from  the  resinoas  notches  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  barren  catkins.  It  is  one 
of  tfae  most  desiiable  spedes  of  the  genus  forplanting  in  pleasure-grounds,  on 
account  of  the  fine  display  made  by  the  blossoms,  meir  abundant  frap^ce, 
the  smooth,  shining,  rich  deep  green  of  the  ieaves,  and  the  comparatively 
alow  erowtfa  and  compact  babit  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that,  when 
rut  (k>wn,  this  species  produces  tough  flexible  rods^  fit  for  basketwork ; 
but,  in  a  wild  state,  on  the  banks  of  Oogar  Bum,  where  its  five  or  six  other 
sorts  were  periodically  cut  down  for  basketwork  aad  fbr  boops,  the  ahoots 
of  S.  pent^ndra  were  considered  rather  short  and  brittle,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  others.  Phalse^  typicoides,  the  Gothic  moth,  which,  Donovan 
(in  faiB  JtuecU,  &C,  vol.  xv.  p.  2.  pl.  505.)  says^  ia  mach  esteemed  by  col- 
lectors  in  Britain,  on  account  of  its  scarceness,  inhabits  this  willow.  Not- 
withstanding  its  being  generally  rare,  it  appears  that  it  was  seen  in  1826,  in 
Oieahir^  in  immense  quantities,  during  a  thunder  storm.  (8ee  Mag.  Nat. 
Siti.^  voL  iiJ.,p.  404.)  There  are  several  olants  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s 
Garden,  which,  in  1834,  after  haring  been  10  years  planted,  were  from 
15  ft.  lo  18  fr.  high ;  and  others  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums, 
and  at  Flitwick^  Henfield,and  Woburn. 

yarieiv. 

T  8.  /?.  2  hermaphroditica  \   iS.  herraaphroditica  Lin,  Sp,  P/.,  p.  M42., 
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Wahlenb.  Flora  Ups,^  accordh)^  to  Koch  Comtn,,  p.  14.,  Smith  in 
Reet^s  Ct/do,,  No.  1.  —  The  catkins  bearing  rarely  male  flowers  and 
female  ones,  and  some  of  the  stamens  being  changed  into  monstrous 
pistils. 


I  17.  S,  fAEYERiA^NA  Willd.    Meyer'«  Willow. 

ViUd.  Berl.  Baumi.,  p.  427. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  282. ;  FoitM  in  J 

ed.  S.,  p.  m. 

Spmom^me».    Koch.  in  his  Comm,,  p.  14.,  hM  pretented  the  foUowins :  — **  S.  cut| 

Starg.  SMppl.tP.  47. ;  S.  tinctbria  Smttk  in  Aeer*«  CJifcio.,  Na  13. ;  5.  pentindra 

•ccording  to  Smith  ;   S.  hex&ndra  Bkrh.  Arb.y  140. ;  &  Ehrharti^bui  Sroith  in  J 


Identifleation.  WiUd.  Berl.  Baumi.,  p.  427. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  222. ;  Foibet  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  S3. ; 
Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3.,  p.  441. 

-    ■    ■    ■•    -  nted  the  foUowing:— **5.cutpi(ULU  S(Mte\Pi: 

\n  lieers  C^dotMtdia.*' 
Koch  haa  adopted  the  name  8.  ciupid^U  ScMult»,  S.  tetrftndra  IViUd.  i»  quotedaa  tynonysiout 
In  Hook.  Br.  Pt,  ed.  a  ^ 

The  Sexes.  The  male  ii  Agured  in  Hajme'*  Abbiid.,  and  deicrfbed  and  figigred  in  Sal.  Wob.,  uoM 
•ome  misteke  aa  to  the  kind.has  oocunred  :  Me  Borrer,  below.  The  female  it  mentkmed  in,  Koco't 
Com.,  and  Hooker^t  A*.  #1,  ed.  3.,  pk421.  ^ 

Engratfings.  Hayne  Abbild,  1. 168. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  33.,  with  a  doilbt,  at  leart,  at  to  tfae  flower. 
bearing  apedmen ;  our>^.  130a;  andy^.  33.  in  p.  1610. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  Sfc,    Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  pointed,  giabrous»  green,  and  shining 

above,  rather  pale  beneath,  but  not  glaucous,  serrated  ;  the  serratures  of 

the  young  leaves  dandular.    Sdpules  soon  falling  ofT.     Stamens  3^-4. 

Bractea  obtuse,  yeliow.  {Sal,  Wob.^  p.  65.^   Koch  has  stated  the  geogra^ 

phic  distribudon  of  5.  cuspidkta  SchuUz,  to  wnich  he  refers  the  S,  Meyeriana 

Willd.y  to  be  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  in  meadows,  and  woody  and  marshy 

places.    Germany  is  ^ven  as  the  native  country  of  this  kind  m  our  Uortiu 

BritanvicuSf  and  in  Sweet's :  and  the  date  of  its  intrbduction  into  Britain  i8,in 

the  former,  1822 ;  in  the  latter,  1823.  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  the  insertion  of 

this  kind  in  Ho(^.  Br,  FL,  ed.  3.,  as  a  nadve  of  Britain,  arose  irom  a  mistake 

of  his.  (See  Borrer  in  Comp,  to  Bot,  Mag,,  p.  225.)    It  forms  a  handsome- 

growing  tree,  with  brownish  smooth  branches,  which  are  slighdy  warty ;  and 

hrg&y  broa^yshining  leaves,  somewhat  unequal,  and  obtuso  at  the  base,  often 

brcNidest  above  the  middle  :  of  an  ovate-ellipdc  shape,  pointed;  green, 

smooth.and  shining  above;  pale,  but  not  glaucous,beneath;  strongly  serrated, 

and  the  serratures  of  the  vounger  leaves  fumished  with  glands.    Nearly 

allied  to  S,  liicida,  which,  however,  has  smaller  leavbs,  and  longer,  more 

slender,  catkins.     It  flowers  in  April.     S,  ^eyeridna  is  a  desirable  kind 

of  willow  for  introducing  into  omamental  plantadons  of  the  coarser  kind, 

as  it  grows  quickly,  and  has  laree  shining  leaves,  and  the  catkins  of 

flowers  of  the  male  are  omamental.    It  assimilates  to  S,  pentdndra  in  its 

flowers,  but  is  obviously  disdnct  from  that  kind  when  the  two  are  seen 

growing  near  together.     It  is  of  freer  growth,  is  more  robust,  and  its  leaves 

are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  shining.     Mr.  Borrer  has  communicated 

the  following  remarks  reladve  to  the  figure  of  S,  Meyeridna,  given  in  Sal. 

Wob.,  No.  33.: — ^*\  never  saW  the  catuns  sessile,  as  represented  in  S<U. 

Wob.,  t.  33.,  but  always  on  leafy  stalks,  as  in  S.  liicida,  t.  32.     Possibly  the 

two  figures  represent  the  same  species.   In  American  spedroens  of  S.  likida 

Muhl,  and  Wuld.,  there  is  some  silkiness  on  the  young  leaves.     Still  they 

may  be  of  the  same  species  as  S.  Meyeridna ;  and,  if  so,  S,  lucida  is  the 

older  name."  Tbere  are  plants  at  Wobura  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  Plit- 

wick  House,  the  latter  ot  which  are  13ft.  high. 

t  18.  S.  Lu\:iDA  MUhlenb,   The  shining-/iwic«/  Willow. 

Uemtification.    Muhlenb.  Nov.  Act  Soc  Nat  Scrut  Berol,  4.  p.  239.  t  &  f.  7. ;'  Willd.  Sp.  FL,  4. 

667. ;  Miihlenb.  Simt  et  Kfin.  Ann.  of  Bot^  2.  66.  t  5.  f.  7. ;   Purth  FL  Amer.  Scpt,  2.  p.  615. ; 

Smith  in  Reet't  Cyda.  Na  32.;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  p.  91. ;  fForbct  jo  flU.  Wob., 

Na  32.,  who  hat  qaotad  WlUd.  wiUi  doubt  ^    -t     i-       >  .— 

Synonymes.    S.  Forbdsji  Sweet  Hort.  Brit,  ed.  1830 ;  where  It  it  itated  to  be  not  the  S.  Ihcida  af 

othert,  and  wbere  the  S.  Kkcida  of  Spreng.  Syst.,  which  it  the  S.  liicida  MUUemb.^  is  ng^itmd 

betidet. 
Tbe  Sexes.    The  male  it  detcrUied  and  flgured  in  Sai.  Wob.,  aod  noticed  below,  in  the  tpecifle 

character. 
Etutravinn.    Nor.  Ad  Soc.  Nat  Scrat  BeroL,  4.  t  &  1 7. ;  Slmt  et  K6*n.  Ann.  of  Bot,  2. 1 5.  C  7. ; 

Mlchx.  Morth  Amer.  Sylva,3. 1 125.  f  a ;  ?SaL  Wob.,  32. ;  ouv;^.  1301. ;  and  fig.  32.  In  p.  161(1 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serratcd,glabrou8 ;  shinin^  above,  pale 
beneath;  the  serratures  resinous.  Footstalks  glandular  Stipules  large, 
half-heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  fumished  with  glands.    Catkins  of  the  male 
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Hm.  lon^  or  more.  Stamens  3 — 5,  bearded  at  the  base.  (^Sal,  Wob^ 
p.  63.)  VLr,  Forbes  believes  that  the  kind  wbich  he  has  elucidated  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland;  but  the  8.  likcida  MUhlenb,  is  a  native  of  North 
America ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason,  at  least,  why  Mr.  Sweet  distinguished 
the  plants  of  the  two  countriesas  of  two  species,  as  shown  under  Sjfnonymes, 
above.  S,  lucida  of  the  SaUctum  Wobumente  formd  a  handsome  low-growing 
tree,  with  the  branches  of  the  precedine  year  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  and 
smooth :  the  young  twigs  are  of  a  ydlowish  green,  somewhat  striated,  or 
angular,  at  the  points.     It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  **  appears  a  good 
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basket  willow."  Mr.  Forbes  receiTed  it  froin  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the 
name  of  S,  Meyeridna ;  which  species,  he  says,  is  readily  distinguished  froro 
S.  likida  by  ita  much  laiger  leaves»  and  shorter  obtuse  catkins.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum. 

Gitonp  V.    Fr&giles  Borrer. 
Treei^  wUh  their  Ttmgi  mottfy  hriUle  ai  the  Jomtt. 


U 


l&.'l&I 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  gtabrous,  elonpated,  seated  upon  a  more  or 
less  obvious  stalk.  Flowers  very  loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous,  stipuled.  The  plants,  trees  of  considerable 
nze.  (Hook,  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.»  adapted.) 

'i  19.  S.  BABTLO^NiCA.    The  Babylonian,  or  weeping,  Willow. 

idmtUaaiim.    Lin.Sp.FL.  liiSL;  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  671. ;  Smithin  Reet*i  Cyclo.,  Xo.42. ;  Forbet 

in  SeH  Wob.,  No.  22. :  Koch  Coami.,a  17.,  noCe;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.  p.  614. 
S^mmrma.     8.  prop^Ddeni  S<ring.  8aL  Ha.,  p.  73.  (Kock) ;  S.  orleoails,  ftc,  iWii. ;  S.  arfbica, 

&c,  a  Bamk. ;  Saule  pleureur,  rkn$(A  du  graiid  Seigneur,  Fr. ;  Trauer  Welde,  Tbriuien  Welde, 

Oer. 
Tke  Seaet.    Tlie  tanale  is  figured  in  Sal,  Wob. ;  Uie  male  if  not  known,  in  a  Uving  itaCe,  In  Britain ; 

onlcH  it  be  S.  b.  Napolebna,  as  fucgetted  in  n.  15)3. 
BagraHmgt.    Rauw.  ll,  S5i  idS. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  SS. ;  our>i^.  fiS:  In  p.  1607. ;  and  tbe  platet  of  thls 

treein  our  lait  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely  Berratedy  glabrous ; 
glaucouB  boieath.  Catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves. 
Ovary  ovate>  aessile,  glabrous.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pl.,4i  p.671.)  A  native  of 
Aflia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon,  >yhence  its  name;  and 
ako  of  CSiina,  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  and  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  A6ica.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Engfand  by 
Mr.  Vemon,  a  merchant  at  Aleppo,  who  sent  it  to  his  seat  at  Twickenham 
Parky  at  about  1790,  where  it  was  seen  growing  by  the  celebrated  Peter 
CoHinson,  in  1746.  In  the  Horlus  Kewenait,  the  date  of  its  introduction  is 
given  as  1692;  but  no  pardculars  are  stated  respecdng  it.  Delilie,  in 
a  note  to  his  UHomme  de$  Champs^  says  that  Toumefort  first  introduced 
it  into  Europe ;  and  some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  the  St.  Jamei* 
Chronicle  for  August,  1801,  assert  that  Pope  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  that  his  favourite  tree  at  Twickenham  was  the  first  planted  in  this 
country.  The  story  is,  that  Pope,  happening  to  be  with  Lady  Suffolk, 
when  that  lady  received  a  present  firom  Spain,  or,  according  to  some,  fi*om 
Turk^,  observed  that  some  of  the  pieces  of  withy  bound  round  it  appeared 
as  though  they  would  vegetate ;  and,  taking  tbem  up  said,  *'  Perhaps  these 
may  prwluce  something  Uiat  we  have  not  in  England."  Whereupon,  the 
story  adds,  he  planted  one  of  them  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham ;  which 
became  tbe  weeping  willow,  aflerwards  so  celebrated.  This  paper  was 
published  about  the  time  that  Pope*s  willow  was  cut  down,  because  the 
possessor  of  his  villa  was  annoyed  by  persons  asking  to  see  it.  The  most 
probabie  of  these  stories  appears  to  be,  that  the  tree  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Toumefort.  It  is  now  universall^'  cultivated  wherever  it  will 
stand  the  open  air,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  m  Asia,  and  in  the  civilised 
ports  of  Amca :  it  is  also  a  great  favourite  in  North  Amerioa.  That  this 
tree  is  a  fitvourite  one  in  Cnina,  and  also  very  common  in  that  country, 
appears  firom  the  firequent  representations  of  it  tnat  are  found  on  porcelain, 
tea^hests,  &c.  It  is  also  pictured  in  a  view  of  the  village  of  Tonnan,  drawn 
by  John  Nicohoff,  July  3.  1655,  on  his  way  to  Pekin,  with  the  embassy 

.  whicn  the  Dutch  sent  to  the  Emperor  ofChina  in  that  year.  (Syl,  Flor,,  2, 
p.  265.)  That  the  Chinese  use  it  in  their  planted  g^en  scenery,  along 
with  other  omamental  trees,  is  evident,  from  the  published  views  of  the 
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^dens  and  villas  of  Canton,  and  other  places  in  China.  Fig,  1302.,  wbich 

u  reduced  irom  a  drawing  kindly  lent  us  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  shows 

pait  of  the  T^  of  Consequa,  who  had  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Canton 

about  the  year  1812,  when  the  drawing  was  taken.  A  lai^  weeping  willow 

ii  shown  in  the  left  of  the  picture,  two  or  more  in  the  nuddle,  and  one  on 

the  right,  as  if  placed  on  a  balcony ;  or  perhaps  growiAg  through  it  firom 

y  below.    «The  Chinese  emplov  the  weeping  willow  also  in 

,  as  appears  from^.  1304.,  reduced  from  a  plate  in  Dobeirs 

represents  the  cemetery  of  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  near  the  lake 

he  prtnts  of  Chinese  objects,  indeed,  concur  in  showing  that 

bw  is  one  of  the  raost  generally  admired  trees  in  China.  It  is 

lens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akiers,  and  in  burial-grounds 

key,  and  great  part  of  the  west  of  Asia.    In  many  countries, 

^rance  and  Gerroany,  it  appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 

;e  for  planting  in  cemetenes ;  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  pre- 

jrpose  are  thus  given  by  Poiret  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel:  — 

as  long  considered  as  the  appropriate  omament  of  the  ceme- 

^ioomy  shade  among  the  tombs,  and  its  thick  heavy  foliage 

of  the  darkest  green,  inspire  only  depressing  thou^hts,  and  present  death 

under  its  most  a|3}>alling  image.     The  weeping  willow,  on  the  contrary, 

rather  conveys  a  picture  of  the  grief  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  departed,  than 

of  the  darkness  o{  the  grave.     Its  light  and  elegant  foliage  flows  like  the 

dishevelled  hair  and  graceful  drapery  of  a  sculptured  moumer  over  a  sepul- 

chral  ura ;  and  conveys  those  soothing,  though  softly  melancholy,  reflections, 

yt\i\c\k  have  made  one  of  our  poets  exclaim, '  There  is  a  pleasure  even  in  grief.'  ** 

Notwxthstandini  tfae  preference  thus  given  to  the  wiUow,  the  shape  of  the 

cypressy  conveymg,  to  a  fancifiil  mind,  the  idea  of  a  flame  pointinff  upwards, 

has  been  supposed  to  afTord  an  emblem  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  is 

still  planted  in  many  churchyards  on  the  Contment,  and  alluded  to  in 

epitaphs  under  this  light.    In  many  of  the  churchyards  of  Germany,  both 

emblems  are  combined;  the  Lombcu^d;^  poplar  being  substituted  for  the 

nrpress;  as,  indeeci,  we  are  informed  it  is  in  many  of  the  cemeteries  in 

Tiney  and  Persia..  Fig.  1303.  represents  a  churchyard  in  Baden,  called  the 
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iog  to  some,  this  is  a  distinct  species,  indigenous  to  the  island ;  and  others 
eveo  asiert  that  it  is  not  a  willow  at  all.  Being  anxious  to  procure  correct 
idbnnation  aa  to  the  tree  at  St.  Helena,  we  sent  a  ietter  to  the  Mormng 
CkromcUf  whkh  q>peared  iq  that  KHimal  on  8ept.  5.  1836.  We  receivea 
a  great  man/  answers;  soroe  dried  specimens ;  a  number  of  dra^rings  and 
eagravinga,  ehher  ient  br  given ;  and  one  Uving  plant.  The  result  of  the 
wiM>le,  as  far  as  it  is  worth  making  public,  is  as  follows :—  No  species  of 
wfllow  is  indigenous  to  St.  Helena;  but  about  1810,  or  before,  when 
Gencnil  fieatson  was  ffOTemor  there,  he,  being  fond  of  plantinff,  had  a  great 
many  forest  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  mm  Britain ;  and  tbough,  as 
appws  by  the  iS^  Helena  Gaxetie  for  1811-12,  be  had  the  ^reatest  diffi- 
cuttv  in  presenring  his  plantations  irom  the  numerous  goats  which  abounded 
m  me  island,  yet  sevml  of  the  trees  survived,  and  attained  a  timber-like 
tixe.  Aroong  these  was  the  tree  of  5&fix  babjl6nica,  which  has  sinee  been 
caUed  Napotoon's  willow.  This  tree  grew  among  other  trees,  on  the  side 
of  a  vallejr  near  a  spring;  and,  having  attracted  the  nodce  of  Napoleon,  he 
had  a  seat  placed  na&r  it,  and  us^  to  go  and  sit  there  very  treauently, 
and  have  water  brought  to  him  firom  the  ac^oining  fountain.  About  tne  time 
of  Napoleon's  death,  in  1821,  a  storm,  it  is  saKl,  shattered  the  wiUow  in 
pieces;  and,  after  the  interment  of  the  emperor/Madame  Bertrand  planted 
several  cuttings  of  this  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  railing  which  surrounds 
the  grave ;  and  nlaced  witfain  it,  on  the  stone,  severaf  flower-pots  with 
bearteease  and  forget-me-not.  In  1828,  we  are  informed,  the  willows 
were  found  in  a  dyinff  stale ;  and  twenty-eigfat  young  ones  were,  in  conse- 
qocnce,  placed  near  the  tomb,  which  was  at  tmit  time  suvrouDded  with  a 
profbsion  of  scarlel-bkMnomed  pdargoniums.  A  correspondent,  who  was  at 
Bu  Helena  in  1834,  si^s  one  of  the  wilbws  was  tben  in  a  flourishioff  con- 
dition ;  bot  another,  wbo  was  tfaere  m  1835,  describes  it  as  going  fast  to 
decay,  owii^  to  the  number  of  pieces  carried  away  by  visitors.  In  what 
year  a  cuttmg  from  this  willow  was  brought  to  England  for  the  first  time 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  Imt  it  appears  probable  tbat  it 
may  have  been  in  the  year  1823,  and  that  one  of  tne  oldest  plants  is  that 
in  the  garden  of  the  Roebuck  tavem  on  Richroond  HiU,  which,  as  it  appears 
by  the  inscription  on  a  white  marble  tablet  affixed  to  it,  was  taken  from 
the  tree  in  that  vear.  Since  that  period,  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
poascss  a  plant  of^the  true  Napoleon  s  willow ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  great 
raaoy  cuttmgs  have  been  imported,  and  a  number  of  plants  sold  by  the 
London  nurservmen.  There  are  now  trees  of  it  in  a  great  manv  places. 
There  is  a  handsome  small  one  in  the  Horticuhural  Societv's  Garcfen ;  one 
at  Kew ;  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  some  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic 
Oarden ;  one  in  the  Earden  of  Captain  Stevens,  Beaumont  Square,  Mile 
End ;  one  in  the  goraen  of  Blr.  Kiiight,  at  Canonbury  Place,  Islington, 
brought  over  in  1824 ;  one  in  the  gfutien  of  No.  2.  Lee  Piace,  Lewi^iam, 
Kent ;  one  ia  the  garden  of  No.  1.  Forchester  Terrace;  one  in  the  garden 
of  S.  C.  Hall,  E^.,  Elm  Grovc,  Kensinffton  Gravel  Pits;  one,  a  very 
flonrMiinc  and  lar^  tree,  in  the  ^arden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Drayton  Green ; 
one  at  Cuyton  Pnory,  near  Bnghton;  one  at  Allesley  Rectory,  near  Co- 
ventry;  several  at  Cbatsworth ;  and  there  are  various  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  In  omamental 
plantations,  the  weepins  willow  has  the  roost  harmonious  effect  when  in- 
troduced  among  trees  of  sbapes  as  unuaual  as  its  own ;  partly  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  weeping  birch,  and  partly  of  contrasted  forms,  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar;  and  the  eft^  of  theae  three  trees  is  always  good  when  accom- 
nmied  by  water,  either  in  a  lake,  as  in^.  1305.,  or  m  a  stream  and  water- 
nB,  as  in^.  1306.  Both  theae  views  are  of  scenery  in  the  park  at  Monza. 
(See  Encye,  of  Gard,,  ed.  1835,  p.  36.)  Fig.  1037.  is  an  example  of  the  use 
of  tnees  having  drooping  branches,  and  otbers  having  vertical  bronches,  snch 
as  the  Lombaray  poplar,in  contrasdng  with  and  harmonising  horizontal  lines. 
(Bce  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  1 17.)     For  further  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
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weepiDg  willow  along  with  the  Lombardy  poplar,  see  P6pulu8  fiistigilita  in 
a  future  page. 

A  larpe  weepin^  willow,  in  a  scene  in  which  there  are  no  other  tree^  at  all 
harmonising  with  it  by  their  form,  however  beaudful  it  may  be  in  itself,  always 
more  or  less  injures  the  landscape.  In  Gilpin'8  Foresi  Scenety,  he  remarks 
that  the  *'  weeping  willow  is  a  very  picturesque  tree,  and  a  perf^  contrast 
to  the  Lombardy   poplar.     The  bght  airy  spray  of  the  poplar,"  he  adds. 


"  rises  perpendicuiarly :  that  of  the  Mreeping  willow  is  pendent.  The  shape  of 
its  leaf  is  conformable  to  the  pensile  character  of  the  tree ;  and  its  spray, 
which  is  li^hter  tban  that  of  the  poplar,  is  more  easily  put  in  rootioD  b^  a 
breath  of  au*.  The  weeping  willow,  however,  is  not  adapted  to  subhme 
subjects.  We  wish  it  not  to  screen  thebroken  buttresses  and  €k>thic  ivindows 
of  an  abbey,  or  to  overshadow  the  battlements  of  a  ruined  eastle.  These 
offices  it  resigns  to  the  oak,  whose  dignity  can  support  them.  The  weepinj^ 
wiilow  seeks  an  humbler  scene ;  some  romantic  rootpath  bridge,  which  it 
half  conceals,  or  some  glassy  pond,  over  which  it  hangs  its  straaming  foliage, — 
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In  these  situations  it  appears  in  character,  and,  of  course,  to  advantage." 
Sir  Tboroas  Dick  Lauder  remarks  on  this  tree,  that  it  is  a  native  of  the 
East,  and  that  interestin^  associations  are  awakened  in  conjunction  with  it 
by  that  very  beautiful  Psalm,  **  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept,  when  we  remenibered  thee,  O  Sion !  As  for  our  harps,  we 
hanged  them  up  upon  the  willow  trees  that  are  therein.*'  (Psahn  137.)  **  The 
tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  the  captive  chfldren  of  Itirael,when 
taken  in  co^junction  with  this  tree,**  he  adds,  "  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  give  it  an  interest  in  every  human  bosom  that  may  have  been  touched  by 
thestrains  of  the  Psalmist."  {Laudei^»  GUpin^  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

The  weeping  wfllow  roots  fireely  by  cuttings,  and  grows  with  great  ra- 
pidity  in  a  rich  soil,  within  reach  of  water,  in  the  cliroate  of  London ;  but, 
m  the  north,  the  young  shoots  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  firost.  These 
shoots  are  brittle,  and  neither  they  nor  tne  wood  are  ^ver  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose.  Tbe  weeping  wfllow  is  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks 
ofthe  CVirci^lio  I&pathi  Lm,^  Cryptorhynchus  Fab^  and  other  insectSy  as 
aJready  pointed  out  in  our  general  view  of  the  genus  iSUix.  (p.  14«78.) 

A  cunous  instance  is  given  in  the  Gardenef»  Magaxint,  vol.  ix.  p.  267., 
of  •  weeping  willow  in  the  ^otanic  Gku*den  at  Cansruhe.  This  willow, 
which  was  planted  in  1787,  was  nearly  thrown  down  by  a  storm  inl816; 
and,  in,  consequence  of  the  injury  it  received,  one  branch  was  cut  off, 
aod  an  ooken  prop  was  put  under  the  other,  &s  represented  in  Jig.  1308. 
a.  The  willow  sent  down  a  root  under  the  decaved  bark  of  the  oaken 
prop.  Thisrootin  1829,  when  we^saw  it,  being  mcreased  to  about  the 
tbidcness  of  a  man's  arm,  had  burst  from  the  ba^k ;  which  being  removed 
the  root  stood  alone,  as  shown  at  b;  and  we  are  informed  tbat  it  has  since 
so  increased  in  size  and  strength  as  to  render  the  oaken  prop  unnecessary. 

VarteHes,  There  is  one  very  decided  variety,  commonlv  treated  as  a  spedes, 
ander  the  name  of  S,  annulkris ;  and  Mr.  Castles  of  the  Twickenham  Bo- 
tanic  Oarden  is  of  opinion  that,  exdusive  of  this  variety,  there  are  two 
fbrms  of  the  spedes  in  the  country,  one  t>f  which  he  tbinks  may  pos- 
sibly  be  the  male  pUnt.  This  fbrm,  as  it  app«urt  to  be  the  same  as  the 
ftlant  sent  fh>ra  St.  Helena,  we  shall,  till  something  further  has  been  de- 
cided  respccting  it,  call  it  S,  b.  Napoledno.  The  varieties  wfll»  therefore» 
stand  as  tinder :  — 
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t  S.  &.  1  imlgdrit  fcem.  Hort.  has  pale  green  voungshoots,  8lender,with 
an  fChgukr  twist  above  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  large  stipules.  It 
ifl  the  most  common  weepingwillow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

¥  S.  6.  2  NapoleofUL  Hort,  has  round  shoots,  generally  reddish,  and  the 
leaves  are  without  stipules.  It  is  of  ver^  vigorous  growth ;  and  there 
*'  are  a  number  of  plants  of  this  kind  in  a  brickfield  close  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell ;  one  at  the  Afarsh  Gate,  Richmond, 
near  the  Poorhouse;  and  one  at  the  Ferry,  near  Ham  House.  Mr. 
Castles'S  son,  Mr.  George  Castles,  says  there  are  also  some  by  the 
canal  side,  near  Brentford.*'  The  tree  at  lUchmond,  when  measured 
for  us  in  November  1836,  was  60  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  was  3  ft.  3  in. 

¥  S.  d.  3  crispa  Hort.«;  S,  annul^ris  Forbei  in  Sal,  Wob.^  No.  21., 
with  a  fi^.  of  the  female ;  our  fis,  21.  in  p.  1606. ;  a^d  the  pUte  of 
this  tree  m  our  last  Volume.  The  ring-leaved  WiUow. — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  curl.ed,  or  twisted,  glabrous,  and  glaucous 
beneath.  Youne  twigs  erect,  pubescent  at  the  points.  Stipules 
half-heart«haped.  (hrary  ovate,  glabrous,  and  sessile.  Stigmas 
notched.  (^Sal,  JVob,^  p.41.>  The  preceding  year*s  branches  are 
pendulous.  A  garden  proaucdon,  of  uncertain  origin,  easily  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  common  weeping  willow  (^S,  babylonica),  by  the 
crowded  mass  of  its  young  twigs,  and  its  curled  leaveft.  Tlie  tree 
does  not  Bppear  as  though  it  would  attain  the  same  height  as  the 
species.  Tne  catkins  of  the  ring4eaved  willow  appear  in  May. 
The  piant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  and 
figured  in  our  last  Volume,  was,  in  1834,  17  ft.  high. 

SiaUtHa  qftk*  Speeks.  Smt  babgUttiea  *t  ike  Envhviu  qf  Lomdon.  There  are  many  Immenie 
trew  on  tbebMUuoT  tbe  ThcoM*,  and  in  ▼ilU  gardent  wbere  tbe  Mil  it  moiBt,  from  50  It  to  GOft. 
high,  with  heads  OOft.  orSO  ft  in  dUroeter.  In  the  Horticaltural  Society*t  Garden,  in  18dk  two 
trcM,  8  Tcan  planted,  were  IS  ft.  high.    At  Mount  Orore,  Hampttead,  4  year»  planted,  it  ia  12  ft.  nigh. 

Sa/ix  bab^Aniea  Somtk  qf  Londom.  In  Devombire,  in  Byitock  Park,  18  ycan  planted,  it  it »«  ft. 
high  i  at  Endileigh  Cottage,  10  years  plantad,  90  ft.  high.    In  Donetshire,  at  Mdbury  Park,  fiO  yeara 
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ptaMcd.it  to  31  It  hith.  In  the  Itlc  ot  Janey,  In  8auiMkn'i  NinMnr,  10  wmn  pUnt«l,  it  U»  ft 
bifh.  ln8oinenetsbire,atNettl0combe,84yaanpUuited,itis34ft.bigh.  in  Surrey,  at  Claremoiit, 
H;V90ft.bl8h;  tbe diemeter  oT  the  trunk  I  ft  9iiL,  andoT  thebe«l46  ft 

SUit  ba^niem  Nortk  td  Ltmdom.    In  BcrJUhire,  at  Bear  Wood.  10  yeurs  ptanted.  it  is  90  ft  Msh. 
._  *    ...^._  .., 1  Temple  Houw,  40ycnn  pUnted,  it  i»  «ft  bigk     In  Doibigr  "' 


In  BaddDduimshire,  at  Temple  Houw,  40  ycnn  pUnted,  it  i»  30  ft  bigk  In  Denbighcbire,  at 
Uaabede  Hall,  44  yean  ptented,  tt  is  54  ft  high.  In  Oxlbrdriiire,  In  thc  Oxford  Botank  Gaidn, 
ISTCanptantad,  itisaoltbigh.  In  Pnnbrakeshirc,  at  Ooldcn  Grore,  60  yean  planted,  te  is  90  0. 
hi^;  thcdiameterortbetrunk1|ft,andoftbcheadflOft  In  RadBonblrc,  «t  Macrijnigh  Caatle.  50 
rean  ptanted,  H  lt4Sft  bigh.  In  Suflblk,  In  tbe  Bury  Botanic  Oardcn,  K)  ycan  planted,  Itis  96ft 
high;  at  FinboroiMfa  HaH, 70  ycan  plantcd,  It  is 70 It, hlgh ;  thc diamctcr  o/ tbc  truiik  » ft,  and  oT 
tbe  head  54  ft.  InWarwlclLshlre.  ct  Conriw  Abbcy,  10  reanplanted,  tt  is  94ft  high.  In  Worcester. 
,  at  HMlcy,  10  yean  pUntcd,  tt  is  90  ft.  bigfa ;  at  Croome, 70  yean  plantedjt  ic  SOft.  higb,  thc 
etcrorthetrunk9ft.,andorthehcad30ft    In  Yorkshlra^  at  GfftaMtoo,  90  ycan  plaatcd,  ttU 


I  20.  S,  DBCiViBNs  HoffiH,    The  deceptive,  White  Welch,  or  varmthed, 

WUlow. 

riffMrcifsi    Hoa:SaL.9.p.8.LSL;ta.Enf.Bot,t.  1937. ;  Rccs*B Cyda.  No.  37. ;  EngLFL,4. 

^di;  roibcsln8aLWo&,No.9B.;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  cd.  3. ;  Mackay  FL  Hlbcrn.,  pC.  L  p.  946. 
.ftfnniifmn.    8,  amvlna  Walker  Emmm  on  NaL  Hitt. ;  5.  fHkgUls,  part  of,  KMk  Cbmm.,  pw  i& 
TheSgaet,    Bctfa  sncs  arc  describcd  in  Emg.  Fl. :  tfac  malcls  flgurcd  In  Bi^.  BoL  aodSai.  Wob. 

**  I  am  only  acauaintcd  wlth  thc  stcrUc  pUnt.**  (Hook.  3r.  FL) 
Bm^M,  HoAn.  SaL ,  9.  t  SL  ;  Eng.  Bot ,  1 1937. ;  SaL  W6b.,  Na  99. ;  omjlg,  1309. ;  andyilr.  99. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.    Leafes  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  very  smooth ;  floral 
ones  pertiy  obovate  aod  recunred.    rootstalks  somewhat  ^landular.    Ovary 
tapenng,  stalked,  smooth.    Style  longer  thim  the  doven  stigmas.    Branches 
smoodi,  highly  polished.  ^Sal,  Wob,,  p.  57.)   A  native  , 
of  Britain,  growing  plentuiilly  in  woods  and  hedges ; 
and  flowering  in  May.    According  to  Pursh,  it  ^ws 
in  North  America,  on  road  sides  and  about  plantations ; 
but  waa.  introduced  from  Europe.  (Fi.  Amer,  Sept,) 
It  forms  an  uprigfat,  but  not  iofty,  tree,  distinguished  by 
the  smooth  day-coloured   berk   of  the  last  ^ear^ 
branches,  which  shine  like  porcelain,  as  if  vamished ; 
the  shoots  of  tlie  present  year  being  stained  of  a  fine 
red  or  crimaon.    This  spedes  is  frttjuentl^r  culdvated 
for  basketwork ;  and,  wnen  planted  m  moist  cround, 
it  produces  annual  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  when  cut  down ;  but,  in 
a  few  years,  these  graduallj  become  shorter,  and  the  plant  ceases  to  be 
worth  cultivadne.    The  cnmson  colour  of  its  twks,  in  this  state,  readily 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  species ;  though  it  is  often  confounded  with 
S,  fiigilis.    A  tree  in  the  Hordcmtural  Societ/s  Gkurden  was,  in  1834,  after 
being  ten  years  planted,  14  ft.  high. 

Statuace.    In  Oxfbrdshlre,  on  thti|banks  of  thc  Cherwen,  In  Chrtst  Chnrch  Mcadov.  a  ti«e. 
esdnatcd4*becr«ycBirgro«th,U40a.kifb;  thedlameter  of  thctrmik9ft,andar  Oic  bcn( 

tt\,8.  montaVia  Fwhet.    The  Mountain  WiUow. 

HeMUaikm.    Foibcs  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  19. 
TUitMtt.    ThcfsmateisflgnrcdinM.  Wdb. 
Emgraftoff,    8aL  Vfdb,,  Na  !&;  aad ourj%.  19. inpi  16061 

Spec.  Chmr.^  %c,  Leoves  lanceolate,  with  long,  narrow,  taperingpoints;  dau- 
cou«,andaligiitlyhairybeDeatk;  margins  dosdy  serrated.  Branches  yeflow. 
Catkina  aceoBpanying  the  lesves.    Ovary  neariy  sessile,  ovate*lanceola(e. 
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glabrous.  Styles  scarcely  uo  long  as  tbe  notched  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob^  p.  37.) 
A  native  of  switaerland,  where  it  forms  an  upright-growing  tree,  much  re- 
sembling  8,  vitellina,  both  in  twigs  and  foliage.  Catkins  accompanying  the 
leaves,  or  appearing  immediately  after  their  expansion  in  M^'  and  June, 
and  nearly  2  m.  long.  According  to  Mr.  Forbes,  this  species  cleserves  cul- 
tivation  for  the  sake  of  its  twigs  and  rods,  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  infierior 
to  those  of  S.  yitellina  for  tyin^,  and  for  the  finer  sorts  of  wickerwork, 
baskets,  &c.  There  are  |)lant8  m  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  also  at 
Wobum  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 

5  !^2.  iJ  fea'giu8  Ir.    The  brittle-/a>^«/,  wr  Crack^  Wllow. 

Idtntaetakm  Ua,  Sp.  PL,  1443. :  WUId.  Sp.  PU,  4.  pi  689. ;  SnrJth  Eog.  Bot.  t.  IgOT. ;  En*  FL.  4 
p.  I%i  7  FocbM  in  SiU.  Wob.,  Ko.  27. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  eA  A,  pi  4ftl.j  Mackay  FL  Hibetn.,  pl.  1. 
a'946. 

Svncr^me,    S.  M^\l»,  in  put,  Koch  Gmm,,  p.  15. 

Tke  Sexe$.    Both  sexe»  are  flgured  in  Eng.  BoLmdSoL  IWob.  ^  ^    ,_,_ 

Bmgramngs.  Uo,  FL  Lapp.,  Na  349.  t.  8.  f.  b. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1807.  $  8aL  Wob.,  Vo.  27. ;  oar/lg.  ISia ; 
fg.tj.inp.  1606. ;  and  theplate  of  ttaw  tree  in  our  last  VoluAie. 

Spec.  Ckar,,  «jr.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated  throughout,  rery 
glabrous.  Footatalks  glandular.  Ovary  ovate,  abrupt,  nearly  sessile,  gla- 
brous.    Bracteas  oblong,  about  equal  to  the  stamens  and  pistils.     Stignias 


cloven,  longer  than  the  style.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Britam,  and 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  marshy  ground ;  ^wering  in  April  aiNl 
May.  A  tall  bushy-headed  tree,  sometimes  found  from  80ft.  to  90ft.  in 
beight,  with  the  branches  set  on  obliquely,  somewhat  crossing  each  other, 
not  oontinued  in  a  straight  line  outwards  from  the  trunk ;  by  which  ciia^ 
racter,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes^it  may  readily  be  distinj;uiiihed  even  hi 
winter.  The  branches  are  round,  very  smooth,  **  and  so  bnttle  at  the  bose, 
in  spring,  that  with  the  slightest  blow  they  start  from  the  tmnk.*'  Whenoe 
the  name  of  crack  willow;  though,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  this  ^is 
more  or  less  the  case  with  S.  decfpiens,  and  several  other  wiUows,  both 
native  and  exotic."    Many  medical  properties  were  formerly  attributed  to 
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tUs  tret;  bul  Sir  J.  £.  Sntttli  (m  im  Eng.  FU  toL  ir.  p.  186.)  aayi  tbst 
they  bek»e,  probabl/,  to  i9.  RuuellNma.  The  roots,  however,  of  S.  fr^is 
are  uaadyin  eweden,  to  boil  wkh  egga,  to  make  tbeaa  of  a  porple  eoUor»  at 
Eaater ;  it  belng  the  ooatom  Uiere,  aa  in  Bfiany  other  conntries,  to  make 
preacnta  of  coknired  eggs  at  that  festiTal.  A  simiiar  custom  is  sud  to  have 
fvmiled  aacienUj  in  Scotlaad.  "*  The  withv,  or  S^  fr^gtiia,"  aava 
CKIjpta,  ^b  of  Htdevahie  in  landacape;  aad  yet  there  ia  aomething  bcautini] 
in  ita  siiTer-coated  catkint»  which  open,  as  the  vear  adTances,  into  elegaat 
hai^piig  tnfts,  andy  wben  the  tree  is  lam  and  in  mll  bloom»  make  a  beaatifnl 
varietj  amopg  the  earlj  productions  of  the  ^ring."  {GUp,  For,  Scen,)  For 
the  properties  and  nses  of  this  apecies  as  a  tmiber  tree,  see  p.  1460. 

^tHttfei.  la  tbe  eoTlnmf  of  LoodoiL  onttMtankf  ortbeThanMi,  DMrBrmdbf^ 
In  8«i<Mk,ak  tbebonom  oT  tbe  oM  Bury  BoteBio  0«nlen,on  tbeauthorityorBIr.  IHimer,  tbecurator 
of  the  new  Botanic  Oarden  at  Burj,  tbere  wm  **a  noble  tree,  90 ft.  blgfa ;  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
7|ft..andortbebe«l5tft.  A  pottrait  of  tbto  troe  waa  Uthograubed  by  Mr.  Strutt.'*  Thlt  tree, 
«ttiGhgrevontbebanktoftbeLarlLwaablowndowndurinf  raeliurrlcaneofNoremberS9th,  18S6. 
In  Iretend,  In  tbe  oounty  Down,  at  liount  Stewart,  50  yean  plantcd,  it  ia  57  ft.  blgh :  the  diameter 
orthetrunk  3|ft.,and  oTtbe  headfi7ft.  In  Ruaiia,  at  Petoibnn,  hi  the  gaxdcn  oT  the  Tiurida 
PtRlnoe,  40ft.  high i  ttae  circumftience of  the trunk  IM ft., and  of  the head  40 ft.  There  afeplanto 
b>  tbe  Hackner  aiboretum,  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  FUtwiok  Houae,  Renfleld,  theBotanic  Owden 
at  Twjrfcenhem,  aod  Tailoui  other  piacei. 

^  m  2Z,  S.  MONSPELiE^Nsis  Forhei.    The  Montpelier  Willow. 

Uea^fieatiom.    Forbea  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  aa 
Smimtgme.    ?  5.  ftijrilia  Tar.  {Borrer  in  a  Utter.) 
Tkt  Sexe».    Tbe  male  ia  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Emtmimgs.    Sal.  Wobi,  No.  30.;  Mndjlg.  »L  in pi  I80O. 

Spec.  Char.^  ij^c.  Leaves  elliptic-Ianceolate,  pointed»  glabrous;  green,  shiniqff 
idwve;  [Kile,  and  somewhat  gUucous  beneath ;  margins  stronsly  serrated, 
glaadidar.  Stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  deeplv  serrated.  Catiuns  about 
2  in.  long.  Stamens  2.  Bractea  obbng,  fringed.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  59.) 
A  nadve  of  Montpelier,  in  France.  Introduced  into  Engiand  about 
1825»  or  before,  and  flowering  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum  Abbey  in 
April  and  May.  It  forms  a  smali  tree,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  round» 
sroooth,  tough  branches,  forming  a  bushy  head ;  the  vounff  twiffs  pale 
yellow,  but  l^coming  of  a  browrish-green  colour  at  the  base, like  ue  pre- 
ceding  ^ear^s  shoots.  The  leaves  are  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  ionff.  There  are 
plants  m  the  Hackney  arfooretum,  and  at  Wobum  Abbej,  Henfield,  and 
Flitwick  House. 

y  24.  tfL  RvMELUA^^NA  Smith.    The  Russell,  or  Duke  ofBedfor^M^  Willow. 

UemUfieeiiom,  Saitb  Fl.  Br.,  >  I0«5.  {  WUkL  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  65&  i  Koch  Comm.,  pc  15..  at  leaft 
inptft;  flmlth  Eng.  Bot,  1 1801.:  Eog.  FL,1  pi  186. ;  Forbet  in  SaL  Wobi.NafiSli  Hook.  Br. 
FL,  ed.  Sw,  p.  4SSj!3  Ifackay  FL  Hlbera,  pt  1.  p.  fi4& 

^^(Wgiiur  •    •        ••   •     • 


rwniyM.  ?^  fttfgilU  Wood».^ and  otber medical  writen;  the  Diahley.or  Lelccetcnbire,  Willow : 
in  1000  oonntle*,  the  Hootingdoo  Willow.  Kocb  bai  dcemed  idcntlcal  witb  tbii  the  fMlowing :  — 
5.  pi^ndula  51^.  Sal.  Heh.,  p.  79.,  flrom  ipedmeM  ftom  Serlnge ;  S.  viridia  Friet  Ho».,  p.  Ifia  ;  & 
Ti&m  Sckramk  Boier.  Fl.,  L  Sfi& 

TheSem  Thefemale  Is  flgurea  in£i^Ax.and&i^Fro5.  Smith,  in  the  £^.  A,  statei  that  be 
had  not  aeen  tfae  flowen  of  themale  jDr.  Jobnaton,  in  hia  Flora  qfBenoick  umom  Tweed,  statec, 
tbat  a  male  trce^  which  he  haa  deemed  oT  tbia  neciea,  ic  in  *<  New.water.baugh  Flantation.'* 

Bi^avimgi.    ^  Bot,  1. 1806. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  fi&,  and  tbe  frontbpleoe;  our  Jlg.  ISll.  i  aad 

Spec.  Chttr.t  ifc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughoot, 
very  glabrous.  Footstalks  glandular  or  leafy.  Ovary  tapering^  stalked, 
longer  than  the  bracteas.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  (Smtit  E.  F.) 
Smith  states  that  he  had  not  seen  the  flowers  of  the  male  of  this  kind; 
and  this  sex  is  not  iarther  noticed  in  Sal.  Wob.  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  Ihra^ 
o/Bertvick  upon  Tweedy  has  noticed  the  existcnce  of  a  raale  tree  of  what 
he  deems  this  species  within  the  province  of  his  Flora ;  and  has  given  the 
fbllowing  botanical  description  of  it :— "  The  male  tree  is  very  rare  ;  and,  if 
we  are  correct  in  our  determinadon  of  it,  the  figure  in  Withering  is  not  good. 
Its  catkins  are  2  in.  long,  cylindrical,  and  yeliow.  Stamens  2.  Filamenta 
not  moch  long^  than  tbe  pointed,  more  or  less  vilious,  bracteas.  The 
catkins  stand  on  short  leafy  branchlets ;  and  ^the  young  leaves  are  entire, 
lis.  to  2  in.  long,  but  not  otherwise  difierent  from  the  adult  ones.  Catkins 
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of  the  female  rather  longer,  lax,  with  smooth  laoceolate  ovaries.^  Tbe 
following  matter  may  be  understood  to  relate  chiefly,  or  wboll^  to  the  female. 
A  nadve  of  Britain,  in  marshy  woods  or  osier  grounds,  and,  in  many  piacas, 
flowerinc  iii  April  and  May.  This  tree,  like  S,  fHkgilia,  is  frequenUy  fouiid 
Brom  80  rfc.  to  90  ft.  high.  According  to  Mr.  Forl^»  it  is  more  handsome 
than  S.  fr&gilis  in  its  mode  of  growth,  as  well  as  altogetber  of  a  lighter  or 
br^hter  htie.  The  brancbes  are  loog,  straigbt,  and  slender,  not  angubr 
in  their  insertion,  like  those  of  S,  Mgilis ;  and  the  troes  of  botb  speciesy 
wben  stripnped  of  their  leaves»  may  be  distinguished  reapectivel^  by  tbese 
marks.     Iiie  leaves,  Sir  W.  J.  Hoc^er  observes,  are  ot  apeculiarly  iiand* 

L •^- -    -irfiBction;  deeply  8inuated,andmucbattenuated.  This 

e,  the  same  h^  authority  observes»  was  first  brought 
race  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford»  about  the  beginniag  of 
nd  tbence  most  approoriately  bonoured  by  bearing  tba 
fiize  to  w.hich  it  reacnes»  some  interestii^  details  are 
^uke  of  Bedford'8  introducdon  to  the  Stdudum  Wo^ 
te  tree  of  Dr.  Jobnson,  at  Lichfield,  was  of  tbis  speci^ 
Lt  this  tree  was  pUnted  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but»  **  in  linfi 
r  fbr  July»  1785  (seven  montha  afler  Dr.  JobnsoQ^ 
iular  account  of  this  tree.  wherein  it  is  stated  that  it  Ml 
^  to  have  been  plantecf  by  Dr.  JohnsoB*s  father,  b»4 
^ould  admit  the  fact.  It  appcars,  bowcver,  to  have  been 
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•  fiivourite  tree  of  tbe  doctoi^s,  «nd  to  have  attracted  hh  attentioii  Ibr  manj 
jreara :  indeed,  to  uie  his  own  expreetion,  it  was  the  delight  of  his  eerly  and 
waninff  \ik ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  nerer  failed  to  nut  it  whenever  he  went 
to  Lidfield ;  and»  during  his  visit  to  that  ctty  in  the  jrear  1781,  he  desired 
Dr.  Treror  Jonet,  a  phjridan  of  that  place,  to  dve  hun  a  deecription  of  it, 
«mng  it  was  hy  much  the  larpest  tree  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
off  and  therefore  wished  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  tbe  PkUotopkical  TVdfM- 
metitm^  that  its  sixe  might  be  recorded.  Dr.  Jones,  in  compliance  with  his  re* 
quest,  fnmished  him  with  the  particular  dimensions  of  the  tree,  which  were 
as  follows :— The  trunk  rose  to  tbehcfl^  of  12  ft.  &A^  ^^  ^^  divided 
nto  15  kurge  ascending  brancbes»  which,  in  very  numerous  and  crowded 
subdivisions,  mread  at  3ie  top  in  a  drcolar  form,  not  unlike  the  appearance 
of  a  shady  oak,  bclining  a  iittle  towards  the  east.  The  circumference  of 
the  trunk  at  tbe  bottom  was  15ft.  9i^in.;  m  tbe  middle,  llft.  lOin.;  and 
at  the  top,  immediatel  V  below  the  branches,  13  ft.  The  entire  height  of  t)ie 
tree  was  4^  ft. ;  and  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the  branches,  at  their  extremities, 
upwards  of  200  ft.,  overshadowhig  a  plane  not  fiur  short  of  4000  ft.  The 
snrface  of  the  trunk  was  very  uneven,  and  the  bark  much  furrowed.  The 
tree  had  then  (Nov.  29.  1781^  a  vigorous  and  thriving  appearance.  The 
BKMt  moderate  eompittation  oi  its  age  was,  at  that  time,  near  fburscore  years ; 
and  some  respectable  authorities  were  strongly  mclined  to  tbink  that  a 
centuiy  had  passed  over  its  head.  **  The  tree  ^tood  near  tbe  public  foot- 
pi^  in  the  fields  between  tbe  dty  of  Lichfield  and  Stow  Hill,  tfae  residence 
of  the  cdebrated  **  MoUy  Ashton ;  **  and  it  i»  said  that  Dr.  Jobnson  fre- 
queitly  rested  under  its  sbade  wben  on  his  wav  to  the  house  of  that  lady, 
whom  he  never  ftdled  to  visit  periodicallyy  dU  a  sbort  period  before  his 
deatb.  (See  Croker't  edUion  of  BotweWt  Jahnton,)  There  is  a  portrait  of 
iohnson's  Willow  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Salictum  Wohumente  ;  but, 
as  that  figure  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  spreadinff  beech  than  of 
a  willow  of  any  kind,  we  were  induced  to  doubt  iu  fidelity.  We  ac- 
oontindy  made  enquiries,  throush  a  friend  at  Lichfidd,  respecting  tbe 
originiQ  tree;  aad  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  tbat  the  portrait  aUuded  to 
bears  verv  little  resemblance  to  what  Johnson^s  WUIow  was  at  any  stage  of 
tts  growtb ;  or,  at  least,  at  any  time  dnce  the  year  1810.  (See  Gard.  Mdg., 
vol.  xiL  p.  716  ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  94.)  There  aretwo  engravings  of  Johnson'» 
WiUowin  the  Genileman^t  Magazme  fbr  1785;  one  of  these,  a  soutb-west 
view  of  the  tree,  taken  in  July,  1785,  by  Mr.  Stringer,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  representing  the  appearance  of  the  tree  at  Dr.  Johnson'8  death,  is 
eopied  to  tfaSe  reduced  scale  oi  1  in.  to  12ft  in^.  1312.  From  this  period, 
tbe  tree  appears  to  havegradually  increased  m  size  tiU  ApriJ,  1810,  when  Dr. 
Witbering  fbund  the  trunk  to  girt  21  f^  at  6  ft.  fit>m  the  ground,and  to  extend 
SOft.  in  he^t,  before  dividing  into  enormous  ramifications :  the  trunk  and 
branebes  were  then  perfectly  sound,  and  the  very  extensive  head  showed 
mmnpaired  vigour.  In  November  of  the  i&me  year,  however,  many  of 
the  bfancbes  were  swept  away  in  a  violent  8torm ;  and  nearly  half  of  what 
feniaiaed  of  the  tree  fell  to  the  ground  in  August,  1815,  leaving  Uttle  more 
thaa  its  stopendous  trunk,  and  a  few  side  bonghs.  We  have  seen  a  portrait 
of  the  tree  by  Mr.  Strmg«',  made  in  1816,  whicb  was  kindly  lent  to  us  b^ 
that  gentteman,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  then  considerably  muti- 
kted,  and  fai  a  state  of  decay.  This  decay  was  accelerated  by  a  fire  made 
in  tbe  bollow  of  the  trunk  by  some  boys,  in  1825,  and  which  would  pro- 
bthlf  faave  consumed  tfae  tree,  bed  not  Mr.  Stringer,  whose  garden  nearly 
ad^msit,  seen  flames  proceecUng  from  the  trunk,  and  sent  some  of  his  roen 
fer  tbe  town  engine  to  extbiguish  the  fire.  In  April,  1829,  the  tree  was 
bknrn  down  in  a  violent  storm,  whicb  took  place  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
9boot  3  o^^lock  in  the  aftemoon.  A  drawing  was  taken  of  tbe  tree  as  it  iay 
on  tlleground,from  which  a  Kthomph  was  published^representing  its  appear- 
ance  befiyre  its  fidl;  and  frora  tbis  lithograph  Jig.  1313.  is  reduced  to  the 
seale  of  I  tn.  to  ]?ft. 
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After  the  tree  was  blown  dowOyMr.  HoIroe8,a  coachmaker  residing  in  Lichr 
field,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  Johnson^s  Willow  stood, 
regretting  that  there  was  no  young  tree  to  plant  in  its  stead,  recollected 
that,  the  year  before,  a  large  branch  had  been  blown  down,  part  of  whicb 
had  been  used  as  pea-sticks  in  his  garden ;  and  examined  these,  to  see  if 
any  of  them  had  taken  root.  Finding  that  one  had,  he  had  it  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  old  tree,  and  planted  there  in  fresh  soil ;  a  band  of  music 
and  a  nurober  of  persons  attending  its  removal,  and  a  dinner  being  given 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  his  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  Johnson. 
The  youngtree  is,  at  present,  in  a  flourishin^  state,  and  20  (t  higfa. 
Johnson's  WiUow,  at  the  time  of  its  ftdl,  was  estimated  to  be  of  the  age  of 
130  years,  and  its  greatest  hei^t  appears  to  have  been  about  60  ft.  Afler 
k  was  blown  down,  some  of  Johnson's  admirers,  at  Lichiield,  had  ita 
remaTns  converted  into  snufT-bozes  and  similar  articles. 

Qreat  as  is  the  aftnity,  botanically  speakin^,  between  S,  Russelltaiui  and 
the  preceding  spedes,  S,  fr&gilis,  its  econoroical  properties  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent.  Hie  timber  of  S,  RusselliaiM  is  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of 
any  of  the  willow  tribe.  So  important  is  it  as  a  plantation  tree,  that  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  Surve^  ofthe  CoutUy  of  Notimgham,  states  that,  at  eight  years* 
growth,  the  poles  yielded  a  net  profit  of  214/.  jper  acre;  and»  in  two  years 
more,  they  would  prbbably  have  produced  300/.  per  acre.  The  late  George 
Biggin,  Esq.,  of  Crossgrove  Priory,  an  able  chemist,  ascertained  that  the 
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bark  of  this.tree  cont&ins  the  tanning  principle  in  a  superior  degree  to  that 
of  the  oak ;  and  it  ib  suppoaed  that  the  medical  properties  stat^  to  belong 
to  S,  fi^gilia  are  attributed  to  it  by  mistake,  and  snould  be  referred  to  S. 
RuflselUdna.  (Hook.  BrU,  Flor.,pA\5.,  with additions.^  The bark, according 
to  8ir  J.  E.  Smith,  has  been  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  in 
agues.  (Eng.  Fi,^  yol.  ir.  p.  187.)  This  species  is  as  readily  propag^^ed  by 
cottings  or  truncheons  as  any  other ;  and,  though  it  thrives  b^t  in  good 
soil  near  water,  it  attains  a  considerable  size  in  upkmds. 

Vanehes.  Bianv  forms  mtermediate  between  S.  M^s  and  S,  RusseHMma 
are  extant,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  hybrids.  (Ju>ch.)  It  should  be  re- 
membered  that  Roch  has  included  in  hb  idea  of  S.  fr&gilis  the  S.  decfpiens 
of  the  English  botanists,  and,  perhaps,  other  exotic  forms  as  dissimilar  as 
this  is. 

iMMiB*,  In  the  mwlnm  oT  LondoD,  atSjon,  thore  if  a  trw  oTA  RuMelUaiMi  80 ft  biffh  ;  the 
iiwiffmrof  thc  tnink  4ft.  4in.,  end  of  tbehead  65 ft ;  atHaniHoute,there  lsatiree63ft.hish:  the 
dtoMtaroftbetninkaSft^andortheheKiSDft.  In  StafMahlre.  I^  tbe  tide  of  tbe  roed  leadiDB 
fre«  lichlleid  to  Stow,  on  the  inot  on  whicb  JobMon't  Wilknr  ftood,  a  cutttng  of  tbe  oM  tree  waa 
aianted  in  1890,  which,  in  May,  1836,  was  SO  ft.  high,  and  in  a  moet  ▼isoroua  tUte  of  growth.  in 
WlWMl,  In  atiilingibire,  at  daliender  Park,  60  ft.  higb;  the  dtameter  of  the  tnink  3  ft.8  in.,  and  that  of 
the  bend  70ft. :  a  tne,  at  Gordon  Caatle.  at  the  ageof  61  yean,  was  57ft.  bigb,  and  above  11  ft-  in 
il»greetett  drcumference  Thi«  tree,  it  uiUted  in  tbe  SnUctwm  Wo&mrmenae,  waa  blown  down  in  a 
«torm,  on  ttae  94tb  of  November,  1816.  In  Ireland,  at  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  15  years  planted,  it  it 
fSaThiab ;  in  tbe  CuOentwood  Nunery,  ttaere  i»  a  trce,  wbich  iamid  to  be  thii  ipeclei,  90  ft.  bigb, 
wWd^  according  to  the  Retum  FiKier  lent  ua,  haa  not  jet  been  30^can  planted. 
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1  25.  S.  PuRSB/jVif  Borrer.    Pursh'8  Willow. 

Idemifieaikm.    Mr.  Borrtr  tugKetU  that  Uiit  ipeciM  nay  becalM  8.  PunbtfiM,  m  tbcn  It  an 

fildtr  5.  aiDblgua.  {Borrer  in  a  lettcr.) 
Smkm^hm.    &  amblgua  J^rM  A  Amer.  Sept,,  2.  p.  617.,  8mm  {n'Bm*9  CMo.,  8&,  For^  in  M 

1»^,  Mai  151,  Hook.  Br.  n,  ed.  1,  ineideatally  under  8.  aabigua  JUrX 
TkeSegee.    Tbe male ie deecribed lo Sa{.  IToft. 

Spee.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  glabrous;  shinimr  above» 

eaucous  undemeath.  Footstalks  stout,  glandular  at  the  sumaiit.  Stipulef 
ilf-heart-sbapedy  serrated,  deciduous.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves. 
'  Stamens  2.  Bracteas  rounded  and  concave.  (&/.  Wob.^  p.  282.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  in  low  grounds ;  and  flQwering  in  BAurch  and  April. 
This  appears  to  be  a  rapid-growing  tree»  with  round,  greenish-brown» 
sntooth  branches.  The  leaves  are  firom  5  in.  to  6  in.  loog»  and  about  l^  in. 
in  breadth,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  S.  RusseUiojMi,  but  rouch  broader» 
and  more  obtuse  at  the  base ;  wherein  they  resemble  those  of  S.  fir&gilis ; 
the  V,  however,  differ  firom  this  species  by  their  very  white  glaucous  hue 
undenieath ;  the  serratures  are,  likewise,  much  coarser,  and  they  are  glandu- 
lar,  which  is  very  obvious  in  the  young  leaves,  that  are  generally  fiimished 
with  two  obtuse  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalks»  which  sometimea 
run  into  sraall  leaflets.  Footstalks  stout,  glabrous.  Catkins  appearing 
with  the  leaves.  Stamens  2  in  a  flower.  There  are  plants  under  the  name 
of  S.  ambfgua  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums ;  also  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  and  Henfield. 

App.  i.     Frdgiles  introduced^  but  nof  yei  described^  or  of  doubtjvl 

Identity. 

&  mdeeMem  In  Donald'»  Norwry.    Tble  kind  ie  extremely  dlNlmllar  to  Uie  &  adecfndenc  of 
Mtig.  BoL  uad  SoL  Wob.    a  M^^imnit.Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183&    SpedneM  were  rccelTed  frcnttw 
Hackney  and  OoMwortb  arborehima,  whlch  appear  quite  dlflbrent  flrom  tbe  S.  blgtomli  oT  HoflH 
•      ■ ^  "    -^   ••'■      ^*"         8.  dec^»ient,tem.,  LoiU.au.^^1896.  .S. 


Hackney  and  Ooidwortb  arboretuma,  whlcb  appear  qui 
mann,  wblcb  U  ktonUftod  with  5.  <ltohn(>tdei  fUtert.  l 
>«(ftfiiiandai>Mir)iMiLodd.Cat.,edri8:)&    8.riibraQ. 


App.  ii.     Frdgiles  described^^but  natyet  introduced^  or  qfdoubtfid 
Identity  with  introduced  Species. 


p.  ISa,  amitk  \nrBeeM'9  Cyeto.,  under  No.  4fL,  reeemblei  S.  babyMnlca,  and  ic  probably  a  ▼ariety 
of  tkmt  epedea  a  tuteerritm  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  n  671..  Smitk  in  Beee*t  (W^,  Na  4fi;  18.  sSlif 
km^UeSFotA.CoL  Ft  iEgypt., 7&),  b  deecrlbed  ae  haiteg  a leaf Tery Uke UuU of  abaMSB. 

(Beet^t  Cifeto.) 

Groap  vi.     AUxe  Borrer. 

TS^et  ofthe  largett  Size,  wUh  the  generai  Atpeci  qfthe  FoUnge  vthiiiih. 


mm 


8tamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flowers  loosely  disposed  in  tbe 
catkin.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  gianded  serratures;  hairy,  espe- 
cially  while  jFOung,  with  appresse(|  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a 
liffht  or  whitish  hue.  PUmts  trees  of  considerable  he§ht.  (Hook.  Br.  Pi.^ 
ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

1  26.  S.  a'lba  L.    The  wMtitkAeaoed^  or  commou  white,  WOiott. 

^^'^ift^^-JfT-^fc^l**^»  Wllld.  Sto.  PL.  i.  p.  TW.  j  Sm.  Eag.  Bot,  t  U».;  Eng.  Fl,4.' 

Kyne  Abblld..  j^  ^i  Hoet  SaL  Aurt.,  t  p.  9. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  sit,  2.  pi  6ia 
Slfmontfmee.     Sklbi  BaU  W.  447..  Oer.  Bmmc.,  1389.  wlUi  a  flg. ;  5  flba,  part  of,  Koek  Cbimii., 
-J*-  Jf »  the  Huntingdon,  or  ST^iUow^uUed  WUlow.  {Pomtew^t  Prpf.  PUmier,  cd.  1816,  p.  W.) 
*%  ^^\  ]I^***.S  "  /*?*?*  England.    BoUi  are  deMTibeS  in  Eng.  /X,  and  boUi  flgttted  In  Rtg. 

Bot.^  SaL  Wok,  Hott  Sal.  Autt.,  and  Hamme  AkkUd.  "x     "^  •  '^ 

Engratimgt.    Eng.  Bot.  t  243(1. :  SaL  Wob.,  Na  136L ;  Hort  m.  Au»t.  1. 1  32, 33L ;  Uayne  Abblld., 
,  t  197. ;  our  >S^  1314.  and  131&  \  Jlg.  1%.  Yn  p.  16». ;  and  tbeplatet  oT  thb  tree  in  our  iMf 
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Spee.  Ckar^  Src.  \jtKfta  ellipcic-laiioeoltite,  poinCed,  ■emted,  tQky  oo  both 
«det;  tbe  loweit  •erratures  cbiidular.  Btamenft  hairy.  Germen  sniooth, 
ebnoet  teasile.  Stigmas  deeply  cloven.  8calet  notched.  {SaL  Wch.^ 
p.  271.)  A  natire  of  Korope,  nrom  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea;  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Asia;  and  introduced  into  the 
United  Bfatea;  near  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Ruasia  and  LiTonia»  et* 
pedally  tfae  Irtbh,  where  it  attama  the  height  of  a  laige  tree. 
It  ia  irequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland ;  and  haa  long 
bera  more  extenaively  phinted  as  a  timber  tree  than  any  other 
ipeciee.  It  growa  rapidly,  attaming  tfae  height  of  30  ft.  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  growing  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high»  or  upwards,  ' 
even  on  k&rior  aofls.  In  &vouraUe  aituations,  it  wiu  reach 
the  heiditof  80  ft.  or  upwards.  It is very extenstvely planted 
as  a poDard  tree^  not  onlyin  Britain»  but  m  manv  parts  of  the 
CottOaent»  and  even  in  Kussia;  some  hundrecu  of  miles  i  ' 
tfae  road  firom  Moacow  to  the  Austrian  frontiery  where 
crosaes  those  intenmnaUe  steppes  that  appear  bounded  only 
by  tfae  horiion,  being  marfced  by  pollards  oi  8, 41ba,  at  r^lar 
disfancfs  aloog  each  side  of  the  road.  1314^ 

Farietiei,  Mr»  Borrer  suggests  that,  perhaps,  two  species  are  included  in 
5. 4Iba.  {Borr.  in  a  letter.)  ^  One  of  the  few  botanists  really  acquainted 
with  willows,  BCr.  Borrer,  has  suggested  that  there  are  some  presumptive 
«fistinctions  between  our  S.  ^ba  and  that  of  Hoflfaianny  in  the  shape  of  tbe 
knrer  leaves,  and  of  the  bracteas  (scales),  as  well  as  in  the  length  and 
density  of  the  catkins."  (Smiik  in  Eng.  F^  iv.  p.  832.) 

1  S.o.  %agruiea:  S.  41ba  var.  Smith  Fi.  BrU.,  p.l072.;  iSf.  cserulea 
Simik  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2431.»  Forbes  in  Sal.  IVob.,  No.  137.,  SnM  in 
ReeM^M  Cydo.,  No.  141. ;  S.  ^ba  fi  SmUk  Eng.  Fi.,  iv.  p.  231.,  Kock 
Conm.^  p.  16.  The  upland,  or  red-dnged,  Wniow,  Pontey  FrtsfU. 
Pianter^  4th  ed.,  1814,  p.  72. ;  the  Leicester  Willow,  Datn^t  Agricui^ 
tnraiCkemistrytUted.;  BlueWUiow^  Smith,andoiir^.  137. inp.  1629. 
— This  kind  nas  been  treated  of  by  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S.  61ba  in  his 
Fl.  Brit.,  as  a  species  in  Eng.  Bot ,  and  subseqoently,  in  his  Ena. 
JF7.,  as  a  varietv  of  S.  &lba.  Forbes,  in  Sai.  Wob.,  has  treated  of  it 
as  a  8pecie8,and  ^ven  the  following  distinctive  character  of  it,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  Eng.  Bot.  Leaves  lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
serrated ;  the  under  side  at  length  almost  naked  of  hairs;  the  lowest 
serratures  glandular.  Stigmas  deeply  doVen.  {Sai.  Wob.,  p.  273.) 
The  female  b  figured  in  Eng,  Bot.^  where  the  male  is  stated  to  be 
not  discovered ;  but  tbe  fi^re  in  Sai.  Wob.,  given  as  of  this  kind, 
exhibits  the  iatter  sex,  which  is  common,  Mr.  Borrer  informs  us, 
about  Chichester,  Bognor,  &c.,  alraost  to  the  exdusion  of  tbe  female ; 
whilst  he  has  never  seen  a  male  S.  41ba  in  flower  in  Sussex, 
eastward  of  the  neighbpurhood  of  Arundel,  with  tbe  exception  of  some 
which  he  had  himself  introduced.  S.  a.  cerdlea  is  a  nadve  of  Britain, 
in  meadows  and  moist  woods ;  flowering,  in  the  Wobum  coUection,  in 
May,  and  again  in  August.  This  wUlow,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes, 
which  is  "  mentioned  in  the  Fiora  Briianmca  as  a  variety  of  ^.  ^lba,  is 
so  reroarkabie  and  so  valuable,  that  we  venture  to  name  it  as  a  «pecies, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  noticed.  The  male  flowers,  when  known,may, 
perhaps,  afford  better  characters  than  we  have  been  able  to  obtam 
froro  the  leaves.  The  late  Mr.  Crowe,  who  found  the  female  plant 
wild  in  Suflblk,  was  of  opinion  that  this  roight  be  taken  for  S.  6lDa  in 
mtfny parts  of  England,  the  real  one  (E.  B.,t.  2430.  [6ur^.l315.])  not 
being  known  in  some  of the  northem  counties.  He  hod  for  many  years 
paid  great  attention  to  this  tree,  as  have  Mr.  Higbv  at  Framlingham, 
and  Mr.  Browne  at  Hetherset,  Norfolk.  A  cuttmg,  planted  by  the 
latter,  became,  in  10  ^ears,  a  tree  35  ft.  high,  and  5  it.  2in.  in  girt, 
and  wa<»  bhrwn  down  m  1800.  This  is  a  rapidity  ofgrowth  bcyond 
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all  comparison  with  that  of  the  common  white  willow,  and  even  ex- 
ceeding  that  of  j^.  RusselUana  (Xo.  24.  in  p.  1517.).  The  wood  and 
bark  are  at  least  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  S,  alba,  The  foliafle 
is  dbtinguished.  by  its  great  luxuriance,  more  azure  hue,  and  tfae 
ahnost  endre  want  of  the  hairs  from  the  under  side  of  the  adult 
leaves.  Mr.  Crowe  thought  the  stipules  might  afford  distinctionsy 
but  we  find  them  too  variable.'*  (Sm.  in  Rees*s  Cyclo.,  vol.  xxxL  No. 
140.)  Mr.  Forbes  says :  '*  Although  this  plant  has  been  reunited 
with  S.  41ba,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  suificiently  disdnct,  and  to  be 
recommended  for  the  quickness  of  its  growUi ;  the  leaves  are,  aJiao, 
much  lareer  than  the  last  when  cut  down,  and,  as  well  as  the  tw^, 
are  of  a  darker  hue."  In  the  parish  of  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire» 
there  are  numerous  trees  of  S.  ilba,  the  vigorous  shoots  and  brandies 
of  which^and  especially  those  of  pollard  trees,have  red  barkyWhich, 
when  the  trees  are  leafless  in  wmter,  are  very  conspicuous.    Tliis 
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•ppem  to  be  ibe  VfHmod^  or  red-twifEged,  wiOow  of  Pontey ;  buC  k 
Moay  poasiblv  be  oiily  a  variadon  of  tbe  tpecaes,  or  the  female.  Tha 
uaet  aod  ctuture  of  this  sort  mayy  of  eourae,  be  contidered  as  tbe 
aaoie  at  tbe  latt.  Tbereia  apbmt  of  thisYariety  in£t8ex,at  Audlej 
End,  wbich»  90  years  planted,  it  56  ft.  hkb ;  tbe  diameter  of  tbe 
tnink84it,aiidoftbebead46ft.  In  Norttiamptonsbire»  at  Waka» 
iddLo4ge,atrae»  1«  jeart  plaoted^isdOft.  h^.  There  are  pUmtt 
in  the  Backnej  arboretum»  and  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick. 
1  S.fm.  ?3  crUfHi* — A  specimen  receHred  from  iir.  Donald,  nurseryman, 
Wokinf»  ourreT,  named  S.  oriapa,  is  verjr  difihrent  ftom  S.  crinpa 


Forbei  in  S&L  Wob^  nd  seens  deari  j  S.  ilba.  Tbe  weoimen  coa^ 
sitts  of  a  youBgsbQot  of  tbe  vear»  bearing  leives;  and  tbete  leavet 
are  nanrow»  conlorted»  aod  tiwj.    8o  (ar  at  we  oan  judge  fiow  tbe 


sincle  speoimen,  tbe  kind  may  be  resanled  at  a  varie^  of  &•  4lba, 
anmqaout  to  tbat  wfaioh  S,  b.  critpa,  £  annuUUis  J*or60»y  it,  ralativelj 
to  &  babjldnica. 
I  J.  «.  4  rdara  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— Tbe  pbmt  in  Blettrt.  Loddifes^t 
ooUection  under  tbit  naaie  doet  not  tbow  any  obriout  markt  of 
difierence  firom  S,  41ba,  aor  any  tuiking  appearance  of  rosinets. 
Tbe  epitbet  rdtea,  may  probably  hnve  been  applied  in  rebtion  to  tbe 
rotaceout  tufb  of  leaves  wbich  are  tometimet  fouod  on  S.  4lba,  aa 
notioed  uaider  S,  if^. 

FivpeiHet  and  Uie$,  In  tbe  nortb  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  this  tree  tt 
nted  fer  tanmng  leatber,  and  (br  dyeing  vara  of  a  dnnamon  colour ;  and  tfae 
lesvet  and  yoong  sboots  are  given  to  cime  in  a  green  state,  or  dried  like  the 
twigt  of  tbe  birch,  and  laid  np  fi>r  winter  fodder.  The  inner  barfc  of  tbit  tree, 
ikethatof  Seotch  pine,  being  kfln-dried,  and  gromid  into  a  fine  flour,  is  mixed 
widi  oatmeal,  and  made  into  bread,  in  «eatons  of  great  8carcity,by  theinbabit- 
ants  of  Norway  and  Kamtscbatka.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  used  as  staket, 
oolet,  bamHes  to  rakes,  boes,  and  otber  implanents,  and  as  fiiggot-wood  fijr 
niel.  Tbe  timber  of  the  trunk  it  used  fi>r  various  purposes.  It  weigbs,  in  a 
men  state,  70]b.  9ot.  per  cnbic  fi)ot;  ludf-dry,  51  Ib.  14  of.;  sod  quite 
iry,  SBIb.  12  oz. ;  so  as  to  lose  more  than  one  half  of  its  weicht  by  dryiM, 
&mof  whidi  it  loses  a  sixteenth  part  of  its  balk.  In  ship  bottoms,  w. 
Oome  infiMrms  us,  it  is  not  fonnd  so  liable  to  solit  by  any  accidental  shock  as 
oak,  or  otber  hard  wood.  it  is  fimnd  an  exceUent  Iming  fi)r  stone-carts,  bar- 
rows,  ftc.  In  the  roofs  of  houses,  rafters  of  this  tree  have  been  known  to 
sbmd  a  hundred  vears ;  and,  widi  the  exception  of  about  balf  an  inch  on  the 
ootside,  tbe  wood  has  been  found  so  firesb  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  to  be 
fit  for  bbet4milding.  (Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  Tbe  wood  is  also  used  in 
tnmery,  miH-work,  coopery,  weatber-boarding,  &c. ;  and  the  stronger  shoott 
and  polet  serve  hr  makinff  boops,  handles  to  hay-rakes,  dothes-props  (sea 
'  fig.  109.  EncycofCott,  Arch,\  and  various  otber  inatruments  and  implements ; 
and  the  twigs  are  employed  in  wickerwork.  Mitchell  says  the  Huntingdon 
wiUow  faas  been  in  great  demand  for  roaking  willow  bats  for  gentlemen'8 
smnmer  wear,  spHt,  and  worked  the  same  as  straw  for  bonnets.  (Dend,, 
p.  56.)  The  bark,  which  is  thick,  and  fiill  of  cracks,  is  in  nearly  as  great 
repute  for  tanning  as  that  of  the  oak;  and  it  is  also  used  in  medidne,  in 
me  cure  of  agues,  as  a  substitute  fbr  dnchona;  though  it  is  inferior 
hr  both  purposes  to  that  of  S,  RusseUidna.  As  fiid,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
is  to  tbat  of  the  beech  as  808  is  to  1540;  but  the  oki  bark  makes  a 
very  usefiil  fiid ;  and  both  it  and  tbe  wood  will  bum  when  preen,  in  which 
state  the  wood  is  said  to  give  out  most  heat.  The  charcoal  is  excellent  fi>r 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  ashes  are 
very  rich  in  alkali,  containing  raore  than  a  tenth  part  of  thenr  weigbt  of 
that  salt.  In  France,  a  fine  blood-red  colour  is  obtained  fix>m  the  bark ; 
and  that  of  the  young  tree  is  iised  in  tbe  preparation  of  leather  for  makmg 
iJoves. 
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Pr^pugttthn  and  Cu^e,  U  u  iustly  lenMurked  by  Mr.  Gofrie»  llMit  it  Mkb 
much  Xo  the  value  of  the  5klix  dba,  thet  its  propegeskm  and  enlflure  are  of 
the  Bost  simple  description;  and  that  it  wiU  grow  hixariaiitly  in  Boit 
aoils  where  other  trees  make  but  slow  progreas.  Acoordingto  Sang^  it  will 
thrive  well  in  high  and  dry  grounds ;  and»  if  pianted  in  tl^  groiie  maoner» 
perhaps  no  other  pkmtation,  except  tarchea,  would  give  so  quidc  a  retum 
ibr  the  trouble  and  expenae  of  planting.  **  It  is  an  excellent  coppic^wood, 
grows  extremely  fast,  and  is  verv  valuable.  It  is  likewise  an  exceilent  nurse 
to  other  plaots  placed  in  humid  situations^  as  in  such  it  ontgrows  ali  other 
trees.*'  {PkmL  Aal.,  p.  103.)  A  plantation  made  by  Mr.  Oorrie  on  the  northem 
henok  of  the  Garse  of  Oowrie,  in  Ferthshire,  is  thus  described  by  him  in  Deoem- 
ber,  \826,  fourteen  years  after  it  was  planted : — **  The  soil  is  a  dry  ffoundy  whioh 
eilervesces  freel^  ymtk  acids,  and  is,  consequentlyy  calcareous.  Its  suHaoe  ia 
very  steep,  fonmng  a  slope  of  43^ ;  and  so  poor,  that  it  was  without  anv  sward 
or  covering  of  grass.  At  the  bottom  ran  a  small  rivulet,  on  a  bed  of  tbe  same 
kind  of  gravel.  The  banks  and  hi^her  grounds  were  planted  with  oaka» 
krdieB,  and  Scotch  pines ;  and  the  sides  of  the  rill.  with  aldert  aad  Huating- 
don  wiUovs.  The  undertaking  was  bv  my  neighbours  reckoned  foolishi  aad 
I  had  to  encounter  no  little  obloquy  fcir  my  prcsumptioB.  The  result»  how- 
ever,  has  been  favouraUe ;  the  plants  on  the  high  ground  oom  awmy  boldly, 
and  in  the  hollow»  which  is  only  about  60  ft.  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea»  toe 
Huntingdon  willow  has  made  astonishmg  pro^ress :  at  4  ft.  abpve  thegrouiid» 
sevend  of  tbe  trees  already  measure  46  m.  m  circumference,  and  in  iieiriit 
from  55  ft.  to  60 ft.;  giving  fully  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  4ft.  in  altitude,  for 
every  jrear  they  bave  been  iu  the  soii.  The  phmU  were  about  4  ft.  in  height. 
and  i  in.  in  diametery  at  planting.  Pruning  bas  been  regularij^  attended  to  ; 
all  large  a^Nrintf  branches  having  been  removedy  and  the  leacbng  shoot  aiMl 
numer^us  smaiT  side  shoou  encouraged,  for  the  purpose  of  produciBg  su^ 
ficient  foiiM;e  to  eiaborate  the  sap.  One  peculiar  advantage  in  the  coiture  of 
this  valuabk  tree  is,  that,  in  pianting  it,  roc^  plants  are  not  absolutcly  re- 
ouisite.  I  have  found  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  lon^,  and  about  2  in.  hi 
diameter,  suoceed  better  than  rooted  plants:  they  require  to  be  put  in-fiKNn 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep  in  marshy  soil,  which  should  be  dreined :  the  numtrouf 
roots  sent  out  in  such  soil  afibrd  abuudant  niMiriibment,  and  shoots  are  pro* 
duced  the  first  year  roore  vigorous  than  when  the  plants  have  been  |>revioiu4y 
rooted."  (Oard.  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  On  wndng  to  Mr.  Oorrie  for  aa 
account  of  the  present  state  of  this  pUntation,  10  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  above  was  written»  he  informs  us  that»  in  October»  1836»  he  took  a  carpenter, 
and  measured  several  of  the  same  traes,  of  which  the  dimensionB  were  tak^ 
in  December,  1825»  and  found  that  they  had  increased  very  considerably  in 
growth.  **  One  tree  now  (in  1836)  measures  in  cu^mference,  at  1  ii.  ftom  the 
groundy  7 1 J  in.,  two  trees  68  in.,  and  one  tree  67  in.  The  averaffe  girt  of  those 
which  grow  near  the  rivulet  is  from  62  in.  to  68  in. ;  but  those  which  staad  ftu> 
ther  fi^m  the  stream  are  smaller.  The  measurable  solid  wood»  above  6  in.  in 
diameter»  is  30  solid  feet  on  each  of  two  of  the  largest  trees ;  and  25  solid 
feet  on  each  of  two  other  trees.  Two  trees  liave  lately  been  blown  over  bv 
tbe  wind,  which  stood  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream ;  and  these  meaaured» 
the  one  76  ft.,  and  the  other  80  ft.,  in  length.  On  cuttiuff  up  the  wood  of 
tftiese  trees  into  boards,  it  showed  a  beautifully  waved  bira's-eye  appearance» 
aad  it  readily  acquired  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  These  trees  bave  now  been 
planted  24  ^ears ;  and  the  lai^t  one,  which  is  that  firat  mentioned  above»  aa 
girting  71 J  m.,  roeasures,  within  a  fiuction,  I  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood ;  and  tbe  accuroulation  of  solid  wood  is  vearly  increasing  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The  solid  measurable  wood  in  tbe 
largest  tree  averages  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  3  in.  for  every  year  it  has  been  planted. 
Upon  the  whole,**  concludes  Mr.  Oorrie,  than  who  no  roan  is  a  more 
competent  judgje  on  this  subject,  ^  I  continue  of  opinion  that  few  trees  can 
come  in  oompetition  with  the  Sk\\x  &lba,  fbr  rapidity  of  growth,  el^anoe  of 
fiirm,  and,  in  short,  value.**    At  Woburn  Abbey,  there  are  five  trees  of  this 
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«iiidi  Mnd  m  the  mgiB  of  a  pond,  and  weie  plantad  a»  cnttnig» 
in  im^  and  meMiired  ibr  ub  in  1836.    The  bcight  of  theee  treet  wai 


meies, 
tber»in 

reipectiveiv«0(t,  «Slt,  60ft.,  70ft.,and  71ft.;  and "tbey  contained  ia  the 
tnmlE  17 ft.,  SOft.,  16ft.,  42ft.,  and  SSft.^  and,with  the  addition  of  the 
brancbeB  and  bark,  55  ft.,  85ft.,  40ft.,  101  ft.,  and  60ft.  It  tbus  appears  that 
tfae  brj^t  tree  had  increued  in  its  trunk  at  tfae  aTerage  jearly  rate  of  exactlj 
1|  cobic  foot,  and,  in  the  tnink  and  head  taken  together,  at  the  nite  oi  laore 
tbtt  3)  cabic  feet ;  which  increaee  aooord»  in  arery  aatiffiictory  manner  witb 
diat  above  recorded  b j  Bir.  Oorrie. 

Pont^  calciihite8  that  an  acre  of  land  worth  31, 10#  annually  for  reot  and 
feascs,  if  planted  with  the  Huntinpion  wiHow  in  sets  cut  from  sboots  of  two 
ymn^  growth,  and  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  length,  would,  in  7  yean,  be  worth 
•7(.  lOr.  per  acre ;  tbue  affinrding  a  dear  profit  of  39/.  a  year.  (Pro/.  Pkud^ 
4di  ed.,  p.  72.) 

8ir  J.  B.  8mith,  in  speaking  of  this  wilk>w,  says  that  the  bark  i«  thick,  ftiU 
of  craclu,  eood  for  tanninff,  and  for  the  cure  of  agues,  thoiigh  inferior  io 
Mlitj  to  that  of  S.  RuMeUkniii,  ^  the  true  Bedford,  or  Huntingdon,  wttlow." 
we  are  certain  that  in  Scotland,  and,  we  think,  frequentlj  in  Bngland,  tfae  tenn 
«•  Huntingdon  willow  "  is  applied  to  5.  &lba. 

Afiz  ittm  ie  one  of  tbe  few  wiilows  which  Gilpin  tbinks  "  beautiful,  and  fit 
to  appear  in  the  decoration  of  anj  rural  tcene.  It  baa  a  tmall  narrow  leaf, 
#ith  a  pteasant  Ught  sea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeabl j  with  fobage  of  a 
deeper  hiie."  In  omamental  plantationt,  care  should  be  taken  nerer  to  plant 
dni  spedes  of  vrillow  with  trees  whicb  are  not  of  equallj  rapid  ffrowth  with 
ittelf ;  fer,  with  the  exception  of  poplars,  no  tree  so  loon  destrojs  the  character 
of  joung  plantations  of  nard-wooded  trees,  such  aa  pines,  oaks,  beecheB,  ftc. 
Plerhapt  one  of  the  best  Bituadons,  in  point  of  omament,  is  on  the  banka  of  a 
bnoad  river  or  lake,  ample  room  being  allowed  for  the  head  to  expand  oo 
ererj  eide;  but,  when  the  object  is  to  produce  clean  straigbt  timber,  tbe  tree 
requires  to  be  drawn  up  m  masses.  It  is  obeenred  hv  Sang,  that,  if  ^  tfae 
Huntingdon  willow  were  not  so  very  common,  and  so  frequentlj  met  with  ia 
bw  or  mean  scenerj,  it  niiffht,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  more  omamental  tfaan 
inan?  of  the  other  kinds.  Thej  certainlj  are  yery  elegant  pUmts  when  joung» 
and  m  middle  age ;  and,  if  not  picturesque  when  grown  old,  jet  there  is  some» 
ttung  verj  strikmg  in  their  hoarj  and  reverend  appearance."  (Plani,  KaL) 
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«rtlwtniBk9ft.andortii«liMd  99ft  In  LaiMriubiM,  in  tbc  Olufinr  JBoCniic  G«d«i,  16  Mm 
^oted,  It  !•  55  ft.  bigh.  In  Banfikblre.  at  Gonloo  Ca«tle,  k  to  56  fthigb.  In  Pertluhire.  intbe 
pCTthKuT«enr.8yeariplHnt«d,hii«ft.hi«h.  ^  ««wi^muie 

mu»  Ma  im  Jrekmd.  In  KiUunny, et  Woodetock,  65  yenai  plMitod,  It  if  TOft.  Uihs  tbe  «lu 
neter  of  the  trunk  SAft.,  end  of  the  head  66  ft.  In  Stigo,«t  Makree  Caatle.  it  i>  ^ft.  hiffb :  tbe 
dianMCerorthetrunk5ftandortbehead60ft  ^^  »•».«»• 

SiU»dlbaimPl9reigm0nmiHe$.  In  Franee,atNantet,intfoeniineryorBl  DeNeRidc«a.W7en« 
nUntod,  it  if  SSft.  blgta.     In  BaTaria,  «t  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  8i  years  planted,  It  u 

1  27.  i9.  viTBLU^A  Z/.     The  yotk-o^^gg-Goloured,  or  yeUow^  WiUow, 
or  Goideii  OMer, 

UtntJMeaHm.  Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  1448.;  WillA  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  668. ;  Hort  Sal.  Auft,  1.  ^  9L  t  SL  31.; 
HoA:  SaL,  L  p.  £7. 1. 1 1.  li  aad  M.  C  1.  (Smitk)i  9mith  JBujl  Bot,  t  IJSai  W  FL>  A  alM. ' 
FoitoeainSaL  WokuNo.V(li;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  pc  tt& ;  MackayFL  HlbJrn7pc.Lp.sSl8. 

Synomwm*.    S.  Alba  Koek  Comm,  p.  16. 

nv  Semet.    Both  •exoa  are  flffOMd  In  Mmg.  BoL.  8al.  Wob.,  nd  Omt  8aL  jtmtt. 

BngrattHge.  HolRn.  SaL,  1 11,  IS.  and  94w  f  l ;  Hoet  Sal.  Aust,  t.  ao,  31. :  Eng.  Bot.  1 138B.  i 
sSl  WotaL,Na».iArfl^inp.  IdO&iandtbeplateo/tbUtreeinourlaatVoKnSk 

Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  with  cartflaginous  serraturea ; 
,  ^obrous  above ;  glaucouBy  and  somewhat  sDkv  beneatlu  Stipules  minute, 
'lanceolate,  deciduous,  smooth.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate4anceoiate,  smooth. 
Bracteas  Unear-lanceolate,  acute,  frinfled  at  the  base,  longer  than  the  pistil. 
(5nit^  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  182.)  S.  viteUlna,  strangdpr  referred  to  S.  alba  as  a 
variety  by  the  great  Haller,  differs  from  S,  &lba  obviously  in  its  longer,  more 
taper  catkins;  lanceolate,  pointed  bracteas;  glabrous  filaments;  and  £la- 
brous  adult  leavesy  and»perhap8,  in  other  marks.  (SnM,  incidentally  in  Efi. 
Fl.,  under  S.  alba.)  ^  Hoffmann  observes  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  ba^ 
ia  S.  vitellina  is  yellow,  while  that  of  S.  61ba  is  green ;  but  I  have  ftreat 
doubts  of  the  constancy  of  this  character."  (SmUh,  under  S.  vitellina.^  A 
native  of  Britain,  in  hedges ;  and  cultivated  in  osier  grounds,  in  many  places ; 
and  raKlil^  disdnguishai  from  all  tbe  other  sorts,  by  the  briffht  yellow 
colour  of  its  branches.  I^  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  mto  North 
America,  where»  according  to  Mr.  Pursh,  it  b  common  bf  road  sides .  and 
in  plantatioos."  (SmiiM  in  his  Eng.  Fl.)  It  is  much  cultivated  for  baske^ 
work«  tying,  Scc^  and  also  as  an  omamental  shrub  or  tree.  The  rods,  bemg 
tougfa  «na  flexiUey  8ir  J.  E.  Smith  says,  are  **fit  for  many  purposes 
of  basketworky  as  weO  as  for  package."  As  an  omamental  tree,  iSidiz 
viteUina  is  very  strildng  in  the  winter  season,  especially  among  evergreens. 
As  a  shruby  it  is  not  less  so,  both  among  evergreen  slmibs  and  deciduous 
kJBds,  baviiig  the  bark  of  cona^cuous  colours.  In  the  English  garden  at' 
Munich,  extenstve  masses  of  this  willow  are  placed  in  contrast  with  maaaes 
of  the  whit&iNirked  honeysudde  (Lonicera  Xyldsteum),  the  red^mrked 
dogwood  (06mns  4tba),  and  the  brown4Mrked  spinn  (S.  opuli^olia). 
The  outlines  of  the  maHsei!  at  Munich  are  lumpish  and  formal,  and  the  one 
mass  is  by  no  means  blended  with  the  other  as  it  ougfat  to  be;  but  stiU  the 
eflect»  in  the  winter  season,  is  very  striking,  and  well  deserves  imitation  by 
the  iandscape-gardeners  of  this  oountry.  The  tree  of  this  speoies  in  the 
Uorticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  which  is  a  male,  and  a  very  handsome  tree^ 
was  SOft.  high  in  J835,  after  faaviqg  been  only  ten  or  twdve  years  planted. 
Botfa  male  imd  fiBanle  plants  are  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  and  at  Wo* 
binrn  Abbey. 

Variety.  Smith,  in  fais  J^fi^.  FL^  under  S.  rubra,  and  Kocfa  in  his  Comm.,  p.  16.« 
have  dted  a  varietj  or  variation  of  S.  vitellina,  witfa  reddisfa  brancfalets. 

StaUttiet.  In  HetUbwMhkfu  at  Cbeahunt,  tai  the  aitoretum  &t  WUHani  Harriaon,  Eaq..  ob  tbo 
bonka  or  a  atream,  7  innn  plaBiad,  it  la  63  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  In  Qolway,  at  Cooie,  it  ia 
5«ft.  bigh ;  the  dtameter  oT  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  57ft.    In  BAvaria,  in  tbe  Munloli 


Botanic  Garden,  84  yeara  planted,  It  ia  50ft.  high.  In  Auatrte.  at  Vlenna,  in  tbe  Univeraity 
Botanlc  Oarde^  30 yeon  pUoted,  it  ia  40ft.  hlgb;  tbe diameter oT  th«  tronk  1  ft.  6iB., aad or  tb« 
bead  flSft:  Jrt  Brdok  on  the  LeyUia,  30  yeara  pUnted,  it  iaSOft.  blgh. 

App«  i.  Alba  describedf  bui  which^  probabbfy  have  not  betn  intro' 
duced  into  Bntain. 

&  «JC«fKir  Boet  SaL  Auat,  t  £8, 99. 
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Group  vii.     Nigne. 

Ejetra^Buropean  Kwdt  aMied  io  the  Khub  of  one  or  all  of  ihe  ikree  precedmg 

Groupt, 


HGQ 


Of  the  wOlows  of  Europe  Koch  has  (Comm,)  assodated  the  kmds  of  Mr 
BoiTer't  groups  PeDtiuidrsey  Fr&gOes,  and  Albae  into  one  group,  which  he 
haa  named  Fr&gilea;  aod  be  bas  pointed  out  and  describMl,  as  extra- 
European  kinds  beloneine  to  it,  S,  occidentalis  Bosc,  S,  nlcra  Miihl.^  S, 
babyionica  L.^  S.  oednSnL  Sieber,  and  S.  Humboldtiifui  WDld.  Mr. 
Bonrer  has  inchided  S.  babyl6nica  L.  in  his  group  Frigiles.  The  rest  are 
here  coUected  in  a  gronp  by  themselTeSy  to  which  is  added  S,  Imdutnxm 
Michjp.jwn.,hom  the  notice  by  Mr.  Forbes,  and  also  by  Michaux,  Uiat  it  is 
nmilar  to  S.  mgra. 

2  28.  &  Ni^RA  Muhlenb.    The  black,  or  dark-iranched  Americaa,  Wiilow. 

Mmt^ftHkm,  MiiM«riiL  Ib  M<nr.  Act  Soe.  Mai.  8eriitBOToL,4.iKSS7.  t  4.1:  &;  ataBtandlUWff^ 
AiUL  of  Bot,  2.  6&  :  WlUd.  S|k  FL,  A  p.  657.:  Mkbx.  N.  AoMr.  SvV. S.> 7&i  P«nh  FL  Amer. 
Snc,  2.  pi  614  i  aiBiKh  tn  Rm«*i  Cyaa,  No.  11. ;  FoilMt  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  ISL ;  Koch  ConuiL« 
p.i7.,  DoCe. 

aifmmgma.    8.  caroUnitoa  JAdkr.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  «.  pi  89&  ;  &  peoUndra  Walt  Fi.  Car.,  S43. ; 

TVSciM.    IMnaeacefanDotloedinUie  fpeciflc  cberaoler.    WUldenoir  had  loen  tlie  male  alircL 

Md  bolfc  •esce  In  m  drled  itala 
Jbunn«Mi.    Mov.  Act  Soc  Kat  Somt  BecoL,  4  1 4.  £  &  ;  Ana.erBet,  8.  t&flS.;  MMn.  N. 

JSuaTSfl,  3.tlSS.tl.,  wiUiout  flowcct ;  9el.  Wch.,  Na  158.,  tiM  leaf ;  andAr.  158.  in  p.  1680. 


•  89.  8.  HuMBOLPTL('3r^  WHld.    Humboldt^s  Willow. 

Umi^tmtkm.    Wllld.  fltak  FL.  4  p.  f07. j  flndCh'  in  Recc*c  CydCL,  Ma  & ;  Hvmb.  et  Bom».  Vot. 

Oen.  ct  8|k  PL,  8.  p.  n& ;  Forbci  in  8aL  Woh.,  Na  &  ;  Koch  Comm.,  p^  18.,  nolc;  Lodd.Cat, 

cd.  1^98. 
Tke  StMei.    Both  lexcc  are  flfnred  te  SW.  IToA,  copied  ftmn  Jftwil.  H  Bgmp.  Nop.  Oen.  et  9p.  ft. 

Koeh  hac  notlocd^CCSBCMB.,  p.  la,  nole)  that  in  ■pecimcns  wbich  be  had  Men  tbere  were  andro» 

gynotu  catkini  mixed  witn  catkinc  of  tanale  floweni 
BmgtwriM    Humb.  ct  Bonp.  Nor.  Gcn.  et  8p.  PL, t ga  and lOa ;  flU.  Wob.,  Moi&;  andj%.  & 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves»  linear,  acumiuated,  finely  serrated,  smooth.  Gatkins 
u)pearing  late,  after  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  polyandrous. 
Owy  staiked  and  glabrous.  (  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  657.)  Branches  brown, 
diinin^,  erect,  flexible.  {SaL  Wob.^  p.  115.)  A  native  of  Peru,  and  cuiti- 
vated  m  various  places  in  South  America.  It  was  introduced  in  1823 ;  but, 
being  somewhat  tender,  it  had  not,  in  1829  (thc  date  of  th.e  Satidtm  Wo^ 
bunumte)^  produced  its  flowers  in  Eiigland.  Mr.  Forbes  finds^ait  Wobuniy 
that  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house;  but,  in  the  Horticultura] 
Societ^'8  Garden,  it  stood  out  againsta  wall  for  6  years ;  and,  though  it  was 
killed  in  the  spring  of  1836,  Mr.  Gordon  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
altogether  owing  to  its  tendemess.  There  are  plants  in  the  collection  of  , 
Messrs*  Loddiges. 

m?1^30.S,  BoNPLAND/ii^N^  Humb.  et  Bonpl.    Bonpland'8  WDlow. 

HmMemtitm.    Homh.  et  BonpL  Mor.  Oen.  et  Sp^  PL.  8.  pi  90. ;  Foibcc  in  8al.  Wofai,  Na  ». 

Tke  itMe*.  Both  lexec  are  flgiuvd  in  Sat.  Wod.,  copied  from  Hmmb.  ei  Sm/k  Nm.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PL  A 

plant  In  the  Wobnm  coUection  had  not  flowered  in  1889. 
BtitrmeSna.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Nor.  Oen.  et  8p.  PL,  t  101,  108. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  t  9. ;  and  fig-  9-  i» 
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Jjpwc;  CShor.,  #c.  Lmvm  UiiMr*l«iotolata^  nannwat  th«polBt,d«nttc^ 
CitkiiisttpMrinf  aftortheeicpamionoftbelbUaM.  0tMnem  ftom  6L  to  8.  Orarr  italktd,  «000111. 
(JW.  WoS.,  p.  17.)  Stem  erect,  «ritb  round,  anootta,  eiren^bnuiGbee.  A  natlre  ot  Uuieo,  Introdueed 
prerUNuljtol899iBtothe  WobumsaUotum,  wbere  It  ba»  not  jet  iowered. 

App.  L     Nigra  describedj  bui  notyet  introduced. 

&  Vgtttrima  Micbx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  S.  p.  80.  t  125.  C  «. ;  SaL  Wob.,  pc  £8a  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  Amerlca,  about  25  A.  bigh,  wbicb  at  Artt  slgbt  recemMet  8.  nlgra  {  but  itt  leavei  are  kmger, 
narrower,  and  bave  heart.ihaped  •tip^let  at  tbeir  bate. 

a  ooddentilk  BoM,  on  the  authorltj  of  Koch  iComm.t  p.  18.),  Ic  a  nativeof  the  Iiland  of  Cuba. 

&  octdndra  Sieb.,  on  the  authority  of  Koch  {Comm.^  pi  17.).  Sumeni  6~ia  Stlpulef  oUiquely 
oeate,  acule.  Wlld  in  E^gypt.  Sieber  deemt  it  akin  to  8.  tetnap^rma  Bwtk. ;  but  Kocb,  wbo  liM 
•een  a  dried  fpecimen,  thinlu  them  dillbrent. 

Group  viii.     Frinoides  Borrer. 
Shrubi,  mottfy  Natives  of  North  America,  and  uted  m  Batket-makmg. 


QlI 


pi867w 


Kmds  all,  or  all  but  S,  confdmiis  Forbes,  natives  of  North  Ameiica.  The 
.  Junds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed  in  this  group  are  S.  rigida  MmkL^  S. 
juindides  Pvrsh^  and  S.  conraimiis  Forbes,   To  tbese  S,  discolor  WiUd,  and 

'  S.  angustka  Pursk  have  been  added»  from  their  resemblance  to  S,  jori- 
noldes. 

«  31.  S,  Ri^oiDA  Muhlenb.    Tbe  sdff^ot^  Willow. 

idmmcatkm.  MUblenb.  in  Nov.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4L  pl297.  }  WlOd.  Spi  PL.  4. 
Mtblenb.lnSlm«andKfln.Ann.orBot.2L61;Pur«hn.Amer.8ept,8.pi<n5.;  Smlthi 
Cyda^NadL;  ForiMtinSaLWob.,  NocUl. 

Ugn<mimo».    S.  oordftta  Miekg.  Fi.  Sor..Amer.,  2.  p.  925.  ;  &  ooidiAIU  Herb.  Bmik»  M8S, 

7V  Sejta.    Tbe  female  Is  notloed  In  tbe  »00100  cbaracter. 

EMraoimgt.     Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  Berol.,  4L  t  &  f. i. ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  1 5.£  i. ;  SaL  Wob., 

)  iNa  141.,  a  leaf ;  and>^.  141.  in  p.  189a 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.  Leavei  elUptic.Unceolate,  rlgkl,  tmootb,  tbarply  •emited :  tbe  two  loweit  •erraturas 
ekmgated.  FootftaUcs  balrf.  Stipulas  dUated,  rounded,  haring  glandular  •erraturea.  Catklna 
amompanylng  the  leave».  stamena  to  a  flower  mottly  3.  Bracteaa  wooUy.  Orary  lanoeolate.gia. 
brous,  on  a  long  •talk.  Style  tbe^length  of  the  divkied  •tigmaa.  (^«r«*.)  A  native  of  Noitb 
America,  from  New  England  to  Vlrginia,  In  •wamp^  and  hedges.  Tbe  biancbe^  are  green,  icd 
towarda  tbe  end,  and  tbe  younger  one*  pube«cent  It  ia  very  tough,  and  !•  mucb  uaed  In  Ame- 
rlca  by  badcet.makerf.  (PvrcA)    Introduced  in  1811,  and  Sowering  to  April  and  May. 

• .  i  32.  S,  PRiNoi'DBS  Pursh,    The  Prmos-like  Willow. 

Uemtiflealtom.    Purrii  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  pi  8ia;  Smkb  In  Ree^*«  CycL,  Na  26.;  ForiMi  In  Sal. 

Wobi,  Na  40. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  W  note*. 
T%e  Seeet.  The  female  b  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Mi^oimg».    SaL  Wobi,  Nd  40.  j  our  ^r.  1317. ;  and^ttg.  4a  tai  p.  1812. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  with  dis- 
tant  wa^  serratures;  glabrous  above,  ghuicous  be- 
neath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  deeply  toodied. 
Catkins  viilous,  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Owy 
stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  silky.  Style  elongated. 
Stigmas  cloven.  (Pursh,)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  middle-sised  tree,  resem* 
bling  iS.discolor;  flowermg  in  March  and  April.  It 
was  introduced  in  1811.  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety*8  Garden,  and  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  it  bas  only  attained  the  heieht  of  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  HenfiekL 

m  33.  S.  Di^scoLOR  3fuhlenb,    The  two-coloured  Willow. 


I  tbe  speciflc  character. 
Mmtraifkuti    Nov.  Art.  Soc  Nat  Scrut.  BeroL,  4w  taf.l.;  Ann.  of  Bot,  2.  t  &  f.  1. ;  8aL  Wobc, 

Nal47:,  aleaf;andour>^.  147.inM69a  *        , 

Sfee.  Ckar.,  Sfc.    Leavei  ovate-Unceolate,  glabroua,  bluntly  •crratcd,  gUUoou*  beneatb.    CatkJn^ 
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|HlMiiiti>ii  tfc»lwfML    Bwlui  ilwtt,  wiiw<ii,lttify.    Ov«ymrUlMpad,0Ull7,«iiaaMk 

Mm  tlMlMgtta  «r  tbebraetMi.  (MM  In  ilcM*#  CM.)  A  natlve  orNotth  AnMrlca,  mmI  comaion 
^UmgnmmA  «Di  ob  tbe  benkt  oT  riren»  ftom  New  BnglMd  io  Cwollna.  It  b  atriklnf  in  ito 
«Monnoe,  fttNn  tbe^wk  biovn  of  Itt  bnnebet ;  end  fton  Hs  •ewen,  tbe  tliwitt  oT wMcb  ere 
«btte»  and  tbe  entben  Irtt  red,  boooodnf  jretlow  wben  tbey  bunt  Aocordinf  to  Punb,  tbit  kind 
IstbeooenoitoonunQnljiiMd  in  Anerfce  by  tbe  hoikot  mnimn.  (FL  ilMrr.  &^.,  voL  IL  p.  6UL) 
iwtiDduced  In  1811 ;  bot  we  baire  not  ■eon  tbeptent 

A  34.  S.  ANODSTA^TA  Purik.    The  oarrowed,  or  tapered-leaved^  WiDow. 

tiemMetfUtm.    Pursb  FL  Amtr.  8cpt,  S.  p.  glS. ;  SoiUb  In  Beef*i  Cyda,  No.  87. 

llr  aeae»,    Tbe  feaMle  b  notSocd  in  tbe  ipeciac  cbancter. 

Jjpac:  C*er.,  4e.  Lonvot  bnoeoUt^  acute.  very  loof.  fradually  tepcrinf  to  tbe  bMO»  flnely  temled, 
fbbrooe,  •cercdy  peler  oo  tbe  onder  suraccL  Sttpulce  baltbeortlehepod.  Cetklnc  pretmded  belbre 
tfae  leavce»  uprlfbt,  ntber  ftabrooe.  Orary  omte,  flabroui,  Malkeil.  8tyle  divided.  Stlfmae 
SJobed.  A  natiire  of  Nortb  America,  and  found  In  abady  woode  on  tbe  banke  ef  riven,  In  tbe 
itetei  oTNew  York  and  Penneylraliia ;  iowerlDf  In  March  aad  AprlL  It  bae  vcry  lonf  loavee, 
and  TMimblm  S,  prindMcfc  (/d.)   Introduoed  Into  Bnfland  in  IBH. 

*  35.  S.  coNFo^^Riiis  Forbet*     The  un\^0Tm-4eaved  Willow. 

HmH0rwikm,    Focbm  in  SeL  Wobi,  Na  9k 
TVSocr.    Tlie  ftmalt  only  to  detcrlbed  and  flfored  In  8mL  WcL 
SoL  Webi,  No.  91 ;  andAf.  «1111  pi  1607. 


Spec.  Ckar,^  ^.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  taperiiig  towards 
tfae  base,  dull  green ;  glabrotia  and  shining  above,  glabrous  and  gbucous  be- 
neath.  Stipalea  ovate,  or  half-heart-ahaped,  serrated.  Catkins  ^nm  2  in. 
to  nearly  8  m.  long.  Ovary  ovate,  •ubulate,  niky.  Stjle  about  as  long 
aa  the  deeplj  p«ted  sti^mas.  (SaL  Wob,^  p.  47.)  Suppoaed  to  be  a  native 
of  North  Aroerica.  It  m  ooe  of  the  earliestrflowering  of  the  spedet ;  the 
catkins  of  the  female  pknt  appearing  in  F^Nruary  or  March»  Mr.  Forbes 
has  not  seen  khe  barren  catkins ;  but  the  plant,  he  sa}*s,  is  easilv  disdn- 
guished  by  its  long  handsoAeleaves,  its  upri^t  inode  of  growt£»  aod  its 
UMig  tou^  branches.  The  last  property»  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  appears  to 
rcnder  it  weU  adapted  for  basketwork. 

Group  ix.     Grisea  Borrer. 

CUefiy  Shrubif  Nativet  t^  North  Amerita, 


ma 


Most  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  North  America.  S.  MUhlenbergM^  Willd., 
&  cordto  Muhlenb.^  S.  fidckta  Pvrtk  and  S.  tristis  Ak.  are  additions  to 
the  kinds  which  Bfr.  Borrer  has  pbced  in  this  group.  With  regard  to  S. 
fefUiM  Forbet^  S.  virgka  f  Forbes,  and  S.  Ljrdn«  fSM.,  induded  in  it 
by  Bfr.  Borrer,  he  remarks,  "  I  am  unacquamted  with  diese»  and  have^ 
perfaaps,  placed  them  in  the  wrong  group." 

^  36.  S.  viRB^scsNs  Forbet.    The  greenish-^^mxn^  Willow»  or  verdtmi  Otier. 

Mmtlkmhm.    Forbm  In  SeL  Wob.,  No.  7. 

9tmmmmr    Mr.  FoibM  reoelved  the kind  ftom  MeemL  LoddlfM,  onder thenaoM  8.  JWpnephaelhlla, 

bothMcobelitutedtbeipeclflcDaineofTirleoeni,  Mbclnf  onemorcdoMripClTeortiieidaDt 
Tlr  Seae».    Tbe  tanale  to  deetilbcd  aod  flfiired  In  Smt.  Wok 
MmtnmHmg»,    8aL  Wob.,  Na  7. ;  our>^.  LSia. ;  and;%:  7.  in  pi  1001 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear^lanceolate,  serrated,  acute»  smooth,  green  on 
both  sides.  Ovary  ovate-bmceolate,  searcely  downy.  Style  divided.  Stig- 
raas  parted.  Stipules  none.  {SaL  Wob.,  p.  13.)  A  native 
of  8witzerlaiid,aiid  seot  by  Messrs.  Lod<yfles  to  the  Wobum 
salictum,  where  it  flowers  in  April.  llils  is  an  upright 
shmb,  about  8ft.  high,  with  8lender,browii,  smooth  branches; 
the  young  twigs  yellowish,  and  somewhat  furrowed ;  and 
the  catkins  long  and  slender,  and  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
Li  foliage  and  branches,  it  bears  a  strong  sffini^  to  S.  rikbn 
Smkk :  but  •*the  catkms,  Ac,"  are  very  diflfarentj;  nmch  '^** 

resembling  those  of  S.  undulkta  Forbet.    S.  vir^scens  is  of  dwarfer  stature 
than  either  S.  nkbra  or  S.  undullUa.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
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HMfieldy  md  FKtwick  House,  and  aiao  in  tbe  Hftckney  arboreuim,  Qnder 
the  name  of  S.  Aippophaef5lia.  The  thoots  are  as  valuahle  for  basketwork 
as  those  of  5.  nkbnu  {Forbeg,) 

•  37.  S.  REFLE^XA  Forbet.    The  TGAexed^aikined  Wiliow. 

/iwrtdtwrttoi     FocbM  In  Sd.  Wob.»  Na  M. 

Tlr  &9t$.    Tbe  feimle  to  dflferibed  and  flgured  fai  Sai.  Wodk 

Engnnkigt.    Sal  Wob.,  Na  M.;  and  9arJI§,  M.  In  p.  1619. 

J^c,  Char.^  ^c.    Leaves  lanceokte,  dentated,  or  distantly  serrated ;  cottony 
beneatb ;  the  older  ones  glaucous  and  glabrous.    Stipules  toothed»  \arge, 

00  shortiah  footstalks.  CtUkins  reflexed,  on  ahort  stallLs.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate,  silky.  S^^le  short,  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  Bractea  longer 
than  the  stalk  or  the  oyaryy  obovate,  obtuse,  notched,  hairy,  Uack  in 
itt  upper  half.  (Sat.  fVob.^  p.  187.)  A  low  spreading  sbrub;  native 
countrynot  statea;  flowering  in  March;  with  round  green  branches,  villous 
when  younff,  marked  with  smaU  yellow  dots.  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  3|  in. 
long,  scarcdy  1  in.  in  breadth ;  lanceoiate,  tapering  towards  their  extrenitiet, 
aflfrated»  entire at  the  base;  thickly  covwed  with  a  fhorfc  cottony  substance» 
while  youngy  undemeath ;  finally,  they  lote  tfais  subttance,  and  become 
perfectly  ^abrous  and  glaucous ;  the  young  ones  are  tinged  with  purple,  and 
very  soft  to  the  touch :  lower  leaves  very  small^  and  obuise.   Catkins  about 

1  in.  long»  recurved,  slender.  A  very  useful  wiilow  for  tying,  and  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  baskets  and  wickerworlL,  the  younger  twigs  being  very 
txmgh  and  pliant 

j>  88.  S.  viROA^TA  Forbet.    The  twiggy  Wiliow. 

tdtnt^emHom,    Forbei  In  &U.  Wobc,  No.  18. 

T%e  8e*e$.    Mr.  Forbei  ttatee  that,  wben  aeen  bjr  hfan,  the  catkfaie  were  wlthered,  «nd  unflt  Ibr 


Emtnmtmp.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  ISL,  wlthoutflowen;  andooryl^.  IS.  In  pi  1O0& 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  linear-bnceolate,  slabrouS)  green  on  both  sur&ces, 
finely  serrated.  Stipules  rounded  or  half-heart-shai^d,  serrated  or  toothed. 
Branclies  giabrous,  shining.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  23.)  A  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some  sort,  growing,  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Oarden  at  Cliiswick,  to 
the  height  of  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.»  with  small  round,  brown,  glabrous,  twiggy 
branches;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  In  size,  habityand  leaves  it  re- 
sembies  S.  Houstontofia. 

•  39.  S.  Lyo^ii  ?  SchL    Lyon's  Wfllow. 

Mn^ea^ien.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  18.  Hr.  Forbee  obtafaied  thta  Mtl,  undBr  the  name  of  &  LytelT,  ftom 

McMrt.  Loddlget,  wbo  badlt,  through  IL  Schleicber,  Ikom  Swltaerland. 
Tke^eget.    Mr. Torbee  had  nol  yet  aeen  the oatkfaie  in  1889,  when Ihe MfcfMK  ITeterMiMc wae 

pnbHshed. 
Mngrattmgt.    8aL  Wobi,  Na  10.,  wlthout  flowen ;  and  our  ^.  10.  in  p.  1001 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  altemate,  lanceolatCy  dot^gated»  pointed,  serrated» 
glabrous,  ^reen  and  slMning  on  both  sides,  veinv;  obtuse  at  tlie  base,  some- 
times  ftirnished  with  one  or  two  glands.  Brandies  round,  glabrous»  inclining 
to  a  reddfsh  brown.  (S<d.  Wob.,  p.  19.)  A  nattve  of  Switserland,  intro- 
duced  by  Messfs.  Loddiges  previously  to  1829,  the  date  of  the  SaUctum  Wo^ 
bumense.  In  the  salictum  at  Wobnm,  it  forms  a  bushy  sbrub,  aboot  3  ft. 
in  kdglhty  witb  reddish  brown  branches,  wkich  are  round,  ghdNxms,  and 
shining;  these»  again,  throwing  out  many  smaH  twigs  fixMn  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  villous  wben  young.  This  Bpede»  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  Mr.  Fortiea,  who  has  given  tlie  figinre  wttbout  cattins. 

•  40.  S.  B.ovsTOfiiA^SJ  Pursh.    Houston^s  WiUow. 

KUmt^ftatkm.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  8.  p.  flSib;  Smlth  Ui  Rece**  CTda,  Va  4S. ;  Forbei  fai  Sal. 

Wob..  Na  11. 
Sgmm^mu.    S.tMtLtM.  CmL,  ti.1»K. 
JU  Stmet.    Tbe  male  la  deierlbed  fai  Funhli  nacillc  charaeter,  and  the  Cemalc  Is  deicribed  and 

XtSrmtimgt.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  11. ;  and  Jl^.  11.  In  p.  110«. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-tanceolate,  and  very  finely  serrated,  glabrons, 
shining,  and  green  on  both  sides.    Stipules  mme.   Oatkins  accompanyitig 
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tbe  kaif»,  cirlMncal,  inldom.  Bnutnu  o?«te,  •atte.  StuneM  3  to  5» 
bearded  hM»-mmy  opw  Branclieft  extremely  brittle  at  tlie  baae.  (^Fwnk.) 
A  natire  of  Yirgmia  and  Carolina.  In  the  lalictiiai  at  Wobiin^  k  ia  a  iow- 
growing  thnib,  witb  ■lcnder,  roandKab,  taioolh,  yellowith  bnnchcs,  riaiitf 
aboot  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high;  flowerin^  in  Mxty  and  June.  **  This  speciet,'*  Purth 
obserres,  **  so  freqoently  found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S,  tHttia,  ia 
Tcrv  &r  fi-om  beins  in  any  wav  related  to  it.  The  specimen  tn  the  Banksian 
henariiu»  waa  coUected  by  Uoutton,  and,  at  it  ia  aaid,  in  Vera  CruB ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  roore  northem  plant,  as  I  hare  fire^ently  seen 
it  in  Virginia."  (  Fi.  Amer.  Sepi.,  ii.  p.  6 14.;  There  are  piantt  m  tbe  Ooid- 
worth  Arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfieid,  and  Flitwick  Uoute ; 
also  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  under  the  name  of  5.  trfstis. 

*  41.  S.  falca'ta  Purih.    Tbe  sickle-^ved  Willow. 


fpK  €kmr.,  %c    L«m  v*ery  long,  UMar.laof«otate,  dhmiy  ■iimtJ.  tepcrlnf  fffaduallr,  aad  Mmf . 

-  «tet  Mmto ■pward» ;  ac«teMtb«  baM;  gtebrowoa  boUi  MdbMi;  wboo  jrottBg ,  lilkv.  Sliauln 
crcieent.fha|Md,  tooched,  deflexad.  A  very  fmootb  mciei,  wltb  very  «leoder  brown  Drancnct : 
aewci»  noc  vec  obienred.  iPiir$k.)  A  nathre  of  Nor»  Amerlea,  frem  F»mMylTanla  to  Vlrtiaia, 
m  tbe  baoks  of  rhren.  InlMduMd  in  1811,  and  Sowertef  tai  ApcU  aod  Biagr ;  but  we  have  never 
■een  the  pUnt. 


•  42.  S.  oafsBA  fViUd.    Tbe  grey  Willow. 

Ueniiflfaikm.    WltM.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  099. ;  Pnrtb  FL  Amer.  flapt,  2.  pi  615. ;  SmlCh  In  ReM*t  Cyde., 

liam;  KochConmT,  p.8t.note»! 
Sfmmsfmei.    S.  Mrieea  MMItnh  SO0.  AeL  Soc.  ^Tot  Serwi.   BeroL.  4.  p.  tS9.  t  &  £  &  1  8im$  ei 

KSnim  Amm.  qf  Bot.,  S.  07.  t  5.  f.  8.     Parhape  the  5.  pennfTlrfoica  Ihrbe»  to  M.  Wob.,  No.  96.,  It 

Uie  I.  gniea  WitUL  {Borrer  in  a  letter.) 
neaem    BoUi  MKMare  daMrtbed  te  iraML  %  «.,  awf  in  Jt<w'j  Cjpci»;  tbf  aMmorebrteay 

nociced  te  the  fpeclflc  character  below. 
BmgrawiMgi.    Nor.  Act  Soe.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t  &  f.  8. ;  Ann.  of  Bot.S.  t  &  f.  8. 
Sfm:.  C*or., i(e.    Petide long,  •klkf.    Diik of  leaf lanotolate,  acumlnaite, Mmibrte:  glataow on  Ihe 

the  upperiurfkce,  illkT  on  the  nnder  one.  Stlpulei  Hnear.   Stemem  S.   Orary  •Ifty,  dUong.  Stlg. 

mMKmne^  obtnaa  {Wmd.  and  MUklenb.)    Wikl  hi  marfehM  te  Penneyhranla.    A  •bmbermaA 

heifhi    BranchM  brawn,  downy  whcn  foung.  Dlsk  oriaaf  llbt  hmg.  Catkfaw  protmded  aarHer 

than  Che  learee.  {WUtd.)    Introduced  In  i89u. 

^mrieiit. 

*9ig.««Mftr«..GIabctme.  KocheoMldcritbUtbeMmeMllie&peliottitoof8mith.deKribed 
below,  Na  43.  £  and  aaaerto  tbafc  it  ia  noC  a natire  of  Britain.  thoug)}  Steitb  hu  indude^ 
U  In  hia  EmgfiJi  Ptora. 

!E  *  43.  iSr.  petiola'ris  SmUk.    The  /oii^-petiolated  Willow. 

tdeniiJUmtlom.    Smltb  bi  Lla  Soc  Ttem,  6.  p.  182. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1147. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  085. ; 

Plusb  FL  Amer.  Sept.  8L  pi  SlflL :  Smltb  te  Ree«'i  Cydo.,  Na  S8. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  181. ;  Forbn  In 

9aL  Wob.,  Na  81 ;  Rook.  Br.  Ff.,  ed.  3.,  p.  4SSL 
SpiMMiyMea.    5.  grfaea  Wmd.  rar.  fi  aabglabrite  Koek  Cbmm.,  p.  81.,  note*.    Kooh  regarda  '.tbe 

S.  petiolkria  SmUik  u  a  rar.  of  S.  gd»om  ;  and  it  probably  la  aa  {Borrer  in  a  leCter.) 
7V  SoKO.    Tbe  Ibaaale  la  SgiiMd  In  Bmg.  Mot.  aad  Smi.  Wbb.    Smicb  obaervM  that  be"  knowa 

MChing  of  tbe  male  plant"  (£im.  FL)     Mr.  Borrcr  had  rormerly  botb  aezM  growing  at 

ftfndeid,  haring  reotired  tbe  male  flrom  Mr.  O.  Anderaon,  bot  at  preaent  be  bM  tbe  femafe 

oaly.  {W.  B.) 
Bngraving».    Eng.  Bot,  t  1147. ;  SaL  Wobi,  No.  83. ;  ourAr-  ISlSi ;  8nd>i|r.  89.  In  p.  1607. 

Spec,  Chitr.,  9fe.  Leaves  laoceolate,  serrated,  glahroos ;  glauoous  beneath,  some- 
what  unequal  at  the  base.    StipulesluBate,toothe(L  Catkmslax.    Bracteas 
hairv,  shorter  than  the  stalks  of  the  ovate  bilky  ovaries.     Stigmas  divided, 
sessile.  (iSWA  Emg.  F7.)     A  native  of  Scotnmd,  in  An- 
gaashire  and  other  plaees;  fbrming  a  bushjr  tree,  with 
slender,  spreading,  flexible,  smooth,  purplish,  or  dark  brown  ^ 
hranches ;  flowering  in  April.   It  is  easily  known  from  every  n 
other  species,  by  its  short  obtuse  catkins,  and  long  dark   V  i 

leavea.  After  gsthering,  the  young  leaves  especially  exhale  | 
a  strong  scent,  Iike  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds,  bnt  less  ^ 
agreeable.  No  use  has  been  made  of  this  wiUow,  though  i 
h  seems  to  aboand  in  tannin.**  (SnM  in  Eng.  Fl.)  **  Sent  l 
fiMm»  Scodand  by  the  late  Mr.  Didison.     In  Possil  Marah,  ^319 

on  the  north  side  of  the  canal ;  Mr.  David  Don.     Marshes  in  Angusshire; 
Mr.  George  Don.    (Hooker.)      Mr.   Pursh  has  suspected  it    not  to  be 
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truly  British ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why»  like  sereral  other  wiUows, 
it  ma^  not  grow  wild  in  Europe  as  weli  as  in  North  America ;  and  the  au- 
thorides  aboye  mentioned  are  not  likely  to  be  erroneous."  (SmUk,)  **  I  have 
never  seen  native  spedmens."  (Hooker  in  Br.  FL) 

•  44.  5.  PBNNSTLYA^NiCA  Forbet.    The  Pennsylvanian  Willow. 

UfntjfiiftHim.    Forbai  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  95. 

iraoMief.  ?Unoiibl»theumeMS.peMiiXl»8mftki€r,ptshmpt,ltiith9S,gtiamWBid.  (Bitrcr 

in  mlMtet.)  In  Sweet*i  HorLi  BriL,  ed.  1830,  it  ii  quettiooed  if  S.  pMuwylvinica  JMef  be  not  Mm. 

tical  witb  S.  pedicellirii  of  Sprtng.  ML,  wbich  U  tbe  SL  pedioellirit  Pink. 
The  SeMCi.    Tbe  nule  b  deecriDed  aod  ilgared  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Sngrgvimgt,    SaL  Wob^,  No.  95. ;  and  our/f.  95.  lop.  laSOl 

Spec,  Ckar.f  ^c.  A  bushy  shrub.  Leaves  altemate,  lanceoUte,  serrated; 
smooth,  glabrous,  and  shining  above ;  denselv  clothed  beneath  with  silky 
silvery  hairs.  Stipules  very  minute,  soon  ralUng  off.  Catkins  of  the 
male  nearly  1  in.  lonff,  slender.  Bractea  oblong,  hairy.  Gland  obtuse. 
This  kind,  in  its  whole  form  and  habit,  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  S.  petiolibrls 
Smiih :  but  the  silvery  silkiness  of  the  old  leaves  perfectly  distm^iuishes 
it.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  189.)  A  native  of  PNorth  America;  flowenng  in 
Apru.  Introduced  in  (?^  1825.  A  low  spreading  shrub,  with  j^ellowish 
green,round,vilIou8,brittIe  branches.  Leaves  lance-shaped,  var^ring  firom 
3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  sometimes  nearly  1  in.  broad ;  dark  green  and 
shining  above ;  beautifuUy  silvery-silky  beneath ;  all  the  leaves  of  a  thin 
texture;  midnb  pale,  proroinent,  and  sligbtly  viUous.  Footstalks  scarcely 
I  in.  long.  Catkms  appearing  before  the  leaves,  nearly  sessile.  Anthers 
reddish  before  expansion ;  afterwards  yellow.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 

Ji  45.  5.  MumxsvEtLQiA^NA  Willd.    Miihlenberg's,  or  tke  broum  Americany 

WUIow. 

ttmtMeaikm.  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  a  6B8.J  Punb  FL  Arocr.  Sept,  8.  p.  609l }  Smitb  in  Reet*«  Cyda, 
MdSS:;  Foibct  In  ^  Wob.,  No.  14&  a  m ;  Koeb  Conin.,  pi  91.,  note ». 

agmommet.  8,  elpina  fPaA.  Cbr..  9«& ;  &  Vnctoe  M/ek*.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  fi:  pi  9tS. ;  5L  Mve  Sehoeff. 
MaLMed.  Amer. ;  &  trlitU  MUUent.  Nov.  AcL  Soc.  NaL  Scrui.  SeroL,  4L  p.S9*t  t.  &  C  9.»^ii« 
mu[KSiiig^Atm.qfBot.,i.  p.  68.  t  5.  f.  9L 

Tke  Seeftm    sotb  •exei  are  notioed  in  tbe  •peclAc  cbAracter. 

MmgraoHig».  Nor.  Act  Soc  Net  Scnit  BeroL,  i.  t  6.  f.  a  ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  2.  t  5.  t.  9.,  e  leef;  Sel. 
Wob.,  Ka  m  ;  uid  our  Ar.  145L  in  p.  l«9a 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ip.  Lenret  leaoeolate,  •barplth,  neerly  entife,  do^y,  revoiute;  veiny  end  mgoie 
beneetb.  Stipiilei  lenceolate,  deddiioua.  Bnicteea  oblaog,  fHnfed.  Orary  oivete.lenoeofaite, 
•UkT,  ctalked.  Style  •botl  Stlfnuu  dlTided.  The  bcancbes  greeoi^b  yeUow,  witb  bleck  dots. 
Aomera  poiple ;  yellov  wbeo  tbej  bunt  Bractees  wbllcu  tlpped  witb  red«  giviog  tbe  catkloa  a 
wmj pleasiog appearaoee.  {Purtk.)  A  •brub,  1  ft.  to4ft.  blgb.mottlj decumbeot  Leavei  1  in. loag, 
or  mdre.  It  1«  liuUgenoui  in  gTarelly  pfaMe^  in  Pmntylvania  and  Canada  (WiUd.) ;  or,  aoconUng 
to  Punh,  In  •hady  dty  woodc,  flrooi  New  York  U>  VlTgtaiia.  Introduoed  in  1811,  and  floweriiig  In 

.  ApriL 

jr  46.  S.  Titi^sTis  AU.    The  sad»  or  narrouhieaved  Amerioan^  Willow. 

Umt^cmtkm.    Ait  Hort  Xew.,  ed.  1.,  8.  p  899. ;  WUkL  Spi  PL.  4  n.  89S..  Putdi  F1.  Amar.  8i»t, 

1  pL  809L ;  SmiUi  In  Bee^*i  Cyclo.,  No.  97.  t  Forbes  in  SoL  Wo&,  Na  150.  p.97gL 
^  - SaLWobw,No.l«L,aleaf;andourAr.l».Jn^l6». 


«  47.  S.  CORDA^TA  Muhlenb.    The  hean^4eaveil  Willow. 

JdemMeaHimi  Moblonbi  In  Nor.  Act.  Soc  Nat  Scrut.  Berol.,  4L  p.  23&;  WiUd.  Spi  PL,  4L  p^MS.» 
Mffilaib.  in  Sinu  et  KSn.  Ann.  of  Bot,  9:  P.  64. j  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  9L  p.  6I5l  ;  taltb  In 
Rees*sCyekk.  Nd  3aj  FQtbcs  in  SaL  Wobi,  Vo.  I4i. 

TheSeaee:   Both  •exe^  are notioed  in  the swclflc  charaoter.  _ 

Mtmravimt,  Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat^crut  BeroL,  4  t.  6.  C  8. ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  1 5.  £  & ;  8aL  Woh., 
Na  m,  a  laaf ;  and  oorj|r.  1«.  in  p.  1690. 

ame.  Ckar., tc.  Brancbes  grecn,  red  towarde  the end;  younger  oiiea  pobeacHit  Leetfes  «raM^ 
famceolatekaerratcdk  0000111  iaboredeepgreeo,pa]erbeoeatb,beart«hapedattbeba^e.  aUpulec 
raaoded,  flnely  tootbed.  Catkiri^  aocompaoylng  tbe  leare^.  SUmem  to  a  iower  nMwtly  9L  Floweie 
lanoeolate,  wooOy.  Orarystalked,  lanoeolat^  imooth.  Stylctheleogthef  thedlTideditigmaa. 
(PmtcA)  A  nattTe  of  North  America,  ftom  New  England  to  Virginia.  Intioduced  in  1811,  aod 
flowering  in  Anril  and  May.  Tbe  young^boot^  are  rery  tough.  and  are  much  ueed  In  Amerlca  by 
the  bMket.maken.  A  •brub^  about  6^  blgta,  with  gNen  ^abroue  bvanchce,  and  kmg  leareik 
iWiUd.)    Hiereaicpfamt^lntheOoldworth  Atboratum.  * 
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Group  X.     Romarir^/dlia  Borrer. 
Law  Skrubi,  wiih  narrow  Leatet. 


□□□a 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  silky,  etalked.  Catkins  short.  Flowers 
looaely  disposed  in  the  catkin'  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  ortoothed 
with  extremely  minute  elanded  teeth.  Plants  small  upright  shrubs.  (Hook, 
Br.Ft„td.2,)  ^  FB  V 

JB  46.  S.  i^osMARiNiPo^LiA  L.    The  Rosemary-leaved  Willow. 

I4eni^kutkm.     Uii.ap.Fl..  1448.;  WiUd.  8|v  PL,  4.  a 687. }  HarM  AbbikL,  p.  844:  Punh  Fl. 

AiDer.  Sept,  ?^.  fll^  :  Smlth  in  Reesl  Cjcla,  Na  1(». ;  Eng.  Bf^,  1 1365. ;  Enf.  FL,  4.  p.  S14.; 

Fartaki  Sftl.  Wob.,  Na87.;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  cd.aL  p  4fiS. 
AfMMWMK»    8.  rofmariiiif&lia,  pert  of,  K9<^  Opwiffi-,  p.  46L 
YV  J^MV.    The  female  is  dncrtbed  in  Eng.  Pl.,  and  flgured  in  Smg.  Boi.     Smith  hai  notcd  that  he 

hed  nei  aeao  Hie  catkiaa  of  the  mele.    1%ia  b  oiigliiaiUy  deacribedl  and  both  lexea  are  flgured,  in 

SaL  Wot,     Botb  are  dcacribed  In  WUid.  8m.  PL,  and  flgured  in  Hagne  Ab^U. 
EngnttM.  Hayne  AbbiUL,  1. 18& ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 136& ;  Sd.  Wobi,  Na  87. ;  our>^.  138a  ;  and>i;g.  87. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.    Leaves  linear-famceolate,  silky,  quite  entire,  or  with  a  few 
very  mimite  glanded  teeth,  especially  the  yonng  leaves.    Catkins  shortly 
oUong»  curved,  lax.    Oviuies  staiked,  silky,  lanceolate-acun.inate.     Style 
aboat  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.    Bracteas  short, 
villous.  {Hook.  Br.  Fl.y  ed.  3.)    **  Native  of  moist  sandy  or 
turfy  plaees  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  northem  parts  of  ^ 
Britain ;  flowering  in  April.  Purah,  finding  it  likewise  *  in  wet 
meadows  and  mountam  swamps  from  Fennsylvania  to  Ca- 
rofina,'  presumes  that  it  has  been  imported  thence  into  ^ 
England.    Our  specimens,  however,  accord  exactly  with 
the  Finland  ones  of  Linna^us,  and  the  German  one  of 
Ehrharty  so  that  it  seems  common  to  both  quarters  of  the 
world."  (Smiih  in  Reei^s  Cydo.)    Flowerine  in  April  and 
May.    A  slender  upright  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3ft.  high ;  allied  in 
its  nabits  (silky  silvery  foHage,  and  short  ovate  catkins)  to 
S.  8ngustif51ia  f  Wuif.,  Borrer,  Hooker ;   but  much  more  1320 

silky  or  downy ;  and  the  catkins,  at  first,  are  singularly  recurved.  The 
branches  are  upright,  very  slender^  round,  silky  when  young.  Leaves 
scattered,  on  short  slender  stalks,  nearly  upright,  straight,  llnear-lanceolate, 
acutCy  hardly  ever  more  than  \  in.  broaa  at  most,  and  from  1  in.  to  2in. 
long;  entire^sometimesbesetwith  afewmarginalglands;  the  upper  surface 
silky  when  youns,  but  soon  becoming  glabrous  and  veiny,  of  a  rather  light 
green,  scarcdy  blackened  in  drying ;  under  surface  glaucous,  and  at  every 
period  more  or  less  silky.  Catkins  lateral ;  at  first  drooping,  ovate,  and 
very  short»  bnt,  as  they  advance»  becoming  more  eirect.  The  ovaries  of  this 
speoies  are  smaller,  and  ibore  awl-«haped,  than  in  S.  angustifblia  Borrer, 
Hooker,  fWuiJ. 

jm  4t49.  iR  angustifo'lia  Borrer,  Hooker,  fWulf.  The  narrow-leaved  Willow. 

J4em§iAmHm,    Borrer  and  Hook.  in  Hook.  Bt.  Fl..  ed.  2.,  p.  417. ;  P  Wulf.  in  Jaoq.  CoIL,  S.  48L 
agnoSima.  8.  arb^scula  Smitk  Pl.  Brit.,  p.  1050.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1366L,  Ree9*$  Cyelopmdia,  No.  6&, 

Eng.  Plorm,  4.  p.  IS6.,  excluaiTely  of  the  aynonTmea  of  Lin.,  per^apa  of  other  synonymes,  ForbeM 

krnmu.  WoL,  Va  86.»  oet  No.  188. ;  &  roamarinifblU  •  KockComm.,  p.  49.   Smith,  inhia  Emg. 

Flora,  hai  referred  8.  anguatir>lia  Wuff.  to  S.  incubkcea  L.;  and  Kocb  haa  referred  5.  Incub4cea  L. 

tp  8.  fpimaiiniflilia  X.. 
T%e  Seaee.   the  ftoale  It  deacrlbed  In  Eng.  Flora,  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob.    Smlth 
IhkfBoted,  in  Eng.  Flora,  that  the  flowen  of  the  male  were  unknown  to  liim. 
Ei^a^ngi.    l^gTBot,.  1 136a ;  the  lemale,  SaLlWobi,  t  86. ;  our^.  132L  ;  and>^.  86.  In  p  1618. 

Spee.  Chttr.,  Sfc.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous,  with  minute  glan- 

'«.<tular  teeth ;  ihe  young  leaves  silky ;  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  ovate,  erect. 

Ovaries  ovate-acuroinate,  densely  silky,  stalked.     Style  abotit  as  long  as  the 

broady  erect,  entire  stigroas.  Bracteas  very  villous,  nearly  as  long  as  the  young 
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ovaries.  {Hook,  Br,  FL,  p.  417.)  A  native  of  Scotland, 
on  the  Clova  Mountains,  and  also  near  Durofries ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April.  Botanists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  precisely  the  S.  arb^scula  L, 
Smith  deemed  it  to  be  this ;  but  Mr.  Forbes  (SaL  Woh,^ 
No.  86.,  and  incidentally  under  No.  138.)  and  Mr.  Borrer 

iHook.  Br,  Fl.,  ed.  2.)  have  concluded  that  it  is  not.  Mr. 
^orbes  was  much  inclined  to  regard  it  as  not  specifically 
distinct  from  S.  rosmarinifblia  Eng.  Fl,  and  Eng.  BoL;  ^^21 
and  Mr.  Borrer,  or  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  or  both,  have  regarded 
it  as  probably  the  same  as  the  S.  ansustifblia  tVuffen.  As  to  its  relation 
to  S.  rosmarinifolia,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says,  **  I  agree  with  Mr.  Borrer  in 
thinking  that  they  are  distinct,  though  the  difference  lies  almost  eptirely  in 
their  ovaries :  these  are  shorter  in  S,  angustifoUa,  with  denser,  less  glossy, 
and  less  truly  silky  hairs,  with  ovate  and  quite  entire  stigmas,  and  more 
shaggy  bracteas.   There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick. 

Jc  50.  S.  DBCU^MBENS  Forbes.    The  decumbent  Willow. 

JdenMcaHtm.    Forbet  in  SaL  Wobi,  No.  88. 

T%e  Sete».    The  female  ii  detcribed  and  flgured  in  8al  Wob. 

EngrtMvings.    Sal.  Wob^,  Na  88.;  and;^.  88.  in  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  entire;  duU  green  and  silky 
above,  pale  and  densely  silky  beneath.  Sdpules  lanceolate.  Branches 
downy.  Ovary  ovate,  silky,  nearly  sessile.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas 
divided.  (Sal,  Wob,,^,  175.)  Anativeof?Switzeriand.  Introducedin  1823, 
and  flowering  in  May.  A  small  shrub,  with  leafy  downy  branches,  extending 
obliqueljr  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  The  leaves  are 
from  \\\Ti.  to  2in.  long,  or  more;  Tinear-lanceolate,  entire,  or  neariy  so, 
some  oi  them  marked  with  a  few  glands  about  the  middle ;  dull  green  and 
silky  above,  beneath  densely  silky ;  the  young  ones  have  somewhat  a  silvery 
appearance  undemeath.  Buds  red  before  expansion.  Catkins  nearly  1  in. 
long.  A  very  distinct  species,  resembling  in  foliage  the  male  plant  of 
S.  rosmarinifdiia. 

•  51.  5.  FUSCA^TA  Purth,    The  (iorAr-brown-^ancA^  Willow. 

rdentHlcatkm.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  &  pi  61SL ;  Smith  in  Reet'i  Cycla,  No.  110. 

Tke  Sexes.    The  female  \%  noticed  in  the  tfec\(ic  characCer. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Leavef  oborate-lanceolate,  acute,  soraewhat  semited ;  glaucout  beneath,  downj 
when  very  Young.  Stipulet  minute.  Catkhis  droopins .  Braoteaa  (scalet)  obtuse,  Karcdjr  bairy  ' 
on  the  inside.  Ovary  ovate,  silky.  lomewhat  «talked.  Wild  in  Nortn  America,  in  low  oTerflowed 
grounds  on  the  banks  ot  rlvers,  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania ;  flowering  in  March  or  Aprll. 
Branches  of  the  preceding  year  oovered  wlth  a  dark  brown  or  black  tomentum.  iPunk  and  SmHk.) 
Introduced  in  1811. 

Group  xi.     FdsccB  Borrer. 
Mostly  procumbent  Shrub*. 

"1    " 

Stamens  2  to  a  flower,  as  far  as  to  the  kinds  wl)ose  male  flowers  have  been 
observcd.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  ovate  or  cylindrical.  Leaves 
between  elliptical  and  lanceolate;  mostly  silky  beneath;  nearly  entire. 
Plants  small  shrubs.  Stem,  in  most,  procumbent.  S.  fusca  L.,  Hooker^ 
var.  1.,  and  S.  Donidrm  Smith,  have  a  likeness  in  aspect  to  the  kmds  of  the 
group  PurpiireaB,  except  S.  riibra  HudM.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

Jt  52.  S.  FU^scA  L.     The  brown  Willow. 

JdentiftcaHoM.    Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  £.,  p.  417. ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  94fi. 

S^non^mes.    S.  r^ns  JJook.  FL  Scot.,  1.  pc  284^ ;  S.  r^pens  J[oek,  part  of,  Koek  Comm.t  p.  47.  The 

Tarioos  synonymes  to  be  cited  below  In  application  to  Taricties  are,  in  eflfect,  synooyroes  of  the 

speciesalao. 
T%e  Seset.  The  tonale  is  figored  in  Htwne  Jbbild.,  if  the  S.  f<isoa  of  that  work  is  tbe  S.  ftisai  L. 
Engravfngt.    Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 184. ;  Sal.  Wob. ;  and  out  fig.  83.  in  p.  161& 
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Spee.  CAar,,  ^c.  Stcms  roore  or  less  procumbent.  *  Leaves  elliptical  or 
dliptic-lanceolate,  acute ;  entire,  or  serrated  with  minute  gbmded  serratures ; 
somewhat  downy;  glaucous,  and  generally  very  siiky  beneath.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  very  si^y,  seated  upon  a  lo^  stalk.  Stigmas  bifid.  (Hook.  Br. 
Fl.,  ed.  2.)  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Borrer  have  referred  to  this  ■pecies 
several  kinds  as  varieties,  which  have  been  regarded  as  species  by  Smith 
and  others,  and  which  we  irive  below,  retaining  the  specific  character  of 
each»  for  the  convenience  ol  those  who  have  received  them  as  species,  and 
may  wish  to  identify  them. 

VaneHet. 

•»  S./.  1  vulgdrit ;  S.  f.  var.  «  Hw^.  Br.  FL, ed.  2.;  S.  ftisca  SnM  Eng. 
Bot^  1. 1960.,  Eng.  Fl.,  h.  f.  210.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  fVob.,  No.83. ;  S. 
r^pens  Koch  fi  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47. ;  and  our^.  83.  in  p.  1618. — Stem 
deeumbent  below,  then  upri^ht,  much  branched.  Leaves  elliptic 
lanceolate.  (Id.)  Bfr.  Borrer  is  disposed  to  deem  the  S.  fusca  Smitk 
difierent  from  the  S.  fusca  L.,  at  least  as  seen  growing  in  the  garden ; 
for  he  alk>ws  that  '^the  dried  specimens  show  no  character;"  in 
which  latter  opinion  I  cordiaQy  agree  with  him.'*  (Hooker.)  "  The 
plant  **  of  Smith  "  itself  is  usually  a  sroall  procumbent  shrub,  with 
rather  long  straight  branches  ;  but  varying  exceedinglv,  according  to 
situation  md  other  drcumstances,  as  do  the  leaves  also,  which  are 
more  or  less  glabrous  above,  and  more  or  less  silky  beneath,  where 
the  nerves  are  prominent."  (Id.)  The  branches  are  spreading, 
brown,  and  downy,  with  fine  dose  hairs  when  young,  (SmUh.)  Catkins 
generally  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  very  beautinil  little  spedes, 
nearlv  related  to  S.  f.  r^pens ;  but  is  distinguishable  from  it  by  its 
broader  leaves,  tonffer  footttalks,  and  more  upright  roode  of  growth. 
Sroith  states  that  it  is  found  wild  in  rooist  roountainous  heaths  in 
the  north ;  that  its  tiroe  of  fiowerin^  is  Mav.  In  the  salicturo  at 
Wobum,  it  fiowered  in  May,  and  apm  in  Jufy.  The  roale  plant  is 
figured  in  the  EngBsh  BoUmy  and  tne  SaUctum  Wobumeme.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 
Jt  S.  /  2  repens;  S.  (.$Hook.  Br.  Fi.,  ed.  2.;  S.  rhpena  Lm.  Sp.  PL, 
1447.  (Smith),  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  693.,  at  least  in  part,  Smith  in 
Bees^s  Cyclo.,  No.  100.,  Eng.  Bot.y  1. 183.,  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  209., 
Forbet  in  Std.  Wob.,  No.84.,  our^.84.  in  p.  1618.,  ?  Hayne  Abbild., 
p.241.  t.  183.,  ?  Purth  Fl.  Amer.,  ii.  p.610.;  S.  r^pens  JTocA  a 
Koch  Comm.,  p.  47. — The  following  descripdon  of  this  kmd  is  derived 
firoro  Eng.  FL  and  Sal.  Wob. :  —  L^ves  elliptic-lanceolate,  straight, 
somewhat  pointed,  nearly  entire ;  alroost  naLed  above,  fflaucous  and 
silky  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Stero  depressed,  wi&  short  up- 
right  branches.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  downy.  Capsules  glabrous. 
(Smith  E,  F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  moist  and  dry  heaths, 
moors,  and  sandy  situadons;  fiowering  in  May.  Stero  woody,  de- 
pressed,  often  creeping;  sending  up  nuroerous  upright  branches, 
about  a  fingePs  length ;  sometimes  subdivided  and  spreeuiing ;  soroe- 
times  procumbent  and  rooderately  elongated ;  all  round  and  glabrous, 
except  the  sroall  leafy  shoots  of  the  present  year,  which  are  downy. 
Leaves  small,  fi^oro  |  in.  to  }  in.  long,eUiptical  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
soroewhat  revolute;  nearly  or  quite  entu*e,  veiny,  bluntish,  with  a 
minute  straight  point;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  gUbrous; 
under  surfiure  glaucous,  densely  silky  when  young.  Footstalks  short 
and  broad,  frequently  downy.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
numerous,  and  attaining  1  in.  in  length,  ro  the  fertile  jnant,  when 
Uie  seeds  are  ripe.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and 
both  are  figured  ro  Eng.  Bot.,  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  in  Hayne  AbbUd.,  if 
the  latter  engraving  belongs  to  this  willow.  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum  Abbey  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 
-*  S.f.3prottrdta;  S.  f.  var.  y  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.;  S.  prostrilta  Smith 
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Eng.  Bot„  1. 1959..  Reeis  Cj/clo.,  No.  105.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  695., 

SmUh  Eng.  FL,  iv.,  p.  21 1.,  exclusively  of  the  locality  (**in  Epping 

Forest"),  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  82.,and  our^.82.  in  p.  1618.— 

The  following  particulars  respectins  this  kind  are  derived  from  Eng. 

Fl,  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  from  the  former :  —  Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 

convex,  somewhat  toothed,  with  a  curved  point;  glaucous,  silky, 

and  veiny  beneath.  Stipules  minute.  Stem  prostrate,  with  elongated 

«traight  branches.     Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  silky.      Styles  shorter 

than  the  stigmas.  (Sitl.  Wob.,  p.  163.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  moist 

and  dry  moors,  heaths,  and  sandy  situations;    flowering  in  May. 

Root  woody,  rather  long  and  slender.     The  stems  compose  an 

entangled  raat  several  feet  in  diameter,  with  straight,  slender,  round, 

leafy,  tough,  downy  or  silky  branches ;  1  ft.  or  more  in  length ; 

spreading  close  to  the  ground  in  every  direction,  with  a  few  short 

upriffht  ones  occasionally.    Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  numerous,  scat- 

tered,  on  short  and  rather  thick  stalks,  ascending ;  1  in.  long,  conVex, 

but  scarceiy  revolute ;  partly  entire,  partly  toothed ;  the  point  re- 

curved  or  twisted;  the  upper  side  dark*  green,  obscurely  downy, 

veiny;  under  side  concave,  glaucous,  rugge^  with  prominent  veins, 

and  silky,  especially  while  young.  Catkins  numerous,appearin^  before 

the  leaves;  |-in.  long.      Disdnguished  from  S.  fiisca  vulgaris  by  its 

longer  prostrate  branches,  and  broader  leaves.      Both  sexes  are 

described  in  Eng,  FL;  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  m 

Sal.  Wob.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Futwick  House, 

and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum.  *'  S.  prostrkta  and  S.  r^pens,** 

Dr.  Johnston  observes,  "  have  been  confidently  pronounced  varieties 

of  the  same  species  by  some  botanists  of  deserved  eminence,  while 

others,  not  less  eminent,  consider  them  'totally  distinct.'    Both 

plants  are  familiar  to  me ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  myself  with 

those  who  are  of  the  latter  opinion.  S.  prostrata  is  the  iarger  species, 

sending  up  fi^om  its  prostrate  stem  strmght  simple  branches,  1  h. 

or  more  m  length,  which  are  clothed  with  alternate  leaves,  rather 

more  than  1  in.  iong,  and  one  half  as  broad.    S.  repens,  on  the 

contrary,  is  a  much  branched  creeping  shnib,  whose  numerous 

branches  scarcely  rise  above  the  grass.    The  leaves  are  more  cloaely 

set,  of  a  lighter  ^een,  and  rarely  one  half  so  large.    A  general 

dissimilarity  in  habit  should  surely  keep  plants  separate,  though  they 

may  agree  in  some  minute  characters."  (Flora  of  Berwidc  upon 

Tweed,vo\.i.p.2H.) 

Jk  S./  ^Jbs'Ma ;  S.  f.  var.  8  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.;  S.  fce^tida  SmUh  Eng. 

FL,  iv.  p.  208.  —  Stem  recumbent.     Leaves  elliptical.   (Hooker.) 

Smith  has  constituted  his  S.  fce^^tida  of  two  kinds,  that  he  had 

previously  published  as  species,  by  the  names  S.  adsc^ndens  SmUh 

and  S.  panrifolia  Smiih.      These  two  kinds  may  be  here  nodced 

septtnteiy,  as  constituting  together  Hooker^s  S.  fusca  8. 

Jk  8.  adfoindeiM  Smith  In  Eng.  Bot,  1968.,  Beet^B  (Vcfo..  Na  109.,  Forhe9  In  SaL  Wob., 
No.  80.,our/^.  80.  in  p.  1618. ;  8.  foB^tida,  exclufively  of /9  Smith  Eng,  Pl.,  4.  p.  206.; 
5L  rtoens  Eoek  var.  Xock  Comm^  n.  47.  —The  ftdlowing  partiouars  recpectinf 
thla  iind  are  deduced  tmm  SaL  Wob. :  —  Loares  eUiptical,  nearlv  enUre,  with  a 
recurved  polnt :  glaucoui  and  •ilky  Iwneath.  Stem  recumbent  Ovary  ovate-lan. 
oeolate,  on  a  silky  italk,  nearly  equal  to  the  obovate  bracteas.  {SaL  Wob.,  p.  IS9.) 
A  natlve  oTBritain,  In  tandy  heatbt }  llowering  In  May.  A  low  creeping  thrub, 
with  long,  ttraightl  denaely  leafy,  recumbent,  or  somewhat  aMending,  round, 
downy  branchee,  filky  when  young.  Leavei  elliptlcaL  narrower,  and  fat  lea  silky 
than  those  of  5.  argtotea.  Mr.  Forbes  adds  that  he  haa  observed  to  manv  pointa 
of  diflbrence  between  this  and  the  foUowlng  kind,  that  he  has  iweiiwTed  keeping 
tbem  distinet  The  male  it  flgured  in  Emg.  Bot.,  the  female  in  SaL  Wob.  Tbere 
„...   _  ... wickHouta 

Forites  in  SaL  Wob., 

B906. ;  &  r^pens  £oc* 
ndls  taken  trotaSaL 
Wob. : — Leavet  elliptical,  nearly  eotir^  with  recurved  pointt;  glaucout  and  tilky 
beneath.  Stem  decumbent  Stipulet  ovate,  entire  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  16L)  A  native 
of  Brltain,  on  moltt  and  dry  heatht,  on  moort,  and  tandy  tituatlont ;  flowering 
in  Ifay,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  agahi  in  Augutt    Tbe 
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■Coi  to  auefa  bnodMd,  «loiifatcd,  and  decuinbeot  Bnncb«t  «Ifliigfttod,  wmd. 
like.  1  ft  or  1  ft.  6lD.  \ong,  tpradinf  oMioueljr»  or  etoe  procumbent ;  rtrj  dmmltj 
dothed  with  innumerftUe  leere*,  round,  tnlckish,  heirv  or  •tlky.  Leorei  spreed. 
iag  or  recunred,  about  |  in.  long,  of  a  broad  elUptlcal  flfOre.  with  cunred  pointt ; 
the  nuurgln  •lightty  revohite»  either  quite  entire.  or  marked  here  and  there  witb 
a  minute  glandular  tooth  :  the  upper  lurfaoe  1«  or  a  dull  lightiah  green,  and  nearty 
fUbrou* ;  the  under  furuce  glaucous,  and  more  or  leM  •ilkr.  Footatalka  rtry 
•hort,  and  broad.  Catkin^  of  the  female  orate,  denee.jeUowiao.  Both  •esce  are 
flgured  in  8al  Wob. ;  the  fenuOe  i*  dewrlbed  in  Ei^.  BoL 

Both  these  kindi  or  subvarieties  are  distbeuished  by  their  strooff 
fishy  smelL  *'  This  odour  becoines  powerfuUy  offensive,  when  fresn 
spedmens  have  been  confined  in  a  box  for  several  days.'*  {Eng,  Fl., 
iv.  p.  209.) 

•  8./.  5  mcubdcea;  S.  f.  5  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.3.;  S.  incubicea  Lm. 
Sp.  PL,  1447.,  FLSutc.,  ed.  2.,  351.,  SmUh  Eng.  FL/tv.p.2\2., 
excUisively  of  all  the  synonymes,  according  to  Borrer  in  En^.  Bot. 
Stmpl.y  except  the  two  of  Linnsus  quoted  above,  Forbes  m  SaL 
Wod,^  No.  79.,  our  JSg.  79.  in  p.  1618.,  Bprrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL^ 
t.  2600.,  Hayne  Abinld.,  p.  243. 1. 185.  The  female  is  described  in 
Eng.  Flora  and  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL^  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL, 
SaL  Wob.,  and  Hayne  AbbUd.-^MT.  Borrer,  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  bas 
treated  of  this  as  a  species,  although  he  has  since  regarded  it  as  t 
variety.  The  foUowing  is  the  specinc  character,  given  in  EngL  Bot. 
SuppL^  and  it  will  serve  to  portray  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
kind,  whether  viewed  as  a  species  or  a  varietj^*  Leaves  elliptioJan* 
ceolate,  neariy  entire,  acute,  with  a  twisted  point ;  glaucous  and  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  staiked,  ovate,  acute.  8tem  procurobent. 
Branches  erect.  Catkins  erect,  oblong^ylindrical.  otaik  of  the 
siULv  ovary  about  as  long  as  tbe  obovate  bractea  (scale).  (Borrer.) 
Wild  in  England,  at  Hopton  in  SuffbUc,  in  Anglesea  on  sandy 
shores ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  A  shrub,  about  4  ft. 
high.  It  shows  *'  the  closest  affinity'  to  S.  aic^ntea  Smiih,  b  its 
mode  of  erowth,  flowers,  stipules,  and  sUky  pubescence ;  and  firom 
which  it  difiers  in  little  besides  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  Serratures 
are,  indeed,  more  frequently  found,  and  more  apparent  when 
present;  but  in  S.  arg^ntea  the  leaves  are  not  always  strictly 
endre.  We  have  seen,  on  Swiss  specimens,  the  male  fiowers  of  S. 
incubacea,  but  they  afford  no  distinctive  marks."  (Borrer.) 

Jk  8/  6  argentea:  S.  f.  6  Hook.  Br.  Fl.y  ed.  2.;  S.  ai^ntea  Smith 
Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1364.,  Reei^t  Cvclo.,  No.  98.,  Witid.  Sp.  FL,  iv.  p.  693., 
Smtth  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  206.,  Walker^t  Essays,  p.435.,  Forbet  in  Sal. 
Wob.,  No  78.,  our^.  78.  in  p.  1618.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  240. 1. 182.; 
S.  r«)ens  ICo<^  y  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47.  —  Stem  erect,  or  sprauUng. 
Learelliptica], with  a recurved  point;  the  under  surface  very  «Wery. 
Th^  foUowing  information  on  this  kind  is  derived  firom  EngL  Fl. 
and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  the  former : — Leaves  elUptical,  entire,  8om&> 
whatrevolute,  with  a  recurved  point;  rather  downy  above,  silky  and 
shining  beneath,  as  weil  as  the  branches.  Stem  upright.  Ovary 
ovate-lEmceoIate,  sUky;  its  siiky  stalk  nearly  equal  to  the  linear 
oblong  bractea.  Styfe  not  longer  than  the  sdgmas.  (Smith  E.  Fl.) 
A  native  of  England,  on  dry  heath  and  sandy  situadons,  chiefly 
near  the  sea;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stems  mostly  spreading, 
but,  if  sheltered,  erect ;  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  numerous,  upright, 
leafy  Intmches,  beautifiiUy  downy  or  sUky.  Leaves  on  short, 
stout,  downy  footstalks,  scattered ;  1  in.,  or  often  less,  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth ;  truly  eliiptical,  with  a  small  curved 
point;  the  mamn  entire,  slightly  revolute ;  the  upper  side  of  a  duU 
green,at  first  silky,  then  downy,  finally  naked,  reticulated  with  sroall 
veins ;  under  side  covered  at  all  times  with  the  most  briUiant,  silvery , 
satin-Uke,  close,  silky  hairs,  very  soft,  almost  concealing  the  strong 
roidrib  and  transverse  veins.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaTes. 
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This  species  is  readily  distinguished  firom  the  remaining  ones  be- 
longin^  to  this  section  (with  me  exception  of  iSi.  incubacea),  by  its 
very  silveiy  leaves  and  upright  mode  of  growth.  Both  sexes  are 
described  m  Eng,  FL ;  the  female  is  figur^  in  Sal,  JVob,  and  Hayne 
Abbild,  Thereare  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick 
House,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

•  53.  S,  DoviA^^NA  Smith.     Don's,  or  the  rusty-branched^  Willow. 

tdenMcaHoH.    Smith  in  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  S13. ;  Fortes  io  SaL  Wob.,  Na  8& ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3., 

p.  4ei;  Borrer  In  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S699. 
Tke  Se»e$.    The  female  is  deicrlbed  and  agured  in  SaL  Wob.  and  Eng.  Bot.    The  male  bai  not  yet 

been  discovered. 
Emgra9ing$.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  85. ;  Eng.  BoC,  t.  2599. ;  ouxjlg.  13S2. ;  uadjlg.  8&  in  p.  161& 

Spec,  Ckar,y  S^c^  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  partly  opposite,  acute,  slightly 
serrated,even ;  Uvid  andsomewhat  silky  beneath.  Stipules  Iinear.  Branches 

'    erect.     Catkins  erect,  cylindrical.     Ovary  stalked,  «ilky,  longer  than  the 
obovate  bearded  bractea.  {Srmth  and  Borrer,)    Sent  from 
Scotland,  as  British,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Don.    It 
flowers  in  May.      Stem  5ft,  or  6f^.  high,  with  straight, 
wand-like,  round,  leafy  branches,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty       ^  "*^^T^ 

•  brown,  scarcely  downy,  except  when  very  young.  Leaves  A  lli^/jl 
mostly  altemate,  but  several  of  the  lowerroost  pairs  oppo-  Ik  ll  f\^  Jm 
site ;  all  nearly  upright, flat ;  I^  in.  long,  uniform ;  broadest,  \SJ  9 

and  most  evidently  serrated,  m  their  upper  part,  towards     ^ 
the  point ;  green,  minutely  veiny,  and  glabrous  above  ;  livid,  ^^** 

or  in  some  measure  glaucous,  as  well  as  finely  downy  or  silky,  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  reddish  midrib,  and  slender  veins;  the  silkiness  less  evi- 
dent  on  the  older  ones.  Footstalks  short,  very  broad  at  the  base,  paier 
than  the  brftnches.  Catkins  of  female  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  on  short  lateral  stalks.  (Smith,)  S,  Dontdmi,  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  at  present  known  to  British  botanists,  assimilates  to  the  kinds 
of  the  group  Purpiirese,  except  S,  riibra  Huds.f  in  the  aspect  of  the  branches, 
shoots,  leaves,  and  catkins;  m  some  of  the  leaves  being  opposite;  and  in 
the  old  bark  being  intemally  yellow,  though  less  remarkiS)ly  so  than  that  of 
these  kinds ;  but  it  diifers  from  them  in  having  its  leaves  silky  beneath, 
and  its  ovary  stalked,  and  Mr.  Borrer  believes  that,  in  the  reladon  of 
affinity,  it  is  nearest  to  S,  f(isca ;  but  he  notices  that  we  are  without  the 
means  of  proof,  which  the  male  flowers  would  afibrd.  There  are  plants 
at  Wobura  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  FUtwick  House,  and  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum. 

Group  xii.     Ambigtue  Borrer. 

Shrubi. 


DD 


S.  finmarchica  Willd,  has  been  added  to  kinds  included  in  this  group  by  Mr. 
Borrer. 

-*  •  S4!,  S,  AMBi^GUA  Ehrh,,  Borrer.     The  ambiguous  Willow. 

I^enOficaiim.  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S73S.,  who  haa  adduced  there  the  foUowing  referenoes :-. 
"Ehrh^  Wind.  Sp.  PL.  £  p.  700. ;  Uook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S..  p.  41& ;  Koch  Comni.,p.4ai  BlufC  eC 
Flng.  Fl  Oerm.,  2. 561.*^ 

Sffnottffme$.  Some  are  cited  under  the  varietiet  treated  of  below ;  S.  ambfgua  Kock,  part  ni,  Koeh 
C!MNM.,pi4a 

7V  Seaet.  Both  lexea  of  rar.  «,  the  female  of  var.  /9,  tbe  male  of  var.  y,  and  the  fimale  of  var.  ), 
are  figurcd  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL 

BngraiHng.    EngL  Bot  SuppL.  t.  9733. 

Spee.  Ckar.^  ^c.  Leavei  oval,  obovate,  or  lanceolate.  tlightty  toothed,  and  having  a  recurved  point j 
pubeacent,  wmewhat  rugoae  above,  glauoousand  having  prominent  veinibeneath.  Stipulei  ball^ 
ovatc,  acute.  Catldni  •talked,  uprigfat,  cylindrlcaL  Ovary  stalked,  dpniely  «ilky.  Stylevery 
short  Stigmas  short,  at  length  cloven.  \Eorr.  in  Bot,  SuppL)  Indigenoua  on  graveUy  heathc,  in 
Suasex.  Euex,  and  Suflblk ;  and  bas  been  observed  in  Perthsnire,  Angusshire,  Caitbness,  Orkney, 
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and  thc  Habrtdci.  (Jbry«r.)  5.  uoMfUA  Mmtmebm,  oo  the  om  skte,  to  S.  «urlta,  wUh  tbetmaUoit 
vmrietietorwhlchltianuMttUbletobeconfouiidad;  «nd,  on  the  other,  to  5.  fdsca;  diflMng 
frooB  the  Ibnner  bj  Its  )c«  rugoM  and  len  Taulted  learat,  and  In  their  diitinct  •errature,  more 
delicate texture,  and  lew  woolly  pubeMcnae ;  al«>  in  lU  •maller,  flatter,  and  len  obUquettipulca ; 
and  ftxNn  the  latter,  by  its  leM  sihrenr  pubeccenoe,  In  the  more  uneven  upper  surAce  of  its  learct, 
and  their  more  prQmlnent  Teins  beneath,  as  well  as  In  some  minute  cnaracters  in  the  flowers. 
Koch  regards  it  as  a  hybrld  bctween  the  twa  It  Tarles  much  in  the  procumbcnt,  ascendlng,  or 
more  erect  manner  of  Its  frowth,  in  the  palcr  or  dariier  brown  tlnge  of  the  twigs,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  pubesocnoe.  (Atrrer.) 
VmrwMea. 

Jc  ^  &  «.  1  mlgirii ;  5.  a.  s  Borr.  In  Eng.  Bot.  SmppL,  t.  f7S9L,  5  flgures  of  the  two  sexcs, 
and  descriptkm.  — >  A  small  stnggling  shrub^  with  braiiches  sometimes  procumbent,  Kwae- 


•  &«. 


m&a.^ 


{Borrer.) 

?  Jc  ?  j>  55.  iS^.  FiNMA^RCHiCA  WUid.    The  Finmark  Willow. 

Hentifleaihm.     WUId.  Enum.  SuddL, p.  6a  ;  Bcr.  Baum^  p.  441.;  Kocb  Coara.,pi  51. 
neSesn.    The  female  is  notlcecl  in  the  speclflc  character. 

Spec.  Char^  S^c,  Leaves  ellipdc,  oboyate,  or  laoceolatey  the  tip  recurved ; 
entire,  or  tootbed  with  distant  glanded  teeth;  beneath,  wrinkled  with  veins, 
downy;  afterwards  more  or  less  elabrous.  Stipules  half-ovate,  straight. 
Catkins  of  female  flowers  pedunded ;  the  peduncie  a  leafy  twig.  Capsule 
ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  upon  a  stalk  that  is  four  times  loneer  than  the 
gland.  Style  short.  Stigmas  ovate,  notched.  ^Koch,)  Wikl  in  moist 
meadowSy  and  on  roountains  clothed  with  pines,  in  Podolia  and  Volhynia ; 
and,  perhaps,  wild  in  Finmark.  Very  like  S,  ambigua  Ehrh.,  from  which  it 
diflfers  only  in  its  elabrousness,  and  in  the  peduncles  of  the  catkins  being 
longer,  and  fumished  with  more  perfectlv  developed  leaves.  (Id.)  Intro- 
duced  in  1885.    There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

-*  ?  j»  56.  S.  VBR8i'coLOR  Forbet.    The  various-coloured  Willow. 

hkmiifieetkm.    ForbccinSaL  Wobi,  NoiT?.' 

JU&e^.    The  flnnale  is  described  an<f  flgured  In  5a/.  IToft. 

E»fra9imgB.    SaL  Wabi,  No.  77.  ;  and  our>l^.  77.  In  p  161& 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  elliptic^  almost  entire ;  ereyish  green  and  villous 
above,  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  ovate.  Ovary 
ovate,  Mtolked,  silky.  Style  soiooth.  Stigmas  divided.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  153.) 
A  ilative  of  Switzerland ;  when  introduced  is  uncertain  (?  1824) ;  flowering, 
in  the  willow  garden,  in  May.  A  low,  depressed,  or  trailing  shrub,  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent  branches ;  the  young  ones  green- 
ish  brown,  densely  downy ;  much  resembling  those  of  S.  alaternoides,  but 
aiways  depressed ;  while  those  of  S.  alatemoides  are  quite  erect.  Leaves 
about  l^  in.  long,  ncarly  1  in.  in  breadth,  eliiptic,  with  bluntish  points ; 
green  and  villous  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  and  whitish  beneath ;  margins 
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diBtantlv  marked  with  3  or  4  minute  teeth,  entire  towards  the  base.  Foot- 
stalks  short,  rather  slender,  downy  •  midrib  and  yeins  prominent.  Stipules 
on  short  footstalks,  ovate,  sloping  off  at  one  side.  Catkins  nuroerous, 
recurved,  above  )  in.  in  length. 

•  57.  S.  ^ATBRNoi^DEs  Forbet,    The  Alatemus-Iike  WiUow. 

IdenUficatiom.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  76. 

Tke  Sexe$.    The  female  u  detcribed  and  flgtired  in  Sal.  Wob.    **  I  lurenot  met  with  a  male  plant*' 

(.Farbet.) 
Engrwbtge.    SaL  Wob./No.  7& ;  and  omfig.  7&  in  pi  16I& 

Spec,  Char.f  ^rc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  j^inted ;  yillous  above» 
hairv  and  white  beneath.  Stipules  ovate,  serrated.  Catkins  1  in.  long, 
thicKy  and  obtuse.  Ovary  ovate,  subulate,  silky,  stalked.  Style  shorter 
than  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  (Sal.  wd.,  p.  151.)  A.  native  of  Swit- 
zerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  nowering  in  April  and  May.  A  low,  up- 
right,  bushy  shrub,  growing,  in  theWobum  collection,  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent,  reddish  branches,  dark  green  after  the 
first  year.  Leaves  firom  l  in.  to  l^  in.  long,  or  perbaps  more;  about  |  in. 
in  breadth;  elliptic-lanceolate,  or  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  entire,duU 
grcen  and  villous  above,  whitish  and  densely  hairy  beneath ;  reticulated» 
with  a  pale  midrib.  Catkins  I  in.  long,  appeanng  bcfore  the  leaves.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

•  ?  1  58.  S.  VROTEJEFO^UA  Schl.    The  Protea-le^ved  Willow. 

Jdentification.    Schleicber,  quoted  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  8.,  p.  419. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob..  Na  76. 
Stmonifmee.    Erroneoualy  refierred  to  S.  amblgua  in  Hook.  Br.FL,  tdi.  {Borrer  MSS.) 
Tke  Seees.    The  feroale  i«  detcribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wobi,  No.  75. ;  and  our;^.  7&  in  p^  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  eUiptical,  entire ;  viUous  above,  white  and  sUky  be- 
neath.  Stipules  ovate,  silky.  Catkins  thick,  obtuse.  Ovary  stalked»  ovat^ 
silk^.  Bractea  obovate,  sUky.  Stigmas  undivided.  (Sal.  Wob.y  p.  149.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Litroduced  in  1820;  flowering  in  Apnl  and  May. 
This  is  a  handsome  upright-growing  shrub,  or  low  tree,  attaining  the  heignt 
of  12  ft.,  although  only  four  years  planted.  Branches  of  a  brownish  green 
fuscous  colour,  somewhat  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  smooth;  the 
young  twigs  are  of  a  yellow  purple,  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
Leaves  eUiptic,  about  l)  in.  long ;  dull  green  and  viUous  above»  whidsh  and 
silky  beneath,  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins ;  the  young  leaves 
have  rather  a  silky  sUvery  appearance ;  while  the  old  ones  become  more 
firm  and  pubescent,  their  roargins  entire,  or  sometimes  very  distinctly 
marked  with  shaUow  serratures.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  A  very  oraa- 
mental  plant,  but  not  fit  for  cultivadon  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobura  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  also  in 
the  Ooldworth  Arboretum. 

Group  xiii.     Retictddta  Borrer. 


Thecharacteristics  of  this  group,  as  adopted  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  are  not  described ; 
because  it  consists  of  only  one  species,  the  S.  reticullta  L.,  and  the  charac* 
teristics  of  this  species  may  be  deemed  representadve  of  those  of  the  group. 

Jf  59.  S.  BETicuLAh-A  L.    The  netted,  or  wrmkled,  leaved,  WUlow. 

Ident0eatiom.  Lin.  9p.  PL,  1446. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  685. :  Smith  in  Rees*t  C7CI0.,  Na  75. ;  Koch 
Comm.,  p.  G2. :  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  1.,  3.  p.  158. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1908. :  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  fioa  ; 
Forba  in  8al.  Wobi.Na  67. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S.,  p. 4m  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  296.;  HcMt  S^. 
Auct,  1.  pL  aSL ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sc»t,  8.  pi  6ia 

Tke  Seaet.    Both  iezet  are  figured  in  Eng.  BoL,  and  Sal.  Wob..  Host  SaL  Amt,  and  Aagme  Jkbfl 
It  may  be  inferred  thatbotb  are  not  dlftcultly  obtainable  in  the  wild  localitlet  ofthe  «pcciea. 

Et^ravmge.  Un.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t  3.  L  i.,  t  7.  f.  I,  8. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  £18. ;  Hoflro.  Sal.,  S— S.« 
t  8fr-^. :  Du  Ham.  ArU,  cd.  1  , 3.  t  aSL ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  I90a ;  8aL  Wob.,  Na  67. ;  Hayne  AbUld, 
t  178. ;  Host  SaL  Auftr.,  1. 1  105. ;  our  Jig.  1983.  ;  and  >%.  67.  in  p.  161& 
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Spec.  Chitr.,  ^e.      Leaves  orbicular,  soniewhat  elliptical,  obtuse,  endre, 
coriaceous,   with   reticulated  veins,  nearly  glabrous;    glaucoua  beneath. 
Ovary  sessile,  downy.    (^nit^  E.  F.)    The  young  foliage  is  often  floc- 
cose.  {Br.  Fl.^  ed.  2.)    A  native  of  England,  and  the  high 
mountains  in  Wales  and  Scotland ;  flowering  from  May  t 
J.uly.    Koch  has  stated  its  European  places  of  growth  to  t 
as  follows :  —  Moist  rocks,  or  other  moist  places,  of  tli 
highest  mountains  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  i 
Piedmont,   Savoy,   Switzerland,   the  Pyrenees,  German; 
Carpathia,  Transylyania,  Britain,  and  Lapland.    Hooker  hf 
remarked  (^Br.  F^  ed.  2.)  that  he  possesses  S.  reticulat^ , 
obtained  irom  Arcdc  America,  and  havinf  long  silky  hairs         1323 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.     Mackay  nas  not  inserted  the  species  in 
the  Flora  Hibcrmea.     Lightfoot,  as  quoted  by  Smtth,  has  noted  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  it  occurs  on  many  of  the  Scotdsh  highland  mountains 
to  be  micaceous.  *'  Larger  than  S.  herbiu^ea,  with  stout,  woody,  procumbent 
stems  and  branches,  eitner  mantling  the  alpine  rocks,  or  spreadinff  on  the 
ground  in  large  patches.      Leaves  3  from  each  bud,  on  long  slender  foot- 
stalks,  without  stipules;  altemate,  nearl^r  orbicular,  orsomewhat  elliptiad, 
1  in.  broad,  firm,  coriaceous  though  deciduous,  endre,  with  an  occasional 
notch  at  the  end ;  the  upper  sur&ce  wrinkled,  of  a  deep  shining  ereen  ; 
the  under  surface  very  glaucous  or  whitish,  beautifully  reticulated  with 
abundance  of  prominent  veins,  now  and  then  somewhat  silk  v.    Catkins 
Bolitary  at  the  end  of  the  same  branch,  above  the  leaves ; "  of  a  purplish 
red  coiour,  as  are  the  buds.    The  veins  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  are 
of  a  purplish  colour.  (lAnneeut.)  This  is  annost  remarkable  species,  totally 
different  from  any  other;  and  it  ouffht  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  collecdon. 
Smith  has  deemed  it  akin  to  S.  herlMcea.     Koch  has  associated  the  two  in 
the  same  group.   .  In  its  rounded  wrinkled  leaves,  villous  when  young,  in 
its  buds,  and  m  its  branches,  it  bears  much  siroilarity  to  S.  ckprea,  though 
it  is  widely  different  in  its  inflorescence.   There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery^  and  in  the  Ooldworth  Ar- 
boretum. 

App.  i.     Reticuldtie  described^  but  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  9e$tUa  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  pi  6ia,  Smitii  in  R«et*i  Cycla,  Na  76.,  dllftn  from  8. 
rcticuliita,  In  haTins  tbe  under  side  of  its  leeTC*  clothed  with  long  •iucy  halrt.  Punb  caUi  it  a  very 
tlcgant  fpedet.    It  u  «  naUve  of  Labrador. 

Group  xiv.     Glaitca  Bonrer. 
Small,  upright,  ttnth  toft  tUky  Leavet. 


□□ffl 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower,  Ovary  very  downy,  or  silky,  sessile.  Plants  small 
shrubs,  most  of  them  upright ;  all,  or  most  of  them,  remarkable  for  their 
foli^,  wbich  consists  of  leaves  that  are  oblong-lanceolate,  soft,  hairy,  silky, 
and,  in  most,  white  and  cottony  on  the  under  surface.  The  kinds  are  very 
cloMly  akin,  each  among  the  rest.  (Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  adapted.)  Only 
S.  glauca  L.,  S.  arenkria  Z.,  and  S.  Stuartiami  Smith,  are  associated  together 
under  the  above  characteristics  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.  Of  the  kinds 
broughttogether  below,  as  agreeing  more  or  less  in  the  quality  of  similarity, 
Mr.  Borrer  has  indicated  S.  rlsagnifolia  Forbet  (elseagnoides  Schleicher),  S, 
gla6ca  L.,  S.  sericea  VUlart,  S.  Lapp6num  L.,  S.  aren^ria  L.,  S.  arenkria  L. 
?  var.,  S.  leucoph  jrlla  Schleicher ;  and  S.  Siuartidna  Smith. 

•  60.  S.  slieaqnoCdes  Schleicher.    The  Elsagnus-like  Willow. 
Idcutification,    Schleich.  Cet. ;  Seringe  SeL  Helr.,  p.  91. ;  both  quoted  bjr  Koch  in  Comm.,  p.  S«. 
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.  Sgnomfmet.  S.  dMgnif5U«  Porbes  in  SaL  Wab.,  No.  69i,  wbere  the  lume  It  quoted  at  ooe  adopCed 
by  M.  Schldcber  i  &  gl«bc«  var.,  wlth  leftves  lanceolate,  more  narrow  and  more  acute,  and  wltb 
flowert  In  the  cattin  a  little  more  laxljr  dlipotcd.  VKoek  De  Sal.  Europ.  Cotmn.) 

Hie  Seaxs.  The  female  is  dewribed  aod  figured  In  Sal  Wob. ;  but  the  male  ia  neitber  mcntioned 
there,  nor  bj  Koch. 

Emgravfmgs.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  69. ;  Modjlg.  GB.  in  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  endre,  ovate-ellipdc,  nearly  glabrous  abovc,  woolly  and 
white  beneath.  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  downy. 
Styie  elongated.  Stigmns  bifid.  (Forbet  in  S,  W,)  A  native  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced  in  1824;  flowerin^  in  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  ui  August.  This  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  at- 
taining  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  the  leaves  and  branches  much  resembling  those 
of  S,  glauca,  but  distinct ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  thinner  texture,  with  a 
difierent  direction  of  their  finer  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  an  ovate-elliptic 
shape,  nearly  glabrous  on  their  upper  surface,  white  and  woolly  undemeath. 
Catkins  of  Uie  female  2  in.  long,  and  cylindrical. 

A  61.  S.  GLAU^CA  L.    The  glaucous  Mountam  Willow. 

Ideniifieaiioi^.  Un.  Sp,  PL,  144& ;  FL  Lapp.,ed.S.,  299.  t  &  f.p,t  7.  £  5. ;  but  it  U  noC  5.  serfcea 
of  Villan  (5f»MM.l;  Wableob.  FL  Lapp.,  fi61 1 1&  f.  a ;  Willd.  Sd.  Pl  ^.  p.  687. ;  SmiUi  in  Reet*t 
Cyclo.,  No.  84. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  5S. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1810. ;  Eng.  Flora,  4^  pi  201. ;  Forbet  in 
SaL  Wob..  Na  68.  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  419. 

Sgmoi^me.  S.  appendicuUito  Fl  Dam.,  1 105&,  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  690.,  Smiih  in  Beet*»  Ctdo., 
Na9a. 

The  SeMes.  Both  aezet  are  deacribed  in  Eng.  PL  ;  the  female  it  flgured  in  Eng.  BoL,  and  in  Sal. 
Wob. 

Engravingi.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  3..  t  &  C  ji,  t  7.  £  5. ;  WahL  Fl.  Lapp.,  t  1&  f.  a  ;  Eng.  Bot, 
t  18ia;  SaL  Wob.,  Naffi.;  HalL  Ifift,2.  t  14  £  2. ;  mirjlg.  lS24w ;  and>1^.  68.  In  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char,,^c,  Leaves  nearly  entire,  elliptic-lanceolate;  even,  and  nearly 
glabrous  above;  woolly  and^snowy-white  beneath.  Footstalks  decurrent. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  woolly.  (Stmth  E,  F.)  A  native  of  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland;  flowerinc  there  in  July,  but,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobura  Abbev,  in  May.  Described 
by  Smith  as  having  a  stem  2  ft.  to  3  fl.  high,  stout, 
bu8hy,with  numerous  short,round,  spreading,  brown 
or  yellowish  branches,  downy  in  their  early  state. 
Leaves  nearly  2in.  long,  and  Ain.  or  f  in.  wide;  1 
ellipdc-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  rounded  at  the  ^ 
base;  nearly,  if  not  in  every  part,  quite  entire;  the 
upper  side  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green,  the  under 
one  densely  downy  or  cottony,  of  no  less  elegant  and 
pure  a  white,  with  slighdv  prominent  veins,  and  a  •wJlf  ^^^ 

reddish  midrib.    In  the  willow  garden  at  Wobura  Abbey  the  plant  is  18  in. 
high ;  there  are  plants  also  at  Henfield. 

Jt  62.  S,  SERi^CEA  Villars.    The  silky  Willow. 

Ideni^katiom.    VillartDelph.,a  pi  782.  t5L  £  27.;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,4.pL  688. 

Symonifme.    S.  glafica,  a  •ynonyme  of  Jiroc*  Omtm.t  p.  5&    **  &  terfcea  of  ViUara,  acoordlng  to  hia 

ownfpecimena,lsthetrue  Lappbnum;  and  I  haTO  Swiit  ones,properly  lo  named,  from  BL  Schleicber. 

It  U  HaUer^iNa  164a**  {SmOk  in  EngL  PL,  4.  p.  202.) 
The  Sexes.    Willdenow  hai  dcKribed  the  female,  and  noted  that  he  had  seen  it  in  a  dried  ftate 
Engravimgs.    VilL  Delph.,  &  t  51.  f.  27. ;  and  ftg.  74.  in  p.  1617. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Stem  prostrate.  Leaf  oblonff-Ianceolate,  endre,  obtuse, 
silky  and  hoary  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  silky,  stout.  Capsules  ovate- 
oblong,  stout,  very  villous,  sessile.  Verydiflerent  from  i^.  gIa6caZ».  (JViUd., 
VUlars  in  WUid.  Sp.  Pl.)  Branches  brown,  glossy.  Leaves  2in.  long, 
covered  with  lon^  appressed  hairs.  Sdpules  are  not  apparent.  Catkins 
I  in.  long,  cylindncat.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  hairy,  caducous.  Style  short, 
bifid.  Stigmas  dilated,  bifid.  Wild  m  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  France. 
Cld.)  Introduced  in  1820.  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  kmd  under  the  name  S.  sericea, 
but  has  quoted  Willdenow  in  identificadon,  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  The 
foUowing  matter  is  taken  from  Mr.  Forbes^s  account.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanccolate,  very  endre,  both  sides  silky,  glaucous  beneath.  Ovary  ovate, 
villous,  nearly  sessile.  Style  deeply  divided.  Sd^as  parted.  (Sal,  Wob.^ 
p.  147.)    A  nadve  of  Switzerland.     Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering. 
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in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobuni  Abbey,  in  April  and  Blay.  This  species 
grows  to  the  heigfat  of  5  (L  or  6  ft. ;  quite  erect,  with  dark  green,  rounded, 
pubescent  branches ;  the  old  ones  shining  and  gkibrous  after  the  first  year. 
LeaTeafrom  2in.  to  nearly  3  in.  or  3)  in.  long,  and  from  lin.to  l|in.  broad; 
densdy  silky  on  both  sides,  eUq;>tic-lanceolate,  with  acute  oblique  points ;  the 
lower  rather  obtuse ;  margins  entire ;  whitish  and  daucous  beneath ;  closely 
covered  with  iong,  compressed,  siiky  hairs.  Midrib  prominent,  yellow. 
Footstalks  yellow,  pubttcent,  fery  stout,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Catkins  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves.  They  remain  on  the  plant  during  the  ^reater  part  of  the  summer ; 
by  which  peculiarity  this  yery  distinct  spedes  is  readiiy  known  from  every 
other.  The  fismale  plant  is  figured  and  described  in  the  &Uictum  Wolntmerue, 

^  63.  S.  Lappo^um  L,     The  Laplanders'  Willow. 

MrmimemHom.    IJii.8p.FL,  1447. :   FL  Im.,  366.  t.  a  t  /,  ed.  S^  dOa  t  8.  f.  / ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4. 

p.  6nL :  Snith  in  Beet*k  Cjdo.,  Na  89^  but  the  «711.  8.  Mrfoea  FOUtrt,  ther»  appUedto&,  Lapp6- 

nniis  Koch  hat  eppUed  to  S.  gUAca  ;  FortMs  in  SeL  Wob.,  No.  7a 
SMMMfmr.    S.  ncBAria  ft  Dan.,  1. 197.  (Stmith.). 

Tke  Sae».    The  female  Is  deecribed  in  WUid.  Sp.  >iL,  ead  dcMribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Emgrmtimm.    Lin.  FL  Lqipi.  t  &  C  I,  ed.  8.,  t.  &  £  < »  SaLWoU,  No.73.}  our>^.ld25.;  «ndj^.73. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,bluntish ;  hoary  above,  wooUy 
beneatfa.  Seed-yessels  woolly  and  oblong.  (Forbet  S.  W.)  A  native  of 
Lapland ;  flowering  there  in  May  and  June,  and,  in  the  Wobum  collection, 
in  April.  Introduced  in  1812.  «  Thb  appears  to  be  a  very 
distinct  spedes  from  glaiicay  ^laeagnif^liay  arenbia,  laniitay  and 
Stnaxtiana,  It  grows  with  me  to  about  1  ft.  high,  with  short, 
pale,  decumbent  branches;  sometimes  the  young  twigs  are  ( 
tingedy  with  red.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  \\  in.  long,  often  un-  | 
equal  at  the  base,  densely  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  white 
beneath.  Catkins  from  l  in.  to  1|  m.  long."  {Forbet.)  Smith 
has  inddentally  noted  in  Eng.  Fl,,  iv.  p.  202.,  the  followmg  ^13^5 
characters  of  S.  Lapp6num  L.: — **  Leaves  2  in.  to  2^  in.  long, 
grevish,  all  over  Ytary  silky,  both  sides  alike  at  every  period  of  their  growth, 
and  never  cottony.  Catkins  large,  with  large  floral  leaves,  like  the  proper 
leaves.  Bracteas  oblon^,  hairy.  Ovary  and  capsule  s^sile,  peculiarly 
woolly."    It  grows  wild  m  the  alps  of  Lapland,  everywhere.  [WtUd.) 

•  1  64.  5.  OBTUsiFoYiA  Willd.    The  blunt-Ieaved  WiUow. 

Idemt^Uom.    WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  705. ;  SmiUi  in  Rees'i  Cycla,  Na  131. 

Spec.  Ckmr.t  4c.  LeeTes  obiong.lanoeolate,  wedte.fhapcd  at  the  bate^  flnelj  TiUouf  on  both  furfaoet, 
^aucouf  on  the  under  ooe ;  the  upper  leeTet  acute  end  entire ;  the  lower  bluntiah  and  diatanUy 
toothed.  Frequent  in  the  woods  aod  oo  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  ( JUa.  and  SmMk.)  A  ileodcr 
ihrub,  not  unftequenUy  arboreicent  Youog  branchet  clotbed  with  loag  tUky  down.  Leavee 
ratlwr  more  than  2ln.  long,  and  f  in.  wide.  It  Is  remarlEaMe  that.  oootrary  to  the  nature  of  mott 
wiBowa,  the  lower  Munter  leaTes  of  each  branch  are  Aimithed  witb  minute  dlstant  teeth  ;  while 
the  uner  and  pointed  onea  are  quite  entlre.  Except  in  the  teeth  oT  the  leavet,  it  oomee  nearer 
to  S.  Lapptaum  thao  any  other.  (SmHtk.)    Introduced  in  18ia 

•  65.  S.  ARBNA^iA  L.    The  sand  Willow. 

Uemiiaeatiom.    Lla  Sp.  PL»  1447. }  Un.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  1.  Sga  t  a  £  o,  9 :  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  fi689., 

esdf^ely  of  the  fynooymet;  Hayne  AbbOd.,  pi  £38. ;  FL  DaiL,  t  i97.,*and  Hall.,  Na  1648. ; 

Smith  in  Reea*i  Cycla,  Na  9a ;  SmiUi  Eog.  BoC.,  t  1809;,  Eng.  Fl,  4.  901 ;  Foibea  in  SaL  Wob., 

Na  70, ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  &,  p.  4fi6L 
SMMMfm«.    S.  UmbM  WaJUemb.  Fi.  Lapp.,  966.,  JCoek  Comm.,  p.  54. 
fke  Seaet.     BoCh  are  deacribed  in  Bmg.  Flora,  and  both  are  figured  In  SaL  Wob. :  the  male  la 

flgured  In  Emg.  Bot. 
Emgrawlmg».     Un.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  9.,  1 8.  f.  o,  ff ;  GmeL  Sib^  L  t  Sa  f.  1. ;  Wahlenb.  FL  Lappi, 

1 16.1:1.;  Hayne  Abbild,  1 179. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1809. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na 7a ;  andj^.7a  inp.l6l7. 

Spec.  Char.^Sfc.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  ovate,  acute;  reticulated  and  some- 
what  downv  above ;  veiny  and  densely  woolly  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the 
sessile  woolly  ovar^.  Sdgmas  linear,  deeply  divided,  the  length  of  the 
style.  (Smiih  E.  F.^  A  native  of  the  Uighland  mountains,  especially 
those  ot  Breadalbane  and  Clova ;  flowering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the  wiUow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbeyyin  May.  A  larger  and  stouter  shrub  than  iS».gIauca» 
of  which  it  was  supposed  by  the  original  finder  to  be  the  female  plant ;  but 
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barren  as  well  as  fertile  indiyiduals,  of  both  species,  agreeing  exactly  together 
in  other  respects,  and  differine  alike  from  correlative  ones  of  the  other  spe- 
cies,  are  now  well  known.  In  size  and  general  habit,  this  most  resembles 
S.  gla6ca ;  but  their  discriminative  marks  are  clearly  discemible.  The  leaves 
ofS,  aren^ria  are  rather  smaller  and  shorter,  more  precisely  ovate,  with  a 
little  sharp  point ;  their  upper  surface  dark  green,  redculated  with  sunk 
veins,  and  clothed  with  thin  cottony  down,  more  dense  and  soft  upon  the 
youn^  ones ;  the  under  side  pure  white,  with  dense  cottony  wool ;  the  veins 
protmnent ;  midrib  reddish ;  the  young  leaves,  as  well  as  the  floral  ones,  beau- 
tifully  silky  beneath.  (Id,)  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  has  plants  of  thb  willow 
with  leaves  not  above  hfuf  the  size  of  those  of  others,  owing  to  their  being 
planted  in  a  different  soil ;  which  will  show,  he  says,  *'  how  much  culture 
improves  the  size  of  these  species  of  plants." 

f  Vanety. 

•  S.  a.  P  leucophj/Ua ;  S,  leucoph^lla  Sckleicher,  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)  — 

Koch  has  cited  S.  leucoph^IIa  WUld.  Enum.  SuppL,  p.66.,  Berl. 

Baum%.y  p.  444.  t.  6.  f.  3.,  as  a  state  of  S.  limdsa  Wanlefib.i  distin- 

guished  by  having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  less  snovnly 

•   tomentose  :  perhaps  this  is  the  same  as  Schleicher's. 

Jt  66.  S.  OBOVA^A  Pwrth,    The  obovate-/!nioe</,  or  Labrador,  Willow. 

Identificatkm.  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept.S.  p.  611. ;  Smith  in  Roei*t  Cyda,  Na  9L ;  Foibet  in  a»L 
WTob.,  Na  144. 

Tke  Seget.    The  male  U  noCiced  in  the  cpecific  cbaracter. 

Engra^ings.    SaLWob.,  Na  144.,  «  leaf;  and^.  144.  in  p.  163a 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c  Stem  diflUee,  LetTet  oborate,  obtuM,  entire ;  giabrout  above,  dothed  witb  eilky 
hairt  beneeth.  Stipuletnone.  Catkini  MMile.  Bractea«oboTate,blackandhairyattheend.  Native 
to  Labrador,  and  to  the  north.westem  coast  of  America.  Flowering  in  Bfaj.  AUied  to  S.  areniria 
JL,  and  somewhat  indined  to  be  upright  Stamens  twa;  (PwrtM^  Whether  introduoed,  or  not, 
iaunoertain. 

?  .ik  ?  •  67.  S,  cane'scens  Willd,    The  gre^-ish  Willow. 

Jdeni^ficaUom.    WUkL  Sn.  PL,  4.  p.  687. ;  P  Enum. ;  Smith  in  Reet*s  Cyda,  Na  86. 

Stnumtn**^    S.  limbM  Wakienb.  var.,  Koeh  Comm.,  p.  55. 

Tke  Se»e$.    The  female  i«  noUced  in  WiJldenow*f  deMription. 

Spec.  CMar.,  Ac.  Learet  oblong.lanoeolate,  acute,  slightlj  serrated  in  the  middle  part ;  giabrous  and 
gloMj  on  tne  upper  surCsc^  white  and  tomentoM  on  the  under  one.  Ci^muIm  ovate,  tomentose. 
uyuid.)  WiUdenow  descrlbM  it  more  particularlj  trom  a  female  drled  specimen,  as  follows :  — 
BranchM  brown,  rather  downj  when  joung.  LearM  S  in.  to  S  in.  leng  when  joung :  canesccnt  oo 
the  upper  surftce.  StipulM  not  apparent  Catkin  of  the  fsmale  cjUndrical,  1  in.  long.  Cusule 
scMlle.  NatiTe oountrj  not  known  with  certaint jt  though  in  Sweet*s  HorL  BrH,,  cd.  1830,  8. 
can^scens  Willd.  Emim  is  stated  to  be  a  natlre  of  (mman j,  introduced  into  Britain  in  1815. 

•  68.  S.  Stvavltia^na  Smith.     Stuart's,  or  the  tmalUeaved 
thaggy,  Willow. 

Ideniifieaikm.  Smitb  Eng.  Bot,  t  258a ;  Smlth  in  ReM's  Cjda,  Na  84. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  pi  803L  ^  FoibM 

inSaL  Wdx,  Na  78. ;  Hook.  Br  FL,  ed.  S.,  p.  419. 
S^nonymet.    8.  arenkria  raaMulIna  Smiih  Fi.  BrU.,  p.  1060.,  Bng.  Boi.,  1 18091  the  text ;  S.  Lap- 

p6num  Watker;  S.  limbsa  Waki.  rar.  fbliis  angusU<Srlbas  lAnceolktis  Kock  Comm.,  p^  5a 
DeriwOion.    S.  Stuartldiia  **  wm  named  in  compliment  to  one  of  the  best  men,  and  most  leamed 

Mholars,  that  Sootknd  hM  produced,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  of  Luss.*'  {Hoolt.  ^,  PL,  ed.  8., 

183L) 
Tke  Seees.    Both  mzm  are  deMribed  in  Bng.  Ftora :  the  female  is  flgured  In  Eng.  Bot,  and  In  SaL 

Wob. 
Engrming».    Eng.  Bot.  t  8586. ;  SaL  Wdx,  Na  78. ;  and  Ji^.  78.  In  pi  1617. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  nearly  entire,ovate-lanceolate,  acute;  shaggy  above, 
denseljr  silky,  somewhat  cottony,  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  aimost  ses- 
sile  woolly  eermen.  Stigmas  capillary,  deeply  divided,  the  length  of  the 
stvle.  ( SmUi  E,  F.)  A  native  ot  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains ; 
where  itflowers  in  June,  and,  in  gardens,  in  July  and  August.  Bushy,  and 
copiously  branched ;  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  or  rather  more,  in  heignt.  The  branches 
dark  brown  ;  downv  when  young,  and  leafy,  cottony  or  silky  at  the  tops. 
Leaves  scarcely  half  the  size  of  those  of  S,  gla6ca  and  S,  aren^ria,and  more 
lanceolate;  rarely  somewhat  obovate,  sharp-pointed ;  sometimes  slightly 
wavy  or  toothed ;  'the  upper  surface  greyish  green,  shaggy  or  silkv,  [wrtly 
denudated  by  culture,  always  very  even,  not  wrinkled  or  vdny ;  the  under 
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tAde  white,  and  more  deiMely  silky,  partly  cottony.  (Smith,)  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,and  Flitwick. 
Farieiy,  Mr,  Forbes  has  noted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  variety  corre- 
sponding  with  S,  Lapponum  in  the  catkins  exactlj^,  but  difTering  from  it  in 
ttie  branches  and  ieaves ;  and  that  he  had  recdved  it  from  Mr.  M'Nab 
ofEdinburgh.  (Sal,  fro6.,  No.  72.) 

Jt  69.  S,  PYRBNA^iCA  Oouan,    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

UemMeatiom.    Ooaan  IlIuMi^,  77.,  exclutiTely  of  tbe  tjnoajmm ;  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  A  pi  60&  ;  Snaith 

In  Rce*'i  CtcIo..  Ma  107. ;  Koch  Comin.,  p.  S&, 
He  &SMS.    The  nnale  U  detcribed  in  the  tpeclflc  charaoter. 

Spee.  Ckmr.,  4«.  LesTCi  dllptlc  or  ovate,  acute,  entire ;  whm  young,  tomentoaelT  TiUous ;  when 
adult,^abroui,ciIiate,of  thenmeoolouron  both  aurfteec,  reticulatdy  ▼elned.  CatkiMpeduneled  ; 
tbe  pedunde  a  leaff  twiglet  Captulca  orate-lanceolate,  tomentoee,  upoo  a  thott  stalK,  which  1« 
longerthantbefland.  Stylebifld.  SUgmat  elongated,  bifld.  A  naUve  of  the  Pyreneea,  conti. 
fuootly  to  the  regioo  ofanow.  (XocA)  Introduced  in  1883L 
ymietpor  Variatiom. 

Jt  a^  S  emiai  S.  ciMta  Dee.  PLFr.,9,  pi  S93L ;  5.  pyieniiica  fi  cilikU  Dee.  Fl.  Fr^  5. 
p.  344  {.Kock  CSoMm.),  diflbn  from  the  tpeciei  In  h«Tin<  no  halrt  oo  tbe  iurface  of  tbe 
learei,  aod  only  hain  remaining  at  tbe  edgea. 

•  70.  S.  Vihu>mYSiA^NA  Willd.    Waldstein^s  Willow. 

UenHfieathm.    WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  679i ;  Koch  Comm..  p.  57. 
Tle  Aetcf.    The  female  u  notioed  In  the  ipeciflc  character. 


Spee.  Ckar.,  ^.  Learet  dliptic  or  lanceolate.  acute,  glabroui,  terrated  with  dlitant  adpretied 
teetlL  C^kim  npon  a  long  leaiy  peduncle,  which  it  a  twiglet.  Captulet  orate-coolcal,  tomentote, 
ienile  at  flnt,  eveotually  barlng  aihott  ttalk.  OUnd  reaching  higber  than  tbe  bate  of  the  cap. 
ittle.  Style  ekmgated,  deft  balCway  down.  Stifmaa  UM.  Wild  on  tbe  Alpa  of  Carlntbia, 
tbeTyTol,andSalsburg.  (JSocA)    Introduced  In  1B8S. 

Group  XV.     Vimindles  Borrer. 

WiliowM  and  Otitrs, — Mostlt/  Treet^  or  large  Shrubs,  wUhlong  pliant  Branehet^ 
utedjbr  Batkel-making, 


aJHS 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  nearly  sessile ;  in  S,  molllssima  Ehrh,  sessile; 
hairy  or  silky.  8tyle  elongated.  Stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire.  Leaves 
Unceolate.  Plants  trees  of  more  or  iess  considerable  size,  with  long  pliant 
branches.    (Hook,  Br,  Fl,,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

•  71.  5.  suBALPi^A  Forhet,    The  subalpine  Willow. 

UemMeatkm.    Fofbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  NagS. 

Tke-Siuet.    The  male  It  detcribed  and  flgmed  In  8nL  Wob.    *'  Tbe  female  pUnt  1  bare  not  leen.*' 

{Forbes.) 
Smgraeimgs.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  93. ;  and^.  93.  in  pi  16ia 

^c,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  ellipdc-lanceolate,  nearly  entire;  villous  above,  white 
and  oottony  beneath.  Stipules  not  apparent.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long. 
Bractea  reddish.  Anthers  yellow.  (Sal,  fVob,,  p.  185.^  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land.  Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  ana  May.  A  low  upright 
shrub,  with  round,  yellowish,  pubescent,  slencfer  branches,  which  soon  tum 
blad^  in  dr^ing,  the  old  ones  becoming  glabrous  and  brown.  Leaves  from 
2  in.  to  2}  in.  in  length ;  ell^tic-Ianceolate,  bright  green,  wrinkled,  and 
pubescent ;  beneath,  somewhat  glaucous,  whitish,  den^y  pubescent,  redcu- 
lated  with  prominent  arched  veins,  their  margins  slightiy  revolute ;  at  first 
seeming  endre,  but,  bn  minute  investigation,  appearing  fumished  with  a  few 
distant  elandular  serratures  towards  the  apex.  Bamn  catkins  from  |  in. 
to  1  in.  lonff.  Anthers  yellow.  The  twigs  are  brittle,  and,  though  rather 
dongated,  Mr.  Forbes  thinks  them  unfit  for  basketwork.  Mr.  Borrer 
remarks  of  this  kind,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  of  the  group  Viminkles,  in 
whicfa  he  has  placed  it.  Accordine  to  a  specimen  of  it  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  Flitwick  House,  it  has  rounded  rather  tumid  buds, 
and  the  shoot  is  rather  angled ;  and  in  these  characters,  and  in  those  of  its 
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leaves,  it  is  dissimilar  to  S.  viminalis  :  ita  buds  and  leaves  seem  rather  to 
indicate  affinity  to  kinds  of  the  group  Cindreee.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  72.  S.  ca'ndida  Wiild.    The  whitish  Willow. 

IdentifieatioH.    WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  |i^706. :  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  606. ;  Smith  in  ReM*t  Cycla, 

Na  138. ;  Foibet  in  8aL  Wob.,  No.  9I 
7V  SeJta.    The  male  is  detcribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
SHgraoimgM.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  91. ;  oarjlg.  1396. ;  and^.  91.  in  p.  16ia 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  very  long,  ^  j^  j^gg 
obscurely  toothed ;  downy  above ;  beneath  densely 
downy.  Stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
footstalks.  (  Willd.  and  Forbet.^  A  native  of  North  Ame-  , 
rica.  Introduced  in  1 8 11 ,  ana  flowering,  in  the  willow- 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  about  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March.  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  4  in. 
lon^;  linear-lanceolate,  narrow  towards  their  extre- 
mities,  obscurely  toothed;  margins  slightly  revolute; 
downy  above,  snow-white  and  cottony  beneath ;  with 
a  prominent  midrib,  and  obscurely  prominent  lateral 
vems,  owing  to  the  down.  Catkin  of  the  male  1  in.  long,  cylindrical.  A 
very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  a  place  in  shrubberies,  both  for  its 
omamental  white  leaves,  and  very  early  ilowers.  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum  and  Henfield. 

Farieties.  Mr  Forbes  mendons  two  varieties,  one  of  which  flowers  full  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other,  and  has  the  anthers  of  a  less  deep  scarlet. 
(Sal.  Wob.) 

m?  t  73.  S.  INCA^NA  Schranck.     The  \i02iTj-leaved  Willow,  ?  or  Oner. 

Ideml^icaiiim.    Schranck  Baier  (Barar.)  FL,  1.  p.  23a ;  Koch  Comm.,  pi  S2. ;  FortMs  in  SaL  Wob., 

Na90. 
Synammet.    8.  rlpMa  Wmd.  Sp.  Fl,  4.  p.  696.,  Smith  in  Ree^^t  Cyclo.,  Na  111.,  Haame  AbbOd., 

pi  245.,  ;  Host  SaL  Audr.,  L  pi  17. ;  5.  laTanduIaelbUa  Lape^.  Abr.,  p.  601..  SeriageSai.  Heht., 

p.  70. ;  &  anguftifblia  Poir.  in  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  1..  &  t  ^. ;  S.  ronnarinifbna  Goaan  Hort.,  501., 

Sckranck  Saiitb.^  Na  SB.,  Scop.  Cam.,  p.fiS7.,  Hoet  ^,  58a;  S.  riminaiit  m  De^.,  3. 
_p.  785. 
Tke  Sesei.    BoCh  are  flgured  in  Hayne  AbbHd. :  the  male  it  flgured  in  SaL  Wob,  ^hert  Mr.  Foibet 

haa  notloed  that  he  had  not  «een  the  catkina  ot  tbe  other  aez.    If  the  kind  of  Hott  SaL  Auatr.  b 

identical,  both  lexef  of  it  are  flgured  in  that  work. 
Bngraving».    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  L,  &  t  «L ;  Havne  Abbild.,  1 187.;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  9a  ;  f  H<^ 

^L  Auitr.,  t  58, 59. ;  ourj^.  lasf. ;  and>i^.  9a  in.  p.  16ia 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear4anceoIate,  denticulated,  hoary  on  the  under 
sur&ce  wiUi  hoary  tomentum.  Catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessile,  sub- 
tended  at  the  base  with  small  leaves.  Capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmas  bifid.  Bracteas  sul^a- 
brous,  ciliate  witbshort  hairs.  {Koch  Comm.)  The 
followin^  description  of  the  kind  is  taken  firom  Mr. 
Forbes  m  SaL  Wob.  2  —  **  Branches  villous,  dark 
brown,  whidsh  when  young ;  long  and  slender,  angu* 
lated  at  the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  and  distinctly 
warted;  forming  a  bush  4ft.  or  5ft.  hi^.  Leaves 
linear,  firoro  3in.  to  4in.  long;  minutely  serrated, 
or,  rather,  fiunished  with  a  few  glandular  teeth  to- 
wards  the  base ;  margin  slightly  revolute;  upper  surface  green  and  villous ; 
beneath,  thickly  clothed  with  white  cottony  down :  the  young  leaves  are  all 
revolute  and  snowy-white.  Footstalks  bearing  at  the  summit  two  glands, 
short  and  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  barren 
ones  1  in.  long.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  bear  a 
strong  affinity  to  those  of  ^.  vimin^Iis ;  while  the  catkins,  branches,  and  mode 
of  erowth  are  quite  difierent ;  and  that  it  never  rises  more  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high.*'  Host  has  described,  in  the  Sal.  Austr.^  his  S.  rip^ria  as  an  elegant  tree ; 
but  he  may  only  mean  a  plant  of  tree-like  figure,  but  slender  and  not  of  con- 
siderable  height.    Koch  states  that  the  spedes  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in 
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the  lower  alpine  vallejs  on  the  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Alps  of  Dauphiny» 
Swttxerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Carpathia ;  whence  it  follows  the  courae  of 
rivers,  and  inhabits  their  banks  and  moist  nieadows ;  but  it  does  not  grow 
in  Oennany,  on  the  Rhine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Suabia,  nor  north  of  the 
Danube.  It  descends  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  into  Hungary  and 
Galicia ;  but,  according  to  Besser,  ia  not  found  in  Volhynia.  Introduced  in 
1821.  It  flowers,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum,  in  April.  It  is  an  in- 
terestinf  kind  for  disdnctness  of  character.  There  are  plants  at  Wobumn 
Henfield,  and  Flitwick ;  and  also  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,'  under  the 
name  of  S.  trichodirpa. 

m  74.  S.  LiNEA^Ris  Forbet,    The  linear-/^ot¥Y/  Willow. 

idenlifiemaim,    Forbe*  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.89. 

Svmomifime.    ?&  indLiia  ru.  linekiit  Borrer.  {Borrer  in  a  lctter.) 

TkeSeMea.    The  male  U  dcKribad  and  flfured  io  SoiL  #ro&    M  r.  Foctei  hM  noCed  Uwt  be  had  noC 

Mcn  catkinc  of  the  female. 
Ewtrpmtng^.    SeLWobi,  89. ;  mufig.  15S& ;  and  Ji^.  80.  in  p.  1619. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  linear,  villous ;  shining  above,  cottony  beneath ;  mar- 
gins  slightly  denticulated.  Branches  brown.    Stipules  none.    Catkins  ellip- 
tical,  nearly  sessile.   Bracteas  elliptical,  yellow,  as  are  also  the  anthers.  ( Sal, . 
Wob,,  p.  f77.)   Brought  from   Switzerland  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Orey  Bennett,  m  1820 ;  and  flowering,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.     A  low  bush^  shmb, 
with  copious  branches,  dark  brown  or  purplish  m  every 
stage.    Xeaves  from  l^  in.  to  2|  in.  long,  tmly  linear ;  the 
margins  slightly  serrated ;  the  teeth  sometimes  fumished  ^ 
with  glands ;  the  upper  surface  green,  shining,  wrinkled,  i 
and  besprinkled  with  fine,  minute,  adpressed  hairs,  some-  | 
times  scarcely  visible ;  beneath,  white  and  cottony,  their  I 
margins  revolute  ;  leaves  frequently  opposite  and  altemate 
on  Sie  same  branch.     Buds  of  a  bnght  crimson  colour.  *"v  ^ 
Footstalks  short,  reddish.     No  vestige  of  stipules  is  to  '^^^ 

be  perceived  in  any  state  of  growth.  Catkins  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  1  in.  long,  and  erect  iA  the  male  plant.  Easily  known  by  the 
roscmarv-like  appearance  of  its  leaves.  In  the  figure  of  the  stamens  in 
Sal,  Wob,  (see  our^.  1328.),  the  stamens  are  represented  as  palpably  mon- 
adelphous ;  a  case  of  which  not  any  mention  is  made  in  the  text  there! 
This  kind  is  striking  from  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves.  There  are  plants 
at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Ooldworth  Arboretum. 

■  t  75.  S,  viMiNA^Lis  L,     The  twiggy  Willow,  or  common  Ositr, 

IdenMcaiiom.  Lin.  Spi  PL,  1448. :  Willd.  Sp,  PL,  4.  p.  706. ;  Harne  AbbikL*  pi  S51. :  Koch  Coaan., 
p.  291 ;  Hort  SaL  Auitr.,  1.  p.  1&  ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  1 18981 ;  Eng.  F1.,  4.  p.  SSa ;  Forbct  In  SaL 
Wob.,Nal33.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  cdS.;  Maciiay  F1.  Hibem.,  pt  1.  pi S49. ;  FurthFL  ABicr.Sept..S. 
p.606. 

Sgmm^me.    S.  longifblia  Lam.  FL  Fr.,  S.  S9S.  (Koch.) 

tke  SejM.  Both  Mxci  are  flgurod  in  Bng.  BoL,  8aL  Wob.,  lUffne  AbbikL,  and  Hoel  Sal.  Auelr. 
Boih  ezitt  in  Britain.    Thc  male  •cemt  lCM  robust  and  Tigorous  than  the  female. 

Bngraeingi.  Eng.  Bot,  tlSgS.:  Sal.  Wobi,  No.lSS.;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 194;  Hoct  Sal.  Au«tr., 
t54,S&;  Wktjlg.  1389. ;  9ndjlg.  133.  in  p.  lfiS9. 

Spcc,  Char.,  8fc,  Leaves  linear,  inclining  to  lanceolate, 
elongated,  taperjpointed,  entire,  wavy ;  snow-white  and 
silky  beneath.  Branches  straight  and  slender.  Ovary 
sesnle.  Styie  as  long  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas. 
{Swiih  E,  F,)  A  native  of  England,  in  wet  meadows ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  According  to  Pursh,  it 
grows  in  North  America,  introduced  irom  Europe,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about  plantations.  The  foUow- 
ing  description  of  its  characters  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Englith  Flora :  —  Branches  straight,  erect,  wand- 
like,  very  long  and  slender,  round^  polished ;  when  young,  *^  I329 
downy  with  fine  silky  hairs.  Leaves  on  short  footstalks, 
almost  upright,  about  a  span  long,  and  ^  in.  wide,  being  nearly  linear,acute, 
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endre,  thougfa  slightly  wavy  at  the  edges,  and  somewhat  rerolute;  the 
upper  side  green,  glabrous,  even ;  under  side  pure  white,  with  dose  cot- 
tony,  or  rather  silky»  down.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate.  Catkins  numerous, 
latml,  ses8ile,full  1  in.long."  (Smith.)  Thisspedes  is  readily  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  white  satiny  under 
surface  of  its  leaves.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  various  kinds 
of  basketwork,  bands,  &c. ;  and  it  is  generally  employed  for  such  purposes. 

Varietiet,  Qne  has  the  bark  of  the  branchlets  of  a  testaceous  colour 
(brownish  yellow) ;  another  dark  brown ;  and  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  darker  green  :  but  there  are  many  intermediate  varieties.  (Kodi  Comm.) 
**  There  is  a  variety  called  the  velvet  osier,  in  which  no  external  difference 
is  discemible ;  but  the  twigs  are  said  to  be  more  pliant.*'  It  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  osier  for  wickerwork.  {Smith  Eng,  FL,  iv.  p.  229.)  Perhaps 
it  is  right  to  understand  Smith  as  intendin^  Uiis  as  a  distinct  kind  firom 
**  the  true  velvet  osier,"  which  he  has  noticed  under  S,  Smithiana,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  work  under  S.  holoserlcea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinbur^h,  a  brown-barked  variety,  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Koch,  is  grown  for  hoops,  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  willow.  It 
makes  shoots  10  ft.  or  12ft.  long  in  one  season.  Plants  are  common  in 
the  nurseries.  Spedes  named  S,  Villar^',  S,  purpurea  mas,  and  S,  rubra, 
sent  to  us  from  tne  arboretnm  of  Messrs.  Loadiges,  are  all  the  same  as  S, 
vimin^. 

Ctdture^  ^c,  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  this  spedes,  or  its 
varieties ;  but,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  those  who  cultivate  it  m  quantities 
for  basket-making  or  hoops  generally  plant  it  in  the  best  soil,  intersected  by 
watercourses,  so  that  the  roots  may  always  have  that  element  within  their 
reach.  Accounts  of  the  formation,  management,  and  profit  attending  osier 
plantations  will  be  found  in  the  Bath  Agricultural  Soaett/^s  Papers,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  129. ;  Trofuacthfu  ofthe  Society  ofArts,  vols.  19, 20.  22,  23,  and  24. :  but, 
after  our  general  directions  for  the  culture  and  management  of  basket  and 
hoop  willows  (p.  1467.),  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  fiurther  details. 

•  ¥  76.  S,  STiPULA^is  Smiih,     The  stipuled,   or  auriclecUeaved,  Osier,  or 

Willow. 

UtnHfieaiUm.  Smith  FL  Brit,  pi  10G9. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  70a ;  Koch  de  Sd.  Euroi».  Comm., 
p.  89: ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1214. ;  Eng.  Flora,  4  p.  S3a ;  Hook.  Br.  FL.  ed.  2.,  p.  400. ;  fiiickajr  Fl. 
Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.  949i 

T%€  Setes.  Botb  are  deicrUMd  in  Eng.  Flora,  and  botb  are  flgured  In  Eng.  BoLf  and  botb  in  SaL 
Wob. 

Engravhtgi.    Ekig.  Bot,  1 1214. ;  SaL  Wob.,  laSL ;  and  yitp.  192.  in  p.  1028. 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate ; 
soft  and  nearly  naked  above,  white  and  downy  bencath.  Stipules  half- 
heart-shaped,  stalked,  very  large.  Oland  cylincuical.  Ovary  ovate,  nearly 
sessile,  as  well  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  (Smith  E,  P,)  A  native 
of  England,  in  osier  holts,  hedges,  and  woods;  and  flowering  in  March. 
"  Twigs  upright,  tall,  soft  and  downy,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  brittle,  and 
of  little  or  no  use  as  an  osier.  Leaves  almost  upright,  numerous,  about 
a  span  long,  sharp-pointed,  unequally  and  slightly  crenate,  ^reen,  even, 
and  soft;  Uiough  hardly  downy  above,  finely  downy  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  a  neariv  smooth,  reddish,  or  pale  midrib,  and  remarkably  downy,  or, 
as  it  were,  (rin^,  veins.  Footstalks  stout,  ^  in.  or  )  in.  long."  (SnUth,) 
**  AUied  to  S,  viminillis  in  fructification  ;  differing  in  its  larser  and  coarser 
leaves,  less  white  beneath ;  and  in  their  large,  very  remarkable  stipules.'* 
(Hook,  Br.FL)  "  It  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  any  economical  purpose : 
yet.it  was  sent  several  times  to  the  late  Mr.  Sowerfoy  to  draw,  as  the 
true  S,  viminilis,  the  valuable  qualities  of  which  every  body  knows."  (Smith 
E,  F,)    Common  in  the  nurseries. 

t  77.  S,  SmituU^NJ  Willd.     Smith's  Willow,  or  the  iilfy-ieaved  Osier. 

IdmtifieaHam.  WilkL  Enum..  100& ;  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  pl829.  ;  Foctea  In  Sal,  Wob.,  Na  134.,  fo 
fkr  as  relatea  to  the  female;  Hook.  Br.  Fl., ed.  1,  p.  420. ;  Mackajr  FL  Hibem.,  pl.  1.  p.  250. 
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Sifmommmet.  S,  noUiMlma  SmMk  Fl  Brit.,  p.  107a, ezctnslvely  of  tbe  fyiMoyimi,  JSt$g.  JW.,  1 15Q9.» 
Jteet^r  Cjfeio. ;  S.  acumin&to,  with  nwrower  leavet,  Kock  CIomiii.,  p.  31. ;  &  acanuiAU  fi  fjndl 
SfflMv.,  pk23S. 

7V  Sete*.    Tbe  fenMJe  U  deKribed  tn  Emg.  Pl,  aod  flfured  in  Eng.  Bot.andSaL  Wob. 

F.ngramimgt.    Eng.  BoC,  1. 1509. ;  SeL  Wobi,  No.  134.,  tbe  fenule ;  and  our/ff.  134.  in  pi  1689. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  minutelj  tootbed; 
soft  and  downy  above,  but  the  down  scarcely  visible ;  whitish  and  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  long,  narrow.  Catkins  ovate.  Germen  stalked.  Style 
shorter  than  the  linear  deqply  divided  stigmas.  (Smith  Eng.  Fl.)  "  In  roy 
specimens  the  ovaries  and  bracteas  are  remarkably  shaggy."  (HooJk  in  Br.  Fl., 
gA.  2.)  A  native  of  England,  in  meadows  'and  osier  grounds ;  common 
in  the  woods  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Wobum ;  and  flowerinff  in  March 
and  April.    **  Brauches  erect,  wand-like,  round,  long,  slenckr,  reddish, 

K,  smooth,  finely  downy  and  soft  when  young;  brittle,  and  unfit  for 
stwork.  Leaves  on  shortish  downy  footstalks,  lanceolate,  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  tapering  to  a  point;  the  margin  wavy,  or  slightly  cren^ed,  with 
minute  teeth  here  and  there,  especially  towards  the  poilft;  the  upper  side 
green,  deiicately  soft  to  the  touch,  with  extremeiy  mmute,  almost  invisible, 
dose,  silky  down ;  under  side  paler,  whitish,  denselv  silk  v,  and  likewise 
peculiarly  soft;  the  midrib  and  slendar  veins  reddisb,  ratfaer  less  downv. 
Catkins  appearing  before  tfae  leaves,  numerous,  small."  {Smiih.)  S.  Smith- 
idna  is  witfaout  merit  in  tfae  economical  application  of  its  rods.  (/</•) 
Tfaere  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  the  Ooldwortn 
Arboretum :  also,  under  tfae  name  of  S,  mollissima,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

t  78.  S.  MOLLi^ssiMA  Ehrh.    Tfae  softestsurfaced  l^IIow,  or  Oner, 

Uentification.  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  a  p.  lOL ;  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  707. ;  WdWcnb.  FL  CnpaL,  p.  317. ; 
?  Hayne  AbbUd..  p.  252. ;  Koch  Coamt.  p.  28.  r^    r-        , 

Sjinomifme.    S.  pObera  Kock  apud  Bommm^kamtem  FL  Mommtter. 

Tke  Sesea.  Tbe  female  u  deicribed  in  the  «peciflc  character.  9ocb  hat  noted  that  he  had  not  ieeo 
themale. 

Engnmimg.    ?  Hayne  Abblld.,  1 19fc,  Uie  female. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^.  LeaTei  lancedate,  acuminate,  repandly  tootfaed  with  distant  mlnute  teeth ;  when 
joung,  having  the  under  turface  flndj  tomentoce.  StipuHi  orate,  acute.  Catkint  leuUe,  or  upon 
a  abort  twi^let  seeming  a  pedunde,  and  bearing  Bmall  leaTet  at  tbe  base  of  the  catkln.  Captule 
ovatdy  ooQical,:tomento«e,  •eMile  Gland  reaching  higher  than  the  ba«e  of  the  orary.  Style  ek». 
gatod.  Stigmaa  linear,  bifld.  reacbing  aa  high  as  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  (ITocA.)  It  is  easilj 
aistinfuisbed  from  S.  riminilis  bjr  the  down  of  the  leaTes  belng  flner,  yellowish,  and  not  shinine  i 
the  fltfwers  more  loosely  dlsposed  in  the  catkin ;  the  bracteas  of  a  yellowish  rustv  colour,  and  by 
their  hairs  beii^  of  a  diill  white,  and  of  the  length  of  the  stlgmas.  In  S.  Timinilis  the  leaves  are 
white,  and  sUky  beneath ;  the  bracteas  of  a  very  dark  brown,  and  bave  sUvery  hairs ;  and  the  stlf - 
mas  are  undivlded,  and  extend  beyond  the  hidrs  of  the  bracteas.  S.  moUlssima  grows  wiM  upon 
banks  nf  rivers,  and  contiguously  to  water,  in  tbe  north  of  Germany,  in  Silcsia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Hungary.  (Kock.)    A  native  of  Oermany. 

•  ?  1  79.  S.  HOLOSERI^CEA  Hook,,  fWtlld.    Tfae  velvety,  or  <*  soft-shaggj^ 
Jiowered,*'*  Willow,  or  Otier, 

UemMeation.    Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  421. ;  Bluff  and  Flng.  Fl.  Germ.,  2.  p.  665.  lHook.)i  T  IVUld. 

SaPL,  %.  p. 700.  iBook.) ;  ? Hayne  AbUld.,  p.  253. ;  ?  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyda,  No.  137. ;  ? Koch 

Conun.,  p.dl 
Sjfmomtrme».    S.  9mith/a«a  rugdsa,  quoted  as  a  name  extant  by  Forbet  in  Sal.  Wok.,  No.  134. :  ?  8. 

acumiuita,  the  var.  menUoned  by  Smith  In  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  228. ;  5.  acuminkta  var.  rugdsa  timUk 

MSS.,  and  probably  S.  h^bra  of  Walker*t  Ettayt,  p.  443.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)   I  beUere  thal  tbe 

Tdvet  oder  is  5.  holoserlcea  Witld. 
Tke  Setct.    The  male  is  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  thc  female  is  described  in  the  Specifie  Ckaracter,  ^c. 
Emgraoimgt.    Havne  AbbUd.,  1. 196.  (the  sex  U  th«  male) ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  Idi.,  fn  which  the  male 

catkin  only  is  flgured. 

Spcc.  Chttr.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated ;  glabrous  above ; 
pale,  downy,  and  strongly  veined  beneatfa.  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovaries 
stalked,  densely  clotfaed  witfa  silky  wool.  Stigmas  ovate,  sessile.  Bracteas 
very  sha^,  black.  {Hook.  Br.  Fl.)  Wild  about  Lewes,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Borrer  thinks  tfaat  tfais  is  probably  alHed  to  the  jS*.  holosericea  WUld.y  and 
distinguishes  it  from  S.  acuminata  Smtth  by  its  sessile  pale-coloured  stigmas, 
and  leaves  greener  and  more  rugoseabove,  and  more  istrongly  veined  beneatfa. 
{Ibid.)  S.  faolosericea  WiUd.  is  noticed  by  Smitfa  {Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  230.),  as 
a  native  of  Germany,  not  so  of  Britain.  It  is  recorded  in  tfae  HorUu  Bri- 
tannictts,  as  introduced  into  Britain  in  1822.  Smith  has  remarked,  besides, 
that  fae  believes  a  kind  of  osier,  called  the  velvet  osier,  to  be  idendcal 
with  S.  holosericea  Wilid.,  and  that  tfae  velvet  osier  is  mucfa  valued  for 
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some  kiiids  of  wickerwork.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  at  Messn. 
Loddige8'8. 

•  ?  f  80.  5.  MiCHELiA^NA  Forbe».    Michers  Wllow. 

Ident^laUkm.    Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  las. 

Sfmmymet.    ?  S.  hoioMricM  wmd.,  4.  p.  706.  {FbrUi^ :  ?  S.  holoMrtoca  var.  (Borr^  in  «  letter.) 

7»«  S€xe$.    The  male  plant  is  flgurtd  aod  described  in  Sit.  Wob.    Bfr.  Forbes  bad  not  teen  the 

flotren  of  the  female 
S$igra9iiigt.    SaL  Wob.,  t.  ia&  j  and  J^.  13&  in  pi  IflSft 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed ;  flat  and  yitlous 
aboye;  greyish,  downy,  and  reticulated  beneath.  Stipules  ovate,  acute, 
serrat^.  Filatnents  lone,  yellowish.  Anthers  yellow.  Bractea  ellipdcal, 
hairy.  {Sal.  Wob,,  p.  269.)  Fiowering  in  April.  This  plant  srows  to  the 
height  of  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  although  it  has  not  been  cultivated  above  four 
years.  The  branches  of  the  preceding  year  are  of  a  dark  brownish  green 
colour,  and  son^what  yillous ;  those  of  the  present  year*8  growth  more  of 
a  yeilowish  brown,  and  densely  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence.  Leaves 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  lanceolate  or  ovate-Ianceolate  when  fiilly  grown  ; 
flat,  villous,  and  ultimately  shining  above;  reticulated,  greyish,  soft  and 
downy  beneath ;  upper  leaves  dendculated  with  small  glandular  teeth, 
endre  towards  the  base ;  lower  leaves  auite  entire,  CTaduallv  smaller.  Foot- 
fltalks  about  ^  in.  long,  downy,  pale  yellow.  Caduns  of  the  male  copious, 
nearly  sessile,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  r  orbes 
doubts  whether  tnis  may  not  be  the  S.  holosericea  of  Wllldenow ;  but  he 
retains  the  name  of  S.  MicheltaTta,  which  he  received  with  the  plant  from 
the  Hordcultund  8ociety*s  Ckirden,  dll  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
catkins  of  the  female,  so  as  to  aid  him  in  coming  to  a  decision.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum. 

1  81.  5.  FERRUGi^NEA  Andersoiu    The  £enu^ov»Jeaved  Sallow,  or 

waiow. 

Utntiflcatitm.    Andenon  Ma  ;  Forbel  io  Sal.  Wobi,  No.  138, ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.f66&  ; 

Hook.Br.FL.ed.a.,p.4S7. 
Tke  Sexet.    Both  aexet  are  detoribed  and  flgured  in  Sng.  Boi.  SiqipL :  the  female  it  deacrlbed  and 

flgured  in  Sal.  fVob. 
Engrawhigt.    SaL  Wob.,  Nal9&  ;  Bng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t.£fl65. ;  andour>^.  128.  in  p.iaS7. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c.    Leaves  lanceolate,  having  at  the  edge  wavy  crenatures  and 

small  teeth  ;  hairy  with  minute  hairs  on  both  surfii^es,  paler  on  the  under 

one ;  thin  in  substance.     Stipules  small,  half-ovate.  Bracteas  oblong-lanceo- 

late.     Oyary  silky,  stalked.     Style  about  as  lone  as  the  oblong  sd^mas. 

(Borrer  in  £ng.  Bot,  Supjd.)   The  late  Mr.  6.  Anderson,  who  disdnpuished 

and  named  the  species,  discovered  it  near  Carlisle,  in  1809 ;  and  found  it 

afterwards  in  Fifeshire  and  other  coundes  of  Scotland;  and  by  the  Thamea, 

ncar  Windsor,  Reading,  8cc,    The  female  has  been  observed,  also,  near 

Nuthurst,  Sussex.   ^ld.)    The  following  descripdon  is  taken  fi-om  that 

given  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  Sal,  Wob. : — *  A  bushy  shrub  or  low  tree ;  flowering 

in  Apru,  and  erowin^,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  to  the  height 

of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  shordsh,  green,  fuscous  branches,  round,  downy,and 

somewhat  of  a  rusty  hue  when  young,  especially  towards  autumn ;  but  of  a 

more  pale  yellow  in  an  earlier  state.    Leaves  from  2^  in.  to  3  in.  long ; 

obovate-lanceolate,   tapering  towards  the  base,  with  rather  long  oblique 

points ;   flat,  villous»  and  dark  green  above ;  densely  silky,  reticulated,  and 

greyish  beneath ;  lower  leaves  entire,  scarcdy  1  in.  lonff ;  upper  ones  finely 

serrated  towards  the  apex,  or  rather  fiiroished  with  £stant,  minute,  glan- 

dular  teeth,  endre  towards  the  base;  the  rusty  hue  also  visible  in  the 

older  leaves.    Catkins  of  the  female  from  l  in.  to  \\m.  long,  appearing 

before  the  leaves.*'    Mr.  Forbes  deems  this  a  kind  of  sallow ;  and  its 

rounded  tumid  buds  show  an  affinity  to  the  sallows.    Mr.  Borrer  has  placed 

it  in  the  group  ViminMes,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  comes  nearest  to  S. 

Smitht^ :  he  adds,  of  the  young  leaves,  that  "  the  newly  expanded  leaves 

of  the  male  are  beautifully  tinged  with  brownish  purple,  which  is  nearly. 
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or  in  ffeneral  ouite,  wanting  in  the  fcmale.  Tbeir  ndes,  in  tbat  stage  of 
growtn,  are  closely  rolled  back,  as  is  unial  in  the  group  to  which  this 
species  belongs."  {Enf.Bot,)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  at 
Henfield,  and  at  Flitwick :  at  the  latter  place,  one  tpedmeny  seren  years 
planted,  is  10  fl.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  also  in  the 
Ooldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  whence  we  have  had 
specimens  of  both  sexes. 

f  82.  S,  acumina'ta  Smiih.     The  acuminated-/roofd^  or  large4eavedy  Sailow, 

or  WiUow. 


FI.  Hibmi.,  pt  1.  p.  250. 
Jpmmjim-    &  unccolkta  Sfringt. 
Tke8ese$.    Tbe  feaule  !•  deKribed  in  Sng.  Ft,  and  flgured  in  Bmg.  Boi.  andin  Stf.  Wob.     Koch 

bM  dcwribcd  ibe  male,  ifwbat  be  bas  detcilbed  belonn  to  UiU  sMciet. 
EynnimgM.    E%BoC.,  1 1434. ;  SiL  Wob.,  No.  131.  }Tllajne  AbbikL,  1. 193. ,  oux  Jlg.  ISad.;  and 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  wavy,  finely 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  tben  kidney- 
shaped.  Catkins  cjrlindrical.  Ovarv  stalked,  ovate,  hairy.  Style  as  long 
as  the  undivided  stigmas.  (Sndth  E,  F,)  A  nadve  of  England,  in  wet 
grounds ;  flowerinff  in  April  and  May.  Neither  Mr.  Borrer  nor  Mr.  Forbes 
has  ever  found  tbis  species  wild.  (HooA,  Br,  Fl,,  ed.  %)  Localities  in 
Ireland  for  it  are  stated  in  Mackay*s  Flora  Hibermca,  Smith  and  Forbes 
place  this  kind  amon^  the  true  sallows.  (Ibid,)  In  its  upright  mode  of 
growth,  in  the  shapeofits  leaves,  and  in  its  general  babit,  it  agrees  much 
better  with  S,  viminalis,  S,  stipuUris,  and  S,  Smithuma  than  with  any  of 
the  sallow  tribe.  At  Florence  Court,  where  I  collected  specimens  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  it  has  become  a  tree  of  about  20  ft.  high,  although  grow- 
ingin  an  elevated  situation.  (Mackay  in  Flora  Hibem,)  The  following  de- 
scription  is  derived  firom  Eng,  Fl,  and  Sal,  Wob,,  chiefly  fi^om  the  former  :  — 
Generally  of  more  humble  growth  than  the  S.  ciprea ;  though  sometimes 
becoming  a  lofty  tree,  with  upright,  or  less  spreading,  branches,  which  are 
always  minutely  downy,  and  very  soft  to  the  touch.  Leaves  of  a  totally 
difierent  shape,  commonly  3  in.  or  4m.  long,  and  1  in.at  least  in  breadth ; 
elliptic-lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  either  flat  or  soroewhat 
rugg^,  with  copious,  though  shallow  and  uneoual,  marginal  notches ;  the 
upper  side  green  and  smooth,  except  the  miorib ;  under  side  paler,  and, 
in  a  youne  state,  glaucous ;  delicatelv  soft  and  downy,  with  a  prominent 
reddish  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks,  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  mea- 
suring  fiill  ^in.  Catkins  of  the  female  cylindrical.  {Smith,)  A  very  distinct 
sallow,  soon  recognised  to  be  different  fi-om  S,  macrostipul^ea  (Forhet) 
by  its  downy  germen,  and  much  larger  leaves.  (Id,)  There  are  plants  at 
\vobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  (where  there  is  a  var.  called  S,  a.  alpina), 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s.  Specimens  fi^m  the  latter  arboretum,  also 
bearing  the  names  of  S,  lerpyllifblia  and  S.  r^pens,  were  S,  acuminita. 

App.  i.     Vimindles  in  the  Cotmtry^  but  not  described. 

S.  triekocdrpa.  A  spedmen  obUined  from  MeMn.  Loddifet.  under  tbis  name,  tecmi  the  uune  m 
S.  iDcina,  according  to  a  ipecimen  of  tbe  latter  obtained  of  Hr.  Brook* ;  but  It  may  b#  an  allied 
kind,  not  yet  deacribed. 

Group  xvi.     Cinerece  Borrer. 
Sallowt,  —  Treet  and  Shrubt,  unlh  roundith  ihaggjf  Leaocty  and  thick  Catkint. 


^fflffl 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.     Ovary  tomentose  with  silky  tomentum.     Leaves 
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mostlj  obonite,  toothed,  grey  or  hoarj,  more  or  leu  wrinkled ;  very  veiny 
benestfa ;  ttipuled  branches  downy.  Plants  trees  or  sbrubs.  The  group 
indudef  the  kinds  of  willow  thul  are  usuallv  called  the  sallows.  (Hook, 
Br.  Fl^  ed.  2.,  adapted.)  The  sallows  are  known  b^  their  obofate,  or 
roondedy  downy  leaTes,  and  thick,  earlr,  silken  catkms,  with  prominent, 
yeUow,  cfistinct  ttameni^  2  to  a  flower.  (Smith  Eng,  Fi.^  iy.  p.  216.)  Not 
a  few  of  the  group  Nigndmtes  Borrer  abo  haye  b^  regarded  as  sallows. 
Mr.  Borrer,  however,  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
apeciea,  or  suppoeed  species,  of  this  group,  ^nd  of  the  group  Nlflic&ntes ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  are  placed  wrongly.  (Borrer  in 
alettar.) 

m  83.  5.  PA^LLiDA  Fofhet.    The  pale  Willow. 

irfnilMr«rriw.    PoibcilnSd.  Wob.,No.06. 

Tke  Sexe$.    Tbe  taale  is  dMoribed  «mI  OgnKd  in  8aL  Wok, 

Mmgrmima^.    SkL  Wob.,Na  96. ;  aml^.  96.  inp.  16Sa 

Spec,^  Ckar^y  4^.  Leayes  lanoeolate,  obovate,  acute,  serrated;  villous  and 
yeiny  above ;  beneath  reticulated,  elaucous,  and  cottony.  Branches  slender, 
pale,  yillous.  Sdgmas  ovate,  deeply  toothed  or  cloyen  at  the  base. 
Oyary  nearly  sessfle,  ovate,  lanceolate,  silky.  Style  scarcely  so  long  as  the 
ovate  undiyided  stigmas.  (&/.  Wob,^  p.  191.)  A  natiye  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowerinc  in  April  and  May.  Stem  erect.  A  slender- 
growing  shrub,  with  short,  palish  green,  round,  yillous  branches ;  those  of 
Uie  preceding  jrear  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  delicately  warty.  The 
leayes  about  2  m.  long,  oboyaS^-lanceolate,  or  oilen  somewliat  spathulate ; 
duil  green,  veiny,  and  yillous  on  their  upper  surfiM^e ;  glaucous,  downy,  or 
rather  coyered  with  a  whitish  cottony  substance,  beneath,  and  reticulated ; 
the  midrib  and  arched  yeins  prominent.  Footstalks  shordsh.  Oyary  almost 
sessile.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  and  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney 
arboretums. 

•  8i.  S.  WiLLDBNoy/^Vii  Forbes.    WiIldenow's  Willow. 

liemmemtkm.    Ftebet  in  8aL  Wob.,  No.  41. 

neScMet.    TbefemeleUdeKribedandflgaredin  JW.iro*. 

Emgrawii^.    Pofbet  in  SeLWob.,  Na  4L  ;  and/f.  41.  in  p.  1613. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic  lanceolate,  toodied,  or  bluntly  serrated  at  the 
baseand  tip;  theoldleayesslabrousandglaucous  beneath ;  youngones densely 
downy.  Stipules  large,  hafr-heart-shaped,  toothed,  glabrous.  Branches  gla- 
brous,  yillous  when  young.  Oyary  stalked,  yery  silky,  ovate.  St^le  glabrous. 
Stigmas  notched.  (Sal,  Wob.,  p.  81.^  Natiye  country  uncertain.  A  low- 
growing  shrub,  with  brownish  brancnes»  which  are  green  and  yillous  when 
young.  The  catkins  appear  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  **  A  yery  dis- 
tinct  uid  handsome  species.  The  leaves  bear  a  similarity  to  those  of  the 
Jlfyrica  carolinikna,  but  are  mnch  larger  on  the  young  shoots.  The  S, 
myricdides  MUhienberg  (SmUh  in  Ree^t  Cyclo,)  is  a  yery  diferent  plant.** 
(Forbet.) 

m  85.  S,  Pontedeba'2^^  Willd.    Pontedera's  Willow. 

Uemlifieatiom.    WUld.  Sp.  P!.,  4.  pflSL;  Smith  in  Seeili  Cydo.,  No.  18. ;  Kocb  Coran.,p.Sl  ( 

FoAm  in  8eL  Wob.,  No.  4SL 
^momgmte».    8.  pumito  elpine  nigrieeM,  foHo  oteeclno  ■emto»  PoMU  Comtp.,  148,  146. ;  S.  Pon. 

tSlKrBeller«fiApp.a«f  FL  Ped..45.*  VIU.  !>rifrs.  p.  7fl6.  ^   ^  ,  .  ^    _,^^      ,  ^        ,  / 
TkeSemeg.    Tbe  nuue  it  noCiced  in  Kocn't  ipeciflc  cfaaracter ;  Uie  flmiale  is  deicribed  and  flgnred  in 

Saii  Wok. 
Emgrmotmti.    8U.  Wob..  No.43. ;  our  J^.im;  and/f.  4a  in  p.  16ia 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leayes  elliptical,  serrated,  acute,  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath, 
andobtuseat  their  base;  the  midrib,  footstalks,  and  young  leayes  hairy. 
Oyary  oblong  and  downy.  (Sal.  Wob,^  p.85.)  A  na&ye  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1821,  and  flowering  before  the  expansion  of  the  leayes, 
in  April.  It  is  described  by  Willdenow  as  a  shnib,  2  ft.  or  dft.  high ;  but, 
in  the  Wobum  salictum,  Bu*.  Forbes  has  found  it  attain  the  hdght  of  12  ft. 
or  13ft.  in  four  years.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  crowded 
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maag  otber  tpccict  of  5Miz,  it  wm  16ft.  hiA  in  18d4,  after  bmg  10  years 

eiitecL  This  speciet  fofToas  an  upright  burav  shrub^or  tree,  with  elliptical 
▼ea ;  the  lower  ones  entire ;  the  upper  finely  serrated,  green,  and  a  little 
▼illous;  thining  aboye)  glaiicout,  pubescent,  reticulated,  and  yrhitish  be- 
neath.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  FUtwick,  Hen6eld,  Ooldworth,  and 
Hackney. 

t  86.  S,  MACROsTiPtJLA^CBA  Forbci.    The  large-stipuled  Sallaw, 

Idm^lcaUon,    Forbe*  in  Sal.  Wob..  No.  1». 

Tke  Mema.    Tbe  finiMto  U  dcscribecl  «nd  flfured  in  8ml.  Wok. 

Magrav^.    Sd.  Wobc,  No.  130. ;  And/f.  130.  in  p.l«7. 

Spec.  Ckar,^  Sfc,  Leaves  eliiptic-laaceolate,  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated,  endre  towards  the  btae ;  upper  side  dull  green  and  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath.  Stipules  very  large,  toothed,  often  cloyen.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate-subulate,  elabrous.  Stigmas  parted.  (SaL  Wob,^  p.  259.)  A  nadve  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  nowering  in  April  and  May.  A 
rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark  green,  round,downy  branchei,  marked  with 
small  yellow  or  reddish  spots;  the  low»  branches  pendulous.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  dm.  or  4in.  long,  and  l^in.  or  more  m  breadth; 
base  obtuse,  entire,  dilated  above  the  middle ;  margins  rather  distinctly 
serrated ;  the  upper  side  green  and  glabrous ;  under  5de  glaucous,  with  a 
downy  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  measurine 
fiiU  f  in.  long.  Stipules  large.  Young  leaves  purplish,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
pubescent.  Adult  ones  rather  coriaceous,  copiously  roarked  beneath  with 
dark  blotches.  Catkins  of  the  female  fW>m  l^in.  to  2  in.  long.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  at  Hackney. 

•  S  87.  S.  INCANB^SCENS  ?  Sckl,    The  whitish^Uaved  Sallow, 

IdadmeaOm^    ?  SchL  m  quoted  in  Sweet  HorL  BriL,  ed.  1830.  p.  400. ;  Farbee  in  m.  Wobc,  No.  180. 
Tkt  Sues.    Tbe  fenuile  is  dcMnibed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wok. 
Engrawmgs.    8at  Wob.,  Na  ISa  j  aod  Jlg.  ISO.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  serrated  or  denticulated ;  greyish 
green  and  downy  above;  very  downy,  whitish,  and  reticulated  bencAtfa. 
Stipules  rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  downy.  Style  sbort. 
Stigmas  ovate,  entire.  {Sal,  Wob,^  p.  239.)  A  native  of -Switzerland.  Intro- 
dumi  in  1823.  Flowering  in  Bfarch,  at  which  time  the  catkins  are  nearly 
sessile ;  and  acain  in  August.  A  bushy  shrub  or  tree ;  the  branches  round, 
pubescent,  and  of  a  muddy  ^een  colour,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  spots, 
naving  the  appearance  of  being  besmeared  with  clay.  Leaves  obovate,  about 
2  in.  long,  anda  little  more  than  1  in.  wide ;  margins  a  little  revolute ;  deeply 
denticulated ;  dentidesalittleglandular;  the  upper  side  densely  pubescent, 
wrinkled  ;  the  midrib  ferruginous ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticulated,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  prominent  arched  veins ;  midrib  pale  beneath,  and  pro- 
minent.  Footstalks  shortish  and  stout,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy. 
Catklns  from  1  in.  to  1}  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
ieaves,  in  Blarch;  and  again  in  August.  ''IIl  adapted  to  any  usefiil 
purpose."  (Forbet,)       . 

mt  QS,  S,  PANNO^SA  Forbet,     Hie  clothJeatfed  Sallaw, 

Uemt^catim    Focbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  1£S. 

TkeSete».    Tbe  female  ia  dcwribed  aod  figuced  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravingi.    SaL  Wob.,  t  lfi& ;  and  J^.  133.  in  p.  16S& 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptie-obovate,  serrated;  green  and  downy  above, 
greyish  and  densely  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  larffe,  serrated,  glaucous. 
Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  silky,  on  a  short  footstalk .  Style  glabroua.  Sdg- 
mas  undivided.  {Sal,  Wob,^  p.  245.)  A  nadve  of  Switzerland.  Introduc^ 
in  1824,and  flowering,  in  die  Wobum  salictum,  in  April  ahd  May.  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  h^ght  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  oblique  spreading  branches, 
which  are  of  a  darkisb  fuscous  colour,  and  closely  covered  with  a  short 
pubescence ;  the  young  twigs  are  of  a  |reyish  brown,  and  densely  downy. 
Leaves  ftom  U  in.  to  2  in.  long,  about  l  m.  m  hreadth ;  elliptic-obovate;  duU 
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green  and  downv  on  their  upper  surfiice ;  greyish,  densely  piibescent,  and 
denticulated  with  prominent  arched  veins  beneath ;  the  small  ones  nearly 
covered  with  pubescence ;  the  margins  serrated,  entire  towards  the  base ; 
dp  oblique.  Many  of  the  leaves  are  opposite  or  nearly  so,  and  altemate, 
on  the  teme  branch.  Footstalks  stout.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

f  Variety,  Mr.  Forbes  received  a  kind  of  <S&lix,  under  the  name  of  S, 
m6Ilis,  which,  as  compared  with  S,  panndsa,  had  its  leaf,  catkin,  ovary,  and 
bractea  larger ;  and  the  catkins  oflen  recurved,  and  devoid  of  floral  leaves. 
Mr.  Forbes  expresses  himself  doubtfiil  whether  it  is  suffidently  distinct 
from  S.  pannosa  to  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

m  89.  S,  MUTA^BiLis  Forbes.    The  changeabte  Willow,  or  Sallaw. 

Jthniificmtiom,    Forbet  In  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  160. 
Tke  Sates.   The  female  !•  dewribed  In  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Char,j  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic,  remotelv  serrated ;  dull  green  and  pubescent 
above ;  pale  glaucous  and  hairy  benoith.  Stipules  rounded,  serrated,  and 
minute.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,-  silky.  Style  somewhat  elon- 
sated  and  stout.  Stigmas  cloven.  It  bears  an  affinity  to  S.  pannosa  in  cat- 
kins  and  mode  of  growth.  (Sak  Wob.,  p.  288.)  A  native  of  Switserland. 
Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  Branches  densely 
downy,  copiously  beset  with  somewhat  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dull 
ffreen  colour  above,  pale  and  hairy  beneath,  with  prominent  veins,  the  sub- 
divisions  of  which  form  a  rectangular  network ;  tneir  substance  is  rather 
of  a  thin  crackling  texture ;  the  young  leaves  are  very  hairy  in  their  earliest 
state.    There  are  plants^  at  Wobura  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

^  9(L  S.  ciNE^REA  L.    The  grey  Saliow,  or  ash-coloured  Willow. 

IdenMeaikm.  lio.  Sp.  PL,  1449. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,4.  11.690.,  excluiiTely  of  the  lyn.  orViUart; 
Smlth  la  Reet*t  Cydo.fNo.  94.,  where  Smith  has  remaned  that  Willdenow'i  detcription  dlMffreet, 
In  rame  point^  with  hii  pUnt :  Smlth  Eng.  Bot..  1. 1897. ;  Eng.  FL,  4  p.  215. ;  Forbef  in  Sal  Wob., 
No.  185.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S. :  Mackaf  F1.  Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.250. 

Sjfnonifme*.  S.  cintrea  var.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  36.  The  following  information  ia  derived  (Vom  Mr. 
Borrer.  Smith  has  erroneoiuly  cited.  in  hii  Ft.  Br.,p.  1061,  the  S.  <faphn61des  FiUar*  aa  a  lyno- 
nyme  of  S.  dndrea  SmitM  ;  aod  thla  baa  led  Koch  (Comm.,  p.  93.)  to  cite  S.  cindrea  SfiutA  as  a 
•ynenyme  of  S.  ilaphnflldes  ViUar$. 

The  Sesoi.    Both  aexes  are  flgured  in  SaL  Wob.    The  male  ii  flgured  in  Sng.  Bot. 

Bngravingt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1897. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  125. ;  our>i;g.  1338.;  and>i;g.  18&  in  p.  169& 

Spcc.  Char.^  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Lower  leaves  endre ;  upper  serrated,  obovate- 
lanceolate ;  glaucous,  downy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  beneath.  Stipules 
half-heart-shaped,  serrated.  Ovary  silky ;  its  staUc  half  as  long  as  the 
lanceolate  bracteas.  {SmUh  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of  £ng- 
land,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in 
April,  and  again  in  September.  The  foUowing  descrip- 
tion  is  taken  from  the  more  detailed  one  of  Smith  in  his 
EnglUh  Fhra:-^**  A.  tree,  20 ft.  or  30 ft.  high,  if  left  to 
its  natural  growth ;  but  in  hedges  or  thickets  it  is  more 
dwarf  and  bushy.  It  is  readily  to  be  distingubhed  ftom 
other  common  willows,  by  its  rusty  gUttering  hue,  which 
Hes  more,  perhaps,  in  the  fine  veins  of  its  leaves,  than  in 
the  pubescence  sprinkled  over  them,  which  consists  of* 
minute,  prominent,  shining  hairs,  totaUy  unlike  the  de- 
pressed  silkiness  of  the  species  of  the  groups  Glaucce, 
Fuscse,  and  /^osmarinifolias.  The  rusty  colour,  indeed, 
increases  after  the  spedmens  have  been  long  dried,  but  ^^^ 
is  visible  in  some  degree  in  the  growing  plant,  especially  towards  the 
autumn.  The  branches  are  glabrous,  rc^dish  brown,  and  crooked ;  and 
the  voung  ones  are  sdender,  spreading,  and,  in  an  early  state,  downy.  On 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  ycar  the  lower  Icaves  are  nearly  or  quite  endre, 
1  in.  or  ]  Jin.  lone,  obovate,  with  a  short  obUque  point,  on  shortish  slen- 
der  footstalks,  widiout  sdptries ;  the  upper  ones  twice  as  large,  variously 
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serrsted,  with  half-hesrt-shaped  sdpules,  strongly  serrated,  or  toothed,  vari- 
OU8  in  size,  but  never  very  Uirge.'*  According  to  Smith,  S.  cin^rea  is  the  least 
usefnl  of  the  sallows ;  but  its  branches,  when  two  years  old,  are  used  for 
bands  and  coarse  wickerwork.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  and 
in  the  Hackneyarboretum. 

Farieties,  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  has  va- 
riegated  leaves;  and,  as  this  is  a  rare  character  aroong  willows,  it  merits  a 
dt6«inct  notice.  Smith,  in  his  EngHsh  Fiora,  hr,\p.  216.,notices  having  re- 
eeived  a  specimen  of  such  a  variety  from  Oermany.  Mr.  Forbes  has  since 
found  twoplants  with  slightly  variegated  leaves,  growing  in  the  Wobum 
phmtations.  He  has  fi^;iired  some  of  these  leaves,  6rom  which  it  anpears 
that  they  are  blotched  with  small  yellow  blotches.  Koch  has  referred  to  S. 
dn^rea  L.^  as  varieties,  S.  cin^rea  SmUA,  S.  aqu^dca  Smiih,  and  S.  oleifolia 
"     \. 

2  91.  S.  AQUA^TICA  Smith.    The  Water  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Ir.,  p.  1065. :  Wflld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  701. :  ?  Haync  Abblld..  p  S48. ;  Smith 
«*■  Cvcla.  No.  118. ;  &fif .  Fl.,  4  p.  818. ;  Forbe*  in  SiO.  Wob.,  No.  187.  i 
ckay^i  F1.  Hibem.,  pt  1.  pi  250. 


Idtn^fieatkm.     SmlUi  FL  Br.,i 

Eng.  Bot,  1 1437. ;  in  ReWi  t^       ,  ,       , 

Hook.]Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3. ;  Mackay^i  F1.  Hibem.,  pt  1.  pi  S 
aMttomfmf.    S.  cinires  rar.  Koch  Ccmm.,  p.  3& 
fhe  Sese$.    BoUi  wxei  are  figured  in  5a/.  FFo6.,and  In  Hamie  Jbbiid.,  if  the  kind  ia  identlcal :  the 

female  ia  flgured  in  Emg.  &tt. 
Emgnuihutt.    ?  Hayne  AbblkL,  1. 191. ;  £ng.  Bot,  1. 1497. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  1£7. ;  and  oar;^.  187. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Stem  and  branches  erect.  Leaves  stightly  serrated,  obovate- 
elliptical,  minutely  downy,  flat,  rather  ghuicous  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
toothed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  Eng.  Fl.) 
A  nattve  of  England,  in  wet  hedgerows,  swampy  places,  &c. ;  and  flowerine  in 
April.  Most  ofthe  following  particulars  are  derived  (rom  Smith'8  description 

SVen  in  his  EngUth  Flora :  —  Stem  gene*^y  bushy,  rarely  formin^  a  tree. 
ranches  numerous,  upright ;  the  young  ones  slender,  hoary,  or  finefy  downy, 
leafy  throughout,often  angular.  Leaves  on  rather  slender  downy  footstalks, 
elUptic-oblong,  acute,  about  2  in.  in  len^h,  flat,  not  wavy,  though  serrated 
about  the  middle  and  towards  the  extremity,  narrowest  atthe  base ;  the  lower 
ones  on  each  branch  gradually  smaller,  quite  endre,  obovate,  rounded 
and  obtuse;  the  lowest  of  ail  not  |in.  long,  all  soft  and  pliant,  of  a  dull 
grevish  green,  redculated  with  minute  veins ;  not  ruAged,  but  even,  and  fi- 
naliv  gUSrous  on  the  imper  side;  glaucousand  minutely  downy  undemeath. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  perfectly  distinct  kind  from  S. 
cioerea  and  S.  oleif)51ia;  being  without  the  rusty  hue  of  these  species  ujpon 
the  leaveSy  which  are  also  much  broader,  and  of  a  thinner  texture.  The 
branches,  or  twigs,  are  very  brittle,  and  not  adapted  to  any  economical  pur- 
pose,  except  thaS,  perhaps,  of  heing  used  for  fire-wood. 

J.  92.  S.  OLBiFoYiA  Smiih,    The  Olive-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Idmiffleatiom.  Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1065. ;  WiUd.  Sp  PL ,  4.  a  708. ;  Smlth  Eng.  Bot.  1 1408: ;  Rees*t 
Crda^  lia ;  Ena^Fl,  4.  p.H9. ;  Forbea  In  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  126. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL.ed.  3. ;  Mackay 

Samoi^me.    i.  cio^ca  var.  Koek  Comm.,  p.  S6. 

ne  Sejet.    Both  •exet  are  flgured  In  SaL  Wob. :  themale  If  flgured  In  Bng.  Bot. 

MagremiagM.    Bng.  Bot,  1 14& ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  1S&  ;  and  Jlg.  lt&  in  ^.1696. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  straight  and  spreadinc.  Leaves  obo- 
vate-lanceokte,  flat,  rather  rigid,  minutely  toothed,  acute,  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated,  and  finely  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  smaII,notched,  androunded.  Cat- 
kins  oval,  nearly  half  as  broad  as  long.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  England, 
in  wet  hedgerows ;  and  flowering,  in  Uie  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Ab^v»  in 
March,  aml  again  in  August.  The  foUowing  particulars  are  derived  from 
Eng.  FL  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  firom  the  former.  Truly  arboreouR ;  and,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  becoming  as  tall  as  a  common  crab  tree,  thoush  not  of  so 
stout  a  habit  as  S.  ciiprea,  except  as  regards  the  catkins.  The  branches 
are  rounded,  and,  when  young,  somewhat  angular,  brown,  more  or  less  hoary 
with  short  down,  very  soft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  spread  but  moderately, 
and  are  firom  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  length,  and  i  in.,  at  most,  in  breadth,  elliptic- 
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lanceolate,  taperin^  at  each  end,  and  somewhat  oboyate,  acute,  not  pomted ; 
at  first  aight,  seemmg  endre  or  minutely  serrated ;  but  they  are  more  gene- 
rally  boi^ered  with  glandular  teeth :  the  upper  side  is  green,  ilat,  even,  ob- 
scurely  hoary  rather  than  downy ;  under  side  paler,  slighUy  glaucous,  with 
copious,  prominent,  reticulated,  minutely  hairy  veins,  acquiring  by  dme  a 
portion  of  the  rusty  hue  of  iS^.  cin^ea.  Their  substance  is  firm  rather  than 
coriaceous ;  and  in  the  earliest  state  they  are  densely  downy.  Footstalks 
rather  short  and  downv.  Catkins  remarkably  large,  appearin^  before  the 
leaves ;  and  that  of  the  female  about  2  in.  long  when  at  maturity.  Distinguished 
from  S,  cinerea  and  S,  aqudtica  by  the  coriaceous  texture  of  its  leaves, 
which  yery  much  resemble  those  of  Quercus  Plex.  When  cut  down,  the 
plant  produces  tough  twigs,  that  are  adapted  for  baskets  or  wickerwork. 
The  two-years-old  shoots  may  also  be  used  with  adyantage  for  making 
wattled  hurdles,  crates,  &c. ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  S.  cinerea. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  and  Goldworth. 

5  93.  S.  GEMiNA^TA  Forbes,    The  twm-catkm  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

JdentMeatiom.    SbI.  Wob.,  No.  129. 

Tke  Sexes.    The  male  i»  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Bngravkng$.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  139. ;  and  fig-  1S9.  in  pi  1637. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.  Leayes  oboyate-lanceolate,  serrated ;  deep  green,  shining, 
and  yeiny  aboye ;  reticulated,  hairy,  and  paler  beneath.  Stipules  rounded 
and  toothed.  Branches  brownish,  downy  when  young.  Catkms  large,  often 
two  or  three  bursting  forth  from  the  same  bud.  Anthers  yellow.  Bractea 
obovate  and  hairy.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  257.)  Native  country  not  stated :  perhaps 
it  is  Britain ;  for  Mr.  Forbes  received  the  kind  from  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  under 
the  name  of  S,  cinerea ;  and  a  spedmen  of  the  same  kind  has  subsequently 
been  observed  in  the  Smithian  herbarium.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and 
flowering  in  March.  This  appears  a  rapid-growing  tree,  producinj;  long, 
round,  brown,  brittle  branches,  downy  only  when  young,  and  dtstantly 
marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  upper  leaves  are  above  3in.  long,  with 
sharp  points,  serratec^  and  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  shape ;  the  lower  obo- 
yate,  with  short  oblique  points,  and  rather  more  than  1  m.  broad  above  the 
middle;  entire,  glabrous,and  shining  on  their  upper  8iu*face,  except  while 
young,  when  they  are  hairy  on  both  sides ;  beneath,  copiousl^  besprinkled 
with  minute,  depressed,  shming  hairs,  and  very  distinctly  reticulated  with 
prominent  arched  veins  in  every  stage  of  growth.  Footstalks  downy,  dilated 
at  the  base,  somewhat  decurrent  and  brown  on  their  upper  side.  Catkins 
of  the  male  about  1  in.  long.  Distinguished  firom  S.  cm^rea  by  its  lonff 
narrow  leaves ;  large,  obtuse,  twin  catkins ;  and  obovate,  large,  rounded 
bracteas.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  94.  S.  CRi^sPA  Forbet.    The  ciwp-leaved  Willow. 

IdentUcatkm.    Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  42. 

Tke  Seseg.    The  male  i»  desoribed  and  flgured  In  SoL  Wob. 

Sngravingt.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  4S. ;  and^.  4fi.  in  p.  1613.  . 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  crisped,  wav  v  ^  glabrous  above ;  elau- 
cous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  whenyoung,  beneath.  Stipules  half- 
heart-shaped,  deciduous.  Branches  pale  green.  Catkins  small,  rounded. 
Anthers  red  before  they  burst,  afterwards  yellow.  Gland  bifid  or  trifid, 
reddish.  Bractea  obovate,  fringed.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  83.)  Native  country  un- 
certain.  A  low-growing  shrub,  with  round,  glabrous  pale  green  branches, 
which  are  villous  only  at  their  extremities  when  voung.  'Aie  catkins  are 
small,  and  burst  fortn  before  the  leaves,  in  March ;  amongst  the  earliest- 
flowering  of  the  species.  The  plant  flowers  again,  a  second  time,  in 
August. 

m  95.  S,  AURi*TA  L.    The  rotnui-eared,  or  trailingf  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

MmMieaihn.  Lin.  te.  Pl.,  8.  p.  1446. ;  Hoflhi.  SaL,  1.  d0.t.4.£Le.,t88.flL;  WiUd.  S^  PL,  4. 
n.700. :  Hajme  Abbiki^  p.  846. :  Koch  Comin^  p.  3B.  i  Smith  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  303.  t  a  f^  {  Eng. 
fiot,  1 1487. :  R«et*t  C^a,  No.  117. ;  Ens.  FI,4l  p.  8ia  ;  Foibee  in  SaLWobi,  Nal91 ;  Hook.  Br. 
Fl ,  «d.  a  ;  Macicay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  1.  pi  851. 
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aitmmme,    8. laUMML  mu.  Anim.,1007.  {ammnAXtck);  tlM  tnMtait  aykm,  lo  oftlM  In 

Noifrik.  iSmUM  E.  F.) 
IV  Seaen.    BoUi  mxw  an  dMcribcd  In  £^  A,  «m1  flgttrad  la  Emg.  Bot.,  te  &i4.  Wcb..  ■nd  te 

BMirnimgt.  HoAn.  SaL.  L  t  4  f.  1.,  S.  t  22.  f.  I. ;  Smitb  Un.  FL  L^ip.,  1 8.  £y ;  Hayne  AbbiUL, 
t  1«l7^«-  Bot,  1 1467. ;  SaL  Wobw,  No.  IM. ;  aiid  our;^.  IM.  In  fieOB, 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Branches  trailing.  LeaFee  somewhat  serrated,  conyex,  obo- 
Tate,  obtuse,  with  a  small  hooked  point;  hairy,  aod  reticulated  with  veins,  on 
both  sides.  ^t^^ules  roundish,  convex,  toothed.  Ovurv  silky,  stalked. 
Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (SnM  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of  £ngland,in  moist 
woods  and  thickets ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  bushy,  usually  3  ft. 
or  4  h.  high.  **  Branches  spreading,  or  trailing,  either  amongst  other  bushes, 
or  on  the  grotmd,  to  a  great  extent.  Leaves  various  in  size,  on  short,  stout, 
downy  footstalks,  obovate,  generally  1  in.  or  2  in.  long,  more  or  less  con- 
tracted  towards  the  base,  uiough  sometimes  rounded,  or  nearly  ovate  in 
that  part :  their  termination  is  often  remarkably  obtuse  or  abrupt,  with  a 
broad,  short,  recurved,  hooked,  or  oblique  point;  both  sides  hairy,  and  very 
rugged ;  the  upper  side  dark  green^  wrinkled  like  a  cabbace  leaf;  under  side 
paler,  rather  gUuicous."  {Simth  Eng.  FL)  **  Tbe  kaves  occasionally 
form  permanent  rosaceous  tufts  like  those  of  S,  H^ix,"  (Ibid.)  There 
are  male  and  female  plants  both  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  in  Messrs.  Loddices'8 
arboretum ;  and  from  the  ktter  we  have  received  a  specimen  of  S.  ambigua, 
which  seems  to  be  i^.  aurita. 

Faritties.  Roch  and  Smith  have  referred  the  S.  uligin^sa  Willd.  and  S.  aurita 
WiUd.  to  the  S.  aurita  L, ;  and  Koch  has  thus  contradistinguished  the  two 
fiormer  :  —  S.  uliginosa  Willd.  Taller.  Leaves  obovate.  S.  aurita  Wilid. 
Dwarfer.  Leaves  roundish^obovate,  smaller  by  half.  Mr.  Forbes  has  noticed 
that  a  variety  was  growins  in  the  Wobum  plantations  which  was  about  1  h. 
or  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  had  its  leaves  truly  obovate.  Koch  has  deemed  the 
S.  cladost^mma  Hayne  Dendr.  Fi.,  p.  191.  and  fig.  b,  c,  a  singular  variety  of 
S.  aurita,  and  characterised  it  as  having  2, 3,  or  4  stamens  to  a  flower,  and 
these  with  their  filaments  connate  to  beyond  the  middle.  We  have  a  spe- 
cimen  obtained  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  S.  aurita  micro- 
ph^lla,  whose  leaves  are  oblong,  and  do  not  look  of  the  affinity  of  S.  aurita. 
Smith  judged  (Flor.  Brit.  and  Eng.  FL\  the  S.  <^rea  pikmila,  fblio  subro- 
tundo,  sulSus  mcano,  of  Dillenius  in  icatt  Svn.,  to  be  a  dwarf  varie^  of  S 
aurita ;  but  Mr.  Borrer  has  expressed,  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supp,,  t  2733.,  his 
opinion  that  this  **  is  probably  a  synonyme  of  S.  ambfgua. ' 

•  96.  S.  LATiFoYiA  Forbei.    The  broad-leaved  WiHow,  or  Sallow. 

IdenMeattou,    FoibM  in  SoL  Wob.,  Na  118. 

Tke  Sluet.    Tfae  female  ii  deicribed  and  flgured  in  8aL  Wob. 

Engrawtng».    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  lia  ;  mdjlg.  HS.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  broadly  diiptic,  distantly  denticulated  towards  the 
base,  and  finely  serrated  towanis  the  point.  Sdgmas  half-moon-shaped,  ser- 
rated,  glabrous,  and  large.  Capsules  ovate,  silky,  and  footstalked.  Bractea 
ovate,hairy.  S^le  about  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.^  p.  235.)  Na- 
tive  coontry  not  stated.  Flowering  in  March.  A  straggling  plant,  with  strong, 
round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  of  a  brown  fScous  colour,  and  be- 
come  nearly  glabrous  towards  the  lower  end  in  autUmn.  Leaves  of  a  large 
elliptical  form,  a  little  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  thebase;  above,  green 
and  shining ;  beneath,  elaucous,  downy,  and  redculated ;  the  maigins  re- 
motely  denticulated,  and  nearly  entire  towards  the  base ;  finely  serrated  at  the 
apex.  Footstalks  k  in.  lone,  andpubescent.  Catkins  nearly  l  in.  long  when  at 
roaturitv.  A  kind  quitedistinct  from  evexy  other  of  this  section,  and  re- 
markable  for  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  which  differ  in  texture  firom  those  of 
S,  erisophf  lla,  that  are  also  broad.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield, 
and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

t  97.  S.  ca'prea  L.     Tbe  Goat  Willow,  or  thegreai  round-deaved  Saliow. 

IdenMeatkm.  Un.'  Spi  PL,  144a  m  {SmUk) ;  WilkL  Spi  PL,  i.  p.  70S.,  exclutiTely  of  the  ivnoiiyiae 
of  Fl.  Oan.  {Smah) ;  Hayne  AbbiM.,  pi  249. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 14SB. ;  Reefa  Cycla,  Na  196. ; 
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Eng.  n.t^-  P^SSS  {  ForiMt  in  Sd.  Wob.,  No.l2S. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  «d.  &,  p.  489.  j   Mackfty  FL 

Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  252. 
Sfnowifmef.    S.  ciiprea  Kock,  part  of,  Koeh  Comm.t  p.  37. ;  oommon  Black  Sallow,  Saugfa  in  York- 

gkire,  Grcy  Withy. 
DeriwttioH.    Thc  namc  caprte  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  reputed  fondneM  of  goats  for  the 

catkins,  as  exemplified  in  tbe  wooden  Cut  of  thc  venerable  Tragui,  their  namefakc.    CSmiih  In 

Eng.  FL) 
Tke  Sexes.    Both  •exes  are  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  both  in  Hmnu  Abhild. 
Engramngs.    Hotttn.  Sal.,  t.  3.  f.  l.,2.  t.  81.  f.  a.  b.  c.  {Smiik);  Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 192. ;   Eng.  Bot, 

1. 1488. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Ifo.  122. ;  ourjlg.  13SS.,  tnm  the  Sai.  Wob. ;  and  Jig.  1A34.,  repreMnting  the 

male,  waAfig.  1335  the  female»  both  ftom  Hoafs  Sal.  Atui.,  t  66,  67. ;  and  y^  122.  in  p.  1626. 
1333 


Spec.  Char.^^c,  Stem  erect.  Leaves 
roundish-ovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated,  waved;  pale  and  downy 
beneath.  Stipules  somewhat 
crescent-shaped.  Catkins  oval. 
Ovarystalked/ovate,8ilky.  Stig- 
mas  nearlysessile^and  undivided 
Capsules  swelling.  (Smith  E. 
F,)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  woods  and  dry  pastures,  common;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  The  following  traits  are  derived  from  Smith'8  fuller 
descnpdon  in  his 
EnsluhFlora:-'**^. 
moderate-sized  tree, 
with  spreading,  found, 
brown  or  purplish 
branches,  minutely 
downy  when  young. 
Leaves  larger  and 
broader  than  in  any 
otherofthegenus;  of 
a  deep  green  above, 
with  a  downy  rib; 
white  undemeath,  or 
rather  glaucous,  veiny, 
densely  clothed  with 
soft,  white,  cottony 
down ;  generallybroad- 
ly  ovate,  approaching 
to  orbicular,  with  a 
sharp  point ;  some- 
times  more  elliptical, 
either  rounded  or 
slightly  heart-shaped 
at  Uie  base;  varying 
in  length  from  2  in.  to 
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3in.;  the  margm  wayy,  and  more  or  less  strongly  serrated.  Footstalks 
stout,  downy.  Catkins  numerous,  much  eariier  tfaan  the  foliage,  and 
almost  sessile."  This  tree,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  obseryes,  ^  distinguishes  itself, 
in  the  spring,  by  being  looded  with  handsome  vellow  blossoms  before  any  of  • 
its  ieaves  appear.  The  catkins,"  both  of  the  miue  and  the  female,  ''are  broader 
and  shorter  than  in  most  of  thespedes wtth  crowded  flowers."  **  This  specie^y" 
Mr.  Forfoes  obeerves,  *'  has  several  very  xiduable  qualities.  The  bark  serves 
the  Highlanders  for  tanning,  and  is  no  mdifferent  substitute  for  the  dnchona 
in  aeues.  The  wood,  being  white,  tough,  and  smooth  in  grain,  forms  excellent 
hurdles,  and  good  handles  for  hatcneu.  It  is  also  used  for  charcoal,  and 
tn  the  manuracture  of  gunpowder,  &c*  The  catkins  are  much  resorted  to 
by  bees  for  honey."  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  243.)  Accordinff  to  AGtchell,  it  is  the 
best  underwood  for  coppices  that  we  have.  It  mSkes  good  fences ;  and 
sheep-hurdles  made  of  it  will  last  a  year  or  two  longer  than  those  made  of 
haxel ;  and  they  will  suit  every  situation,  wet  or  dry.  (Dendrologia,  p.  56.) 
The  flowering  branches  of  tliis  species  are  cailed  pauns,  and  are  gathered  by 
children  on  Easter  Sunda;^ ;  the  relics  of  the  Catholic  ceremony  formerly 
performed  in  commemoradon  of  the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusaiem. 
(See  Dr,  JoknttofCi  Flora  ofBerunck  ujxm  Tweed,) 

m  98.  S,  SPHACBLA^A  Stmth.    The  ynXhaeA-fiobaedUeaved  Willow, 
or  Saiiow, 

tdemtffieoHom.    flBlth  FL  Br^|K  1066. :  WlIkL  8pu  II.,  4.JP.  708. :  flnaUi  In  Rm*'*  Cycla,  Ma  1S5. ; 

Ed«.  Bot,  t  Sm ;  Eng.  n.,  4. jn  8M.  j  Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  ISl.  j  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  aW 
Smmmvmes.    S.  c^irai  var.  Koek  Comm.tp.SS. ;  8.  ciproi  S  Wakl.  Cmriat.,  p.  319.    *<  I  reGdT6d& 

•phaceUU  Sm^for  Uie  8.  ponuUfbUA  Sdklei^.*^For6m  in.M  H^) 
Tke  Seaeo.    BoUi  mzm  are  rtwciibed  in  Bng.  FL,  and  ilfured  in  Emg.  Boi.  and  in  8al.  Wob, 
Emiraolmgi.    Eng.  BoL,  t.  83». ;  S*l. . W<«.,  No.  181. ;  and  Jtg.  lif.  In  p.  1685. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  even,  veiny,  entire,  or 
slishtly  serrated ;  downy  on  both  sides ;  discoloured  at  the  point.  Sdpules 
half-heart-shaped,  toothed,  erect.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky. 
Stigmas  notched,  longer  than  the  stvle.  {Smilh  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of 
Britain;  found,  in  Scotland,  near  the  nead  of  Loch  'tky ;  and  flowerinff  in 
April  and  May.  A  small  bushy  tree,  5  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  the  young  brandies 
vcry  soft  with  dense,  hoary,  short,  velvet-like  down.  Leaves,  in  like  manner, 
soft  and  downy,  espedally  when  first  opening;  always  of  a  greyish  aspect ; 
their  shape  obovate  or  ellipticai,  with  a  smw  oblique  point ;  their  length 
l^  in.,  pmaps  2\  in.  at  their  full  growth;  the  margin  eitner  quite  entire,  or 
slightly,  spanngly,  and  unequaily  serrated ;  the  upper  side  light  green,  dothed 
with  fine  down,  which  finally  disappears ;  under  more  downy,  with  a  pro- 
minent  rib  and  veins,  hoary,  not  glaucous;  the  tip,  ftom  its  earliest  formationy 
nearly  naked,  green  or  brownish,  soon  looking  as  if  blasted  or  withered, 
and  niwuming  a  tawny  hue.  The  footstalks  are  shordsh,  and  thickly  downy. 
Catldns  on  short  hairy  stalks,  l^in.  long  when  matured.  Very  disdnct 
fi^m  every  other  British  wiilow  that  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen ;  and  readily 
known  by  its  whitish  woolly  leaves,  which  are  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  holes,  and  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  serrated  in  their  adult  state. 

Group  xvii.     Nigricintes  Borrer. 
Shrubs  wUh  long  Branches,  or  small  Treet,     Mottly  Saliowt, 

A  group  as  difficult  to  define  as  are  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  consdtuted. 
Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  stalked,  glabrous  or  silky.  Style  more  or 
less  2-deft.  Li  leaves,  many  of  the  kinds  approach  those  of  the  group 
Cinereae  yery  nearly,  having  ovate  or  obovate  ones ;  but  the  leaves  are  less 
wrinkled.  Plants  shnibs  with  long  branches,  or  small  trees.  {Hook,  Br. 
FL,  ed.  2.)    The  term  Migridmtes  wa  been  applied  to  this  group,  not,  as  it 
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bas  been  supposed,  in  aUusion  to  the  leaves  of  the  kinds  of  which  it  U  con- 
stituted  turmiiff  black  in  drying,  but  to  oiark  their  affinity  to  S,  nigricans 
Smiih,  a  well4inown  individual  of  their  number.  (Borrer  in  ,Eng,  BoL 
Suppl,y  t.  2795.)  In  this  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  characters  of  S. 
nf^cans  Smith  are  pretty  wdl  representative  of  those  of  each  of  the  kinds 
of  the  group.  Some  of  the  characters  of  S,  nigricans  Smith  are  described 
below,  No.  108.  According  to  Mr.  Borrer  (Eng,  BoU  Suppl,  t.  2729,)  it 
b  doubtful,  in  applicadon  to  ahnost  every  kind  of  the  group»  whether  it 
is  a  species  or  not. 

It  is  shown,  under  the  precedinff  group,  that  Mr.  Borrer  professes 
himself  not  acquainted  with  all  the  kinds  of  that  group  and  this ;  and 
that  he  may,  therefore,  have  placed  some  of  them  wrongly.  It  mav  in- 
terest  the  lovers  of  broad  grounds  of  distinction  in  species  to  know 
that  Koch,  who  has  applied  this  prindple  to  the  willows,  has  induded 
several  of  the  kinds  in  this  group»  which  are  treated  below  as  distinct  spe- 
des,  in  one  spedes.  Under  lus  spedes  S.  phylidf^iia,  he  has  cited  S.  pny- 
licif61ia  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.y  ii.  1442.,  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl,,  iv.  p.  ^59.,  exclusivdy  of  the 
synonyme of  Smith,  Wahlenb,  FiLapp,,  No. 482. ;  S. stylosa  Dec.;  S.  stylaris 
Seringe ;  S.  hastata  Hoppe ;  and  5.  n^brida  HqffM, ;  as  synonymes :  and  the 
followmg  as  being  sdll  the  species,  under  a  more  or  less  varied  form,  —  S. 
nlgricans  SnMyS.AmmBnnidna  Willd.,  S.  Andersontona  Smith,  S.  «pirseflefdlia 
Willd.  ex  Linli,  S.  rup^tris  SnM,  S.  Forsteridna  Smith,  S.  hlrta  Smith,  S. 
rodnifolia  Smiih,  and  S.  tdmifblia  Hort.  Berol.  He  has  intimated,  beeides, 
that  several  of  the  kinds  distmguished  by  Schleicher  also  bdong  to  this 
species.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  St/noptit  rf  the  British  Fhra,  where  he  has 
followed  Koch  wholly,  has  added  to  Koch's  S.  phylidfolia  the  kinds  S, 
danxQschaa.  Forbes  ancl  S.  Borrertaiuz  Smith.  Reladvely  to  the  prindple  of 
rendering  species  in  the  willows  thus  comprehensive,  Mr.  Borrer  makes  the 
following  remark  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2702. :  —  **  We  have  repeatedly 
disclaimed  all  dogmadcal  dedsion  as  to  what  are  species  among  the  willows ; 
nor  have  we  ever  denied  the  probability  that  many  of  those  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowled^e,  we  think  it  expedient  to  propose  as  distinct 
may  be,  in  reality,  mere  semmal  variedes  or  hybrids.  This  being  admitted, 
the  further  admission  can  scarcely  be  withheld,  that  those  botanists  may 
possibly  bc  correct  in  their  views  who  regard,  in  some  instances,  as  spedes 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  sections  of  the  genus."  Mr.  Borrer 
has  added,  *'  Of  these  faciii  princeps  is  Koch,  whose  lucid  De  SaHcibus 
EuropcBit  Commentatio  displays  a  most  indmate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject.**  With  resard  to  the  details  of  Koch's  adiudicadon  of  the  above- 
cited  species  S.  ;)hylidf6Iia,  Mr.  Borrer  give»  the  following  correcdve 
notices,  which,  forthe  sake  of  accuracy,  we  give  below:  — 

Under  5.  damasc^na,  Forbes,  Ene.  Bot.  Suppt.,  t.  2709.,it  is  remarked^ '*  Koch 
would,  no  doubt,  refer  iS^.  c/amascena,  as  he  does  its  affinides,  S,  Andenonidna, 
S.  nlgricans,  &c.,  to  Wahlenberg^s  S.  phylicifolia ;  but  those  botanists  would 
scarcely  have  appropriated  the  name  to  willows  of  this  set,  had  they  been 
aware  of  the  fact  tnat  the  original  Lapland  spedmen  of  S.  phylidfoKa  in 
the  Linnsan  herbarium  is  indubitably,  as  was  long  sinoe  stated  by  Smith, 
the  iS^.  phylicifolia  of  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1958.  This  last  is  united  by  Koch,  with 
numerous  affinides,  to  S.  arbdscula  of  Wahlenberg,  wbich  he  r^ards  as  the 
S.  arbuscula  of  the  Linnasan  Flora  Suecica."  Under  S.  tenuifblm  Smith  this 
remark  occurs  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2795. :  —  ^  S.  tenuifolia  and  iS^.  rup^ 
tris  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  sadsfactory 
disdncdons ;  yet  Koch  places  S.  tenuifolia  under  S.  arb^scula,  and  S.  ru- 
p^tris  under  S.  phylicifolia."  Under  S,  petrae^  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2725., 
is  this  remark : ;—  *'  It  is  surely  by  error  that  Koch  has  placed  S,  petre^ 
under  his  ^.  aibuscula,  with  iS^.  j^hylicifolia  of  Smith ;  and  not  under  nis  own 
S.  phylicifolia,  with  S,  Ammannfana  and  its  affijudes." 
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m  99.  5.  AUtTRA'u8  Forbes.    The  southern  Saliow,  or  Willow. 

Hntmrmtim,    Forbet  in  S«L  Wobi,  Na  109L 

TkeSaes.    Tbe  feiiule  to  deMribed  and  fifuied  in  SaL  fVo&. 

Emgratii$ig$.    SeL  Wobi,  Mo.  103. ;  and  our^^.lOS.  in  pi  1681. 

jjpfc.  Chttr^  <f>r.  Leayes  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  serrated ;  glaucous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  downy.  Catkins  appearing  before 
the  leares.  Ovary  glabrous,  stalked.  Styles  longer  than  the  divided 
atigmas.  {Sal,  Wob^  p.  205.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand.  Introduced  in  1824, 
and  flowerinc  in  Apnl  and  May.  A  low,  upright,  bushy  shrub,  with  red- 
dish  brown  downy  branches.  The  leaves  from  l^in.  to  2in.  in  len^h, 
and  about  1  in.  in  breadth;  of  an  ovate-elliptic  shape,  acute  at  the  pomt ; 
their  margins  alightly  serrated ;  upper  surface  dull  green,  and  a  littie  downv; 
beneath,  giaucous,  and  more  downy,  but  uitimateiy  becoming  neariy  gfa- 
broui,  particularly  at  the  iatter  end  of  the  season.  Catkins  on  short  staOts, 
erect;  about  1  in.  long.  ^  Unfit  for  any  usefui  purpose."  {ForbeM.)  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Fiitwick,  and  aiso  in  the  Hackney  ' 
arboretum. 

•  100.  S,  VAUDB^NSis  Forbet.    The  Vaudois  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Ideni^eatim.    FortMs  in  8aL  Wobi,  Na  117. 

Tke  Sexes.    Tb«  fenule  \»  detcribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wok. 

Bmgr^ingM.    SftL  Wob.,  Na  117. ;  «nd  OMxfig.  117.  in  p.  1691 

jS^*.  Char.y  ^c,  Le^es  eiiiptical,  serrated ;  dark  green,  shininf  and  viiious 
above ;  glaucous,  reticulated,  and  pubescent  l)eneath.  StipuTes  rounded, 
toothed.  firanches  reddish,  downy.  Ovanr  ovate,  stalked,  downy.  Style 
rather  ionger  tiian  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  IVob.,  p.  233.)  A  native  of 
S witzerhuuL  Introducecl  in  ?  1 824,  and  ilowering  in  March  and  Aprii.  A  iow, 
spr^ing,  Imshy  shrub,  with  slender,  round,  downy  branches,  which  are  at 
first  reddish,  tNit  become  of  a  dark  sooty  l>rown  coiour  after  the  first  year. 
Leaves  eHiptical,  somewhat  obovate,  with  obiique  points,  entire  towards 
tiie  base,  serrated  above ;  iower  ieaves  smail,  rounded,  slightiy  crenate,  and 
k>ecoming  ultimateiy  nearly  giatHrous ;  upper  ones  duii  green  and  villous 
above ;  but  giaucous  and  reticuiated  with  iarge  prominent  veins  beneath, 
and  downy.  The  young  ones  are  purpiish,  on  luxuriant  shoots»  al)Ove 
2  in.  long  and  lin.  in  bres^th,  but  in  toeir  ^erai  habit  iittle  more  than  1  in. 
in  iength;  all  of  rather  a  thin  texture,  losme  their  pubescence  when  nearly 
fuli  grown.  Footstaiics  of  a  middiing  size,  downy  and  purpiish.  Catidns 
alx)ve  1  in.  in  iength.  A  very  distinct  kind.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum 
and  Fiitwick,  and  in  the  Hackney  and  Goidworth  arboretums. 

m  101.  S.  GRisoPHY^LLA  Forbet.    The  grey-ieaved  Wiiiow,  or  jSnifott;. 

Men^Acaikm.    SaL  Wob^Na  119L 

Tke  Seaet.    The  male  ii  AKribed  and  flgured  io  SaL  Wob. 

Engrawingi.    Sal  Wob.,  No.  119. ;  and  our;^.  119.  in  pi  16B5. 

Spee.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  eilipticai,  acute,  denticulated ;  shining  above,  reticu- 
iated  and  downy  beneath.  Stipuies  iarge,  half-heart-shaped,  serrated,  pubes- 
cent^  Catkins  nearly  l  in.  long,  obtuse,  on  short  thick  staiks.  Bracteas 
eiliptic  and  siiky.  (5^/.  fTod.,  p.  237.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand.  Introduced 
in  1824,andflowering  in  April  and  May.  This  is  a  strong-growing  plant; 
the  branches  round,  nairy,  of  a  reddish  brown  coiour,  and  somewhat  ang^u- 
lar  when  young.  Buds  large,  purpiish  when  fuiiy  grown.  Leaves  fix>m  2|in. 
to  3  in.  iong,  and  U  in.  broad ;  rounded  at  the  base ;  above,  dull  green  and 
shining,  besprinkled  with  many  minute  hairs;  l>eneath,  pubescent,  reticu- 
lated,  and  of  a  wiiitish  hue,  with  denticuiated  margins ;  the  substance  of 
the  ieaves  of  a  thick  coriaceous  texture.  Footstall^  nearly  ^  in.  ione,  of 
a  purpie  colour,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base.  Catidns  nearly  1  in.  Tong 
when  fiiily  expanded ;  bursting  fiorth  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  piants  at  Wobum  and  Fiitwick;  also  in  the  Hackney  arbore- 
tum. 
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m  102.  S,  LACU^STRis  Forbet,    The  Lake  Willow,  or  Sallow, 

ItUntifieation.    Fotbe»  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  116. 

TAe  Sexe*.    The  fGiiuile  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  fVob.   * 

Engraving^    SaL  Wob.,  No.  llti. ;  and  our>!^.  116.  in  |x  1624. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c:  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated;  dullgreen  and  villous  above; 
glaucous,  reticulated,  aad  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated,  often  cloven.  Ovary  stalked,  awl-shaped,  glabrous.  Style  twice 
the  lencth  of  the  ovate  notched  stigaias.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  231.)  A  native  of 
Switzenand.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  Marpn.  A  straggling- 
growing  shrub,  with  round,  dark,  villous,  pendulous  branches,  greyish  brown 
when  young,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  short  pubescence,  wMch  continues 
on  the  preceding  year*s  shoots.  Leaves  serrated,  eliipticai ;  dull  green,  vil- 
lous  above ;  glmicous,  pubescent,  and  redculated  with  prominent  veins  be- 
neath ;  entire  at  the  base,  with  short  oblique  points.  Footstaiks  brown  above, 
pale  and  downy  beneath,  Uke  the  midrib.  Catkins  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  long. 
'  Keadiiy  distinguished  from  S,  trassifolia  by  its  pendulous  branches  and  bushy 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Fiitwick; 
also  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

•  103.  S,  CRASSiFo^LiA  Forbes,    The  thick-leaved  Wiilow,  or  Salhw, 

IdentificatioH.    Forbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  115. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  i»  deacribed  and  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravingt.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  115. ;  and>^.  115.;in  p.  1684.  , 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  ovate-ellipticai,  often  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  point- 
ed,  bluntly  serrated,  pubescent,  glaucous  beneath.  Branches  downy.  Sti- 
pules  half-heart-shaped,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Style 
longer  thaff  the  obtuse  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  229.)  A  foreign  species ; 
but  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  not  stated.  It  flowers,  in  the  Wobum  coi- 
lection,  in  Aprii  and  May.  A  bushy  shrub,  about  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  with 
dark  green  downy  branches,  very  soft  to  the  touch  when  young.  Leaves 
from  1  in.  to  IJ  in.  broad,  distinctly  and  bluntly  serrated  ;  the  serratures 
somewhat  glandular;  upper  surface  dark  ^een,  shining,  and  pubescent; 
beneath,  glaucous,  veiny,  and  redculated  with  many  pronunent  veins :  the 
substance  of  the  ieaves  is  thick,  and  rather  coriaceous.  Footstallcs  stout, 
downy,  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  at  first 
short,  but  ultimately  2  in.  long.  Nearly  allied  to  S,  cotinifolia;  but  diflering 
from  it  in  the  thickness  and  downiness  of  its  ieaves,  as  weli  as  in  its  obtuse 
stigmas  and  nectary.  It  also  grows  much  stron^er,  and  the  branches  are 
more  britde.  .  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Fhtwick ;  also  in  the  Hack- 
ney  artK>retum. 

•  104.  S.  COTINIFO^LIA  Smith,    The  Codnus,  or  Qtdncc^  leaved  SaUow,  or 

WUlow.  ^ 

Ideniifieation.    Smitb  Fl.  Br.,p.  1066. :  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1403. :  Ilee«*8  Cydo.,  No.  ISO. ;  Witld.  Sp.  Pl., 

4.  p.  702. ;  £ng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  m ;  Foibes  in  SaL  Wob..  No.  114. ;  Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed.  3.,  p.  430. 
Synonjfmes.    S.  spadicea  VillarM*»  Daupk.^  5777. }  S.  »bylicif7>na  var.  Kock  Comm.^  p.  42. 
fhe  Sexet.    Tbe  female  it  detcribed  in  Eng.  FL^  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  fVob. 
Engraving*.    Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1403. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  114. ;  our^.  1336. ;  KadfiS'  H^  in  p.  1694. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  spreading,  downy. 
Leaves  broadly  eliiptical,  n^rlv  orbicular,  slightly 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy,  with  rectangular  veins 
beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  notched  sdgmas. 
(Smith  Eng,  Fl.)  A  nadve  of  Britain,  in  woods  and 
on  the  bai^  of  rivers ;  about  2fl.  high,  but  somedmes, 
if  sheltered,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  always 
upright,  with  straight,  round,  brown,  downy,  moderateiy 
s{)r^ding  branches.  Leaves  1  in.  or  l^in.  long,  and 
Im.  wide;  flat,  broadly  ellipdcai,  frequently  almost 
orbicular,  with  a  broad  sharp  point ;  the  base  rounded 
or  obtusc,  the  margins  beset  with  very  shallow  serratures, 
or,  more  generaliy,  with  smail  glandular  teeth;  upper  side  of  a  dull  green. 
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corered  with  mtnute,  depressed,  scattered  hairs;  under  side  pale,  or  slightly 
glaucous,  more  looeely  hairy,  especially  the  rib  and  transverse  parallel  Teins 
the  subdi visions  of  whicfa  compose  a  fine  rectangular  networiL.  Catkins  much 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (Ibki,)  This  is  a  readily  distinguished  species ;  and 
the  leaves  are  more  heart-ahaped  at  the  base  than  even  tbose  of  S,  hlrta. 
Tiiere  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Uenfidd,  and  Flitwick. 

«  f  105.  S.  Hi^RTA  SmUh.    The  hsdry-branched  Sailow,  or  Willow. 

Umtiflittttm.  SnUh  Eng.  BoL,  1. 1401 ;  Rect*»  Cyclo.,  Na  181. :  WUld.  Sa  PL,  4.  pi  6D6. ;  Smhh 
EdS.  FL,«.  221. ;  Fortwa  in  Sd.  Wob.,  Na  lia  i  Uook.  Br.  n,  ed.  &  The  tfnt  four  of  Uiow, 
at  kttt,  rdate  to  the  male  ooly :  the  flJtb  relatet  faboth  texet.  See,  ako,  under  Sttmmtftme. 

Stpomgtme.    S.  picU  Sckieicker  b  the  female  oT  S.  blrta.  {Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.) 

Tke  Sese*.  Tbe  male  U  dewribcd  in  Emg.  FL^  and  flcured  In  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob,  Tbe  flnnale  b 
dcMaribed  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  in  Hook.  Jr.  A.ed.  8. 

SmgraoimgM,    Enf.  Bot,  1. 1401  ;Sal.  Wobi,  Nu.  lU. ;  «nd  our>^.  m  in  p.  16B1 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  densely  haiiy.  Leaves  clliptic-heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  finely  crenate,  downy  on  both  sides.  Stipules  nalf<^eart- 
shaped,  flat,  toothed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  (SmUh  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of 
Britain,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers;  fiowerinc  in  May.  A  small 
tree,  reroarkable  for  its  thick,  round,  hoary  branches,  clothed  verv  densely 
with  prominent,  close,  horizontal,  sofl,  cottony  hairs.  Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long,  a  little  heart^shaped,  or  cut  away,  at  the  base ;  froro  2  in.  to  3  in.  in 
lenffth,  and  at  least  1  in.  in  brendth ;  sharp-pointed  and  flat,  bordered  with 
shulow  serratures,  or  blunt  notches ;  the  upper  surfiice  of  a  dull  green, 
minutely  hairy ;  under  side  pale  or  glaucous,  and  roore  densely  downy, 
particuiarly  tbe  rib  and  veins,  which  last  are  reticulated  like  those  of  S. 
cotiDifoIia  Smilh.  Footstalks  stout,  densely  downy,  A  in.  long.  Catkins  1  in. 
or  more  in  length.  (Ibid.)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  alld  Henfield ; 
and  in  the  Goldwortn  andf  Hackney  arboVetums. 

•  106.  S.  rivula'bis  Forbes.     The  River  Willow,  or  Saliow. 

UfnHfkmm.    SaL  Wobi,  No.  108. 

Tke  SejKt,    The  femaie  ia  descrlbcd  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Emgraoimgs.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  108. ;  and  wirjlg.  108.  in  p.  16S1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  elliptical,  glabrous ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath  when  voung;  dark  green  on  their  upper  surtace.  Stipules 
rounded,  serrated.  Catkins  obtuse,  short.  Ovarv  stalked,  ovate-Ianceo- 
late,  sli^tly  downy.  Su^Ie  about  the  length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sai. 
JVob.,p.203.)  AnativeofSwitzerland.  Introducedin  ?1824;  andflowering, 
in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  May.  An  erect-growin^  shrub^ 
with  dark  mahoganv-coloured  branches,  nearly  perpendicular  in  their  mode 
of  growth,  copiousfy  marked  with  yellow  dota;  the  young  ones  green  and 
pubescent.  Leaves  firom  1  in.  to  U  in.  long,  with  short  oblique  points  ; 
generally  unequal  at  the  base ;  finely  serrated ;  green  and  villous  above 

.  when  young ;  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath,  but  soon  losing  their  glaucous 
hue,  and  much  of  theirpubesoence;  the  older  leaves  are  bright  green,  and 
almost  glabrous  on  both  sides.  Footstalks  rather  long,  slender.  Catkins 
on  short  thick  stalks,  scarcely  1  in.  long.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum, 
Flitwick,  Goldworth,  and  Hackney.  In  the  latter  arfooretum  is  a  variety 
named  S.  rivularis  minor  JjodtL  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

'i  107.  S.  ATROPURPU^REA  Forbes.    The  dark-purple^6ra»c&r£/  Willow,  or 

Saiiow. 

Identifieatiom.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob,  Na  156 
The  Setet.    Tbe  male  is  deMrribed  in  SaL  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated;  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  unequal 
at  the  base;  dark  green,  shining  above ;  glaucoUs  and  finely  hairv  beneath. 
Footstalks  nearly  1  in.  long,  downy.  Stipules  very  large,  half-heart- 
shaped,  serrated,  glabrous.  Filaments  yellow.  (Std.  Wob.,  p.  284.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  <ApriI.  This 
is  a  low  tree,  with  darkish  brown  branches,  afterwards  incHning  to  purple, 
which  are  copiously  covered  with  minutc  hairs,  and  markod  with  small 
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yellow  spots,  and  are  Tery  brittle.  The  leayes  are  from  1)  in.  to  2  in.  long, 
and  nearly  H  in.  in  breadth,  when  fully  grown ;  of  an  ovate,  or  somewhat 
heart*like,  snape  at  their  base,  and  oblique  at  their  dp.  Upper  8ur£Eu:e 
dark  green  and  shining;  undemeath,  yeiny,  minutely  hairy,  and  glaacous. 
Footstaiks  nearly  1  in.  long,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy.  This 
species,  altbough  it  bears  soroe  resemblanee  to  S,  rivul^s,  is  yet  very 
distinct.    The  young  shoots  are  brittle,  and  not  adapted  for  basketwork. 

m  108.  S.  coRiA^CEA  Forbet,    The  coriaceou8-^t^<i,  or  leathery,  Wiliow,  or 

Snilow. 

JdenMeatkm.    Fotbet  In  SaL  Wobi,  No.  11S. 

TheSiues.    BoUi  nzM  ar»  detcribed  and  flgured  In  SoA  IF06. 

Bngraviiigi.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  liS.  ;  and  our^.  118.  in  p.l6Ba 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptical,  slightly  obovate,  acute,  denticulated,  crisped, 
pubescent,  reticulated  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  long,  white.  Antners 
4-celled,  yellow.  Catkins  of  the  female  abont  1  in.  long,  thick,  obtuse. 
Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate4anceolate,  very  downv.  8tyle  lonfer  than  the 
deeply  parted  stigmas.  Bractea  ovate-lanceolate,  hunr.  Stipuks  rounded, 
serrated,  glabrous.  {SdL  fVob.,  p.  223.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced  in  ?  1825,  and  flowering  in  March.  This  is  a  low-growing  bushy 
ahrub,  attaining  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  round  pubescent  braichesy 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  remotely  marked  with  ^ellow  spots.  Leaves  about 
2in.  long,  elliptic-obovate,  acute;  mai^ns  denticulated,  crisped ;  upper  sur- 
^e  of  a  diul  shining  green,  besprmkled  with  mmute  apprc»sed  hairs ; 
glaucous  beneath,  pub^ent,  with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  with  arched  hairy 
veins ;  the  substance  of  the  leaves  of  a  thick  leathery  texture.  Footstalka 
stoutish  and  yellow.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long,  densely  downy  before  they 
are  expanded.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  FQtwick,  and  Hackney. 

m  109.  S.  NI^GRICANS  SmUh.    The  dark  broad-Jeaved  Willow. 

Uent&leatkm.    Smlth  Eng.  BoC.,  tlfiia^  WiUd.  8pu  PL,  4  p.659l:  SmiUi  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  172.  ^ 

Forbei  in Sal.  Wobi.No.  37. :  Hook. Br.  Fl, ed.  a^  ' 

a^Mmwfi*^    8.  •byUcliR4l«  fi  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.,  1448.,  FL  Lapp.,  Na  SSa  t.  &  £  c.  {SmOk  flrom  Herb. 

UiCi,  Kock  (kmm.,  p.  41. 
Tke  Sexes.    Smkth  hai  detcrlbed  bott)  texet  in  Eitg.  Ft ;  Uie  llBmale  from  LepUnd  ipeciment :  tiie 

male  it  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob.    TheS.  nigrtneni  SckL,  female,  ii  flgmed  in  Sal.  Wob.^ 

asUiefemaleor&nlgricana&nM.    It  doea  not  appear  Uiat  Um  flowen  of  tlie  liemale  have  beea 

ibund  wUd  In  Britaln.  {Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  «.) 
Mngraoingt.    lin.  FL  Lapp.,  t  a  t  c.;  Eng.  Bot,  1 12ia ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  97. ;  and  onr  J^.  57.  In 

p.  161L 

S^c.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leayes  eDiptic*lanceolate,  acute,  crenate ;  fflabrous,  with  a 
downy  rib,  above ;  glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  2,  thrice  tfae  lenffth  of  the 
hairy  braotea.  Oyary  lanoeolate,  downy,  on  a  short  downy  staU:.  {Smtk 
Eng.  Fl.)  The  male  ^ant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  in  fens,  oner  grounds, 
woods,  and  thickets.  The  female  plant  in  the  Wobum  coUection  is  the 
S.  nigr^scens  of  Schldcher,  which  was  introduced  about  1825,  or  before. 
The  male  plant  in  the  Wobum  coilection  forms  a  large  biishy  shrub, 
scarcely  attaining  the  hdfifat  or  form  of  a  tree,  with  upnght,  round,  stout, 
ratlier  brittle  branches,  glabrous,  except  when  young.  The  catkins  appear 
in  April,  nmch  eariier  than  the  foliage ;  and  those  of  the  males,  when  fiill 
grown,  are  1*  in.  long.  The  leaves  are  from  1  in.  to  1  Jui.  broad,  and  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long.  According  to  Smith,  S.  nigricans  is  of  no  use  in  the  arts. 
Thcre  are  pknts  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

m  110.  S.  AvDEMOfilA^^NA  Smith.  Anderson's  WDlow,  or  the  Green  MouiUam 

Salknv. 

^"2!^<(?^"^.   *"%  ^8'^jJ'^  5  ^^**  Cycla,  Na  WS. ;  Eng.  FI.,  4.  pi  SS5. ;  Foibet  In  SaL 

Wob.,  Na  109. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 
Svnonyrhe.    S.  phyllcifMla  var.  Koek  Comm. 

Tke  Sexes.    The  Itaiale  U  doKribed  in  Eng.  Fi.,  and  flgurad  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  in  Sai.  Wob. 
EngraoingM.    Eng.  Bot.t  2343.;  SaL  WoR,  Na  109.;  andour>^gVlOa  inp.  1683. 

Spec,  Char.^  Sfc.  Stcm  upright.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute.  finely  notched, 
slightly  downy,  paler  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  nearly  glabrous.  Branches 
minutely  downy.    Ovary  glabrous ;  its  stalks  aknost  equal  to  the  bractea. 
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Style  doveo, loneer  Ummi  tbe  doveD stigiDaf .  (Smkh  Eng.  Ft)  Anathreof 
Scotlaody  on  the  ftreadalbane  fifotmtauM ;  and  EngbuMl,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  beiow  Newcastie.  Stem  buahy ;  tts  branches,  which  are  green  the  first 
summer,  aod  afterwards  of  a  sooty  brown,  are  dothed  with  denie,  short, 
curved  down,  wliich  finally  diaappean  fit>m  the  older  onea.  Leaves  of  a 
ridi  briebt  green,  UadLiih  when  dried,  firom  1  in.  to  l^  in.  long,  broadly 
dlipticai^  acute,  scarcdy  pointed,  flat,  finely  crenate,  or  copiously  and  bluntl  v 
serrated ;  paler,  but  not  glaucous,  undemeath ;  more  or  less  downy  on  both 
aides,  en>ecially  the  midnb  aod  yeins,  with  minute  hairs,  their  substance 
thin  aodj>l]BOt ;  the  very  young  ones  aiiky.  Footstalks  downv,  and  rathar 
short.  (Jatkins  of  ripe  capsulet  not  above  1  in.  long.  (IM.)  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Fhtwick,  Hoifield,  and  Hackney. 

F&rithet,  Mr.  Forfoei  states  that  be  has  three  varieties  of  S.  Andersontdna,  in 
one  of  which  the  catkins  are  much  shorter,  and  the  capsules  more  loosely 
set  on  the  rachis,  or  axis,  of  the  catkin,  than  in  the  one  figured  in  the  Sakc' 
tum  Wobumeme.  (Sal.  Wob.) 

min.S.  DAMASCB^A  Forbcs.   The  Damson-J^otvf/  WiUow,  or  SaUow. 
Idfntj/tirmHtm,     ForbM  in  StL  Wolii,  No.  157.;  Bor.  In  EDg.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S7O0. ;  Hook.  Br.  Ft, 

l!rMMyM.  8.4mMm\aaMAniermmMS8.i  S.phyUcmau  Lki.,  «  ftate  of;  UniL  aymop$.  Br. 

Pl,p.tM. 
TkeScMes.     Tbo limalo ii dcMribMl In 5al.  IFoft.. aad dweribed in  Av.  A^  fi^.    "Mr.  Andmr. 

•on  poMttted  botfa  Mze*,  but  we  bave  leen  the  female  ooly.**  {Borrtr.) 
Jgiyatty.    £d«.  BoL  SuppL,  t.  9709. 

Spec.  Chmr.,  ^c.  Upright.  Youne  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leayes  ovate,  or 
rfaomboidal,  bhintly  toothed ;  silky  when  voung ;  at  length  nearly  glabrous; 
green  on  both  suHaces.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped.  Catkins,  with  the 
flowers  in  blossom,  longer  than  the  floral  leaves.  Bracteas  (scales)  obovate. 
Ovary  stalked,  glabrous.  Style  divided,  longer  than  the  diverging  stigroas. 
(Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  Perhaps  too  nearly  alliecl  to  S.  Andersontana 
to  be  properly  regarded  as  a  spedes.  In  that,  the  leaves,  especially  the 
lower  ones,  are  more  oblong,  and  iheir  under  side  is  not  so  absolutely  devoid 
of  a  glaucous  tin^ ;  the  catkins  are  shorter,  and  rarely  overtop  the  larser, 
and  generally  leat-like,  bracteas  of  the  catkin.  The  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  more  loosdy  set,  and  their  bracteas  (scales)  more  oblong  and  blacker, 
are  Tcry  nearly  the  same  in  structure.  If  the  footstalk  of  the  ^ermen  ia 
sometimes  naked  (a  state  which  we  have  not  8een),it  b  usually  hau*y.  (I6id.) 
The  late  Mr.  G.  Anderson  communicated  to  Mr.  'borrer,  in  1813,  under  the 
manuscript  name  of  S.  damascenifdlia,  the  S.  damwBchaa  ForbcM,  as  a  species 
obtained  firom  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  borders,  that  he  had  cultivated 
for  five  years.  The  flowers  appear  with  the  young  leaves,  about  the  middle 
of  April.  The  plant  is  a  very  upright  shrub,  about  12  ft.  higb.  The  fbllow- 
ioff  description  is  quoted  fiY>m  Mr.  Forbes  : — **  Stem  and  branches  erect, 
of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour,  copiously  marked  with  small  ydlow 
spots ;  round  and  brittle.  The  leaves  are  from  1  in.  to  1|  in.  long,  and 
rother  more  than  ^  in.  in  breadth,  of  an  elliptic  figure,  bluntly  serrated ; 
the  serratures  fiimished  with  glands  towards  the  points  of  the  leaf ;  deep 
green  and  shining  above,  reticukted  and  glabrous  beneath ;  the  prominent 
arched  veins  only  besprinkled  with  a  few  long  hairs;  tbe  young  leaves 
hairv,  but  ultimatdy  losmg  their  pubescence  and  their  glaucous  hue.  Foot 
stalks  long,  slender,  downy  on  both  sides,  and  brown.  The  leaves  and 
youi^  t%rigs  of  this  spedes  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  damson  plum, 
and  of  S.  Andersontaxa.    There  are  plants  at  Henfidd. 

•  1 12.  S.  AnsoviA^NA  Forbes.    Anson's  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

IdeniiMeaUtm.    Foibet  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  107. 
Tke  Sexe$.    The  female  U  deKribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Smgrootmis.    8aL  Wob,  Na  107. ;  and  onrjlg.  107.  in  p.  16B2. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  bluntly  and  deeply  serrated,  elabrous ; 
bright  green  and  shining  above ;  ben^th,  glaucous  and  besprinkled  with 
minute  appressed  bairs.    Stiputes  large,  rounded,  serrated,  glabrous.  Ovary 
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ovate-lanceotate,  tlightly  downy.  Style  thick,  glabrons,  twiqe  the  length  of 
the  parted  sdgmas.  (Sal.  IVob.,  p.  213.)  A  native  of  Switierland.  In- 
troduced  in  ?  IS^*,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey» 
in  March  and  April.  A  spreuling  bushy  shrub,  produdng  long,  dark, 
roahogany-coloured  branches,  which  are  giabrous  and  shining  afler  the  lirst 
year;  the  younger  ones  reddish  brown  and  pubescent.  Leaves  from  1  in. 
to  Uin.  longyblundy  and  deeply  serrated,  sometimes  alittle  wayy  and  un- 
equfu  at  the  base;  green  and  shining  above,  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath,  but 
ultimately  becoming  nearly  glabrous  on  both  sides:  the  young  leaves  are 
very  hairy  when  first  expanded.  Footstalks  Ain.  long,  brown  and  downy. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  This  species,  Mr. 
Forbes  observes,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Its  very  dark  roahogany- 
coloured  branches,  which  are  of  a  deeper  hue  than  even  those  of  S,  blcolov 
and  S.  nfffricans,  readily  disdnguish  it  firom  any  other  species.  There  are 
plants  at  Henfield. 

m  113.  S.  HELVE^TiCA  Forbes.    The  Swiss  Willow,  or  SaHow. 

IdeuHficatiom.    Foibe»ln  8A  Wobi,  Na  159; 
The  Sexes.    The  female  it  descrtbed  in  SaL  fVob. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  green,  shining,  and  siHcy 
above ;  glaucous  and  hairy  undemeath.  Stipulcs  large,  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated.  Catkins  often  recurved,  about  1  m.  in  length.  Ovary  ovate, 
silky,  stalked.  Style  divided.  Stigmas  notched.  {Sal.  Wob.^  p.  287.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  Apnl,  and  again 
m  August,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey.  This  is  a  bushy 
tree,  somewhat  resembling  S.  Andersoniana  in  form  of  leaves  and  mode 
of  growth.  In  the  Wobum  salictum,  it  grows  to  about  14  fL  higb,  with 
greenish  brown,  round,  villous  branches,  which  are  copiously  marked  with 
yellow  dots.  Leaves  firom  14in.  to  nearly  2in.  lonc,  and  about  l|in. 
m  breadth ;  ovate,  acute,  sometunes  hollowed  out  at  uic  base,  finely  ser- 
rated ;  green  and  shining  above ;  glaucous,  and  besprinkled  ¥rith  minute 
hairs  underaeath.  Footstalks  above  \  in.  iong,  villous,  like  the  midrib.  A 
very  distinct  species. 

«  1 14.  S.  Fi^RMA  Forbet.    The  ^m4eaved  Salloiv,  or  WHlow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  106. 

TVItf  Sexet.    The  female  If  dc*cribod  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engraffimge,    SaL  Wob.,  No.  106. ;  and  oiir;!^^.  106.  in  p.  162SL 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base ;  ^eenv 
shtning,  and  ^Ious  above ;  glaucous  and  minutely  hairy  beneath.  Stipules 
large,  rounded,  glabrous.  Qitkins  above  1  in.  long,  nearly  sessile.  Ovary 
ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous.  Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas, 
(iStz/.  Wob.^.2\\.)  A  straggling  bushy  shmb,  flowering,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  March  or  April,  and  again  in  August ;  with 
dark  brown  glabrous  branches,  much  resemblinc  S.  di^ra  in  colour  and  mode 
of  growth ;  but  the  leaves  are  very  difierent  in  shape,  being  elliptical,  broader 
above  the  middle,  and  fumished  with  shallow  serratures :  in  thdr  surfaces 
they  have  no  material  difference.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long ;  often  obtuse  and 
unequal  at  the  base ;  green,  shining,  and  somewhat  villous  above ;  glaucous 
and  besprinkled  with  minute  hairs  beneath ;  both  surfiuies  becoming  nearly 
glabrous.  Footstalks  about  l  in.  long,  pubescent,  reddish.  Twiss  and 
branches  very  brittle.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  and  IlEickney 
arboretums. 

A115.  5.  CARPiNiFO^LiA  Schl.    Thc  Hombeam-Ieaved  Sailow,  or 
Willow. 

Identifieatiom.    t  Schleicher,  m  quoted  in  Hort  Brit.,  Nol  81078. ;  Forbet  in  Stl.  Wdb.,  No.  155. 
Symmyme.    S.  phylicifblia  var.  Kock  Comm..v.  42. 
7V  Sete$.    Tbe  female  It  deacribed  in  Sai.  Wob. 

Spcc.  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
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base;  the  roargins  deeply  serrated,  and  furnished  with  glaiid8,a  little  wavy ; 
upper  sup&ce  shining  and  downy;  under  one  glaucouSy  and  besprinkled 
with  small  appressed  hairs.  Ovary  orate-subulate»  glabrous.  Style 
longer  than  the  divided  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob,^  p.  283.)  A  natire  of  Oermany. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  iowering  in  March  and  ApriL  A  small  bushy 
tree,  with  round  yillous  branchesy  of  a  •ooty  brown  colonr.  Buds  hairy. 
Leayes  from  1  in.  to  l|in.  lone,  of  an  oyate  shape,  deeplv  serrated,  and 
somewhat  wayy ;  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  tbe  base ;  raore 
or  less  downy  on  both  sides,  especially  the  midrib  and.veins,  with  mipute 
hairs ;  beneath,  glaucous.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  1  in.  long.  Thls 
spedes  resembles,  in  leayes  and  mode  of  growth,  S.  rotund^;  but  is  a 
yery  distinct  kind,  having  the  leayes  more  obiong  and  undulated.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  and  in  the  Uackney  arboretum. 

•  *  116.  S.  ROTUNDA^A  Forbct,    The  Tovoi^-leaved  Willow,  or  SaUow. 

Ueniifieatiom.    Sd.  WobL,  Na  101 

taoMyiNe.    t  S,  ntundinkU  Ha$t. 

Tke  ScMe».    Both  wxct  are*de«crttMd  uid  agured  in  8mL  Wob, 

Bmgrawimgt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  1(M.  j  omfig.  ISSJ.,  p.  1578. ;  and  /^.  101  in  |K  1621. 

Spec.  Char.^  <f>c.  Leayes  orbicular,  bluntly  serrated ;  slabrous  and  shininff  aboye ; 
glaucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded,  ser- 
rated,  glandular.  Oyary  awl-shaped,  dabrous,  stalked.  Stvle  twice  the 
length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  {SaL  WoS.^  p.  207.)  Anative  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  ?1824,and  flowering,in  the  willow  gavden  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
in  April  and  Bfay.  An  upright-growing  shrub  or  low  tree,  attaining  the 
height  of  15  ft.  or  more ;  tne  preceding  year*s  branches  of  a  brownish  green 
colour,  marked  with  several  yellow  spots,  and  retaininf  their  pubescence; 
very  brittle;  the  young  twigs  round,  densely  hairy,and  copiously  covered 
with  leaves.  Leaves  orbicular,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base  when 
fully  grown,  bluntly  serrated ;  glabrous  and  shining  above;  glaucous,  redcu- 
lated,  ond  very  minutely  hairy  beneath,  becoming  almost  ^labrous  when  at 
maturity.  Footstalks  stout,  and  denselv  downy.  Catkms  of  the  male 
nearly  1  in.  long.  The  roundness  of  the  feaves  renders  this  a  very  distinct 
spedes.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Goldworth. 

t  117.  S.  DU^RA  Forbes.    The  hardy  Saiiow,  or  Willow. 

/MiHciiMMi.    ForbMln  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  106. 
T%e  SeMct.    TbccmalopUiit  ia^ilgiued  in  SoL  Wob. 
Emgratfimgt.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  1(& ;  and  ourj^^lOS.  in  pi  1(122. 

i^jec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  deeply  toothed,  a  little  heart-shaped  at  thc 
base ;  green,  shining,  and  villous  above ;  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  roumled,  glabrous.  Catkins  short.  Bractcas  yellow,  fringed. 
{Sal.  Wob.,  p.  209.)  A  rapid-growing  tree,  flowering,  in  the  willow  gardcn 
at  Wobura  Abbey,  in  Apnl  and  May ;  with  dark  brown,  glabrous,  round 
branches;  the  young  ones  reddish,  and  thickly  covered  with  short  white 
hairs,  which  dtsappear  towards  autumn ;  forming  a  bushy  head,  with  long 
oblioue  twigs.  Tne  leaves  are  nearly  2in.  Iong,and  IJm.  in  breadth;  of 
an  elliptical-roundish  shape,  obtuse  and  somewhat  heart-ehaped  at  the  base, 
with  blunt  oblique  points ;  green,  villous,  and  shining  above ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath,  becoming  nearly  flabrous  in  autumn;  tbeir  margins 
deeply  toothed,  the  teeth  furnished  with  glands,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  tne  younff  leaves.  Footstalks  rather  short,  stout,  and  downy.  Catkins 
about  I  in.  \oua^  A  very  distinct  species ;  and,  though  of  very  rapid  and 
vifforous  growth,  unfit,  fi*om  the  brittleness  of  its  brandies,  for  baskctwork. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Uenfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Hack- 
ney  and  Ooldworth  arboretums. 

A  2  118.   &  FoRSTER/i<^yi4  Smith.     Tke  glaucotu  Mouniam  Sailow,  or 

Forster*s  Willow. 

IdeniMeatiom.    SmiU)  Eng.  Bot,  t.  2M4. ;  Rees'8  CtcIo.,  No:  121 ;  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  S.  p.  221 ;  Forbe« 
in  £1  Wob.,  T ~    -      .  ^    -   /-. 


,  No.  110. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  4S1. 
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CUAP.  ail*  5ALICA^CE^      5a'lIX.  L57S 

Ibmniufmii     S.  pMUiSJU  v«r.  Koek  Cmmm.^  41. 

i%e&ae$.    Tbe  nmale  1«  iktcribcU  lo  Bng.  M.,  and  flgured  In  Eng.  Boi.,  wbm  tb«  fkyto  U  nnre. 

£i^r»i*^<.    £k«.W,t8M4;  aJL  Wob.,  NaUa;  aiMloiir>^.liainpL  laSS. 

iS^.  CW.,  4^.  Scem  erect.  Bnuiches  minutely  downy.  Leaves  ellipdc- 
oboTate,  acute,  crenate,  sUghtly  downy,  glaucouf  beneath.  Stipules  vaulted. 
Ovary  atalked,  awl-ehaped,  nHkj,  St?le  as  long  as  the  blunt  notched  stig- 
maa.  (Smiik  Eng.  FL)  A  natiye  of  Britain,  in  Scotland»  on  the  Breadal- 
baoe  Mountaina ;  and  flowering  in  May.  Taller  than  S.  ADdenonuma,  aod 
fonning  a  small  tree,  with  finely  downy  branchee.  Leaves  larger  and  flrmer 
tban  those  of  S.  Andenoniana ;  their  upper  surface  of  a  di^ker  or  duUar 
green,  tbough  more  poliihed,  scaroel^  downy,  exoept  the  midrib  and  veins ; 
gfauiootts  beneatfa,  and  fineiy  veinv,  with  more  downmess ;  their  length  2  in. 
or  3  in. ;  the  margin  crenate,  rather  serrated;  the  young  ones  ver^  dsnsely 
silky,  in  tlie  manner  of  the  foregoing.  Footstalka  downy.  Catkms  of  the 
feowle  1  in.  long  when  in  fuli  bloooiy  and  more  than  twieeas  much  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  r/6MC)  Inthe  Woburn  ooUection  there  are  three  varieties  of 
this  spedes.  The  one  described  dropa  its  leaves  much  earlier  than  either 
S.  Aodmoaiana  or  S.  rup^stris,  and  is,  accordinf  to  Mr.  Forl)es,  quite  dis- 
tinct.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  HenficJd;  aiso  in  the  Goldworth 
and  Hackney  artwretums. 

Jfc  1 19.  S.  rupb'stri3  Donn.    The  tilfy  Rock  WiUow,  or  SaUow. 

WnMcatkm.    Doon  Hort  Cant,  ed.  5^  ik  SSl.  (JMCft) ;  EttL  Bot.  1 8MB. ;  Reet'a  Cyda,  No.  m; 

anirui  Enc.  FL,  4  |k  fiSS. :  Forbee  In  slurWob.,  Na  lll.THook.  Br.  FL,  cd.  a 
Tt0  8ese$.    BoUi  •exee  are  deterlbed  tn  Bnf.  A,  end  flgnred  In  Bng.  Boi.,  and  tn  SaL  Wob. 
Ewgrmeimgi.    Eng.  Bot,  t  SStt. ;  Sd.  Wo6.,  Na  IIL ;  end  oar>^.  IIL  to  pc  4S1. 

Sptc.  Ckar.^  9fc.  Stem  traiUng.  Leaves  obovate,  acnte,  serrated,  flat,  even, 
silkv  on  botfa  sides.  Stipnles  hairy.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Ovary 
stalked,  awl-shaped,  silkjr.  St^le  as  lonff  as  the  blunt  undivided  stiffmas. 
(<SMA  Eng.  Fw)  A  native  or  Scotlan^  m  woods  and  on  the  banScs  of 
rivers ;  an^  flowering  in  April.  Stems  traiiing  or  depressed,  with  dark- 
coloured  branches,  covered  with  very  fine  down  wlien  young.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  obovate  or  eUiptical,  acute»  even  and  flat,  veuny,  but  not  wrinkled ; 
findy  and  regularly  serrated,  beautifully  silky  with  depressed  hairs ;  more 
especiaUy  beneath,  and  when  young.  Footstalks  downy,  in  the  manner  of 
the  branches.  Catkins  appearin^  rather  before  the  leaves,  4  in.  long ;  those 
of  the  female  soon  becoming  thnce  that  lenffth,  and  more  vkl»  A  perfectly 
cBsdnctkind.  The  branches  are  toudi,  and  suitable  for  tying  and  basket* 
work.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick ;  and  also  in  the 
Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

A  120.  S.  tbnuifo'lia  L.    The  thtn-leaved  WiUow. 

UnH^Uatkm.  Un.  FL  Lepp.,  ed.  8.,  998.  t  S.  £  e.  (AnM*.)  Tbe  flgure  In  that  work  repreenti 
only  a  floral  leaT,  and  that  unllke  any  tbat  we  baTo  teen  In  our  plant  {Borrer  In  Bng.  Boi.  Suopi.) 
flmitb  FL  Br.. a  lOfiS. ;  Eng.  FL, 4  a  179.,  «dnslTely  of  tbe  •ynoayme  of  Bns.  Sot,  t  im.i 
FMrbee  In  flal.  Wot^  No.  BO.t  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.S. ;  Borr.  in  Enf.  Bot  Simpi,  1 979& 

%miiiywiriL  5.  arl»«aeula  Wakienb.,  rax.  Koeh  COmm.,  p^  4A.  **  Tf  Koeb  had  known  S.  tenuifblla 
SmHM  AJ^.  hi  tbe  liirlntplant.  1  tblnk  be  would  bare  refterred  It  to  bls  own  S.  nbyUd/bUa.'* 
(Amr  In  a  letter.)    S.tmiibaMot  Bm.  BOi..  t9\96.,\B  8.  blcoUn  Hook.  Br.  Fl 

The  ScMS.    Botb  sexct  are  deKrtbed  and  flfured  bt  Emgl.  Boi.  Am».,  and  flcured  In  SaL  Wob. 

Biuraoiime.  Lin.  FL  Lappi,  ed.  t.,  t  &  C  c ;  8aL  W<Ai,  No.  5a ;  £ng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2795L ;  and  our 
Jg.9D.mp  1614. 

Spec.Char.^Sfc.  Upright.  Youngshootsandpetiolesdensdypubescent.  Disks 
of  leaves  elliptical,  or  oblong,  flat,  with  a  recurved  pomt,  crenate,  reticulated 
with  sunken  vetns,  slightly  hairy;  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart- 
shaped.  Catkins  on  a  slKMt  staJk  that  bears  small  leaves.  Bractea  oblong, 
shaggy.  Ovary  glabrous,  on  a  glabrons  stalk.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmaa.  A 
link  between  the  iSi&lices  nieridlntes  and  iSi&lices  bicoldres  of  Hook.  Br,  FL^ 
mostalHed,  perhaps,  to  the  former ;  and,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  S,  rup^stris,  that 
we  cannot  undertake  to  p<Nnt  out  satis&ctory  distinctions.  (Borrer  in  E,  B, 
SuppL)  AnativeofEngland,abovethebridgeatKirkbyLonsdale.  Thefol- 
lowmg  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  kind,as  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Borrer : — 
*'  A  mucb4>ranched  spreading  shruby  10  ft.  or  13  ft.  hig^.  Twigs  very  downy 
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when  young,  afcerwards  glabrou8,or  nearly  so,  and  shiningy  gpeen,or  tinged, 
especially  in  the  female,  with  brown.  Petioles  downy,  spreading,  ratber 
long.  Leaves  by  no  meftns  remarkably  thin ;  ovate  or  more  or  less  rhomboid, 
and  having  a  short,  decurved,  somewhat  twisted  point ;  on  strong  young 
shoots  moreoblong;  dark  green  above  and  moderately  shining ;  glaucous 
beneath ;  sprinkled,  when  voung,  on  both  sturfaces  ¥ath  appr^sed  hairs, 
some  of  which  remain  in  the  advanced  state ;  veins  sunken  on  the  upper 
surface,  very  prominent  on  the  under  one ;  margin  rather  closely  serrate,  or 
rather  crenate,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  with  a  glandular 
^oth  in  the  notches.  Stipules  small,  except  on  very  vigorous  shoots,  half- 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  serrated,  beset  with  glands  on  the  edges  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  disk.  Catkins  appearing  in  Mav,  before  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves;  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long  when  in  full  flower.  Flowers  dosely 
imbricated.  Stamens  thrice  as  long  as  the  braccea.'*  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum,  Henfield»  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  OoldworCh  Arboretum. 

f  Varieiy»  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  he  has,  in  his  collecdon  at  Henfield,  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  species,  what  seems  a  variety  of  it;  having  silky 
haifs  on  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  and  towards  the  base  of  its  stalk.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  plant  mentioned  in  the  PZora  Briiannica,  as  deserving  further 
investigation.  {Borrer  in  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL) 

*t  121.  S.  PBepi'NauA  Borr.    The  nearly  related,  orJkU-leavcd,  ttprighty 

Mountam  Willow. 

rdenMeatkm.    Borr.  in  Enc.  Bot  SuppL,  t  27S9. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

The  Seges.    The  female  ii  dMcribed  in  the  Spee^  Ckaraeter  ;  and  detcribed  and  figured  in  Eng. 

Bot.  SuppL 
Engraoi$ig.    Bng:  Bot  S«ippL,  t  8789. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  pubescent  with  minute  down. 
Leaves  elliptical,  obscureiy  crenate,  nearlv  flat,  nearly  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces;  veins  slightly  sunken ;  under  surrace  pale  green.  Stipules  small, 
vaulted,  glanded.  Ovaries  stalked,  silky  towards  the  point.  St^Ie  lonffer 
than  the  notched  stigmas.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot,  SuppL)  Findmg  in  this 
some  apparently  disdnctive  characters,  we  venture,  after  much  hesitation, 
to  add  another  presumed  species  to  a  section  of  the  ^enus,  of  which  almost 
cvery  species  is  doubtful.  It  was  discovered  in  Bntain  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  we  know  it  only  from  plants  received  from  him.  Planted  by  the  side 
of  S,  petrse^a,  it  has  attained,  in  the  same  period,  scarcdy  half  the  height  of 
that.  {Ibid,)  S,  petrae^a  is,  in  some  instances,  more  than  15  ft.  high.  There 
are  plants  at  Henfieid,  and  in  the  Ooldworth  Arboretum. 

*  122.  S,  PBTBJE^A  Anders,    The  Rock  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

I4ent^leatioH.  First  dirtinguithed  by  Mr.  G.  Andcnon.  who  ic  underttood  to  haTe  given  to  it  the 
name  ofS.  petrc^a.  i,Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  StgtpL)  Forbea  in  Sal.  Wotx,  Na  S7. ;  Borrar  in  Eng. 
Bot  Suppl.,  t  «725. }  Hoolu  Br.  fC,  ed.  3.  " 

Syuoni/mee.  S.  aibOteula  WaAlenb.,  Koch  Comm,^  p.  4£i,  where  Koch  has  remarked  that  he  haa  thos 
adjudged  the  S.  petne^a  Anderton  Arom  a  tpecimen  derlved  Arom  Andenon.  **  It  i*  surely  by  error 
that  Koch  has  placed  S.  petrs'a  under  hls  S.  arbAscula,  with  S.  phylidfMU  Sm^  and  not  under 
his  own  S,  phyUcifMia,  with  S.  AmmannMna  and  iU  alliec'*  {Borrer  in  Eng.  BoL  SuppL)  If  Koch 
had  known  the  S.  petra»''^  in  the  living  plant,  I  believethat  he  wouldhaTe  referred  it  tohis 
own  S.  phylicifdlia.  {Borrer  in  a  letter.) 

The  Sete$.    The  remale  Is  described  and  flgured  in  Eng.  BoL  SuppL,  and  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravingt.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  97. ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  7725. ;  and  our^^.  97.  in  p^  lG9a 

l^yec,  Char,,SfC,  Upright  Young  shoots  densely  hairy^  Leaves  oblonjr,  ser- 
rated,carinate,twisted,reticulated  with  deeplysunken  veins;  beneath,  hairy, 
glaucous,  at  length  pale  green.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped,  flattisii, 
ha^ng  few  glands.  Ovary  stalked,  naKed,  wrinkled  towards  the  point.  Style 
divided,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  S,  petrae^a  is  nearly  allied  to  S, 
hlrta  Stnith  Eng,  Bot,,  t,  1404. ;  and  still  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  S,  sty- 
laris  of  Seringe  Mono^.  det  Saules  de  l^  Suuse,  p.  62.  (Borr,  m  Eng,  Bot. 
Suppl,)  A  British  kmd  of  willow,  first  distinguished  by  the  late  Mr.  6. 
Anderson,  who  communicated  the  plants  from  which  our  figure  was  drawn. 
We  have  wild  specimens  from  the  mountains  of  Breadalbane.  The  kind  is 
d  shrub,  in  some  instances  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  with  crooked  asfa-coloured 
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bnuiches  and  brown  twigs.  Young  shoots  corered  with  short,  horizontal, 
or  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves  on  the  upper  sur&ce  slightlv  hairy,  very  dark 
green  and  shining ;  on  the  under  one,  bluish,  and  rather  more  hairy,  or 
wooUy ;  at  length  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  except  on  the  pedole  and 
midrib,  and  losing,  or  very  nearly  losing,  the  glaucous  tin^  on  the  under 
one ;  the  edges  slightly  recurved,  serrated  throughout  witb  blunt  gland- 
tipped  teeth.  Stipules  remarkably  large,  serrated,  havingglands  at  the 
eoge,  and  a  few  on  the  disk,  near  the  point  of  insertion.  The  kind  is  re- 
markable  for  the  long,  dark,  shining,  wavy  leaves,  and  laree  stipules,  of  its 
strong  shoots.  The  flowers  comc  forth  with  the  young  leaves  about  tbe 
beginning  of  May.  Catkin,  in  the  earliest  state  of  flowering,  ovate,  gnd 
usually  less  than  ^ in. long ;  but  it  graduallybecomes cylindrical,  and 3 or  4 
times  aa  long.  (IbnL)    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

S  123.  S  AMUAKViA^yA  Willd.    Aromann's  Willow. 

IdmVleaiiom.     Willd.  Sa  FL,  4i  p.  enij  SmiUi  in  Re«'t  Cyda,  Na  81. 

^aMMyMes.  JLphylidlblu  var.  Koeh  COm$m.,  |k 4L  ;  &  Jlfrrrtoitet  Hqff:  SaL,  1.  fK  71. 1 17, 18, 19, 
and  Sl  C  9.  LStmUkln  Eeei*g  Qfdo.)  •*8.atyUiii  SeHmiM.Momogr.  tle»  Samte$dela  Smi$$e.  a  GS.,  It 
refarded  m  8.  Amnunnrtna  WiDd.  (Borrer,  incidenUlly  io  Emg.  Bot.  Si^,  t  S789.) 

T%e  Sexe».    Tbe  tanale  la  notioed  in  the  Speeme  Ckarmcler. 

Emgrmtrimg$,    HoAn.  Sal,  L  p.  71.  t  H,  18,  lil,  and  8i.  II  2.  (SmiM.) 

Spee.  CAar,f  ^c,  Leores  oblong-elliptical,  acute,  serrate,  glabrous ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Petiole  long,  downy.  Stipules  ovate,  dmtate,  persiatent.  Cat- 
kins  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Ovaries  lanceolate,  glabrous.  ( WiUd.) 
Wild  m  the  alps  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia.  {Id,  and  Smth.)  Introduced 
in  1821. 

A  124.  S.  ATROVi^RBNs  Forbet,    The  dark-green  Sailow,  or  Willow. 

Idemti/lemthm.    Forbei  in  aal.  Wob..  Na  106. 

ne  SeMeo.    Botfi  mee  are  deecribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Emgrammg».    SaL  Wobi,  No.  10&  j  and  oor/f.  106.  in  ^       . 

Spec.  Char.,  4-c.  Leaves  ovate-acute,  bluntly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks  rather  short,  downy.  Stipules  large, 
rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  on  a  short  stalk,  downy.  8tyle 
glabrous,  longer  than  the  parted  sti^nas.  (Sal,  fVob,,  p.  215.)  A  nadve  of 
Switzerland.  Intrbiducea  in  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  in  Mav.  An  upright  shrub  or  tree,  attainin^  the  hei^t  of 
10  ft.  or  12  fL  Branches  dark  brown,  round,  downy,  and  shghtly  stnated. 
Leaves  above  2  in.  lonf ,  1}  in.  broad,  of  an  ovate-beart^haped  figure, 
sli^tly  hairy ;  glaucous  benoith,  with  a  downy  midrib  and  prominent  arched 
vems ;  maigms  bluntly  serrated.  Footstalks  short.  Catkins  of  the  male 
rather  more  than  }  in.  lon^,  and  appeariitt  with  the  leaves.  A  very  distinct 
species,  and  easilv  distinguished  by  its  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  generally 
heart-shaped  at  the  bese. 

A  125.  S.  STRB^PiDA  Forbes.     The  creaking  Willow,  or  Sailow. 

IdmtHkttUom.    flaL  Wobi,  Na  100. 

neSm.    The  ftmaleltdewribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Bmgrmoimgo.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  loa ;  and  our>^.  lOa  in  p.  IflSl. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-elliptical,  acute,  pubescent,g1aucous  beneath ; 
margins  denticnlated ;  the  tip  oblique.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  seirated, 
and  glabrous.  Catkins  oUong.  Capsules  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  louj^. 
Stigmas  bifid.  (SaL  Wob.,p.  199.)  A  nadve  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in 
1820,  and  flowerinf  in  March  and  April.  This  plant  forms  a  straggling 
bush,  produdng  ratfaer  long  pendulous  branches,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour, 
very  pubescent,  and  soft  to  tne  touch ;  perfectly  round.  'Buds  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  hi^.  Loives  about  2  in.  long,  and  broadest  about  the  middle ; 
the  tip  oblique,  acute,  imd  nearly  endre;  margins  dentated,  or  slightly 
sem^;  the  lower  serratures,  in  some  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  elongated ; 
upper  surfiu:e  of  a  duU  green,  pubescent ;  under  surfiu;e  glaucous,  hairy,  with 
a  pale,  prominent,  and  downy  midrib.  Footstalks  rather  short,  sometunes 
tinged  witfa  red.    Catkins  of  tfae  fbnale  1  in.  long.    Tfae  sfaoots  unfit  fbr 
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basketwork.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hack- 
ney  arfooretums. 

A  126.  S.  so^RDiDA  Forbet.     The  sordid  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

UniMegtion.    Forbes  lo  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  101. 

Tke  ScMes,    Tbe  male  it  described  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

SaL  Wob,  No.  101. ;  and  our^l^.  lOL  in  pi  1691. 


Spec.  Char.,  4-e.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  pubescent,  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Sdpules  rounded»  toothed,  glandular.  Catkins  numerous,  recurved.  Fila^ 
ments  whitish.  Anthers  ydlow.  BracteaoboTate,BlightlyfHn|Ked.  (Sal.  Wob.^ 
p.  201.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824 ;  flowering,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.  It  is  a  bushy,  upright-growinff 
shrub,  with  yellow,  round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  variously  marked 
with  smail  black  spots.  Buds  yellow,  rather  longer  than  in  S,  str^pida. 
{Fcrhe*,)  Leaves  nrom  2in.  to  2^in.  lonff,  and  a^ut  1  in.  broad,  of  an 
elliptic-lanceolate  shape,  rerootely  serrated,  the  serratures  fumished  with 
glands ;  upper  suriace  pubescent,  but  uldmately  becoming  nearly  elabrous ; 
glaucous  Deneath,  with  a  densely  pubescent  midrib.  FootstEdks  nearly 
\  in.  long,  slender.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  ail  inclininf 
towards  one  side  of  the  branch ;  very  numerous.  The  twi^  are  brittle,  and 
unfit  for  basketwork.  Thcre  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and 
Hadmey. 

A  127.  S.  ScHLEiCBERl/i^^ii  Forbes.     Schleicher*s  Willow,  or  SaUow, 

JdentUe^Ukm:^  Sal.  Wob.,No.  9a 

J%eSeM$,    ThetanaleUdewribedinSai.  IF0». 

Emgrmvimgt.    teL  Wob.,  Na  96. ;  and  our>i^.  96.  in  p.  1620. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  ellipticy  acute,  serrated,  dark  green ;  villous  above, 
fflaucous  and  pubescent  beneatfa.  Oermens  awl-shaped,  glabrous,  stalked. 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  undivided  ovate  stigmas.  Stipules  half-ovate, 
serrated.  ^Sal,  Wob.,p,  195.)  A nadve of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824; 
floweriDg  in  April  and  Mav.  This  spedes  forms  a  ver^  bushy  head,  atfaining 
the  hei^t  of  12iL  or  15  ft.,  spreading  obliquely,  with  round  dark  brown 
branch^,  copiously  covered  with  a  sort  of  pubescenqe  when  young,  which 
continuc»,  to  a  certain  dttree,  on  the  preceding  yeaPs  shoots.  Leaves 
firom  l^in.  to  2in.  loiv,  elDptiCy  acnte ;  shining  and  villous  on  their  upper 
surface;  glaucous  aiicniairy  beneath ;  often  contracted  at  the  base;  the 
young  ones  densely  covered  with  long  silky  hairs,  but  losing  their  pubescence 
as  they  advance  in  affe,  and  ultimatelv  becoming  almost  glabrous.  Footstalks 
slender,  about  4in.  u>iig.  Catkins  m>m  l^in.  to  2  in.  long,  expandin^  with 
the  leaves.  There  are  plants  at  Wobura  and  Henfield;  and  aiso  m  the 
Groldworth  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

A  128.  S,  ORisoNB^Niis  Forbcs,    The  Orisons  SaUow,  or  Willow. 

IdenllfieaHm,    Foffbei  In  SaL  Wob,  Na  SOl 

TkeSejm.    The  Demale  ii  deicribed  and flgured  in  SoiL  IFM. 

JffVrw*^.    8aL  Wob.,  Na  98. ;  and  our;i|f.:gO.  In  p.  1680. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c,  Leaves  elliptic4anceolate,  acuminate,  slabrous ;  deep  green, 
shiniiig  al)ove ;  paler  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-beart«haped,  toothed, 
dabrous.  Oviirj  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  downv,  on  a  short  stalk. 
Style  glabroua»  longer  thaa  the  doven  stigmas.  {SaL  Wob,y  p.  197.)  A  native 
of  the  Grisons.  Litroduced  in  ?  1824^  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden 
at  Wobura  Abbey,  in  Marcfa  and  April.  A  shmb,  much  reaemMing  S,  Schlei- 
dieriofia  in  sise  and  mode  of  growth ;  but  the  leavea  are  much  longer,  and 
likewise  tbe  catkms,  by  whidi  it  is  readily  disdnsuiflhed  firom  that  spedes. 
The  branches  are  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  diining,  after  the  first  year ; 
young  ones  reddish  brown,  pubes^^^  but  becoming  glalnt>u8  in  autumn. 
Leaves  irom  2  in.  to  3  in.  lonff,  elliptic-lanceolate ;  their  breadth  1  in.  or 
roore ;  deep  green,  glabrous,  and  shimng  on  their  upper  surface ;  glaucous  and 
paler  ben^th ;  pubescent  in  their  voung  state ;  their  marnns  fumished  with 
shallow  serratures,  entire  towards  their  extremities.    Footstalks  \  in.  or 
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more  inieiigtb,  downy.  CBtkins  from  2ui.  to  3in.  long  when  matured. 
The  branches  are  brittle,  and  apt  to  break  when  uBed  for  tying.  There  are 
plantB  at  Wobum»  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  xvlii.     Bicoldres  Borrer. 
BMsky  Skrmbt^  wHk  Leaoet  dark  green  aborey  andglttMcout  heneath. 


□Q 


Stamens  2  to  aflower.  Ovaries  silky.  LeaTes  between  obovate  and  lanceo- 
late,  glabrous,  or  nearly  so;  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  very  glaucous 
on  die  under  one.  Planta  twiggy  bushes.  (Jffooic,  Br.  Fl,,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 
Kodk  has  included  under  one  species,  to  which  he  haa  applied  the  name 
S,  arbuscula  Wahlenberg^  several  of  the  species  or  kinds  of  thii  group. 
The  consdtuents  of  this  species  are  as  follows :  —  Ab  synonymes,  S,  arb6s- 
cula  Wakienb,  Fl.  Lapp,^  No.  476.,  Fi.  Suec^  No.  1122.;  S,  arb^scula 
a  Lm,  Suec,^  No.  386»  Sp,  PL,  p.  1445.,  not  of  Smith,  nor  Vahl,  nor 
Jacq.  —  Ab  varieties,  Lm.  Fl.  Lapp,^  t.  8.  f.  c. ;  S,  phyUdf 6lia  Smitk  FL 
Bfit,;  S,  radlcans  Smiik  Fl,  Brit, ;  S,  t^trapla  Walkeri  S,  hihmlis  WtUd, 
BerL  Baumz. ;  S,  Dicksontaiia  Smith ;  iS^.  Weigdiafia  Willd.  8p.  Pl.,  p.  678. ; 
S.  Ai{irina  Simtk ;  S.  majidifl  Waklenb,  Fl,  Lapjo,,  p.  270. ;  iS^.  tenuifolia 
Smitk  FL  Brit. ;  S,  petrae^a  Anderton ;  S,  Croweona  Smith.  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  his  Synoptit  of  the  Brititk  Flora,  has  added  to  these  the  following  kin<b, 
eluddated  by  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot,  SuppL,  and  treated  as  spedes  below : 
—  S.  laxifldra  Borrer;  S.  />hillyreif5iia  J?oiTfr;  S.  propfnqua  ^orm* ;  S„ 
WeigeUafia  Borrer ;  S,  nhens  Smitk  ;  S,  teni^or  Borrer,  In  the  part  of  the 
premory  matter  of  the  group  Nigridintes,  relatin^  to  S,  /yhylicitdlia  Kock^ 
some  informadon  on  the  above  S,  arbiiscula  Kock  is  inddenttdly  given. 

•  129.  S,  TBNU^OB  Borrer,    The  HBrroyifer-Ieavedintermediate  Willow. 
Ueni^flcaHm.    Borrerin  Eiw.  Bot  SuppL,  1 96Sa;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  8..p.4fi5i 


9mmtmtfmet.    Stwclmgm  were  ooimmaueatad  to;  Smith,  who  mioan  tt»  njiTe  anitod  tlilt  kind  wttb 

tiie  &  /adrina  amOk^  tbe  8.  Woolor  SmOk  Bmg.  Boi.,  t  ISOSTC&rrvr.} 
Tke  SeweB.    Tbe  taale  is  deicribed  and  flgured  In  Eng.  Boi.  SmppL :  the  male  \t  not  known. 
EmgrmtH,    Enf.  Bot  SitppL,  t.  MSa 

Spee.  Ckar,^  S^,  Disk  of  leaf  obovate^lanceolate,  acute,  obsoletdy  crenate, 
flat ;  elalMt>u8  on  both  surfiures,  daucous  on  the  under  one.  Petiofe  slender. 
Sdmues  acute,  glandulose.  Caucin  slender.  Flowers  laxly  disposed  in  the 
catKin.  Bracteas  Tscales)  acute,  longer  than  the  silky  stafk  ofthe  capsule. 
Style  lon^  than  tne  ovate  stiiEmaa.  (Borrer,)  Found  by  the  river  Lochy, 
near  KHhn,  in  Breadalbane.  The  spedmens  figured  were  taken  from  a 
piantbrought  thence  in  1810.  An  upright  shrub,  15ft.  or  more  high. 
Branches  loosely  spreading.  Disk  of  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  when  first 
nnfolded,  Bprinkled  with  apprmed  hairs  on  both  surfaces,  but  soon  becom- 
ing  ^labrous  except  the  midrib ;  upper  surface  dark  ereen  and  shining. 
Petiole  long,  pale,  downy.  The  flowera  appear,  with  Mr.  Borrer,  earlier 
than  the  leaves,  about  the  b^ginning  of  May.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long, 
while  the  flowers  are  in  bloasom ;  eventually  about  2  in.  Mr.  Borrer  haa 
indicated  its  affinity  as  followa  :  —  Very  near  S.  Aiiirina  SnM ;  and,  like 
it,  intermediate  between  the  common  sallows  and  the  dabrous  brigfat- 
lonred  affinities  of  S.  ^hylidfolia ;  reBembling  some  of  the  former  more 
nearly  in  general  habit  and  in  the  ahape  of  Sie  leavea ;  the  latter,  in  the 
ded<hiou8  natu^  of  the  pubescence,  and  in  the  gfondulose  stipulea.  S, 
nlgricans  angustifdlia  Sermge  Saulet  de  ia  Sukte,  No.  22. :  it  is  very  similar 
to  S,  teni^  Borrer,  There  are  plants  at  Hendield,  and  in  the  €foldworth 
Arboretum. 
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A  130.  i9.  LAXiFLo^RA  BoTT,    Thc  loosc-catkined  Willow. 

IdewtmctUkm.    Borr.  In  Eng.  BoL  SuppL,  t.  9749. ;  Hook.  Br.  ¥1,  ed.  3. 

7^  ScJ^M.    The  fcmale  is  deacribed  and  figured  in  Eng.  BcL  SuppL    Tbe  nule  pUnt  is  not  known. 

Engrawing.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  1 2749L 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc.  Upright.  Young  shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  gla- 
brousyflat,  broadly  obovate,narrower  to  the  base,  slightly  toothed,  glau- 
cescent  beneath ;  upper  leaves  acute.  Stipules  small,  concave  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Ovary  stalked,  blundsh,  glabrous  in  thc 
lower  part.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  (Borrer  in  E,  B, 
SuppL)  Wiid  at  Killin,  m  Breadalbane,  where  it  was  observcd  in  1810. 
Mr.  O.  Anderson  had  previously  distinguished  it,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Borrer  the  plant  from  which  the  specimens  figui*ed  were  taken,  but 
without  informing  Mr.  Borrer  in  what  part  of  Britain  he  had  found  the 
kind.  That  plant  has  formed  a  tree-like  shrub,  more  than  12  fl.  high,  with 
crooked,  divaricated  branches,  and  flowers  in  April.  The  twigs  are  shin- 
ing,  greenish  grey  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  at  first,  sparingly  and 
inconspicuously  pubescent.  Leaves  1  in.  to  Hin.  long;  bright^een  and  shin- 
ing  above,  more  or  less  glaucous  beneath.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long  when 
the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  which  are  loosely  set  in  the  catkin.  It  flowers 
in  April.  It  resembles  S.  /aurina  in  the  figure  of  the  leaves ;  but  that  kind 
differs  in  its  more  acutely  angled  .'ramification;  its  mahogany-coloured 
twigs,  densely  cottony  while  young;  the  abundance  of  short  appressed 
hairs  present  on  both  surfaces  of  the  young  leaves ;  the  more  awl-shapcd 
ovary,  white  all  over  with  cottony  hairs ;  and  the  shorter  style,  with  short 
stigmas,  the  segments  of  which  usually  adhere  together.  {Borrer  in  E,  B, 
Suppl. :  Hook,  Br.  Fi,,  ed.  3.) 

3^  131.  5.  LAU^RiNA  Smith.    The  haarel-leaved^  or  sMmng  dark  green,  Willow. 

Ideniificatkm.    Smitii  Lin.  Soc.  Trana.,  6.  p.  182. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  pi  4£5. 

S^noitifmet.    S.  bfcolor  Smith  Eng,  Bot.,  1 180&,  Eng.  FL,  i.  p.  178.,  fifrbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  38.  i 

S.  arbdscula  WaJUcmb.  var.  Ko^  Comm,,  fx  45. 
Tkc  Scsci.    The  fteiale  !•  deacribed  in  Eng.  Fl.,  and  figurcd  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob. 
Engramingt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1806. }  SaL  Wo&,  taB.  j  our>^.  1538. ;  waAftg.  Sa  in  p.  1612. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  waved, 
and  slightly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous;  glaucous  be- 
neath.  Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base.  Stipules 
pointed,  serrated.  Bracteas  obtuse,  hairy,  and  half 
as  long  as  the  densely  downy,  ovate,  long-stalked 
ovary.  (^Smith  Eng,  Fl.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in 
various  parts;  ^wins  plendfiilly  in  woods  and 
thickets ;  flowenng  in  March  and  April.  A  shrub 
or  small  tree.  Branches  at  first  erect,  or  wand-Iike, 
round,  of  a  mahogany-colour,  beset  with  copious 
nearly  upripht  leaves,  and  attaining  the  hcight  of  1338 

6  fl.  Catkms  earlier  than  the  foliage.  If  neglected,  the  plant  becomes  a 
small  tree.  (SmUh,)  The  twigs  are  very  brittle,  and  unfit  for  any  uscful 
purpose.  (Forbet,)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Henfield ;  also  in  the 
Goldworm  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

A  132.  S,  PA^TENS  Forheu    The  spreading-^oncAft/  Willow. 

Idcutification.    Forbei  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  59. 

Tkc  8c»et.    Tbe  female  it  deicribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

EngraviHgt.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  59. ;  and  oarjlg.  59.  in  p.  1612. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stem  spreading.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire ;  glabrous,  green 
and  shiningabove;  veiny,  elabrous,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  lan- 
ceolate,  very  minute,  withering.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate-Ianceolate,  silky. 
Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  77.)  The  native  country 
of  this  species  is  not  given.  It  is  a  branchuig  shrub,  about  3fl.  or  4ft. 
high,  with  short,  spresuiing,  dark  brown  branches,  slightly  villous  only 
when  in  their  youngest  state.  The  leaves  arc  1  in.  long ;  and  sometimes 
2in.  long,  and  1  in.  in  breadth,  on  luxuriant  shoots;  much  rescmbling  those 
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of  S.  MrmtL  The  catkins  appear  with  the  leaves  in  Bfay,  and  the  plant 
produces  them  a  second  time  in  August.  The  general  lcngth  of  the  young 
twigs  18  Grom  6  in.  to  8  in. ;  but  this  species  is  not  likely  to  be  applicable  to 
basket-making.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

^  133.  S.  RADi'cANS  Smiih.    The  rootmg-lfranched  Willow. 

IdemiUcaiimt.  Snith  FL  Brit,  |x  1053. :  WiUd.  9p.  PL,  4.iiie7&  (SmUM)',  Hook.  Br.  FL,ed.  £., 
Pk  «28.  i  Borrer  in  Eng.  BoL  SuppL,  L  S701.,  in  Uie  text 

S^ncmynK».  5.  phylidfMia  LM.  Ft.  Lapp.,  No.  aSl.,  t  &  C  d.,  Smitk  FL  Brit.,  p.  1049.,  Eng.  Bot., 
1 1S6B.,  Eng.  FL,  4w  p.  17&  **  Tbe  orij^nal  LapUnd  ■peclmen  of  5  pbylicinilu  in  tlie  Linnean 
bcrtMurium  ii  indubitably,  a»  wa»  long  fince  •Uted  by  Smith,  the  S.  pfaylicifblia  of  Eng.  Bot.,  1 19SB." 
(Borrer  in  Eng.  BoL  Sml.,  t  2709.)  **A»  Unncui  no  doubt  induded  teTeral  otfaer  willows," betlde* 
the  Lapland  5.  phyUciiblla.  noilced  abore,  **  under  hi*  5.  «hylicifblia,  it  would  be  better  to  call "  the 
kind  or  Emg.  Bot.  '*  by  Smith'*  flr»t  naroe,  raAcans."   iBorrer,  quoted  in  Hook.  Br.  JFI,  od.  2,1   S. 

_phyUcifblia  Pltrdeg  in  Sal.  W6b.,  Na4&  ;  S.  arbdscula  tVakienb.  var.  Kock  Comm..  p.44. 

T%e  Sexet.  The  female  is  described  in  Emg.  FL,  where  Smith  has  noUced  that  he  bad  not  obsenred 
tbe  catklns  of  the  male.    The  female  U  flgured  in  Eng.  Boi.  and  SaL  Wob. 

Engra^ngs.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1958. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  4d ;  and  our  Jl^.  46.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  wavy  serratures,  very  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  glandular  on  the  inside.  Ovary  lanceolate, 
stalked,  silky.  Style  twice  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  Branches  trailing. 
{Smith  JSng,  FL)  The  following  traits  are  also  derived  firom  Smith.  A 
low,  spreauing,  glabrous  bush,  whose  long,  recumbent,  brown  or  purplish 
branches  take  root  as  they  extend  in  every  direction.  Leaves  on  shortish 
stalks,  not  much  spreading,  about  2  in.  lon^,  not  1  in.  broad ;  very  acute 
at  the  point,  not  at  all  rounded  at  the  base ;  «abrous  at  all  times,  except  an 
obscure  downiness  on  the  midrib  above ;  harsh  to  the  toucb,  bitter,  variously 
rrenated  or  serrated ;  the  serratures  peculiarly,  and  sometimes  very  re- 
markablv,  undulated;  the  upper  side  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  the 
under  giaucous.  ''A  perfectly  distinct  plant,  in  its  low  mode  of  growth, 
from  S.  Borr&rulna  and  S.  DavalUaTia,  and  from  alt  the  other  British  species 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.*'  (Forbet.^  Mr.  Borrcr  has  described  inci- 
dentally,  at  the  end  of  his  account  or  S.  Davalltana  in  the  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2701.,  characters  of  S.  radicaus  in  contrast  with  characters 
of  S.  DavalUfzyio.  One  of  these  is,  that  S.  radicans  flowers  a  full  fortnight 
later  than  S.  Davalliona. 

A  134.  iS^.  BoRRER/^V^  Smith.    Borrer^s,  or  the  dark  upright^  Willow. 

IdemimeaHan.    Smiih  Eng.  Fl,  4  p.  174 ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  45. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL. 

t^l9. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 
Tke  Sexe*.    Tbe  male  is  described  in  Eng.  FL  and  Eng.  Boi.  SuppL,  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob.  and 

Eng.  Bot.  SnppL     Mr.  W.  Wilson  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  have  fbund  tbe  female  at  KiUin,  in 

Breadalbane.  IHook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  SL) 
Engramnga.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  45. ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  1 96ia  ;  our  fig.  1399. ;  and  >^.  4&  in  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.    Branches  erect.    Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  shallow 
nearly  even  serratures,  very  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath.     Stipules  lanceo- 
late,  small.    Bracteas  (scaiea)  acute,  shaggy.   (SmUh  E.  F.,  Borr.  E.  B.  S.) 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  S.  /ihylicifolia  Eng.  Bot., 
t.  1958.;  but  seems  distinct,  differing  much  in  its 
mode  of  growth  and  habit,  and  its  narrower  and 
truly  Isnceolate  leaves.  (Borr.)  Native  to  Scotland,  ^^ 
in  Highland  mountain  valleys :  Breadalbane,  Kiliin 
in  Breadalbane,  and  Olen  Nevis,  are  the  tocalities 
mentioned.     It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Borrer,  ^ 
who  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  Efig.  ^ 
Bot.  SuppL,  fi-om  which  the  foUowing  traits  are 
derived :  —  A  much-branched  shrub,  decumbent  at 
the  base  only,  about  10  ft.  high.     Large  branches 
ash-coloured.    Twigs  spreading  or  ascending,  short, 
soon  becoming  of  a  deep  mahogany  hue,  and  ^abrous.  ^  ^^ 

Buds  large.  Disk  of  the  leaf  lanceolate,  tapering  to  each  end,  about  2  in. 
long,  and  i  in.  or  more  wide;  keeled,  twisted;  cuu-k  green  and  shining  on 
the  upper  siurface,  glaucous  on  the  under  one ;  glabrous  on  both,  except 
a  few  scattered  silky  hairs  on  cach ;  in  the  leaves  of  young  shoots,  closely 
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crenate,  or  notcbed  with  shallow,  flat,  or  slightly  wared,  gland-pointed 
teeth.  Petiole  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  disk.  (^tkins  of.the 
inale  numerous  and  showy ;  produced  about  the  beginning  of  April,  earlier 
than  in  the  generality  of  mountain  wiilows.  (E.  B,  S,)  Ovary  ianceolate 
subnlate,  on  a  longstalk,  quite  dabrous;  style  long,  bifid;  stigmas  linear» 
bifid.  (Hooker,)  Jhis  kind,  culti?ated  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  produced  its  flowers  before  Uie  expansion  of  tne  leaves  in  April ; 
and  again,  when  the  plant  was  in  full  leaf,  in  July.  Trained  to  a  single  sUm, 
it  would  form  a  very  handsome  smali  tree  for  suburban  gardens.  There 
are  plants  at  Flitwick  and  Wobum. 

A  135.  S.  Dayaiaja^na  Smith.    Davairs  Willow. 

IdemMeatkm.  flmtth  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  pi  175.,  as  fkr  u  to  the  Scotttoh  kind ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL, 
t.  S7OI. :  Smith*s  BriUsh  specimeni,  not  his  Swiss  one.  were  taken  from  the  same  indmdual  as  ourt 
{Borrer) ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wobi,  No.  47. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3. 

Siffnmyine$.  8.  tfitrapU  WaUter  {Anderton)  -,  &tih7Ucifblia  WiUd.  {Mertem) ;  these  lelate  to  the 
feroale  of  the  Scottish  kind  (Borrer) :  S.  /hymcOBOIdes  Schieicher.  {Forbe»  in  SaL  Wob.) 

The  Sexes.  Tbe  female  is  described  and  flgured  in  £ng.  BoL  SuppL  Mr.  Borrer  is  not  acguainted 
with  the  male,  but  has  added  a  figure  of  a  specimen  of  yrhat  Mr.  Anderson  r^arded  as  such, 
prepared  fttmi  a  sketch  made  Arom  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  specimens  in  181 L  Two  sezes  are  flgured 
m  Sal.  Wob.  As  it  Is  most  probable  that  Mr.  Borrer  knew  of  these,  perhaps  he  deemed  the  male 
erroneous. 

Bngravingt.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  tSTOl. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.47. ;  and  our>^.  47.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Upright  Leaves  obovate  lanceolate,  flattish,  yery  acutely 
pointed,  obscureiy  toothed  or  serrated ;  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  somewhat 
glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  minute.  Young  shoots  and  petioles 
pubescent.  B^teas  obovate,  silky.  Ovary  stalked,  acute,  silky.  Style 
as  long  as  the  divided  stigmas.  (Borr,  in  Eng,  Bot.  Suppl.)  The  female 
is  a  native  of  Scotland.  We  liave  specimens  from  Teesdale  that  seem  of 
the  same  species.  (Borr.^  A  buishy  shrub,  with  ascending  branchesy 
scarcely  exceeding  4  h,  hign.  Twigs  dnged  with  brown.  (Borr.)  It  grows 
with  me  to  firom  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  hi^h,  with  upright,  dark  brown,  shining  branches. 
(Forbet.)  Leaves  about  Hin.  long,  (Borr,),  1  in.  broad,  on  luxuriant 
shoots  (Forbes) ;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  shining,  under  sur^e  pale, 
and  more  or  less  glaucous.  Petiole  rather  long  and  slender.  Catkins  of 
the  female  about  1  m.  long.  The  flowers  appear  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand,about  the  end  of  ApriL  (Borr.)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Hen- 
field,  and  Flitwick. 
f  Variety. 

m  S.  DavalTiknB,  SmUh,  the  Swiss  kind.  (SmUhEng.  Fl,/iY.  p.  175.)— Bor 
rer  has  not  identified,  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  this  with  the  Scotdsh 
kind;  hence  it  becomes  right  to  r^ister  it  separately.  The  fol- 
lowing  nodce  of  it  is  derived  firom  Smith  Eng.  Fl, :  —  M.  Davdl 
sent  a  spedmen  of  the  kind  to  Smith,  in  1790,  firom  Switzerland. 
This  specimen,  when  shown  to  Professor  Mertens,  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  of  the  S,  phy]ici£d\isL  of  Willdenow  and  otber  German 
botanists.  ^  It  is  not,  however,  that  of  Linnasus,  nor,  apparendy, 
that  of  Wahlenberg."  It  agrees  with  the  female  of  the  Scotdsh 
kind,  except  that  the  ovary,  and  all  parts  of  the  catkhi,  are  much 
less  silky. 

•  136.  S.  TE^TRAPLA  Smith.     The  four-ranked  Willow. 

IdentifieaHon.    Smith  Eng.  FI.,  4  p.  177.,  exclusively  of  the  citation  of  Walker :  Hook.  fir.  Fi.  ed  2., 

.4S6.,excluslvel7  0fthecitationofWalkeri  -^ ._«—-.  «^.    .1 —     .-.    .     .    -. 

Vobi ,  1 4a    Borrer  has  not  quoted  the  last 


p.  4S6.,  exclusively  of  the  citation  of  Walker  j  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t  J702. ;  ?  Forbes  in  Sal. 
Wobi ,  1 4a    Borrer  has  not  quoted  the  last 
The  Sexee.    The  female  is  descnbed  and  flgured  in  Eng.  BoL  :  the  flgure  In  SaL  Wob.,  wbether  of 


this  kind  or  not,  is  of  the  Cemale ;  and  a  male  is  described  there.     liale  flowers  not  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer  t  but  who  has  found  S.  ramlMsca  Forbe$  {SaL  Wob.,  1 5S.).  ttom  recent  ^ecimens  in 
leaf,  so  simUar  to  S.  t^trapla.AnAA.  that  he  can  scarcdy  doubt  of  that  being  the  male  of  thu. 
Engravinge.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S7Q^  ;  ?  SaL  Wob.,  Na  49. ;  and  our  JS^.  49.  in  pi  1614. 

Spec.Char.f4rc»  Upright.  Leaves  lanceolate,  twisted,  somewhat  carinate, 
very  acutely  pointed,  serrated ;  nearly  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous 
on  the  under  one.  Stipules  small,  half-heart-shaped.  Young  shoots  and 
petioles  pubescent.    Bracteas  lanceolate,  silky.    Ovary  stalked,  bluntish» 
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glabrout  on  the  lower  pert.  Style  longer  Uian  the  dmded  stkmas.  (J9or- 
rer  in  Eng.  Bot,  St^ppl,)  Wild  in  Breadalbane»  Scotiand.  Cuttings 
brought  thence  in  1810  produced  plants  that,  in  1831,  were  upright  shrul^, 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  Twigs  straignt,  spreading,  slightly  dnged  with  brown. 
Lea?e8  scarcely  2  in.  long,  except  on  luxuriant  young  shoots ;  rather  rigid. 
Catkins  of  the  female  scarcely  1  in.  long  while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom. 
Blr.  Borrer  has  thus  contrasted  the  kind  wtth  S,  Davalltana : —  It  is  much 
taller.  The  leaves  are  rather  longer,  and  more  spreading  ;  less  shining,  and 
of  a  duUer  green  above,  and  whiter  on  the  under  surface ;  and  the  flowers 
difler,  The  foUowing  traits  of  S,  t^trapla  are  derived  from  Smith's  dcM 
scription: — *'The  whole  dirub  is  lar^  than  S,  Wulfentomi  (iS^.  Weigeli^ 
Borr.);  the  leaves  longer  more  elliptical,  and  more  pointed,  with  unequal, 
coarse,  and  wavy  serratures;  deep  ereen  above ;  finety  glaucous,  with  pro- 
minent  pale  or  reddish  veins  beneatn ;  dabrous,  except  a  very  minute,  short, 
dense  downiness  on  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib  and  of  the  footstalks : 
sometimes  even  this  slight  pubescence  is  wanting."  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Forbes  compared  this  spedes  with  his  S,  Wulfentona,  to 
which,  he  says,  it  does  not  b^  the  least  alliance.  Mr.  Forbes  notes  it 
aa  flowering  fn  April.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Henfield;  also  in 
the  Hackney  arboretum. 

A  137.  S,  RAMIFU^SCA  Forbes,  VAndert,    The  brown-branched  Willow. 

UemMeaikm.  Mr.  Forbes  sUtM  tbat  b«  <Maiiied  thU  new  BritUh  fpeoiei  flrom  Mr.  MackaT  d 
die  DubUn  Botanic  Garden,  who  received  it  from  tbe  late  Mr.  Oeofge  Andenoo.  {Sal  lrob.p 
NaSS.) 

igmtmumg,  We  and  S.  ramifliica  8aL  Wob.,  1 53.,  fhiB  recent  tpeeimeot  in  leaf,  w  timilar  to  our 
S.  tlcrapla,  that  we  cao  tcaroely  doubt  ito  being  the  male  of  that  ipcciee.  {Borr.  in  Eng.  BoL 

stn>pL,tfno3.) 

T%e  Se»e$.    Tbe  male  Is  detcribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Eagravimgs.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  5&  j  and  our>^.  53.  inpi  1615w 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-ecute,  serrated;  shiningabo?e; 
glabrouSy  reticulated,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Sdpules  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated,  and  withering.  Branches  yellowish  brown,  pubescent  when  young. 
Catkins  nearly  1  in.  iong,  on  short  stalks.  Anthers  yellow,  of  4  lobes. 
(Sal,  lVob,j  p.  105.)  A  native  of  Britain,  but  where  is  not  stated ;  flowering, 
in  the  Wobum  sauctum,  in  April,  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and 
again  in  July.  An  upright  kind,  attainine  the  h^ght  of  between  12  ft.  and 
14  ft.,  with  round,  glabrous,  dark  green  branches,  of  the  preceding  year'8 

Eowth.  The  young  twigs  of  a  brownish  yeilow,  s^ghtly  downy  whe»  young. 
saves  altemate,  somewhat  erect,  elliptical,  acute,  approachinff  to  an  ovate 
shape  when  fully  grown ;  glabrous  and  shining  on  their  upper  8urmce,glaucous 
and  redculated  beneath;  the  two  or  three  younffest  leaves  only  slightly 
downy,  as  also  the  tops  of  the  youn^  branches.  Footstalks  viUpus  above, 
glabrous  beneath,  as  also  the  midnb.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  lonff*;  often 
two  catkins  bursting  from  the  same  bud.  There  are  plants  at  Wobura, 
Henfield,  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

A  138.  S,  FoRBES/^V^.    Forbes^s  \^Iow. 

Smunume.  S.  WeigeUaiu»  Forbea  in  SaJ. Wob.,  Na  51..  ?WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  pi  678.  {Fbrbei.)  Bfr.  Borrer 

baaadriMd  oi,  tn  bis  M&  Uat,  Uiat  he  is  not  ocrtain  wbether  S.Weigeli4bMi  Eng.  Bot  SuppL  and  S. 

Weigelidjwi  SaL  Wob.  are  to  be  diftinguisbed.  and,  if  they  are,  whlch  is  tbe  5:  WeigeUdfUi  Willd. 

8ee,  alao,  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  1 8666.  and  t  S795.    Wbile  S.  WelgeUdfMi  Forbea  renuuni  unidentifled 

witn  any  other  kind,  it  must  be  treated  of  ac  a  dlilinct  ooe: 
The  SeJtes.    The  feroaie  i»  deacribed  and  figured  in  Sat.  Wob.    Mr.  Borrer  bat  exprened  the  ooinioo 

that  he  hat  botb  male  and  female  ipeciment  of  S.  Weigelf  afia  FoibeB  ttma.  the  Highlandi  of  Soot. 

land.  {Borr.  in  Eng.  Bof.  SmppL,  t.  7795.) 
EngraHngt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  51. )  and  our^S^.  61.  in  pi  1615. 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,  The  foUowing  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Forbes^s  original  descrip- 
tion,  taken  separatel^  from  wnat  he  has  qnoted  firom  Willdenow  :  —  Upright» 
bushy,  5  ft.  to  6  fl.  high.  Branches  glabrous,  brown.  Leares  elliptic,  acute, 
senrated,  or  finely  toothed ;  entire  tOwards  tbe  base ;  bri^t  green  and  shin- 
in^  on  the  upper  surface,  glaucous  and  pale  on  the  under  one,  where  the 
vems  are  parallely  arched,  and  prominent.  Stipules  remarki^Iy  small,  soon 
faliing  ofL    Catkins  appearing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburo  Abbey,  in 
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April,  before  the  leaves  expand.  Ovary  ovate  lanceelate,  downy.  Style 
longer  than  the  deeply  parted  sdgmas.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  139.  S.  Weigelia^na  Borr.    Weigel's  WOIow. 

IdtnMctdkm.  Bprr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  S65&,  perhapt  excluaiTely  of  tbe  ideotificatioD  of  WiUd., 
M  intinuited  by  Mr.  Borrer  at  t£795.,  and  in  hic  MS.  liit,  as  follows :— *<  I  am  unoertain  whetber 
S.  WeigekaiM  Eng.  Bot.,  9S56.,  and  a  Wcigel/aiw  SaL  Wob.,  are  to  be  distinguiched,  and.  if  so, 
which  Is  8,  Weigelia«a  Willd.-  Hook,  Br.  R.,  ed.  8.,  p.  43«.  ?  excludve5r  of  syn.,  WUId. ; 
?  Hayne  AbWld..  p.  232.,  with  a  flg.  _.  „,  ^ 

S9mmifme§.  S.  VVuVfeni£iM  Smith  &g.  FL,  4.  p.  176. }  Reesls  Cvda,  No.  l& ;  Fotbea  In  SaL  Wob., 
No.  48. ;  exduding  Arom  each  the  fordgn  synonymes.  iBorrer,)  „,  .^ 

The  Seses,    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  £ng.  Bot.  SuppL ;  the  male  in  SaL  Wob.,  as  tbat  of  S.  Wulfen- 

Engraoingt,  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  1 2656.  j  SaL  Wobi,  No.  4& ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  1. 173. ;  our  fig.  13i0. ; 
and>^fl8.in|p?1614. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  S^c*  Leaves  elliptical,  rhomboidal,  or  almost  round,  with  a  short 
point,  ol^Ietely  crenate ;  glabrous  on  both  sides,  elaucous  beneath.  Sti- 
pules  small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  Teaves  small.  Bracteas 
(scales)  oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  hairy  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
otyle  longer  than  the  stigmas.  (Borrer,)  It  seems  not  uncoromon 
in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Britain :  Breadalbane  in  Scot- 1 
landy  and  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  are  places  named. 
Cultivated.  It  is  an  upright  shrub,  about  lOft.  high.  Mr.  Borrer  < 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  of  more  humbie  growth  in  its  native 
stations.  Leaves  thin,  dark  green,  and  more  glittering  than  those 
of  S.  nitens  ;  the  under  surface  very  glaucous.  The  catkins  appear 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  about  April  or  May,  and  are  ver^^  similar  1340 

to  those  of  S.  nitens.  It  is  difficult  to  define  satisfactonly  the  distinctions 
between  S.  WeigeMdna  and  S,  nltens  ;  yet  the  aspect  of  the  two  is  unlike, 
from  the  dark  hue  of  the  whole  bush  in  S.  nitens;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves.  (Borrer,)  There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 

Variety,  In  what  seems  a  variety  of  this  species,  the  leaves  are  more  con- 
spicuously  toothed,  rather  silky  when  young ;  the  shoots  more  downy,  and 
the  ovary  pubescent  towards  the  point  only.  (Borrer.) 

A  140.  S.  ni'tbns  Ander».    The  gIitteruig-/^fM?t/  Willow. 

UtHt^katkm.    Anders.  Ma  ;  Smith  Ens.  FL,  4.  p.  175. ;  Forbes  In  SaL  Wobi,  Na  44. ;  Hook.  Br. 

FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  48& ;  Borr.  in  Ens.  Bot  SuppL,  1 965& 
Tke  SeM$,    Both  sexes  are  descnbed  and  flgurod  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL 
Engrawingt.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  1 2655. ;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  44. ;  ^.  134L ;  and  J^.  44.  Inp.  16ia 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  or  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  serrated ;  nearly 
glabrous  above,  with  sunk  veins ;  glabrous  andglaucous  beneath.  Stipules 
small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  leaves  smalL  Bracteas  (sodes) 
oblong,  hairy,  loneer  than  the  hairv  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
8tyle  longer  than  uie  stigmas.  Nearly  allied  to  S.  Weigel- 
faitn,  and  more  nearly  to  S.  Croweoiuz.  (Borrer  in  Eng. 
Bot.  SuppL)  Mr.  O.  Anderson  first  distinguished  the 
kind ;  and  the  male  speeimens  figured  were  derived  fi*om 
a  plant  that  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Borrer :  the  female 
came  firom  Teesdale.  The  kind  is  an  upright  shrub,  taller, 
and  of  rather  stouter  growth,  than  S.  Borreridna,  which  it 
resembles  in  the  dark  mahogany  hue  of  its  shinine  twigs, 
most  remarkable  in  the  male.  Youn^  shoots  sligfatly  pu-  1341 
bescent.  Petioles  short,  reddish.  Disk  of  leaf  about  l^in.  long,  in  many 
instances  waved  or  twisted ;  upper  sur&ce  dark  green,  shming,  more  or  less 
silky  when  young,  afVerwards  glabrous,  except  on  the  midrib ;  under  surface 
glaucous,  and  even  white.  The  flowers  appear  with  Blr.  Borrer  earlier  than 
the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  those  of  S.  Borrer- 
idna,  Catkins  of  the  male  scarcely  lin.  long ;  of  the  female,  by  the  figure, 
more  than  1  in.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfieid,  Goldworth, 
and  Hackney. 
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A  141.  S.  CuowEA^NA  Smith.    Crowc^s  Wfllow. 

IdenijfUmHom.    8nith  Enc.  Bot.t  1146. :  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.i.p.S75. ;  8mitbloB«n*t  Cycla,  NaSL; 

fiiCFl.,4p.I92.i  Forb«lnSaL  Wob.,No.68.;  Hook.  Br^  ed.  S. 
Sifmm^me*.    S.  mrbCueula  Wakienl^,  var.  Kock  Comtm.,^^. ;  &.  bftmllii  8eU.  is  dtod  io  So/.  Wob. 

m  tbe  female  of  5.  CroweaM  Soiitb  ;  f  &  heCeroph^Da  /M/ 
Tke  Sexts.    Botb  «ezee  are  deecribed  in  Bmg.  Bot.,  and  flicared  in  8mL  Wok.    Mr.  Borrer  detmi  tbe 

eaae  of  tbceombtnatioa  of  tbe  Olameou  tobeoae,moaetrout  io  tlie  ipcoiei,ratbec  tbaa  inoate  aod 

characterictlc 
Jimgrmotm^.    £0«.  Bot.t  I14&;  SaL  Wob.,  NaSB.;  and  ourAr.  5S.  inp.  1615. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Filaments  combiDed  below.  Leaves  elUptica],  slightly  ser- 
rated,  quite  glabrous,  ^ucotis  beneath.  (Smiih  Eng.  FL)  Mr.  'Baner 
regards  (Eng.  Bot,  SuppL,  t.  2660.;  and  Hook.  Br.  fI,  ed.  2.)  the  combi- 
natioD  of  the  filaments  as  not  a  constitutionai  character  of  this  species,  but 
as  only  such  of  the  individual,  from  which  all  the  individuals  that  are  in  tfais 
case,  that  he  has  examined,  have  been  propagated ;  andhe  regards  the  state 
as  one  founded  in  monstrositv.  He  has  added,  in  argument :  **  Indeed,  *'  the 
stamens  *arerepresented  in  theSaUcium  WobwmeTiseaa  changinginto^^ovaries, 
**  as  those  of  5.  bicolor  Ehrhartf  and  some  of  the  common  sallowsy  have  been 
observed  to  do."  See  notices  of  instances  below,  and  in  p.  1454. ;  and  Mr. 
Borrer  has  since  found  this  change  taking  place  in  S,  Ccoweana,  in  his  own 
garden.  He  views  S,  nltens  Andenon  and  S,  Croweona  Smith  as  very  closelv 
akin ;  and,  in  the  followiog  notice  of  some  differences  between  tfaem  which 
he  has  made  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.^  t.  2660.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  what  he 
deems  characteristic  features  are  noticed : — **  The  leaves  of  S.  Crowe<2fui  are 
less  pointed,  almost  obovate ;  in  every  stage  without  pubescenc^  even  in  the 
petiole ;  their  ed^es  rarely  waved,  and  more  obscurel  v  crenate ;  and  the 
spales  of  the  catluns,  tbat  is,  the  bracteas  of  the  individual  flower,  shorter 
and  rounder."  According  to  Hooker's  British  FUtra^  ed.  2.,  Mr.  Borrer  fiods 
the  ovary,  not  downy,  as  Smith  has  described  it  to  be,  **  but  nearly  glabrous, 
as  figured  in  the  Salictum  Wobumente.**  A  native  of  Ensland  (Smiih),  in 
swamp^  meadows  and  thickets,  flowering  in  Aprii  and  ft&y.  *'  S.  Crowe- 
dnoy  with  submission,  is  not  a  Norfolk  plant,  but  from  the  river  Ettrick,  near 
Selkifk,  whence  Mr.  Dickson  sent  it  to  Mr.  Crowe ;  and  he  gave  me  fresh 
cuttin^  from  the  same  place  three  years  ago,  which  tum  out  exactly  the 
same  mdividual  as  Crowe*s  from  Dr.  Smith.  (Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Borrer,  1815.)  The  following  traits  are  drawn  from  Smith*s  detailed 
description  in  hiaEngliih  Flora : — *'  A  bushv  shrub,  usually  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  hi^, 
with  many  stout,  irregularly  spreading,  gfabrous,  leafy,  brittle,  brownish 
yeilow  branches.  Leaves  altemate,  perfectly  glabrous,  on  broadish  ^labrous 
footstalks,  uniformly  elliptical,  very  rarely  inclining  to  obovate,  H  m.  long, 
more  or  less,  acute,  and  often  recurved  at  the  extremity,  contracted  gra- 
dually  at  the  bese ;  the  margin  copiously,  though  not  conspicuously,  serrated, 
or  rather  crenate;  the  upper  side  of  a  deep  sbining  green,  under  glaucous, 
vemy.  The  catkins  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  about  1  in.  long ;  those 
of  the  male  of  a  bright  yellow.  This  iS&Iix,  when  covered  with  mile  blossoms, 
is  amonpst  the  most  handsome;  nor  are  tbe  leaves  destitute  of  beauty.**  S. 
CroweanahaBgFown  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  Mr.  Forbes  has  figured 
a  curious  mdnstrositv  in  the  plant  of  this  spedea  which  is  in  the  Wobura 
salictum,  of  the  catkins  of  the  male  changinc  into  ovaries,  with  the  style  and 
stigmas  perfect,  as  in  the  fertile  flower.  Mr.  Forbes  observed  the  progres- 
sive  change  of  the  stamens  into  ovaries.  At  first,  he  says,  the  filaments  b!^n 
to  thicken  a  little  in  the  middle  when  they  were  united,  and  they  gradually 
grew  into  theur  subs^uent  shape,  the  fiiaments  b^oming  pistiis,  and  the 
anthers  stiemas.  Sit:  W.  J.  Hooker  states  that  a  similar  alteration  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Borrer  in  S.  oleifolia,  and  Mr.  R.  Gee  in  S.  cin^ea. 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

A  142.  S.  Bi^coLOR  Shrh.     Thc  two-coloured  Willow. 

Jdemt^fiemHom.    Ehrfa.  Aib;,ll&  ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl..  ed.  S.,p.  4S7. ;  P  Hayne  Abblld.,  p. 8S8. 

Smmmmmes.  8.  teouifMU  MM  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  S18&,  as  to  tbe  flgure;  8.  floriblSiida  Forbes  in  8ml. 
Wok.  No.  54.  Koek,  in  bii  Comum.,  bas  identifled  8.  bloolor  Ekrh.  wiUi  5.  llvida  Waklemb. ;  and 
aoted  tbct  wbat  iafrcquentlyvuJtiTated  in  Oerman  gardent  as  8.  Moolor  BkrK  It  oT  another  cpe- 
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ciet,  and  much  nearpr  to  S.  arti^tcula  IVaJUmb.  Ur<  Borr«r  has  remArloed  on  thto  u  foUows :— 
**  I  am  not  acquainted  with  S.  livida  IVaAl.  It  this  prove  S.  bicolor  Ekrh.,  our  S.  bfcolor,  which 
li  the  plant  of  thc  Oennan  nirdens,  as  I  condude  firom  Mertena  having  given  it  me  at  5.  WoolQr, 
may  bear  Forbet*s  name  of  0orib6nda,  unless  Schrader*s  older  namc^  dlscolor,  bdongs  to  it :  see 
'Kock^  p.  4&"  {Barrer  in  a  letter.) 

The  Sfies.  Tbe  raale  is  describcd  In  Sal.  Wob.^  and  Agured  In  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. ;  some 
notice  of  what  Hr.  Borrer  deems  the  female  is  given  in  Hook.  Br.  Pt.,  ed.  S. 

Bngratitigs.  Ena.  Bot.,  t.  S166. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Np.  51 ;  and  our  >^.  5«.  in  p.  1615. ;  ?  Hayne  Abbtld., 
1. 180.,  where  tbe  sex  flgured  is  the  male. 

Spcc,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  green  and  shining  above,  glabrous  and 
glaucous  beneath ;  serrated,  ending  in  oblique  points.  Stipules  crescent- 
shaped,  serrated.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious,  bright  yellow.  Filaments 
slightly  bearded  at  the  base.  (SaL  Wob.^  p.  107.)  A  native  of  Britain ;  flower- 
ing,  in  the  willow  earden  of  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  July.  A 
bushy  spreading  shrub,  with  short  yellow  brancnes,^lightly  villous  wfaen 
Young;  the  older  ones  rather  a  yellowish  green,  quiteglabrous ;  rising  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  fl.,  with  bright  yellow  catkins  m  April,  and  again  in  July. 
Leaves  elliptlcal,acute,serrated,glabrou8;  shiningabove,glaucousandveiny 
beneath;  glabrous  in  every  state  of  growth,  with  the  exception  of  a  sli^ht 
downiness  on  the  very  youngest  leaves,  which  are  always  of  a  purplish 
cotour ;  midrib  and  footstalks  glabrous,  yellow.  Stipules  crescent-shaped» 
serrated.  This  is  a  very  omamental  species  when  in  flower;  neither  are  the 
leaves  destitute  of  beauty;  and,  when  the  shmb  is  cut  down,  it  produces 
tough,  flexible  twigs,  that  are  good  for  tying,  basketwork,  &c.  S.  bfcolor 
has  become  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  {Eng.  Bot.  SttppL,  U  2660.) 
There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  143.  S.  PHiLLYREiFO^LiA  Botrer,    Thc  Phillyrea^leaved  Willow. 

Ideniifleation.    Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  «660. :  Hoolc.  Br.  F1.,  ed.SL  p.  417. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  Bgured  in  Etig.  Bot.  Smppl.,  the  tenale  in  tbe  fruit- 
bearibgstate. 

Engramng.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2660. 

Spee.  Char.,  4«.  Leaves  ellipticlanocolate,  acute  at  each  end,  strongly  serrated,  glabrous  on  both 
surfiuKi,  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  iqaaU.  Young  shools  pubesceot.  Bractees  (seales) 
obJong,  nalry,  longer  than  the  glabrous  stalk  of  the  glabrous  ovarv.  Stvle  as  long  as  tbe  stigmas. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  kinds,  this  one  may  stand  l)etween  8.  bfcoior  and  S.  Dicksontdisa,  in 
both  of  whicn;  the  leaves  are  for  tbe  most  part  obsoletely  serratcd,  and  of  a  flgure  approaching  to 
obovacc  with  a  point.  {Borrer.)  Mr.  Borrer  has  thufl  stated  its  localities  in  a  wild  state.  Highland 
valleys  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Olen  Tarfe,  near  Fort  Augustus,  Invemess-shire ;  andin  the 
vLdnity  of  Ben  Lawers,  Pcrtlishire.  He  has  termed  it  a  beautiftil  ktnd.  The  male,  growing  In 
his  garaen  since  1810,  had  become,  in  1830,  an  upright  much  brancbed  shrub^about  5ft.  hi^ ;  and 
it  flowers  in  about  thc  middle  of  April,  before  tne  leaves  appear,  and  sometimes  again  at  mid- 
summer.  Catkins  numerous,  cylindrical,  i  in.  leng^  closely  set  with  flowers.  Tbe  leaves,  in  siae» 
figure,  and  serratures,  bear  no  slight  resenwlance  to  those  of  PhiH^rea  latifblia :  wben  yoimg»  tbey 
are  sprinkled  on  both  surfhces  wlth  minute  appressed  hairs.  but  become  at  length  glabrous,  ezcept 
in  the  unper  surfoce  of  the  peti(4e  and  midrib.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  is  scavselv  more  tban  1  in. 
lona.and  nas  itsupper  surface  of  a  bright,  shining,  full  grecn;  the  under  surftce  uuish :  thepetlolc 
is  aboOt  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  disk.    There  are  planU  at  Henflekl. 

Jk  144.  S,  BicksokIjI^sa  Smith.    Dickson'^  Willow. 

Identifieation.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1390.  :  the  figure  is  bad,  and  has  Itd  to  doubts  as  totbis species, 

which  only  autbenticated  spe^hnens  couhl  remove  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  StM^.,  t  S863.,  inci. 

dentally.)  Willd.  Sp.  FL.  4.  p.  696. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  60.  iEag.  Fl.,  4.  p.  196. ;  Forbea  fai 

Sal.  Wob.,No.  55. :  Hook.  §r.  FI^  ed.  3. 
Symonyme.    S.  myrtai9ldes  Smilh  FL  Brit.t  p.  1066.,  not  pf  Lin. 
fhcSexet.    The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  Pl.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  and  figured  in  Eng.Bot.  and&i/. 

Wob.    Smith  has  noticed,  In  his  EngUsh  Flora,  that  he  had  not  observed  the  stamens. 
Engrawingt.    E^g.  Bpt,  1 1390.,  see  under  Ident^aikm^  above}  SaL  Wob.,  No.65.;  and  onr 
^.55.u»p.l615. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  toothed,  glabrous  ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Young  branches  very  glabrous.  HUatkins  ovate,  short,  erect.  Ovarv 
stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Stigmas  neariy  sessile.  (Smith  Eng,  EL,  iv.  p.  196.) 
Leaves,  fbr  the  most  part,  obsoletely  serrated,  and  of  a  figure  approacbing  to 
obovate  with  a  point.  Ovary  and  its  stalk  densely  silky.  (Borrer  m  En^. 
Bot.  SuppL,  t,  2660.,  incidentallv.)  A  nadve  of  Scotland ;  flowering  m 
April.  The  foUo wing  t«uts  are  derived  from  Mr.  Forbes^s  description : — " A 
low-growing  uprigfat  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  18  in.  or  2  ft,  with 
smoothyellow  branches ;  the  preceding  year^s  are  greenish  and  scaly.  The 
leaves  areelliptic,  ubovate,  minutely  serrated  in  the  middle,  or  denticulated; 
entirc  at  both  extremities ;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  and  very  glauc(Rit 
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underne&tii.  The  footstalks  are  long  and  alender,  dflated  at  the  base.*' 
From  tfae  remarks  made  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  Brii,  FL  (ed.  2.),  and  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  this  species ; 
which,  as  fJElr  as  we  are  concemed,  raust  be  left  to  time,  and  the  examination 
of  plants  \fi  a  living  state»  to  be  cleared  up.    There  are  phmts  at  Henfidd. 

Group  xix.     Vaccintt/blia  Borrer. 
Small,  and  generaUy  procuTnbent^  Skrubi. 


LJl^jBjljtJ 


Sal.  Wob. 
oarjlg.  Id4fi.,  and  Jtg.  57.  In  p.  1615. 


Stan^^ns  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  sessile,  downy.  Leaves  bearing  a  considerable 
resembUnce  to  those  of  a  raccinium ;  opaque ;  the  under  surface  glaucous. 
Plants»  smail  shrubs,  usually  procumbent,  rarely  erect.  (Hook,  Br.  Fl., 
ed.  2.,  adapted.)  It  is  probable  that  5.  arbuscula  L.  is  tbe  same  as  one  or 
more  of  the  four  kinds,  S,  vacciniif61ia  Walker^  S.  carinkta  SnM,  S.  /^runi- 
fblia  Smiih,  and  S.  venulosa  SnM.  (Borrer  in  his  manuscript  list.) 

je  146.  ^.  rACCiNIiFo^LiA  WolkeT,    The  Vacgnium-Ieayed  WiUow. 

UaiHfkatkm.    Walker*t  Emqr  oo  N«t.  Hist.  {Hook  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S.),  «d.  ]«i8,p.4G0. »  Smitii  Enff. 

Bot,  t.  8341.  i  Rees*!  Cydo.,  No.  56.  i  Eog.  FL»  4.  p.  19*.  i  Forbet  in  SeL  Wob.,  No.  57. ;  Hook. 

Br.  Fl,  ed.  3. 
Sjmot^me.    S.  firunifbiia,  pert  bf,  Koek  Comm.^  p,49. 
The  Sexet.    Both  lexet  «1«  figiired  la  ^m.  Bot.  and  & 
JSmgravit^    Em^.  Bot.,  t  S341. )  SeL  Wob.,  No.  57. ; 

Spec.  Char.,  t^    Leavet  Ianceohrte.4 

^ueou*  and  sHkr  beneath.  Capsv 

Emg.  Ft.)    A  natiTe  of  Sootland,  o 

A  low  decmnbent  shrub,  yetj  dii 

humUe  stature,  wlth  decumbent,  c 

when  young,  thouffh  otherwise  g1 

those  of  S.  tnrunindla  or  &  TenutiM 

almost  inTtslUe,  sflky  hairs,  and  nii 

obtuse,  on  long  silky  fiMstalks,  an 

when  joung ;  the  upper  surface  of 

much  so  as  in  5.  prumfblla.  **  An  I 

referred  (in  Ptora  Seot.)  to  a  Txrlet 

aHled  to  S.  carintta,  srunifbUa,  an< 

most  retembles  In  (bliage  the  Kacci 

haTc  the  teeth  each  terminated  t 

espedally  In  eartr  sommer,  of  a  pr 
'   18IS,  p^  461.)    lliere  are  planto  a 

tbe  Ooldworth  Artxnretum. 

A  146.  S.  CARiNA^A  Smiih.    The  keeled,  or foMed4ea9edy  Willow. 

UenHfieatkm.    SmiU»  Fl.  Br.,  1056.  -,  Eng.  Bot,  1 1363, ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  680j  SmiA  in  1 
Cyclo.,  No.  63.  j  Eng.  Fl,  4  p.  1S7. ,  Foxbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  50.  j  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

Simoiurme.    S.  DrunifNia,  part  of,  Koeh  Cornm.^  p.  58. 

ne  Satet.    The  female  U  Agured  in  Eng.  Bot  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Bngratktg».    Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1363. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Ko.  59. ;  and  Jlg.  59.  fn  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Chor.,  Ae.  LeaTes  oTate,  flnely  toothed,  glabrous,  mlnutely  veined,  fblded  Into  a  keel  CaCtiiis 
cyiindrlcal,  with  rounded  bairy  bcacteae.  OrarT  sessite.  oTate,  silky.  iSmith  Eng.  FL)  A  natlTe 
of  tlie  HlghlaRds  of  Scotland,  on  moontains  ;  flowering  there  in  .lune,  and,  in  tne  willow  gardeb 
at  Wobum  Abbey.  in  April,  and  again  In  Augnst  Larger  and  more  erect  than  S.  prunifblia  or 
S.  TenuHM,  to  bolJi  which  It  is  nearty  reUrtad  bi  the  fertile  catkins  Mr.  Forbcs  considen  this 
too  diff^rent  ttoax  S.  eacciniifblia  and  S.  Tenulbsa,  to  require  any  detailed  comparatiTe  Tiew  oi 
them.    There  are  planto  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick. 

Ji  147*  S.  PRUNiFaYiA  S»M.    The  Plum-Ieaved  Willow. 

MenMeaUmi.    SDiift  FI.  Br.,  p.  1054^:  Eng.  Bot,  1 1381.  J  Re«'s  Crcla,  No.  55. ;  WUd.  Sp.  PI.. 4. 

pt  Sh. ;  Smlth  Eng.  Fl ,  ^p.  193. ;  Forbes  In  SaL  WoU,  No.  S& ;  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  a 
Summyme».    S.  3/vT8lnltes  Lightf..  not  Lin. ;  5.  pmnlfblfa,  part  of,  Kodi  Comm,  ^  SBl 
The  Sexet:   The  female  is  flgured  in  ^«r.  Bot.  and  Sai.  Wab. 
Bngrammg».    Eng.  Bot.,  1 1361. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  Sd ;  and  our^.  16I5L 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrouri  on  both  sides ;  even 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much  branched.  Capsules  ovate, 
sh^ggy,  iike  the  bracteag,  with  silky  hair».  (Smith  Eng.  Fi.)  A  native  of 
Scotiand;  flowering  in  April.  Described  by  Smith  as  a  buahy  shrub,  often 
3ft.  higfai  with  spreading  branches;  the  whole  erect,  or  ascending,  not  decum- 
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bent.  In  the  Wbbum  salictum,  it  grows  about  18  in.  higfa,  quite  upricht. 
Young  branches  brown,  bearing  a  little  short,  sofl,  curved  down ;  not  ngid 
prominent  hairs,  as  in  the  S.  6etulif61ia  Fortter,  Leaves  broadly  ovate, 
tolerably  uniform,  1  in.  long,  or  rather  more,  bluntly  pointed,  serrated 
throughout,  but  not  deeply ;  quite  glabrous,  even,  of  a  tull  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  without  anv  prominent  veins ;  glaucous,  veiny  when 
very  youn^  only,  besprinkled  with*a  few  silicy  elose  hairs,  beneath.  Catkins 
obtuse,  of  a  brownish  purple,  much  shorter  than  those  of  S.  vacdniifolia, 
S.  venulosa,  and  S.  carin^ta ;  and  more  like  those  of  S,  6etulifolia  Fortter. 
The  branches  are,  likewise,  more  thickly  clothed  with  upright,  shorter  leaves, 
than  those  of  either  S.  venulosa  or  S.  vacciniifc^lia.  The  above  is  de- 
rived  partly  from  Smith,  and  partly  from  Forbes.  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum  and  Flitwick. 

Variety, 

ji  S.  p.  tt^lo  longiore  Koch,  style  longer;  S.  ^runifdlia  Ser.  Sal.  Helv^^ 
p.  49. ;  S.  formosa  WOld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  660. ;  S.  foe^tida  Schleich.  Cent.^ 
li.  n.  95. ;  S.  alpina  Sid.  Heh.,  p.  283.— This  is  wild  in  Switzeriand. 
{Koch  Comm.)    S.  formosa  Wil/d.  is  registered  in  Sweet's  Hortut 
Britannicus  as  introduced  in  1820. 

•  148.  S.  VENULO^SA  Smith.    The  veiny-i!«»wd  Willow. 

Ident(flctUkm.  Smlth  FL  Br.,  1055. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1302.}  Rc«*s  Cyda,  Na  57. ;  Eng.  Fl.,  A  pi  195l 
Forbes  in  8«1.  Wob   No.  5&  ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  & 

Afnomfme.    S.  prunifTilia,  mut  of.  Koch  Comm.^  41. 

fhe  Se*eg.    The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  BoL  ind  SaL  Wob. 

Engramngi.    Eng.  Bot,  L  1362. ;  S«L  Wob.,  Na  56. ;  and>^.  56L  tn  ]x  1615. 

Si  "  roniinentlTeint  abore,  rather 

led.  {Smitk  Sng.  FL)  A  native 
e  in  perfection  in  June;  but  in 
n  Abbey,  ibey  flowcr  a  second 
)  S.  jvrunifblia;  but  the  •omc 
ir  prominent,  elegantly  reticu- 
espocially  towardt  the  margin. 
,  in  having  many  cloie-preued 
aore  dender  than  in  S.  srunl- 
1  collection  to  twlce  the  heiaht 
h  Mr.  E  Forster,  in  considenng 
Ms  if  S.  prunifblia,'i5.  carinital 
f  same  specics ;  and  Koch  and 
ne  species,  S.  /nrunifblia.  Vfe 
!d  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  aa 
lon.  Mr.  Borrer  has  remarked, 
)Iy  S.  arbtiscula  L.  is  the  same 
*,  5.  prunifbUa  5fiil«jl,  and  S. 
ck. 

A  149.  S.  cje'sia  Villart.    The  grey-/fmMr(/ Willow. 

ideniifleatkm.    Yillars  Daupb.,  &  768. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cydo.,  Na  sa  ;  Koch  Comm.,  pi  59. 
Simon^meg.    S.  my rtilloldes  mUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  pi  686.,  excluslvely  of  the  synonymes  of  Ltnncus  ( Jbr- 

rer),  Porbea  in  SaL  tVob.,  Na  66.  (Borrer) ;  &  prostrMa  Ekrh.  PL  SeUct.,  p.  159L,  aocording  to  Se- 

ringe  iKoch). 
The  Se*e$.    Tbe  flemale  is  described  and  flgured  hi  SaL  Wob. 
Engratlmgt.    VUIan  Daupb.,  3. 1 50.  f.  11. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  66. ;  and  onr  >^.  6&  In  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  not 
shinine,  entire  and  revolute  at  the  edge.  Catkin  upon  a  short  leafV  twiglet. 
CapsuTe  ovate-coniod,  tomentose,  seemingly  sessde,  eventually  having  a 
very  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Style 
shortish.  Stigmas  ovate-oblong,  entire,  and  bifid.  (JTorA.)  WQd  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphin^,  and  in  Savov,  upon  the  mountain  Enzeindo^.  (Id.) 
R^^istered  as  introduced  in  1824.  Mr.  Forbes  has  givm  a  detailed  de- 
scnption,  whence  wequote  as  foUows  : — *'  A  low  straggling  shrub,  attaining 
the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  with  slender  shortish  branches,  dark  brown  on 
their  upper  side,  pale  beneath,  somewhat  wrinkled  or  striated.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  perfectly  entire,  wavy,  with  a  short  sharp  point ;  very  glabrous, 
glaucous  and  veiny  beneath ;  lower  opposite,  upper  altemate.  Catkins 
from  i  in.  to  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  appearing,  in  the  willow  ^arden  at 
Wobum  Abbev,  along  with  tfae  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust.    Koch  has  notod  {Comm.,  p.  52.)  that  S.  cse^ia  ViUart  dififers  firom 
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S.  myrtilldides  L.  wholly  in  habit,  and  in  its  capsules  being  sessile,  and 
denttely  tomentose.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

Group  XX.     Mi/rtiUoides  Borrer. 
Small  BUberry^Uke  Shrubt,  not  Nativet  of  Britain, 


m 


Tblt  KTOup  c«iMictoo#ezolio  UDdi,«iid,  tberoftwe,  doei  noteppeer  In  Hook.  Br.  PL ;  and,  coniequently 
we  ceoDoC  quoCe  cliera4Stertotios  tbeooe.  In  S.  myrtlUSlde*  L..  we  believe  tbat  tlie  epltbet  wm 
meent  to  ezpren  a  likeoeM  in  tbe  IWiaee  to  that  of  Faoclnium  Myrtlllua  L. ;  and  we  sufipoee  tbat 
thla  likenen  appertaina  to  eecb  of  tbe  Unds  of  whicb  BCr.  Borrer  bas  conatituted  hia  groap  Myr. 
tilU>ldeiL 

-^  150.  S.  MTRTILLOI^BS  L.     The  Myrtillus-like,  or  Bilbeny-leaved,  Willow. 

Hentificaikm.    lin.  Sp.  Fl.,  144«. ;  FL  Lappi,  ed.  8.,  89fi. ;  Smith  in  Rece*l  Cydo.,  No.  79. ;  WabL  FL 

Lapp.,p9G7.  i  Kocb  Comm.|Pifi9. 
amomifme.    S.  ^letana  J^airr  Em.  Pl.  Volk^^y.  77.  {Koek.) 
The  Sexf.    Tbe  female  is  deicribed  in  ilees'*  Cyob., and  the  male  partly  ta    Tbefemale  Is  notlced 

below. 
Bmgrmirimgi.    Ua  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,t  &  £  i.  k. ;  and  our>i^.  154a 
Spee.  Ckmr.f  Ac.    Laafes  Tery^Tarlous  In  Ibrm,  orale,  sub.  1343 

oordate  at  tne  base,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ;  entire,  opaque, 
elabrous;  Trins  appearing  reticulated  beneatli.  Stlpules 
half-orate.  FruiUbearlng  eatkin  (?catkln  of  tbe  female  in 
any  state)  bome  on  a  leafy  twigtet  Bracteas  (scales)  gla. 
Iirous  orclliated.    Capsules  (7or  rather  orarles)  ovate-Un. 

times  as  kmg 
Eched.  (iTodl.l  i 
IX  crlindricai 
in  tbe  infhu  | 
nrbogsof  Po- 
,Sweden,and 
leeltdeseends 
near  Munich, 
\  baving  been 
las  remarkcd 
*n  Introduoed 
aUve  into  Britain. 


•*  151.  5.  PBDiCELLA^Ris  Purtk.    Thc  long-^txXked-captuled  Willow. 

^  Ideni^fieaikm.    Purtb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  9L  p.  611. ;  Smitb  io  Rees's  Cyck).,  Na  7& 

Sjimonifwte.    8.  pennsylTinlca  Ho$L 

Tke  Seees.    Tbe  female  Is  notioed  in  tbe  speciflc  ebaracter. 

Amc.  Gler.,  %e.  fltem  erect  Branches  glabroua.  Leaves  oboTate.Ianceolate.  acuto,  entlre,  glabrous, 
^creen  oo  both  surihces.  Stipulesnone  Catkins  stalked,  nearlr  glabrousi  Bracteas  oblong,  scarcely 
bairT.  OTarr  OTate,  oUonc,  clabrous,  upon  a  sUlk  twice  as  long  as  the  bractea.  Stigma  sesslle, 
diTided,  WUd  on  the  CatskiU  Mountains,  New  York j  flowering  in  ApriL  An  elegant  and  sin-- 
gubir  spectea.   Introduced  by  Puitb  In  1811.  (Pnr$k,  SmUk,  and  Hort.  BrU.) 

jk  152.  S.  PLANiFo^LiA  Purth.  The  flat-leaved  Lahrador  Willow. 
Uem^ficadom.  Pursb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  9.  pi  611. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  99L 
Spee.  Ckar.f  ke.  It  Is  IncUned  to  rise  flrom  the  ground  on  a  slngle  stem.  Branches  diTaricating, 
glabrous.  LeaTes  oblong.lanceolate,  Tery  glabrous,  flat,  spreadlng :  acute  at  each  end,  mlnutely 
serrated  in  the  middle,  paler  beneath.  flUpulce  none.  NatiTe  of  Labrador.  Seen  br  Pursh,  in 
Mr.  Aaderson's  garden,  without  flowers.  (PitrsA  and  SmtfA}  Introduoed  in  181 L  Perhaps  this 
is  not  of  the  group  MyrtiUoIdes.  (Borrer  In  a  letter.)  This  singular  species  Is  easily  distinguished, 
Pursh  obeerTes,  by  its  remarkaUy  flat  and  sprBading  leaTes,  and  by  ito  being,  though  procumbent, 
incttned  to  riae  flrom  tbeground  on  a  single  unr  stem.  {PL  Awter.  Sept.,  9.  p.6n.} 

Group  xxi.     Myrsinltes  Borrer. 
SmaU  huthy  Shrubt. 


□□D 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovaries  downy.  Leaves  oval  or  broadly  ellipticai, 
serrated»  small,  glossy»  rigid.  Plants  small  and  bushy.  (Hook.  Br.  Fl., 
adapted.)  M  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  epithet  AAn^inites  in  S.  ilfyrsi- 
nites  L.  has  been  intended  to  iroply  a  likeness  in  the  foliage  of  tbat  kind  to 
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that  of  the  Kacdnium  3/ jrsinltes ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  dia- 
racter  obtains  more  or  less  in  all  the  kinds  of  the  group. 

j*  153.  S.  JlfYRSiNi^TEs  L.    The  Whortleberry-fc^wrf  Willow. 

Identiftcatkm.    Lio.,  dted  by  Borrer  in  Eng.  BoL  SuppL,  t  S753.,  the  text :  Fl.  Dan.,  1 1064.  {Sptitk.) 

aynomtnet.  8.  Myninltes  fi,  Smitk  Emg.  FL,  4.  p.  195.,  Hook.  Sr.  Ft.,  ed.  2.»  p.  iSft  :  S.  arbutif^Ua 
Wmd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  682. ;  probabljr  5.  Macnabidna  MacgiUivraT  in  JameMn'»  BdM.  PkU.  Jour., 
Oct.  ISaa  (Tkeahove  indiaded  by  Borrer.)  S.  Afyrsinltes  Kock,  part  of,  Kock  Comm.,  p.60.; 
S.  aibutilbUa  Wilid..  Smitk  in  Bee*'$  Cudo.,  Na  67. ;  S.  ddbia  Suter  lielv.,  p.  8BS.  ( mUd.) 

TkeSeae».    It  is  implied  in  tbe  5ptfc.  CAar.,  4d,  that  the  female  is  knowo. 

Bngraving.    Fl.  Dan.,  1. 1054.  {Smitk). 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  This  has,  like  S.  ^etulifolia,  short  catkins,  and 
disdnctly  serrated  leaves ;  but  tbese  are  more  acute,  and  of  an 
oyate-lanceolate  figure;  and  the  long  style  seems  to  affbrd  a  dis- 
tinctive  character.  {Borrer  in  Mng,  Bot,  SuppL,  t,  2753.,  in  the 
text.)  It  occurs  on  various  Scottish  mountains.  (Id,)  Wahleuberg 
compares  the  stems  and  leaves  to  those  of  .ffetula  nana,  from  the 
gloas^  greenneas  of  the  latter»  their  prominent  veins,  and  their 
remaming  on  the  shoots  in  a  withered  state  till  the  followin^  year. 
Tiie  whde  plant  is  very  dark,  and  almost  black  when  dry.  (Juook.  1344 
Br.  Fl.) 

jt  154.  i^.  iffiTUiJFO^LiA  Ferstcr,    The  dwenf  Birch-leaved  Wiilow. 

Jdentification.    Fonter  MS.,  cited  by  Borrer  In  Eng.  Bot  Suppl»  t  S75S.,  in  the  text. 

Svnomme*.  S.  Jfyrsinltes  Smitk  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1360.,  exeluaiTely  of  the  referenoes  to  UoflFknann  (SmiM 

in  £ng.  PL).  Eng.  Ft.,  1  p.  195.,  exclusively  ofthe  var.  /8,  Foriie»  in  Sal.  fVob.,  Mo.  60..  Hook. 

Sr.  n.,  ed.  2.,  p.4S9.,  exclusively  of  the  var.  /3,  notof  Llnn.  iBarrer) ;  S.  ifyriinltes  Kock,  part 

of,  Kock  Camm.t  pi  6U. 
Tke  Sexe*.    The  female  is  described  in  Eng.Pl.,  wtA  figuxed  in  Eng,  Bot.  and  Sai.  Wob. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1360. ;  Smith  inElng.  FL  has  quoted,  besuies,  lia  FL  Lapp.,  1 7.  fl  &  t.  & 

C/  i  and  VUlan  Dauph.,  a  1 50.  f.  1$. ;  but  bat  designated  this  as  **  b»d :  **  Sal.  wobi,  Na  60. ; 

our  %.  1345. ;  and^i^.  60.  in  p.  1615. 

S^c,  Char,,  4*c.  It  differs  from  S,  procumbens  by  its  smaller,  rounder,  more 
conspicuously  serrated  leaves;  shorter,  almost  ovate,  catkins;  shorter, 
more  truncate,  and  paler  bracteas  (scales) ;  and  more  distinctly  quadrangular 
ovary.  From  the  remarkable  prmAfacie  resemblanoe  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  J?^tula  nkna,  Mr.  Forster  has  suggested  for  it  the 
name  of  6etuli£olia.  (Borrer  in  JEffg,  BoU  Sujppil)  Mr,  Borrer 
regards  it  as  not  certain  that  this  kiod  is  a  native  of  Britain  ;  and 
the  question  resting  on  whether  the  kind  found  by  Dr.  Stuart  In 
the  mountains  of  Olencoe  is  identical  with  S.  .^rsinites  of  Eng. 
BoL,  or  with  S^  procumbens  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL,  he  has  stat^  1345 
that,  to  ascertain  tnis,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  spedmens  of 
the  kind  found  by  Stuart,  preserved  in  Liflhtfoot's  herbarium.  If  the  kind 
prove  not  British,  Mr.  Borrer  does  not  know  its  source.  Cultivated  in 
the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  it  has  flowered  in  May,  and  again  in 
August.  A  sturdv,  upright,  bushv  shrub,  1  ft.  to  2  fl.  high,  with  abun- 
dance  of  short,  leafy,  dark  purplish  branches,hairy  when  young,  not  downy, 
Leaves  very  difierent  from  those  of  all  the  fbregoing  species,  except  S» 
malif^Mia,  in  their  rigid,  thin,  crackling,  veiny  ^exture;  without  anything 
^bucous  or  cottony  about  them,  the  fine  hairs  on  the  younger  ones  being 
scattered  and  silky.  (Srmth  Eng.  Fi.)  Pursh  has  inchided  in  his  Flor, 
Amer.  Sept,,  ii.  p.  617.,  a  North  American  kind  of  wiilow,  named  S,  3fyr- 
sinites :  ?  is  this  the  same  as  either  of  the  above. 

jk  155.  S,  procu'hbens  Forbes,    The  procumbent  Willow. 

Ueniificatkm.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  61.,  exclusirely  of  the  synonymes.    llie  flgure  is  not  a  cbft. 

racierlstic  one.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  StippL,  t.  S753.)  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p.  4129. ;  Borrcr  in  £hg. 

Bot  SuppL,  t  S753. 
Sgnonnmet.    S.  lc'vi«  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  1.,  p.  432. ;  5.  retilsa  Witker.  Bot.  Arr.,  ed.  4.,  2.  p.  4a,  «nd 

a  figare. 
Tke  Seses.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  and  SaL  Wob.    The  male  plant 

has  not  oome  under  our  notice.  (Borrer.) 
Engravings.    Wither.  Bot  Arr.,  ed.  4.,  vol.  2. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  61.,  the  figure  not  a  characterisUe 

one;  E^g.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2753. ;  and  curjig.  61.  in  p.  1615. 

JSpec.  Char,,  S^c,    Branches  diverpng.    Leaves  oval^  mlnutely  serrated,  re- 
ciurvcd,  bright  grccn  aud  shiniqg  on  both  surfaccs.     Catkins  eiongated. 
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thicky  cylindrical.  Orary  neartj  sestile,  tapering^  obaoletdy  quadrangiilar. 
Style  sbort,  deeply  cloven.  Stigmas  spreading,  bifid.  {Borrer  in  Eng,  Bot. 
Suppi.)  A  native  of  the  Highlands  ot  Scotland :  it  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Breadalbane,  and  upon  Brae-Riach,  one  of  the  Cairngorm 
range.  It  fiowera  in  June,  but,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbev, 
in  May.  The  foUowing  charaeters  are  some  of  thoie  described  of  it  by  Mr. 
Forbes : — A  low  procumbent  shrub,  extending  ak>ng  the  ground,  with  green- 
bh  brown,  pubescent,  round,  shordsh  branches.  Lcaves  from  1  in.  to  1  ( in. 
loi^,  and  upwards  of  1  in.  in  breadth;  of  a  roundish-elliptical  shape, 
hoik>wed  out,  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  at  the  base ;  brifht  green  and 
shininff  on  both  sides ;  always  perfectly  glabrous  and  serrated.  Readily  dis- 
tinguished  from  S,  ^ulifolia,  which  at  first  sight  it  greatly  resembles,  by 
its  procumbeot  roode  of  (p^owth,  and  iarge  elongated  catkins.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  obaerved  of  it,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub ;  and  that  it  has  becn  culti- 
vated  for  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  where  it  retains  all  its 
characters.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  Henfield. 

Jft  156.  S.  RBTU^SA  L.    The  reUise-ieaved  Willow. 

Ufmi^fiemtkm.    Uo.  8a  Pl.,  1445.;   Willd  flb.  n..4.|k.«M.i  Hajne  AbMkL,  p.S3Ci  8mith  in 

Keet*t  Cyelo.,  No.  TOl  j  Foibet  in  SaL  yi6b.i^^  1«. 
%notvM«t.    8.  rtcaw  Kock,  peit  of,  Koek  Qnmm.^  P-  62. ;   5.  terpylllfbUa  Jmcq.  Justr.,  t.  S98. 

{KoeM.) 
Tke  8eae$.    Both  «exet  are  detcribed  in  Rees'»  Cpdo..  and  thence  in  StU.  Wob.,  and  below ;  and  both 
^are  fliured  lo  Haifne  Abbild. :  the  male  !•  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
tmgroAv     Bocc  Mu«.,  1. 1. 1. ;  Jaca.  Ausir.,  C  996. ;  Hajne  AbbikL,  1 17& ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  139. ; 

our /^  1S4&  ;  utdjlg.  199.  in  p.  16:». 

^c,  Ckar,,  ^c,  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Catkins 
of  the  female  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Bracteas  (scales)  the  lenffth  of  the 
oblong  smooth  ovary.  (Smiih  in  Ree^M  Cych^  Native  of  the  alps  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  but  not  of  Britain  or 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  main  stems  are  woody,  depressed, 
traiUng,  branched,  often  of  great  thickness,  throwmg  up  many 
akort,  glabrous,  leafy  branches,  which  are  likewise  partly  decum- 
bent.  Leaves  stalked,  various  in  size  and  breadth,  but  usually  ( 
from  )  in.  to  1  in.  long,  and  fi^om  one  to  four  lines  broad ;  quite 
entire,  abrupt,  or  even  emarginate,  at  the  extremity ;  taoerin^  at 
the  baae ;  fumished  with  one  rib,  and  many  straight  parellel  veins.  ^^ 
Catkins  lax;  those  of  the  male  veliow,  with  elliptic,  oblong,  '***" 
slightly  hairy  bracteas  (scales).  otamens  2  to  a  flower.  Catkin  of  the 
female  of  about  8  or  10  flowers.  Capsules  lar^,  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  gla- 
broi^s.  The  style,  which  is  short  and  undivided,  remains  at  the  extremit^ 
of  one  of  the  valves;  and,  as  the  capsule  becomes  quite  ripe,  its  stalk  is 
somewhat  elongated.  {Reet*t  Cycio,)  Introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering  in 
May.     It  almost  equals  S,  herb^ea  in  diminutiveness.  (Wiiid.) 

f  VarieUes,  It  is  probable  that  S,  Kitaibelj^,  8,  UVa  (Lrn,  and  S.  «erpyllifolia 
Scop,^  are  only  varieties  o(  S.  retusa  L,  (Borreria  his  list.) 

Jt  157.  S,  KitAinEUA^NA  Willd.    KitaibeI'B  Willow. 

Uemt^leatiom.    WilkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.6BS. ;  Smith  in  Ree«*a  Cycla,  No.  fiS  }  Forbea  in  Sal.  Wobi, 

No.  64. ;  Wableobi  Carpat,  p.  314.  (JCotA) 
Sfnompmes.    8.  ntikuL  Kock.  /3  mMiot  Koch  Comm.,  p.  <iS. :  ?  S.  U^a-ani  Pursk.  iBorrer  in  hit  litt.) 

It  is  probable  that  5.  KitaibeU<)iM  i«  onHr  a  Tar.  of  5.  retQsa  L. 
Tk€  SejteM.    The  female  i«  dewrribed  and  figured  ia  Sal.  Wdb. 
Eagraok^    m.  WoU,  No.  61 ;  and  our  yi;^.  61  in  p.  16ia 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire,  emars^nate ;  elabrous  and 
shining  above.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves,  cyundricaT,  and  many* 
flowered.  Bracteas  shorter  than  the  ovate4anceolate  ovary.  (Wiiid,  and 
SnM,)  A  very  small  shrub,  with  yeUowish jglabrous  branches,  spreadinff  close 
alon^  the  ground.  A  native  of  the  Carpathian  Monntains ;  flowering  there  in 
Apnl  and  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  Apdl  and 
May,  and  again  in  Aneust.  Branches  dark  brown,  the  young  ones  shining. 
Leaves  neariy  1  in.  long,  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire;  emarginate  atthe 
tip ;  very  glabrous  ou  both  sides,  the  upper  side  shining ;  the  nnder  one 
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I 

showing  parallel  veins,  and  beliig  less  thiniiij;,    Introduced  in  1823.   There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

ji  158.  S.  U^va.u'rsi  Pursh.    The  Bearberry^a©«/  Willow. 

Identi/lcatMm.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  619. ;  Smitb  in  Rees'*  Cydo.,  Na  77. ',  Forbee  In  Sel. 

Wob.,  No.  151. 
S^n<m^m€$.    ?  Identloal  with  5.  KitAibeUa»a.  {Sorrer  in  bie  list.)    It  i«  probeble  tbat  &  UNra^irsi 

is  only  a  vmriety  of  S.  rettwa  L.  (Id.) 
The  SeMe».    The  reniale  it  noticed  in  the  Spec.  Ckar.t  Ac,  below. 
K.    Se).  Wob,,  No.  15L }  and  owr  Jlg.  151.  in  p.  1690. 


Spec.  CAar.f  4*c.  Stem  depressed.  Leaves  spathulate-obovate,  obtusc, 
entire»  glabrous ;  shhmur  above,  glandular  at  the  margin  beneath.  Stipules 
none.  Catkins  lax.  Bracteas  oblong,  fringed.  Ovary  stalked»  ovate, 
glabrous.  Style  deq)ly  divided.  Stigmas  two-lobed.  A  beautiful  little 
spedes,  with  all  the  appearance  of  Jrctost4phylos  IPva-^rsi  in  habit,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  its  leaves.  (Purtk.)  A  native  of  Labrador.  Introduced 
in  ?  1811,and  floweringin  April  andMay.  This  was  possessed  alive  by 
Mr.  G.  Anderson. 

^  159.  S.  ^RPYLLiFO^iA  Scop.    The  Wild-Thyme4eaved  Willow. 

Jdenit/lcaiitm.    Soop.  Cam.,  No.  1S07. ;  WUld.  6p.  Pl.,4.  p.6M.  i  Hayne  Abbild..  p.S85. ;  Smith  in 

Ree«'s  Cyelo.,  No.  71. ;  Forbet  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  65. 
Sifnomfmee.    S.  retasa  Koch  y  Koch  Comm.,  p.  63.  It  is  probable  that  5.  <erpy!lifl»lia  Scop.}»  only  a 

▼ariety  of  5.  retiba  L.  (Borrer  in  bit  li»t) 
The  Sexes.    The  male  ii  flgured  in  SaL  Wob..  the  female  in  Ua^  Abhild. 
Bmgrmrings.    Scop.  Cam.,  1 61 .    **  Scopoll*»  figure  throwt  no  great  light  on  the  *>  tpeciet.  {Smiih  in 

RBceU  Cieio.)    SaL  Wob.,  Na  65. }  ourjlgg.  1347,  im  ;  aadjlg.  6&  in  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
glabrousy  shining  above..  Catldns  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Cap-  > 
sules  elliptic,  ^labrous.    Stigroas  sessile.  (SmUh  m 
Reet^s  Cycio.)    A  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  ^ 
^,  ,         France,  Italv,  and  Switzerland ;  flowerinff  in  May.  . 
1347    Introduced  m   1818.     Haller,  Allioni,  A^llars,  and  | 

other  botanists,  took  this  for  a  variety  of  S.  retQsa;     -  |o4q. 
but  it  appears  to  be  widely  different,  the  leaves  being  nearly        *^^ 
three  droes  smaller,  and  always  acute.    A  very  curious  little  plant,  only 
l  in.  or  2  in.  higli,  of  which  there  are  specimens  at  Henfield,  in  tne  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden^  and  in  the  arboreturo  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

-A  160.  S.  coRDiFO^LiA  Purth.    The  heart-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

IdentifieatioH.    Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  &  p.  611. :  SmlCh  in  Reet't  Cydo.,  Na72. ;  Forbei  in  Sat 

Wob.,Nal43.p.S77. 
Engraoinge.    SaL  W<^,  Na  143.,  a  leaf ;  andjlg.  143.  in  p.  1690. 
j^.  Char.,  Ac    Stem  depretted.    LeaTet  ovaL  rather  acute,  entire,  retinulated  witb  Tcinl,  beart- 


tbaped  at  uie  bate ;  glabrout  abore,  pale,  with  a  halry  rlb  and  jnavgjn  beneatfi.    Stipulet  batf' 

^pril  tiU  J 
Koch  obtervet  of  thit  tpedet,  that  It  It  very  ttmilar  "Jto  S.  WaldtteiniaM  Wuld.,  and  dlflbrt  only 


beart.thaped.     Native  of  Labrador.     In  general  haibit  it  retemblet  S.  Jfyninltet.  (Fmr$h.)    A 
natlTeofNortb  America,  in  Labrador.   Introduced  in  1811,  and  flowerins  from  Af^l  till  Jur 


in  the  leavet  being  ttricUy  entire.    The  leavet,  when  young,  are  ^irinkled  with  villote  hain,  but 
tooo  beoome  glabiout,  except  at  tbe  edge 

Group  xxii.    Herbdcece  Borrer,   • 
Very  low  Shrubs,  scarcefy  rising  an  Inch  above  the  GrountL 


□D 


There  are  only  two  species  in  this  group»  the  characteristics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  thdr  specmc  characters. 

ji  161.  S.  HERBA^CEA  L.    The  herbaceous-^oitti^  Willow. 

Ident^eaUon.  Lin.Sp.PL.  2445. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.d88. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  p.  833. ;  Smtti)  in 
Reet*t  Cydo.,  No.66.  r  Koch  Comm.,  p.  63. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1907. :  Eog.  Fl.,  4.  p.  199. ; 
Fort)et  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  63. ;  Hook.  Br.  FI..  ed.  3. ;  Mackay  Fl,  HU)em.,  pt.  1.  p.  853. ;  Hott 
Sal  Auttr.,  1.  p.  36. ;  Purth  Fl.  Aroer.  Sept.,  i.ip.  617. 

The  Sexe$.    Both  texet  are  dctcribed  in  Eng.  Fi.,  and  flgured  in  Sat.  Wob.,  Ba^  AbbOd.,  and 
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BHt  SaL  Auttr.z  la  te.  Bal.,  tbe  female,  Infruit  aikI  aower:;  and  bnctea  (acate)  of  the  inale. 
Bodi  Mxei  were  IlTfng,  m  1836^  In  tbe  Twlckenham  Botanic  Ouden. 
taiwdM».    Hayne  Abblkl.,  1. 175. :   Eng.  Bol.,  t.  ISO?. ;   SaL  Wobi.  No.  6S. ;  and  Hott  Sal. 
AiMCr.,  1. 1. 101;  our  Jltf.  im ;  kdAM-  ^- 1»  P- 1^15., 

Spec.  Ckar,,  ^c,    Leaves  orbicular,  serrated,  reticuiated  with  reins ;  very 
glabrous  and  shining  on  both  sides.     Chrarv  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate, 
ffiabrous.  {Snuth  Eng.  FL)    A  native  of  Britain,  on  the  Webh  and  High- 
tand  mountains ;  flowering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the 
wittow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbev,  l)efore  the  expansion 
of  the  leaves.    It  is  a  native,  aLBo,  of  various  parts  of  ^ 
Europe ;  also,  according  to  Pumh,  of  North  America. 
In  the  Compamon  to  the  Botamcal  Magazme,  it  is 
stated  that  S,  berb^ea  exceeds  in  the  elevation  of  , 
its  hatntat  every  other  shrub  in  Britam  (p.  89.);  and 
Cbat  '  few  hills  of  800  or  900  yards  in  Britain  are 
without  S.  herbacea,  whiist  S,  reticuy^ta  is  probably 
limited  to  the   Scotdsh    Highlands,  and  not  very 
plenuful  there."  (p.  222.)    S.  herb^ea  is  the  least  1^49 

of  Britbh  willows,  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  least  of 
all  shrubs.  Dr.  Claiice»  in  his  ScatuUnavia,  calls  it  a  perfect  tree  iu 
miniature;  so  small,.  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  and  root,  trunk,  and 
branches  spread  out  in  a  small  pocket-book.  AccOrdins  to  Hooker  (Br. 
Fl,y  ed.  2.),it  is  not  "  so  small  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  its  stems  divide 
and  creep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  scarceiy  rising  1  in.  above  it."  In 
ed.  3.,  it  18  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Graham,  that  ''in  the  Bo- 
tanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh  it  has  acquired  a  prostrate  woodv  stem,  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.''  Under  the  head  Vanetiet, 
we  have  noticed  some  plants  which  may  belong  to  this  species,  and 
which  have  stems  2  ft.  or  3  fl.  high.  The  leaves  of  S,  hertmcea  are  em- 
ployed»  in  Iceland,  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  (JJndl.  Nat.  Sytt.  Bot,)  S, 
nerbicea  is  called  by  the  Laplanders  the  ptarmigan  leaf.  (Wahlenberg, 
quoted  in  Eng.  FL)  In  Switzerland,  M.  Alphonse  De  CandoIIe  observes» 
^  some  species  of  willow  (S.  retiksa,  herbiU:ea,  and  reticul^ta)  spread  over 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  their  branches  are  oflen  covered  with 
the  earth,  which  the  heavy  rains  wash  over  them,  they  present  the  singular 
phenomenop  of  trees  which  are  more  or  less  subterranean.  The  ex- 
trenuties  of  these  branches  form,  sometimes,  a  kind  of  turf ;  and  the  as- 
tonished  traveller  finds  hhnself,  as  we  may  say,  walking  on  the  top  of  a 
tree.  The  iSidix  herb^ea  is  the  species  that  most  firequently  presents  this 
remarkable  appearance»  because  it  generally  ^rows  on  steep  slopes  of  loose 
soil,  particularly  among  the  fragments  of  schistus,  that  are  easily  penetrated 
by  the  meldng  snow  add  the  ndn."  (Gard.  ilfa^.,xiL  p.  235.)  There  are 
plants  at  Henfield. 
f  Varietiet.  **  A  very  remarkable  kind  of  willow,  from  Sutherland,  which  has 
ail  the  characters  of  S.  herbkcea,  except  that  it  grows  2  fl.  hiffh,  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Graham,  and  is  now  alive  in  my  garden."  (Borrer  in  a 
letter.)  An  unusually  laree  variety  was  found  by  Mr.  Templeton  on  the 
top  of  Slieve-Xance,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  similar  to  some 
of^the  large  varieties  gathered  by  Mr.  M<Nab  of  Edinburgh  on  the  moun- 
tains  of  Sutherland.  Mr.  Moore  lately  sent  Mr.  Mackay  very  Ipxuriant 
specimens  frbm  Dark  Mountain,  in  tbe  county  of  Derry,  Ireland.  (FL 
mem.,pt.l.p.253.)  ^ 

-  M  162.  S.  poLA^Ris  Waklenb,    The  Polar  Willow. 

IdentifieaiitM.    Wahlenb.  Sqcc.,  p.  686. ;  Fl.  Lapp.,  p.  SSI. ;  Koch  Comin.,  p.  64. ;  Forbct  In  SaL 

Wob.,  No.  63. 
T%e  SeMts.    The  fiemale  it  dcscribed  and  flgured  in  Sai.  fVob. 
EmgramMa.    Wahl.  FI.  Lapp.,  1. 13.  f.  I. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  63. ;  our  Jlg$.  1350.  and  1351. ;  mdjlg.  63. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate,  very  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  ^abrous.    Catkins 
of  few  flowers.     Stem  fihform,  or  thread-shaped.  ( Wahlenbcrg  F.  L.)    A 
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native  of  Lapland;  flowering  there  in  July,  and,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in 
July.     Introduced  in  1820.     The  branches  and  leaves  of  ^ 
this  species  are  more  tender  during  the  sprins  than  those  of  i 
5.  berbkcea ;  the  stem  is  almost  filiform.     Leaves  brOadly 
1350  ^Yi^  or*Bomewhat  roundish,  ovate,  or  obovate;  hardl>r     *^^* 
ever  so  narrow  as  to  be  called  oblong ;  and  shinine  on  both  sides.    Mr. 
Forbes  says  this  plant  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  S,  herbacea ;  but  that  the 
silky  germens  and  glaucous  leaves  clearly  niow  it  to  be  distinct.    There 
are  plants  at  HenfiekL 

Group  xxiii.     Hastdtce  Borrer. 

Low  Skrubs,  wUh  very  broad  Leavety  and  exceedmglv  $haggy  and  sUky  Caihns. 

(HookBr.FL) 


aa 


•  163.  S,  HASTA^A  L.    The  halberd-/^iv</  Willow. 

IdenMaOkm.    Lin.  Sp.  Pl^  im  ;  Fl.  Lapp..  ed  S.,  993.;  Wilkl.  Spi  Pl.,  4.  p.  G6t. ;  Smith  in  Ree*'* 
•  Cj^~Vo,  S8. ;  Foitet  In  8«1.  Vfdb,,  No.  35, 
Stinommne.    S.  luwUU  AocA,  part  of,  and,  if  Uie  kinda  indicated  below  as  ▼arictiei  be  admlttcd  ag 

•uch,  all  of  Koch*!  5.  haitata,  except  S.  ViuXfenidna  Willd.,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  4£. 
Tke  Sesei.    Tbe  female  U  deioribed  aad  igured  in  SaL  Wob.    Smith  ha«  noted  In  Reei*9  Cjfclo  that 

be  had  noC  «eeo  male  flowcn. 
Engrtningt.    IJn.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  S.  t  a  f.  9. ;  SaL  Wob.,Na  35. ;  our  ftn.  1352. ;  and  >^.  35.  in  p.  161 1 . 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated,  undulated,  crackling,  glabrous  ; 

heart-shaped  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath.     Stipules  unequally  heart- 

ehaped,  longer  than  the  broad  footstalks.    Catkins  very  woolly.    Ovary 

lanceolate,  glabrous,  on  a  short  stalk.   {Smith  in 

Rees^s  Cyclo,)    A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Lap- 

land.    It  is  said  that  Mcs^rs.  Lee  and.Kennedy 

first  brought  it  into  this  country,  in  about  1780.    It 

rises  to  a  small  spreading  tree,  and  flowers  in  April 

or  May.    Branches  blackish,  hairy  when  very  youog 

onlv.    Leaves  3  in.  long,  atid  about  half  as  wide.  j 

(/(or.)    It  generally  attains  the  height  of  4ft.  to  5  ft.  j 

(Forbes,)    Koch,  viewing  the  species  as  oomprising  \ 

the  varieties   indicated  below  and  S.  Wultenu^ 

Willd.y  has  given  the  geographical  distribution  of  * 

it  as  follows : —  Mobt  pUces,  and  by  rivers  in  the 

alpine  and  subalpine  regions  of  Savoy,  Switzerland, 

Germany,  and  Carpathia,  Sweden,  and  firitain.     Its 

most  certain  British  station  seems  that  discovered 

by  Mr.  F.  Drummond,  "  by  a  small  stream  that  passcs  through  the  sands 

of  Barrie,  near  Dundee."  (Bor,)    In  the  nor^h  of  Sweden,  it  inhabits 

the  bogs  of  the  lower  regions  and  plains.    S.  Tnalifblia  SttiUh,  indicated 

below  as  a  variety  of  S,  hastkta,  is  the  kind  of  the  latter  that  is  indieenous 

to  Britain.    Koch,  according  to  his  view  of  the  contents  of  S,  hastata 

as  a  spedes,  has  ascribed  to  it  a  variousness  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  of  from 

lanceolate  to  ovate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base. 
Varieties,  • 

m  8,h,2  serruldta,  —  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  heart-shaped  at  the  base ; 
synon.  iSf.  hastata  WUld,  Sp.  P/.,  iv.  p.  664.  But  Wahlenberg  has 
accurately  remarked  that  thc  description  relates  to  a  shoot  devoid 
of  flowers :  the  same  kind,  in  a  flower-bearing  state,  is  the  S,  semi- 
lata  Willd,  S^,  Pl.,  iv.  p.  664.  (Koch  Comm,,  p.  43.)  This  variety  of 
Koch*8  we  consider  as  blended  in  our  first,  or  typical,  kind.  Willde- 
Dow  has  given  Lapland  as  the  native  country  of  both  his  S,  hastata 
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.and  S.  semilkta:  tbe  latter  k  registered  as  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1810. 
mS.h.  3  makfblia ;  S.  malifolia  SmHh  Eng,  Boi.,  1. 1617.,  Wiiid.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv. 
p.  676.,  ForhesmSal.  Woh.,  No.36.;  5.  haitata,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm.,  p.43.;  S.  hastata  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.;  S.  hastata  Borrer 
in  a  letter. — The  female  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  and  in  Eng.  Bot., 
where  Smith  notes  that  he  had  not  aeen  the  catkins  of  the  male. 
For  a  lea^  see  our^.  36.  in  p.  1 6 1 1 .  Leaves  elliptic  oblong,  toothed, 
wavy,  thm  and  cracklinff,  very  glabrotts.  Stipules  heart-shaped, 
about  equal  to  the  footstcQks.  ^racteas  obovate,  bearded.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  glabrous,  on  a  short  glabrous  stalk.  (Smith  Eng.  FlS 
According  to  Koch,  the  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  serrated  wiih 
crowded  and  deepisfa  teeth.  (Coiicm.,  p.43.)  8ir  J.  E.  Smith,  wiio 
considered  this  sort  as  a  distinct  spedes,  described  it  as  having  an 
aspect "  alto^ether  smgular  among  our  British  willows,  resembling 
some  sort  ofapple  tree  rather  than  a  wilk>w."  The  stem  is  fhnn  3  f%. 
or  4f^.  to  6fL  nigfa,  crooked,  with  numerous  irrcgular,  spreadins, 
'  crooked,  or  wavy  branches,  roost  leafy  about  the  ends ;  their  ba» 
blaekish ;  the  young  ones  hairy.  There  are  plants  of  S.  hasti^ 
and  S.  h.  mamoKa  at  Wobum  and  FlitwidL 
«  ?  ji  8.  A.  4  arbtacula ;  S.  arfouscula  Wahi.  FL  Dtm.,  1. 1055., 
Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  138.,  where  there  is  a  figure 
and  description  of  the  female  plant  (see  our  Jig.  1353., 
also^.  138.  in  p.  1630.) ;  S.  arb^scuk  ^  lAn.  Fi.  Suec,  i 
p.  348. ;  iS^.  arb68cula7  lAn.  Sp.  PLy  p.  1545.,  FL  Lapp., 
t.8.  f.  iR.  ^  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  distant, 
small,  and  appressed  teeth,  or  almost  entire.  Accord-  '*  ,q.o 
ing  to  Forbes,  the  leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated ;  glabrous  above^  glaucous  and  slightly  silky  beneath ;  the 
lower  leaves  densety  silky.  Catkins  about  \  in.  long.  Ovary  ovate, 
downy,  sessile.  Style  longer  than  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  The 
old  leaves  appear  to  be  nearly  glabrous,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
figure  of  S.  arb^scula  io  Flor»  Lapp.,  pl.  8.  fig.iii.  {Sal,  Wob.,  p.  275.) 
Brougfat  from  Switzerland,  by  Lord  G.  W.  Kussell,  in  ?  1824;  and 
flowering,  in  the  Woburn  salictum,  in  May.  A  very  pretty  little 
shrub,  nofrabove  1  ft.  higfa.  (Ilnd.) 

A   164.  S.  lanaH^a  L.    The  ^GoViy-leaoed  Willow. 

IdaUiflcaHim.  Un.  Sp.  PL,  144& ;  FL  Lm.,  ed.8.;  WilkL  Sp.  P).,  4.  p.  688. ;  Smith  In  Ree*** 
CTda, Ka  8a  ;  SmiUi  Eng.  FL, 4.  p. SOS^THook.  in  Eng.  fioL Suppl., t. 2624 ;  WalUenb.  Lapp.,25a; 
Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2. 

Sffnomuptes.  S.  lan^ta,  the  kind  Mo.  S.,  Forbet  In  SaL  Wob..  No.  7L  ;  5.  lan&U  Kock,  at  least  part 
otKoek  Comm.t  p.  53. ;  ?S.  ciprea  Fl.  Dan.,  t.945.  The  itjle  is  repreaented  at  bifid,  and  the  «tig. 
mas  aa  Upartite.  iHookerin  E.  B.)  fS.  cbrysinthos  Pl.  Dam.,  1. 1057. ,  Forbft  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  7L, 
the  kind  No.  1.  In  Ft.  DoH.t  1. 1057.,  two  ttrles  to  a  flower  are  repretented,  though  tbe  plate.  in 
otber  ratpects,  ▼erjr  faithfUilY  repreienta  my  Lipland  spedmen  of  5.  lan^ta,  sent  me  by  Dr.  Wick. 
•tr5m.  {HdoJter  in  Btig.  Bot.)  The  S.  cbryt^ntnos  Fl.  Dan.  and  tbe  Scottiab  S.  lankU  appear  to 
me  widely  di£fferent  in  foUage,  tbe  Scottiab  kind  baring  iU  leaf  mucb  more  orbicuUr,  and  generally 
beart.«haped  at  the  baM.  CPorbes  in  SaL  Wob.)  Wm.  Sp.  Pt.,  4.  pi  704.,  Smitk  In  Ree$'$  Cyd.^ 
No.  127. 

Tke  Sexet.  BoCh  lexea  are  defcribed  and  figured  in  Eng.  BoL  Suppl.f  t.SGS4. :  both  sexet  otS. 
chrys4ntbos  Fl.  Dam.  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engmwkige.  Lln.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t  8.  f.  x.,  t.  7.  f.  7.j  Wahl.  Lapp.,  t.  16.  f.  1. ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
i.VM.i  S«L  Wobk, Na  fl.,  tbekind  No.  SL,  a leaf;  FL  Dan.,  l.m^9 1057. ;  oax  ftg- 1^-  >  «nd 
>fg.7LNa2.lnp.l617. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.     Leaves  roundish.  ovate,  pointed,  entire ;  sfaaggy  on  both 

sur&ces ;  glaucous  on  the  under  one.    Ovarv  sessile,  oblone,  glabrous. 

Styles  four  dmes  as  long  as  the  blunt  divided  stigmas.  (Swuih  Eng.  Fi.) 

Catldns  clothed  with  long,  yellow,  silky  hairs.     Ovary  nearly  aessile,  lan* 

ceoiate,  longer  than  the  style.      Sdgmas  undivided.  (Hooker  in  Eng.  Bot. 

Suppl.)    Capsule  upon  a  stalk  tfaat  is  longer  than  the  gland.     Stigmas 

entire.  (Ko(^  Comm.,  p.  53.^    Stamens  3  to  a  flower ;  in  some  instances  2; 

the  filaments,  in  not  a  few  instances,  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

(Hooker  in  E.  B.  S.)  A  nalivc  of  Lapland>  the  Faro  hiea,  and  Sweden ;  anA, 
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perhaps,  other  parts  of  tfae  north  of  Europe,  besides  Scot- 
hnd^  m  which  country  it  has  been  found  in  two  localides ; 
one»  Gten  Callater,  where  it  was  foiind  by  Mr.  G.  Don, 
who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  spedes  in  Scotlfmd ;  the 
other,  the  Clova  Mountains,  where  Mr.  T.  Drummond 
discovered  it  on  rocks>  in  sparing  quantity.     It  flowers  in 
Bfay.    The  figures  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  dated  February, 
1830,  had  be^  pcurtly  prepared  firom  a  plant  cultivated     4^ 
in  the  Chelsea  Phyac  Gardeny  that  had  been  originally  \jl 
brought  from  the  Qova  Mountuns.    The  foHowing  traits  tm^ 
are  derived  from  Smith's  detailed  description  in  Etis,  FL :  «q^ 

—  **Stem  3ft.  or  4ft.  high,  with  numerous  thick  dis- 
torted  branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  broader  than  those  of  any 
.  other  Bridsh  willow  except  S,  ckprea,  on  shortbh  stout  footstalks ;  elliptic 
or  roundish,  with  a  short  obiique  point ;  endre,  though  somewhat  wavy ; 
from  l^in.  toS^in.  long;  occasionally  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  some- 
dmes  more  obovate,  inclining  to  lanceolate,  and  the  earlier  ones  much 
smalier :  all  of  hoary  or  grey  aspect,  bein^  covered,  more  or  less  completely, 
with  long,  soft,  silky,  shagg]^  hairs,  especiallv  the  upper  sur&ce ;  the  under 
one  is  mote  glaucous,  beaudfully  redculated  with  veins.  Catkins  terminal, 
large,  and  very  handsome,  bright  yellow :  those  of  the  female  proceed  from 
lateral  buds."  Dr.  Wahlenb^  considers  tliis  species  as  ^  the  most  beau- 
tiful  willow  in  Sweden,  if  not  m  the  whole  world.'*  The  splendid  golden 
catkins  at  the  ends  of  the  voung  shoots  lisht  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
bush,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  young  foliage,  sparklmg  with  gold  and 
silver.  It  yields,  also,  more  honey  than  any  other  salix.  Grafled  standard 
hjgh,  it  would  make  a  delightful  little  spring-flowering  tree  for  suburban 
gardens.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

Varietietf  accordmg  to  Koch,  in  Koch  Comm,,ia,  53. 

A  S.  /.  2  glabrescetu ;  S.  chrysdntbos   Fahl  Fl.  Dan.^  vi.  t.  1057.  (Koch 

Comm.,  p. 53.) — Leavesfflabrous  in  agreat  degree. 
m  S.  /.  3  glanduldsa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.,  1 16.  f.  l.  (Koch  Comm.)— Leaves 

suManceolate,  glabrous  in  a  great  degree,  toothed  with  glanded  teeth. 
?  -*  S.  /.  4  depolila  Koch ;  S.  depr^ssa  Lm,  Fl.  Suec,  No.  899.,  FL  Lapp., 

No.361.  t.  8.fig.n.,  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.  (KochComm.),  Lm.  FL  Suec, 

ed.  2.,  352.,  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  297.  t.  8.  f.  91;   (Smith  in  Reeit 

Cyclo.) 
US.  chrysinthos  FL  Dan.  be  admitted  as  a  variety  of  S.  lan^ta  L.,  the 
question  as  to  its  synonymes  stated  above  may  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

Group  xxiv.     Miscelldnece  A. 

Kmds  of  SdUx  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  not  mduded  m  any  of  the  preceding 

Groups. 


iA.1 


1  165.  S.  £6TPTi^ACA  L.    The  Egyptian  Willow. 

, Wl.     'i 

OmeUn; 


UenhfleaOoit.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1444.  i  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  a  68&,  exduding  the  referenoei  to  PftDai  utd 
^*-  "T ;  Smitb  In  fteee**  Cycla,  Na  82. ;  Forte»  In  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  14& 


OiiatamdBui,Aipin,JEmH.f6\.i.eS. 

^  Seses.    The  nuJe  !•  mentloned  In  tne  deecription  In  J!Ue$*$  Cuclo. 

Sngra9img$.    Alpin.  JEgfpL,  t  SSL ;  SeL  Wotn,  Na  l^i  aoidjlg.  146.  in  p.  163a 

Spee,  Ckar.,  ^c    Leeves  tomewhat  toothed,  elliptie,  oMong,  Teinjr;  rather  gUbrout  abore^  ^ucoaf 

and  more  or  len  hairy  beneath.    Stipulet  halKheartohaped.   Branchet  glabrous,  and  an|ular  and 

Airrowcd.    Catkim  aettile,  Tery  hairy.    Alpinut  deacrlbes  thit  •peciei  a«  a  nnall  tree.    TlteleaTCf 

are  on  rather  «hort  Ibotflallni,  broad  at  tbe  baae,  without  ^andi,  uaually  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and 


nearlySin.  bcoad;  acut^  ratber  distantly  toothed ;  gUuoou*  anddensely  downy  when  young. 
(,Ree$*$  Cvdo.,  art.  5iJix,  No.  82.)    A  natfre  of  Egypt,  where  a  water  f  .  -     - 

th«  catkim  by  diMiUation,  which  ia  cooaidered  anttpeatilentiaL  {IM.) 
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?  t  ?  •  ?^  .166.  S.  ALPi^NA  fFai^s.    Thc  alpiiie  Willow. 

Idemiffleathm.  ?  Fortm  Sal.  Wubi,  No.  149.  Mr.  Forbes  hat  noC  quotcd  an  authority  for  the  tatnktt 
tbough  he  has  noCed  that  he  was  indebted  to  Profenor  Don  tor  a  ipecinien. 

Engravfng».    SaL  Wob.,  Na  149l  }  and  our  Jf^.  m  In  p.  169a 

Spec.  Ckar.,  tfc  Leavet  oborate,  elliptlc,  entire ;  maifint  sHghtlT  rerolute,  dentely  silkj  on  the 
upper  surfkce:  glaucoua,  reticulated,  hairy  undemeath.  Brancnec slender,  and  renr  black  when 
dned.  (Sa/.  fFbi.,  p.T,9.)  **  Dr.  Oraham  kindlj  aent  me  Hving  cuttings  of  a  wlllow  with  thia 
name,  alplna,  fhnn  the  Edlnburgh  Garden,  in  1831 ;  but  1  hare  not  succecded  in  cultlTating  it  l 
think  it  much  reiembled  5.  ooidirbUa  PnrsA,  which  l  formerly  bad  growing.** 

-*  167.  S,  SERBERivo\iA  PaU.    The  Berberry-leaved  Willow. 

Uent^fieaiiom.  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  j».  2.  84.  t  88. ;  Itin.,  S.,  Append.,  759.  t  K.  k.  £ 
7. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  68a  i  Smith  in  Reea'8  Cycla,  No.  68. ;  Forbes  in  Sal. 
Woh.,  Na  ifo 

The  SeM.  The  male  is  figured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  the  female  is  no^ced  In  the  Speeifle 
Character. 

Smgramngt.  PaH.  Fl.  Ro«&,  1.  p.  S.  t  82. ;  Itln.  Append.,  t  K.  k.  f.  7. ;  Omd. 
Sib.,  1. 1  35.  C  ^  ;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  140. ;  mxrjlg.  1S5&  ;  andjlg.  140.  \n  p.  163a 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Sre.  Leares  obovate.  bhmtish,  with  deep  tooth.like  serratures,  glabrous, 
shinlng,  ribbed,  and  reticulated  with  veins  on  lioth  sides.  Capsules  ovate,  ghibrous. 

(SmttkinRees^sC -^      .     .  r  .     .  _. 

tains;  { 

petuali  

above  |  ia  long,  and  so  deeply  toothed  as  to  be  almost  pinnatlfld ;  and  very 

happily  compaiwl  to  tbose  of  the  bertierry.  (Smitk.)    A  variety  with  dongated  IQAfi, 

leaves  U  Ibund  hi  Kamtscbatka.    Introduced  In  ri824,and  floweringin  May.  ^^** 


ig.  riDoea,  ana  reucwaiea  wicn  veins  on  ootn  siaes.  «.«apsuies  orace,  giaorous. 
*  In  ReeM*M  CyckK)  A  naUve  of  Daurla,  in  rocky  places  dh  the  loftiest  moun. 
;  growing,  along  with  iHiodod^ndron  chrys&nthum,  near  the  limits  of  per. 
1  snow.    The  stems  are  branched  and  diflOsa    Leavcs  with  disks  not  much 


,        ¥  168.  S.  TETRASPB^RM A  Roxb.    Thc  fouT-seeded  Willow. 

IdenmeaUon.  Roxbi  Corom.,  L  n.  6& ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  i.  pi  657. ;  Smlth  in  Rees*s  Cyda.  Na  9.  ; 
'      FoAes  hi  SaL  WoU,  Na  31.  ^  r-        ,  /      .  , 

T%e  SescM.    Both  sexes  are  flgured  in  Rox.'  Oar.  and  In  SaL  Wob. 

SngrawingM.    Roxbi  Corom.,  1. 1  97. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  SL ;  vaAflg.  31.  In  p.  160a 

Spec.  Ckar.f  Ac  l/caf  obkmg-lanceolate,  with  the  upper  part  acuminate ;  serrated,  glabrous,  glau- 
cotts  beneath.  Flowers  bkMsoming  after  theprotrusion  of  the  leaves.  Male  flower  havmg 6  sta. 
mensL  Ovarr  ovate,  stalked.  Style  short  wild  in  mountainous  pUces  in  Indla,  by  the  banks 
of  rivers.  {.WUId.  Sp.  Pl.)  A  naUve  of  IndUi  Introduoed  \n  1796,  or  soon  afkerwards.  In  Ita 
native  country,  It  forms  a  middling-sixed  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  but  short,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  bearing  a  very  large  branchlng  head,  with  twiggy  branches.  It  had  not  flowered  in 
the  Wobum  coUection  anteriorly  to  tbe  date  of  the  publication  of  that  work  in  18S9. 

2  169.  S,  ITLMIFOYIA  Forhes.    The  Elm-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

IdenMleation.    Foibes  in  Sa].Wobi,  Na  I5& 

Tke  Se»e».    The  female  to  described  in  SaL  Wob.,  and  In  the  Spee(fle  Charaeier. 

Spec.  akar.,^e.    Stem  erect    Leaves  ovate.elHpUc 

little  heart.shaped  and  unequal  at  the  base,  acu 

serrated  and  ghmduUr  towards  the  stem.    Ovary 

ehmgated,  glabrous.    SUgmas  notched.    Bracteai 

(Sfl/.  FFo6.,p.S86u)    A  nativeofSwitxerland.    In 

salictum,  in  April,  and  again  In  August    An  upr 

roora.    Branches  rouniLpubescent,  of  a  dark  bn 

tpou  towards  autumn.  The  leaves  trom  21n.  to  2^ 

shape,  sometimes  hoUowed  out  at  the  base ;  flne 

and  besprinkled  with  minute  hairs  undemeath.    ] 

riU    Catkln  slender,  1|ln.  long  when  at  maturit 

hniitfii  Uie  above,  bave  been  made ;  namely,  5. 

5.  p.  340.  (Koek  Comm..  a  37. ;  Smitk  Eng.  FL) ; 

«Imifblia  Hort  BeroL  (Kock  Comm.,  p.  42.)    Koc 

Smith  to  S.  aurlU ;  the  second  U  referred,  in  Sieui 

Koch,  to  his  5.  ehylidfbUa.    .'  b  Mr.  Forbes's  dU 

tered  in  Hort  BriL,  No.  84006.,  as  having  been  ii 

j,  170.  S.  viLLoNsA  Forbes.    The  villou8-/«itvrf  Willow. 

Identificaiion.    Foibes  in  SaL  Wob.,  p.  183. 

Tke  Seaes    The  pUnt  in  the  Wobura  coUection  had  not  flowered  in  18S9. 

Engrmfing».    Sd.  Wob.,  t  92. ;  and^.  92.  tn  p.  1619. 

Spee  Ckar.,  te.  Leaves  obovateJanceoIate,  flnely  serrated  towards  the  tip  t  rather  dighUy  toothed 
and  Upering  towards  the  base;  upper  surfkce  shinlng,  and  minutely  covered  wlth  small  hairs ;  be- 
neath,  gUucous,  reticulated,  and  sUghUy  hairy.  {SaL  Wob.,  p.  183.)  A  smdl  shrub,  with  slender, 
greenish  yellow,  vUIous  branches,  which  are  sometimes  marked  wlth  yeUow  dots ;  growing  here  to 
the  height  of  2  it  The  leaves  are  fhmi  1  in.  to  U  in.  long,  obovateJanceolate,  tapering  towards  the 
base,  imnutely  serrated  at  thdr  tip,  but  generdlV  flndy  toothed  in  the  mlddle ;  ofken  appearing  aa 
cntire ;  their  upper  surface  shining,  bcsprinkled  with  very  mlnute  bdrs ;  under  glauoous,  relicu. 
Utcd,covered  with  smaU  shining  halrs.  The  whole  substance  of  the  leaves  U  very  thin  and  tender. 
Mr.  Fmbea  cannot  unite  this  with  the  hitherto  describcd  spedes ;  thc  leaves  and  slender  growth 
of  the  branches  being  very  difi^rent  fhmi  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  appears  rather  impa- 
tientof  cold;  and,  as  itsufllers  during  the  winter,  that  may  be  one  reason  why  It  has  not  yet 
flowered.  A  S.  rWlbm  Sekieieker  is  registered  in  Steuders  Nomendaior  Sotanieus ;  and  such  U 
hkely  to  be  indigenous  to  SchldchcT*s  country  of  reddencc,  SwitserUnd,  whether  the  kind  noticed 
above  U  idenUcd  wlth  it,  or  not  . 
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Groap  XXV.    MisceUdnece  R 

Kirub  of  Salix  introduced,  and  of  niany  of  wJdch  there  are  Planit  at  Messrt. 
Lod(Uges*s^  but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding 
Groups. 


kiMl} 


Several  ofthe  namet  in  thlt  group  are  Schleioher*f,  Koch*i  ectimate  of  which  we  hare  already 
gir«i  In  p.  1486.  Many  of  tbe  othen  are  prolMbly  of  kindc  detcribed  a«  t)eIooginff  to  precedlng  grotuM ; 
becaiue,  wh^  the  «alictuui  at  Wobum  wa«  planted,  the  enttrc  collection  of  Meun.  Loddlge«,  aa  It 
exiated  In  18S7,  was  induded.  We  haTe,  however, j:iven  the  names  and  descrlptiona  below,  that 
nothlng  might  bc  wantlng  to  render  our  article  op  5Slix  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  reooidM 
inAmnation  on  that  ganua  will  admlt 

A  171.  S.  albe'scbns  Schl.     The  vfhitish^Jeaved  Willow. 

Ident^caUom.    Schleicher  Cat  j  Lq*L  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Sgnot^fme.    S.  itylbM  »  Dec. 

DeaeHptiom.  ^.  There  are  llvinff  planta  in  the  Hackney  atboretum,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
Cinire».    It  ia  mentionod  in  tbe  Hortta  Briianmicut  as  a  native  of  Switaerland,  introduced  in  iSs». 

m  172.  S.  ^LNiFo^LiA  Host.    The  Alder-leaved  ^TilIow. 

Jdentiflcatkm.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

De$crMion^  ifc  This  kind  appeaos  to  belong  to  the  group  Cln^rec;  Thei«  were  Uving  ipedment 
in  tbe  Hackney  arboretam,  and  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardeo,  in  18361 

"i  173.  S.  Amm AVViA^NA  Willd,     Ammann^s  Willow. 

Ideniificatidm.  WiDd.  Sp.  FL,  No.  Ifi. ;  Smith  In  Reet*t  CycL,  No.  21. ;  ?  Walt,  on  the  aothoritjr  of 
Steud.  ' 

Synonymet.  S.  Jlfyninltes  Haffht.  SaL,  17, 13, 19.,  on  the  authority  of  WUId.  f  S.  fmUttm,  Hopp., 
not  L 

Engravingt.    Hoffin.  SaL,  1 17, 18,  ia ;  Hayne  AbbikL,  t  11& 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oUong-eUiptic,  acute,  semited,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Stfputes  ovate, 
permanenl^  toothed.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long,  with  eillptic,  obtuse,  hairy  scalcs ;  appearing  be<bre 
the  lcavet.  (Smith,  adapted.)  A  tree  with  brown  branches.  downy  wben  young ;  a  native  of  the 
Salzburg  and  Carintbian  A^    Aocording  to  Hori.  Brit.,  n  was  introduced  tnm  Austria  in  18S1. 

*t  174.  S.  ANGUSTA  TA  PuTsh,    Thc  topet^oved  American  Willow. 
Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  Na  21. ;  Smlth  in  Rees*s  Cycla,  Na  27. 
Spec.  fhar.,  S[C.    Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  very  long,  graduaUy  t^iering  at  the  base,  flnely  strrated, 

quite  glabvuus,  scaroely  paler  beneath.    Stipules  half.begrt^aped.    Catkinserect.  smooCMsb,  ap. 

pearing  beforc  the  leaves.  (P«r«A.)    A  hiw  tree,  found  In  shady  woods  on  the  banks  of  riven,  in 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania :  flowering  in  Marcfa.     It  has  very  long  lcarves,  and  reaembles  S. 

pti^SyAa,  ilbid.)    Introduced  in  181L 

ft  175.  S.  ANGUSTiFo^LiA  WiUcL    The  narrow-leaved  Caspian  Willow, 

Ident^ficaUon.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4^  p.  69a  ;  Smith  In  Reet*rCyclou,  Na  112. 

Sunaiymc    ?  S.  cAspica  Pail.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  274^ 

Engraving.    N.  Du  Ham.,  a  t  89. 

Spec,  Ckar.f  Sfc.  Leavea  linear,  very  narrow,  without  stipules,  nearly  entlre,  ovate  at  the  base, 
hoary  above,  sUky  beoeath.  (H7IML  aod  Smith.)  A  low  shrub,  a  native  of  tbe  country  near  tbe 
Caspian  Sea.  Brancbes  brown.  PaUas's  plant  is  said  to  be  glabrous,  otberwise  his  deacription 
agrecs  with  that  giveu  by  WUldenow.  (Ibid.)    Introduoed  in  ms. 

?•  176.  S.  ^TU^LiNA  Host.    The  Birch-like  Willow . 

Identiflcation.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 

Descripiion,  S[e.  This  seems  to  belong  to  the  group  antoesi.  There  are  llving  plants  in  the  Hack. 
ney  arboretum,  the  ieaves  of  whlch  are  too  long  and  too  narrow  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  thoae 
of  any  kind  of  i^tula ;  so  that  tbe  name  probabiy  refers  to  some  other  part  of  the  plant. 

?  »  177.  S.  CANDi^DULA  Host.    The  whitish  Willow. 

Identifieation,    Lodd.  Cat,  ed,  1836. 

Deseription,  S(c,  Leaves  in  form  somewhat  retembling  tbote  of  an  elm.  Apparently  belonglnff  to 
the  group  Cindrese.  Tbere  were  Uving  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretom,  and  in  tbe  Botanio  Oar. 
den  at  Cambridge,  in  18d6L 

?  A  178.  S.  CANE^SCBNS  Lodd.    The  hoary  Willow. 

Mentifioation.    Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  188& 

Spce.  CHar.y  Ac.  Leaves  obkmg.lanoeolate,  acute,  2in.  or3in.  long;  glataious  andshining  above, 
whlte  and   downy  beneath ;   young  leaves  hoaryon  the  upper  side.     Ca^Ies  ovate,  M»flle, 


thc  group  Cin^res  Borr.f  p.  1553. ;  and  are  totally  diff^ent  ftt>m  S.  can^scens    fVilld.,  No.  *67. 
in  p.  15VJ,  which  bek>ngs  to  the  group  GUfic»  Borr.,  p.  15«. 
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m  179.  S.  CBRAsiFoYiA  SckL    The  Cherry-leaved  Willow. 

tdnUificaiiim.    8chleichcr*t  Catalogue. 
Detcriptioih  ^.    Ao  oroaBMtntal  ihrub,  •  nativ»  of  Switsarbmd.    Introduoed  in  18S1 

m  180.  S.  chrysa'ntho»  CEd.    The  golden-flowereil  Norway  Willow. 


^fmon^me.    ?  S.  laniita  var. 
EngrmoiHg 


Identifieatiim.    (£der  in  Flora  Danica.  1. 1057. ;  WiUd.,  Na  102. ;  Smitik  in  Reat'»  Cycla,  Na  1S7. 
"  "  *  joiitaTar. 
•a,  1. 1067. 

Leaves  elliptic,  acute  at  each  end,  entire.  downr  on  both  iidea.  Stlpaica  orate, 
thid^  l|  In.  kmg ;  the  «calet  clotbcd  witii  long,  •hintoic,  gold.coloured  bainL  Style 
i«e  {Smiik.)    A  native  of  Flnmark,  a«  weli  a«  of  the  Norwar  alpa.    A  shrub  with 


Engrmwimg.    FL  Daa,  t.  1067. 

Spee.  Ckar^  ifc.    LeaTeaelliptic,  acuteat  each  end,  entire^  down^  on  botli  iidet.    Stjgaiea  o;>te, 

entirc;    Catkinathic*    •••-  •  — --       •  -    •  -«--i..,^  ._.       __.j«     «        j    _i      *" 

diTidedtothebaie  ^  . 

thick  oroolud  branehea.  and  hirge  shaggy  leavot.    It  take»  ita  name  Arom  the  goid.cohmred  haln 

on  the  flcalet  of  the  oatkiB. 

m  IBl.  5.  aNNAMO^MBA  Schk    The  Cinnamon  Willow. 

JdeiUiflcation.    SchL  Cat. 
Dcicriptkmt  4«.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switxerland.    Introduced  in  1834^ 

m  182.  S.  clethrjefo'lia  Schl.    The  Clethra-leaved  Willow. 

Ident^flcaHom.    SchL  Cat  s  Lodd.  Cat,  1836L 

Beteriptkm^  Sfc.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Swltserland.    Introduoed  lo  1884.    There  art  planta  at 
Messrs.  Loddigesli,  tttm.  which  it  appean  to  bdang  to  the  gioup  Ckpiem 

ft  183.  jS*.  coni^fbra  Wangenk.    The  cone-bearing  Willow. 

Jdentiflcatkm.  Wangenh.  Amer.,  ISa  t  3L  f.  72. ;  Muhlenbi  in  Nov.  Act  Sec.  Nat  Scmt  Berol^4. 
p.^:  WiUd.  AibL,  347.,  Sp.  PL,4i  0.705.;  MUhlenU  in  Sims  et  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot,  8.  67.  | 
Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept..  fi.  p.  612. ;  SmiOi  in  Seei'a  Cyclo.,  No.  laOi 


Svnonm»*^.    S.  longirdstris  3farAr.  FL  Bor,  Amer.^  2.  28a 
TkeSexes.    Afenuueii' 


epJant,  with  this  name  attached,  was  flowering  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Sooiety'»  arboretum  in  the  spring  of  1835. 
Engra9iag.    Wangenh.  Amer.,  t  31.  f.  72. 
Spee.  Ckmr.,  ^c.    Leavcs  oUong.lanccoIate,  sermlate  with  dktant  teeth  ;  glabroui  on  the  upper 


surfaoe,  even  and  toraentoce  oa  the  under  one.    Stlpulci  hinate,  iubdentate.    Ovarlei  lanceolate, 

-         ■  -  •      '     '  '    {WiUd       •  "    - 

Carol 

uiooedbyj 

fbund  on  S.  ^rinoklei  and  iU  allied  ipedes.  {PnrMk)    Introduced  io  18Sa 


villous.  Stvle  eloogated.  SUmeni  deeply  cleft.  {WiUd.  and  Smitk.)  Wlld  in  North  America,  in 
•bady  woodi  on  a  gravelly  dry  ioil,  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  ApriL  The 
cone.like  excreicenoe  at  the  ends  of  the  branchei.  oocasiooed  by  an  inseot,  is  not  unfrequently 


A  184.  S.  CORU^SGANS  WUtd.    The  glittering  Willow. 

Jdentification.    Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  681. ;  Smith  in 

Sal.  Austr.,  1.  n.  2&,  wbo  has  quoced  as  identical  J 
Synon^mes.    Willdenow  has  cited,  as  identical  wi 

Hoet  Synops.,  SSH. ;  and  remarked  that  It  is  close  t 

flrmed  this  reUtionship  in  Eng.  #7..  4.  p.  180. :  yel 

Jacq.  An^r.t  t.  406.,  as  a  rude  and  unfiUthAil  flj 

Willdenow  has  sUted  {Sp.  Pl.)  to  be  closely  reUtec 

diflbrent  ftom  S.  tenuifMia  SmitM  /   and  Kocb 

whether  S.  corftscans  WUld.  does  not  betong  to  5.  i 

it  to  it,  from  not  having  seen  an  authentic  specimen. 
Tke  Sexe*.    Both  sexes  are  described  in  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4i  pc  681. ;  and  both  are  flgured  in  ffott  SaL 

AwstT. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Austr..  t.  406  ;  Host  SaL  Austr.,  t  91 
Spec.  Ckar.f  Ac.    Leaves  ovatfr^iliptio,  acuteat  the  tip,  tapered  to  ihcbase ;  s«rrate,  the  lower  tecth 

gUnded ;  glabrous  ;    glossy  above,  igUucescent  beneatn.       Capsule  ovatc-lanoeoUte,  glabroua, 

Xwuid.)    It  inhabita  the  Alps  of  StyrU,  Carlnthia,  and  Jtelsburg.  (M)    WilUenow  had  soen  tbis 

kind  liviog,  and  has  described  it  in  detail  in  his  Sp.  PL    Introduced  in  181& 

M  185.  S.  CYDONi^Fo^LiA  Schl.    The  Quince-leaved  WiUow. 

Identification.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189&' 

DescrkJtion,  i[C.    A  dwarf  shrub,  a  natiye  of  SwitzerUnd.      Introduced  in  1824.    tliere  are  i^U 
at  Flitwick,  aod  in  tbe  Goklworth  aod  Hackney  arboretunu. 

.«I  186.  S.  du'bia  Hort.    The  doubtful  Wiilow. 
Detcr^tiont  ^.    There  are  pUnU  uoder  this  name  in  the  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House. 

j»  187.  iJ.  bria^ntha  ScM.    The  wooUy-flowered  Willow. 

Identificaikm.    SchL  Cat 
Descriplkmt  ^.    A  k>w  shrub,  a  native  of  Swltserland.   Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  ApriL 

M  188.  S.  /'AGiFoYiA  Waldst.  et  KU.    The  Beech-leaved  Willow. 

Idattifieatkm.    WaUstein  et  Kiuibd^s  PL  Rar.  Hung. ;  WUkL,  Na  103. ;  Smith  in  Reesl  Cycla. 
Nal2& 

Spec.  Cbar..Ac.  Leaves  ovate.e1Iiptic,  with  a  glanduUr  point,  serrated,  entire  atthe  base:  about 
Uin.  long ;  dark  green  and  sniooth  above,  retlculated  with  hairy  veini  beneath.  Stipuloi  kidoey- 
ihaped, wilh  glanduUr  teeth.  Branchea  brown. downy whcn  young.  Catkini not obierved.  {WiUd.) 
A  native  of  the  Croatian  Alps.  There  are  pUnU  in  Ihe  Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  and  at  Meiirii 
Loddiges'i  ;  from  the  Utter  of  which  it  appeari  to  belong  to  the  group  Cinirew. 
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I 

I  189.  S.  FiNMA^RCHiCA  Lodd.  Cai.    Thc  Finmark  Willow. 

Ident^ftcMiitm.    Lodd.  C«t,  ed.  1896. 

DeacHptitmt  ^c.  A  low  tree,  a  natlTe  oT  Sweden.  There  are  plaiiti  under  thli  n«me  at  Hessn. 
Loddiget*t,  wht^h  bear  some  re*emblance  to  &  ▼ininilU :  and  at  all  events  are  quite  diflbrent  from 
&  Anmirchica  Ifltfct,  No.  £&.  in  p.  1541.    It  flowera  In  AprU  and  May. 

M  190.  S.  FOLiOLO^A  Afiel.    The  many-leaved  Willow. 

IdefUificaHon.  AfteL  in  Linn.  FL  Lappi,  ed.  S.,  p.  896. ;  Willd.,  Na  61. ;  Smitb  in  Reei't  Cydo., 
Na  73. 

S^mm^met.  t  S.  foUbta  Lomd.  Hort,  Bril,  Na  9W2B.,  Sufeeft  Hort  Brii^  Na  15». ;  &  alplna 
mjrrtifblla  Rmdb.  Lapp.,  99. }  &  art>««mla  /9  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1445. 

8pec.  Oar.,  ^.  Leavet  eUipticovate,  entire,  aomewhat  pointed,  tmooth,  glaacouf  beneath.  Orary 
lanceolate,  tilky.  on  a  long  ttalk.  Stlgmat  nearly  tettile,  deeply  dlyided.  {Limk)  A  very  low 
thnib,  not  exceeding  1  ft.  bigh,  with  verj  tbin  almott  pdlucid  leaTet :  and  thort,  thlck,  manv- 
flowered  catklnt.  produoed  on  thort  lateral  branchet.  A  natiire,  aocording  to  Iinnanit,or  tandr 
fleldt  in  the  wikl  part  of  Lapland,  but  rate.  {Smiik  in  JUe$*t  Clfelo.)  Some  boCanittt  conalder  thu 
lynonymout  with  8.  Ifvida,  No.  190. 

m  191.  iS*.  FORMO^sA  Wm.    The  elegant  Willow. 

Identiflcaiion.    WUId.  8p.  PL,  Na  51. :  Smitb  in  Reet*i  Cycla,  Na  62. 

^fumifmee.    S.  gU6ca  imt  i«r&,  m,  ?  &  alplna  Sfxg».  CorM.,  ed.  S.,  toL  8.  pi  S55l 

Engraoimg.    ?  Scop.  Cam.,  toL  «.,  t  6L 

Spec  Outr.,  ^c.    Branchet  reddlth.brown.     Leavet  1  In.  or  more  in  lengti),  a  Uttle  contracted  at 

the  bate,  flndy  Mnged  at  the  edge ;  the  young  onet  very  tllky  beneath.  Stipulet  extremely  mlnute. 

Femalecatkinaacai^  1  in.  long, »wlthlanceolate,IHngedtcalea.  {WiOd.)    A  native  of  the  Swiia 

and  Carinthlan  Alpa. 

M  192.  iJ.  FUSCA^A  Purih,    The  brown-#teiiiiiwr(f  Willow. 

Identifieatiim.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  SL  p.  618. ;  SmiUi  in  Reet*i  Cycla,  Na  ua 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^.    Branchet  oCthe  pteoeding  year  oorered  wlth  a  dark  brown  or  bladc  tomentum. 

Leavea  oborate^lanceolate,  acute,  aomeiniat  terrated,  glaucout  beneath,  downy  when  yonng. 

Stlpulea  minute.    Catkint  drooping.    Scalea  obtute,  tcaroely  halry  on  the  intide.  {Purth.)   Found 

wild,  in  k>w  overflowed  grounda  on  the  bankt  of  rirert,  itom  New  York  to  Fenntylvania ;  flower- 

ing  in  Marcb  or  AprU.  (/d.) 

m  193.  iS^GLABRAh^A  SchJ.    THeglabrous  Willow. 

Identifieatkm.    Scblelch.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

DeterMkm,  '9fC.  A  thrub,  anative  of  Switaerland.  Introduced^  ISfia  There  art  Uving  planta 
in  the  Hackney  artxyretnm,  from  which  it  appeart  to  bekmg  to  the  group.Ondree. 

fli  194.  iS>.  HETEROPHY^LLA  Dcb.    The  various-leaved  WiUow. 

IdentifieaUtm.    De  Bray ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 

DeKTiptiom,  S^.  A  thrub,  a  naUve  of  Europe.  Introduced  into  Britidn  in  18S3,  and  flowerlng 
in  AprU  and  May.    There  are  planla  in  tbe  Hackney  arboretum. 

M  195.  S.  HU^MiLis  Dec.    The  humble  l^low. 

Identificatiom.    De  CandoUe. 

Deecriptiom,  i(c.  A  low  thrub,  ieldom  riting  above  1|  In.  high.  Introduccd  In  1880,  and  flowering 
in  ApriL 

jk  }96.  S.  Jacqvi'sii  Ho8t.    Jacquin*8  Willow. 

IdetUificatiom.    Hott  Synopt.,  p.  589. ;  Wahlcnb.  Carpat,  p.  315. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  61. 

Spnom^me*.  S.  ftttca  Jaeq.  Austr.,  1 409.,  7  Hqffl  HiiL  Sal. ;  5.  alp^na  Scop.  Cam,,  8.  855. 1 61. :  5. 
Jacquinidfia  WilUL.Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  698.,  Smith  in  Reet't  Cycla,  Na  95.,  Hayne  AbbUd.,  p.  8aa, 
Hott  SaL  Autt,  1.    p.  31. 

Tke  Sexe».    Both  aezei  are  flgured  In  Haume  Abbild.,  and  botb  in  Hool  SaL  AmtL 

Mmgrauimgt.  Jacq.  Autt,  1 40a ;  Scop.  Gam., 8L  t  61.;  Hayne  AbbUd., 1 181. ;  Hott  SaL  Autt,  1. 
1 108L 

Spec.  Ckar.,  %c.  LeaveteUiptic'orIanceolate.entire^reticulately  velnyonbothturfiioet,  tbining, 
eventually  becoming  more  or  lett  ^brout.  ciliata  Catkint  upon  a  twlglet  nearly  aa  king  aa  the 
catkin ;  leafy  in  the  lower  part,  leaflett  in  tbe  upper.  Captule  (?  or  ovary)  ovate-acuminate.  tettile, 
woolly,  eventuaUy  upon  a  verv  thort  ttalk,  and  more  or  leta  glabrout.  Gland  reachlng  hlner  than 
thebaaeof  the  captule.  Style  elongated.  SUgmatUnear,  olfid  or  entire.  It  onlvdlflbn  fnm 
S.  M^rtinltet  Koek  in  havlng  Itt  leavet  «lUre,  and  moeUv.  if  not  ahrayt  cUiate,  at  the  manrin. 
?  It  it  a  varlety  of  that  tpeciet.  {Kock.)  8,  Mjr^nne»  of  Eock*t  Commt^  it  equal  to  the  &  Jrvr. 
slnltet  L.,  and'S.  fetulifoUa  Fortier  of  thit  work.  &  Jacquintf  U  indigenout  to  thc  higbest  alplne 
chaint  of  Carinthla,  Camiola,  Austrla,  Carpathia,  and  Transylvania.  (Aodb.)    Introduoed  in  1818. 

m  197.  S.  Li^YiDA  Wahlenb.    The  Mndrleaved  Willow. 

Idemt^ficatiom.    Wahlenb.  Lapp-,  Na  llflOl ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  39. 

SifHomymet.  S.  arfo6icula  y  Vm.  FL  Suee.,  p.  348. ;  ? S.  arbOtcula  fi  Lim.  S».  PL,  p.  1446. ;  S.  Starke. 
dma  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  STJ.,  according  to  tpecimens  from  SUetia  ;  ?  5.  foliolbta  4fiui.  In  Fl.  Lamp., 
ed.  8.,  p.  89&,  WUtd.  Sp.  PL,  1  p.  685. ;  S.  «tallfblU  Bets.  QaUc,  p.  Sia,  according  to  the  author 
in  Emtm.  PL  roikum,  p.  37. ;  ^Woolor  Bkrk.  Arh.,  118.,  PHet  NotfiL,  pi  58.  (Koek  Comm^  The 
5.  Ifvida  Hook.  FL  ScoL,  and  Smiik  Eng.  FLA.  P.  1999L,  onoe  aupposed  identlcal  wtth  &Hvida 
Ince  reflsrred,  in  Jfoo*.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  8.,  to  5.  vacdniifMia  Walker. 
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aim.  Okm;,  #i:  Lmvw  otevatt  or  «BivtkaL  •kotnj  mnmiua»»,  «qIIm  tXMpt  th«  ubmt  oms, 
whlehanMRatewUhrwiotebluDttefthjgliaeewcBtorBTidratlMrthn  glauMiM  o«  Iho  oiidor 
•iirlhM:  whcn  aduh,  alabrout.  StipulM  Udnc7..«hapod.  Fructlftroua  catklM  podundod;  tho 
podundo  a  short  twlf  Doorinf  ooe  or  two  iMvet.  Copo«lMitaIkod,tonontow,OTato  at  the  baM, 
lanMolate  aod  loof  in  tho  ronalninf  part  i  italh  Are  tbnM  m  loiif  u  thofland.  8tyle  TerT  ihort. 
StlfiDM  ovate,  bifid.  (Kotk  Onmn..  p.  $0.)  Koeh  aoMparotlt  to  &  aorlta,  but  Mya  that  the  male 
oattiMareoioroatesdor.andthoimalooMi  tUdut,  ani  wlth  looiM  flowenk  Introdttood  In 
ISSi,  aooonlinf  to  8meet$  Bort.  BHL 

M  198.  8.  LONGiFO^UA  AfMenb.    The  loDg4eaved  Willow. 

IdtnMeaikm.  MUhlenb.  Nor.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol..  4.  p.  £38. 1 6.  f.  6. ;  WUU.flp.PI.,  4. 
n.  m.i  Mtihlenh.  in  SlaM  ot  Kfin.  Aan.,  fl6&  t. &  f.  & >  iSush  Fl.  Amot.  Sopt.,  8.  p.  6li  ; 
Smlth  in  ReM*«  CTChx,  No.  41. 

TkeSesei.    The  ntale  U  deicfibed. 

BmgraH^.    Nov.  Aet  floe.  Nat  flcntt.  BoroL,  4.  t  &  C  &  j  Ana.  of  Bot,  t.  5.  £  «. 

8pee.  Ckar.,  Ac  Lmtm  linear,  pointed  at  Mch  end,  very  diatinctJy  toothed.  flabroua,  freen  <m  both 
•urCMiu  fltipulM  lanoeolate,  toothod.  CatkiM  piuUuded  aflM  the  Imtm.  BractoM  roundcd, 
ranewhat  hairy,  moitlj  ao  on  the  inalde.  StanMDa  S.  Fllaraonta  bearded  at  the  baM.  {Fmrsh,  as 
ouoted  br  Saiilk  in  Bee9*s  Qeolo.)  Oothered  on  tho  banks  of  the  flusquehanna  t  flowering  in 
/uly.  NotaboveSft.  bigh.  Lmms  Sln.  to  flin.  kuif,  not|in.  wklo.  The  floweriuf  branchM 
sooMtliaM  bear  broadcr  and  ahorttf  foliafo;  (/d.)  Accosdiaf  to  Pinah,  the  braochM  are  brown, 
aod  the  faraDohlets  white. 

m  199.  S,  jfBflPiLiFo^iA  Sckl,    Tbe  Mespilufl-leaved  Willow. 

Uenijfieartom,    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Deeeriptkm, ^    A  shrub,  a natiTC of Switaerland.    lotroducod  in  1894;  flowerlng  to  April  and 
May.  Tbcre  are  planU  at  Messrs.  LoddigM*s,  flpom  whkh  it  appears  to  bokMif  to  the  froup  Cinkrc». 

m  200.  S.  MURi^NA  Sckl,    The  Mouse  Willow. 

Idemt^catiem.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836L 

AncnMm,  4«.    A  shmb^anatiTeofSwitserland.    lotrodnoed  In  18M,  and  flowerioa  In  March 
and  ApnL    From  the  plaots  at  Mossrs.  Loddif m's,  it  appears  to  beloof  to  the  froup  Cioerese. 

ft  201.  S.  AfYRicoi^DEs  Miihlenb.    The  Myrica-like  Willow. 

UemMeatiom.     MUhlenb.  Nor.  Act  floc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  p.  285.  t  &  f .  8. :   WiUd.  fltai  Pl.,4. 

p.  m&,  i   MUhlenb.  in  flims  et  K5nia  Ann.  of  Bot.,  S63.  t  6.  C  9. ;    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  «. 

p.  613. ;  Smitfa  in  Bees*s  Cyckn,  Na  99. 
lie  Sexee,    The  taale  is  noticed  in  the  Speeifie  Ckaraeirr. 

BmgraeimgB.    Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  Berol,  4.  t  &  f.  S. ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  2.  t  fi.  C  9L 
Spee. 


Wikl  In  Nortb  ABMrioa,  m  wet  moaoows  aod  woods,  irom  Mew  EOf land  to  Virfinta  ;  oowerinf 
in  ApriL  A  shrub,  fhmi  6ft.  to  9ft.  hifh.  {Ptirsk  and  Smitk.)  Accordinf  to  Pursh,  the  adult 
branohM  are  froen,  and  the  younger  oum  porple,  and  f labrous.    Introduoed  in  1811. 


•  202.  8.  NBRTO^A  Schl.    The  ntTYtd-ieavcd  Willow. 

Umi^leatkm.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  od.  1836. 
Deeeripiiom,  Ae.    A  shrub,  a  natiTC  of  SwitM 
Hacknoy  arboritum,  it  appoars  aUiod  tofl.  ohproa. 

m  203.  S.  OBTU^A  Lmk.    The  b\unt-lcttvcd  Willow, 


Dmeripiiam,  ^.    A  •hrub,  ^  °*^Tt  *^  Switterland.   Inuroduced  in  1894.    From  the  plants  tn  thc 
'        arbofotum,  ir         -         ^   »- 


?1 
.  4r.    A  low  shrub,  rardy  exceedinf  4  ft.  hlfh  ;  a  oatiTe  of  flwitserland.    Introdueed 
In  laSO,  and  lloweriDf  in  May. 

fll  204.  S.  OBTUSiPO^iA  Willd.    The  obtuse-leaved  Lapland  Willow. 

Idemiifieaiiom.    WllkL,  Na  lOa  ;  Smith  in  ReM*s  Cyckk,  No.  131. 

apmomrmtee.  8.  f Wils  obWnais.  Ac.  Lim.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  9.,  p.  301. ;  5.  dlprM  fi  Bp.  P/.,  1448. ;  5. 
0 IM  syhr^stris,  Ac.,  Bmdi.  Lapp.,  99. 

$pee.  Ckur.,  Ae.    Lmtm  obkmf.lanccoUte,  wedae-ehaped  attfaebase    FNouentln  the  woods  and 

^moontains  ot  Li^tland.  (Llmmemt.)  A  slender  shrub,  not  unfVequently  arfoorescent  Tounf 
braachm  slender.  ok)thed  with  lonf  sUkr  down.  Lmtm  ratfaer;  more  tfaao  9  in.  kmg.  f  In.  wide ; 
freen,  sbioinf ,  sliffaUy  downy  abore,  with  many  coTred  parallel  reins ;  f  Uuoous,  and  not  more  down  y, 
bcneath.  Footstalks  downy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  tnat.  oontrary  to  tfae  nature  of  most  willows, 
tfae  lower  Uunter  Imvm  of  eacfa  braricfa  are  ftimisfaed  with  minute  distant  teetfa.  or  shallow  •er- 
ratttTM;  whUe  tfae  upper  and  pointed  onM  are  quite  enUre.  Exccpt  tfaeteetfaof  tfaelMTes,itcomcs 
nearer  to  8.  Lapphoum  tfaan  any  otfaer  kind  of  willow.  {amtitk  in  Beeft  Qpclo.) 

m  205.  5.  OBTC^si-SEBRAh-A  Schl.     The  obtu8ely-seiTated-i<ratv</ Willow. 

IdemOfieaHam.    flehL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  188& 

DeeeHpUom,  ^    A  shnib.  a  natlTc  of  SwitserlaiML    Introduoed  io  1804.   The  plants  in  tho  HMk. 
ney  artoretum  appear  alUed  to  5.  cilprea. 

m  206.  S.  PALLB^scBNS  Schl.    The  pale  Willow. 

IdemHficaO&m    Scfal.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
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DucriaUomt  %e.    A  shrub,  a  natiTe  orSwttseriand  Introduced  in  1833    The  pltnU  at  Hftckney 
■ppear  aUled  to  S.  cAprea. 


Deter^aHomf  ifc.    From  tbe  planft  bearing  thls  name  in  tbe  Hackney  arboreCum,  thia  kind  appears 
to  bdoog  to  the  sai 


207.  S.  PALUDO^A  Lk.    The  Marsh  Willow. 

IdentifieaaoiL    Link  Enum. ;  Sweet  Hort.  Brit.  Na  73.  i  Lodd.  Cat.»  ed.  1836. 
ife.    From  the  planft  bearing 
i  same  group  at  8.  paU6toeni, 

A  208.  S.  PERSiCiEFO^LiA  Hort.    The  Peach-tree-leaved  Willow. 

Jdentiflcaiiom.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

DetcripUon^  Sfc.  Tbe  phmt  bearing  thia  name  in  the  Hackney  arboreCum  appean  alUed  to  S. 
riUira. 

-*  209.  S»  PYRENA^iCA  Gouan.    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

Jdeniification.  Oouan  Illust,  77.,  exduding  the  •ynonymes }  WiUd.,  Na  86. ;  Smith  in  Reet*i 
Cydo.,  Na  107. 

Spee.  Ciar..  Ac.  Stemf  qutte  imMtrate,  brancbed,  and  smooth.  Leavef  1  in.  long.  and  nearlv  |  in. 
wide :  brignt  grecn  and  shinlng  abore ;  remarkably  wooUy  about  the  margin,  wnich  givei  them  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance  When  young,  they  are  hairy  all  orer.  FootsUlkf  broad, 
channeled,  rather  thort,  smooth,  yellowish,  witbout  stipules.  Female  catkins  S  in.  long,  slender, 
rather  Ux,  on  leafV  stalks.  ScaleR  linear-obovate,  long.  Aringed  wlth  copious  loog  hairs.  Oermens 
extending  rather  beyond  tbe  scales,  and  dothed  with  similar  hairs.  Stigmas  long  and  Unear. 
{Smiik  in  Rees*t  Cyclo.)    A  natiTe  of  the  Pyrenecs.    Introduced  in  ISfiS,  and  flowering  in  May. 

A  210.  S.  PYRiPO^LiA  Schl.    The  Pear-tree-leaved  Willow. 

JdeniificaUon.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Detcripeion^  S;c.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switxeriand.  Introduced  in  I8S4,  and,  from  the  plants  at 
Hackney,  apparently  belonglng  to  Cinirese. 

•  211.  5.  recurva'ta  Punh.    The  recurved-co/itm^  Willow. 

Iden^Seation.   Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  609. ;  Smith  In  Rees*s  Cyclo.,  Na99. 

The  Sexee.    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  Specific  Ckarader. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^.  Leaves  oboTate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  entire ;  glandular  at  the  margin,  glau- 
cous  beneatb ;  the  young  ones  silky.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  protruded  before  the  leaTes.  re- 
cunred.  Ovary  ovate.  somewhat  sUUced,  the  leneth  of  the  halrs  of  the  bracteas.  Style  very  short. 
Stigmas  dlvided.  Wild  in  shady  woods  in  North  Aroerica,  among  the  mountains  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania ;  flowering  in  April.  A  low  shrub.'  Branches  brown,  glabrous.  Buds  yellow. 
Bracteas  tipped  with  bUusk.  {Purth  and  SmiiA,)  Introduced  in  1811.  According  to  Pursh  (p.  612.), 
it  baars  considerable  resemblance  to  S.  rosmarinilblia. 

A  212.  5.  ^ALviJEFo^LiA  Lifik.    The  Sage-leaved  Willow. 

identifieaiim.  Adopted  from  Link  in  WUld  Sp.  Fl.,  4.  p.  688. ;  Smith  in  Rees*B  Cyclo,  Na  87. ; 
Kodi  Comm.,  p.  34. 

SMnonMmet.  S. p&tula  Seringe  Sal.  Heiv.,  p.  11.,  Spreng.  Spti.,  Sweet  Hori.  BrU. ;  S.  oleifMia  Ser. 
Sai.  extiec.,  No.  1. :  8.  olesefblia  ViU.  Danpk.,  3.  p.784.,  aocording  to  Witld.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  709. ; 
S.  Fluggeana  WiUd.  Sn.  Pl.,  4.  p.  709.,  accordlng  to  a  specimen  flrom  Flugge  himaelf  in  tbe  her- 
barium  of  M eitens,  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cvcla,  Na  139. 

Tke  ScMt.  ThefemaleisdescrUMdinthe^pecfflc  CKiiracl«r,andln  WUklenow*s  deacripcionof  5. 
Fluggedao. 

Spec.  Ckar.j  %c.  Leaves  oMonff.lanoeolate,  acute,  tapered  to  the  base,  obsoletely  denticulated, 
hoarr  and  tomentose,  and  wrinkled  with  veins  on  the  under  surlkce ;  lower  ones  obtuse.  Stlpules 
baif>neart.shaped,  acute.  Catklns  sessUe,  arched,  attended  by  some  scale.shaped  leaves  at  the 
base.  Capsule  ovate.lanoeolate,  tomentose,  stalked :  tke  sUlk  aslong  again  as  the  gland.  Style 
short.  Stlgmas  oblong,  nearly  entire.  (JCocA.)  WUd  in  PortugaL  the  south  of  France,  and  Swt^ 
serland.  In  Dauphlne.  VlUars  savs  that  tt  serves  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  5.  vitelllna.  Smtth 
mentkms  that  the  trunk  is  about  loft.  or  18  ft  high ;  the  leaves  about  ]|  in.  or  S  in.  loog,  and  some. 
what  revolute ;  and  the  Imuiches  dark  brown,  hairy  when  young,  and  very  brittle.  Smitb  deecribes 
5.  jalvi«f5lia  and  S.  Fluggeibsa  as  distinct  species ;  but  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  seen  sped. 
mens  of  dther.  S.  Fluggiajia  WilU.  is  sUted  tn  the  Horint  BrOannicmt  to  be  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France,  and  introduoed  in  18S0. 

M  213.  ScHRADERi/iV.<  Willd.    Schrader^s  Willow. 

Jdentifieaiiom. '  WUkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.695.;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyckx,  Nal04.;  Koch  inddentaUy  in 
Comm.,  p.  46L 

Sgnonwnet.  S.  d\teoior €ckrad.  Hort  GoU.  MSS.,M»q\u)tedhj  ynm.  It  is  noticedby  Koch(aMiMi., 
p.  46.),  as  a  vartety  of  a  kind  that  is  cultivated,  in  moet  Oerman  gardens,  undcr  the  erroneous  name 
oi  S.  blcolor  Skrkarl. 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^  Leaves  dlipUcal,  acute :  flndy  downy  on  both  surfkoes,  glaucous  on  the  under  one ; 
slightly  serrated  towards  the  polnt  Sdpules  very  smaU.  Catkins  protmded  rather  eariicr  than 
the  leaves,  ovate,hairy.  (Smiik.)  It  approaches,  in  habit  and  sise  of  leaves,  S.  Ctovre&ma  and  S. 
bioolor ;  but  the  foUage  is  always  more  or  less  doihed  on  both  surfaoes  with  silky  hairs ;  and  the 
two  sUmens  are  dlstinct  The  footstaUu  are  sleoder,  elongated,  sometimes  having  two  minute 
rounded  stlpules  at  the  base,  or,  in  thdr  stead,  a  pair  of  gUnds.  (/dl)    Introduced  tn  1890. 

m  2l4f.  S.  sEPTENTRioNA^Lis  Hotl.    The  northem  Willow. 

Jdemtificatiom.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Detcrifdkm,  ^.  Ftom  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  this  kind  appeais  to  bekNig  to  the 
group  antees.  Mr.  Borrer  had  cutUngs  ofS.  nfgricans  SrnUk,  Arom  Messrs.  Loddigesrunder  the 
name  ofS.  septentnonilis. 
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m  215.  S.  silbsi'aca  Willd.    The  SUesian  Willow. 

Ide$Ugcatkm.  WilU.  Spc  Pl ,  4.  p.  OSa ;  Smith  in  Rm*i  Cjdo.,  No.  17. ;  Kocb  de  SaL  Europ.  Comm., 

Tke  Seaet.    Tbe  ftoule  is  notioed  in  the  Speeific  Ckaraeter. 

Bmgrmimg.    Hayiie  AbbtkL,  1 161 

SpecOimr..^.  Leerei  oborate,  witb  en  eauninate  point ;  the  loweaC  onee  bhint ;  waved  and  ser. 
rated  in  the  merfin  :  under  •urface  oT  tbe  same  colour  at  tbe  upper  one,  and  giabroiu  in  adult 

■  leareiL  Stipulee  iLidnef-abaped,  or  half.hcart-sbaped.  Catliint  MMile.  Captule  OTOte.lanccolate, 
clabroiit  or  •ilky,  italked.  Stalks  three  to  fbur  tfanee  aa  long  as  the  gland.  Style  of  middllng 
Mngth.  StignuM  ovate,  bifld.  {Kock.)  Wlki  in  wood»,  In  mountainoua,  and  sulNdpine  places,  at 
the  termlnation  of  tbe  growtb  of  tne  «pruce  flr,  in  Carpathia,  in  Sweden,  and  on  the  Alpt  of 
Croatia.  {Eaek.)    Introduced  in  ISIfl,  and  iowering  in  May. 

A  216.  S,  ^iMMA^NA  Waid.    Starke's  SaUow,or  the  Marth  Slnittn  Willow. 

AMIImMm.    WlUd.  Sp.  PL,  Na  40.}  amith  bi  Ree«*t  CTcla,  Na  54.;  Hayne  Abbild.,  pi  9aSL  ; 

Hort*i  Sdix,  p.  87. 
TkeSeset.    Tlte  llnnale  ii  figured  in  Hm^  i4«M/ii.,  and  both  in  Bm/ &it 
Emgrmei^    Hayne  AbbikL,  1. 174. ;  HoM  SaL,  flgt.  8a  and  9a 
Spec.  Chor.,  %e.    Leavei  eUiptical,  nearl j  orbicnlar,  fmootb,  lomewbat  •errated  In  the  middie^  rather 


t  AprUandMay.    Koch  regards it at identkal  with  5.  Uvida  FTaAiL 

A  217.  S.  tetra'ndra  Hott.    The  four-stamened  Willow. 
liea^fieaikm.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISSa 

Deaeripikm,  ^    Fkom  the  •pecimen  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  thia  kind  appear^  clo^dy  aOied 
to&fMfiU^. 

M  218.  S.  rHYMBL^^DBs  Hoit.   The  Wild-Olive-like  Willow. 

I4emt$lcmUon.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 

DetcHpUem,^.    There  are  Uving  •pecimene  of  thia  kind  of  wUkm  In  the  Hackney  and  Ooldworth 
aibare(nnM.    Ilio^ein  theformeraredwarfpiaBta,appearingtobdongtotlMgroupCinteeB. 

A  219.  S.  TrbviraV«  Lk.    Treviraniis's  Willow. 
Uemi^lcmtiom,    link  fiiam. ;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  Na  19. ;  ?Spreng.  Sy^t,  incklentally  in  Koch'^ 


DeecripUomt  SfC.  Koch  mentlou  the  5.  Tretirknl  of  Spreng.  in  the  U«t  at  the  end  of  hU  work,  at 
one  of  the  kinda  whteh  he  had  not  obwrred  with  •uflkient  accuracy  to detcribe;  and statee  that  it 
was  in  the  Erlangen  Botank:  Oarden  in  18S8,  but  that  tt  had  not  then  flowered.  (OMnm.,  p.64.) 

m  220.  S.  VBLUTi^NA  mUd.    The  velvet  Willow. 

Uemtiflemtiom.    WUU.  Ebum. ;  Sweet*a  Hort  Brit,  Na  816. 

jtt  221.  S.  VERSiFoYiA  Spreng.    The  twining-leaved  Willow. 
Jdemijfieatiom.    Spreng.  Sy^t ;  Sweet*^  Hort  Brit,  No.  117. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

DetcrMfm,  ^.    From  the  •pecimen  at  Me^ar*.  Loddlgee,  thb  ia  a  dwarf  saUow  bekmging  to  the 
groupCmdrcM. 

M  222.  S.  rACCiNioi^BS  Host.    The  Vacdnium-like  Wiilow. 
Uemi^kailem.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
De$eripiiom,  ^c.    The  plant  bearing  thia  name  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  appear^  aUied  to  & 

A  223.  S.  Waldstbin/j'3M  Willd.    Wald8tein*s  Wiilow. 

Idemliflcaikm.    WiUd.,  NaSa  j  Smitb  in  Rees*^  Cyck>.,  No.61. 

ngmm^me.    S.  alfielti»  Hd$i  Sai.  Auttr.,  1.  p.  30. 

Tke  Seee$.    Both  are  flgured  in  Ho$t  Sal. 

Emgraeimg$.    HoM  SaL  1 99.  and  t  lOa 

8pec  Ckar.t  4c  Leavea  oborate  eUiptic.  nnootb,  rather  acute,  remotely  •enrated  in  the  mlddle  onlT ; 

abining  above,  Munewbat  giauooua  beneath.     Oermen  ianceoUte.  •ilky,  and  perfectly  •«•alle. 

Anthera  yeUow.    Young  branchea  0000001.  (Wiiid.  and  Smitk.]    Found  on  the  Croatian  Alp*. 

Very  nearlv  akin  to  S.  Dickaoniafia,  bnt  di  Arlng  in  the  •moothneac  of  iu  braache^.    A  •biub, 

about  4  ft.  hi^.    Introduced  in  18SS,  and  flowering  Arom  AprU  to  June 

m  224.  S.  WvhFEfi JA^NA  Willd.    Wulfen'8  Willow. 

Jdemliflcaiiom.    WUM.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  6Ba ;  Smith  in  Rcee*»  Cyda.  Na  16. ;  Ho^t  SaL  Austr.,  1.  pi  S9. 

8gmomtflme$.  8.  haMkU  var.  Kifck  Cbm.,p.43.;  rS.pbyUcMfbUa  Wrnif  in  Jaeq.  OolL,  SL  p.  139. ; 
Ho$tSpm.,SS6. 

Tke  Seaee.    Botb  art  flgured  in  Bm/  Sai. 

Bagraeimgf.    SaL  Auatr.,  1 9&,  and  1 96. 

Spec  Ckar.t  te.  LaaTe»  oborate,  UuntUh,  •errated,  •mooth,  gUuooui  beneath.  Catkhu  denae  with 
Aringed  •caie^.  Germen  •talked,  aw|.^haped,  neariy  nnooth.  Style  ionger  than  the  •tignuu. 
Smftk  In  Bee^$  Cpclo.)  ThU  U  not  the  S.  Wulfen^iui  of  Smith  in  Emg.  FL.  deMvibed  p.  158S: 
Mr.  Borrer  •ays^thi«  •peolea.  "Thetrue  S.  Wuifbniana  of  WUWenow  we  haTe  no  reaM>n  to 
beUeire  a  BritUh  •peciee.    We  have  •een  of  it  •everal  forelgn  •pecimeu  of  both  •exea ;  in  aU  of 
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wblcb,  and  «pecUlly  in  tboM  from  the  younfltr  Jaoquio  mm&rvtA  in  tbe  SmitbiAn  coUection.  tbe 
bracteal  leavec  are  burge  and  clocely  reaemue  thote  of  tbe  leafy  twigs ;  and  tbe  acalea  oftbe 
oatkin  are  naked,  cxoept  a  niarginal  friufe."  (Morrtr  in  Emg.  Bot.  Suppi.,  1 965&)  Tbe  8.  Wvl- 
fenidfia  of  WUIdenow  appean  to  be  a  native  of  CarintblA,  wbere  it  was  found  by  WuUta.  It 
flower»  flrom  May  to  Juiy,  and  waa  introduoed  in  181& 

App.  i.  Kinds  of  Sdlix  described  or  recarded  in  Botanical 
fVorkSj  but  not  introduced  into  Britain^  or  not  knavm  hy  these 
Names  in  British  Gardefis. 

m  S.  drettea  R.  Br.,  in  hU  LM  o/ the  Pkmt$  eoUecUd  in  Ros^»  ^V<V$'  ^<^  ^"  ^*  Comm.,  p.  fl.. 
note *,  considen  this speciea  about  intermediate between  S,  JacQumMHoet and  S.  reticul&ta L. ;  and 
be  baa  described  it  He  atatet  it  to  be  a  natlve  of  tbe  most  nortnem  part  of  America,  HudMm'»  Bay» 
M elTille  bland,  Ac    It  U  alao  described  by  Dr.  Richardion,  In  App.  to  F^anktiH*t  Flnt  Joitmevt 

E.  752, 753.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  iNai.  SytL  Qf  Boi.), U  U  tbemoM  nortbem  woody  plant  tbatla 
nown.    Mr.  Borrer  contidert  It  to  be  near  S.  cordifbUa  Pursh. 


A  a  deseriintm  Rich.  and  &  rotirdta  Ricb.  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Riohardson,  in  App.  to  Framk' 
tm*$  PirMt  Joumey^  as  new  specles. 

•  a  cinerdtcen*  Link  MSS.  (Willd.  Sp.  PL. 4.  p.  70&  ;  Smith  in  Reet'»  Cyclo. Na  1S2.),  tbe asb. 
ooloured  Portusuese  willow,  has  the  leavet  oblong-obovate.  polnted,  and  serrated ;  hoary  with  down 
beneath.  StlpuTes  large,  lunate,  and  toothed.  {Wutd.  and  Smitk.)  A  natlve  of  marshes  In  Portugal. 
ThU  klnd  U  supposed  by  Koch  to  be  probably  Identical,  or  nearty  so,  witb  tbe  &  grandifblia  of 
Seringe ;  and  it  appears  to  belona  to  the  group  Cinftren. 

fk  &  grnndifbtia  SeringeSaL  Helv.^.  2U. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  Sa  ;  &  sttpulirU  Ser.  SaL  exHcc. ;  S. 
ciner&scens  Witid.  Sp  PL,  4.  p.  706i  ThU  kind  U  supposed  by  Kodi  to  be  the  same  as  5.  cineriscens ; 
and  it  appears  to  resemble  S.  Aprea. 

Jk  a  dtvaridta  Pall.  FL  Ron..  S.  p.  Sa,  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  p.  675w,  Smlth  In  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  52. 
This  species  is  a  nailve  of  tbe  alps  of  Danria,  where  it  grows  among  granite  mcks.  over  which  it 


I  In  a  prostrate  form.  The  stem  U  about  as  thick  as  the  flnger,  very  mueh  divlded,  and  forfced 
rrom  its  origtn,  witb  short,  rigid,  depressed,  yellowish  brown  branches.  The  leaves  are  erowdad 
about  the  ends  of  the  sboots ;  in  tome  specimens  lanceoUte,  and  nearly  entire ;  in  others  oborate- 


lanceoUte,  coarsely  serrated,  tbe  sertatures  somewbat  wavy  and  obtuse :  botb  sidea  are  quite  smootb, 
PalUu  states  that  this  kind  resembles  the  S.  phylicifMia  of  Linnsus.  (Smith.) 

m  S.  iUrskta  Thunb.  Prod.,  6.,  FI.  Cap.,  1.  p.  141  ;  WUId.  Sp.  PL,  Na.  695..  Smith  in  Reefs 
Cycloi,  Na  lOa  A  tree  6ft.  hl|^  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hepe ;  with  the  leaves  on  the 
extreme  sboots  soaroely  1  In.  long,  and  on  very  short  footstatks,  obovate,  obtuae,  with  a  point,  and 


clothed  on  both  sides  witb  white  bairs.  iTkunh.  and  Smitk.) 

?  2  S.  prx<^/Aito  Desf  ^tlant,  8.  pc  362.,    WlUd  Sp.  Pi,  4.  p.  1      , 
133.   Tbe  stalked  Barbarv  Sallow.    Leaves  lanceolate,  rugose,  downy  beneath.    Capsules  stalked. 


and  giabraua,    Nearly  allled  to  S.  ciprea,  but  diffbring  in  tbe  smootbneas  of  tbe  capsule  (Smitky 
adapted.) 

m  S.  Uttm  Tbunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  24.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pc  flB&,  Smith  in  Recs'»  Cyda.  No.  81.  Th« 
«QtlM-Uavea  Japan  Willow.  LMves  entire,  smootb,  Unear  oblong,  obtust.  Oathdred  by  Tbunberg 
In  Jjq>an.  {SmitM.)_ 

¥  S.jttp&nica  Thunb.  FL  JapL,  24. ;  Willd.  Spi  PL,  4^  p.  668.,  Smith  In  Rees*sCyc1a.  Na  31 ; 
Rju,  vulgo  Ai^laki.  Kcemtffer  Amcsn.  BJtot.,  908.  Leaves  serrated,  glabrous,  lanceolate,  glaucous 
beneath.    Twigs  pendulous.    A  middle-sised  tree  ;  a  nativc  of  Japan. 

A  a  mucrondta  Thunbi  PnxL,  &,  FL  Cap.,  1. 140. ;  Wiild.  Spw  PL,  4.  a  689.;  Smkb  in  Rees*» 
Cycla,  No.  74.  Leaves  enfire,  smooth,  oblong,  polnted,  and  about  1  in.  In  length.  Gathered,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hqpe,  by  Thunberg.  (SmithJ) 

Jc  S.  thamnifUia  PalL  FL  Rots.,  2.  n.  84.,  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  53.,  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyda,  Na 
53. ;  S.  pbmila,  fbUU  oviUbus,  &a,  GmcL  Sih.,  1.  t  35.  £  A.  A  procumbent  sbnib,  a  nativo  of 
mountain  boga,  and  tho  ttony  banks  of  rt vora,  In  Siberia.  Leaves  firm  and  rigid ;  about  l^in.  loag, 
and  mostly  tapering  at  the  base.  (Smith.) 

m  S.  Seriisgekaz  Gattdin  bi  Sering^s  SaL  Helv.,  p.  37.,  Koeh  Comm..  p.  33. ;  5.  lanceol&to  Ser. 
SaL  exsiec.,  Na  7^:5.  Kanderldna  Ser.  Sal  exsioc,  Na  42. ;  S.  longifblLa  Schieich.  Cat. 

Spec.  Ckar.fitC'  Leavesoblong-Ianceolate,acumlnate,  crenulate ;  whiteon  the  under  surfbce  with 

white  tomentum.  and  rugose  wlth  veins.    Stipules  ovate.  acute.    Catkins  arched,  sessil^  tlender, 

bracteated  at  tbe  base  with  small  leaves.    Capsule  ovate-lanceoUte,  toroentose,  ttalked ;  the  ttalk 

twice  as  k>ng  at  tbe  gbmd.    Style  elongated.    Stigmas  Mfld.  (Koch.)    It  grows  wlld  by  rlvulela,  ia 

subalpine  valleys  of  Switserland  and  TyroL  (Id.) 

tt  tlt  a  ser6tina  PalL  FL  Ross.,  1.  p.  2.  77.,  Itin.,  3.  75».  t  N.  n.,  Smitb  in  Rees's  Cycla,  Na  83., 
and  IncidentaUy  in  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  228. ;  S.  Na  19.  GmeL  Sib.^  L  163. ;  S.  ckprea  v  Lin.  Sp.  PL, 
1448. ;  5.  SBgyptlaca  mUd.,  so  (kr  as relates  to  the  synonyme  of  PaUas;  &  GmelmAbM  WUkL  Sp.  Pl., 
4.P.709. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leavce  ellipCic-lancecdate,  entlre,  often  roore  tban  a  span  kmg ;  rather  downy  o«i 

tbe  upper  sunkoe,  dlky  on  tbe  under  one.  revolute  In  the  bud.    Stipulas  lanceoUte.    Catkins  tea- 

sile,  unattended  by  leaves.  very  hairy.  Ovarles  UinceoUte,  silky,  ttalked.  {Smilh,)    Abundant  in 

the  sandv  islands  and  shallows  in  the  southem  parts  of  the  Wolga ;  not  expanding  its  catklnt  or 

leavet  tiU  tbe  besinning  of  June    In  dry  ground,  it  beoomes  a  tree ;  but  it  otherwUe  thrubby.  6  ft. 

hlgh ;  with  brtttle  grey  or  yellowUb  twigs.  glabrous,  except  when  very  young.    It  U  dUtingyisbcd 

Arom  5.  c^irea,  by  Its  broad  and  serrated  leaves.  and  ovate  ovaries.  (Id.) 

Tb  the  names  above  given  manv  others  mlght  be  added,  and  In  particular  the  greater  number  of 
those  described  In  Hast'a  Piora  Ausiriaca,  wblch  we  bave  preferred  giving  in  a  separate  Appendix. 
8ee  App.  iv. 

Theplatest  wAichJorm  pages  1603.  to  16S0.,  contain  figures  of  leaves,  of  the 
natural  size,  from  the  engravings  of  willows  fiven  in  the  SaUctum  Wofmmense  ; 
and  against  each  leaf,  or  pair  of  leaves,  we  have  placed  the  same  number,  and 
tbe  aame  name^  which  are  given  in  the  Sa&ctum,  In  App»  iL,  in  p.  1631.,  wiU 
be  fbund  an  alphabetical  li^^  of  all  these  names,  with  references  to  the  figures 
of  leaves  in  oiir  pages;  and  tbe  same  figures  are  also  referred  to,  where  the 
respective  kinds  are  described,  in  the  descripdon  of  willows  in  British  collec- 
tions,  contained  in  the  pages  between  p.  1490.  and  p.  1595. 
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CUAP.  Cin.  5ALICA'C£Jfi.      ^A^LIX.  1605 

}  L     AduU  Leavet  termtedy  neari^  gmootk. 
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1604  ARBORETUM   AND   FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  i.  continued. — AduU  Leavet  terratedy  nearly  mooth, 

OSIBRS  AND  WILLOWS. 
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CHAP.  Clll.  ^ALlCA^Cflfi.       ^A^LIX.  1605 

§  i.  continued. — Aduli  Leavet  terraiedy  iiearly  sntoolh. 

OSIBRS  ANO  WILLOWS. 
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1606  ARBORETUM   AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  i.  continued. — AdvU  Leaves  temUed,  nearfy  smooih. 

O&IBRS  ANO  WILLOWS. 

81.  S.  annuUirit.  ^  &  vlteinnfc 
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CHAP.  CIII.  5ALICA^C£A.      SA^\X.  1607 

§  L  coDtinued.— il</t(/^  Leaves  terrated,  nearfy  smoaih, 

OSISRS  AMD  WILL0W8. 
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1608  AIIBORETUM    AND   FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  i.  conlinued.-^AduU  Leaves  terratedy  nearly  mooth, 

OSIBRS  AND  WILLOWS. 
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CHAP.  ciii.  ^alicaVe^.     ^A^LIX.  1609 

§  i.  continued. — AduU  Leavet  ierrated^  neaHy  tmooih. 

WILLOWS. 
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1610  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUT1C£TUM.  PART  III. 

§  i.  oontinued.  —  Admii  Leaves  §errated,  nearfy  mooik, 

WILLOWB. 
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CHAP.CIII.  SkUCA^CEM*      Sa\iX.  1611 

j  i.  continued. — Adult  Leavet  ierrated,  nearfy  mQoiA. 

WILLOWS. 
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1612  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  i.  coQtinued. — Aduli  Leavet  terrtUedf  nearly  tmooth. 

WILLOWS. 
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cfiAP.  ciii.  5alicaV:e^     SA^ix,  1613 

§  i.  condnued. — AdtUi  Leaoeg  terrated^  nearfy  mooth, 

WILLOWB. 

43.  &  Pontedertea 
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1614  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  i.  continued.  —  AduU  Leavet  temUed^  nearly  smooth. 


.Vl.   .C  tikniiiAliA. 
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CHAP.  Clll.  ^ALICA^CEA.      i^A^LlX.  1615 

§  i.  continued. — AduU  Leavet  temUed^  nearfymooth, 

WILLOWS. 
56.  S.pruQifbUa.  63.  5.  pollLrU.  6S.  S.  hertAoaa.     51  5.  Iloribfinda. 


S&  5.  rauldca.  59.  5.  cariniU.  61.  5.  proc^mbens. 
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1616  ARBORBTUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  Ilf. 

§  ii.     AduU  Leaves  entirey  nearfy  itnooth. 

WILLOWS. 


§  iii.    Leaves  all  shaggy,  woolfyf  or  tUky, 

WILLOWS. 
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CHAP.  CIII.  SAhJCA^CEM.      SA^UX.  1617 

§  iii.  continued. — Leavet  aU  thaggy^  loooUy,  or  tifky, 

WILLOWS. 


^ 


74.  8.  iertc«a. 
71.  S.  limkU. 
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1618  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  tii.  coiitinued. — Leavet  all  thaggy^  woolfy,  or  nOcy. 

WILLOWS. 
7&  S  4UtteBn9)det. 
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87.  5.  rocinamnf61Ut* 


CUAP.  CIII.  AALICA^CEiE.      £A^LIX.  161^ 

§  iii.  continued. — Leaves  aU  skaggy^  w^oUy^  ar  tilky. 


WILLOWS. 

yi.  8,  vUldMU  8U.  S.  ItnciLrto. 
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4620  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

$  iii.  condnued. — Leavet  aU  Mhaggy,  wooUt/,  or  tilky, 

WILLOWS  AND  SALLOWS. 
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CHAP.  Ciil.  SALICA^CEJR.      Sa\iX.  1661 

§  'A,  coDtinued. —  Leaves  ail  Mkaggy,  wpoUy^  or  My, 

8ALLOW8. 


5  N    4 
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1622  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  iit.  contmued.^ Lemfes  ail  shaggy,  wooUy^  or  nBty, 

SALLOWS. 
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CHAP.  CIII.  ^ALICA^CEA.      ^aYiX.  162S 

§  Hi.  continued. — Leavet  ali  thaggjf^  wooUy^  or  nlky, 

SALLOW8. 
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1624  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  111. 

§  iit.  continued. — Ijeavet  ail  skaggy,  vfoolfyf  or  nOcy, 

SALLOWS. 
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CHAP.  CIIK  5ALICA^CBJE.      SaH.IX.  1625 

§  iii.  oontinued.— Ltfooei  aU  thaggy^  vjooUyj  or  mlky, 

SALLOWS. 


Ha  S.  latifblia  s.  120.  5.  fncan6sccn8v>i.  j 
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1626  ARBORETUM   AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  iii.  continued. — Leaves  aU  shaggy^  wooUi^,  or  silky. 

SALLOWS. 
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CHAP.  CIII.  i^ALICA^CEA.      ^A^LIX.  1627 

§  iii.  continued. —  Leavei  all  thaggyy  woolfy,  or  My, 

SALLOWS. 
128.  S.  rerniginea.  s.  129.  S.  gemiiijkta. 
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1628  ARBORSTUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

§  iii.  oontinued. — Leaves  aU  ihaggy,  woolfyy  or  silky. 

SALLOW  AND  08IBR. 
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CHAP.  CIII.  ^ALICA^CEiB.      ^A^LIX.  1629 

§  iii.  continued. — Leaves  all  ihaggyy  tvooUi/,  or  tUfy, 

OSIBRS  AND  WILLOWS. 


1.17.   .«  r*rA1tt. 
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1630  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

}  iv.     MitceUaneou»  kinds. 

WILLOWS,  OSIERS,  AND  SALLOWS. 

1S&  S.  arbdscuU.  139.  S.  retiiM.  liS.  S.  cordifblia.  a. 
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CHAP.  Clll.  ^ALICA^CEifi.      ^A^LIX.  I63l 

App.  ii.     Kinds  of  Sdlixjtgured  or  described  in  the  Salictum 
Woburnense. 

The  preoeding  Twenty-eight  Plvtes,  forming  pages  1603.  to  1630.,contain  fpecimens  of  tbe  leaTCSof 
DMMt  oT  tbe  kind*  in  the  Woburn  Collection,  of  the  natural  sixe ;  and  referencet  to  thete  flgurea, 
and  alio.to  the  pagea  in  this  work  oontaining  the  deacriptionf,  lynonymes,  fta,  of  the  Wobum 
«pecies,  are  bere  given.  Tbe  names  are  arranged  alphabeticaUy  for  the  conTenienoe  of  reference  ( 
but,  in  tbe  SaUctum  Wodurnaue,  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  leavei  are  giTen 
in  the  Twentj^eight  pages  of  Flatea. 

SilU 


581. 

pa)  in  p.  1514. 

Pl1535. 


543. 


5o 
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16S2  ARBORETUM  AND  FRUTICETUM.       PART  III. 

SkWx  Lappbnum,  f.  73.  In  p.  1617., .,  andour  No.  63.  in  p.  1545. 
latUblia,  (.  118.  in  p;  1685.,  and  our  No.  96.  in  p.  1561. 
line&rie,  f.  89.  in  p.  1619..  and  our  No.  74.  in  p.  1549. 
IHcida,  f.  3&.  in  p.  1610.,  and  our  No.  18.  in  p.  1504. 
Lybn/f,  f.  10.  in  p.  1604.,  and  our  No.  39.  in  p.  1532. 
macrostipul&cca,  f.  130.  in  p.  161?7.,  aod  our  No.  86.  in  p.  1557. 
fnalifdlia,  f.  36.  in  p.  1611.,  and  our  No.  163.  var.  3.  in  p.  1593. 
Meyeridna^  f.  33.  in  p.  1610.,  and  our  No.  17.  in  p.  1504. 
Michelidna  f.  135.  in  p.  1689.,  and  our  No.  80.  in  p.  1552. 
mon&ndra,  f.  4.  in  p.  1603-,  and  our  No.  ^.CWoo\gutana)  in  p.  1498. 
monUna,  f.  19.  in  p.  1606.,  and  our  No.  21.  in  p.  1515. 
monipeU^ncis,  f.  30.  in  p.  1609.,  and  our  No.  23.  in  p.  1507. 
Muhlenberff*aiia,  f.  145.  In  p.  1630.,  and  our  No.  45.  in  p.  1534. 
mut&bUis,  No.  160.  in  Sal.  Wob..  and  our  Na  89.  in  p.  1558. 
w._, *«v  .__  .^..    -_^ ..   ,..   ., ^"  Mnp.  1588. 


xlSTa 
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io  p.  1581. 
inp.1588. 
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CHAP.  CaU  ^ALICA^OEiE.      SA^LIX.  1688 

App.  iii.  KocVs  Arrangement  qf  the  Species  qfS^x  indigenous 
to  Europe  ;  induding^  also^  some  exira-European  Spedes^  with 
references  to  the  pages  in  this  noork^  "mhere  each  species  is  de- 
scrihed.  (See  p.  1487.) 

ANALTSIS  OY   THE  6R0UPS. 
CatUiMMtsileonthepQintsofthebnmchlets.    Leaves  below  thecat.  \   _,||     rnY.>iM«a.« 
lcins,procee<ttngftomthesWe«ofthebninchlet«    -       -       -       -    J    ™    ciimTiAnrTH*. 
Catkins  origlnatiag  in  terminal  buds,  seatcd  on  lettfy  peduncles.  having  7  Qt^m^^iM 

new  buds.    Pedunclespennanent,^uidcontidningthebnincnlets  -    5      ».    wmoia  i,». 
Terminal  bud,  and  geneniilT  several  morenext  the  polnt  of  the brandi- 
lets,  producing  leares ;  the  tntermediate  lateral  ones,  catlcins. 
Sciues  of  thecatkins  of  onecolour,  yellowish  grecn;  fiilling  off  \       *     c./^.... 

beforethefruitisripe -    i       **    "^o"-"- 

Scaiesofthecatkinsofonecolour,7ellowishgreen,permanent        -     ii.    ifinraDA'uN«. 
Scales  of  the  catkins  discoknired  at  the  polnt 

Anthors,  after  flowering,  l>lack     .       -      -       -       .       .       .1?.    PuBruVtBJi. 
Authers,  after  llowering,  yellow  or  brown. 

Capniks  on  long  stalks,  wbieh  are  at  totst  twlee  as  leug  •• 

T2lirerect,orartxnrescentshrub8      -       .       -       -       .  vi.  Ca^pbvjb. 

Low  shrub^,  wlth  a  ereeping  procumbedtatem        .       -  yii.  Abob^mtbjb. 
Capsules  sessile,  or  with  Tery  short  stalks. 

Catkins  tesiile.    Leares  cuspldate,  aeinnlnate,  Mrrated  .  UL  PBUftfO^^w. 

Catklns  ieskHe.    Leaves  entbe,  or  TerT  sUghtty  tooched  .  v.  VntiNA^iiKB. 

Cotkina  stBllred.  StalkleBiy ix.  Fbi'oio«. 

Group  i.    Fr6gUet, 
CatUns  latend ;  tbef^rtSle  onei  on  a  leafy peiunele.  Scales  at  the  oatkln  ef  oBecdlour,if«llowbh 
green,  falling  offbefore  the  ftuit  is  ripe.    Large  trees. 


1.  S.  pent4ndra  L.   Syn. :  5.  polvindrB  Sckrank  Baier.  A. ;  &  tetWjidrB  Willd.  Snvm.  Subpi. ; 

S.  bermaphroditicaL^.  Sp.  Pl ;  No.  Ifi.  In  p.  150a 
S.  S.  cuspidkia  S^uUn,  Syn. :  8.  MeyerMiMiWnid.  Baum. ;  S.  tinctbrU  SmSih  In  Rfei*i  Cbclo.  ;  S. 

pentBndra/S  li».  Fi.  Suee.  i  S.  hez&ndra  Ekrh.  Arb. ;  5.  BhrhartidMa  Snttth  in  ReesTi  Cyd. : 

No.  17.  In  p.  1501 
S.  S,  frigUis  L.   Syn. :  &  dedpiens  Hqffht.  SqU  Eng.  Soi. ;  S.  ftftgilis  Smltk  in  Beei^i  Cifdo. ;  S. 

WargiajM  M).  FL  d.  Spa. ;   8.  fHgiUs  Wac|^SiM  LcJ.  Revue ;  No.  SS.  in  p.  1516.,  and  No. 

Sa  in  pk  1515. 

4.  S.  RusselUfMi  Smlth.  Syn. :  5.  n^ndula  Ser.  Sai.  Belw. ;  S.  vlridls  fHet  Nov. ;  S.  rhbens  Sckrattk 
^Baier.  Jl :  Na  «4.  in  a  1517. 

5.  I.  ilba  i:.  Syn. :  S. corOlea Eng.Bot. ;  S.  vitemna  Ltm.  Sp.PL ;  No.  26.  ifl  p.  152S. ;  and  Na  S7. 

in  p.  15S8i 

To  thls  group  belong,  also,  tbe  fDllowing  eztrB.EaropeB«  apedes :— 
1.  5.  oeddentilia  Bo»e ;  p.  1590. 
S.  S.  ntna  MUkl.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  n.».Ber.i  S.  carottnitea  Mickx.  Amer. ;  No.'«8.1n  ^  im. 

3.  S.  babyI6nica  L. ;  5.  prop6ndens  Ser.  Sai.  Heiv. ;  Na  19.  In  p.  1507. 

4.  S.  ocUuidra  Sieb. ;  p.  1530. 

5.  S.  HumboUtidfia  WUld. ;  No.  S9l  in  p.  15891 

Group  ii.     AmygddBuB, 
Catkins  lateral,  the  fertUe  ones  oh  «  leafy  peduncle.    Scales  of  tbe  catklni  of  one  eolour,  yel. 
lowlsh  green,  permanent    Leaves  long,  serrated,  smooth.    Tafl  shrabs,  witb  pliable  shoots. 

6.  S.  amygd&lina  L.   Syn. :  5.  trlAndrB  Um.  8p.  PL,  WUkL  8p.  Pi. ;  S.  VUlanMiia  WUld.  Sp.  PI. ; 

8.  Roppttma  WUkL  Spkt   Na  14  in  p.  fflOO.  j  No.lS.faip.  1466. ;  No.  15.  in  p.  150S. ;  an<f 
NaUinp.  150a 

7.  S.  undnHtta  Bkrk.   Syn. :  ^.  bnoediktB  Smttk  Eng.  BoL  ;  S.  No.  57.  and  sa,  Trevtr.  OU  BOL  \ 

Naiainal496. 

8.  8.  Aippophaefblia  TkM.    Syn. :  S.  undalkU  Trew.  Obe.  Bot.,  p.  17.,  Koek  in  Begemb.  BoL  ZetL, 

MSO,  p.  311. ;  Na  11.  in  p.  1408.  ^ 

Between  this  and  tbe  nfloct  group  mnat  be  placed  the  three  fbUowing  North  Amerlca»  «pedes :  — 
L  8.  MtihleabergaiMi  WiUd.  Sp^  PL  ;  S  tristis  MUkl.  Nov.  AcL  Soe.  n.  «.  Beroi. ;  &  inckna 

Micks.i  Fi.  Bor.  Amer. ;  No  45.  and  No.  46.  in  p.  15^4. 
S.  S.  grisea  WiUd.  Sp.  PL\  S  serloea  MUki.  Nov.   AcL  Soc.  Beroi.,  not  of  VUIarB,  U  th« 

S.  petioUrla  SmitkH  Br.j  Na  48.  and  Na  4&  in  p.  1583. 
3.  8.  cofdMa  MUkL  No9.AcL8oc  BeroL,  WiUd.  Sp.  Pi. ;  Vo.  47.  In  p.  1531 

Group  iii.     Prttinds/s, 
Catkins  lateral,  the  fertil^onea  also  sesnle.    Capsides  sestile.    Stamem  8,  distinct ;  anthers,  after 
shedding  their  pollen  remaining  ydlow.    Scales  of  the  catkins  discdoured  at  the  pdnt    LeaTes 
cuspidate  acuminate,  serrated,  becoming  smodh.  Inner  bark  yellow  in  the  summer.  Tall  shrubs 
or  trees,  of  a  bright  green  hua 

Sl  8.  aeutilblia  WlUt.  Sya. :  S.  «4dicea  Ander.  Rep.,  Smltk  in  Beei*s  Cyclo. ;  5.  c&spica  Hort. ; 

Na  7.  in  p.  1404.  _ 

30.. &  ilapbnAdM  ViUmr».  Syn. :  S.  pm^eox  Hoppe  in  Stmrm  D.  Pl,  tmd.  Sp.  Pi. ;  S.  Mgtomis 
H^tftm.  FL  Oerm.,  m$t.  SaL ;  5.  dndraa  fSmitk  PL  Br.,  WiUd  Sp. ;  S.  pomcr&nica  WiUd. 
Enmn.  St^ptpL  ;  S.  pra^cox  gemnAU  Ser.  Sai.  exticc,  Na  fflL ;  Na  B.  in  p.  1494.,  and  Na  9.  in 
p.  1496. 

Group  iv.     PurpuretB, 
Caiklns  lateral,  sesstle ;  thdr  scales  dark  or  parple  at  tbe  eztremlty.  StBraem  9,  unHed  at  flir  ks 
the  mlddle,  or  the  pdnt ;  anthers  purple,  beeomlng  black  after  iowering.  Inner  bark  yellow  in 
th»  suBimer.    TUlihrtd»  or  trcei,  wHh  a  gMneons  or  dull  green  hue. 
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IL  &V<mt0derhna  WilUL  Bp.  PL  ;  No.  85.  in  p.  1565. 

18.  S.  purparea  L.     Sjn. :    S.  mon&ndra  Hqffhi.  SaL ;   S.  LamberUana  Smith  FL  Br.  ;  S.  HhWi. 

Wmd.  Enum.,  tink  Enum. ;  S.  mon&ndra  serfcea  Ser.  Sal.  Heiv. :  No.  1.  in  p.  I49a,  Na  4. 

aad  Na  3.  in  p.  149SL,  and  No.  2.  in  p.  1491. 
UL  &  riibra  Hudson.   Syn.  :  S.  flssa  Bhrk.,  Dec,  Hqifhi.  SaL ;  S^  membrankoaa  Tkuil,  Paris.,  S. 

vlrfisceoa  ym.  Delph. ;  S.  oliTftcea  TkuiL  ParU. ;  S.  Forbjdna  Smitb  Fl.  Br. ;   No.  &  in 

p.  149&,  and  Na  5.  in  p.  liSS. 

Oroup  y.     Fimindles. 

Gatkins  lateral,  lesiile  ;  the  scalec  brownish  or  darlc  at  the  polnt  Stamens  S,  distinct,  rarely  united 
at  the  base ;  the  anthen  yellow  as  they  go  offl  Capsules  sessile,  or  on  short  stalks,  which  are  not 
longer  than  the  gland.  Leaves  long,  entire,  pr  finely  toothed ;  covered  on'the  under  side  wfth  a 
silky  or  thick  down.  Tall  shrubs,  sometimes  arborescent  S.  vlminklis  isthe  tallest  and  hand. 
•omest  spedei,  and  the  most  valuable  for  its  twigs  for  wickerwork,  which  arelongerAnd^strcmger 
than  those  of  any  other  q>ecies. 

14.  &  moUIssima  Ekrk.  and  WUld.,  bvt  not  of  Smitb.    Syn. :  S.  pUiera  Koeh  in  Boimlng.  FL  Mon. ; 

No.  78.  in  p.  1551. 

15.  5.  viminklis  L   l^n. :  S.  longifblia  Lam.  FL  Fr. ;  No.  15.  In  p.  154a 

1&  &  stipul&rU  Smitk ;  Na  7&  in  a  155a  , 

17.  S,  acuminUa  SmtfA,  but  not  of  HofRn.,  WiUd.,  or  any  German  author.  Syn. :  5.  SmithAbia  Koch 

in  Regeosb.  Bot  Zeit,  1890,  p.  87& ;  &  moUlsdroa  Smitk  FLBr.\S.  lanceoldta  FrieM  Fi.  HalL  ; 
&  molWiaima  Koeh  io  Reg.  BoL  ZeiL,  1880,  p.S76. ;  Na82.  in  p.  155S.,  and  Na  77.  inp.  1550. 

Group  vi.     Cdprece, 

.  Catkini  kterel,  in  flower  seMile  supported  by  a  few  leaves,  in  flruit  usually  placed  on  leafy  stalks ; 
•calet  dark  or  brownish  at  the  point  Stamens  2,  or  but  little  united  ;  anthers,  after  bursting, 
yellow.  Capaules  placed  on  stalka  which  are  at  leasttwice  as  long  as  tbe  glanda.  Tall  shrubs 
ortrees. 

18.  S,  incina  Schrank.   Syn. :  5.  ripkria  WOld.  Sp.  PL ;  S.  lavandulnfMia  Lapeyr.  Ari.,.Ser.  Sal. 

HeUh ;  8.  angustifbUa  Poir.  in  Du  Ham.  Arh, ;  S.  rosmarinifdlia  Qouan  aorL,  Hosi  Syn, ;  S. 
Elmkgnos  Sam.  Cam. ;  No.  73.  in  p.  1548. 

19.  &  Seringedna  (iaudin.    Syn. :  S.  lanceoUta  Ser.  SaL  Heiv.,  not  of  Smith  ;  S.  holoserfcea  Ser. 

SoL  exMte,  not  of  WiUd. ;  S.  longifblia  Sekleick.  Cai.,  not  of  Mabl. ;   p.  1602. 
9fK  S.  «tvUefbtta  Lbnk.   Sya :  S.  p&tula  Ser.  SaL  Helv. ;  S.  oleifblia  Ser.  Sal.  exHcc.  ;  S.  oleifbUa 

m.  Delpk.  i  S.  Fliiggfikna  WUld.  Sp.  PL  ;  No.  212  in  p.  1600. 
Sl.  8.  holoserfoea  Wiiid.   ^. :  S.  velutlna  Sckrad. ;  Na  ?280.  inp.  1601. 
SS.  S.  cindrea  L.   Syn. :  5.  acumin&ta  Hqffl,  not  of  Smith  ;S.  HotttaiLnniana  Bluff.  et  Fln^  ;  S. 

aquitica  SmOk  K.  Br. ;  S.  dn^rea  Smith  Fl.  Br. :  S.  TfmmtY  Schkuhr ;  S.  olevf^Ua  HorL ; 

f  5.  ruflnfervis  Dec ;  S.  nlgra  FL  LutUan. ;  Na  9a  m  p.  1558.,  and  Na  91.  in  p.  1559. 
S&  S.  grandifbUa  Seringe.    Syn. :  S.  ftipuUris  Ser.  Sal.  exuec»  not  of  Smith  ;  S.  ciner4scens  WUld. 

Sp.  PLiv.  leOBL 
ftk  S.  c^ea  jL    Syn..:  S.  tomentbsa  Ser.  Sat.  Helv. ;  S.  wlmifblia  Thutl.  Paris.  (see  p.1595.),  t^oKdL 

^Fr.',  S.  aurigeriuia  Lapeyr.  HisL  ;  S.  lan&ta  FiU.  Detpk. ;  S.  sphaciUlta  Smitk  Fl.  Br., 

WiUd.  Sp  PLi  S.  c&prea  /S  WahL  CarpaL  ;  Na  97.  In  p.  1561.,  and  Na  96.  in  p.  1563. 
85.  S.  amAta  L.  Syn. :  &  rugbsa  Ser. Sal.  Helv. ;  &  uUginbsa  WiUd.  Enum. ;  S. aurita  WUid.  £100*1.; 

S.  cladost^mma  Hayne  Dendr.  i%  ;  Na  95.  in  p.  1560. 
S&  S.  Ifvida  WahL  Syn. :  S.  arb6scuU  y  Lin.  Fl.  Suec. ;  S.  aibtiscula j3  Ltn.  Sp.  PL  ;  S.  Starkediia 

WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  5.  foU6sa  AfteL,  in  ed.  2.,  FL  Lapp.,  WUld.  Sp.  PL  \  S.  maUfbUa  Ben.  GaUc. ; 

S.  bicolor  Ekrk.  Arb.,  Fries  NooU. ;  Na  197.  in  p.  1596. 
27.  S.  sileslaca  WOld.    Syn. :  &/igifblia  WiUd.  Sp.  PL\  Na  21&  in  p.  160L 
S8.  S.  jphyUcifbUa  Lkm.     Syn. :  5.  styl5sa  Qaud.  FL  Fr.\  S  styUrls  Ser.  SaL  Helv. ;  S.  hastdU 

Hoppe  FL  Rar.  CenL  ;  S.  h^brida  Hdfin.  Deutsch.  FLx  S.  nigricans  Smitk  Br.  FL,.WUId.  Sp. 

PL  ;  &  AmmannfibM  WUld.  Sp.  PL:  S.  Andersonfdna  Smith  Eng.  Bot ;  S.  «pirca>f61iaFR^. 

accordlngtoLi»A*«  Enum. ;  &  rupestris  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  Rees's  Cydo. :  S.  Fonteri&na  Sm. 

Eng.  Bot ;  S.  hlrta  SmUk  Eng.  Bot.tWmd.  Sp.  PJ. ;  &  coUnifblia  Smfth  FL  Br.,  WiUd.  Sp. 

PL  i  S.  «Imifblia  HorL  BeroL,  not  of  ThuiL ;  &  H&Uer<  Ser.  SaL  Helv. ;  S.  cu^mm&Sekieick., 

Ser.  SaL  Hel».     A  great  many  of  Schleidier's  spedes  are  only  variations  of  5.  phylicifbUa. 

(See  D.  1564l) 
Sa  S.  hastkta  1:.   dyn. :  5.  LudwfnY  Schk.  Handb.;  / &  P 

PL ;  S.  ffialifbUa  Smitk  FL  Br.,  WUid.  Sp.  PL ;  5.  ar 

Lin.  FL.  Suee.  \  8.  arbikscula  Un.  Sp.  PL,  FL  Lapp. : 

cifblU  WuU.  ui  Jacq.  CoU.  \  S.  glkbra  Scop.  Cam. ;  > 
90.  &  arb6scuU  WakL  Syn. :  S.  arbdscula  «  Un.  FL  Suec» 

&  shylicifbUa  SmUik  FL  Br^  S.  radlcans  Smitk  FL  'B 

Lmk  Enum. ;  S.  hamilis  Waid.  Ber.  Baumx.,  Emm 

myrtilloides  SmUk  FLBr.\  S.  WeigelMna  Willd.  Sp. 

Br. ;  S.  /adrina  Sm.Tr.qf  Lin.  Soc,  WiUd.  Sp  PL\ 

mi^IU  WakL  Fl.  Lapp.\  S.  tenuifbUa  SnUtk  Fl.  B 

Smith  Fl.  Br^Eog.  Bot.,  WtUd.  Sp. ;  fS.  dfaoolor 

PI.  (See  pi  1577.) 

(^roup  vii«    ArghUecB,         ^ 

Catkins  and  capsules  at  in  the  last,  but  the  sUture  of  the  pUnt  U  diffbrent;  fbr  these  are  dwarf 

shrubs,  with  a  subterranean  creeping  trunk.   Stalks  of  the  capsules,  in  aU  the  ^^edes,  longerthan 

the  gland,  or  very  rarely,  in  aome  varieties,  of  ihe  same  length. 

31.  S.  rdpens  L.  Syn. :  S.  f&sca  Lin,  Sp.  PL.Smitk  FL  Br.iS.  deprtea  Hoff:  D.  Fl. ;  S.  rdpena 

Smith  Fl.  Br. ;  S.  arggntea  Stmh  Fi.  Br. ;  S.  Un&ta  ThuiL  ;  5.  parvifbUa  Smith  in  Rees's 


Qtclo.,  Eng.  Bot.  \   S.  adsc^ndens  Smith  in  Rees's  C^do.  \  S.  incublcea  ThuU.     S.  rostr&U 
j%uiL  and  S.  poIym6rpha  Ehrk.  are  intermediate  between  S.  f6sca  Smith  and  S.  rdpena 
Smith\  Na52.inp.  1536. 
».  5.  rosmarinifbUa  L.    Syn. :  5.  incitbacea  Un.  Sp.  PL,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  \  S.  licHa  SehuUn  Supp, 
FL  Shagard.\  S.  heteroph^Ua&sfttfte;  S. art>6scuU  SmUh  Fl.  Br. ;  Nos.  4&  and  «.  in  p.ISSf 

33.  S.  KttmgamEkrk.  Syn. :  ^.plickU  Fries  FL  HaU. ;  S.  versifblU  Ser.  Sat.  HOv.i  S.  SchultiMit 

Wmd.\  S.  spathuUiU  WUtd.  Sp.  PL ;  S.  proetriiU  Smith  Fl.  Br.  \  No.  54.  io  p.  1510. 

34.  S.  flnmiivhica  WUid.    Syn. :  S.  ontisU  Besser  En.  PL  VoUtyn. ;  No.55.  in  p.  1541.  ^. 
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56.  S.  myrtiU61d«  L.,  not  at  WlUd.  nor  Smitb.    sVn.  >S.  ileguu  Bmr  Em.  PLVM^. ;  No.  150. 

in  p.  1587. 

Group  viii.     Chrysdnihis, 

Catkini  teiiile,  with  naaH  bnct-like  iMTOf  at  the  bafe :  produced  «tthe  endaof  the  brancbei  of  the 
prerioui  year,  or  Jutt  below  them,  and  placed  above  tne  leaf-buda. 
36.  S.  lanita  L.  Srn.:  S.  ohryanthof  rakl  Fi.  Dam. ;  S.  deptiauiLim.  FL  Smee.^  Fi.  Lapp.i  No. 
IM.  in  p.  15dS. 

Group  ix.     Frigida, 

CatkbMlateral.thefeftileoneionIeeiypeduncles:  scaletdarkorbrownatthepolnt  StamenfS. 
diatinct,  or  slightly  Jolned.  Anthert,  after  floweiing.  yellow  or  brown.  Capaulea  ■esdle,  or  plaoed 
on  italkf  thafare  not  longer  than  the  gland.  Brancby  shnabt ;  the  oid  bcancbeaknotted»and  tbe 
younger  onei  hardlj  twiggy,  or  flt  fbr  baaketwOTlc 

57.  5.  Hel9.  i  S.  helv^tica  Vm.  Detpk. :  5.  bi&ctea  Debrap. 

aa.,  S.p.43.  t  S.  areniuria  mUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  5.  leuco- 
wm*. ;  S.  arenkria  Smak  FLBr.\S.  can^tcens  WiUd, 
Cyck). ;  No.  67.  and  68.  in  p.  1547. 

98.  S.  . ;  5.  glafica  y  Lappbnum  IFaAi.  FL  Lapp. ;  S.  Lan. 

lilbida  Sckleieh.  Cai. :  5.  el«gn6'Mea  Scktetek.  Odi, 
l  in  Fl.  Dam. ;  S.  glaflca  (i  appendicuiku  Waki.  Fi. 

99.  S.  e.  Fi.  Fr. ;  S.  pyrenkica /8 dUita Dee.  FL Fr.\  Na  6». 

40.  S.  cula  Jacq.  dui.i  S.  ovikte  Ser.  Sai.  HeUt.,  Ser.  Sal. 

41.  S.  tmFi.Br.i  S.  carinkta  Smitk  Fi.  .Br. ;  5.  formbM 

K.;  5.  alplna  Sai.  Bei9.  ;  5.  eaodniifbUa  Eng.  Bot., 
I  p.  1585i ;  and  Na  148.  in  p.'1586. 
4C  S.  '[.Seiect. ;  S.  myrtillb-ldec  fViUd.  Sp.  PL,  not  of  Un. 

43.  S.  VUU.  Sp.  Pi.,  Ser.  Sal.  Hel».  %  S.  daUa  Sai.  Ft.  Hel9.  i 

41.  5..  u$tr.,  not  of  Lin.  \S.  alplna  Seep.  Cam. ;  S.  Jacquin-  * 

,  ,    S.  irctica  B.  Br.  teema  inteimedlate  between  S. 

Jacquf  ntf  and  5.  reticuikU ;  p.  1602. 

6ix>up  X.     Glacidies, 

From  the  terminal  bod  of  the  branchea  of  the  preoeding  year.  prooeeds  a  new  branch  ck)thed  with 
leaTet,  having  the  buda  for  a  Aiture  year  In  theirazlla;  and  on  the  topof  thli  it  plaoed  a  catkln. 
Thecatkina.'tnerefore.  are  teated  upon  a  leafy  permanent  pedunde,  by  which  the  branch  la  oon. 
tlnued  and  icngthened.  Very  »»11  il^rubi,  with  iubterranean  creeplng  tnnlci,  and  aacendlnf 
branches. 

4&  8.  reticulilta  Lin. ;  No.  159.  in  p.  1543. 

45.  S.  rettua  Lih.  Syn. :  5.  KitaibeUdiui  WlUd.  Sp.  Fl.,  Wahl.  Carpot. :  &  mpyllifblU  3^.  Cam., 
Wmd.  Sp.  PL,  Jacq.  dutlr. ;  Nos.  156.  and  157.  In  p.  1589.,  and  Na  159.  In  p.  1590. 

47.  S.  herb&cea  XM. ;  No.  161.  in  p.  159a 

48.  S.  polkria  WakL  ;  No.  162.  In  p.  1591. 

The  foUowing  ipedet,  Koch  sUtef,  are  not  sufBdentlv  known  to  hin^to  be  eomprehended  in  anj 
of  Ibe  preceding  groups  :  —  S.  eioliu^  WUid.  and  S.  Trevirkn^  Spreng.,  whlch  are  in  the  Botanic 
Oarden,  Erlangen,  but  have  not  yet  (18S8)  flowered.  The  foUowlng  Koch  had  not  seen :  —5.  versi- 
f6Ua  Waki.,  /punctiU  WahL,  S.  cordscans  WUid.,  S.  dner4aoens  WUtd.,  S.  refliza  WUid.,  8. 
rafln&vis  Dee.,  S.  canaliculkU  Beu.,  and  S.  camp4ftris  Fries.  Verv  many  ot  these  are,  probablj, 
dther  synonTmes  or  varieties  of  those  already  dascribed ;  as  are  Vte  followinjc :— 5.  spl^odens,  rOben^ 
IseriuDa,  tiepetifbUa,  and  multiflbra  Preeli  and  S.  refl6xa  sedin^nsis  and  FleCkdo^prea  Compemd. 
Fi.  Qer. 

App.  iv.    KindsqfSdlix  described  in  Hosfs  Flora  Austriaca,  and 
Jigiared^  in  Hosfs  Salix. 

Tbe  very  few  IdeBtiflcations  given  are  tfaose  of  Host 

3kUx  ilba,  m.  and  f.,  Fi.  Atu.,  8.  p.  638.,  Sal..  t  38.  and  33. 

alp^stris,  m.  and  f.,  Fi.  Au$.,  8.  p.  653.,  SoiL,  1 99.  and  100. ;  S.  Waldstdn^iM  WUkl.  fl^ 

FL,  4.  p.  679. ;  S.  Jltmtiina  WUkl.  Mag.,  1810^  p.  63. 
amygd&lina,  m.  and  f^^.  Jut.,  8.  p.  634.,  SaL,  1. 13.  and  14. 
austrtaca,  m.  and  f,  Pi.  Aut.,  8.  p.  616.,  Sal.,  t.  64.  and  65. 
aurlta,  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Aus.,  p.  618.,  Sai.,  t. 78. 
capiea,  m.  and  f.,  FL  Aut.,  8.  p.  646.,  Sai.,  t.  66.  and  67.,  Um,  Sp.  PL,  144&,'Fmbf.  Sp.  P/.,4. 

p.  703. 
cami6Uca,  m.  and  f.,  FL  Aut.,  8.  p.  641.,  Sal.,  t.  44.  and  45. 
dndrea,  m.  and  f,  Fl.  Aut.,  8.  p.  637.,  SaL,  t.  86.  and  87. ;  «.  iUphn61des  roi.  Delpk.,  3. 

p.  765.  t  5.  f.  8. ;  5.  prse^oox  Hoppe. 
c6ncokyr,  m.  and  f.,  FL  Aut.,  8.  p.  639.,  SaL,  t  34.  and.  35. ;  S.  minima,  ftc.,  Ba&  Spm., 

p.  44a,  appUed  bv  Smith  In  Emg.  Fl..  4.  p.  198.,  to  S.  r&bra  Hudt. 
corAscans,  m.and  f.,  Fi.  Aut.,  8.  p.  651.,  SaL,  t.  94.,  WUid.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  681. ;  8.  a(fo6acuU 

Jacq.  Aut., t. ¥B.jHote Syn., p. 587. 
discolor,  m.  and  f.,  Fi.  Aus.,  %.  p.  645.,  SaL,  t.  60.  and  61. 
ilegans,  m.  and  C,  fX.  Aut.,  8.  p.  658^  Sai.,  1 97. 
exc^lsior,  m.  and  t,  Fi.  Aut.,  8.  p.  638.,  Sal.,  1 88.  and  89. 
flavteens,  m.  and  f.,  FL  Aut.,  8.  p.  659.,  Sai.,  1 101. 
fMgUis,  m.  andif ,  FL  Aut.,  8.  p.  «5.,  Sai.,  1 18.  and  19. 

fragflior,  m.  and  C,  A  Aut.,  8.  p.  636.,  Sai.,  t.  80.  and  81. ;  S.  flr&gUis  mti  Spn.^^p.  SIJ. 
fragUfasUi,  m.  and  £,  JT.  itfM.,  8.  p.  636.,  fioA,  1 82.  and  8& 
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Mllx 

.  P/.,  1445.,  FL  Lapp.,  No.  355., 

18. 

t  %ik,  p.  5S9.,  WiUd.  3pi*  PL,  4. 


18. ;  S.  JljrniidtM.  mi{r<»ia  •'•Cf  • 

^.,  p.5£7. 


, ;  5  huafUor,  &c.  iZotf  Sym.^  445. 
Ub  1«  hlt  £4»^  Ffora,  4^  p.  iSg. 


86. 

L,  Ll».  8p.  PL,  144SL,  Emg.Boi., 
l  Am,,  2.  p.  646.,  So/.,  t.  68,  69, 
;  S.  annutifblia,  Wttlftn  in  Jocf . 


p.  P/..  1446L,  jP7.  Z<vy|.,  No.  S69. 

/.,  1493.,  FFWi.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  684.  ; 
4.P.6S4. ;  5.  KiUibeliaiM^lUd. 

indUu  Schrank  Baier.,  1.  p.  S90. ; 

S. 

10.,  IfUM.  5p.  P/.,  4.  p.  677.  i  S. 

w.,  p.  588. 

JU».  Sp.  Pi..  944a ;  mild.  Sp, 
FL  Br.,  p.  lOTu 

,  WUU.  Sp,  IVt,  4.  p.  600.^  S.phy. 


Genus  U. 


PCyPULUS  Toum.    Thb  Poplar.    Lm.  SjfsL  DkB^cia  OaUbdria. 


tagl.  Fl.,4. 
Suno»^mei.  FvupUer, 
Derittatum.    " 


IdenmcaUon.    Tourn.  Inst,  t  SSa ;  Un.  Oen.,  52&  $  Thao.  Nee»  ab Eiesheck  Oen.  PL  Qerm.  lOuat. ; 
Smith^s  Engl.  Fl.,  4.  p  942. 

PeupUer,Fr.;  VwppA^Ger.i  "PiopfOfJtaki  PopHeuDtU^;  A  bnno,  5paik. 
Some  suppoM  tbe  word  P6pulus  to  be  derived  flrom  paiio,  ot  pa^alid,  to  ▼ibrate  or 
•hake :  otberc,  that  the  tree  obtained  Ita  name  ftom  its  belng  uaed,  in  anaent  times,  to  deoorate 
tbe  pumic  plaeee  in  Rome;  wbere  it  wat  called  arbor  popiUh  or  the  tree  of  the  people:  Bullet 
deriyes  ihe  name  alio  from  poptUui,  but  tays  that  italludes  to  tbe  leaTes  beiQg  easiijr  agitated,  like 
the  people.  From  the  Spanish  name  for  this  tree,  akmot  is  derived  tbe  wori atameda,  tbejiame 
given  to  public  walks  in  Spain,  ftem  tbeir  being  generally  planted  witb  popU». 

Description,  All  the  species  are  dedduous  trees,  mostly  growiog  to  a 
large  size ;  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  some  parts  of  Asia^  a^  the 
north  of  Africa.  Thev  are  all  of  rapid  growth,  some  of  tbem  extreroely  so; 
and  they  are  all  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  tremulous  motion  in  their.leaves, 
when  agikated  by  the  least  hreath  of  wind.  The  popjar  is  dioecious ;  and  the 
catkins  of  the  males  of  most  of  the  species  are  very  omamental,  firooi  the  red 
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ttnge  of  their  anthera,  and  froin  their  being  produced  very  early  in  spring, 
when  the  trees  are  lcAfless,  and  when  flowera  are  particularly  valuable  from 
theh:  rarityr.  The  catkins  are  also,  in  most  species,  so  numerous,  that  the 
eflTect  of  tne  mass  of  red.  when  the  tree  is  seen  from  a  little  distance,  and  in  a 
strong  Ijght,  is  very  8tnkin|^.  The  colour  of  the  anthers  of  some  of  the 
species  is  so  deep,  and  their  si2e  is  so  large,  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  cbmpares  them,  when  torn  off*  by  a  high  wind, 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  to  "great  red  caterpillars."  (See  vol.  vi.  p.  198.) 
The  females  of  all  the  species  have  their  seeds  enveloped  in  abundance  of 
cottony  down ;  which,  when  ripe,  and  tfae  seeds  are  shed,  adheres  to  every 
object  near  it ;  and  is  so  like  cotton  wool  in  appearance  and  quali^,  that  it 
has  been  manufactured  into  cloth  and  paper,  though  it  has  b^n  found  de- 
ficient  in  elasticity.  The  buds  of  P,  bahHunff^ra,  and  all  its  allied  species, 
are  covered  with  a  visdd  matter,  which  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  medicine.  P. 
41ba,  P,  (a.)  can^scens,  and  thdr  varieties,  are  easily  distinguishable  from  all 
the  other  species,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  their  leaves  ar6 
ruflied  by  the  wind,  from  the  thick  white  cottony  down  which  covers  their 
under  surface.  The  tremulous  motion  of  the  leaves,  which  is  common, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  dl  the  poplars,  proceeds  from  the  great  length 
of  the  petioles,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  leaves  to  which 
thepr  are  attached.  Plin^  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  poplar :  the  black,  the 
white,andthepoplarof  Libya.  He  mentions  that  the  poplar  was  cultivated 
as  a  prop  to  the  vine  (PUn,^  lib.  xvi.  cap.  23.  and  cap.  37.) ;  and  that  the 
trees  were  planted  in  quincunx,  in  order  that  they  mielit  obtain  more  light 
and  air.  He  also  says  that  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  like  that  of  the  willow, 
and  of  all  the  aquatic  trees,  is  paiticularly  suitable  for  making  bucklers, 
firom  its  lightness;  and  because,  when  struck,  the  bMw  only  indents 
the  soft  wood,  without  piercing  or  cracking  it.  The  poplar  buckler 
thus  acted  like  a  shield  of  Indian  rubber,  or  any  other  elastic  substance, 
and  repelled  the  blow.  The  andents  applied  the  leaves  of  the  poplar, 
macerated  in  vinegar,  to  parts  afiected  by  the  gout;  and  they  dried  the 
young  shoots  with  the  leaves  on  during  summer,  and  laid  them  by,  to 
serve  as  winter  food  for  cattle.  The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  sofl,  light, 
and  generally  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  is  but  of  uttle  use  in  the  arts, 
^xcept  in  some  departments  of  cabinet  and  toy  makine,  and  for  boarded  floors; 
for  which  last  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from  its  whiteness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  scoured ;  and,  also,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  catches 
fire,  and  the  slowness  with  whicfa  it  bums.  In  these  respects,  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  deal.  Pbplar,  like  other  soft  woods,  is  generally  considered  not 
durable;  but  this  is  only  the  case  when  it  is  expos^  to  the  external  atmo- 
sphere,  or  to  water ;  and  hence  the  old  distich,  said  to  be  inscribed  on  a  poplar 
plank,—  • 

**  ThMigh  heart  of  o«k  be  e*er  06  itout, 
Keep  me  dry,  «nd  I  '11  see  him  out,'* 

may  be  considered  as  strictly  correct.  One  of  the  most  vahiable  properties  of 
the  poplar  is,  that  it  will  thrive  in  towns  in  the  closest  situations ;  and  another 
is,  that,  from  tiie  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  forms  a  screen  for  shutdng  out  ob- 
jects,  and  aflbrds  shelter  and  shsMie  sooner  than  any  other  tree.  The  f^males 
of  several  of  the  exotic  kinds  of  poplar  have  never  been  introduced  into 
Britain ;  and,  consequently,  little  opportunity  has  been  fouAd  for  raising  new 
varieties  from  seeds ;  but  all  the  kinds,  wfaether  indieenous  or  fbreign,  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  some  of  tbem  by  suckers.  They 
ril  like  a  raoist  soil,  particularly  when  it  is  near  a  running  stream ;  but  none 
of  them  thrive  in  marshy  or  undried  soil,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  On  very 
dry  ground,  the  leaves^  of  thepophir  grow  yeUow,  and  fall  off  mucfa  soon^  than 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  more  congenial  situation ;  but  the  timber,  in  dry 
soils,  b  said  to  be  more  compact,  fine-grained,  and  durable.  P,  klbvL  and 
its  varieties  produce  tfaeir  leaves  much  earlier  tfaan  P.  nigra  and  its  variedes. 
Tfae  spedes  and  varietiee  belonging  to  tfais  genus  are  in  a  state  of  confusiod, 
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from  which  it  will  be  impossible  entirely  to  extricate  them,  till  both  the  male 
and  female  plants  of  eacn  sort  have  been  cultivated  together  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  same  garden.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  London  nurseries, 
and  in  the  arboretums  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we 
think  that  all  the  kinds  now  in  actual  culttvation  in  Britain  may  be  included 
under  the  heads  of  P.  dlba,  P.  tr^ula,  P,  nigra,  and  P.  balsamifera. 

Poplars,  from  their  rapid  ffrowth  and  great  bulk,  are  liable  to  have  their 
brancnes  broken  off  by  the  wmd ;  in  which  case,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  protect 
the  woimd  from  the  weather,  the  water  enters,  and  the  trunk  soon  rots  and  be- 
comes  the  prey^of  insects»  which  in  their  tum  are  fed  on  by  birds.  The  larvas  of 
a  number  of  moths  live  on  the  leaves  of  the  poplars,  suc\as  T6rtrix  populkna, 
j96mbyx  p6puli,  Ceriira  vfnula,  Smerfnthus  p6puli»  5.  oceilktus  (the  eyed 
bawk  motn),  Anac4mpsis  popul61la,  and  a  number  of  others,  some  of  which 
will  be  noticed  under  particular  species.  The  larvse  of  C6ssus  Lignip6rda 
(see  p.  1386.),  of  Mgi^na  crabronif6rmis  (see  Mag,  Nat,  HuL^  iv.  4£s.  1,  and 
of  some  others,live  on  the  wood.  The  larva  of  the  puss  moth  (Cenira  vinuia) 
is  one  of  the  few  cateipiliars  that  are  known  to  have  the  voluntary  ^wer  of 
communicating  electricity.  An'i  interesting  account  of  the  manner  m  which 
this  w&s  discovered  by  a  naturalist  in  Selkirkshire,  is  given  in  the  Magazine  o/ 
Natural  Hittofy^  voL  iv.  p.  281.  The  larva  of  thb  insect  is  very  common  on 
poplars  and  willows  in  owitzerland,  where  the  pupa  often  remains  two  full 
years,  before  it  assumes  the  perfect  state.  {Ibid,^  viii.  558.)  P6pulus  grae^ca 
afibrds  food  to  this  moth,  to  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (Smerfnthus  p6puli),  to 
the  kitten  moth  (Cen^ra  furcula),  to  the  pebble  promment  moth  (Notodonta 
zfcs;ac),and^to Various  species  of  Clostera,  (the  chocolate-tipped  moths),  which 
feed  exclusively  on  the  poplar  and  willow.  The  larva  of^  Smerfnthus  p6puli 
(^Mag,  Nat.  Juitt,,  viii.  629.)  is  verv  common  both  on  poplars  and  wdlows, 
and  oflen  strips  them  endrely  of  their  foliage ;  the  moth  of  this  species  is 
seldom  seen,  as  it  flies  but  little,  and  only  during  the  night.  The  larva  of 
Smerfnthus  ocell^tus  is  common  on  willows  and  poplars  from  July  to  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  fly  does  not  usually  appear  tiU  the  following  spring. 
It  is  stated  of  this  itfsect,  that  a  female  produced  young  without  having  an^ 
connexion  with  the  male;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  certain  Lepi- 
d6ptera  a  single  pairing  can  render  fertile  more  than  one  eeneration,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  ofthe  A^phides.  (^Ma^  Nat.  Hist,,  viii.  557.1  Trochflium  opi- 
f6rme  (the  homet  hawk  moth)  and  .£geria  asilif^rmis  feedf  on  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  on  which  the  larva  may  be  found  in  May  and  June,  early  in  the  mom- 
mg ;  the  fly  almost  invariabl^  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  trees  soon  afler  sunrise. 
(Aid.,  p.  555.)  The  splendid  European  butterfly  (not  yet  detected  in  Oreat 
Britain),  Limenitis  p6puli,  firec^uents  the  aspen.  The  caterpillar,  also,  of  the 
fine  Camberwell  beauty,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  c»lled,  the  poplar  butterfly,  feeds 
on  the  poplar.  Both  poplars  and  willows,  when  the  trunks  begin  to  decay, 
are  attacked  bythejetant  (Formica  fuliginosa),  more  especially  in  France, 
and  on  this  insect  that  very  shy  bird,  the  hoopoe  chiefly  iives.  Among  the 
coleopterous  insects,  lUiynchites  p6puli,  Chrysom^la  p6puli  and  C.  tn^muUe, 
iSEiperda  pop61nea,  and  Orchestes  p6puli,  one  of  the  flea  weevils,  feed  on  the 
leayes  of  poplars.  Notices  of  aU  tne  preceding  insects,  and  of  various  others 
which  attacK  the  poplar  and  the  willow,  will  be  found  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natwral  Histon/,  vols.  i.  to  ix.  inclusive.  Various  epiphytical  fungi  are  found 
on  the  poplar,  some  of  them  on  the  leaves,  and  others  6n  the  bark  of  the 
branches  or  trunk ;  such  as  Sclerotium  jL^opulinum  Pert.,  ^r^siphe  ad6nca 
lAnk  and  E,  pdpuM  Link,  Erineum  aureum  Pert.,  Uredo  jtTopulina  Pers,, 
and  U,  oyktSL  Straut,  Some  others  will  be  notfced  under  particular  species; 
and  the  greater  part  are  induded  among  the  Cryptogkmia  of  our  Encyclo^ 
ptstSa  ofPlantt,  where  several  of  the  species  are  figured. 

i  1 .  P.  a'lda  L,    The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree, 

JienMeaikm.     Un.  Sa,  146a  ;  IVilld.  Sp.  FI.»  4.  p,  802. ;  SmiUi  Eng.  Bot,  1 16ia ;  Ent.  FL,  4. 

vu  SiS. ;  Hook.  Brit  FL,  ed,  8.,  p.  432. ;  Maduiy  FL  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  254^ ;  Raii  Sjm.,  446. ;  Oer. 

bkum.,  1486. )  Baub.  Hiit,  1.  p.  2.  flg.  160. 
9lfmmifme$.    P.  4Iba  latilblia  lA.  Ic.,  2:  iv  193.  fig.  1. :  Pdpulut  No.  1684.  HaU.  Ht$L,  2.  p.  905. ; 

^.  vakior  Um.  IHaL,  &  Na  4. ;  P.  nfve»  H W  i&A,  227. ;  P.  4lba  nive»  Mart,  MUf.    The  name 


lum.,  1486. ;  Baub.  liiit,  1.  p.  2.  flg.  160. 

«    ..^     ..-.•,.      -  ^     ,       ^         .gg  j      /'OpUlUf  NO.  1694.  UiUi. 

Ud.  Irb.,  227.  i  P.  4lba  nivea  Mart, 
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of  Leuk£,  givea  to  tbU  ipeciefl  by  Dlotcoridee,  it  ttUl  uaed  among  the  modern  Greeks.  (See  Smiik 
Prod,,  SibtA.  Fl.  Gntca,)  The  great  white  Poplar,  great  Aipen,  Dutch  Beech;  PeupUer  blanc, 
Ypr6au,  Blanc  de  Hollande,  Franc  Picard,  Fr.i  Aubo,  or  Aoubero.  in  lome  provincet ;  weine 
Pappel,  Silbcr  Pappel,  weisse  Aspe.  'Weissalber  Baum,  Ger.  ;  Abeelboom,  Duich, 
Derivatiom.    The  4>eciflc  name  of  White  applies  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  which.  when 

auivering  in  the  wind,  give  the  tree  a  peculiarly  white  appearance.  The  English  name  of  Abcle 
I  derived  ftt)m  the  Dutch  name  of  the  tree,  Abeel:  and  this  name  is  supposed  b;  someto  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Arbela,  in  the  plains  of  Nineveh,  near  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  great  numbers  of  these  trees  grew.  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  as  AbeUshittim,  Chittim,  Shitum-wood.  and  Kittim.  The  Dutoh  Beech  is  an  old 
name,  given  to  thls  tree,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hartlib,  in  his  ComjOeat  Husbandnum  (1659).  on 
account  of  ten  thousand  trees  of  it  having  been  brought  over  all  atonce  from  Flander8,and  planted 
in  the  countrv  plaoes ;  where  the  people,  not  knowing  what  they  were,  called  them  Dutch  beech 
trecs.  The  French  nanie  of  Ypreau  alludes  to  the  tree  being  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
town  of  Ypres. 
Etufravings.  Eng.  Bot,  1 16I&  ;  Ger.  Em..  148& ;  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  p.  160. :  Matth.  Valg.,  1.  p.  12SL 
flg.  ;  Cam.  Epit,  65.  flg. ;  Dod.  Pempt.,  8SS.  fig. ;  Dalech.  Hist,  86.  ilg.  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,t  802.  ; 
ouTjtg.  1507. :  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 
7V  Scxes.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  the  English  Flora^  and  are  .not  unflrequent  in  pUntotions 
Trees  of  boch  aie  in  the  HorticultuFaLSocietj*s  Garden. 

J^c.  Char,,  S^c.     Leaves  lobed  and  toothed  ;  some- 

what  heart-shaped  at  the  base ;  snow-white,  and 

densely  downy  beneath.    Catkins  of  the  female  1 

plant    ovate.      Stigraas  4.    {SnM    Eng.    Fl.) 

Root  creeping,  and  producing  numerous  suckers. 

Branches  very  white,  and  densely  downy  when 

youn^.     Leaves  an^lar,  and  generally  with  three 

principal  lobes,  vanously  and  unequally  toothed, 

blunt-pointed,  veiny;    dark   ereen   and  smooth 

above,  and  covered  with  a  thick  remarkably  white 

down  beneath.    The  leaves  vary  very  much  in 

forrn;*  andon  young  luxuriant  branches  they  are 

ahnost  palmate.    The  tree  is  a  native  of  most 

parts  of  Europe,  and  is  usually  found  in  woods  or  thickets,  in  rather  moist 

soil.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  90  ft.,  and  flowers  in  March. 
Varieties.    Tbese  are  numefous,  but  the  priucipal  one,  P.  (a.)  canescens, 

being  generally  considered  as  a  species,  we  shall  first  give  it  as  such; 

aud  next  enumerate  the  varieties  wnich  belong  to  it  and  to  P.  dlba. 

^  2.  P.  (a.)  cane^scens  Smilh.     The  grey,  or  common  white,  Poplar. 

4.  p.  24a  i  WiUd.  Sp.  PL, 

Iba  fbliU  mtoi6ribus  RaU 
e  Bauh.  Hist.,y.  L  p.  S. 

Flora.    The  plant  in  the 

lyne  Abbild.,  t  901. ;  N. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed ;  hoary  and  downy 
beneath.  Catkins  of  the  female  plant  cylindrical.  Stigroas  8.  (Smiih  m 
Eng.  Fl.)  It  is  essentially  distinguished  from  P.  61ba,  as  Mr.  Crowe  first 
discovered,  by  the  stigmas,  whicn  are  8,  spreading  in  two  opposite  di- 
rections.  The  bracteas  of  the  fertile  flowers  are,  also,  more  deeply  and  re- 
gularly  cut.  The  branches  are  niore  upright  and  compact.  The  leaves  are 
rounder,  more  conspicuousiy  3-ribbed,  and  less  deeply  or  acutely  lobed. 
They  are  downy  beneath ;  but  the  down  is  chiefly  greyish,  and  not  so  white 
or  cottony  as  in  P.  4lba:  in  some  instances  the  leaves  are  glabrous. 
(Srmth.)  Smith  has  described  the  root  as  creeping  as  extensively  as  that  of 
P.  alba.  P.  candscens  is  found  wild  in  "  wet  ground  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany ;  sometimes  also  on  open  elevated  spots,  where  tne  soil  is  loamy." 
(Smith  in  ReetU  Cycl.)  It  grows  to  aboutthe  same  hei^ht  as  P.  41ba,  and 
flowers  in  March.  "  Mr.  Crowe  was  very  mstrumental  in  bring^ng  this  tree 
into  notice  in  Norfolk.  He  observed  it  to  be  of  slower  growth  than  P. 
4lba.  The  wood,  though  till  lately  it  was  but  little  used  or  distinguished,  is 
much  firmer  than  that  of  any  other  British  poplar ;  making  as  good  floors 
as  the  best  Norway  fir  in  appearance ;  having,  moreover,  the  valuable  pro- 
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perty  that  it  will  not,  like  any  resinous  wdod,  readiljr  take  fire."  (Smiih  in 

Eng,  FL) 
Varieties  referabie  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  kinds,  most  of  them  to 

P.41ba. 

2  P.  a.  2  h^brida  Bid).  Fl.Taur.  Cauc,  2.  p.  423.,  and  Suppl.,  p.  633.;  P. 
dlba  Bieb,,  l.  c. ;  ?  P.  interm^ii  Mertent ;  P.  a.  crassifoUa  Mertent ; 
and  P.  grlsea  Lodd,  Cat.,  1836;  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
P.  &lba  and  P.  (a.)  can^ens.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams  in  Tauria  and  Caucasus ;  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  i|i  1816.  Tbere  is  a  female  plant  of  this 
kind  in  the  Horticultural  SocietyV  Garden,  and  young  plants.  in 
Loddiges^s  arboretum. 

1  P.a.  3 acerifsUa;  P.ocerifdlia  Lodd.Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;  P.  ^ercifoUa  Hort, ; 

P.  palmata  Hort,;  is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  P.  41ba,  with  the 
leaves  broad,  and  deeply  lobed,  like  those  of  some  kinds  of  A^cer, 

2  P.  a.  4  arembSrgica,  P,  aremb^rgica  Lodd,  Cat.,  1836,  seems  identical 

with  P.  (&,)  acerif51ia;  butthe  plants  in  Loddiges's  collection,  which 

*  were  only  received  in  1835,  are  so  small,  tbat  it  is  xliificult  to 
decide  with  certainty  respecting  them.  Booth  (Gard,  Mag,,  xi. 
p.  207.)  describes  it  as  growmg  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old  variety. 

1t  P,a.  5  belgica,  P,  belgica  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  is  also  a  kind  removed 
from  the  Continent  in  1835 ;  but  the  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s 
collection  are  too  small  to  admit  of  our  stating  anf  thing  more  re- 
specting  them,  than  that  they  are  evidently  a  vanety  of  P.  alba; 
probably  identical  with  P.  a.  acerifdlia. 

2  P.  a.  6  cdndicans,  P,  c6ndicans  Lodd,  Cat,^  ed.  1836,  b  a  strong^^owing 
variety  of  P.  dlba ;  probabiy  also  identicai  with  P.  acerifolia.  This 
is  the  P.  toment6sa  of  the  Hawick  Nursery,  and  the  hoary  poplar  of 
the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  where  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
make  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  fl.  long  the  first  season. 

1  P.  a.  7  Jiivea,  P,  nlvea  Lodd,  Cat,y  difiers  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
preceding  variety. 

tK  P.  a.  8  iBgyp^aca  Hort.,  P.  a.  pallida  ITorf.,  the  Egyptian  white  poplar, 
is  a  much  weaker-growingplant  than  any  of  the  preceding  varieties ; 
though  we  have  received  specimens  of  this  kind  fi«m  the  Hawick 
Nursery,  and  seen  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  we  can  say  very  little  about  it.  Messrs.  Archibald 
Dickson  and  Son,  of  Hawick,  state  that  it  is  unfit  for  planting  for 
forest  purposes. 

Other  Varieties,  The  late  Professor  Mertens  of  Bremen  (aa  M.  Fis- 
chef  of  Gottingen  informed  us  in  1835)  planted  a  number  of  different 
sorts  of  poplar  on  the  ramparts  of  Bremen ;  and,  in  1816,  specimens 
of  these  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  which  are  now  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  Linnsean  Society.     Of  these  ^cimens,  the  most  remarkable  is 

S  P.  o.  9  pendulat  P.  a.  var.  grJ^eiHs  limto  pendtetibtu  Mertm$.—The  •pecimens  of  tbic  ya- 
riety  are  of.boCh  «exei ;  and  we  may  presume,  (h>m  the  pendent  •hootc,  that  it  would 
be  a  Tery  desirable  Iiind  of  poplar  to  liave  introduced,  if  it  is  not  already  in  thls  country. 
There  is  a  pendent-branched  tree  of  P.  41ba  in  Llnooln*k  Inn  New  Square,  whkh  might 
probably  retain  its  droopiog  chancter,  if  propagated  by  cuttings  or  gralting. 

Description,  S^c,  The  white  poplar,  and  its  different  varieties,  form  trees 
from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  high,and  upwards,  generally  with  a  clear  trunk  to  a  con- 
siderable  height,  and  a  sbreadinghead,  nsually,  in  full-grown  trees,  but  thinly 
clothed  with  foliage.  The  roots  creep  under  the  surface  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tree,  and  send  up  suckers  in  abundance.  The  leaves  of  all 
the  variedes  are  white  undemeath;  those  of  P.  (a.)  can^scens  least  so;  and 
those  of  P.  a.  nivea,  and  P,  a.  c^dicans,  so  in  the  greatest  degree.  The 
leaves  of  the  largest-growing  varieties  of  the  abeie  tree,  are  deeply  lobed  and 
indented ;  very  dark  above,  and  very  white  and  downy  beneath,  with  foot- 
stalks  about  l  in.  in  length.  The  young  shoots  have  a  purplish  tinge,  and 
they  are  covered  with  a  white  down ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
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older  branches  is  grey.     In  the  b^nning  of  April,  the 

male  catkins^  which  are  generally  aix>ut  3  in.  in  len^, 

appear;  and,  about  a  week  afterwards,  the  female  catkms, 

which  are  shorter,  come  forth :  a  week  after  the  expan- 

sion  of  the  flowers  of  the  feroale  catkins^the  males  drop 

off ;  and>  in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  seeds  wili 

have  ripened  and  dropped  also.   The  seeds  are  enclosed 

in  a  hairy  or  cottony  covering ;  in  consequence  of  which, 

they  are  wafted  to  a  great  distance  by  the  wind.     The 

growth  of  all  the  varieties  is  extremely  rapid ;  so  that  a  . 

tree,  10  years  planted,  in  soil  moderately  good  and 

moist,  wili  attain  the  hdght  of  30  ft.,  or  uowards,  witfa 

a  trunk  from  6in.  to  9in.  in  diameter;  as  bas  been  the 

case  with  several  trees  in  the  Hordcultural  Society's 

Garden.     As  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 

the  abeie  tree,  Evelyn  mentions  one  of  these  trees  at 

Syon,  **  which,  being  lopped  in  February,  1651,  did,  by 

the  end  of  October,  1652,  produee  branches  as  big  as  1503 

a  man'»  wrist,  and  17ft.  in  height.'*     Truncheons  of  the  white  poplar,  9ft. 

long,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  some  yards  from  the  current,  had,  in 

12  years^  trunks  nearlv  lOin.in  diameter;  and  haflheads  in  proportion.  (Baih 

Soc,  Papert,  1786,  vol.iii.  p.  90.)    Tbe  duration  of  the  tree  rarely  exceeds 

two  centuries ;  but,  when  it  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  it  should  be  seldom 

allowed  toexceed  50  years'  growth,  as  the  heart-wood  at  that  period,  on  most 

soils,  b^ns  to  decay.     Mitchell  says  that,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  tbe  tree  is 

at  its  fufi  value  in  40  or  50  years ;  but  that,  in  dry  situations,  it  ^U  require 

from  50  to  70years  to  mature  it.  (Dertdrologia,  &c.,  p*  5L)  In  the  ZHofionnaire 

des  Eaux  et  Forett,  it  is  stated,  that  a  tree  planted  in  a  neld,  and  surrounded 

by  a  fence  at  25  ft.  distance  ftom  it  on  every  side,  formedby  its  suckers,in 

20  years,  a  ciroular  clump  of  wood  50  ft.  in  diameter;  and,  consequently, 

tfaat  30  or  40  trees  would  cover  an  aore  wtth  a  thick  wood  in  the  same  space 

of  time.     Hence  it  follows,  tfaat,  when  the  tree  is  onoe  introduced  into  woods, 

eBpecially  where  the  soil  is  loamy  and  moist,  it  forros  a  perpetual  succession 

of  young  trees,  however  frequently  these  may  be  cut  dowu.    When  treated 

a»  coppice-wood,  the  abele  is  l^y  no  roeans  a  durable  plant^  the  stools  decay- 

ing  atter  they  have  bome  three,  or  at  roost  four,  orops  of  poles. 

Geography,  The  coromon  ^ey  poplar  (P.  (a)  can6scens)  is  generally  sop- 
posed  to  be  a  nadve  of  Britam,  as  w^  as  of  France  and  Germany ;  but  the 
abele  tree  (P.dlba)  is  thought  bv  soroe  to  have  been  first  bfought  to  Bngland 
firom  Flanders.  This  we  think  highly  probable ;  and  it  is  favourable  to  ouT' 
opinion  tbat  P.  41ba  and  its  varieties  ought  to  be  considered  as  cultivated 
forms  of  P.  can^cens.  P.  Alba  and  P.  (a.)  canescens  are  mdigenous  to  Europe^ 
as  fiur  north  as  56^  or  57^ ;  and  they  are  found  througbout  the  sonth  of  £u- 
rope,  Caucasus,  Periiia,  and  Barbary.  They  grow  in  most  districts  of  Britain; 
and  a  few  stunted  plants  of  P.  Mbaare  said  by  M'Culloch  to  comprise  all  the 
trees  in  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Whetfaer  ^hese  trees  in  Lewis  belong  to  P.  41ba, 
or  P.  (a.)  can^ens,  roay,  however,  be  doubted.  Tumer,  in  1568,  says^  '^the 
white  aspe  is  plentifbli  in  Germany  and  Italy;"  but  that  he  does  not  remember' 
to  have  seen  it  in  Eneland.  Gerard,  wbo  wrote  30  years  afler  Turaer,  found 
the  white  poplar  at  BWkwall,  near  London ;  at  Ovenden,  in  Essex;  and  afew 
other  places.  Dr.  Walker,  writing  in  1773,  says  that  it  is  doubtfiil  whether 
the  abele  is  a  native  of  England ;  but  that  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
being  indigenous  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  Bnt  it  must  be  recoUected 
that,  in  his  time,  P.  &lba  and  P.  (a.)  can^cens  were  considered  as  synonymous. 
He  adds,  also,  that  the  abele  was  planted  io  many  places  in  Scotland  about  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  tlwt  it  had  been  afterwards  neglected  and 
despised,  in  consequenceof  the  gre^  number  of  suckers  that  it  threw  up  all  round 
it  firom  its  creeping  roots.  H^Ub,  in  his  Compleat  Husbandman  (published  in 
1659),  states  that,  some  years  before  the  timeof  his  writing,  there  were  10,000 
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abeles  at  once  sent  over  into  England  from  Flanders,  and  transplanted  into 
many  counties;  and  Mortimer,  writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  says  that  the  best  sorts  of  abele  trees  come  from  HoUand  and  Flanders. 
Evelyn  mentions  the  tree  as  being  raised  in  abundance  from  cuttings.truncheons, 
andsuckers;  addine,  that  "there  is  a  finer  sort  of  white  poplar,  which  the  Dutch 
cail  abeel ;  and  we  nave  of  late  much  of  it  transported  out  of  Holland."  The 
Dutch,  he  adds,  **  look  upon  a  plantation  of  these  trees  as  an  'ample  portion 
for  a  daughter."  (Hunters  Eveiyn,  vol.  i.  p.  209.) 

History,  The  abele  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as  we  haye  already  noticed 
when  giving  the  history  of  the  genus.  As  a  road-side  tree,  it  has  been  much 
planted,  in  modem  times,  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  in  some  parts  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  forests  of  France,  it  is  so  abundant,  in  some  places,  as 
to  form  the  prevailing  tree  over  extensive  tracts  of  country  ;  and  it  furnishes* 
fuel  for  the  adjoining  towns ;  more  especially  for  bakers*  ovens,  those  of  Paris 
being  almost  entirely  heated  with  tbe  wood  of  this  tree,  wliich  is  there  called 
le  boii  blaj^,  In  Britain,  the  white  poplar  has  been  propagated  in  nurseries 
since  the  time  of  Miller ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  exten- 
sively  planted  in  masses,  though  there  are  trees  of  it  to  be  found  here  and 
there  throuchout  the  country.  In  Scotland,  it  was  a  popular  tree  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century;  more  especially,  as  Sang  informs  us,  for 
moist  situations,  which  it  was  not  thougnt  advisable  to  drain.  In  such 
situations,  however,  thoudi  it  will  grow,  it  never  attains  a  larffe  size. 

Properdes  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  white  poplar  weighs,  when  green, 
58  Ib.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  a  dried  state,  38  ib.  7  oz. :  it  shrioks  and 
cracks  considerably  in  drying,  losing  one  quarter  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  of 
P.  (a.^  can^cens  is  said  to  he  much  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  P. 
&lba;  m  the  samemanner  as  the  woodof  the  7^'lia  europae^a  parvifolia  is  finer- 
grained  and  harder  than  that  of  T,  e.  grandifdlia.  The  wood  is  the  whitest  of 
any  of  the  species;  and  it  is  used,  in  France  and  Oermany,  for  a  variety  of 
minor  purposes,  particularly  when  %htnes8,either  of  weight  or  colour,  is  thought 
desirable ;  or  where  an  artificial  colour  is  to  be  given  by  staining.  It  is  excellent 
for  forming  packing-cases,  because  nails  may  be  driven  into  it  without  its  split- 
tinff.  It  is  used  by  the  tumer  and  the  cabinet-maker,  and  a  great  many  toys 
and  smali  articles  are  made  of  it.  The  boards  and  roUers  around  which 
pieces  of  silk  are  wrapped  in  merchants'  warehouses  and  in  shops  are  roade  of 
this  wood,  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  purpose,*  from  its  li^htness, 
which  prevents  it  much  increasine  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  principal  use 
of  the  wood  of  the  wiiite  poplar  in  Britain  is  for  flooring-b^ards;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose  it  requires  to  be  seasoned  for  two  or  three  years  before  using.  According 
to  Mitchell,  when  felled  at  thepoint  of  maturity  (see  descrtption  above),  abele 
wood  is  good  for  any  kind  of  buildinff  purposes,  espedally  on  farms,  where  it 
18  very  suitable  for  the  large  folding  doors  for  bNams,  as  it  is  light,  and  never 
warps.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  of  the  lime  tree  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  and  by  carvers  in  wood.  In  Scotland,  it  b  somedmes 
used  in  ihiil-work,  and  by  the  cabinet-maker  and  tumer;  and  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  cooper,  for  making  wooden  dishes  and  casks.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  cattle  in  Sweden,  and  are  considered  wholesome.  As  an  omamentai 
tree,  it  is  chieflv  to  be  reconmiended  in  scenery  on  a  large  scale;  since  its  ^eat 
heiffht  and  ample  head  overpower  most  artificial  objects,  such  as  buildinss ; 
and  most  exotic  trees,  from  the  comparative  slowness  of  their  growth.  The 
fittest  trees  to  plant  alons  with  the  white  poplar  are  other  rapid-erowing 
poplars  and  willows ;  and  the  fittest  situations  are  the  margins  of  broaa  rivers, 
or  that  of  a  large  lake.  In  m^ny  situations  in  England,  specimens  of  this  tree 
exist,  which,  though  fine  in  themselves,  injure,  by  their  disproportionate  size, 
the  effect  of  all  the  surrounding  objects.  Perliaps  the  most  valuable  purpose 
to  wliich  the  tree  can  be  applied  in  Britain,  next  to  that  of  planting  it  by  riyers 
and  iakes,  is  for  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  by  road  sides :  for  the  former,  it  is 
recommended  on  account  of  the  rapidity  oftts  growth;  and  for  the  latter,  be- 
cmise  its  tmnk  is  generaily  clear  of  branches  to  a  considerable  height^  and. 
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consequeDtly,  the  light  and  air  are  more  freely  admitted  to  the  road,  than  wben 
the  road  sides  are  planted  with  trees  that  branch  to  the  grouud,  'such  as  oaks, 
elms,  or  limes.  On  the  Ck>ntinent,  the  nakedness  of  the  trunks  of  road-side 
trees  is  an  objection  rather  than  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the  superior 
dryness  of  tbe  climate.  In  the  Nouveau  Cours  d*AgricuUwef  it  is  recom- 
mended  to  substitute  white  poplars,  in  old  elm  or  oak  avenues,  for  any  trees 
that  may  have  died  from  accident  or  disease,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 

growth,  and  the  short  time  which  will  be  requisite  for  it  to  attain  an  equal 
eight  with  the  ehns  or  oaks  remaining. 

Poeticalt  mythological^  and  legendart/  Allusioni,  According  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  the  wbite  poplar  was  consecrated  to  Hercules,  because  he  destroyed 
Cacus  in  a  cavem  adjoining  Mount  Aventinus,  which  was  covered  with  these 
trees;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound  his  brows  with  a  branch  of 
white  poplar  (that  being  the  oniy  tree  near  him),  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 
When  he  descended  into  the  infemal  regions,  he  also  retumed  with  a  wreath 
of  white  poptar  round  his  head.  (Stackh»  Comm,  de  Theopkrast,,  p.  217.)  It  was 
this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  abele  leaves  of  the  colour  they  are  now.  Thc 
perspiration  from  the  hero's  brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf,  which 
toucned  iiis  forehead,  white;  while  the  thick  smoke  ansing  frora  some  parts  of 
the  inferaal  regions  tumed  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  almost  black. 
Persons  offering  sacrifices  xo  Hercmes  were  always  crowned  with  branches  of 
this  tree;  and  tdl  who  had  gloriously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle  wore 
garland?  of  it,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.  The  poets  frequently  mention  the 
white  poplar.  Homer,  when  describinf  the  shield  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
states  that  it  was  made  by  Tychius,  a  sKilful  currier  of  Hyie ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Tychius  thus  immortalised  was  a  reai  person,  beneath  the  |X)pIar  tree 
at  whose  door  Homer  had  oflen  sat,  reciting  his  poems,  while  the  kind- 
hearted  currier  gave  him  food,  and  relieved  his  necessides.  In  another  part 
of  the  Iliady  Homer  compares  the  fall  of  Simoisius,  when  kilied  by  Ajax,  to 
that  of  a  poplar :  — 

**  So  fkllfl  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 
Raiied  high  its  head,  with  teately  branches  crown*d.** 

Ovid  mentions  that  Paris  had  carved  the  name  of  (Enone  on  a  poplar.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  gives  directions  for  the  culture  of  this  tree,  and  mentions  itin 
his  Eclogues;  and  Horace,  in  his  Ode  to  Dellius  (lib.  ii.),  speaks  of  the  white 
poplar  as  a  tree  which  deiights  to  grow  on  the  banks-of^rivers.  Modern 
poets  have  also  nodced  this  tree.  Cowper  sings  of— 
<*  The  poplar,  that  with  tilver  lines  hto  leaf  ;*' 

and  Barry  Comwall  says,  — 

*'  The  green  woodf  moved,  and  the  light  poplar  shook 
Ita  silver  pTramid  of  leavee.** 

Steme,  in  his  Sentimental  Joumey,  represents  Maria  as  sitdng  under  a  poplar. 
In  the  Sentiment  of  FlowerSy  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  consecrated  this  tree 
to  time,  because  tbe  leaves  are  in  continual  agitadon ;  and,  being  of  a  blackish 
green  on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other,  they  were  supposed 
to  indicate  the  altemation  of  day  and  night. 

Soily  Situationy  Propagation,  and  Cuiture,  For  the  abele  to  attain  a  large 
size,  the  soil  in  whicn  it  is  planted  shOuld  be  loamy,  and  near  water;  though 
on  a  dry  soil,  where  the  tree  will  grow  slower,  the  timber  will  be  finer-grained, 
and  more  durable.  In  France,  it  is  found  to  grow,  not  only  in  marshyplaces, 
but  in  dry  sands ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  will  thrive  in  stagnant 
marshes  in  any  climatQ.  The  French  writers  recommend  it  strongly  for 
avenues,  planted  at  a  distance  of  24  ft.  tree  from  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  road 
from  eoft  to  lOOft  wide;  and,  for  filling  up  blanks  in  grown-up  avenues,the 
white  poplar  is  considered  the  best  tree  kaown.  (  See  above;  and  IJict,  des  Eaux 
et  Forets,  art.  Avenue.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  commonly  propagated  by 
layers ;  which,  as  they  seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots,  or  produce 
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abundance  of  fibrous  roots  the  first  season,  ought  to  be  transplanted  into  nur* 
sery  lines  for  at  least  one  year  before  removal  to  their  final  situation.  The 
tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  thiokening  or  filling.  up  blanks  in  woods  and 
plantations;  and,  for  this  purpose,  truncbeons  maybe  planted  3in.  or  4in.  in 
diameter,  and  lOfi.  or  12  ft.  nigfa.  These  truncbeons  have  the  great  advan- 
tage  of  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  trees,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case  when  young  plants  are  used  for  filiing  up  vacancies  among  old  trees. 
Tfae  truncfaeons  need  not  be  inserted  very  deeply  m  tbe  soil,  because  the  roots 
which  they  protrude,  like  those  of  all  otner  trees  having  creeping  roots,  ori- 
ginate  in  a  part  of  the  trui!k  near  the  surface.  When  tbe  white  popUr  is 
planted  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  produce  timber,  the  plants  ougbt  to  be  from 
15ft.  to  18  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  they.may  be  most  profitably  cut  dowa 
at  the  cnd  of  30  or  40  years ;  but,  when  they  are  orily  to  produce  poles  of 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  fit  for  roofing  aheds  and  simUar  purposes,  they 
need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  distance  than  fi-om  6  ft.  to  9ft.  every  way ; 
and,  for  coppice  wt>od,  firom  4ft.  to  5  Ft.  is  the  proper  distance.  Owing  to  the 
softness  of  tfae  wood,  and  its  liabiiity  to  shiink  and  crack,  k  is  dangerous  to 
cut  off  very  large  branches ;  and,  even  when  branches  of  moderate  mze  are 
cul:  off,  the  wound  oucht  always  to  be  covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  or 
some  description  of  pbster,  to  exclude  the  air.  The  tree  is  considered, 
both  by  French  and  English  authors,  as  bearing  lopping  worse  than  any  otfaer 
species  of  the  genus;  and,  when  transplanted,  tbe  nead  should  never  be  cut 
off,  and  not  ev^  cut  in,  unless  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  in  a  hot  and  dry 
soii. 

Accidenti  and  Diseases.  When  the  tree  is  dther  carelessly  pruned,  or  when 
a  branch  is  broken  off  by  accident,  or  a  stump  suffered  to  decay,  the  water 
seldom  fails  to  be  conducted  to  tfae  heart  of  the  trunk,  and,  bv  bringing  on 
caries,  to  rot  the  timber.  The  leaves,  and  also  the  trunk,  of  the  tree  are 
liable  to  be  in&sted  by  fimgi,  of  which  several  spedes  are  common  to  the 
different  species  of  poplar.  (See  p.  1638.)  The  porosity  of  tfae  trunk,  stool, 
and  roots  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  fungi  of  tne  larger  kinds ;  and 
the  Polyporus  igni^us  JFVies  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  or  on  the  stool  of  a  tree  that  has  been  cut  down,  of  gigantic  size. 

StatUtici.  Recorded  Treet.  At  Strathfleldtaye,  at  Chalfont  House.  Bucks,  and  at  Klngston, 
Surrey,  Mitcbell,  writing  In  18S7,  Myt,  there  are  firetnte  treet :  «t  Looi^eat,  be  Bientions  goiM 
lOOfl.  higfa,  witb  trunlu  fktun 3 ft  to  4ft.  io  diameter,  and  with  40ft.  to  OOft  of  daar  txila.  At 
Knowle,  he  saw  <nie  9  ft.  In  circumference,  that  bad  been  felled  and  croM  cut :  ttae'  sap-wood 
waaabout  4in.  ttiick,  anl  tbe  beart-wood  spcmgy,  like  tbe  ineide  ef  an  orergrown  turoiik  At 
Wentworth  House,  Mitcbell  saw  anotber  overgrown  abele,  feHed  and  sawn*across,  whicb  presmted 
the  same  appearanoe  as  tbe  tree  at  Knowle.  In  Scotland,  a  tree  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Dummessbire, 
which  stood  oo  a  dry  soil,  and  wasSO  years  old,  wts,  in  1773,  BOft.  higb,  with  a  trunkSft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  In  the  jear  1769,  a  row  of  abeles,  at  Stevenston,  in  East  Lotbian,  oontained  128  trees,  all 
about  80  ft  bigb,  and  baving  clear  trunks  or  fh>m  80  ft  to  30  ft  The  trunks  were  fh>m  5  ft  to  7  ft 
in  circumference.  and  vet  the  trees  stood  only  7  ft  distant  fh>m  eacb  other.  They  grew  in  a  deep 
moist  soU,  were  then  8u  years  old,  and  affbrded  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  Uiougb  they  had  begun 
todecay.  iWalker*i  Ettays,  p.  50.)  In  France,  in  the  years  1804  and  1805,  several  abeles,  which 
were  pUnted  at  Versailles  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  aod  bad  long  been  regarded  as  magnifloent 
flpecimens,  were  cut  down ;  and,  tbough  tbey  had  bcgun  to  decay,  they  were  cut  into  planks,  and  sold 
at  a  high  price,  for  naval  purposes. 

Vdpuiut  dlba  in  Engtand.  In  tbe~cnvirons  of  Loodon.  at  Ham  House,  it  is  85  ft  blgh,  with  a 
trunk  31  ft  in  diameter.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thamee,  between  Hampton  Court  and  CbertBey,  are 
several  specimens  upwards  of  100  ft  bigli.  In  Devonsbire,  at  Killerton.  25  years  planted,  it  is  73  ft 
bigh,  diameter  of  trunk  8  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  S8ft  In  tbe  Isle  of  Jersey,  10  yeart  pbmted,  it  ht 
28  ft  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  10  years  old.  it  is  87  ft.  bigb,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  6ia,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft  In  Sussex,  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  60  ft  bigb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of  tbe 
faead  30 it  In  Wittsbire,  at  I^ongfbrd  Castle.  it  is  100  ft  bi^,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  6  ft ,  and  of  Uie 
bead90ft    In  Berkshire,  at Bear  Wood,  12 years planted. it is 40 ft.  bigh ;  at  Ditton  Park,  90 yeais 

gsnted,  it  is  80  ft  high.  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  U  63  ft  high.  In 
erefbrdsbire,at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  it  is  85ft.  bigh,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the 
head  60  ft  In  Lekestersbire,  at  Belvoir  Castle.  86  yean  planted.  it  is  60  ft  blgfa.  In  Kortbamptoo- 
sbire,  at  aumber  Fark,  14  years  planted,  it  U  85  ft  Mgb.  In  Nortburaberland,  at  Hartbum, 
83  yean  pUnted,  H  U  83  ft  high.  In  Pembrokesbbre,  at  Stackpole  Court  40  years  pUnted,  it  U  eoft 
faigh,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8| ft,  and  of  tbe  bead  88ft  In  Shropshlre,  at  WiUey  Paik,  16  years 
pUnted,  it  U  30  ft  higb.  In  Staflbrdshire,  at  Trentham,  86  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft  bigh :  at  Alton 
Towera,  6  years  nUnted,  it  U  80ft  bigb.  In  Suflblk,  at  Finborough  HaH,  80  yeara  pUntad,  it  U 
lOOft  bigb,  tbe  dUmeter  of  tbe  trunlE  6ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  75ft  In  Yorksfaii«,  at  Grimstoo,  M 
years  i^anted,  It  U  70  ft  bigh. 

Piifwtes  dtba  *s  Seatlamd.  In  tbe  environs  of  Edlnburgb.  at  Hopetoan  House,  It  U  SOIt  hlgfa ; 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  10 to.,  and  of  tbe  head  30 ft  In  HaddingtoDsbire,  at  Tynnlngbam, 
It  U  58  ft  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  bead  42  ft.  In  Roxburgbshire,  70 
yean  pUnted,  It  bas  a  dean  tnink  50  ft  in  belght,  averaging  for  that  bdgbt  8  ft  In  dUmeter,  and 
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oontainiDg  nearly  ISOft.  of  timber.  In  Banffthire,  at  Oordon  Cactle,  it  h  70ft.'higii,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  S  ft.  In  CladcmannuMhire,  In  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Inttitution,  IS  yean  planted» 
it  is  ^  ft.  high.  In  Forfaxabire,  at  Montwddo,  16  yearv  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high ;  at  Courtachy  Cattle, 
14  yean  planted,  it  is  27 ft.  high.  In  Perthtbire,  at  Taymouth,  it  it  60  a  higb,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  25  ft. ;  in  Meem.  Diduon  and  TumbuU's  Nursery,  28  years  planted. 


itis70ft.bigfa,  thediameteroftbetrunk2ft.,andorthehead40ft.  ' 

Commtrcial  SiaHttics.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nuraeries,  S5«.  per 
hundred,  or»  when  of  large  size,  U.  each ;  at  BoHwyiler,  1  franc  each. 

$  3.  P.  TRE^MULA  L.    The  trembling-/eatv</  Poplar,  or  Aspen. 

IdentificaHon.    Lin.  Spi  PL,  1461 :  Du  Roi  Haibk.,  2.  p.  148. ;  Willd.  Arb.,  2Sa  ;  Sp.  PL ,  4.  p.  80S. ; 

Spreng.  Syst  Veg.,  2.  p.  244. ;  DilL  Dict,  No.  2. ;  Pall!  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  65. ;  Smitb  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1909. : 

^gl.  FL,  4.  p.  244. ;  Hook.  FL  Soot,  289.;  Mackay  Fl.  Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.  254. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,ed. 

nov.,  2.  p.  ISa ;  Hoss  Anleit,  p.  15S.  * 

Synonifmtt.    P.  Na  163a,  HaiL  Hist.,  2.303.,  P.  libyca  i?mj  Syi».  456.  ;  P.  hfbrfda  Dod,  Pempt.. 

8S&,  Raii  Syn.,  416. ;  P.  n)gra  Tirag.  Hist.,  103S.,  ig^  P.  p^ndula  Dm  Ao/;  le  Tremble,  Fr.iUi 

TremoU,  Alberalla,  Alberetto  Jtal.i  Zitter.Pappel,  Efipe,  Ger. 
Berivalion.    The  English  name  of  Aspen  is  eridently  deriTed  Arom  tbe  Oerman,  etpe. 
Tke  Sezes.  Both  sexes  are  descrilied  In  11)«  Engiish  Fiora.  A  maie  plant  was  flowering  in  the  London 

Horticultural  Society's  arboretum  in  tbe  spring  of  ISSx.    The  plant  growing  in  the  Cambcidge 

Botanic  Garden  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still  growinglhere,  was  a  male  one: 
Engravings.   Eng.  Bot.  1 1909. ;  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Oen.PL  Fl.  Germ.,  fasc.  ].,  the  catklns  of  tbe 

female,  the  flowers  of  botb  sexes,  and  tbe  flruit;  31ackw..  t  948. ;  Oer.  Em.,  1487.  &g. ;  Lob.  Ic.. 

2.  194.  flg.j  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  IflSrfig. ;  Matth.  Valgr.,  1.  12&  flg. ;  Cam.  Epit,  67.  flg. ;  Dod.  Pempt. 

83a  flg. ;  Dalech.  Hist,  87.  flg. ;  Treg.  Hist,  lOKS.  flg. ;  Hayne  Abbild,  t  S03L ;  owjlg.  1509. ;  and 

the  plate  in  our  last  Voiume. 

Spec.  Chdr.,  Sfc.  Young  branchlets  hairy.  Leaves  having  compressed  foot- 
statks,  and  disks  that  are  roundish-ovate,  or  nearly  orbicular ;  toothed  in  a 
repand  manner,  downy  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both  surfaces. 
Stigmas  4,  erect,  eared  at  the  baae.  (Smith^  Wilia.,  Spreng.^  It  is  a  nalive 
of  rather  moist  woods,  as  wdl  as  of  various  other  situations  throughout 
Europe.  (Smith  in  Beeit  Cydop.)  It  flowers  in  Britain  in  March  and 
April. 

VarieHet.  In  our  opinion,  P.  tr^pida,  P.  grandident^ta,  and  P.  grse^ca  are 
nothing  more  than  different  states  of  P.  tremula;  nevertheless,  we  have  fol- 
lowed  the  authorities,  and  given  them  as  spedes,  inserting  below  only  wliat 
are  considered  as  varieties  of  P.  tr^mula.  Amone  the  specimens  sent  by 
Professor  Mertens  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  before  mentioned  (see  p.l640.),  the 
following  approximate  to  P.  treroula :  — 

ItP.t.l  monticola,  P.  montlcola  Mertent. — The  professor  seems  to  think 
this  the  genuine  P.  tremula  of  Linnaeus.    The  specimen  is  of  a  rnale 
plant. 
!E  P.  /.  2  parvifoUa  Mertens.  -^There  are  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this 

variety. 
!^  P.  /.  3  granMUa  Mertens.  -^  The  specimeii  is  of  a  female  plant. 
S  P.  /.  4  rotunmbSa  mdjor  Mertens.  —  The  specimen  is  of  a  male  pkmt. 
^  P.  t.  5  nunor  Mertens.  —  This  specimen  is  of  a  male  plant. 
¥  P.  /.  6  oxyodSnta,  P.  oxjod6nta  Mertent.  —  The  professor  appears  to 
doubt  whether  this  is  only  a  variety  of  P.  tr^muk.    Smith  de- 
scribes  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  of  tbe  species  as  nominally  blunt : 
oxyoddnta  signifies  sharp  teeth ;  and  in  the  spedmen  the  teeth  of 
the  leaves  are  rather  pointed.    It  is  of  a  male  plant. 
IV.t.l  ttruia^  P.  strlcta  Mi?r^.— The  professor  appears  doubtful 
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whether  this  is  not  also  only  a  variety  of  P.  tr^mula,  though  he  has 

made  it  a  species.     The  specimen  is  of  a  female. 

The  above  varieties,  we  suppose,  still  exist  on  the  ramparts  of  Brc- 
raen;  cuttings  of  them  might,  no  doubt,  be  procured  through  the 
Floetbeck  «ursery.  ^ 

t  P.  /.  Spendula,  P.^j^la  Lodd,  CW.,1836,  and  the  plate  of  this  variety 

in    our  last  VaBme,  is  the  only  distinct  vanety  of  P.  tremula 

that  exi^ts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     The  handsomest 

specimen  is  at  Kenwood,  where  a  male  plant,  8  years  planted,  is 

20  ft.  high. 
t  P.  /.  9  suptna,  P.  supina  Lodd,  Cat,y  ed.  1836,  closely  resembles  the 

preceding  sort ;  and  the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  so  very 

small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  really  distinct  or  not. 
t  P.  /.  10  kBvigdta ;  P.  laevigita  Ait,  Hort,  Kew.,  Lodd.  CaU,  ed.  1836  ; 

has  shining  leaves,  rather  larger  than  the  species. 
Descripiion.  A  rapid-growing  tree,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  size,  with 
a  straight  clean  trunk,  tall  in  proportion  to  its  thickness;  and  a  smooth  bark, 
which  becomes  grey,  and  cracks  with  age.  The  branches,  which  extend 
horizontally,  and  are  not  very  numerous,  become  ^^g 
pendulous  as  the  tree  advances  in  age.  The 
young  shoots  are  tough,  pliant,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  and  both  the  wood  and  the  leaves  vary  ex- 
ceedin^t^,  according  to  the  dryness  or  raoisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grown.  The  flowers 
appear  in  March,  before  those  of  any  other  poplar. 
The  roots,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  creep  and  emit 
suckers ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  youn^  branch- 
lets,  are  clothed  with  brown  prominent  hairs :  they  i 
are  sometimes  hoary,  but  not  cottony.  The  colom 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  dark 
fflaucous  snining  green,  and  that  of  the  under  sur- 
&ce  of  a  paler  shade.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  a 
small  point,  and  3  ribs;  it  is  somewhat  wavy,  and 
often  snorter  than  the  footstalk;  which,  being  vertically  compressed  in  its  upper 
part  in  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  counteracts  the  ordinary  waving 
motion  of  the  leaf  in  the  wind,  and  causes  it  to  quiver  with  the  slightest 
breeze ;  whence  has  arisen  the  proverbial  theme  of  comparison,  the  trembling 
of  an  aspen  leaf.  (Smith  in  Eng.  Fl.)  The  leaves,  says  Dr.  Johnston  of  Ber- 
wick,  are  of  a  fine  smooth  dark  green,  with  a  narrow  yellowish  edge,  more  or 
lesis  fringed  with  soft  hairs,  and  suspended  on  flattened  stalks ;  so  that 

—  *•  When  xephyrt  wake, 
The  aspen^s  trembling  leavec  miut  thkke  :*' 

and,  by  their  friction  on  one  another,  they  make  a  constant  rustling  noise. 
(Flora  of  Berunck  upon  Tweed,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  The  tree,  when  in  a  suitable 
Boil,  grows  with  great  rapidit^  during  ttie  first  thirty  years  after  being  planted, 
Bttaining,  in  that  time,  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft. ;  aflerwards,  the  trunk 
increases  slowly  in  thickness,  and  in  60  or  80  years  it  besins  to  decay,  and  can 
Beldom  occupy  the  ground  profitablv  for  a  loncer  penod.  When  cut  over 
by  the  surface,  the  stool  sends  up  shoots  more  iredT  than  the  white  poplar, 
but  much  less  so  than  most  other  trees  that  stole.  The  want  of  shoots  nrom 
the  stools,  however,  is  amply  made  up  by  the  abundance  of  root  suckers. 

Geographi^y  Hutory,  S^c,  The  tremblmg  poplar  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Britain,  in  wet  soils.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Sutherland ;  at  above  1600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  at  an  elevation 
of  1500  ft.,  in  the  Isle  of  MuU.  It  is  indigenous  to  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Dubiin,  and  in  other  places  mentioned  in  Bfackay's  Fhra  Hibemica,  It  is 
found,  according  to  Mirbel,  in  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Oaucasus,  and  in  Lapland  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.    It  is  ycry  abun- 
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dant  in  Russla,  and  partictilarly  so  in  the  woods  about  Moscow ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  the  year  foilowihg  the  fire 
which  burned  down  the  greater  part  of  that  dty,  seedung  plants  of  the  trem- 
bling  poplar  sprang  up  every  where  aniong  the  ruins.  The  seeds  had,  doubtless, 
been  waned  thither  by  the  wiMis  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1812.  Hence, 
had  that  dty  been  deserted  at  that  time,  it  wouI<^^  a  very  few  years,  have 
-been  one  immense  forest,  the  soil  bdng  6very  wh^re  rich.  In  Smith's  Pro^ 
dromus  of  Sibtkorp^s  Flora  Graca^  the  moist  meadows  of  Boeotia,  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  are  given  as  localities 
where  thb  tree  is  found.  Among  modem  botanists,  it  appears  to  have  been 
'first  recorded  by  Dodonaeus,  who  adopts  Plid/s  name  of  P6pulus  Ifbyca.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Oerard,  Cook,  Evelyn,  Villars,  and  other  authors,  who  all 
nodceitsproperty  of  not  bearinglopping,which  it  has  in  common  with  P. 
&lba,  tr^pida,  and  grae^ca. 

Propertiet  and  Utes.  In  a  natural  state,  the  bark  of  the  trembling  poplar 
forms  the  principal  food  of  beavers,  where  the  animal  abounds ;  and  deer,  goats, 
and  other  quadrupeds  of  these  kinds,  are  fonder  of  the  spray  and  buds,  than 
they  are  of  those  of  any  other  tree.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  [»roduccd 
:in  tbe  form  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  are  ffreedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep. 
Accordinf  to  Withering,  the  roots,  from  Uieir  nearness  to  the  surfiu:e,  im^ 
-poverish  Uie  land,  and  prevent  anything  else  firom  growing  on  it  luxuriantly ; 
and  the  leaves,  the  same  author  observes,  destroy  the  grass.  Artificially  con- 
sidered,  the  uses  of  the  trembling  poplar,  like  that  of  all  trees  having  a  wide 
geographical  range,  are  various.  The  wood  of  the  trembling  poplar  weighs, 
when  green,  54  Ib.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  40  Ib.  8  oz. ;  and  (]uite  dry,  34  Ib.  1  oz. :  it 
consequently  loses  two  fifths  of  its  weight  by  drving.  It  shrinks  by  this 
operation  one  sixth  part  of  its  bulk,  and  cracks  and  splits  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree.  The  wood  is  white  and  tender :  and  it  is  employed  by  tiu^ners  ;  by 
coopers,  for  herring  casks,  milk-pails,  &c. ;  by  sculptors  and  engrayers;  and  by 
joiners  and  cabinet-makers^and  for  various  minor  uses^such  as  clogSybutcher^s 
trays,  pack-saddles,  &c,  In  France,  sabots  are  made  of  the  wood,  and  also 
the  bars  and  pins  which  serve  to  keep  in  their  places  the  bottoms  of  casks ; 
under-pinnings  for  flooring,  laths,  and  rounds  of  iadders,  and  wooden  vessels 
of  di£ferent  kinds  '  If  the  tree  is  cut  when  the  trunk  is  fiUed  with  sap,and 
employed  green,  the  wobd  soon  heats,  and  is  quickly  destroyed  by  fungi,under 
the  appearance  of  mouldiness.  The  bark  is  employed  in  tannine,  in  common 
with  tnat  of  P.  &lba  and  of  P,  nigra.  It  may  also  be  employedin  buildinffs, 
in  situations  where  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  diy ;  but,  when  it  is  intended  ror 
that  purpose,  it  ought  to-  be  cut  down  in  the  middle  of  winter,  disbarked  im- 
mediately,  and  deprived  of  ita  moisture  by  stearoing  and  drying,  or  other 
means.  As  fliel,  the  wood  is  of  feeble  quality;  and.  though  its  flame  is 
bright  and  dear,  it  gjves  but  little  heat,  and  the  fires  made  of  it  are  of  short 
dunition,  the  embers  soon  dying  out.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  gives  out  its  heat,  it  is  preferred  for  heating  ovens  and  stoves. 
Its  charcoal  is  light  and  sofl,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  bf 
|;unpowder.  The  value  of  the  wood  as  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  970 
18  to  1540 ;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the  same  tree  as  988  is  to  1600. 
A  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  wood  produces  61  Ib.  4oz. 
of  potash;   the  tree,  amone  a  list  of  73  plants,  occupying  only  the  71st 

J>lace.  Tbe  leaves  are  employed,  in  France,  Gemiany,  and  Sweden,  as  food 
br  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state ;  and  they  are 
cut  every  two  years  for  that  purpose,  during  summer.  Bosc  thinks  this  tbe 
most  valuable  purpose  to  which  the  tree  can  be  applied.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  he  says,  are  pasdonately  fond  of  aspen  leaves,  when  green ;  and  like 
them  very  well  when  dry.  The  powdered  bark,  given  in  doses  of  half  apound 
eacb,  expds  the  bots  and  worms  from  the  stomachs  of  horses;  and  in 
Russia,  rallas  informs  us,  the  bark  is  used  in  domestic  medicine,  in  scorbutic 
€md  other  cases.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  places,  the  bark 
of  young  trees  is  made  into  torches.     In  landscape-gardening,  the  trce  has  a 
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▼ery  fine  appearance,  dther  when  planted  ringly,  or  on  the  margins  of  woods ; 
from  it8  fine,  round,  and  somewhat  pendulous  head,  the  beautifiil  glaucous 
green  of  its  leaves,  and,  above  all,  by  their  perpetual  trembling.  The  shade 
of  all  the  poplars  is  conddered  more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  tree ; 
and  that  of  tnis  species  is  thought  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  tree,  when  pknted  singlY  on  lawns  or  pastures,  or  in  hedg»- 
rows,  18  the  number  of  suckers  which  it  throws  up ;  and  which,  if  not  eaten 
down  by  cattle,  or  mown»  would  soon  tum  a  wnole  country  into  an  aspen 
forest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  mfted  on  P.  nigra»  which  does  not  throw  up 
luckers,  or  possibly  on  somekind  of  Mrillow. 

PoeHcal  and  legendary  AUusions,  The  constant  ouivering  of  the  aspen 
leaves  has  rendered  the  tree  a  favourite  subject  of  ailusion  to  the  modem 
poetSy  and  otbers,  who  have  wished  to  find  a  comparison  for  anything  in 
constant  motion.  One  of  tbe  most  curious  superstitions  respecting  this  tree 
is  that  of  the  Hi^ilanders,  who  believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made  of 
it,  and  that,  conseouently,  it  can  never  rest.  This,  however,  as  Miss  Kent 
observes,  can  haroly  apply  to  the  leaves»  as  the  cross  could  not  have  bees 
made  of  them ;  but  pcarluqpSy  she  adds,  *'  tbey  struggle  to  escape  firom  the 
wicked  wood  on  which  they  grow.*'  (S^L  Sketchet yp.Sl,)  Oerard  comparea 
the  leaves  to  women'8  tonffues,  **  which  seldom  cease  wagging.^ 

The  fbUowing  are  some  of  the  prindpal  poetical  allusions  to  the  aspen :  — 

"  Hii  hind  did  qnricc 
And  kKmble  Uke  a  leaf  of  a«p«n  green.** 

Snucun. 

**  A  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breath 
1«  beard  to  quirer  tfaroagfa  tbe  dodnc  woods, 
Or  rustUng  turo  the  many-twinkling  leaTei 
Ofaipentall.** 

TmoMmm, 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  many  allusions  to  this  tree;  pardcularly  in  the  well- 
knownlinesy — 

«<Ob,«oaian!  inonrboimofeaw 
Uncertain.  eof,  and  hard  to  pleate, 
And  raiiable  at  tlie  shade 
Br  tbe  licbt  quiToring  atpen  nade^ 
whcn  pain  or  fickoeMS  rendf  tlie  btowa 
A  miniitering  angd  tbou.** 

jSSot^  SUuation^  4rc.  As  the  roots  of  this  tree  chiefiy  extend  close  under 
the  sur&ce  of  the  gfound,  it  b  not  necessary  that  the  soil  ahould  be  deep ; 
but,  for  tbe  same  reason»  it  ou^ht  to  be  loamy»  rich  rather  than  poor»Hid  con- 
'  stantJy  moist.  Hence,  also,  this  tree  is  better  adapted  for  soils  that  are  con- 
stantly  wet  below,  than  almost  any  other  tree,  since  its  roots,  by  keeping  so  very 
near  the  surface,  are  never  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  which  they  would  be 
if  they  penetrated  into  soil  perpetuaily  saturated  with  water.  The  condidona 
which  tnis  tree  requires  in  respect  to  soil  are  fbund  in  moist  woods>  where 
the  shade  of  the  tree  diminishes  evaporadon^  and  where  the  annual  faU  and 
decay  of  die  leaves  produce  a  constant  supplv  of  leaf-uunild.  The  next 
most  favourable  situation  is  an  open  moist  meadow,  m  which  the  tree»  being 
freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  on  every  side,  attains  its  lugidst  aisey  uid 
assumes  its  finest  form.  In  dry  soils,  the  tree  will  live  for  many  years,  biit 
never  either  attain  a  krge  size,  or  displav  its  foliage  to  advantage.  When 
planted  in  masses  bv  itsdf,  the  trees  may  be  placed  at  the  distance  fi^m  each 
other  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  every  wa^ ;  and  such  a  plantation,  on  a  auitable  soil, 
wfli  have  attained  perfecdon  ra  50  or  60  yeara,  and  may  be  cut  down  aa 
timber.  After  felling,  the  shoots  seldom  push  vigorousl^ ;  but  the  abundant 
suckers  firom  the  roots  will  produce  a  second  crop  of  tunber,  if  tbat  shoidd 
be  considered  advisable.  Treated  as  a  coppice-wood,  it  may  be  cut  down 
every  7  or  8  y^urs,  for  fi^got-wood ;  and,  tor  poles,  every  15  or  20  years. 
When  mixed  with  other  trees  in  a  timber  plantation»  the  moft  suitable  sorts 
to  pknt  with  it  are  said  to  be  the  oak  and  the  beech. 
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PropagaHon^  ^c.  The  trembling  poplar  mav  be  propagated  bv  cuttings, 
but  not  so  r^ily  as  most  other  species.  Wherever  trees  are  found,  they 
generally  throw  up  suckers  from  whicn  plants  may  be  selected ;  or  cuttings  of 
the  roots  may  be  made  use  of.  In  some  situations,  seedling  tr^mbling  poplars 
are  abundant  in  the  woods ;  and  these  are  sometimes  coUected  b;^  the  country 
people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen.  When  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  trem- 
bling  poplar  froni  seeid  artificially,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  sathered  as  soon  as 
they  drop,  and  immediately  sown  on  light,  rich,  moist  sou,  and  covered  with 
the  same  soil  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  shaded  bybranche8,8pray,Ieave8,or 
mats.  The  plants  wiil  come  up  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  will 
erow  1  in.  or  2  in.  the  first  summer.  In  the  future  culture  of  the  tree  very 
little  or  no  care  is  required,  at  least  in  Britain.  On  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  Belgium,  it  b  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  espe- 
cially  to  those  of  the  larvae  of  difierent  kinds  of  moths,  butterfiies,  and  7^n- 
thredfnid».  These  are  collected  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  order  of  the 
public  authorities ;  and  payments  are  made  to  the  collectors  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  they  bring  in.  The  Tlpula  junip^rina  L.  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
leaves  and  feaf-stalks  of  this  speciea;  in  consequence  of  which  circumstance, 
red  ^andular  substances,  about  the  siie  of  a  pea,  are  produced :  but  the 
iniury  done  by  these  is  tnfling,  compared  with  that  efiect^  by  other  insects, 
which  eat  away  the  disk  of  the  leaf. 


Commercial  StaHtHct,  Plants  are  seldom  propagated  in  the  London  nur- 
seriea;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  found  there,  the  price  is  similar  to  that  of 
P.  &lba ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  on  the  Continent. 

1  4.  P.  (t.)  trb^pida  WiUd,     The  North  American  trembling-i^raoA/ 
Poplar,  or  American  Atpen. 

IdenHfiealhm.    WlUd.  Spi  PL,4.  pi  808.;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept, 2.  p.  618. ;  Sprmg.  Syit  Vcff.,  2. 

1^844. 
Sv$ttmgtm.    P.  tremuindM  MUJkx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  84a,  Miekg.  Norik  Amer.  Sgtva.,  SL  p.  S4L 

L99.t  t,  N.  DuHam.. «.  p.  184. 
The  Se*e$.    A  pUnt  of  the  female  to  in  the  London  Hortlcultural  Society't  art)oretum,  where  it 

flowered  in  Auril,  isas,  though  ooly  5  ft.  or  6  ft  hlgh.    The  stigmas  were  6  or  8. 
Engrawingi.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t  53.;  Michx.  Arb.,  S.  t  8.  £  1. ;  llichs.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  S.  t  99. 


n.;  andourjllf.  1510. 

Spec,  Char,y  ifc,  Disk  of  leaf  suborbiculate,  except  having  an  abruptljr  acumi- 
nate  point,  toothed,  having  two  glands  at  its  base  on  ihe  upper  surface, 
silky  whiie  young,  afterwards  glaSrous.  (Pwrth,)  Disk  of  ieaf  white,  and 
siiky  on  both  surfaces  when  young ;  glabrous  when  adult.  Petiole  yery 
long,  not  compressed.  (Wilid,^  from  dried  specimens.)  Bud  resinous^  Pe- 
tiole  compressed.  Disk  of  lei^  toothed  with  hooked  teeth,  dliate.  (Spreng,) 
Catkins  fdlky,  (Michauxjun,)  A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  foiind  in 
North  America,  in  extensiye  swamps,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  and  found» 
also,  from  Hudson'8  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the  Oreat  Slave  Ldce,  as  far 
88  lat.  64°.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1812,  and  flowers  in  April. 
Its  usual  period  of  leafing,  in  England,  is  before  that  of  P.  tr^mula.  There 
is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  which, 
in  1834,  after  being  eight  years  planted,  was  12  ft.  high.     On  April  20. 1835, 
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shoots  and  leaves  had  been  protruded  from  this 

plant,  and  been  blackened  by  frost;  while  in  P 

tremula  and  P.  canad^nsis  the  leaf  buds  were  most 

of  them  unchanged  from  their  appearance  in  winter. 

Michaux  states  that,  in  Amenca,  the  American 

aspen  blossoms  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  that 

the  leaves  appear  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after- 

wards.     He  describes  the  leaves  as  small  when 

compared  with  those  of  other  poplars,  and  as  being 

thrown  into  agitadon  by  the  gentlest  breath  of  air. 

The  catkins  are  composedof  silkyplumes,  which  are. 

pendulous,  and  protruded  from  the  extremity  of  the  i 

shoots.    The  bracteas  of  the  male  flowers  are  of  a  l 

dark  chestnut  colour,  but  are  fringed  with  white  \ 

hairs.    The  perianth  is  white.    The  anthers  are 

numerous,  and  deep  brown ;  the  pollen  is  white 

The  bark  is  smooth.  The  wood,  according  to  Bige- 

low,  is  light,  fine,  soft,  and  perishable;   and  uie 

bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuee.    In  the  United  States,  it  is  scarcely  applied  to 

any  useful  purpose ;  though  Michaux  was  informed  that  it  bad  been 

successfulty  divided  into  very  thin  laminse,  for  the  fabrication  of  women'8 

hats ;  and  that  these  hats  were,  for  a  short  time,  fashionable  in  several 

towns  of  the  United  States.   Among  the  Cree  Indians,  the  wood  is  esteemed 

to  bum  better,  in  a  green  state,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  country. 

(^FrankliiCt  first  Jourru^  p.  753.)     In  Britain,  this  tree  is  in  several  col- 

lections,  but  is  not  very  common :  we  believe  it  to  be  oniy  a  variety  of 

the  European  P.  tr^mula.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2t,  6d, 

each ;  and  at  New  York,  20  cents. 

f  5,  F,  (t.)  grandidenta^ta  Mkhx.    The  large-toothed-i^atvrf  Poplar, 
or  North  American  large  Atpen, 

Idemi^fieaikm.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  2«a  ;  Micbx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  8.  p.  24SL  t  sa  £  & ; 

Punli  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  8.  pk  619. ;  Spreng.  Svtt,  8.  p.  2M. 
Engraaings.    Michx.  North  Amer.  SylTa,  8.  t  99.  £  8. ;  and  omftg.  1511. 
Tke  Sexe».  The  female  It  repreaeoted  in  Bfichaux't  flgure.  The  pla^M  in  the  Horticultural  Sociely*s 

Oarden  hare  not  yet  flowered. 

Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c,    Leaf,  when  young,  villous,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces ;  the  petiole  compressed  in  the  terminal  part ;  the  disk  roundish- 
ovate,  acute,  sinuateljr  toothed  with  large  unequal  teeth.     (Pursk  and 
Michx,  ten,)     Wild  m  Canada,  and  a 
tree,  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter.    The  fuU- 
formed  disk  of  the  leaf  is  nearly  round, 
and  2  in.  or  3in.  in  width.  {Michx,jun,) 
P,  srandidentkta  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  tne  American  woods,  but  is  much  less 
common  than  P,  trepida.     It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  various  cultivated 
kinds  of  poplar,  by  the  laree  unequal 
indentations  of  tfae  margins  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves,  as  Michaux  observes,  are 
covered,  when  young,  with  a  white  down, 
which  disappears  as  they  ctow  older.    In 
many  instances,  the  disk   is  fumished  ' 
with  a  pair  of  glands  at  the  base.     The  ^ 
catkins  appear  in  May,  and  are  2  in.  or  ^ 
3  in.  long.     The  wood  is  much  like  that 
of  P,  tr^pida.  (Bigelow^t  Account  of  "  The 
Plantt  ofBotton  and  Ut  r%cmUy  in  1824," 
p.  369,  370.)    There  are  plants  of  this 
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poplar  tn  the  Hordcultural  Society'8  Oarden,  which,  hi  1834^  were  23  ft 
nigh,  after  beuig  ten  years  pknted.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  fine 
rich  yellowish  red  dnge,  when  they  first  appear  in  sprin^ ;  and  fbr  their 
lar]^  size,  deep  indentations,  and  fine  glaucous  green  dunng  summer :  on 
which  account,  this  popUr  deserves  a  place  in  eyery  collection  as  an  or- 
namental  tree.  We  consider  it  as  a  variety  of  P,  tremula,  from  which  it 
is  not  more  distinct  than  P.  &lba  acerifblia  is  firom  P.  &lba,  or  TVla, 
europs^  grandifblia  is  firom  T.  e.  parvifdlia.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  24.  6d.  each;  at  BoUwyller,  3  firancs;  and  at  New  York, 
35  cents. 
Varietp. 

2  F.  (t.)  g.  2  oMula  Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  is  said  to  have  pendu- 
lous  brancnes.  There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  but  its  branches  are  not  pendulous. 

¥  6.  P.  QRJE>Ck  Ait,  The  Grecian,  or  Atheman,  Poplar. 

Idem^fleation.    Ait  Hoit.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  (k  407.,  ed.  8.,  5.  pi  a9& ;  WUld.  Spi  PL,  4.  pi  804. ;  N.  Du 

Ham.,  t.  a  185. 
T%e  SoKB.  The  female  to  in  the  London  Hortlcultural  Societ j*s  arboretum ;  and  wai,  aome  yean  ago, 

in  gardent  at  Burr  St  Edmunda,  and  in  the  planutions  oT  O.  R.  Oakes,  Eiq.,  at  Newton,  near 

that  town.  WiUd.t  in  hit  Sp.  PL,  alao  mentiont  the  male  as  the  only  one  that  he  had  seen  living. 

It  it  doubcAil  whether  the  male  it  in  Britaia 
Engnnkigs.    N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t  54^ ;  our>^.  1518. ;  aod  the  plate  of  thia  tree  in  our  last  Volume: 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Branch  round,  glabrous.  Pedole  compressed.  Disk  of 
leaf  roundish-ovate,  having  a  shalTow  sinus  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  point,  sernited  with  equal  teeth  that  are  adpressed,  glabrous,  except 
being  slightly  cUiated  on  the  edge.  (WiUd.  Sp.  Pl."i 
Wild  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelaco.  {Ibid.) 
Culdvated  in  Britain  in  1779,  by  Hugh  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  It  flowers  in  March  and  Anril. 
(Hort.  Kew.)  The  species  is  not  registered  in 
Smith's  Prodromut  of  Sibthorp*s  Flora  Gneca ;  so 
that,  though  named  P,  grse^ca,  and  the  Athenian 
poplar,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  Oreece; 
nor,  notwithstanding  tJie  statement  of  Willdenow, 
in  the  Archipelaco.  According  to  the  Nouv.  Du 
Hamel,  it  is  stated  by  some  to  l^  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  more  particularly  of  a  township  there  , 
named  Athens.  The  circumstance  of  its  naving 
been  introduced  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land  is  favourable  to  this  opinion ;  that  nobteman 
having  been  a  great  importer  of  American  tr^es. 
It  is  a  handsome,  vigorous-^wing  tree,  very 
interesting  when   in   flower,  frora    its    numerous 

darkisb-coloured  catkins,  which  have  the  plume-like  character  of  those 
of  P,  tremula,  P,  trepida,  and  P.  grandident&ta.  The  leaves,  in  their 
form,  colour,  and  general  aspect,  resemble  these  of  P.  trepida,  but  are 
lonser.  The  tissue  of  the  bark  of  young  trees  is  of  a  coarsish  texture ; 
which,  by  rendering  its  component  parts  obyious,  makes  it  an  eligi- 
ble  subject  for  study  to  young  physiologists.  The  pith  of  the  young 
branches,  of  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  is  very  small  in  quantity,  and  green. 
The  capsules  are  upon  pedicels,  and  these  and  the  rachis  are  hairy.  It  is 
propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafling  on  some  other  species  of  poplar ; 
more  pardcularly  on  P.  ilbacanescens.  Bosc  states  that  tie  has  seen  grafls 
produce  shoots  8  fl.  or  10  ft.  long  the  first  season.  In  the  Gardener^i 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  410.,  is  an  account  of  a  number  of  trees  bearing  the 
nameof  P6pulus  grae^ca,  which  were  planted  at  Woodfield,  in  Monmouth- 
shire,  which,  afler  being  planted  ten  years,  averaged  shoots  of  3  f^.  yearly. 
The  writer  had  been  induced  to  plant  these  trees  by  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
in  the  Menwirt  of  the  IMerary  Socieiy  of  Manchester,  vol.  v.    Though  difier- 
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ing  more  from  P,  tremuta  than  either  of  the  last  threc  sorts  described, 
still  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  variety  ofthat  species; 
though  we  do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  to  venture  to  indicate  this  even  in 
parentheses.  The  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden  were,  in  18S4, 
from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  afler  being  ten  years  planted.  The  P,  erse^ca 
is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (SmeHnthus  populi), 
the  puss  moth  (Cv^  vlnula),  and  sometimes  to  that  of  other  less  common 
jniaJae^nid».  (See  Mag,  Nai,  Hisi,,  vol.  v.  p.  48.)  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,   U.  each ;  and  at  BoUwyller,  l  franc. 

16  jem  planted,  it  U  55  ft.  bigh  ;  In  I>arfaain, 
mmouththirc^  at  Woodfleld,  10  yean  planted. 
yeanjplanted.  it  ia  aoft.  higb,  th«  diameteror 
1  the  Bury  Botanlc  Oarden,  19  yean  planted, 
the  bead  16ft.:  in  Worcestenhire,  at  Croome, 
Perthahire,  in  Meacn.  Diduon  and  Tumbuirt 
reland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  Olacnevin  Boianic 
r,  at  W6rliU,  90  yean  old.  it  is30  ft.  higb,  the 
,  in  the  Botanic  OardenJO  yean  planted,  it 
hebead4ft. 

1  7.  P.  Ni\3RA  L,    The  bl&ck-barkedf  or  common  black,  Poplar. 

WiUd.  Arlx,  S99.;  Spi  Fl..  4.  p.  80«. ; 
a9& ;  Du  Roi  Haibk.,  t.  p.  laOi ;  RaU 
;   Eog.  FL.  4.  p.  S45. :  Hook.  FL  8cot, 

rrag.intL,  lOSa  fig.;  P.  Timfnea  Du 
okTEngUah  Puplar,  a^gblk ;  the  WiUow 
P.  nlgra  ia  called  the  Colton  Tree  at 
ilanc,  Fr. ;  achwarse  Pappel.  Ger. 
m  male  pUnta  oT  P.  nlgra  grow  on  ttae 
L,  of  wbich  that  figured  in  Strutt*t  SgtMt 

xw—  j,n-  •"•-/ . ■tamens  are  '*cdght,  rarely  more  with 

ua,  though  Linncus  and  Leen  deicribe  161**  A  flemale  plantof  P.  nlgra  atood,  in  1899,  on  Hardwlcke 
Heath,  near  Bury  8t  Edmunda,  beaide  tbe  pond;  aod  Itia  aaid  anotber  female  plant  grows  upon 
the  sameeftate. 
EHgrannMS.     Eng.  Bot,  1 1910. ;  Oer.  Em.,  148a,  flg. ;  and  otbcn,  quotcd  in  Emg.  Flora :  T.  Neet 
ao  Efeubeck  Oen.  PL  FL  Germ. ;  oarjlg,  1513.;  aod  the  plate  of  this  spcciea  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Petiole  somewhat  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  deltoid»  poioted, 
serrated  with  ^landed  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  \bx, 
cylindrical.  Stigmas  4»  simple,  spreading.  (Stmth  and  Sprengel.)  A  tree, 
from  50  fr.  to  80  fr.  high ;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  moist  woods ;  and  found,  also,  in  the  oorth 
of  Africa ;  flowerbg  in  Britain  in  March  and  April. 

Varietiet, 

I  P.  n.  2  viridis  Lindl.;  P,  viridis,  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  has  the  leaves 
of  a  brighter  green  than  the  species.  It  was  broiight  into  notice 
by  a  nurseryman  of  the  name  of  xlurse,  of  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  about  1816,  or  before.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society*s  Oarden,  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  it  is  propagated  in  several  nurseries. 

1  P.  n.  3  saUdfdiia ;  P,  ndicifblia  Zodd.  Co/.,  ed.  1836 ;  has  lon^  narrow 
leaveSf  not  unlike  those  of  SbHx  viminalLs.  IntiHoduced  irom  the 
Floetbeck  Nursery  in  1834. 

Detcripiion.  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  ample  head,  composed  of  nu- 
merous  branches  and  terminal  shoots.  The  bark  is  ash-coloured,  and  beconies 
rouffh  and  deeply  furrowed  with  ase.  The  roots,  though  they  run  aiong  the 
surrace,  go  deeper  into  the  soil  tnan  those  of  either  P.  lilba  or  P.  tr^ula, 
and  do  not  produce  suckers,  though  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  Miller.  The 
branches  are  whitish ;  and  the  branchlets  are  rarely  hairy,  but  are  more  robust 
than  those  of  P.  moniiffera,  which  are  glabrous.  The  leaves  are  slightly 
notched  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  light  ereen  ;  and  the  petioles  are  vellowish. 
The  leaves  are  protruded  about  the  middle  of  Mav,  mucb  later  than  those  of  P. 
fastigiata,  P.  6Iba,  or  P.  (a.)  can^scens ;  and,  when  they  are  first  expanded, 
their  colour  appears  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  The  catkins  are  shorter 
than  those  of  F.  tr^mula  or  P.  dlba;  they  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  March 
and  April ;  those  of  the  males  are  of  a  dark  red,  and,  being  produced  in 
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abundance,  have,  as  befbre  observed 

(p.  1637.),  a  striking  eiPdct.   The  cap- 

Bules  of  the  female  catkins  are  rouna ; 

and  the  seeds  which  they  enclose  are 

enveloped  in  a  beautiful  white  cotton. 

The  seeds  ripen  in  May,  and  are  soon  "^ 

disseminated  to  a  great  distance  by  the 

winds.    The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth, 

especially  in  good  soil,  in  moist  situ- 

ations,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    In 

the  dimate  of  London,  it  attains  the 

heiffht  of  SOft.  or  40 ft.  in  ten  jears ; 

and,  when  planted  for  dmber,  arrives 

at  perfection  in  firom  forty  to  fifty 

vears ;  beginninff  to  decay  when  about  sixty  or  eighty  vears  old.    It  bears 

loppii^ ;  and,  wTien  treated  as  a  poliard,  it  produces  abundance  of  shoots. 

In  moist  soii,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground  annually,  it,  throws  up  numerous 

shoots,  like  wiUows ;  and  in  that  state,  Bosc  observes,  it  has  been  considered 

by  some  as  a  distinct  spedes,  and  the  name  of  P.  viminea  applied  to  it. 

Geo&raphy^  Hittoiy,  ^c,  P.  nigra  has  nearly  the  same  geographical  range 
as  P,  alba;  but  it  is  rather  less  common  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  tban 
that  tree.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  andents,  bdng  mentioned 
both  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  In  modem  times,  it  was  first  described 
by  Bauhin.  Gterard  mentions  it  as  growing  as  high  as  the  white  poplar, 
**  and  now  and  then  higher."  Till  about  the  beginnin^  of  the  present  century, 
it  was  the  poplar  most  extensivdy  introduced  into  Bntish  plantations ;  but  it 
has  since  given  way,  first  to  P.  canad^nsis,  and,  subsequently,  to  the  black 
Italian  poplar  (P.  monillfera).  In  the  district  of  Waas,  in  Flanders,  the 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  into  smail  enclosures,  not  more  than  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  great  quantities  of  black  and  white  poplars  are 
planted  in  the  hedgerows,  16ft.  or  18  ft.  asunder.  They  are  not  suffered 
to  grow  to  any  size,  but  are  cut  down  every  twenty  or  twenty-four  years,  and 
replaced  by  young  plants  of  the  same  sort.  The  largest  trees  are  always 
cut  down  first,  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  too  much  shaded.  Flfty  trees 
are  ailowed  to  an  acre,  and  thev  are  eeneraliy  sold  for  seven  or  eight  florins  a 
piece,  for  making  sabots,  of  which  they  not  only  send  a  prodigious  quantity 
mto  other  provinces,  but  also  supply  ali  Holland.  (  Younf^t  Armalt,  as  quoted 
m  Mariyn*t  Mill,) 

Propertkt  and  Utet,  In  a  natural  state,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  wood  by  beavers.  Artificially,  the  wood  is  applied 
to  all  ttie  different  purposes  of  that  of  P^  &lba.  Its  most  general  use,  on 
the  Continent,  is  for  packin^-cases,  more  espedally  for  the  transport  of 
bottled  wines.  The  wood  is  ydlow,  soft,  and,  beine  more  fibrous  than 
that  of  anv  other  spedes  of  poplar,  it  splits  more  reaoily  than  the  wood  of 
dther  P.  alba  or  P.  tr^mula.  it  weighs,  in  a  green  state,  60  Ib.  9  oz.  per 
cubic  foot;  half-dry,  42  Ib.  13oz. ;  and  dry,  391b. :  thus  losing  more  tnan 
one  half  its  weiffht  by  drying;  and  it  loses,  by  shrinking,  more  than  a  sixth 
of  its  bulk.  It  is  more  employed  by  joiners  and  aU}inet-makers  than 
the  wood  of  P.  tr^ula,  because  it  is  softer,  and  rather  easier  to  work. 
The  wood  never  splinters,  and  is  incomparable,  according  to  Evelyn,  for 
all  sorts  of  white  wooden  vessds,  as  trays,  bowls,  and  other  tumer^s  ware. 
It  is  used  for  making  do{^,  and  for  the  soles,  as  wdl  as  heels,  of  shoes.  It 
is  employedby  the  cartwngfat ;  and  Vitruvius  reckons  it  among  the  building 
timbm.  Planted  thick,  and  cut  down  for  rafters,  poles,  and  rails,  few 
trees  make  a  quicker  return.  It  forms  a  very  indifferent  ftid,  bdng  in 
this  respect  to  the  beech  as  792  is  to  1540.  The  only  European  tree 
which  is  inferior  to  it  as  a  fud  is  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  bark,  m  Russia, 
18  used  for  preparing  morocco  leather ;  and,  when  it  is  pulverised,  it  is  eateh 
by  dieep.    In  Britain,  it  is  used,  like  that  of  the  oak,  for  tanning  leather. 
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The  bark  of  the  old  trunk,  being  verv  thick,  li^t,  and  corky,  is  employed  by, 
fishermen  to  support  their  nets,  and,  it  is  said,  is  used  as  corks  for  bottles. 
The  buds,  macersSted  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  bruised  in  a  mortar 
and  pressed,  yield  a  fat  substance,  which  bums  like  wax,  and  exhales  a  fine 
odour.  The  balsamic  sap  with  which  the  buds  are  covered  forms  the  basis  of 
what  Oerard  calls  that  **  profitable  ointment,  unguentumpopuleum,whi€h  is  used 
as  a  soothing  remedv  agtdnst  nervous  diseases  and  hemeroides."  The  young 
shoots,  espemlly  when  the  plants  are  kept  low,  mav  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  those  of  the  willow,  in  basket-making.  When  the  tree  is  pollarded,  and 
lopped  every  three  or  four  years,  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fiiel,  which 
can  be  used  green.  The  shoots,  wiui  the  leaves  on,  are  formed  into  brooms. 
The  cottony  substance,  or  flock,  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  has  been  used, 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  wadding ;  and  it  has  also  been  manufactured 
into  cloth,  hats,  and  paper ;  but  the  expense  of  coUecting  it,  and  the  want 
of  length  and  elasticity  m  the  fibre,  occasioned  the  manufacture  to  be  given 
up.  ui  Kamtschatka,  and  in  Norway,  die  inhabitants  are  sometimes  under 
the  necessity  of  drying  the  inner  bark,  and  grinding  it,  in  order  to  mix  it 
with  their  oatmeal.  (See  Laing^M- Nonuay.)  The  flowers  are  much  sought 
afler  by  bees.  In  landscape-gardeninje,  tne  tree  is  valuable  for  particular 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  ofits  growth,  the  great  bulk  of  its  head, 
and  the  strikin^  effect  of  its  dark  red  flowers  in  early  spring;  but  it  is  unfit 
for  grounds  which  are  not  of  considerable  extent,  umess  when  treated  as  a 
pollard  or  dwarf. 

Poetical  and  mythological  AUiuUmt,  According  to  Ovid,  when  Phaethon 
borrowed  the  chariot  and  horses  of  the  sun,  and  b^  his  hcMMlless  driving  set 
half  the  world  on  fire,  he  was  hurled  from  the  chanot  by  Jupiter  into  the  Po, 
where  he  was  drowned ;  and  his  sisters,  the  Heliades,  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  were  changed  into  trees ;  but,  whether  these  trees  were  poplars 
or  alders,  the  poets  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
poplar  consists  in  there  being  abundance  of  black  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po;  in  the  poplar,  in  common  with  many  other  aquatic  trees,  being 
so  surcharged  with  moisture  as  to  have  it  exude  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  which  may  thus  hterally  be  said  to  weep;  and  in  there  being  no 
tree  on  which  the  sun  shines  more  brightiy  than  on  the  black  poplar,  thus 
still  showing  gleams  of  parental  affection  to  the  only  memorial  Idft  of  the 
unhappy  son  whom  his  fondness  bad  contributed  to  destroy. 

**  And  ^e  thoie  trees,  in  wbose  trantformed  hue, 
The  Sun*i  aad  daughtera  wailed  the  rath  decay 
Of  Phaethon,  whose  lirobs  wlth  lightnings  rent, 
They  gathering  up,  with  fweet  tean  did  lanient'*  SPBifSBK. 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  sun  dances  on  their  smooth  surfaces,  have  made  them  affbrd  tq  the 
poets  joyous  images,  of  activity  and  beauty.  Homer,  speaking  of  PeneIope's 
nandmaids,  says  :  — 

"  Some  ply  the  loom ;  their  bufy  fingers  move 
Like  poplar  leaTet  when  xephyr  fans  tbe  grore.**     Popb*8  Odtfssejf,  book  vii. 

And  a  Spanish  poet  compares  the  tree  to  his  Iady's  hair :  — 

**  Each  wind  that  breathet,  gallantly  here  and  there 
Wave*  the  flne  gold  of  her  di9order*d  hair, 
As  a  green  poplar  leaf  in  wanton  play 
Danceifor  joyatrotybreakofday.**  Vftmn^B  Gare(la$so. 

Soil,  S^uationf  S^c.  For  the  tree  to  attain  a  large  size,  the  soil  ought  to  be 
good,  though  it  need  not  be  deep ;  more  especially  if  it  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  water.  In  such  situatidns,  the  black  poplar  forms  a  very  profitable 
poilard  tree;  and  it  is  oflen  so  planted  and  treated  in  France  and  italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  aflbrding  props  for  vines.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  truncheons. 

Insecttf  Diseatety  <$*r.    The  black  poplar  is  famous  among  naturalbts  for 
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producing  a  sort  of  galls,  or  protuberances»  of  yarious  shapes  and  sizes,  on 
it8  leayes  and  branches,  which  have  been  usually  mistaken  for  the  lodgments 
of  worms  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  an  ichneumon  fly :  but  thev  are,  in  reaUty, 
producedfrom  the  operations  of  a  viviparous  species  of  A^phiB(A.  p6puli),  for 
the  bringing  up  of  its  offspring.  These  galls  are  of  the  oladder  kind»  being 
usually  skinned  over,  and  more  or  less  hollow  within,  not  woody,  as  those 
of  the  oak,&c.  They  proceed  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  plant.  some  from 
the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  many  from  the  young  shoots :  tlrey  are  very 
various  in  figure,  some  being  roundish,  others  oblon^,  others  crooked  and 
contorted  in  various  directions,  and  some  of  them  are  m  the  figure  of  homs, 
like  thosc  of  Pistada  7Veb!nthus  (p.  547.),  and  of  the  same  origin.  {Reeit 
Cydop^edia.)  Uredo  /K>pulina  Pen,,  a  kind  of  hypodermous  fungus,  has  been 
found  on  the  leaves  of  tnis  species. 

^  Staijttict^Reeorded  Tree»,  Erelyn  mentloM  MaM  tUtely  and  ftnigbt  bladE  popUn  In  Cheabire, 


¥  8.  P.  (n.)  canade^nsis  Michx,    The  Canadian  Poplar. 

IdenMcathn.    Mlcbx.  Arb.,  S.  i>.  «98., ;  N.  Amer.  SyL,  2.  p.  897. 

SgntmifmeM.  P.  lcvigilUi  WUtd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  803.,  Pursh  Ft.  Ather.  Sept,  2.  p.  61ft,  Sprent.  Slftt.  Feg., 
£.  p.  S41,  but  not  of  Hort.  Kew. ;  P.  monilifera  hort.  Par.,  Now.  Coms,  Ac. ;  Cottoo-wood, 
MuAs.  i  Peuplier  de  Canada,  Pr.  in  Nouv.  Cours  d^Agri.»  edit  1888,  toro  xL  p.  407. 

Tke  Sexes.  WiQdenow  hu  noted  th«t  he  hjid  aeen  the  maie  iiving ;  Bom:  Myi  that  only  the  fenule 
i«  in  France 

Engravings.    Hlcb.  Artx,  &  1 11. ;  North  Amer.  SyL,  8.  t  95. ;  and  omjlg.  1515. 

Spec.  Char.,  8pc.  Younj  branch  angled.  Petiole  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf 
roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  subcordate  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
glands,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  elabrous.  (Pur«A.)  The  branches  are 
angular,  and  the  angles  form  whitish  unes,  which  persist  even  in  the  adult 
age  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  is  furrowed,  even  in  old  age ;  less  so  than  that 
S  P.  angulata,  more  so  than  that  of  P.  monilifera.  The  young  buds  are 
gummy.  The  catkins  of  the  female  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long.  ( J*f.  de  Fou~ 
cault;  and  Michx.  in  N,  Amer.  Si/i.)    It  is  found  wild  in  North  America,  in 
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higfa  rocky  places  between  Canada  and  Virginia,  and 

about  the  western  lakes ;  where  it  forms  a  tree  from 

70  ft,  to  80  ft,  high.  (^Pursh.)    When  introduced  is 

uncertain ;  the  P.  Isvig^ta  of  Aiton,  which  is  often 

confound^  with  this  plant,  and  of  which  there  are 

plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden  and  in 

Loddige^  arboretum,  being  a  vanety  of  P.  trdmula.  > 

It  flowers  in  March  and  Apnl.   According  to  Michaux, 

the  trunk  of  the  Canadian  popiar  b  furrowed,  even 

in  its  old  age,  as  well  as  on  its  young  branches.   It  is 

remarkably  hardy,  growing  in  the  Atlandc  states,  on 

the  river  Missouri,  1500  miles  ftom  its  confluence 

with  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  Carolina  poplar  (P. 

anguUkta),  which  is  often  confounded  with  it,  is  not 

found  above  100  miles  ftom  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers^.and  its 

annual  shoots  are  ftozen,  both  there  and  in  Europe,  by  a  degree  of  cold 

that  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  on  those  of  P.  canad^nsis. 

In  Britain,  the  Canadian  poplar  used  to  be  very  commonly  propagated  in 

nurseries,  and  extensively  introduced  into  plantations;  but,  withm  the  last 

30year8,  the  black  Italian  poplar  (P.  monilifera)  has  been  substituted  for  it. 

Bosc  says  that  the  Canadian  poplar  approaches  nearer  to  P.  nlgni  than 

any  other  species,  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  poplars  for  plandng,  where 

the  production  of  timber,  with  a  view  to  profit,  is  the  object.    This  cor- 

responds  perfectly  vrith  the  character  ot  P.  monilifera  m  this  country, 

which  we  suppose  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  P.  canad^nsis.     The 

natural  uses  of  the  tree  are  the  same  as  those  of  P.  nkra;  the  young  shoots 

being  givento  horses,  as  their  food,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the 

branches  being  eaten  by  beavers.    The  Canadian  poplar  is  propagated  by 

cuttines  of  the  young  wood,  about  18  in.  long,  put  in  during  autumn.  **  It  is 

remarkable,"  lloac  observes,  **  that  the  first  shoots  produced  firom  these 

cut^ings  ^e  always  curved  at  the  lower  extremity ;  though  in  a  few  years 

this  curvature  entirely  disappears.    The  same  thine,"  he  says,  **  takes  place 

widi  the  cutdngs  of  P.  inonuifera."    The  finepopkr  avenues  in  the  lower 

parts  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles  are  formed  ot  tbis  species. 

i,  in  the  enviroDi 
ij,  at  Walton  up 
id  of  the  head  60 
tland,  near  Edinl 
i  oftheheadaO 
Oft.high;  In  Fe 
jhent, In  the  Bc 
high,  with  a  tru 
t  iteOft.  high,  \ 
nic  Garden,  60 
24  ft. ;  in  RoMntli 
>f  theheadfiSft. 
ft.,  andof  theheaaoon. 

Commercial  Statutict,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5#.  per 
hundred ;  or  single  plants,  of  some  height,  1#.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  l^  firanc 
each;  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

*  9.  P.  (n.)  -Betulifo^lia  Purth.    The  Bu-ch-leaved  Poplar. 

Ident^catkm.    Purth  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  619. ;  Spreng:  Syst  Veg.,  2.  n.  9M. 

Synonymet.    P.  nlgra  Michx.  Fl  Amer.  Bor.,  S.  p.  S44. ;  P.  hudi6nica  Miekx.  Ar^,  SL  p.  893w  t  la 

f.  l..Norik  Amer.  Syl..  8.  n.  290. ;  P.  hudsoni&na  Botc,  and  Lodd.  Oi^,  ed.  1836;  American  black 

Foplar,  Amer. ;  Peuplier  de  la  Ba\e  d*Hudcon,  Fr. 
TJke  Sexee.    It  ia  unoeruin  whether  it  ii  the  male  or  female  plant  thatjs  in  European  collectiona. 
Engraving^.    Michx.  Arb.,  &  t  la  £  1. ;  Michz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  2.  t  96.  f.  1. ;  and  our  j^.  15ia 

^pec.  Char.,  ^c.  Young  branches  yellow.  Branchlets  hairy  when  young.  Pe- 
tioles  yellow,and  aiso  hairy  when  youne.  Disk  of  leaf  rhomboid,  but  much 
acuminated ;  toothed  in  every  part  of  the  e.dge ;  hairy  on  the  under  sur- 
fiaice  when  voung,  but  afterwards  glabrous.  (Purth)  The  catkins  are 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  destitute  of  the  hairs  which  surround  those  of  several 
tither  species.  (Mkhx.  jun.)    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or 
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40  ft.,  with  a  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter;  found 
bv  Mich^ux  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Hudson,  a  little 
above  Albany;  and  by  Pursh  about  Lake  Ontario. 
Judging  from  tbe  plants  in  the  coUecdon  of  Messrs. 
Lockliges,  and  Michaux's  figure,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  being,  like  P.  canad^nsis,  mereiy  a  variety 
of  P.  nigra.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  disdnct ;  and,  being 
a  small,  neat,  deep-green-leaved  tree,  well  deserves  a 
place  in  collections. 

SiatitHe$.  In  EhgUnd,  in  DeroDshire,  at  Ebdsleigh  Cottage,  16  reart 
planted.  it  to  20ft.  hlgfa,  the  diameter  of  the  trunlL  14  in.,  and  of  the  head 
12  ft. ;  fn  Buckinghamsnire,  at  Temide  Houae,  40  years  planted,  it  it  00  ft. 
high,  the  dlameter  of  thetrunk  8  AL,  and  oT  the  head  90  ft  Price  of  planu 
the  aame  aa  In  P.  canaddnaia. 

1  10.  P.  MONiLi^FBRA   AU,     The  Necklace-bearing,  or  black  ItaSan, 

Poplar. 

Uentfficatkm,    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  &  pi  40a ;  WiUd.  Artai,  99SL,  Ski.  Fl.,  4  pi  80& ;  Punh  Fl. 

Amer.  Sept.  8.  p.  61&  ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 108. 
Sunott^fiu».    P.  Tirginiina  Lin.,  De^f.  Hort.  Par.,  Dmm.  Bot  Cult.,  Um.  6.  p.  400.,  Nou».  Qmn 

ifjgri.,  tom.  xL  p  407. ;  P.  gfamdol&aa  Meenck  Metk.,  p  399. ;  P.  caroUn^naU  Meenek  Weiaeentt,  81 ., 

Bwrgtd.  Anlett.,  87& ;  P.  nlgra  it41ica  Lodd.  Cai.,  edit  1836 ;  P.  nlgra  ameridina  Ibid.  ;  P.  adiu 

dtea  UmdL  in  Bne.  qf  Plant»,  pc  840. ;  ?  P.  manrUndica  Boec  Nottw.  Qmrs,  art  PeupUer,  a  40». ; 

Virginian  POpUr,  SwiM  Poplar.  Canadian,  or  Berry.bearing,  PopUr,  MUl. ;  PeupUer  Suiaot,  FtoupUer 

trlpbilon  (tee  Now.  Cours).  PeupUer  de  Vlrginie,  DttmonL 
DerloatkM.    The  epithet  neck]aoe.i)earina  aUudet  to  the  ahape  of  the  ftoale  catkbit,  which  in  tbeir 

captules,  and  the  manner  in  which  theM  are  attached  to  the  racbia,  reaemble  stringi  of  beada. 

Swict  poplar,  and  black  Italian  pmlar,  allude  to  the  tree  being  Terv  abundant  in  Switserland  and 

tbe  north  oT  Italy. 
T%e  Seaee.    Both  aexea  are  f^equent  in  Britiah  oollection^  bot  the  male  ia  moat  abundant   Both  are 

in  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety*!  Oarden.    Tbe  female  ia  flgured  and  detcribed  by  Watioo 

(iee  Demd.  BriL,  t  108.),  who  has  flgured  aome  parts  oT  the  male  flower  i^  the  same  plate.    Bosc 

remarks  tliat  only  the  male  is  cultivated  in  French  gardens. 
Sngraokngs.    Bflchx.  Arb.,  t  la  f.  fiL;  K.  Amer.  SyL.  8.  t.  9&  £  fiL ;  Wata.  Dand.  Brit,  8. 1 108. ; 

our  flg.  1517. ;  aod  the  phrtes  of  this  tree  in  our  last  VolimieL 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Shoot  more  or  less  angular.  Branch  round.  Petiole 
slender,  compressed  in  the  upper  part ;  ih  soroe  leaves,  shorter  than  the 
disk,  in  others  longer.  Disk  deltoid,  glanded  at  the  base,  which  is  sub- 
cordate  in  some  leaves,  and  very  obtusely  wedge-shaped  in  others ;  tip 
acute ;  edge  serrated  all  round,  except  in  the  central  part  of  the  base,  and 
at  the  acute  tip,  the  teeth  have  incurved  points ;  ^labrous,  except  in  the 
edge,  which,  at  least  when  the  leaf  is  growuig,  is  ciliate ;  edee  ultimately, 
and  perhaps  early,  gristly.  Male  flowers  about  30.  in  a  cad^in,  upon  pe- 
dicels.  Bractea  ^^rous.  Staroens  16,  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Female  flowers  sdbout  40  in  a  catkin.  Stigmas  4,  dilated,  jagged.  (Purth, 
WaU.,  Michx.,  Spreng.,  and  obs.)  It  is  rather  doubtful  to  what  country 
this  poplar  is  indigenous :  Canada  is  given  as  its  native  country  in  the 
Horitu  Kewends ;  but,  in  the  Nbuveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  native 
of  Virgihia.  Michaux,  jun.,  states  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  ever  found 
it  wild  in  America;  and  Pursh  adds  that  he  has  onl^  seen  it  in  that 
country  in  gardens.  According  to  the  Hartus  Kewensis,  it  was  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Dr.  John  Hope,  in  1772.  It  is  atree,  according  to  Pursh^ 
firom  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  in  America;  but  in  Britain  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  100  ft.  or  180  ft.,  or  upwards ;  flowering  in  March,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
about  the  middle  of  May. 
Fanetiet. 

*i.  "P.  m.  2  Lindleykn&  Booth ;  the  new  waved-leaved  Poplar,  Hort. ;  has 

rather  larser  leaves  than  the  species,  and  they  are  somewhat  roore 

undulated.    The  plant  in  the  London  Hordcultural  Societ/s  Oar- 

den  is  13  fl.  high. 
5  P.  m.  SfdlUt  variegdtit  Hort. — The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 

Oarden  is  between  30  ft.  and  40  h.  high ;  but  its  variegation  is  by 

no  means  conspicuous,  except  in  early  spring. 
Detcription,  ^c.    P.  monilifera  is  the  most  rapid-growinff  of  all  the  poplws ; 
and  its  timber  is  equal,  if  not  superior,in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  spedes. 
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It  comes  into  leaf,  in  the  climate  of  London, 
in  tbe  last  week  of  April,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  May ;  about  which  time  the  male  catkins 
imye  chiefly  dropped  off.     The  cottony  seed 
16  ripe  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  so 
abundant,  even  in  young  trees,  as  to  cover  the 
ground  under  them  iike  a  fall  of  snow.   When 
young,  the  tree  shoots  up  with  a  strong  erect 
stero,  which  is  much  less  liable  to  put  out 
timber-like  branches  than  any  other  popiar 
whatever,  except  P,  fastigi^  and  P.  balsa- 
mifera.     The  rate  of  ^owth,  in  the  climate  of 
London,  on  good  soil,  is  between  30  fl.  and 
40ft.  in  7  years;  and  even  in  Scotland  it  has 
attained  the  hei^ t  of  70  ft.  in  1 6  years.   There 
appears  to  be  httle  doubt  of  its  being  a  native        ^ 
of  America ;  but,  as  Pursh  has  only  seen  it  in 
gardens  there,  and  neither  Michaux  nor  his 
tather  had  ever*  seen  it  there  at  all,  we  think  it  probablv  only  a  cultivated 
variety  of  P.  canadensis ;  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  comes  so  near  the 
P.  nigra  of  Britain,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  diey  are  not  specifically  dif- 
ferent.   P,  monillfera  was  introduced  into  England  in  1772,  from  Canada ;  but, 
as  it  is  figured  in  Abbott  and  Smith'8  Natural  Hktory  of  CreorgUi,  vol.  ii.  t.  71., 
it  appears  to  be  also  a  native  of  that  country.    After  its  first  introduction,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  culdvated  for  some  years,  when  it  was 
brought  into  notice  by  Mes^rs.  Archibald  Dickson  and  Co.,  of  Uasendeanbura 
Nursery,  under  the  name  of  the  black  Italian  poplar.  Its  history  under  this  name 
is  thus  given  in  Pontey*s  Prqfitable  PlarUer :  —  Messrs.  Dickson  obtained  the 
plant  from  a  ^entleman  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had  received  it  firom  his 
son,  then  residing  in  North  America.     Mr.  Archibald  Dickson  then  travelled 
for  the  firm  through  most  of  the  northern  districts  of  England ;  and,  having 
a  hieh  opinion  of  this  poplar,  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  procure  a 
stock  of  plants,  he  recommended  it  every  where.    The  name  of  the  black 
Italian  poplar  he  accounted  for  to  Mr.  Pontey,  by  saying  that  he  had  leamed 
that  this  sort  of  poplar  was  common  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  America.    Mr. 
Pontey  adds,  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dickson^s  statement :  ''  As  I  can  now 
recoUect  his  having  so  recommended  the  article,  and  also  having  bought  our 
first  stock  from  him,  in  or  about  the  year  1787, 1  have,  therefore,  good  reason 
to  suppose  his  account  is  in  every  respect  accurate :  indeed,  it  stands  stroncly 
confirmed  by  the  age  of  the  trees  found  on  the  southem  verge,  and  within  his 
route,  as  they  are  much  older  than  those  to  the  south  of  it;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  Messrs.  Dickson  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  recommended  and 
disseminated  a  tree,  the  rapid  growth  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  bemg  highly 
omamental,  will  prove  of  essential  benefit  to  the  couhtry.'*  {PonieyU  Prof. 
Planter,  p.  218.)    This  was  written  in  1813,  when  Mr'.  Pontey  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  book ;  and  the  black  Italian  poplar  has,  smce  that 
period,  been  far  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain  than  any  other  spedes 
or  variety  of  the  genus.     Notwithstanding  this  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being 
a  native  of  North  America,  we  think  (as  we  believe  all  the  white-barked  pop- 
lars,  such  asP.  njgra,P.  canad^nsis,  P.  ^ulaef6iia,P.fasti^&ta,  and  P.  angu- 
l^ta,  to  be  difierent  forms  of  one  species)  that  P.  monilitera  ma;^  have  been 
originated  in  Italy  or  Switzerland,  and  carried  out  to  North  America ;  and,  if 
so,  this  will  readily  account  for  the  English  name  of  black  Italian,  the 
American  name,  mentioned  b^  Michaux  and  Browne,  of  Swiss  poplar,  and  the 
French  name  of  Peuplier  Smsse.    We  have  heard  of  a  plant  of  P.  fastigiata, 
which  appears  to  be  throwing  out  a  side  branch  of  P.  monilifera ;  but  we  are 
not  authorised  at  present  to  state  any  particulars  respecting  it.     The  female 
catkins  of  the  two  kinds  appear  so  much'%alike,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  of  their  identity  as  species. 
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ProperUet  and  UseSf  Soil^  Propagationy  S^c,  The  wood  may  be  applied  to 
the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  species  previously  described;  but,  being  of 
larger  dimeosions,  it  mav  be  considered  as  better  fitted  for  being  used  in  biuld- 
ings.  Pontey  obsenres  tbat  the  tree  is  not  only  an  astonishingly  auick  grower» 
but  that  its  stem  is  remarkably  straight ;  and  that,  with  very  trifiing  attention 
to  side  pruning,  it  ma^r  be  kept  clear  of  branches  to  any  required  hei^t.  For 
these  reasons,  he  considers  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  trees  to  plant  m  roasses 
tn  a  ferdle  soil,  rather  moist.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  describes  the  tree  as  very 
hardy  in  Britain,  and  valuable  for  planting  in  exposed  situations,  or  on  poor 
sandy  soil ;  but  he  adds  that  the  temale  tree  is  objectionable,  the  down  of 
the  seeds  being  a  great  nuisance,  particularly  near  houses ;  as  it  sticks  to 
clothes  and  mrniture  in  a  most  troublesome  manner.  Hence,  the  maie 
trees  should  be  seiected,  not  only  for  plandng  near  a  house,  but  wherever 
omament  is  the  main  object ;  as  the  ilowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  red,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  as  omamcntal  as  those  of  P.  nigra;  while 
the  female  flowers  of  both  species  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  the 
seeds  alike  cottony  and  troublesome.  Were  evlerv  cottager  to  grow  his  own 
fuel,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  that  would  succeed  so  well  for  that  purpose, 
on  a  smali  spot  of  ground,  as  P.  moniiifera.  (See  Gord,  Mag,,  vol.  vi. 
p.  146.)  Cuttings  of  the  black  Italian  poplnr  root  more  freely  Uian  those 
of  the  Canadian  poplar;  and  this,  indeed,  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  two  trees.  The  caterpillars 
of  one  of  the  bombyddeous  moths,  belon^^  to  the  genus  Cerura,  and  re- 
garded  (correctly?)  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  as  identical  with  the  English  C. 
turcula,  the  kitten  moth,  (^Abb.  and  Smith,  Int,  of  Georgia,  t.  71.,  and  our 
J!g,  1518.)  feed  on  this  popUr,  both  in  America  and  Europe.     The  cater- 


•^/  \ 


pillar  (a),  which  is  green  and  brown,  when  disturbed,  shoots  out  of  the  end  of 
it«  forked  tail  two  soft  orange-coloured  threads.  Early  in  August,  having 
become  much  larger  (6),  it  sh^s  its  skin,  and  tums  green  striped  with  white. 
In  a  few  days,  it  encloses  itself  in  a  case  made  of  chips  of  the  wood  (c), 
which  it  attaches  to  a  branch,  and  which  looks  somewhat  like  a  slug,  out  of 
which  the  moth  (d)  makes  its  escape  at  onie  end. 

>a«ured  a  tree  growing  In  the  garden  oT  Mr. 
en  planted  25  yeara,  and  found  it  60ft  higb, 
11  wa«  light.  and  onlr  about  1  ft  deep,  on  a 
her  tree  at  Huddenfleld,  ulanted  by  bimcdf 
ind  GonUincd  34  ft  of  timber.  {Fbrat  Pru. 
b  avenue  of  theae  treea  in  the  Jardin  dea 

i,  dlameter  of  the  tnink  4  fk.  5  in.,  and  of  the 
neter  oi  the  trunk  S  ft  8  In.,  aod  of  the  head 
Uft  high.  diamcter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and 
{  yean  planted,  it  ii  40ft  hlgh ;  in  Dortet. 
[h,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  la.  and  of  tbe 
Ift  high.  with  a  trunk  5 ft  in  diaraeter;  in 
54  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft 
E,  SS  jem  old,  it  ia  S5  ft  high ,  in  Cbediire, 
ftlgbthire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,«0  yean planted, 
yeon  planted.  tt  ia  77  ft  high,  the  diameter 
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ofthetrankdLft,  i 
it  U  80ft  high ;  ii 
thetruiikeOiD.,M 
pUuited,iti«23ft.  I 
•hire,  in  the  Olaij 
near  Hawiclc,  one  i 
tains  130  (t  of  tim 
girt  of  6ft.  11  in., 
planted.  it  u  96  ft 
pUnted,  it  it  40ft 
ItUTSfthigh,  dli 
Botanic  Garaen,  5 ' 

lO    yearS  OIU,    It  U  I^im     u>^«i,    •«•«    *•««•*«»««    v>     kuv    uui&a^     «  *»•,    au^w  w>    M««    M  1.111«   «I   >»•        «u    umTHkBM, 

at  Munich,  In  the  Engllih  Oarden,  90  yeart  pbmted,  it  U  50ft  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
SOin.,  andoftheheadl5ft 

1  11.  P.  FASTiGiA^TA.     The  fastigiate,  of  Lom^r(fy,  PoplaT. 

Ident^taUfan     ~ " 

Synonumet.  Sfp. 

P/.,4.p.«:  lca 

Mcsnck  Wi  1. ; 

F.  it4Uca  V  le, 

Peuplier  pi  U. 

TheSexa.    I  m- 

bardy,  wh«  tf., 

Tol.  xiL)  in 

1827,  a  tini  og 
many  thou( 

BngrhvinfM.  In 

^.  1520L,  d  Ith 

•ceda  ripe;  ral 
•iie ;  and  ^,  a  alngle  flower  magnifled. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  S^c,  A  very  distinct  kind,  haying  the  form  of  the  cypress  tree, 
from  its  brancbes  beinff  gathered  together  a^ut  the  stem.  (Wilii, )  Petiole 
compressed.  Disk  ofleaf  deltoid,  wider  than  long,  crenuJated  in  the  whole 
of  the  edge»  even  the  base;  glabrous  upon  both  suHaces.  {AU,  Hort.  Kew,y 
and  Spreng.)  Leaves  in  the  bud  involutely  folded.-  A  tree,growing  to 
the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  120ft.»and  sometimes  tol50ft.  Introduced 
firom  Itely  into  Britain  about  1758,  and  flowering  in  March.and  April. 
{Ait.  Hort.  Kew.) 

Detcription,  ^c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  b  readily  distinguished  from  ali 
other  trees  of  this  genus  by  its  talf  narrow  form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of 
horizontal  branches.  The  trunk  is  twisted,  and  deeply  furrowed;  and  the 
wood,  which  is  smali  in  (juantity  in  proportion  to  tne 
heiffht  of  the  tree,  is  of  little  worth  or  duration,  bemg 
seldom  of  such  diraensions  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sawn 
up  into  boards  of  a  useful  width.  The  leaves  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  P.  nigniy  and  the  female  catkins  to 
those  of  P.  monilifera;  tne  male  catkins  resemble  tiiose 
of  P.  nigra,  and  have  red  anthers,  but  are  considerably 
more  slender.  One  diflerence  between  P*  fastigiata  and 
P.  nigra  is,  that  the  former  produces  suckers,though  not 
in  any  great  abundance;  while  the  latter  rareiy  produces 
any.  P.  fastigiata,  also,  in  the  climate  of  London,  pro- 
trudes  its  leaves  eight  or  ten  days  sopner  than  P.  nigra. 
The  male  catkins  of  P.  festigiata,  wetted  and  laid  upon 
paper,  stain  it  of  a  deep  green.  The  rate  of  growtb  of 
P.  fasdgiata.  when  planted  in  a  loamy  soil,  near  water, 
is  very  rapid.  In  the  village  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire,  a  tree,  planted  by  a  man  who,  in  1835,  was  still 
living  in  a  cottage  near  it,  was  125  ft.  high,  having  been 
planted  about  50  years.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  but  of 
short  duration ;  for,  though  a  tree  from  one  of  the  original 
cuttings  brought  home  by  Lord  Rociiford  still  exists  in  a  vigorous  state  at 
Purser^s  Cross,  yet  the  trees  at  Blenheun,  and  other  places,  planted  about 
the  same  time,  or  a  few  years  afterwards,  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Geographvy  History,  ^c.  The  Lombardy  popUir  is  considered,  by  Signor 
Manetti  and  others,  as  wild  in  Italy,  particuiarly  m  Lombardy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po;  because  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  that  river  overflows  its 
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banks,  and  carries  off  part  of  the  surface  soil,  so  as  to  expose  that  which  has 
lain  covered  for  many  years,  **  fieteat  quantity  of  black  poplars  always  spring 


up ;  and  among  them  are  many  ofthe  cj^ress,  or  Lombaitly,  poplars.' 
idoB,,  Yol.  xiL  p.  569.^  Signor  Manetti,  from  whom  we  quote,  adds :  *'  These 
8ee£  havelain  buried  m  the  soii  for  many  years,  and  were,  no  doubt,  produced 
by  the  forests  which  once  covered  the  txEmks  of  the  Po,  the  remains  of  wfaich 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  plaoes."  (Ibid,)  To  us  it  appears  not  impro- 
bable,  that  the  plants  aliuded  to  may  have  sprung  up  firom  seeds  distributed 
by  the  winds  the  same  season,  as  the  fresh  soil  would  form  a  very  favourable 
mdus  for  their  reception.  The  Lombardy,  or  cypress,  poplar  is  said  to  be  also  a 
native  of  Persia  and  the  Ifimaiayas,  and  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Avicenna. 
Morier  found  it  abundant  in  Persia ;  of  which  country  Bosc  and  some  other 
botanists  consider  it  a  native,  and  thence  to  have  been  mtroduced  into  Italy. 
The  first  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars  planted  there,  Bosc  observes,  wat 
between  Milan  and  Pavia;  and  the  date  of  this  avenue  could,  doubtless,  be 
obtained  from  the  municipal  documents  of  either  or  both  of  these  cities.  It 
is  singulary  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  was  not  mtroduced  into  Tuscany  till 
1805;  a  circumstance  wliich  appears  to  us  strpngly  in  fevour  of  the  sup- 
position  of  its  not  being  indigenous  to  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italj^. 
So  remarkable  a  tree  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Roman  agri- 
cultural  writers ;  and  would,  undoubtedly^  have  been  recorded  by  Pliny,  u  it 
had  been  known  in  Europe  in  his  day.     Into  France  it  was  introduced  in 
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1749;  and.judging  (rom  the  trees  between  Carlsruhe  and  Durlach,  it  must 
have  found  its  way  about  the  same  time  into  Germany.  The  first  trees  im- 
ported  into  France  were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Montargis ; 
and  the  first  avenue  formed  in  Germany  was  that  between  Carlsruhe  and  Dur- 
lach,  described  in  p.  147.    Extensive  avenues  of  this  tree  have  since  been 

Elanted  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Ever^  traveller  in  Pnissia  must 
ave  observed  those  in  the  neighbourhoodof  Berhn.  According  to  the  Hortut 
Kewefuis,  it  was  introduced  into  England  about  1758,  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  from  Turin,  where  he  was  amba^ador ;  and  he  planted  it  at  St.  Osyth'8, 
in  Essex,  in  wliich  county  this  poplar  is  said  still  to  go  by  his  name.  Dr. 
Walker  states  that  cuttings  of  the  Lombardy  popiar  were  first  brought  to 
London  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  vear  1763;  and,  according  to  others, 
the  plant  was  first  imported  as  part  of  the  package  of  some  statuary,  sent  to 
Whitton,  for  the  Duke  of  Argyli,  who  began  to  plant  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1761.  (See  p.  57.)  Cuttings  from  the  trees  raised  by  Lord  Hertford  were 
sent  to  New  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  in  1765;  and  the  tree  was  also  extensively 
distributed  in  Scotland,  some  years  afterwards,  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  who 
brought  the  cuttings  direct  fi*om  Italy  (See  his  Travellmg  Memorandunu,) 
The  tree  has  smce  been  generally  planted  throughout  Europe,  chiefly  as  an 
aTenue,orroadside,  tree;  or  as  an  omamental  tree  among  houses  intowns; 
but  in  part,  also,  for  its  timber. 

ProperUea  and  Uiet.  The  wood,  according  to  Manetti,  is  inferior  to  that  of  P. 
nigra ;  but  it  wiil  do  vexy  well  for  packing-cases.  The  branches,  he  adds,  are 
of  very  little  use  either  K>r  fuel  or  vine-props ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  culture 
as  a  usefiil  tree  in  Lombardy  is  now  verv  generally  abandoned  in  &vour  of  that  of 
P,  nigra.  (Gard.Mag,,  vol.xii.  p.570.)  When  Arthur  Young  travelled  in  Italy, 
he  found  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  grew  to  the  height  of  40  tt.  in  8  years ;  and 
that  in  12  years  it  was  fit  to  cut  down  for  building  purposes.  Rmers,  small 
beams,  studs,  boards,  &c.,  brushed  over  with  coal  tar  and  brick-dust,  laid  on 
hot,  have  «tood  sixteen  years  without  the  least  decay.  In  twenty  years,  he 
says,  the  tree  will  produce  a  trunk  2  h,  in  diameter,  which,  being  cut  down,  is 
sawn  green  into  tbin  boards,  ^in.  or  a  -^in.  in  thickness,  for  packing-cases, 
and  similar  uses.  AII  the  vessels  in  which  grapes  were  carried  home  firom 
the  vineyards  were  formerly  made  of  Lomt^dy  poplar  planks,  about  2in. 
thick ;  but  they  are  now  formed  of  the  wood  ot  P,  nigra.  Such  vessels 
last  30  or  40  years ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness,  are  manageable, 
however  large  and  long  they  ma^^  be.  A  4-wheded  cart  is,  in  general» 
covered  with  one  of  them ;  and  it  contains  about  15  cwt.  of  grapes.  In 
France,  both  the  Lombardy  and  black  Italian  poplars  are  formed  into 
fences  by  being  planted  when  the  plants  are  about  6  ft.  high,  in  lines 
6  in.  apart.  The  stems  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  rod,  about  3ft. 
firom  the  ground ;  and  a  fence  is  thus  produced  the  first  season.  After  the 
trees  composing  the  fence  have  grown  five  or  six  years,  they  are  cut  down,  and 
afibrd  a  verv  considerabie  bulk  of  timber,  fit  for  slight  agricultural  buildings, 
fencing,  and  fuel.  In  some  cases,  the  trees,  instead  of  being  cut  down,  are 
thinned,  and  those  that  remain  are  sufiered  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  not 
being  cut  down  till  the  expiration  of  dghteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  this  mode 
is  only  followed  when  the  fields  endosed  are  of  such  a  size  as  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

In  Britain,  the  great  use  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  as  a  tree  for  plantine 
among  houses,  and  where  it  is  required  to  form  a  contrast  with  round-headed 
trees  in  omamental  plantations.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in 
streets,  and  among  houses  in  towns  and  villages ;  fix)m  the  little  space  occu- 
pied  by  its  branches,  which  are  compressed  about  the  trunk,  so  as  not  to 
mterfere  with  the  w^Is,  nor  to  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the  windows. 
The  next  best  popUrs  for  this  purpose  are  the  balsam  and  Ontario  poplars ; 
and  the  observadons  which  we  are  about  to  quote  in  fevour  of  the  use  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  in  scenery  will  also  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  these  two 
spedes.     The  employment  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  for  contrasting  with 
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round-headed  trees  has  been  iUustrated  by  Mr.  John  Thompsony  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Gardener^s  Magazmc ;  of  which  paper  the  foUowing  is  an  abs- 
tract,  with  some  explanatory  additions : — The  Lombardy  popiar»  considered 
as  a  tali  conical  mass  of  foiiage,  becomes  of  great  importance  in  scenery,when 
contrasted  with  round-headad  trees.  It  is  a  known  rule  in  the  composition 
of  iandscape,  that  all  horizontal  lines  should  be  balanced  and  supported  by 
perpendicular  ones ;  and/hence,  the  bridge  in  JSg,  1521.,  displaying  a  long  and 


conspicuous  horizontal  line»  has  its  eflect  greatly  increased  by  the  poplars 
plaiited  on  each  side  of  it.  Not  only  the  lines  of  the  bridge  are  bolanced 
and  supported  by  the  upright  poplars,  but  lengthened  and  pleasine  reflec- 
.  tions  from  the  water  are  produced ;  which,  bredcing  the  horizontal  gleams 
of  light,  not  only  produce  variety  and  richness,  but,  by  increasing  the  len^ 
of  the  perpendicular  lines  formed  by  the  poplars,  confer  a  degree  of  sublimtty 
.  on  the  picture :  since  it  is  allowed  by  all  writers  on  the  material  sublime, 
from  Burke  to  Dugald  Stewart,  that  gredually  taperin^  objects  of  great  height 
create  the  emotion  of  suUimity.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  at  Blenheun, 
where  the  poplar  b  an  acoDmpaniroent  to  all  the  bridges,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  to  that  viaduct,  near  Woodstock,  where  the  water  first  enters  the  park : 
this,  seen  fi^om  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  fbrms  a  landscape  of 
much  beauty  and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  the  island  in  the 
lake  at  Blenheim  is  as  much  at  variance  with  good  taste  as  the  planting  at 
the  bridge  is  conformable  to  it.  It  is  covered  with  tall  poplars,  forminea  mass 
which  seems  too  big  for  its  base;  and  whicb,  fi-om  its  stiffand  upright  form, 
is  too  strongly  opposed  to  the  varied  outline  of  the  surrounding  wood  and 
watery  and  destroys  all  breadth  of  effect.  How  much  more  affreeable  it  would 
have  been,  to  have  looked  down  from  the  bridce  on  an  ismnd  varied  with 
small  groups  of  ivell-selected,  low,  round-headed  trees  !  Lombardy  poplars 
may  be  advantageouslv  pLanted  wherever  there  is  a  continuaoce  of  horizontal 
lines ;  but  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  part  of  those  lines,  and  to 
seem  to  grow  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  break  or  oppose  them  in  too  abrupt 
a  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  stable  or  otlier  agricultural  building,  where  tne 
prindpal  mass  extends  in  length,  rather  than  in  height,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
plant  Lombardy  poplars,  or  other  tall  fastigiate  trees,.immediateIy.befoTe  the 
Duilding;  but  they  will  have  a  good  effect  when  placed  at  the  sides,  or  behind 
it,  as  shown  in^.  1522.  This  poplar  is  very  generally  planted  in  front  of 
the  suburban  cottages  and  residences  which  are  to  be  found  within  a  few 
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miles  firom  tbe  metropolb ;  six  or  eight  poplars,  taller  than  the  house,  often 
obstructmg  its  view,  and  oyerpowering  and  diminishing  it  by  their  magnitude 
and  stiffhess ;  while  a  few  low  trees,  such  as  thoms  and  labumums,  mixed 
with  lilacs  and  other  shmbs,  would  hare  formed  subordinate  groups  and 
masses  to  the  house,  and  servcKl  to  increase  its  effect  in  the  landscape.  This 
poplar,  or  some  equaDy  fastigiate  tree,  should  appear  in  all  plantations  and 
befts  that  are  made  with  aview  to  picturesque  effect ;  as  in^.  1523^  where 

1523 


the  outline  is  varied  as  weli  as  the  face  of  the  plantation.  Masses  of  round- 
headed  trees,  such  as^.  1524<.,  though  theyroight  be  seen^to  advantage  m 
some  situations,  when  grouping  vrith  other  obiects,  yet,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  are  quite  uninterestmg,firom  their  duU  and  monotonous  appearance; 
but  add  the  poplars,  as  in^.  ]524<  a.,  and  you  immediately  create  an  interest, 
and  give  a  certain  character  to  the  group,  which  it  did  not  before  possess. 
The  causes  are  these : — The  poplars,  whicn  are  taller  than  the  other  trees,  are 
8o  distributed  as  to  break  the  mass  into  several  eroups,  each  terminating  in  a 
point;  and  the  central  group,  being  lai^r  than  the  others,predominate8  over 
them,  and  forms  the  mass  into  a  whole.    The  pointed  heads  of  the  Lombardy 


poplars  also  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  round  heads  of  the  other  trees, 
and  break  the  too  uniform  line  exhibited  in  the  sky  outline  of  ^.  1524.  The 
branches  of  the  poplars,  rising  stiffly  upwards,  contrast  witb,  and  render  mofe 
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g;raceful,  the  hoiizontal  or  pendent  masses  of  the  round-headed  trees;  and 
the  stems  of  the  poplars,  being  clear  of  branches  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
other  trees,  form  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group.  (Gard. 
ilf<^.,  vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

Ae  admirable  effect  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  when  planted  so  as  to  contrast 
advantageousiy  with  horizontal  lines  in  architecture,  may  be  seen  in^g.1525., 
wfaicb  is  a  view  of  the  artificial  ruins  of  a  Roroan  aqueduct,  in  the  gardens  of 
Schwezingen,  in  Baden.  In  this  view  may  be  also  seen  how  drooping  trees, 
auch  as  the  weeping  willow,  may  be  harmonised  with  spiry-topped  trees,  by 
the  intervention  of  round-headed  trees  and  shrubs.  F^,  1526.  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  overpower  a  building  by  planting  Lombardy  poplars  near  it ;  this  being 
actually  the  case  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  town  of  Carlsruhe,  viz.,  the 
Ettlinger  Tbor,  of  which^.1526  is  a  portrait.  Fig.  1527.,  the  Tivoli  Garden, 
at  Viennay  sbows  too  many  Lombardy  poplars,  in  proportion  to  the  round- 


beaded  trees :  and  Jig,  1528.,  the  ch&teau  de  Neuviller,  near  Nancv,  shows 
the  Lombardy  poplar  overpowering  a  mansion ;  while^.  1529.,  a  sketch  by 
Gilbert  Laing  Meason,  from  the  background  of  a  landscape  by  Domenichino, 
shows  two  Lombardy  poplars,  judiciously  introduced  as  a  supporting  mass  to 
the  tower,  which  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  building.  FSg,  1530.  and 
Jlg.  1531.  are  views  of  Pere  laChaise,  showing  the  substitution  of  poplars  for 
cyprene^in  a  cemetery ;  and^.  1532.  the  entrance  to  the  botanic  garden  at 
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Munich,  shows  their  use  in  varying  the  margin  of  plantations.  These  examples 
may  senre  to  show  how  easy  it  is,  by  means  of  the  Lorobardy  poplar,  to  add 
to  the  effect  of  a  landscapej  or  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  its  diflerent  parts. 
In  short,  the  Lorobardy  poplar,  like  the  weeping  willow  and  birch,  is  a  most 
dangerous  tree  in  the  hands  of  a  planter  who  has  not  considerable  knowledge 
and  good  taste  in  the  composition  of  landscape.  We  have  been  induced  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  more  than  we  should  haye  done,  from  seeing  the 
frequent  misapplication  of  the  tree  in  the  neigfabourhood  of  London,  as  wdl 


as  its  good  effiects  in  various  instances.  We  shonld  like  to  see  it  much  more 
common  in  towns,  and  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries,  and  much  less  frequent 
in  suburban  gardens.  In  the  grounds  of  extensive  residences  in  the  country, 
it  ought  to  be  sparingly  introduced,  unless  the  object  be  to  recail  the  idea  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  suttableness  of  the  Lombardy  pophur  for  planting  in  towns  and  cities 
arises  nbt  only  from  its  narrow  form  and  vertical  direction,  but,  also,  from  its 
nature ;  which,  like  its  congener  the  P^pulus  nigra,  admits  of  its  thriviiu 
even  among  coal  smoke,  where  most  other  trees  would  die,  or  become  stunted 
and  diseased.  The  elevation  of  the  tree  is  also  favourable  for  inviting  and 
protecting  singing-birds,  in  proof  of  which,  a  writer  in  the  MtfgazmeofNeUural 
JSutory  ^vol.i.  p.  4<l6.)  observes  that,  in  the  towns  of  America,  *'  the  song  of 
the  Baltunore  oriole  f  Oriolus  baltimdrus)  is  little  less  remarkable  than  his 
fine  appearance,  and  tne  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.    His  notea 
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consist  of  a  clear  mellow  whistley  repeated  at  short  intervals  as  he  gleams 
among  the  branches.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plaintiveness  and  mnveU 
extremely  interesting.  Since  the  streets  of  some  of  the  American  towns  have 
been  planted  with  Lombardy  poplarsy  the  orioles  are  constant  visitors, 
chanting  their  native  '  woodnotes  wild/  amid  the  din  of  coaches,  wheeibarrowsy 
and  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  of  a  bawling  oysterwoman." 

A  corious  phenomenon  is  represented  b^  Mr.  Murray  as  taking  place  with 
this  poplar.  Speaking  of  the  raining  tree  m  the  Island  of  Hierro,  which  sup- 
plies  tne  inhabitants  as  well  as  inferior  animals  with  water»  he  accounts  for 
this  effect,  by  stating  that  a  cloud  of  vapour  from  the  sea  is  impelled  towards 
the  tree ;  and,  being  condensed  by  its  foliage,  the  rain  falis  into  a  laige  tank, 
from  which  it  is  measured  out  by  individuals  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the 
authorities  of  the  island.    The  same  efiect,  Mr.  Murray  aU^es,  takes  place 


with  very  tali  trees  of  this  species  surrounded  by  fbg  in  this  country.  '*  In 
confirmation  of  a  circumstance  prima  facie  so  incredible,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
here  to  record  a  phenomenon,  witnessed  by  myself,  equally  extraordinary.  I 
had  firequently  observed,  in  avenues  of  trees,  that  the  entire  ground  engrossed 
by  their  shady  foliage  was  completely  saturated  with  moisture ;  and  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  fog,  when  the  ground  beneath  their  pale  was  completely 
parched,  the  wet  which  fell  from  their  branches  more  resembled  a  gentle 
shower  than  any  thing  else ;  and  in  investigating  the  phenomenon,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  entirely  electrical,  I  think  the  elm  exhibits  this  feature 
more  remarkably  than  any  other  tree  of  the  forest.  I  never,  however,  was 
more  astonished  than  I  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1828,  on  witnessing 
a  very  striking  example  of  this  description.  I  had  taken  an  early  walk  on  the 
road  leading  itom  Stafibrd  to  Lichfieid ;  a  dense  fog  prevailed,  but  the  road 
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was  dry  and  dusty»  while  it  was  quitS  otherwise  with  the  line  of  a  few  Lom- 
bardy  poplars ;  for  from  them  it  rained  so  plentifully»  and  so  fast,  that  any 
one  of  them  might  have  been  used  as  an  admmible  shower-bath,  and  the  con- 
stant  stream  of  water  supplied  by  the  aggregate  would  (properly  directed)  have 
sufficed  to  tum  an  ordinary  miU."  {Mag,  Nat,  Hitt,  voi.  iv.  p.  34.) 

Ih  British  nurseries,  hedges  for  shelter  are  frequently  formed  of  the  Lom- 
bard^  poplar ;  in  which  case  they  are  cut  over  at  a  certain  height,  and  regulariy 
cut  in  on  each  side,  so  as  to  fom  a  verdant  wail,  8ft.  or  10  ft.  hieh,  18  in. 
wide  at  bottom,  and  6  in.  wide  at  top.  It  is  an  excellent  tree  for  sheltering 
or  shading  eitiier  fields  or  gardens  in  a  f!at  country ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  plant  it  at  a  sufficient  distance ;  and,where  shelter  is  wanted  withovit  shade, 
not  to  xntroduce  it  on  the  south  side  of  any  garden  or  orchard,  unless  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twice  its  ordinary  height. 

The  hombaTdy  poplar,  when  Gilpin  wrote  his  Forett  Scenery^  which  was 
previously  to  1780,  had  l>een  only  seen  by  that  agreeable  writer  as  a  young 
tree.  •*  Within  these  few  years,"  lie  says, "  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  graces 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  has  been  much  introduced  in  English  plantations.  It 
seoms  to  Itke  a  British  soil,  and  its  yonth  is  proniising ;  but  I  nave  never  seen 
it  in  full  maturity.  Its  conic  form,  as  a  deciduous  tree,  is  peculiar.  Among 
evergreens,  we  find  the  same  character  in  the  cvpress ;  and  both  trees,  in  many 
situations,  have  a  good  effect.  The  cypress,  oiten,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  breaks  the  regularity  of  a  wsdl  or  a  pediment,  by  its  conic  form :  and 
the  poplar  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  no  doubt,  has  the  same  effect  among  its 
deciduous  brethren,  by  forming  the  apex  of  a  clump ;  thougli  I  have  been 
told  that,  in  its  age,  it  loses  its  shape,  and  spreads  more  into  a  head.  The 
oldest  poplars  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim.  They  are  not  old 
trees,  but  are  very  tall,  and,  I  l>elieve,  still  preserve  their  spiry  form.  One 
beauty  the  Itaiian  popiar  possesses,  which  is  almost  peculiar  in  itself;  and 
that  is  the  waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  Most  trees,  in 
this  circumstance,  are  partially  agitated :  one  side  is  in  rest,  while  the  other  is 
in  motion.  But  the  Italian  popkr  waves  in  one  simple  sweep  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather  on  a  lady's  head.  All  the  branches 
coincide  in  the  motion :  but,  in  painting,  I  know  not  that  I  should  represent 
any  kind  of  motion  in  a  tree,  except  that  of  a  violent  storm.  When  the  blast 
continues  for  some  time,  when  the  black  heavens  are  in  unison  with  it,  and 
help  to  tell  the  story,  an  oak  stndning  in  the  wind  is  an  object  of  picturesque 
beauty;  but  when  the  gentle  breeze,  pressing  upon  the  quivenng  poplar, 
bends  it  only  in  easy  motion,  while  a  serene  sky  indicates  the  heavens  to  be 
at  peace,  there  is  nothing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  motion  of  the  tree :  it 
seems  to  have  taken  its  form  from  the  infiuence  of  a  sea  air,  or  some  other 
malign  impression ;  and,  exhibiting  an  unnatural  appearance,  disgusts.  One 
thing  more  I  should  mendon  with  regard  to  the  Italian  poplar ;  which  is,  that, 
although  it  sometimes  has  a  good  effect  when  standing  singly,  it  genmdly  has  a 
better  when  two  or  three  are  phinted  in  a  clump."  {Forett  Scenery,  vol.i.  p.  58.) 

The  Lomliardy  poplar,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  though  extreroely 
fatiguing  to  the  eye  when  it  lines  the  road  for  many  miles,  as  it  does  very 
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generaDy  in  France,  and  occasionally  in  Italy,  is  ofiten  a  very  bcaudful  and 

natiural  accompaniment  to  buikiines.    "  We  have  observed/'  he  says/'  a  verj 

whimstcal  effect  produced  by  the long  rows  of  these  poplars  in  France,  when 

seen  crowning  a  distant  elevation,  where  they  have  had  to  us  all  the  appear- 

ance  of  an  army  drawn  up ;  and  we  remarked  that  this  whimsical  deception 

y&ry  frequently  occurred.    (Lauder^s  Gilpiny  voL  i.  p.  1 16.)  Mr.  Sang  considers 

the  Lombardy  poplar  as  a  '^  very  uely  tree;''  a  circumstance  which  we  are 

rather  surprised  at  in  so  enliglitened  an  observer.    The  prevalence  of  these 

popiars  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  other  places  in  England,  he  says,  he 

found  tiresome  in  the  extreme.     Cobbett  asserts  the  poplars  to  be  a  "  very 

worthless  &mily  of  trees;*'  and  he  adds,  **  That  well-known,  great,  strong,  u£ly 

thine,  called  the  Lombardy  poplar,  is  very  apt  to  fiumish  its  neighbours  witb  a 

iurplus  population  of  cateipiUars,  and  other  abominable  insects.     ( IVoodlandM,) 

Poeticai  and  legendary  AUutions.      Some  authors  make  Lombardy  popbrs 

the  trees  into  which  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  were  changed.    The  unhappv 

virgins,  say  they,  in  their  despair,  clasped  their  hands  above  their  heada,  till 

th^became  fixedyand  with  the  long  hair  which  hung  down  and  covered  them 

like  a  veil>  changed  into  leaves  and  branches»  from  which  their  tears  stream 

incessantly.     Notwithstanding  the  poetr^  of  this  idea,  the  Lorobardy  poplar 

could  not  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by  Ovid ;  since  it  has  certainly  been  either 

originated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Italy  at  a  comparatively  raodern  period,  and 

consequently  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.    The  spiral  form  of  this  poplar» 

and  the  manner  in  which  it  waves  in  one  mass,  have  been  noticed  by  several 

of  our  modem  poets.    Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of 

**  Tbe  poplar*!  shoot, 
Which,  like  a  ftather,  waTei  from  head  to  fbot;^ 

and  Barry  Comwall  says, — 

««  Tlie  poDfaiT  tbere 

Shoott  up  iti  iplre,  and  ■bakes  it«  leavei  i*tbe  mo 
FantasticaL** 

The  Isie  of  Poplars,  in  the  Marquis  de  Girardin*s  gardens  at  Ermenonville, 
is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  chosen  by  Rousseau  for  his  own 
grave.  The  island  is  about  50  h.  long,  and  30  ft.  broad,  and  is  situated 
at  one  end  of  a  large  lake.  The  only  trees  planted  on  the  island  are  Lombardy 
poplars.  A  plan  of  the  uland  may  be  seen  in  the  EncychpcBdia  o/Gardenmg,  ed. 
1835,  p.  86. ;  and  a  view  of  the  island  and  the  tomb  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  Girardin*s  Euay  on  Landscape,  &c 
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SoU,  SUuaHony  Sfc,    The  Lombardy  poplar  will  only  thrive  on  a  tolerablj 

good  soil,  and  wUl  not  attain  a  lai^e  size,  except  in  a  situation  wbere  to  a 

good  soil  is  joined  proximity  to  water.    In  the  climate  of  London,  it  grows 

with  such  rapidity,  that  care  is  required,  when  it  is  introduced  in  omamental 

plantations,  to  thin  it  out,  or  cut  it  down,  so  that  its  form  may  not  prepon- 

derate  in  the  landsciu>e.     In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  most  parttf 'of 

Scotland,  it  does  not  thrive. 

Statiitict.  Recorded  Trees.  Dr.  Walker  inflntioni  a  tree  on  tbe  bordeiB  ctn.  oinal,  near  Brutfdi, 
which,  in  15  years,  attained  the  belgbt  of  80ft,  witb  a  trunk  from  7  ft.  to  8ft.  in  circumferenoe. 
Anotber  tree, at  NUbet,  in  Berwickshire,  bad, in  1795,  attained  tbe  beight  of 60 ft.  in  96years ;  witb  ' 
a  tnink  6  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  fhrni  tbe  ground.  The  largest  tree  tbat  Sir  Tnomaf  Dick 
Lauder  knows  of  in  Sootland  stands  on  tbe  lawn,  a  iTttle  below  tbe  Castle  of  Tamawa.  in  Iforaysbifc 
PbiUips  says  the  most  extraoidinary  LorolMudir  pofrfars  wbich  be  bad  seen  were  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Seine,  near  Rouen.  Tbey  bad  not  been  planted  more  tban  80  years ;  *'  yet  tbeir  belgbt  is  sucb,  as-to 
make  It  quite  awftil  to  walk  in  tbe  aTenuea."  iSuL  Flor.t  toL  ii.  p.  ISS.).  We  wrote  to  our  Alend.  tbe 
Abb4  Oosicr  of  Rouen,  for  some  accodnt  of  tbese  trees ;  and  bis  antwer,  dated  Marcb  4Cb.  1897, 
states.  on  tbe  autbority  of  M.  Dubreuil,  Consetrator  dcs  Promenades  publlques,  ftc,  tbafc  they 
grow  in  alluTial  soil,  and  are  150  ft.  bigb.  A  tree,  planted  in  1758,  In  tbe  St.  Peter^i  Nursery,  Can. 
terbury,  was  blown  down,  Mr.  Masters  informs  us,  during  tbe  burricane  of  Nor.  S9. 1896L  Thetrunk 
was  upwards  of  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  flrom  the  groand,  and  at  6ft.  It  was  4  ft.  4  i&  In  diamcter. 
It  was  nearly  100  ft.  in  beigbt,  very  symmetrically  ftmned,  and  from  the  nortbera  and  westero 
entrances  to  Canterliury  was  an  object  of  considerable  attraction.  The  wood  of  tbe  tnmk  was  in  a 
oompleCe  state  of  decay.  and  bad  produced  an  abundanoe  of  Poljhporus  Ignllaius  Ibr  sereral  yean  past 
Ejtisting  Treet  In  England,  in  tbe  environs  of  London,  at  Ham  House,  Essex,  it  is  110  ft.  higta, 
witb  a  trunk  3  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Ounnersbury  Park,45  years  planted,  it  is  84  ft.  bigb,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  8|  ft. ;  at  Whitton,  it  is  115  ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettleeomb^  18  years  oM,  it 
U  eSft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  7|  ft. :  in  Surrer,  at  Walton  upon 
Tbames,  5fi  years  planted,  it  is  llOft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft  8  ia  :  in  Cambridgeshlre, 
in  tbe  parisb  of  Oamlingay,  it  is  90  ft.  bigh,  tbe  dUmeter  of  tbe  trunk  2ft.  lOin. :  in  tbe  Carabridge 
Botanic  Garden,  it  is  100  ft.  bigb,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  aO  ft. :  in  DeobigE. 
shire,  at  LUnbede  Hall,  50  years  pUnted,  it  U  73  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Stt  ft.,  and  of  tbe 
head  19  ft. :  in  Durbam,  at  Soutbrad,  18  years  pUnted,  It  U  45  ft.  higb:  in  Oloucestershire,  at  Dodding. 
too.  it  is  aSft.  bigb,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.;  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  40  years  pUnted,  it  U 
80  ft.  hlgh,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  t  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  14  ft. ;  in  Leicestershire,  at  Donnington 
Park,  60  years  planted,  it  U  88  ft.  higb  :  in  Oxfordsbire,  in  tbe  Oxford  Botanlc  Oarden,  it  is  80  ft. 
high,  the  dUmeter  of  tbe  trunk  3^  ft.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft. ;  In  the  Tillage  of  Oreat  Tew  aie  some 
trees  which  arelS5ft.  high,  plantcd  about^years  ago,  by  a  labourer  wbo  still  llTes  neartben  : 
in  Pembrokesbire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  35  years  old,  it  U  80  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft., 
and  tbat  of  the  head  ISft. :  in  Radnorsbire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  18  years  old,  it  U50ft  bicb  ;  in 
Staffbrdsbire,  at  Rolieston  Hall,  it  U  88ft.  blgh,  witb  a  trunk  Sift.  in  diameter;  in  Suffblk,  at 
Finborougb  HaU.  80  ycars  planted,  it  U  90ft.  bigh,  tbe  dUmeter  of  tbe  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  bead 
80  ft.:  in  Warwicksblre,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  70  years  pUnted,  UU  85ft.  bigb,  tbe  dUmeter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  IS  ft.  :  in  Worcestersbire,  at  HagleT,  9  years  planted,  it  U  19  ft.  bigb  ; 
at  Croome,  30  years  pUnted,  U  70  ft.  bigb :  hi  Yorkshire,  at  Orimston,  14  yearsplanted,  it  U  60  ft. 
high  ;  at  Knediin^,  11  yearspUnted.  it  U  S4ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  OU^ow 
BoUnic  Oarden,  16  years  pUnted,  it  U  65  ft.  bigh ;  in  Renftewsbire,  at  Nortb  Barr,  30  years  pUnted, 
it  is  70  ft.  hlgb  ;  in  CUckmannanshire,  In  tbe  garden  of  tbe  Dollar  Instltution,  12  years  planted,  it 
U  26  ft ;  hilnTemess^bire^  at  Cowan,  45  years  planted,  it  is  75  ft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
1  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  12  ft. ;  in  Pertbshire,  at  Taymouth,  It  U  100  ft.  bigh,  the  dUmeter  of  tbe  trunk 
lft.2ln.,  and  of  the  bead  18ft. ;  in  Ross-sblre,  atBraban  Castie,  it  U  70 ft.  bigb,  tbe diameter  oT 
tbe  trunk  2  ft.  In  Ireland,  In  Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  U  30ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  ia  in  dUmeter.  In 
tbe  Isle  of  Jersey,  In  Saunders^s  Nursery.  10  yean  planted.  it  is  36  ft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
lft.,andof  thehead  19ft.  In  France,  at  Ermenonville,  in  the  Isle  of  Poplars,  are  several  80  ft. 
bigh.  In  Belgium,  at  Obent,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  80  ft.  bigh.  In  ^out.  at  WbrUtx,  60 
years  old,  it  U  60  ft.  bigb,  wltb  a  trunk  1|  ft.  in  diameter.  In  BaTaria,  at  Municn,  in  tbe  EnglUb 
Oarden,  25  years  old,  It  is  45ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.,  and  of  the  bead  10  ft.  In 
Prussla,  at  Berlin,  in  tbe  Botanic  Oarden,  60  years  oM,  It  U  eoft.  bigb,  with  a  tnink  2ft.  in 
diameter.  In  Italy,  in  Lombazdy,  at  Monsa,  40  yean  oU,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2i  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  10  ft. ;  at  Belgiosa,  near  PsTia,  80  years  planted,  it  U  70  ft.  blgb,  the  dUmetcr 
oftbetrunk2a7in. 

Commercial  Siaiutics,    Plants,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  are  8i.  per  hun- 
dred  in  the  London  nurseries ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  to  60  cents  each. 

^  12.  P.  ANGULA^TA  AU.     The  angled-^ncW,  or  Carolina,  Poplar. 

IdeHt^eatkm.    Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  I.,  a  p.  407.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  39a  ;  Michx.  Aib..  3. ;  North  Amer. 
SylTa,  2.  p.  224.  ;  Pursh  H.  Amcr.  Sept.,  2.  p.  619.;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
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^xSSTMamekWeiiaefuL.  8a,  Wmngenk.  Amer..  85. j  P.  macropbfna  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit  1836; 
>.  telMmffera  MIU.  DM.,  Na  6. :  IflMiMippl  Cotton  Tlree.  Amer. 

Tke  Sema.  A  ptont  at  Amptoa  Hall,  SufRdk,  and  one  in  tl>e  Londoo  Horticuttural  Sodety*t  artio- 
retum.  are  both  of  the  male  mx.  Michaux  the  elder  hM  briefly  dewribed  the  flowert  of  both  Mxee, 
in  hli  A  Bor.  Amer.4  but,  m  Hichauz  the  mq  ttates,  in  hii  Vortk  Amer.  Sjftvot  that  hU  Ikther 
had  oonfounded  P.  ansuUUa  and  P.  canadteiis  toflether  in  his  Flora,  we  cannot  be  nire  that  the 
part  deecripUTe  of the  flowen  under  P.  anfuULU  relatM  to  thii.  It  is  given  below,  in  the  luppotitioa 
that  it  may. 

EiuraeimgM.  Michx.  Aib.,  3.  1 18. ;  Morth  Amer.  Sylva,  8.  t  91;  Du  Ham.  Aib.,  8.  t  991  C  ».  ; 
CatMb.  Carol.,  L  t  99. ;  our  ^.  1533. ;  and  the  platM  of  thy  tree  in  our  iMt  Volume 

rc,  CkaT,^  S^c.  Bud  not  reeinous,  green.  Shoot  angled,  with  wings. 
of  leaf  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  toothed  with  blunt  teeth  that  have 
the  point  incurved»  glabrous :  upon  the  more  vigorous  shoots,  the  disk  is 
heart-shaped,  and  very  large.  (Punhy  and  Michx.jun.^  The  elder  Michaux*8 
description  of  the  flowers  under  P.  angul^ta  is  as  foflows  :  — **  Male  flowers 
polyandrous ;  female  flowers  rather  distantly  placed  upon  the  rachisyglabrous ; 
the  ovary  subglobose."  This  description  is  liable  to  the  exception  above 
noted.  In  Mutyn^s  MiUer^  the  male  catkins  are  sud  to  be  like  those  of  P. 
nigra,  and  the  anthers  purple.  P.  angul^ta,  in  North  Americay  is,  according 
to  Pursh,  a  tree  about  80  (t.  high;  its  branches  are  very  britde,  and  its  leaves 
are  very  lai^.  It  is  wild  in  morasses  on  the  banks  of  rivers  between  Virginia 
and  Florida,  imd  on  the  MississippL  Introduced  into  England  in  1738,  and 
flowering  in  filarch. 

VarieHei» 

1 P.  n.  2  ndva  Audibert.  —  The  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural  Society'8  Garden  being  only  2  ft.  high,  we  are  unabie  to 
state  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  the  species. 
¥  P.  a.  3  Medim  Booth.  —  A  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  collection, 
received  under  this  name,  in  1836,  from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg, 
is  not  yet  quite  1  ft.  in  height. 
DescripHon,  ^c.    The  shoots  of  this  species,  when  young,  are  extremely 
succulent;   and,  as  they  continue  growing  late  in  tne  summer,  they  are 
frequently   kill^  down  several  inches   by  the  autumnal  frosts.     After  the 
Iree  has  attained  the 
height  of   20  ft.  or 
30  ft.,  which,  in  the  , 
climate  of  London,  it 
does  in  five  or  six 
years,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case;  because  the 
shoots  produced  are 
^  shorter  and  less  suc- 
culent,  and,  of  course,  better  ripened.     Accordin^;  to  Mchaux,  the  leaves, 
when  they  first  unfold,  are  smootn  and  brilliant,  7  in.  to  8  in.  long  on  young 
plants,  and  as  much  in  brcadth;  while  on  trees  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high  they 
are  only  one  fourth  the  size.     The  petiole,  compressed  in  tlie  upper  part, 
renders  the  leaves  easily  tmtBted  by  the  wind.    "  The  annual  shoots  on 
young  trees  are  very  thick,  distinctly  striated,  and  of  a  green  colour  spotted 
with  white;  on  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  even  of  the  seventh  6r 
eighth,  years,  the  traces  of  the  fturows  are  still  observable:  they  are  indicated 
bv  prominent  red  lines  in  the  bark,  terminating  at  the  insertion  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  ultimately  disappear  with  the  growth  of  the  branches.     This 
character  belongs  also  to  the  cotton-wood  {P.  canad^nsis);  but,  besides  the 
difference  of  their  general  appearance,  the  two  species  are  distinguished  by 
their  buds :  those  ot  the  Carolina  poplar  (P,  angumta)  are  short,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  destitute  of  the  resinous  substance  which  covers  those  of  the 
cotton-wood  (P.  canadensis),  and  of  which  the  vestiges  remain  till  late  in  the 
season.     The  wood  of  P.  angul^ta  is  white,  soft,  and  considered  of  little  use 
in  North  America.      As  an  omamental  tree,  it  forros  a  very  stately  object '; 
but,  from  the  brittleness  of -the  branches,  tbey  are  very  liable  to  be  tom  off 
by  high  winds.    In  the  climate  of  Paris,  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  Uie  ter- 
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minal  branches  of  trees  are  liable  to  l»e  injured  by  severe  firost;  but  in  tha 
climate  of  London  this  chiefly  applies  to  planta  in  the  norseries.  The  Cafo- 
lina  poplar  roots  froro  cuttings  with  some  difficulty ;  and,  thereforey  in  Bridsh 
nurseriesy  it  is  commonly  propi^ted  by  layers.  In  omamental  cdantations» 
it  ought  always,  as  Miller  advises,  to  be  planted  in  situations  wnere  it  will 
be  sheltered  by  other  trees ;  and,  where  it  is  wished  to  att^  its  fuU  size»  it 
ought  always  to  be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  near  water.  Ld  North  Aroericay 
wbere  it  ffrows  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  it  is  accompanied  bv  the  Tax6- 
dium  dlstichum,  N^ssa  biflora,  i4^cer  nkbrum,  Cltrya  aquiitica>  Qu&cus  lyrkta, 
Pdpulus  canad^nsis,  and  P.  heteroph/ila. 

StaHttfrt. 
aodofthehi 
TOfthlgh.d 
pbtntad,  It  U 
oCthetnmk 
hich.    InUi 

Fdpnhum 
fiOyeenold, 
84  yean  plai 
Austria,  at  ' 
ootheLeytt 
InBaTaria,  < 

.  CommerckU  SUUMct,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries»  are  1«.  Oif.  each  ;  at 
BoUwyller,  I  firanc  and  50  cents  ;  at  New  York,  20  cents. 

S  13.  P.  hbtbropht'lla  Ir.    The  variou8-«&apMi-leaved  Poplar  Tree. 

Identifieaiiim.    lio.  Sp^  PL,  lifii. :  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  L,  5.  p.  407..  ed.  2.,  &  p.  597. ;  Mlchx.  FL 

Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p.  Sil ;  WiUd.  Aih.,  833.,  Sp^  PL,  4.  pi  80& ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sepc,  S.  p.  619. ; 

Spreng.  Syrt.  Veg.,  S.  pi  8M. 
SiMomyma.    P.  miflia,  fbUi*  amplis,  alllt  oordllbrmibui.  aliie  tubrotuDdit,  primovibiie  toneDtotto 

Grm.  Firg.,  191157.;  P.  cordifbUa  Binrg$dorf,  Lodd.  CaL,  edit  189&  ;  P.  arg^ntea  UkOu.  Nortk 

Anur.  Sg&a.  2.  p.fi3i5.  t  97.;  Cotton Tree,  JtfSdkr.  N.A.  8. 
The  SeM,    Michaux  the  elder  has  noticed  aome  ciuuracten  of  the  llowen  oT  both  eexet  in  bli  cba- 

racter  of  the  •peclet  In  -the  FL  Bor.  Amer. ;  and  thej  will  be  found  trantlated  in  our  ipeciflc 

charader.    Only  the  male  ia  in  Britith  gardena. 
Sngraoingi.   Michx.  Aib.,  8.  t  a ;  Micbx.  North  Amer.  Sylra,  8. 1 97. ;  N.  Ou  Ham..  8L 1 6L ;  and 

aarjlg.  ISSl 

Spec.  Char,y  ^e,     8hoot  round,  tomentose.     Leaf,  while  young,  tomen- 
tose ;  afterwards  less  so,  or  gbibrous.    Petiole  but  slightly  compressoJ.    Disk 
roundish  ovate,  having  a  small  sinus  at  the  base,  and  being  slightly  auricled 
tbere  (or,  as  Biichaux,  jun.,  has  expressed 
it,  with  the  lobes  of  the  base  lapped,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  junction  of  the  petiole), 
blunt  at  the  tip,  toothed;  the  teeth  shal- 
lowy  and  having  incurved  points.    Maie 
flowers  polyandrous.    Female  flowers  gla- 
brous,  situated  distantly  along  the  glabrous 
rachis,  and  upon  long  pedicels.  (Michjp.  i 
ten,,  and  Pursh.)     A  tree,  a  native  of  / 
North  America,  from  New  York  to  Caro-  ! 
lina,  in  swamps,  and  more  particularly  in  \ 
the  country  of  the  IUinois,  and  on  the 
westem  rivers.    It  grows  there  to  the 
height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.;    flowerin^  in 
April  and  May.     It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1765;  but  we  have  never  seen 
plants  of  it  higher  than   5  ft.  or  6  ft. ; 

though  a  specimen  tree  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and  another  at  Syon, 
must  have  been  planted  more  than  50  or  60  vears ;  and  though  it  is  said  by 
Bosc  to  be  a  loity  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able  species,fTom  the  particular  character  of  its  leaves,  which,  diough  as  large 
as,  or  lar^r  than,  those  of  P.  angulata,  and  somethinf  resembHng  tl^m  in  out- 
line  and  in  position  on  the  branches,  yet  have  nearly  cylindricai  footstalks, 
and  theirdisks  hanging  down  on  each  side  from  the  midrib  in  a  flaccid  manner, 
not  observable  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus.    According  to  Michaux, 
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the  tninlui  of  trees  of  thii  kind,  in  North  Americay  are  covered  with  a  yery 
thick  and  deeply  furrowed  bark.  The  young  branchea  and  the  annual 
afaoots  are  roundy  instead  of  behog  angular,  like  those  of  P,  angul^ta,  P. 
canad^nsisy  and  P.  monilifera.  The  leayesy  while  rery  young,  are  covered 
with  a  tbick  white  down,  which  gradually  diaappears  with  age,  tiU  the  leavea 
at  laat  become  perfectlv  smooth  above,  and  slightly^  downy  benc^.  They 
are  bome  on  long  petioles ;  the  diska  are  often  6  in.  m  length»  and  as  much  in 
breadth ;  of  a  thick  nature,  denticulated  and  heart^shaped,  with  the  lobes  of 
tbe  base  lapped,  so  as  to  conceal  the  junction  of  the  petiole.  The  catkins 
are  drooping,  and  about  3  in.  long,  which  is  aboat  half  the  length  of  thoae  of 
P.  angullta.  **  The  wood,"  Michaux  adds, «"  is  soft  and  light,  with  the  heart 
yellowish,  and  incUntng  to  red;  and  the  young  branches  are  fiUed  with  a  pith 
of  the  same  colour.  The  tree  is  said  to  flourish  in  France,  where,  as  in 
America,  its  wood  is  held  in  little  esteem.  Both  in  Prench  and  British  nur* 
series,  it  is  propagated  oniy  b^  inarching  and  by  layers.  It  well  deserves 
culture  as  an  omamental  tree,  m  rich  rooist  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
where  its  large  leaves  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  tom  by  the  wind.  The 
male  catkins  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  and,  being  yery  thick,  thouj^ 
not  yery  long,  thev  make  a  fine  appearance,  firom  their  rich  browmsh  red  and 
yellow  colour.  Flant8,in  the  London  nurserie8,are  2t.  6d,  each;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  2  francs  ;  and  at  New  York,  80  cents. 

!E  14.  P.  BALSAMi^FBBA  L,    The  balsam-beariug  Poplar,  or  Tacamahac 

Tree. 

Uenafieatkm,  Un.  SritT^.,  45.,  Mat.  Hed.,  215. :  FaO.  FL  Roii.,  l.>  67.  L  41. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed. 
SL,  5.  pi Sg7. ;  WiUd.  Aib^ S9a,  Sp.  Fl., 4.  p.  806. ;  Michz.  Artn, Si  Votth  Amer.  Sylya, 2. pi  837. 
t  98.  i  Punb  FL  Amer.  Siept,  2.  p.  618. 

bac,  Amer. ;  le  BMimier,  Fr. }  Peupiiei 

r. 

ftMude  If  figored  in  Pidlai«'i  Flora  Jb». 

m  found  in  a  caUin  of  oCherwiae  male 

t.  Edmunds,  prerioiuly  tol890,  which 

ler  mentioni  tbat  a  tree  in  theClielMa 

1, 8. 1 98.  £  M  Du  Ham.  Artk,  ed.  noT., 
591 ;  Trew  Ehret,  1 4&  ;  Calert)i  Car., 
Jlg.  168&  at  tbe  male  plant  -,  fig.  1536.  of 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c,  Shoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Petiole  round.  Disk  of 
leaf  ovate-acuminate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrated  with  adpressed  teeth ; 
deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  on  the  under  one,  and  tomentose 
there,  but  rather  inconspicuously.so,  and  netted  with  glabrous  veins.  Sti- 
pules  subspinescent,  bearing  gum.  Stamens  16,  or  more.v  (JVUld.,  Michx, 
jun.,  and  obs.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  in  Dahuria  and 
Altai.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  as  early  as  1692,  in  the  Royal  Gbrdens 
at  Hampton  Court.  (AU,  Hort.  Kew.)  It  flowers  in  Marcb,  in  North 
America  (Pursh');  in  April,  in  England  (AU.  HorL  Kew.);  and  the 
female,  in  Dahuna,  in  May.  (Pallas,)  In  the  climate  of  London,  accordinff 
to  Miller,  the  male  flowers  come  out  in  long  catkins  in  April  and  May,  and 
h\\  off  soon  after :  their  stamens  are  numerous,  irr^cular  in  height,  and 
crowned  with  bearded  anthers  of  a  purple  colour»  The  hennaphrodite 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  upon  long  slender  peduncies, 
in  very  loose  catkins,  having  a  leaf^  involucre  under  each,  which  is  oval 
and  entire;  and  from  the  bosom  of  that  arises  tlie  peduncle,  which  is  very 
short.  Upon  the  top  is  placed  the  petal,  or  calyx  (or  nectary,  according 
to  Linnseus),  shaped  like  a  wide  cup,  having  a  style  in  the  centre,  and  two 
stamens  on  one  side,  terminated  by  pyramicbl  purple  anthers.  The  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  oval  capsules,  termmating  in  a  point,  and  en- 
closing  downy  seeds.  (Mart.  MiU.) 

Varieties. 

5E  P.  &.  2  vimindUs ;  P.  vimin^Iis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  P.  «aiicifi&lia  Hort. ; 
P.  iongifolia  Fischer,  PaU.  Ross,,  t.  41.  B;  is  anative  of  Altai,  with 
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slender  twiggy  branches,  and  leaves  neariy  lanceolate.  There  are 
plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  arboretum. 

tV,b,3  lai^oUa  Hort.  has  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  those  of  the 
species.  There  b  a  tree  of  this  kind,  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society'8  Garden,  12  ft.  higb. 

S  P.  b.  4  intffrmidia  Hort.,  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  4 1 .  A,  is  a  native  of  Dahuria, 
with  stout,  short,  diick  branches,  knotted  with  wrinkles ;  and  ovate, 
long,  and  rather  narrow  leaves ;  and  generally  attaining  only  the 
heigbt  of  a  lai^  shrub.  There  is  a  plant,  in  the  London  Horticut 
turai  Society*s  Garden,  lOfit.  high,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  P.  b.  viminMis. 

*iF.b.5 suaveolem;  P.  suav^lens  FUcher^md  Lodd.  Co/., ed.  1836.  The 
new  sweet-scented  poplar  of  the  nurseries.  —  The  plant  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  is  not  1  ft.  high ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
idendfy  it  in  any  other  coUections ;  thoujgh  it  must  have  been  plen- 
tiful  in  1834,  since  in  the  wholesale  priced  Catalogue  of  the  ELen- 
sington  Nursery  for  that  year  the  pnce  of  plants  is  stated  to  be 
10«.  per  hundred. 

S  P.  b.  6  JoUii  van^diit  Miller  has  varie- 

Sted  leaves.    There  is  a  tree  of  this 
od  in  the  London  Hordcultural  8o- 
ciety's  Garden. 

DescripHon.  The  bidsam  poplar,  in  North 
America,  accordinf  to  Mchaux,  attains  the 
height  of  80  ft.,  wim  a  trunk  3  fb.  in  diameter, 
and  roots  spreEiding  close  under  the  surface,  and 
throwing  up  numerous  suckers.  In  Siberia,  ac- 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  is  only  a  middle-sized  tree ; 
and  in  Dahuria  and  Altai,  a  low  tree,  or  large 
shrub.  According  to  Franklin,  in  the  northem 
parts  of  North  America,  the  trunk  of  the  balsam 
poplar  attains  a  greater  circumference  than  that 
of  any  other  tree.  The  head  of  the  tre^  in 
North  America,  is  conical;  but  in  Russia  it  is 
roundish.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  an  ash-^ 
coloured  bark;  and  the  wood,  in  Siberia,  is  said 
to  be  reddish,  being  closer  and  a  little  harder 

than  that  of  other  poplars.  In  the  moist  plains  of  Dahuria,  the  tree  is 
shrubby,  because,  according  to  Pallas,  the  grass  is  annually  fired  there ;  and 
the  young  shoots  of  all  the  trees  being  thus 
injured,  theyare  seldom  found  rising  with  a  clear 
stem.  In  the  sprine,  the  balsam  poplar  is  known 
from  all  other  species  by  the  fine  tender  yellow 
of  its  ieaves  when  they  are  first  developed ;  the 
abundance  of  the  yellow  glutinous  balsam  with 
which  the  buds  are  covered,  the  very  strong 
odour  which  this  balsam  difibses  throughout  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  comparadvely 
rifid  and  rastigiate  habit  of  growth  orthe  tree, 
which  approaches,  in  the  latter  respect,  nearer  to 
P.  fastigiata  than  any  other  species.  When 
mature,  the  leaves  become  of  a  deep  green  colour 
above,  and  of  a  rusty  silvery  white  beneath. 
This  is  oneof  the  hardiest  of  poplars,though  not 
of  rapid  erowth ;  excqnt  the  first  three  or  four 
years  in  the  nursery.  Bosc  observes  that  bota^ 
nists  oflen  confound  this  spedes  with  P.  c4n- 
dicans;  but  that  cultivators  never  do  so,  from 
the  very  difierent  manner  of  its  growth,  and  from 
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the  greftter  difBculty  that  is  fbiind  in  propagatine  it.  The  tree  is  wild  in  Lower 
Canada,  more  particularly  between  Quebec  and  Hud8on*s  Bajr;  and  in  various 
places  between  lat.  47^  and  49^  It  is  not  verv  common  about  Montreal ;  and 
18  rare  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  1n  Franklin'8  JF^st  Jounuw^  it  is 
8tated,  that  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Uie  Great  Slave  Lake ;  and  that  Macken* 
zie  River  has  been  named  Rivi^re  aux  Liards,  from  the  abundance  of  the  tree  in 
that  quarter.  It  also  constituted,  Captain  Franklin  observ^,  *'  the  greatest  part 
of  the  drif^  timber  that  we  observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Its  Cree 
name  is  Matheh-metoos,  which  means  the  ugly  poplar.*'   (Firtt  Jouma/,  Scc^ 

5.  753.)  The  balsam  popiar  was  first  brought  from  Canada  to  the  Ismnd  of 
ersey,  and  propaffated  there.  8ix  of  these  plants  were  sent  to  Caroline, 
consort  to  Oeorge  IL,  in  the  year  1731»  under  the  name  of  arbre  de  la  reine 
One  of  these  was  given  by  the  queen  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and,  bdng  planted 
in  the  Botanic  Giu*den  at  Chelsea,  it  soon  produced  male  catkins ;  but  no 
female  or  hermapiutxiite  ones,  till  about  the  year  1760.  This  poplar  waa 
introduced  into  Scotland,  accordin^  to^  Dr.  Walker,  in  1768,  havmg  been 
raised  in  a  nursery-ground  at  Leith,  in  that  year,  from  seeds  sent  from 
Canada.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white  and  sofl,  and  not  used  in  the  arts 
by  the  Canadians,  according  to  Michaux;  but  Franklin  observes  that,  thou^ 
it  bums  badly,  and  gives  iittle  heat,  when  green,  its  ashes  yield  a  krge 
ouantity  of  potash.  The  balaam  from  the  buds  used  formeriy  to  be  sent 
from  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  in  sheib,  under  the  name  of 
baume  focot ;  having  been  collected  from  the  trees  in  spriug,  when,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  heat,  it  is  dissolved,  and  collects  into  drops  on  the  points  of 
the  buds.  It  is  of  a  smooth  and  even  texture,  and  is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 
In  Siberia,  a  medicated  wine  is  prepared  from  the  buds,  which  is  diuretic,  and 
considered  serviceable  in  the  sciuvy.  Pallas  states  that  the  grouse,  and 
other  birds  of  that  fieunily,  that  feed  on  the  buds  of  this  poplar  during  winter, 
have  their  flesh  imbued  with  agrateful  balsamic  flavour.  In  Europe,  the  only 
application  of  this  tree  is  to  omamental  purposes ;  and  though,  when  it  grows 
ola  and  scrabby,  it  may  merit  the  Cree  name  of  **  ug\y  poplar,*'  yet,  when 
young,  few  trees  can  be  compared  with  it  in  the  beginnmf  of  summer,  either 
for  the  light  rich  yellow  green  of  its  foliage^  or  the  nne  bdsamic  odour  which 
proceeds  from  both  the  leaves  and  the  ouds.  In  scenery  of  Umited  extent, 
and  when  the  round-headed  trees  and  buildings  are  comparatively  smaU,  or  of 
medium  size,  the  balsam  poplar  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as.  the 
Lombardy  poplar.  (See  p.  1663.)  The  balsam  poplar  is  readily  propagkted 
by  suckers,  which  it  sends  up  in  abundance ;  or  by  cuttines,  which,  however, 
do  not  strike  so  readily  as  those  of  the  other  poplars.  ft  wili  grow  in  any 
soil,  but  it  prefers  one  moist  and  rich,  and  a  sheltered  situation. 


Cammmial  StatisHcs,    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  4f^.  high,  are 
Ht,  per  hundred ;  and  of  the  new  sweet-scented  variety,  lOs.  per  hundred. 
.  At  BoUwyiler,  plants  are  I  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  20  centa  each« 
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t  15.  P.  CA^MDICANS  Ait.    The  wfaitish^mM^  haliom^-Uanng^  or  ChUario, 

Poplar. 

UadUcaSkm.  Alt  Hort  Rew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  p.  406.,  ed.  8.,  fi.  pi  897^  WiUd.  Arb.,  831.,  Six  PL,806L ; 
Mlchx.  ArtiL;NorthAiiMr.S]rWa,8.pi239.tl«.i:8.{  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Scpt,  SL  p.  GlS.  |  l^mog! 

^fiMmymX'  P.  macrophflU  LMl.  In  Xnetfe.  qfPUnUi^  p.  SfO.,  and  Lodd.  Cai.,  18»;  P.  UtifMU 
Mrnnch  Meik.,  p.  SS8.;  P.  ontarifotU  De^ BorL  Pmr.,  md  Lodd.  CmL,  1896 :  P.  eoediu  Ladd.CmL^ 
1886 ;  P.  canadinsU  Manck  Weitienet.,  81.,  but  not  of  Mkhe,  which  U  P.  lcTlgikta  IFftUrf. :  Balm 
of  Oflead^Tree,  BottomfVortk  Amer. :  FeupUer  lUrd,  Cnnadai  PeuplUr  i  FeuiDca  ▼emitata,  fV. 

T%e  Seaei.  The  maU  U  Ln  tbe  Londoo  Hortiooltaral  Soetety*t  Oaiden ;  the  iainate  U  in  the  Duke 
of  WeUington'1  garden  at  AptUy  House,  Londoa 

C«r<n^-   Cate&  Car.,  1. 1  31;  Michz.  Artai ;  Mfchz.  North  Amer.  Sylra,  8.  t  g&  C  8L ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.f  4^.  8hoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Stipules  gummy.  Pe- 
tiole  compressed  in  its  upper.  part^hairy  in  many  instances.  Disk  of  leaf 
heart-ahaped  at  the  base,  ovate,  acuminate ;  serrated  with  blnnt,  unet^ial 
teeth ;  S-nerred  ;  deep  green  on  the  upper  gurface,  wbitish  on  the  under 
one,  on  wfalch  the  vems  appear  reticiuate.  Infloresoence  similar  to  that 
of  P.  balsamffera  (^Mickx.jun.^  Ptarth,  Spreng.^  and  obs.)  Tbe  disk  of  the 
leaf  18  thrioe  as  large  as  that  of  P.  balsamiferB.  (Miihx.jun.)  A  tree, 
«ttaining  the  height  of  40ft.  or  50 ft.,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  or  dOin.  in 
diameter,  in  tbe  states  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
sbire;  flowering,  with  tbe  balsam  poplar,  in  March.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1772,  and  is  frequent  m  gardens. 

Descriptumf  4rc.    The  Ontario  poplar  bears  a  close  ffeneral  resemblance  to 
die  balsaro  poplar :  it  has  the  rigid  fastigiate  habit  of  that  tree,  its  fine  fra- 
srance,  and  its  property  of  throwing  up  numerous  suckers ;  but  it  differs 
from  it,  in  havmg  very  large  hef^rt-sbaped 
leaves,  and  in  attaining  a  lai^r  size,  both  ., 
in  its  native  country,  and  in  British  gardens.  \ 
The  buds  are  covered  with  the  same  balsaniic  | 
substance  as  those  of  P.  balsamffera ;  and  | 
the  leaves  are  of  the  same  fine  yellow  colour  [ 
in  spring,  and,  like  those  of  the  balsam  poplar,  \ 
preserve,  at  all  stafi^s  of  their  growth,  the 
same  shape.    The  foliage,  when  mature,  is 
tufled,  and  of  a  dark  green ;  the  disposition 
of  the  branches  is  somewhat  rigid  ana  Lrregu- 
lar;  which  last  drcumstance  prevents  the 
foliage  from  massing  weU  together,  and  gives 
the  tree  rather  an  inelegant  appearance.  Tbe 
trunk  is  covered  with  a  smooth  greenish 
bark,  which  becomes  darker  with  age;  the 

wood  is  aaft;  and,  like  that  of  the  balsam  poplar,  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
producing  potash.  Midiaux  never  found  tbe  tree  in  forests  in  America, 
nor  was  he  able  to  discover  where  it  was  indigenous;  but  he  found  it 
growing  commonly  before  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  country.  Pursh 
mentions  New  England  as  theplace  where  he  had  seen  it  in  a  living  state.  In 
Brittsb  gardens,  it  has  very  trequently  been  oonfounded  with  the  balsam 
poplar ;  and  the  same  thing,  Bosc  informs  us,  oflen  happens  in  France.  Bosc 
strongly  recommends  tbis  tree  for  its  shade,  and  the  fragrance  with  which 
H  penumes  the  air  in  sprin^.  It  is  readiljr  propagated  by  cuttinss  or  suckers, 
but  will  not  attain  a  largo  size  unless  on  ricn  soil  near  water ;  though,  as  the 
Toots  creep  along  the  surface,  the  soil  need  not  be  deep. 

atatkHct.  InSngUnd,lnBuckinghamahir&  atTempUHoaie,40yeanpIanted,ltU70fthlgh; 
the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  tlie  head  80  ft. ;  in  Dot bam,  at  Soutbend,  7  yean  pUnted,  It 
U  fiOft.  bi^  ;  in  HertfonUhire,  at  Cheahunt,  18  yeanpUnted,  it  Is  46ft.  bigh  ;  in  Nottinghan. 
ehire,  at  Clumber  Park,  10  jevn  planted,  it  U48ft  high ;  in  Warwicktblre,  at  WhlUey  Abbey, 
7  yeava  planted,  It  U  84  ft.  high.  In  ScotUnd,  near  EdHiburgh,  at  the  Experimental  Gaiden,  InTar. 
Mth,  9 jreanpUnted,  it  is  83ft.  higb  i  in  Firethire^  at  DanTbristle Park,  9  yeart  pUnted,  it  U 83 ft 
high  ;  in  Sthiingahirt,  at  Oallender  Park,  16  yean  ftented,  it  ii  70  It  hlgh  In  IreUnd,  at  Dublb», 
In  the  OUsnerin  BoUnic  Oarden,  30  yean  pUnted,  it  U  30  ft.  bigh.  In  OcmuuiT,  at  Vienna,  in 
the  garden  of  BJiron  Loudon,  30  yean  old,  It  U  84ft  high.    Prioe of  pUnti  aa  in  P.  baUamff^ 
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CHAP.  CIV. 

OF  THB   HARDT   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF   THB  ORDER  MTULA^CEJB. 

Thbsb  are  included  in  two  genera,  the  duuractera  of  which  are  thns  giTen 

hy  South:  — 

A^LVVS  7\nim.  Bamn  flowen  numerous,  aggregate,  in  a  loose  cylin- 
drical  catkin,  imbricated  every  way.  Calyx  a  permanent  wedge-sliaped 
scale,  S-floweredy  with  2  very  minute  lateral  scales.  CoroUa  composc»  of 
3  eqnal  florets,  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  e\ery  scale»  each  of  onb  peta]» 
in  4  deep,  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  B^ments.  Filaments  4,  from  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  shorter  than  its  segments,  and  opposite  to  them.  Anthers  of 
2  round  lobes. — Fertiie  flowers  fewer,  aggregate,  in  an  oval  firm  catkin, 
imbricated  every  way.  Calyx  a  permanent,  wedge-shaped  scale,  2-flowered. 
CoroUa  none.  Germen  comprcmed,  of  2  cells.  8tyles  2,  parallel,  taper- 
ing,  a  little  prominent,  dedduous.  Stigma  simple.  'Sut  oyate,  bNony, 
compressedy  angular,  widiout  wings,  of  2  cells.  Kemels  solitaryy  ovate, 
acute. — TreeSy  with  leaves  altemate»  stalked,  simple,  wavy  or  cut,  deddu- 
ous,  with  twin  dedduous  adpules.  Catkins  terminal,  {Minicled,  pendulous, 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (^i^-  FL,  iv.  p.  134.)  Natives  of  Europe  and 
NorUi  America. 

BEfrvLA  Toum,  Barren  flowers.  Catkin  cylindrical,  lax,  imbricated  all 
round  with  temate  concave  scales;  the  middle  one  largest,  ovate.  Co- 
rolla  none.  Filaments  10 — 12,  shorter  than  the  middle  scale,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Anthers  roundbh,  24obed. — Ferdle  flowers.  Ca^kin 
similar,  but  more  dense;  scales  horizontal»  pdtate,  dilated  outwards,  3- 
lobed,  3-flowered.  Corolla  none.  Germen  compressed,  bordered,  of  2 
cdls.  Styles  2,  awUshaped,  downy.  Sti^ma  simple.  Nut  oblong,  decidu- 
ous,  winged  at  each  side,  of  one  cdl,  with  a  solitary  kemel. — Trees  or 
shrubs,  venr  hardy,  with  round  slender  branches;  scattered,  stalked,  simple, 
serrated,  dedduous  leaves;  and  a  hard,  often  veiny,  wood.  Bark,  in 
several  spedes,  of  many  fine,  soft,  membranous  layers.  (Eng,  Fi.^  iv. 
p.  153.)    Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia. 

The  alder  and  the  birch  were  made  separate  genera  by  Toumefort,  and  by 
Linnseus  also,  in  his  earlier  works;  but  he  aiterwards  united  both  genera 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  P^tulus.  ^  Modera  botanists»  for  the  most 
part,  foUow  Toumefort;  and  the  following  are  the  distinctive  character- 
isdcs  of  his  two  genera: — In  jS^tuIa,  the  female  catkins  are  cylindrical» 
solitary,  on  simple  pedundes,  and  bear  their  seeds  fumished  with  a  mem- 
bcane  on  each  side.  In  i^^huis,  the  female  catkins  are  oval ;  and  they  are 
bc»me  on  a  branchy  pedunde,  containing  seeds  which  are  not  bordered 
with  membranes.  As  secondary  characteristics,  the  birches  prefer  dry 
phwes,  and  the  alders  moist  situations.  All  the  known  sp^edes  of  alder 
may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four;  and  all  the  spedes  of  birch  which  are 
hardy  in  Enghmd  to  fonr  or  five.  Most  of  the  species  of  both  genera 
flower  and  fiuit  fiedy  m  the  climate  of  London. 

Genus  I. 


sjwy 


i41iNUS  Toum.    Thb  Aldbb.    Lin.  Stftt.  BfonoD^da  Tetrimdria. 

JdiiU^hm.  Tmnt^t,aBSLi  WUId.  Sp.  FL,  4  pi  SM. ;  IbD.   Hltt,  8.  p.  SOa;  Canp.,  Mi  4., 

SmtomifmeM.    JKCute  tpeeict  LiiL  ;  Aune.  Pr, ;  Erle.  Oer. ;  Ontano,  liai. ;  Allto,  Spem. 
Dertoatkm.  _From  ai,  ne«r,  and  Um,  the  eitoe  oT  a  river,  CtWej  in  Mrarenoe  to  Iti  babltat : 
«» alo»,  an  oek :  or,  •ocordng  to  othert,  Arom  oHtur  arnne,  It  thrlTei  by  the 
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Deicripiion,  4rc.  Trees,  rardy  exceeding  the  middle  size;  and  some  so 
low  88  to  be  considered  shrubs.  With  the  exception  of  A.  glutin6sa  lacini- 
kt&  and  A.  cordifolia,  the  species  are  not  very  omamental ;  nor  is  the  timber 
of  great  value,  except  for  the  charcoal  which  may  be  made  jfrom  it  AJl 
the  species  prefer  a  moist  soil,  or  one  in  the  vicinity  6f  water.  A.  glutindsa 
ripens  seeds  freely,  as  do  most  of  the  other  sorts;  but  all  the  latter  are 
generaliy  propagated  bv  layers.  The  only  truly  distinct  spedes  appear  to  ua 
to  be,  A.  glutindsa,  J.  cordifblia,  A.  incana,  A.  oblongata,  and -4.  viridis; 
which  last  seems  an  intermediate  species,  or  connecting  Enk,  between  ^^'inus 
and  J96tula. 

i  1.  A.  oLUTiNo'SA  G€ertn.     The  glutinous,  or  common,  Alder. 


Idetmeaikm. 

t.  Sd.f    8C0t.y  Xf  1«  f    XXUWk   AMHnUy   lOO.  i    XAMU.   VKikf  CU.     JCMO. 

ai^mcmtfmet.  BHulu»  Jnnu»  Hn.  Sp.  Pi,»  ISM.  a,  Fl.  Br.,  lOUL,  Eng.  BoL.  21.  1 160B. :  R  mmr 
rinku  Ehrk.  Arb.,  9. ;  A'\nu»  Saii  Syn.,  US. ;  Aune,  iV. :  gemSne  Etai.  0^  HlerToV  KhwvU 

•    Erie,  Qer:-,   Eltenbooni,  DtiteA ;  Alno,  or  Ontano,  Ital. ;  Allaow  or  Alamo  nino.  Sm. 

BnmramM  Etog.  Bot,  1 150B. ;  Hiuit  ETeL  Syl,  84a  t ;  Oer..£inac.,  1477.  f.  ?  iWlc..  2. 19J  £  • 
Coef.  I^.,  1 1. ;  Dalech.  Hict,  91.  f. ;  our>^.  1540. ;  and  the  plilte  oT  thlc  ipedM  In  our  iLt 
Volame. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.    Leaves  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  wavy,  serrated,  glutinous, 

rather  abmpt ;  downy  at  the  branching  of  the  veins  beneath.    (Eng.  FL,  iv. 

p.  131.)  A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Lapiand' 

to  Oibraltar;  and  of  Asia,  from  the  White  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus;  and 

also,  of  the  north  of  Africa;  flowering,  in  Britain,  in  March  and  April. 

FarieHes. 

f  A.  g.  2  emargmata  Willd.  Bauro.,  p.  19., 

has  the  leaves    nearlv  round,  wedge- 

shaped,  and  edged  with  lieht  green. 

"it  A.  g.3  ladimta  Ait.  Willd.,  1.  c,  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836;  A.  g.  inclsa.  Hort.;  our 

^.1538.,  and  the  plate  of  a  fine  tree  at 

Syon»  in  our  last  volume;  has  the  leaves 

oblong  and  pinnatifid,    with  the  lobes 

acute.    Wild  in  th€  north  of  France, 

pardcularly  in  Normandy,  and  in  the 

woods  of   Montmorenc^,    near  Paris. 

(y.  Du  Ham.)    Thoum,  in  the  year 

1819,  in  the  Nouveau  Cottrt  d*AgrtcuU 

ture,  Btates  that  the  cut-leaved  alder  was 

first  found  by  Trochereau  de  la  Berliere, 

and  planted  by  him  in  his  garden  near 

St.  Oermain,  where  the  stool  still  remains  firom  which  all  the  nurseries 

of  Paris  have  been  supplied  with  plants,  and,  probably,  all  Europe. 

9.  A.  g.  4  quercifbSa  Willcl.,  I.  c,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— Leaves  sinu- 

ated,  with  the  lobes  obtuse. 

2  A.  g.  5  oxyacanthafiUa  ;  A.  oxyacanthtefdlia  Zrociff.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  and 

our^.  1539. — Leaves  sinuated  and  lobed^  smaller  tban  thoseof  the 

preceding  variety,  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 

nawthom. 

!E  A.  g.  6  macrocdrpa  ;  A.  macrocdrpa  Lodd.  Cat,,  1836 ;  has  the  leaves 

and  fruit  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  also  of  more 

vigorous  growth. 

1t  A.g.7  fiBs  variegdtii  Uort.  has  the  leaves  variegated. 

Other  Varieiiet.  There  are  some  other  names  appiied  to  plants  in  the  col- 

lection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  we  think,  can  only  be  considered  as 

variedes  of  A.  glutindsa;.  or,  perhaps,^of  A.  indboa;  but  the  plants  are  so 

small,  that  we  are  unable  to  determme  whether  they  are  sufficiently  distinct 

to  be  worth  recording.    Among  these  names  are,  A.  wgra,  A.  rubra,  A. 

piicdia,  and  A.  unduUSa.    A.  rubra  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Island  of 

Sitcha.  (Annal,  da  Scien.  Nai,,  3.  p.  237.)    Some  of  the  sorts  treated  as 
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«pedes  we  think  onl^  yariedes,  as  we  ba?e  indicated  by 
puttiog  the  letter  g.  ip  parenthe^es. 

DeicripHon,  The  alder,  in  a  wild  state,  even  in  favour- 
able  situations,  b  seldoni  seen  higher  than  40  fit.  or  50  ft. ; 
but  in  uncultivated  ^ounds,  and  in  good  soil  near  water,  ^ 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  upwards. 
This  is  not  onl^  the  case  with  the  species,  but  with  the 
▼ariety  A.  e.  laciniata,  which  forms  a  nandsorae  pyramidal 
tree;  which,  at  Syon,  has  attained  the  heieht  of  63  ft., 
and  at  Wobum  Farm,  near  Chertsey,  is  still  nigher.  The 
bark  of  the  common  alder,  in  oldish  trees,  is  nearly  black, 
and  full  of  clefts ;  the  cdour  of  the  wood  is  white  before 
the  tree  is  eut  down ;  but,  immediately  on  being  cut,  the 
surfitce  of  the  wound  becomes  of  a  deep  red;  soon  fkding, 
however,  into  the  paie  flesh-colour,  which  the  whole  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  cut  down,  takes  when  dry,'and 
retains  ever  afterwards.  The  wood  is  homogeneous,  tender, 
and  without  much  tenacity.  The  branches,  when  they 
are  younff,  and  the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  viflorous  growth, 
have  a  tnangular  form ;  but,  when  mature,  uiey  are  round.  The  bark,  at  tbe 
rising  of  the  sap,  separates  ftom  the  wood  with  very  great  iacility.  The 
leaves,  when  jn  the  bud,  are  folded  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  very  glutinous, 
and  completely  enclosed  by  two  oblong 
stipules  of  a  whitish  green.  They  are  from 
Sin.  to  4in.  long,  and  nearly  os  broad. 
The  petiole  is  about  1  in.  long,  and  pro- 
longed  on  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  in  the  tonn 
of  a  very  prominent  nerve  on  the  under 
side,  irom  which  proceed  to  the  right  and 
left  othor  prominent  nerves,  in  eac»  of  the 
axils  formed  by  which  is  a  little  tuft  of 
cottony  hair.  The  characteristics  of  the 
leaves  of  this  species,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  spedes  of  the  genus,  and 
e^pecially  of  A,  indhia,  is,  that  they  are 
aiways  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  never 

Eointed ;  though  this  distinction  does  not  ' 
old  ^ood  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  A,  g.  lacini^.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  dark  green ;  and  both 
tfae  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  gluttnous  substance,  more  espe- 
ciall V  in  &e  early  part  of  summer.  The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical,  like  those 
of  the  birch,  and  appear  in  the  autumn ;  while  the  female  ones,  which  are  on 
branched  footstalks,  are  of  a  short  conical  form,  like  a  small  fir  cone,  and 
are  produced  in  spring  alon^  with  the  leaves.  On  Mount  Caucasus,  Pallas 
informs  us,  the  female  catkuis  come  out  about  the  end  of  Febfuary ;  but,  in 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  Bilarch  and  April.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  alder, 
in  a  favourable  scnl  and  situation,  is  about  2  fL  or  3  ft.  a  year  for  four  or 
five  years;  so  that  a  tree  10  years  planted  will  frequently  attain  the  height  of 
80  ft.  or  25  ft.;  and  at  60  years  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  The  roots  are  creeping  {  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  throw 
up  suckers.  The  shade  and  failen  leaves  of  this  tree  are  not  injurious 
tograss. 

Oeograpky,  Hittory,  Sfc.  The  common  alder  is  the  most  aquatic  of  Euro- 
pean  trees,  being  found  in  wet  swampy  grounds,  throughout  the  whole  of 
JBurope,  in  ^situations  too  moist  for  even  the  wOlow  and  the  poplar.  In 
meadows,  and  by  river  sides  in  the  plains',  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree ;  but 
on  mountains,  and  in  the  most  nortnerly  parts  of  Sweden,  it  diminishes  to  a 
fihrub.    It  ifl  found  in  the  west,  east,  and  north  of  Aeip  nnd  in  the  noith  of 
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Afirica.  According  to  Punh,  the  common  alder  is  also  a  native  of  North 
America;  in  the  interior  of  Oanada,  and  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  alder 
was  known  to  Homer  and  Theophrastus.  (See  p.  18.)  According  to  Virgily 
it  formed  the  first  materiai  folr  boats ;  and  Lucan  recommends  it  as  a  wood 
proper  for  ship-building.  Virg^  descnbes  the  proper  situation  for  it»  as  on 
the  marein  or  sdll  waters;  and  Yitruvius  recommends  the  wood  for  pUes, 
statine  wat  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  buiit  on  it.  t  Aristotle  mentions  that 
the  auier  was  genearally  barren  in  Greece,  and  only  fertile  in  the  island  of 
Crete;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  alludes  to  the  same  tree.  In  tbe 
time  of  Theophrastus,  the  bark  was  used  for  d^eing  leather ;  and»  in  the  da^s 
of  Pliny,  the  wood  was  employed  for  piles,  which  he  calls  *'  etemai ;"  and  for 
pipes,  for  conveying  water  under  ground,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  tree  was  planted  along  tbe  banks  of  rivers,  to  prevent 
them,  by  its  numerous  roots  and  suckers,  firom  being  washed  away  during 
extraordinary  floods^  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the  celebrated  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  pues  of  this  tree.  It  is  sdll  extensively  used  in 
Flanders  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  piies.  Boutcher,  writing 
in  1780,  informs  us  that,  between  1730  and  1750,  '' vast  quantities  of  aider 
plants  were  brought  firom  HoUand  to  Scotland,  at  a  considerable  price,  and 
unhappily  for  the  owners*,  planted  in  large  tracts  of  mobt  land,  frora  which 
no  retums  suitable  to  the  labour  and  expense  had  been  received."  He  adds 
that  he  would  greatly  have  preferred  ''poplars  and  abeles."  (TreaiuCf  &c., 
p.  111.) 

Propertiei  and  U»et,  NaturaUy,  the  leaves  of  the  alder  afford  food  to  the 
larvae  of  different  species  of  moths,  and  other  insects ;  and  the  leaves  and 
young  slioots  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  goats,  and  aheep,  though  they  are 
not  fond  of  tbem;  and  tney  are  refused  by  swine.  Among  the  lepidopte- 
rous  insects  m^  be  mentioned  several  species  of  the  genus  Hippdrchia 
Fab.  Sat(imi0  Schrank.  (See  Ma^asaine  of  Natural  Hiiton/,  vol.  viii. 
p.  SIO.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  251.)  Clj^us  4Jm  Fab,,  a  coleopterous    ^  ~ 

msect,  is  common  in  the  tmnks  of  oid  alder  trees.  C.  ArietiB 
Fab.,  Oer&mbyx  Ariedi  L.,  Sam.  pl  2.  f.  25.,  and  our^.  154) ., 
is  also  common.  The  tongues  of  borses  feeding  upon  the  alder, 
Linneeus  observes,  are  tumed  black ;  and,  on  that  account,  it 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  unwholesome  for  them. 
The  uses  to  which  the  alder  has  t>een  applied  by  man  are 
various.  The  wood,  though  soft,  is  of  great  diirability  in 
water.  It  weighs,  wben  green,  62  Ib.  6oz.;  half-dry,  48  Ib. 
8  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  39  Ib.  4  oz.,  (^er  cubic  foot ;  thus  losing  1^41 

above  a  third  of  its  weigfat  by  drying,  while  it  shrinks  about  a  twelfth  part 
of  its  bulk.  In  the  Dictionnaire  de»  Eaux  et  ForeU,  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  uncbangeabie  either  in  water  or  earth.  It  is  used  for  all  the  various  pur» 
poses  to  which  soft  honlogeneous  woods  are  generally  apphed ;  viz.  for  tumery, 
aculpture,  and  cabinet-making;  for  wooden  vessels,  such  as  basins,  plates, 
andxneading-trougbs;  for  salx^ts,  wooden  soles  to  shoes  and  pattens,  cloffs  for 
women,  and  simiiar  purposes.  In  France,  sabots  made  of  alder  wood  are 
«moked,  to  render  them  hard  and  impervious  to  the  larva  of  the  beetle  which 
attackfi  that  wood.  The  French,  and  aiso  the  Highlanders,  are  said  to  make 
Ught  chairs  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  have  the  colour,  though  they  have 
not  the  srain,  of  mabogany.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  spK^inff  of  the  wood, 
aays,  ^  U  is  extremely  valuable,  even  when  of  a  smail  size,  tor.  cutting  up 
into  herring-barrei  staves;  and  thus  whole  banks,  in  Scotland,  liave  been 
denuded  every  year  of  this  species  of  timber.  The  old  trees,  which  are  fiill 
of  knots,  cut  up  mto  pianks,  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  curied  maple,  with  the 
advantage  of  presendng  a  deep,  rich,  reddish  tint ;  and,  in  this  state,  they  make 
most  beautifid  tables.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Jthe  alder  tim* 
ber  is  liable  to  be  perforated  by  a  small  beetle ;  it  sbould,  therefore,  if  possible, 
be  prepared  by  immersing  the  logs  in  a  large  hole  dug  in  a  peat  moas,  and  im* 
pregnating  the  water  of  the  hoie  with  a  quantity  of  ume.     If  thia  be  done  for 
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a  (ew  months,  and  tbe  furniture  afterwardi  well  varniahed  over  wtth  what  is 
called  the  French  polish»  it  will  stand  unhanned  for  generations."  (Lauder^i 
GUpm,  vol.  i.  p.  137.)  Wood  of  alder,  which  has  iain  a  long  time  in  peat 
bogs,  becomes  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  as,  in  a  recent  state,  it  readily  receives 
a  black  dye,  whfle,  firom  the  homogeneousness  of  its  texture,  it  wili  take  a 
better  polish  than  soft  woods  do  generally,  it  forms  a  very  common  sulMtitute 
for  that  wood  in  small  articles ;  but  it  has;  always  a  duU  hue,  being  inca- 
pable  of  receiving  the  lustre  of  the  real  ebony.  When  used  in  constructions 
above  ground,  it  ought  only  to  be  placed  in  situadons  where  it  wiU  be  kept 
perfectly  dry :  but  the  great  use  of  the  wood,  on  a  lai^e  scale,  is  for  piles,  as 
loundations  for  bridges  and  other  buildings,  water-pipes,  barrels  of  pumps, 
and  props  for  mines.  The  spray  is  more  durable  than  that  of  most  other 
trees,  when  used  for  filling  drains  in  moist  soiL  Dorsetshire  woodwards 
(woodmen),  Mitchell  observes,  ^  have  nearly  the  same  ada^  applied  to  alder 
poles,  when  peeled  for  rafters,  as  those  of  the  midland  counties  have  for  wiilows 
and  poplars  (see  p.  1637.) ;  viz :  — 

**  Thatcb  me  well,  and  keep  me  dry, 
Heart  of  oak  1  wUl  defy.*^ 

"  Stakes  of  alder,"  he  says,  **  will  not  stand  twelve  months,  nor  will  the  timber 
do  for  posts,  or  anything  else,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  grouhd,  except 
under  water.  The  wocxi,  however,"  he  adds,  **  oui^ht  not  to  be  entirdy  re- 
jected ;"  and  he  recommends  it  as  linings  for  stone-carts  and  wheelbarrows» 
that  are  in  constant  use ;  "  because,  being  soft,  though  it  may  bruise,  it  does 
not  split  by  the  stones  bemg  tumbled  in."  It  makes  better  weather-boards 
than  elm  or  beecb,  because  it  does  not  warp  or  cast.  (DendroL,  p.  55.)  Alder 
hop-poles,  according  to  Ck>bbett,  will  only  last  one  year.  As  tuel,  the  alder 
is  to  the  beech  as  {^  is  to  1540 :  but,  like  other  woods  of  little  vaiue  as 
fuei  for  heating  dweiling-^ouses,  it  is  preferred  for  other  purposes,  where  a 
slow  and  not  Setce  heat  is  required ;  such  as  for  heating  bakers*  ovens,  for 
buming  liraestone  and  chalk,  for  buming  bricks,  &c,  The  charcoal  is  es- 
teemedexcellent fbr making gunpowder ;  but for  domestic  uses  it  is  considered 
inferior,  being  to  that  of  the  beech  as  885  is  to  1600.  The  ashes  yield  at  the 
rate  of  65  Ib.  of  potash  to  1000  Ib.  of  ashes;  which  ranks  it  among  73  other 
woods  that  vield  this  salt,  in  the  67th  degree.  The  bark  on  the  young  wood 
is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  employ^  by  tanners :  and  the  young  shoots 
are  used  both  for  tanning,  and  dyeing  red,  brown,  and  yellow ;  and,  in  combi- 
nation  with  copperas,  to  dye  black.  The  catkins  dye  green ;  and  the  female 
catkins  are  used  by  fishermen  to  sustain  their  nets  above  water,  instead  of 
cork.  In  Hall^s  Iravelt  m  ScoUcmdy  the  author  says  that  the  country  people 
in  the  Highlands  make  their  own  shoes ;  and,  to  avoid  the  tax  on  leatiier,  pri- 
vately  tan  the  hides  with  the  bark  of  birch  and  alder.  (TraveU  m  Scotkmd^yol.  ii. 
p.  401.)  The  fresh  wood  dyes  a  snuff^olour ;  and  the  bark,  dried  and  pow- 
dered,  and  mixed  with  logwood,  bismuth,  &c.,  yields  the  colour  called  b<nie  de 
Parit.  It  is  said  that  the  Laplanders  masticate  the  bark,  and,  with  the  saliva 
80  coloured,  stain  their  leathem  garments  red.  (Syl.  Sketches,  p.  9.)  In  France, 
the  small  roots  are  split,and  woniLed  into  baskets ;  and  the  knotty  parts  of  the 
larger  roots  are  used  for  inlaying  cabinet-work.  Both  linen  and  wooUen 
cloths  are  dyed  black  by  boiling  Uiem  with  the  flowers,  buds,  female  catkins, 
bark,  and  spray,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  water  which  has  been  used 
at  a  smith^s  forge  for  quenching  the  red-hot  iron.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
medidne  as  detersive ;  and  they  are  employed  in  decoctions  and  gargles  for 
daieases  of  the  throat.  Among  the  uses  which  may  be  considered  obsolete, 
are  two  mentioned  by  Pennant ;  viz.  spreading  the  boughs  over  the  fields 
during  summer ;  leaving  them  there  during  the  winter  to  rot ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  March,  dearing  off  the  undecayed  parts,  and  ploughing  the  ground  for 
a  crop  of  com.  The  other  use  is  that  of  strewing  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
on  the  floors  of  houses  to  attract  fleas,  which  are  said  to  be  entangled  in  the 
**  tenadous  liquor,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime.** 
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The  alder  is  planted  to  form  hedges  in  moist  meadowe;  and  it  is  plaoted 
aloDg  the  roargins  of  rivers,  to  kec^  up  the  banks  by  its  numerous  creeping 
roots.  If  the  alder  be  planted  in  a  low  meadow,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  surrounding  it  will  become  boggy  ;  whereaa,  if  ash  be  planted,  the 
roots  of  which  also  extend  a  great  way  in  every  direcdon,  and  run  near  the 
sur&ce,  the  ground  will  become  firm  and  dry ;  though  on  what  principle  theie 
changes  take  place,we  are  not  informed;  and  the  statementis  therefore,  most 
probably,  a  vu^ar  error.  The  chief  use  of  the  alder  is  as  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut 
down  ev^  five  or  six  years,and  made  into  charcoal  for  the  gunpowder  manufac* 
turers.  The  charcoal  is  considered  the  next  best  for  that  purpose  to  that  of 
J?h^wnus  Frdngula,  the  berry-bearing  alder,  the  auae  noir  of  the  French  (see 
p.  537.);  and  plantations  of  the  common  alderare  madeby  the  proprietors  of  the 
gunpowder  manufactories  of  Hounslow,  and  other  placefl^  in  order  to  roake 
sure  of  a  supply.  The  larser  branches  are  made  into  charcoal  (or  the  coarser 
kinds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  spray  for  the  finer  kinds. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  alder.  Du 
Hamel  remarks  that  its  verdure  is  aereeable,  and  its  shade  dense ;  and  that 
its  leaves,  like  those  on  all  plants  wluch  grow  by  water,  remain  on  longer  in 
the  autumn  than  those  of  deciduous  trees  which  prefer  dry  situadons.  In  shel- 
tered  phices,  young  aldfr  trees  irequently  retain  th«r  leaves  till  January. 
Du  Hamel  observes  that,  as  cattle  wnl  never  touch  the  leaves  of  the  alder  as 
long  as  they  can  get  anything  else  to  eat,  it  is  a  good  tree  for  parks,  and 
also  for  hedges ;  and  he  adds  that  it  will  form  very  good  avenoes  in  situadons 
exposed  to  cattle.  As  an  object  for  the  landscape-painter,  the  leaves  of  the 
alaer  do  not  fall  into  fine  masses ;  and  they  appear  too  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  entire  head  of  the  tree.  Nevertheless,  as  Oilpin  observes,  it  is  a 
more  picturesque  tree  than  the  common  willow,  both  in  its  ramifioation,  and 
in  its  foliage :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  says,  it  is  the  most  picturesque  of  anv  of 
the  aquatic  tribe,  except  the  weeping  willow.  **  He  who  would  see  the  alder 
in  perfecdon,  must  foUow  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Snrrey,  througfa  the  sweet 
vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickleham,  into  the  groves  of  Esher.  The  MoIe,tndeed, 
is  far  from  being  a  beautiful  river:  it  k  a  quiet  and  slnggish  stream;  but 
what  beauty  it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  alder,  which  every  where  fruiges  its 
meadows,  and,  in  many  places,  forms  very  pleasine  soenes,  espeoially  in  the  vale 
between  Box  Hill  and  the  high  grounos  of  Norbury  Park.  Some  of  die 
kuvest  alders  we  have  in  En^land  grow  in  the  Bishop  of  Duiiiam's  park,  at 
Bishop-Auckknd.  Tbe  generality  of  trees  acquire  picture0q|ue  beauty  by  age : 
but  it  is  not  ofien  that  they  are  suflered  to  attam  this  pictoresque  period. 
Soroe  use  is  commonly  found  for  them  long  before  that  tune.  The  oak  falls 
fbr  tfae  ereater  purposes  of  man ;  and  the  alder  is  ready  to  supply  a  variety  of 
his  smaUer  wanu.  An  old  tree,  therefore,  of  any  kind,  is  a  cunosity ;  and  even 
an  alder,  such  as  those  at  Bishop-Auckland,  when  dignified  by  aee,  makes  a 
respectable  fi^e."  (Gilp.  Fhr.  Scen.,  i.  p.  69.)  8ir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
fully  agrees  witfa  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  commendation  of  the  alder.  It  is  always 
associated  in  our  minds,  he  says,  ^  with  river  seenery,  both  of  tfaat  tranquil 
descr^on  most  f)requently  to  be  raet  witfa  in  the  vafes  of  Engluid,  and  with 
that  of  a  wUder  and  more  sthrring  cast,  whicfa  is  to  be  found  aoiong  tfae  glens 
and  deep  ravines  of  Scotland.  In  very  many  instance8,'we  faave  seea  It  put 
on  so  much  of  the  bold  resolute  character  of  tfae  oak,  tfaat  it  migfat  liave  been 
mistliken  for  that  tree,  but  fbr  the  intense  deptfa  of  tts  green  faue.  Tfae  Mole 
raav,  doubtkss,  fumish  the  traveller  with  very  beautiful  spedmens  of  tfae  ald^, 
as  it  may  also  fumisfa  an  example  of  tfaat  species  of  quiet  English  scenery  we 
have  aUuded  to ;  but  we  renture  to  assert,  that  no  where  will  the  tree  be 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  on  tfae  wUd  bimks  of  tfae  river  Flndhom,  and 
its  tributary  strearos,  wbere  scenery  of  the  roost  romandc  descripdon  eveiy 
where  occurs.'*  (Laud.  Gilp.,  i.  p.  136.)  The  alder,  Boutcher  characterises 
as  *'  an  ugly  melancholy  tree  ;'*  and,  as  it  is  more  ff equenU^  found  by  stag- 
nant  than  by  running  water,  an  observation  as  old  as  the  time  of  Virgil,  we 
are  ttrongly  mcUned,  thougfa  we  do  not  tfaink  it  ugly,  to  consider  it  as  one  of 
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the  inost  mdancboly  of  deciduouB  trees.  The  looee  negfigent  maniier  in 
whicb  its  dark  duil  green  leaves  are  diatributed  OTer  its  branches,  gires  the 
tree  a  disheTdled  appearance,  at  if  it  were  careleaa  about  itself ;  and,  if  the 
weeping  wiUow  is  to  be  oonsidered  as  repretendng  outward  and  simulated 
grier»  the  alder,  we  should  say,  forou  a  good  emblem  of  the  grief  of  the  heart. 

"  0'er  tiie  swlft  «aten  of  the  nuiiiing  itreem 

The  wiUow  wavei  ita  light  and  gracefUl  fonn, 
Miiuling  a  tnuiilent  riiadow  with  the  gleem 

Ofthe  bright  lunthine—  lHte  a  panlng  ttorm : 
Emblem  of  grief,  whicb,  degant.  refinec^ 
Is  moce  of  outvtMl  ahow  tlun  or  tbe  miod. 

0*er  the  dark  pood,  wboae  millen  boiom  thows 

No  curling  waTes  tqgreet  tbe  paasing  breeie, 
Tba  rigid  alder  lt>  ttiir  imam  tbrowa» 

Oloomy  and  aad,  aa  thougn  it  toora'd  to  pltase  : 
Emblem  of  woe,  too  great  to  be  expreM'd, 
Wbioh  broodaln  •Uonoe^  and  oorrodes  Uie  breaat** 

The  motion  of  the  alder  tree  corresponda  with  its  form ;  being  slidit  and 
partial»  owinf  to  its  rigidityy  and  not  ffraoeful  and  extending  to  the  wh^  tree, 
iike  that  of  uie  willows  and  Lombardy  poplars.  Let  the  reader  only  imagine 
a  pond  with  ita  margin  Taried  by  alders,  and  the  same  pond  varied  by  wiikms ; 
and  then  reflect  on  the  difierence  in  the  impressions  wluch  the  change  of  each 
raakes  upon  his  mind.  The  common  alder  can  never,  with  propriety,  be 
planted  in  ardfidal  scenery,  where  the  object  is  to  imitate  nature  in  an  ar- 
tistical  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  so  as  to  presenre  the  charftcter  of  art. 
The  reason  is>  the  akler  is  so  weli  known  as  an  indigenous  tree»  that  tbe 
artificial  scener^  in  which  it  appears  is  immediately  lowered  to  a  fiEu>«imik 
imitation  of^  or  identificadon  with,  ni^ure.  Where  either  the  geometrical  or 
any  other  gardenesque  method  of  pkntin^  is  adoptc^  howeyer,  this  prindpie 
doea  Bot  appiy ;  nor  wiil  it  hold  good  m  the  caae  of  plantuw  any  of  the 
more  strikii^  ▼arieties  of  the  spedes;  fbr  example,  the  cuMeared  alder^which 
fbrms  a  very  interesting  tree,  and  is  very  fit  for  planting  in  artificial  scenery, 
because  it  is  never  fbund  wild  in  Britain,  and,  fi^om  its  habit  of  growtli,  as 
well  as  firom  the  fbrm  of  its  ieaves,  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  mistaken  for 
tbecominon  alder. 

Poetusal  and  mytikological  Al^ttiont.  Homer,  Virail»  and  other  [)oet8  of 
antiquitv,  firequently  mention  tbe  alder.  Homer  often  alludes  to  it  in  his 
desciipdons  <m  scenery :  — 

I         **  From  out  tbe  oover'd  rock, 
In  liTtng  iUIt  a  guibing  ibunlain  broke : 
Arouod  it  and  above,  for  eTer  green, 
The  buahy  aldert  form'd  a  thady  acene.**  04itw^*  book  ix. 

And  again :  — 

«*  Whert  tilTer  alden,  in  high  arcbei  twined, 
Drlnkthecoolitream,andtrembleinthewind.**  /Mf.,  book  XTii. 

Some  poets,  when  treating  of  the  fable  of  the  Heliades,  assert  that  the 
sisters  of  Phaethon  were  tnrned  into  aklers  instead  of  poplars.  Virgil,  in  one 
his  Echguti  says, — 

'*  Tlke  iltten,  mouming  for  their  brother**  loii, 
Tbebr  bodlea  bM  in  bark,  and  Airr'd  with  moii, 
How  eaiA  a  riilng  alder  now  appean, 
And  o*er  the  Po  diitili  her  gummj  tean.**  DBTOBr't  nrgUt  ecl.  tL 

Cowley  has  adopted  the  same feble:— 

"«Tbe  Phaetbonian  alder  next  took  plaee: 
9C1II  aenilble  of  Ibe  bnnt  yontb*!  dlMnct, 
8he  lorei  tbe  purling  itreami,  and  often  laTea 
Beneath  the  ifoodi,  and  wantona  with  the  waTea.**  Plantt,  book  t. 

Virgil,  in  another  passage,  aUudes  to  the  bark  of  the  alder  being  fuD  of 
defb:  — 

•"  Aaaldenintbeipilng  their  boloi  extend, 
And  beaTe  io  flercely,  that  their  bark  they  rend.** 

Da:TDXi«*i  rjrgff,  ecLx. 
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The  alder»  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  used  by  the  anciento  for 
boats;  and  Professor  Mart^  sug^ests  diat  a  hollow  alder,  ftdling  into  tfae 
stream  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grew»  may  have  g^ven  the  first  idea  of  a  bo9t 
to  man.  Virgil  and  Lucan  both  mention  this  use  of  tfae  tree.  Among  the 
old  English  poets,  Browne  aUudes  to  the  shade  of  the  alder  not  injuring  the 
grass  toftt  git>  W8  under  it :  — 

**  Tbe  nlder.  whote  ftt  thadow  nouritheth, 
Each  plant  tet  neere  to  him  long  flourisheth.** 

And  Spenser  speaks  of  the  alders  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulia,  in  hb  CoUn  , 
Cloufi  come  home  agam. 

*•  •  One  daj/qnoth  he, '  I  Mte.  ai  «u  mj  trade, 
Under  the  Ibot  of  Mole,  that  mounuUi  hoer, 
Keraing  my  iheep  among  the  000I7  shede 
Of  the  green  alden  on  the  MulU*t  ihore.'  ** 

Soil  and  l^uaHon.  It  was  commonly  recommended  to  plant  the  alder  in 
swamps ;  and,  doubtless,  ftom  its  roots  running  near  the  surface,  it  will  thrive 
better  in  such  situations  than  many  other  trees ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  alder»  or  any  other  tree,  will  either  grow  rapidly,  or  attain  a 
la^  size,  ezcept  in  good  soils,  liberally  supplied  with  moisture»  but  by  no 
means  at  all  times  soaked  with  it.  A  little  renection  will  convinoe  us  that,  in 
all  countries,  the  best  soils  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes;  because  to 
such  situations  the  finer  earths  have  been  carried  dovm  irom  the  higher 
grounds  for  aces,  whether  these  grounds  have  been  under  water,  or  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  A  good  soil,  on  the  margin  of  stagnant  water,  the  sur- 
hce  of  which  is  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  promises  to  be  a 
more  favourable  situation*  than  either  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  the  water 
varies  in  height  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  where  there  cannot  be  a 
yery  rich  deposition  of  mua ;  or  a  good  soil  on  the  margin  of  water  at,  or 
nearly  on,  the  same  level  with  it.  This  is  very  well  proved  by  two  trees  of 
about  the  same  age :  one  on  the  flat  banks  of  thepiece of  water  at  Syon,  and 
the  other  on  the  raised  bank  of  an  old  moat  at  Wobum  Farm.  The  soil»  in 
both  cases,  is  equally  rich ;  but  at  Syon  the  main  roots  of  the  tree  are  neariy 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  while  at  Wobum  Farai  the  main  roots  are  some 
feet  above  it.  One  of  tlie  most  favourable  situations  fbr  growing  the  alder 
ibr  poles  is,  an  island  the  side  of  wbich  is  2(t.oTSfi.  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  Such  islands,  when  so  planted  with  alders,  are  called  alder  beds ; 
as  they  are  called  osier  holts,  when  planted  with  willows.  Ten  years' 
srowth  in  such  a  bed,  Ck>bbett  states,  will  produce  poles  20  (t,,  or  more,  in 
length;  with  but  ends  of  from  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter.  The  alder, 
Mr.  San^  observes,  b  found  in  the  highest  perfecdon  in  moist  soils ;  and, 
thou^  it  will  grow  freely  in  light  elevated  lands,  it  has  a  tendency  in  such 
situations  to  d^  and  impoverish  the  soil,  not  bang  satisfied  uniess  it  can 
obtun  abundance  of  moisture.  No  tree,  he  continues,  is,  perhaps,  ecjually 
well  adapted  for  upholding  the  banks  of  rivers,  irom  the  gieat  multipliaty  of 
its  roots.  Evelvp  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  he,  and  all  authors,  agree  that 
it  will  not  even  live  in  dry  chalky  soil. 

Propagatkm  and  CuUure.  Evelyn  says  that  the  alder  is  propagated  by 
tmncheons  of  the  stem  or  of  the  root,  **  set  as  big  as  the  small  of  one's  leg,  and 
in  length  about  2fi.;"  one  end  of  which  should  be  plunged  in  the  mud.  "  If 
we  plant  smaller  sets,"  he  sa^rs,  *'  let  them  be  cut  at  a  proper  sea8on,and  when 
the  wood  is  of  competent  bigness,  and  mature."  The  Jersey  manner  of  plant- 
ing  tmncheons,  he  adds,  is  by  forroing  them  into  lengths  of  2ft.  or  Sh.  each, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter ;  binding  them  in  faggots,  and  placing  the  ends  of  them 
in  water,  till  towards  the  end  of  sprine.  By  that  season,  they  will  have  con- 
tracted  a  callosity  at  their  lower  extremity ;  and,  ''  being  planted,  will,  like  Gen- 
netmoil  apple  trees,  never  fail  of  growing,  and  striking  root."  Boutcher  savs 
the  alder  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  three,  four,  or  five  years'  growtn, 
planted  in  Febmary  or  March.    The  Continental  authors  mention  suckers, 
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lajren,  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  cuttingf  of  the  roo^  and  graftiii|.  Du  Hamel 
says  that  a  large  stool  or  stump  of  alder»  spUt  widi  a  hatchet  mto  fiye  or  siz 
pieces,  and  planted,  will  form  so  many  trees ;  and,  also,  that  if,  instead  of 
splitting  this  stool,  it  be  corered  oirer  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  with  soU,  it  will,  in 
two  or  three  years,  throw  up  shoots,  which  will  become  rooted  pknts.  We 
haye  planted  with  success,  he  says,  trees  obtained  in  this  way,  of7(L,SSt,  and 
lOft.  in  height,  without  heading  them  down;  but,  in  situadons  exposed  to 
the  wind,  they  require  to  be  cut  down  to  within  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  the  surface 
•  o£  the  ground.  Another  mode  of  multiplying  the  alder  is,  to  cut  a  young  branch 
half  throu^  at  the  ffround,  lay  it  down  horizontally  along  the  surfii^  and 
co?erit  with  2in.  of  soil,  when  ahnost  every  bud  will  produce  a  shoot,  and 
every  shoot  will  form  roots.  We  have  aheady  described  this  mode  as  em- 
ployed  for  raising  plum  stocks.  (See  p.  690.)  Notwithstandinff  these  diffierent 
modes,  which  are  essendal  for  tne  varieties,  all  writers  agree  that  the  species 
is  best  propagated  by  seeds.  When  larg^  truncheons  are  made  use  of,  it 
would  appear  that  the^  on]y  succeed  satisfactorily  in  a  very  moist  soil;  for 
a  writer  in  the  Baih  Soaety  Papm^  vol.  vi.  (published  in  1792),  says,  ^  From 
the  authoritv  of  great  masters  in  their  way,  Miller,  Mortimer,  &c.y  I  was 
induced  to  plant  a  wa^n-load  of  alder  truncheons,  in  1764,  in  boggy  places, 
and  along  tne  banks  of  a  river,  as  directed.  I  was  flattered,  the  next  summer, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  their  shoots  being  strong  and  gross ;  but,  lo  I 
the  year  foilowmff  one  and  all  perished,  not  having  struck  a  single  root." 
The  writer  was  tnerefore  oblued  to  replant  the  ground  with  rooted  slips» 
taken  from  old  stools,  which  (ud  very  well.  The  niilure  may  probably  have 
been  owins  to  the  second  summer  being  a  dry  one ;  and,  at  all  events^  it 
will  show  Uie  propriety  of  taking  the  precaution  used  in  Jersey,  when  trun- 
dieons  are  employed  for  propagating  this  tree. 

For  raismg  the  alder  firom  seeds,  Sang  directs  the  catkins  to  be  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  matured  Qvhicb  is  easily  known  by 
the  scales  b^nning  to  open),  and  carried  to  a  lon,  where  they  should  be 
sprrad  out  thinly.  ^  They  are  afterwards  to  be  fi^uently  tumed,  and  the  seeds 
will  fall  out  in  the  act  of  tuming.  They  are  much  more  ready  to  drop  out, 
if  the  loft  happen  to  be  placed  above  an  apartment  where  a  good  fire  is  kept. 
When  all  the  seeds  which  will  readily  come  out  by  the  above  plan  have 
escaped,  and  are  lying  on  the  floor,  gather  them  up  into  a  bag  for  spring  sow- 
ing.  The  cones  are  then  to  be  thmhed  and  sifted.  Alder  seeds  mapr,  like 
those  of  the  birch,  be  sown  fi*om  the  tree;  but,  like  the  birch,  the  ffermmatinff 
alders  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  early  fix)sts  in  the  spring.'*  (Nic.  PL 
Kal.f  p.  482.)  The  proper  time  of  sowing,  the  same  author  contmues,  **  is 
Marcb;  and  the  oovering,  which  ought  to  be  of  very  lidit  soil,  shouid,  on  no 
account,  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  bdng  no  easy  thing  to 
know  the  quality  of  alder  seed,"  he  observes,  **  it  is  better  to  sow  pretty 
thick,  and  to  thin  out  the  plants,  if  necessary,  the  foUowinff  sprin^."  The 
sceds  are  generally  collected  about  the  end  of  October,  or  the  begmnmg  of 
November.  Where  the  trees  overhang  water,  it  is  reconunended  by  the 
Continental  authors  to  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  branches  containing  the 
catkins,  and  let  them  drop  into  the  water,  afterwards  fishing  them  out  with 
nets.  The  cones  may  be  xept  till  spring,  if  in  a  perfectly  dry  situation,  and 
excluded  from  the  air.  The  seeds  may  be  proved  before  sowmg,  by  bruisrog 
them  on  the  thumb  nul ;  when,  if  they  have  any  kemel,  it  will  show  a  white 
fkrinaceous  substance,  and  some  appearance  of  oilv  or  watery  matter.  Att 
agree  that,  when  sown,  the  seeds  should  be  very  slightly  covered  with  soiL 
In  loamy  ground,  one  sixth  part  of  an  inch  of  light  soil  strewed  over  them 
will  be  found  enough ;  and  in  li^t  soils  the  seeds  will  be  sufficiently  covered 
by  a  good  waterinff  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot ;  or  the  operation  of 
covenng  may  be  left  to  the  first  shower.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  a 
ffreat  advantage,  in  dry  dimates,  to  cover  the  surfiu^e  of  the  bed  with  pease- 
naulm,  fironds  of  fnrs,  moss,  or  loose  leaves;  or  to  stretch  over  it  dose 
wicker  hurdles,  supportmg  them  by  props  at  about  2in.  or  3in.  above  the 
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siirflMe  bf  the  fioO.    Du  Hamel  obtained  abundahce  of  plants  by  strewing  soil 

over  the  sorface  of  the  ground  under  a  seed-bearing  alcfer  treein  autumn,  after 

the  seed  had  dropped.    Wlien  the  seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 

come  up  the  following  spring ;  and,  when  it  b  sown  in  spring,  they  will  gene- 

rally  come  up  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  afler  sowmg.    Spring  sowings 

should  be  made  much  thicker  than  autumnal  sowings ;  because  many  of  the 

seeds,  unless  they  have  been  very  carefiilly  excluded  from  the  air,  lose  their 

vital  power  durin^  winter.    The  plants  fi-om  spring-sown  seeds  will  attain  the 

hdght  of  from  3in.  to  6  in.  the  first  summer.    The  second  year  they  will  be 

double  or  trebie  tbat  height ;  and  in  three  or  fbur  years,  ifproperly  treated,  they 

wili  be  5h.  or  6  (t,  high.     The  nursery  culture  and  after-mana^ement  in 

plantations  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them ;   except  that,  when  nill-grown 

trees  are  to  be  cut  down,  it  is  advisable  to  disbark  them  a  year  before ;  a 

practice  as  old  as  the  time  of  Bvelyn.    When  alders  are  cut  dowu  as  eoppice- 

wood,  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuts 

BTe  not  made  later  than  March ;  and  that  they  are  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards. 

If,  at  this  season,  the  cuts  are  made  downwards,  the  section  whicfa  remains 

on  the  stool  will  be  so  far  fractured  as,  by  the  exudation  of  the  sap,  and  the 

edmission  of  the  weather,  no  longer  to  throw  up  vigorons  shootSi  and  it  wiil 

decay  in  a  few  years. 

AccidenUf  Ituects,  and  Diteaset,    The  alder  is  liable  to  few  accidents  from 

high  winds  :  but  the  Adim6nia  &Ini  Fab,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  young  buds ; 

and  the  larvse  are  frequently  so  abundant,  as  to  consume  the  leaves  almost 

entirely.    Thereis  also  a  small  worm,  the  caterpillar  of  some  coleopterous 

insect,  which  penetrates  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  and  ultuuately 

destroys  the  trees.    {Dict,  det  Eauxy  &c.)     This  is  probably  the  Cailfdium 

dlni  Fab,y  one  of  the  loneicom  beetles.     A  small  species  of  iumpmg  weevil 

(Orch^tes  dlni  Lcach)  ako  attacks  the  leaves,  as  well  as  Phyli6bius  Sni  Fab,^ 

belonging  to  the  same  family,  and  Galerdca  lin^Ia  Fab,  (the  Chrysomdla 

grf sea  4Ini,  fem.,  of  De  Geer).    Amongst  lepidopterous  insects,  Cerilkra  vinula, 

PygseYa  buc^hala,  Notod6nta  (fromed^us,  Loph6pteryx  eamelhia,  Org^ia 

antiqua,  Zeuzera  ae^sculi,  Porthesia  chrysorrhoeHi,  all  belonjging  to  the  Linnsan 

i^6mb;fces;  Apat^la  /eporina,  Acrou^cta  ^ni  and  psi  (or  dagger  moths), 

belonging  to  the  iVbctiddse ;  Ckometkii  ulmkria,  Drepana  falcataria,  and  se- 

veral  Tbrtricidse  and  7meid£,  feed,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  the  alder.    8ome 

of  these  being,  however^  genera!  feeders,  are  not  so  injunous  as  the  odiers. 

StaHttict.  Recorded  Treet.  The  flheit  alder  treet  «hich  Mltchell  ever  uw  wcfre  probably  the 
iimieuthoeeaUuded  toby  Oilpln  (P.168S.),  In  the  BUhopof  DurhMii'tp«ilK,at  Bi«hop.AueKUnd,where 
a  trae,  in  1818,  had  a  tnink  which  meeaured  11  ft  in  ciroumfirtBoe.    It  gtew  upon  «  knoU  oo  « 
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^i  2.  A.  (o)  OBLONGA^TA  WUld.    The  obloTig-Jeaved  Alder. 

/iMMeaifoi».    WUkL  Sp.  Fi,  4.  p.  SS5. ;  Bauin.,  pi  fia ;  M.  Dn  Hain.,  S.  p.  215. 
jjyiMniyMM.    irintu  ftd.  otdong.,  Ac,  AmA  ;  A.  foL  OTato.UnGeol.,  &c.,  lAU.  Did,,  ed.  7. ;  lang. 
Ucbe  Elae,  Qer, 

Spec,  Ckar,^  fc.  Leaves  elliptic,  somewhat  obtuse,  glutinous ;  axils  of  the 
yeins  naked  on  the  under  side.  (Willd,  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  335.)  A  large  shrub 
or  low  tree,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Hun^y,  Austna,  and  Turkey.  It  was 
introduced  by  Miller,  in  1749,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  it  from  seed ;  and, 
if  so,  it  muflt  be  a  tolerably  distinct  kind ;  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
be,  though  we  are  doubdul  as  to  whether  it  is  endtled  to  rank  as  a  species. 
The  lar^t  f^t  of  A,  oUongata  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  the  Ghisnevin 
Botanic  Oarden,  where,  in  1834,  after  bemg  30  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft. 
high  ;  which  confirms  Willdenow^s  conjecture,  that,  in  a  mild  moist  climate, 
it  may  become  a  tree.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hordcultural  Society'8 
Gardens,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

Fariehf, 
«  z  A.  (g.)  o.  2  foSis  elUpiicit  Ait,  A.  pthnila  Lodd.  Cat,,  has  the  leaves 
narrower  than  the  spedes. 

X  S.  A.  INCA^NA  Willd,    The  hoary4eaved  Alder. 

IdeniUetUitm.    WUld.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  SSSi ;  Baum.,p.  90. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p^  815. ;  Hom  Anleltung, 

p.  190i 
a^mtmmneM.    R  Atnua  rwr.  incina  JU».  ^i.  PL,  1SM. ; 

j9.  (noftna  IM.  Suap.  t  A.  f5llo  inckno,  Ac.,  Bauk. 

P^,488.;  Aviridli  m  DowpA,  2.  p.  789. ;  «eine 

Erie,  gnue  Elie,  or  «eia*e  EUer,  Qer.  \ 

EngraeingB.    Heyne  AbbUd.,  t  JS6. ;  uidour^l^.  154S.   l 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c.    Leaves   oblone,  acute,  jj 

pubescent  beneath ;  axils  of  the  veins  \ 

naked.    Sdpules  lanceolate.  (  WUld.  Sp.  ^ 

Pl.y  iv.  p.  335.)    A  tree,  which  grows 

in  lieht  sandy  so3,  in  Lapland,  Sweden, 

andPrussia;  and  on  the  nills  in  Austria, 

Camiola,  the  Ukraine,  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 

zerland ;  also  in  North  America.    Thb 

tree,  which  Hoss  informs  us  is  common 

cm  die  banks  of  the  Danube,  will  attain 

a'greater  heieht  than  the  common  alder, 

or  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft.,  even  in  a  toler» 

ably  dry  soil.  It  difiers  from  the  conmion 

alder,  in  tfaeleaves  being  pfNnted»  in  the  leaves  and  the  young  wood  not 
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being  glutinous,  in  their  hoary  appearancey  and  in  the  absence  of  tufts  of  hair 
in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  of  the  leaves.  Jt  was  introduoed  into  England 
in  1780,  but  has  not  been  much  cultivated.  There  are  plants  at^Messrs. 
Loddi^'8  30  (t.  hi^h.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  weU  d^erves  a 
place  in  omamental  plantations. 

Varietieg, 

2  A.  t.  2  lacMia  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.— The  leaves  are  slightly  laciniated. 
There  are  trees  in  the    Horticultural   8ociety'8  C^den,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 
¥  A.  t.  3  glaiica ;  A,  glauca  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Svlv.,  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836 ; 
i^^tuUi  incana  var.  glaiica  Ait. ;  Black  Aldfer,  Amer.,  has  the  leaves 
dark  green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath  :  the  petioles  are  reddish. 
Accordingto  Michaux,  this  forms  a  tree,  in  the  United  States,  from 
18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,    This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  the 
genus. 
¥  A.  i.  4  anguldta  Ait. — Leaves  green  undemeath,with  the  petioles  green. 
Other   Varietieg.      A.  americana  Lodd.  Cat.,  A.  canadentis  Lodd.  Cat., 
and  A.  riibra  Lodd.  Cat.,  appear  to  belbng  to  this  species ;  but  the  plants 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum  are  so  small,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourseives  that  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  varieties. 

A  4.  A.  SERRULA^TA  Willd.    The  ssLW^leaved  Alder. 

IdentificaiioH.    Witld.  Spi  PL,  1  p.  336.  i   Baum.,  p.  SL  ;  N.  Du  Ham..  S.  p.  216. ;  Ponh  FL  Amer. 

Sept,  2.  p.  GS3. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SvL,  2._p.  113. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18%. 
Smummnei.    iSMuU  semiUite  AiL  Hort.  Keuf.,  &  jx  3S8. ;    JBL  rugiMa  Ekrh.  BeUr.t  a  p.  21 .;  Du 

Roi  Harb.  Baum.,  L  p.  17& ;  Wang.  Amer.,  p.  86L ;  ?il.  iunericiAa  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836;   YA. 

canad6Mis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1896 ;  common  Alder,  Amer. ;  HaxeUleaTed  Alder. 
Engravingt.    Wang.  Amer.,  t  29.  f.  60. ;  Abbotf  s  Insecti,  2. 1 92. ;  Michz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  t  75. 

t  L  ;  and  oarjlg.  L5Mi,  on  which  are  exhibited  the  lanra,  pupa,  and  perfect  iniect  of  the  ^6ctua 

( Acron^cto)  hastilifera,  PhaUe^lia  hastulifera  Abb.  and  SnutA,  the  American  alder  daggtr  moth, 

which  inbabits  this  tree. 

i^c.  Char.f  S^c.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate;  veins  and  their  axils  hairy  on  the 
under  side.  Stipules  elliptic,  obtuse.  {Wiild.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  336.)    A  shrub, 

1544 


from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  swamps  and  on  river 
sides.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  frequent  along  the  sides  of  brooks,  but 
abounds  most  in  places  covered  with  stagnant  water.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  green,  about  2  in.  long,  oval,  distinctly  fiuTowed  on  the  surfiice, 
and  doubly  dentkulated  at  the  edge.    The  wood,  when  cut  into,  is  white; 
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buty  like  that  of  all  the  alden,  it  becomes  reddish  when  it  comes  In  contact 
with  the  air.  The  dwarf  stature  of  this»  and  all  the  other  American  alders, 
renders  them  of  no  use  as  timber  trees;  but,  according  to  Rafinesque,  the 
leaves  are  vulnerary  and  astringent.  Tbe  bark  is  styptic»  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  brown,  and,  with  vitriol,  black.  The  inner  bark  of  tbe  root  is  emetic, 
and  dyes  yeliow.  The  female  catkins  also  dye  black.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don  nurseries,  are  from  U,  to  U,  6d,  each ;  and  seeds  li.  per  ox.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  plants  are  1)  franc;  at  New  York,  Idcents. 

«  5.  A.  UNDULA^A  Witid.    The  ytKved-ieaved  Alder. 

ItUntifieaHtm,    WiUd.  Bp.  Pl.,  4.  D.  536. }  Baum.,  p.  81. :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
SynonymeM.    J^f tttla  ciiipa  Ait,  HoH.  Kew.t  3.  p.  839. ;  B.  A  Iniu  var.  crlqNi  Miek».  H  Sor,  Amer. 
S.  p.  181. ;  A.  orlipa  Prnnk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  S.  p.  681,  N.  Du  Ham.y  8.  p.  81& 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  oblon^,  acute,  rounded  at  the  base ;  petioles  and 
veins  hairy  on  the  under  side  ;  axils  of  the  Teins  naked ;  stipules  ovate- 
oblong.  ( Wdld.  Sp.  PL  iv.  p.  336.)  A  shrub,  not  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  bigh ; 
a  native  of  Canada,  and  on  high  mountains  in  sphagnous  swamps  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  according  to  Willdenow,  it  was 
15  fl.  hi^  in  1811.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2t.  6d.  each;  and 
at  New  York,  20  cents;  and  seeds  1  doUar  and  25  cents  per  pound. 

¥  6.  A.  CORDIFO^LIA  IaM.    The  heart-leaved  Alder. 

Idenl^fleatkm.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1. 1831. 

^immffme.    A.  cord&ta  Teftore  Prod.t  51,  Hojfne  Dettd.,  p.  161 

Engmvmgi.    BoL  Cab.,  1 1881. ;  our>l^.  1546.;  and  tiie  pbte  of  thii  speciet  in  our  last  Volumt. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.    Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  dark  green  and  shining. 
(Tenore.)    A  tree  of  similar  maffnitude  to  the  common  alder;  a  native  of 
Calabria  and  Naples,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  Afarch 
and  April,  before  the  developement  of  the  leaves. 
**  A  large  and  yery  bandsome  round-headed  tree, 
with  broad,  deep  green,  shining  leaves,  deeply 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  It  grows  with  rapidity, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  omamental 
trees  that  have  of  late  years  bedh  introduced." 
(Penny  CyCy  art.  Alnus.)    It  is  a  most  disdnct 
species ;  and,  though  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  ripens  seeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
might  easily  be  rendered  as  common  as  A.  glutinosa.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  tree  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  another  in  the 
Horticuhural  Society*s  Garden.  Piants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
U.  6d.  each ;  at  BoHwyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

A  7.  A.  vi^RiDis  Dec.    The  gpeen-4eaved  Alder. 

Iden^fleatian.    De  CandoOe  FL  FL.  &  p.  30«. 

Sifnonjtmes.  A.  ovkU  LoOd,  Bot.  Cab.,  t  1141.;  illnui  frutic6M SchmUt\  ir§tu1a  otM*  Sd&ank 
Sal.,  Na  ISa.  FL  Bae.,  1.  dl  419.,  m  quoted  In  V.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.  806.,  Wittd.  Sp.  PL,v.  466^ 
Wate.  Dend.  BHL,  L  9&»  Hott  Fl.  Amt.  8.  p.  ffiSi ;  B.  iinno.i6tube  Bkrk.  Be^.,  8.  p.  78. :  & 
Tlridit  i^or*. 

BMgmvtngt.  Dend.  Brtt,  t  96L ;  Bot  Calx.  1 1141.  x  Scbmldt  (E«tr.  Baum ,  3.  1 189. ;  and  our>fe. 
154&,  in  which  a  U  the  ament,  or  male  catkin ;  b,  tne  male  flower  magnifled ;  c,  tbe  stamen  magnu 
fled  ;  d,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  oone  or  female  catkin ;  e,  and  g,  tranfrene  aections  of  the  cooe^ 
to  show  the  poaitioo  of  the  icalea  ;  /,  the  female  catkins  ;  k,  the  tamara,  or  leed,  with  its  wingt. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles  of  the 
feinale  catkins  branched.  Scales  of  tbe  strobiles  having  equal  lobes,  trun- 
cate-neryed.  ( Willd,  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  465.)  A  large  shrub,  or  low  bushy  tree : 
a  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Hungary,  Styria,  and  Carinthia;  and  of 
Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saizburg.  Fiowering,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges^s  collection,  in  March  and  April ;  and  rif^ening  its  seed  in  August.  It 
was  introduced  in  1820.  This  pumt  is  considered  by  many  botanists  as 
intermediate  between  the  alders  and  the  birches.  It  agrees  with  the  alders, 
in  having  the  peduncles  of  tbe  female  catkins  ramose;  and  in  general 
appearance  it  resembles  the  i^lnus  incana  in  a  younff  state :  but  it  belongs 
to  the  birches,  by  the  parts  of  its  fructification,  and  by  the  number  of  its 
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stamena.  Tbe  stem  of  the  plant, 

in  its  native  habitat,  seldom  rises 

higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.     It  di* 

vides  into  smooth  branches,  an* 

gular,  fumished  with  altemate 

oval   ieaves,  emooth   on  both 

sur&ces,  and  doubly  serrated. 

The  teeth  are  sharp,and  almost 

alternatelv  long  and  short.  The 

mfde  catkins  are  2f  in.  long, 

slender,  cylindric,  with  numerous 

pediceled  flowers.    The  females 

are  subcorymbose,  elLiptic,  with 

slender    peduncles.      Watson, 

who  has  given  a  eood  figure  of  i 

thts  species,  says,rrom  the  habit  [ 

and  inflorescence  of  the  female, 

this  plant  may  be  considered 

an  i^^Inus ;  but  the  fruit,  being  a 

samara,  **  claiins  it  a  ^etula."  ' 

As  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  more  resemUes  an  alder  than  a 

birch,  we  have  placed  it  under  the  former  genus.    It  is  a  very  handsome 

shrub,  and  is  well  deservine  of  a  place  in  collections.   There  are  plants  at 

Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden,  and  in  some  of 

the  nurseries. 

App.  L     OtAer  Species  of  A!lnus. 

The  MQus  iflnui,  Mr.  Royle  infomu  us  in  bls  •dmlrable  IUmttraUotu,  **  hat  the  nmedlftribution 
In  the  HunalayM  that  it  bu  in  tbe  northem  hemispberei  tbat  ii,  It  oocun  in  moist  tituationt,  and 
along  the  courie.of  riTen.  A.  obtugffhlia  Royle  is  very  abundant  on  tbe  banlu  of  the  Jumna  and 
Tonce.  A.  elomgdta  Royle  occurs  in  Casbmere ;  and  A.  nepaUnsit  WalL  FL  Aa.  Rar.,  L  131.,  on  the 
mountains  lurrounding  tbe  valley  flrom  wbicb  it  waa  named.**  (//tect,  p.  S41.)  It  appeart  probable, 
tba^  of  tbe  aboTe  speciea,  at  least  A.  nepaUnsft,  a  tree  flrom  30  ft.  to  40  fL  bigfo,  may  piove  sumcier  " 
hardy  to  iMar  tbe  climate  of  London  ;  and  we  hope  It  may  loon  bt  Introduoed. 

Genus  II. 


w 


sienUy 


2?E'TULA  Toum.    The  Birch.    Lm.  Syst.  Monoe^cia  Poly&ndria. 

Jden^ficaHon.    Toum.,  t  360. ;  Lin.  Oen.,  485L ;  Juss.,  409. }  FL  Br.,  lOlL ;  Oomp.,  ed.  4.,  157. » 

Lam.,  t  7e0. ;  Oartn^t  90;  Lindl.  Nat  Syst  Bot,  p. 
Synonymee.    Bouleau,  !¥'. :  Betula,  ItoL-y  Abedul,  d^.:   BetuUa,  Port,\   Btrke,  Ger. ;  Berk, 

Dutck',  mx)L,DainithandSeotehi  Bifirk,  or  B5rk,  StcAf OA  t  Beresa,  Bmstiamx  Btmoul.  Politk. 
Deriitationt.    From  betu,  ito  Celtic  name ;  or,  according  to  otbers,  flrom  the  Latin  word  batuere,  to 

beat ;  frora  the  fasoes  of  the  Roman  lictors,  whlch  were  always  made  of  biicb  rods,  being  used  to 

drive  back  tbe  people.    Pliny  derlTes  tbe  name  from  bitttmen. 

DegcHpHon,  ^c.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  trees,  some  of  which  are 
oflargesize;  but  seyeral  of  the  species  are  shrubs.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,chidiy  in  the  most  northem  parts,  or  in  hidi  elerations  in  the  south; 
•f  North  America ;  and  some  of  them  of  Asia.  They  are  generally  found  in 
mountainous  rocky  situations  in  the  middle  of  Europe;  but  thev  grow  wild 
in  plains  and  peaty  soils  in  the  northem  regions.  The  oommon  birch  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  known  trees;  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  other  spedes 
of  ligneous  plants  which  approach  so  near  to  the  North  Pole.  The  common 
birch  has  been  known  from  the  eariiest  ages ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  most 
useful  tree  to  the  inhahitants  of  the  extreme  north  of  Europe ;  as  the  canoe 
birch  has  been  to  those  of  the  north  of  Korth  America.  The  species  all  ripen 
seeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any 
ordinary  soil;  but,  being  hair-rooted,  they  do  not  grow  sowell  in  very  strong 
clays ;  nor  do  plants  of  this  genus,  when  raised  fix>m  layers  or  cuttings,  grow 
so  fireely  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  genera.   The  leaves  of  tfae  birch  having 
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little  succulency,  and  beiiig  astrinceQt  and  aromatic,  they  are  verytturelv  sub- 
ject  to  tbe  attacks  of  insecta.  The  wood  of  all  the  species  is  much  less 
durable  than  the  bark. 

Leavet  small,     Naiioet  cUefiy  pf  Europe, 

J  \,  B,  A^LBA  L,  The  white,  or  common,  Bireh. 

IdeniiflcaHom.  Un.  Sp.  FL,  1S8SL ;  WilkL,  4^  p.  402. ;  FL  Br.,  1018.  j  Bngl.  FL,  4.  pi  15S. ;  Kook. 
Scot,  874  i  Hook.  Br.  FL,  Sded,  p.  411. 

a^mmmmet.  B.  pub^Menc  Ehrk.  Arb.,  67.,  PL  QtT,  338.;  A.  No.  16S8.,  Hall.  HUt.i  Atula 
RaitS^.,  445. j  B.  cCntacb  Rnfi.,  according  to  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.,  1.  p.  91. ;  Bouleau  commun, 
Pr.;  gffindn«  Blrke,  G^.  .     , 

SngrapHus.  Eng.  Bot.,  t  2198. ;  FL  lUn.,  t  1467.;  Trag.  HUt,  1113.  C;  Bauh.  Hlft,  1.  pt  2. 
p.  149.  C;  Bfatth.  Valgr.,  1.  p.  121.  t ;  Cam.  ^it,  p.  69.  f. :  Dod.  Pempt,  839.  f. ;  Ger.  Emac., 
pi  ld7&  f. ;  Lob.  la,  2.  p.  190.  £  ;  our  Jlg.  Ibti. ;  and/g.  ISaa,  of  the  cotire  tree ;  and  the  plato 
oT  thb  •pmes  in  oor  latt  Volum& 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leayes  ovate,  acute,  somewhat 
deltoid,  unequally  serrated,  nearly  glabrous. 
{Eng.  F/.,  iv.  p.  153.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  but  more  espe- 
cially  of  the  colder  regions.  A  diminutive 
shrub  in  the  extreme  north,  but  a  tree  from 
50  fL  to  60  ft.  hieh  in  the  middle  r^ons; 
flowering,  in  Lapumd,  in  May;  and  m  the 
Apennines,  in  February  and  March. 

Varieiies, 

Y  B.  a.  2  phid^  Smith,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;    B.  p^ndula  Roth  Germ.^  i.  p. 
405.,  2.,  pt.  Jt.  p.  476. ;  B.  verruc^ 
Ekrh.  Arb.,  96.,  Lodd.  CaU,  ed.  1836, 
Pl.  Off.y  328.;    B.  pendulis  vir^Iis 
Loet.  Pruts.;  the  weeping  Birch,  is  a 
well-known    tree,  difiering   from  the 
species  in  having  the  shoots  more  slen- 
der,  smoother,  and  pendulous.  (8ee  the         -  >.    -    ^ — 
plate  of  the  young  tree  in  our  last  Volume.)   Some  Continental  and 
English  botanists,  and,  among  the  latter,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  are  inclined 
to  consider  this  a  variation  rather  than  a  variety ;  but  this  opinion 
does  not  prevail  among  cultivators.     Sang  states  that  the  weeping 
variety  is  easily  known  firom  the  common  birch,  by  its  attaining  a 
much  larger  size;  bv  its  main  branches  being  more  straight  and 
upriffht  (&ough  its  lateral  ones  are  pendent  at  their  extremities^ ; 
and  by  its  leaves  being  smaller.    It  attains,  he  says,  the  stature  ot  a 
timber  tree  in  much  less  time  than  the  common  sort;  and  is  far 
handsomer,  both  when  young  and  when  in  a  mature  state.    All  these 
particulars  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one  who  has  had  much 
occasion  to  penetrate  into  birch  forests ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
nurserymen  oollecting  the  seeds  of  this  variety,  and  finding  that  the 
majority  of  the  plants  produced  by  them  are  of  the  smooth-Ieaved 
and  weeping  kind,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  B.  a.  p^dula 
18  as  much  a  variety  as  i?.  a.  pub^scens.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  {Bril, 
Fl.,  8d  ed.,  p.  411.):  **  There  is  a  variety  of  this  tree  (B,  p^ndula 
Bothf  lAndl.  1^.,  p.  229.),  with  remarkably  drooping 
branches,  which  are  more  verrucose  tlian  in  the 
common  appearance.    It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  drooping  birch.    To  this  Scott 
alludes: 

**  <  "Wbere  weeps  the  birch  with  lihrcr  bark, 
And  kmg  diahevelled  hair.'  - 

X  B.  a.  3  pubetcent ;  B.  pub^cens  Ehrh.  Beiir.,  vi.  98., 
Willd.,  iv.  462.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  and  our^. 
1548. ;  has  the  leaves  covered  with  white  hairs ;  and,  though  con- 
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tidered  by  many  botanists  as  a  species,  afid 

distinct  enough  in  appearancey  we  have  no 

hesitation  whatever  m  pronouncing  it  to  be 

merely  a  variety. 
ItB.aA  ponHca ;  B.  p6ntica  Lodd.  Cai,,  ed.  1836 ; 

and  our^.  1549. ;  has  the  ieaves  somewhat 

larger  than  the  species,  and  appears  of  more 

robust  erowth.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  in 

the  Oiaord  Botanic  Oarden,  which,  40  years 

planted,  i8  45ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the 

trunk  1  ft.  llin.,  and  of  the  headSOft    At 

Croome  there  is  a  tree,  which,  40  years 

planted,  is  70  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Glasnevin 

botanic  €ku*den,  one  35  years  old,  which  is 

38  ft.  high.  The  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 

collection  are  quite  young,  and  not  above 

3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height. 
%  B.  a.  5  wHcifdHa,  B.  tcrticifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  has 

the  leaves  deeply  laciniated,  serrated,  and  hury. 

^  B.  &  6  <kUe<!6rUca  L.  Supp.,  416.,  it  detcribed  hj  the  younger  Linnnuf,  u  having  its  leaves 
alrooft  palmate,  with  the  tegmentt  tootbed;  «  cut  like  tbote  of  hemp,**  acoording  to 
Botc. 
(  B.  &  7  macrocdrpa  WlHii.  hu  the  liemale  catkin*  twioe  as  long  ai  thote  of  the  ^edec 
\  B.  o.  SJhUis  variegbJtU  Dumont  hai  the  leaTCc  blotched  with  jellowish^whita 

Other  Varieties.  Bi  j9opuli£51ia  and  B.  daikrica,  given  beiow  as  species, 
are,  we  think,  as  much  vaneties  as  the  precedin^  sorts;  for,  tbouffh  ^.f>opu- 
lifoiia  will  come  tolerably  truefirom  seed,  yet  itis  often  producedfrom  seeds 
of  the  common  birch.  B.  daikrica  appears  to  be  a  variety  oiB.  dlba,  stunted 
from  the  climate  in  which  it  grows ;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply 
to  B.  8iblrica,.and  some  others,  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  for  1836.  B.  exc6Isa  and  B.  ni^  of  some  of  the  London  gar- 
dens  are  mere  varieties  of  the  common  burch,  and  quite  distinct  firom  the 
spedes  described  by  botanists  under  these  names,  which  are  nadves  of 
America.  (See  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xi.  p.  502.  689.)  There  are  some  other 
aorts  in  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s ;  such  as  B.  undulkta,  B. 
Thouinsoiui  and  B.  Fischer»,  which  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  B.  4Iba ;  but, 
the  plants  bdn^  exceedingly  small,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  this  with 
certainty.  B.  lacmikta  being  merely  a  cut-leaved  variety  of  ^.  jvopulifolia,  we 
have  induded  it  under  that  head;  as  we  have  the  sort  named  B.  p^ndula, 
in  the  coliection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  prefer,  in  this  case,  as  in 
similar  ones,  giving  varieties  which  have  been  generally  considered  species 
as  such,  merd^  indicadng  our  opiniqn  by  a  letter  in  parentheses,  for  the 
sake  of  disposmff  of  the  synonymes.  '  There  are  some  varieties  of  a  trifling 
nature  given  by  Linnseus  in  his  Flora  Suedca :  such  as  one  with  a  rounder 
leaf  than  the  roecies,  and  pendent  branches ;  one  with  a  white,  broad,  and 
acuminate  leaf;  one  with  brittle  branches,  and  a  blackish  wooUy  leaf ;  one 
(B.  saxdtilis  tonnin^)  with  an  oblong  leaf ;  and,  lastly,  the  dwarf  birch, 
probablv  the  B.  piimila  of  Lodd.  Cat.  These  varieties  are  recorded  in 
Martyn  s  MUler ;  but,  unless  we  are  right  in  conjecturing  B.  p^mila  to  be 
the  iast,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  them.  Dr.  Agardh  mentions  *'  three 
singular  varieties  with  laciniated  leaves  (J9.  h/brida  Mcendi)  near  Fahlun. 
{Q/ard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  63.)  The  birch  varies  so  much  nrom  A^ed,  that 
scarcely  any  limits  can  be  given  to  the  number  of  sorts  that  might  be 
selected  firom  a  seed-bed  &  extensive  birch  forests,  also,  whether  m  the 
rocky  scenerv  of  Sweden,  the  bogs  in  the  north  of  Russia,  or  on  the  hills  of 
Germany,  fuU-ffrown  trees  may  be  seen,  as  various  in  their  foliage  and  habit 
of  growth  as  the  young  plants  in  seed-beds.  For  tius  reason,  we  are  in- 
clined  to  think  that  there  are  only  two  European  spedes  of  birch,  B.  &lba 
and  B.  nkna;  and  four  American  spedes,  B.  papyracea,  B.  exc^Isa,  B. 
Idnta,  and  B.  nigra. 
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DetcriptUm,     The  1550 

common  birchywhen 
of  a  tree-like  size,  is 
knowDy  at  fint  siiht, 
by  the  silvery  white- 
ness  of  its  outer  bark, 
the  smallness  of  its 
leaves  in  comparison 
with  those  ot  other 
timber  trees,  and  the 
Uffhtness  and  airiness 
01  its  whole  appear- 
ance.  The  tree,  as 
comparedwith  others, 
is  ot  the  middle  size, 
seldom  exceeding  5Q 
feet  in  height,  with 
a  tnink  of  from  1  ft. 
to  18in.  in  diameter, 
even  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable  situations. 
When  drawn  up  in 
woods,  however,  in 
good  soil,  it  has  been 
known  to  attain  the 
height  of  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.,  but  never, 
in  such  situations, 
with  a  trunk  of  pro- 
portionate  diameter.         _ 

inthewoodsof  Ru8-  "^-  •••^--^••^^^^•«^^j^a*-». 

sia,  Pallas  observes, 

the  birch  is  tall  and  erect,  with  a  trunk  not  very  thick ;  in  the  groves,  the 
trunk  is  thicker,  and  the  head  more  spreading;  and,  in  the  open  fields,  the 
trunk  is  short,  the  head  broader  than  it  b  high,  and  the  branches  tor- 
tuous.  The  trunk  is,  in  general,  straight  and  cylindrical,  without  deformides 
and  knots.  The  cuticle  is  white  aud  scaly  in  trees  from  ten  to  thirteen 
jean  of  aee ;  but  in  old  trees  the  trunk  is  covered  with  deep  black  dehs 
m  its  bark.  The  branches  proceed  chiefly  from  the  summit,  and  are  al^- 
nate,  frequently  subdivided,  very  pliant  aud  flexible,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  brown  or  russet-coloured  smooth  bark,  which,  as  well  as  the  buds, 
is  slichtly  impr^gnated  with  a  resinous  substance.  Both  the  trunk  and 
branches  are  occasionally  subject  to  the  producdon  of  ezcrescences;  the 
former  as  large  knots,  and  the  latter  as  twiggy  tufts  resembling  lar^e  birds* 
nests.  These  twiggy  tufts  are  seldom  found  on  the  weeping  vanety,  and 
abound  most  on  trees  of  the  common  sort  growing  on  bc^ggy  soil.  They 
are  most  probably  formed  by  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  occasioned  by  the 
puncture  of  some  insect.  The  leaves  are  altemate,  bright  green,  smooth, 
shining  beneath,  with  the  veins  crossing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  and  the 
petioles  are  ^  in.  or  more  in  length.  The  male  catkins  appear  in  autumn, 
on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  do  not  ezpand  their  flowers  till  the  female  cat- 
kins  appear  in  sprine.  On  young  trees,  and  on  old  trees  in  particular  situ- 
adons,  especially  in  oiEunp  boggy  soil,  the  branches  are  erect;  but  in  old  trees, 
and  in  some  young  ones  more  than  in  others,  they  are  pendulous,  and  hence 
the  variety  of  thf^  name.  The  roots  eztend  themselves  horizontally,  and 
divide  into  a  great  number  of  rootlets  and  hair-like  fibres  at  their  extremities ; 
but  they  never  throw  up  suckers.  The  rate  of  growth  is  considerable  when 
the  tree  is  young ;  averaging  firom  18  in.  to  2  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years ; 
and  young  trees  cut  down  to  the  ground  often  make  shoots  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  long 
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in  one  season.  The  duration  of  the  birch  is  not  great,  the  tree  attaining 
maturity»  in  good  soils,  in  from  forty  to  fifty  years;  but,  according  to  Hartig» 
seldom  lasting  in  health  till  it  attains  a  hundred  years. 

Geography,  The  common  birch  is  a  native  of  the  colder  regjona  of  the 
old  Contment ;  and  also,  as  we  think  (under  the  form  of  B.  j9opuiifbiia, 
and  other  kinds,  treated  by  botanists  as  species),  throughout  great  part  of 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  Asia,  in  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Altaic  Moun- 
tains ;  and  also  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  not  in  Africa.  According  to  Pallas,  the 
birch  is  more  common  than  any  other  tree,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian  empire;  being  found  in  every  wood  and  grove,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  io  the 
Eastem  Ocean;  prospering  best  in  a  moist  alluvial  soil  {humoto4imoium\i 
and,  as  it  loves  a  moderate  humidity,  it  always  indicates  land  fit  for  the  plougn. 
In  some  parts  of  Russia,  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  this  tree  alone.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  it  forms  the  prevailing  tree  in  all  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  country  residences  of  the  nobles,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
foreground  of^.  1551.,  which  is  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Petrovskoy^»  which,  in 


1814,  when  we  made  the  sketcb»  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  **  English 
pleasure-grounds  "  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  Europe,  Dr.  Airardh 
observes,  the  region  of  ttie  birch  is  bounded  only  b^  vegetation  itself.  It 
is  found  firom  Iceland  to  Mount  Etna :  in  the  Icelandic  forests  its  limits  are 
only  those  of  vegetation ;  but  on  Mount  Etna  it  is  not  higher  than  5600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  s^  its  range  being  about  1000  ft.  It  is  found  on  the 
whole  iine  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  (where  it  commences 
at  the  height  of  4761  h.  above  the  levei  of  the  sea,)  and  at  the  height  of 
6100  fi.  forms  little  woods.  (Como,  Bot,  Mt^,,  1.  p.  91.)  It  is  also  found  on 
most  of  the  high  mountains  of  tne  south  of  Europe :  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  Bucharia,  on  the  eastem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  forests  at  lat.  58°  n.  ;  in  Dahuria,  in  Japan,  and  in  West  Greenland.  (Dec) 
Von  Buch  considers  the  birch  to  require  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
26^  of  Fahr.  In  Lapland,  according  to  tne  same  author,  tne  line  of  birches  is 
1937  h,  below  the  hne  of  etemal  snow,  and  802  ft.  above  the  boundar^  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  At  Hosperdet,  in  abay  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  conunon  birch  is  a  low 
bush;  butat  Alten  it  becomes  a  lofty  tree,  forming  woods.  (Schouw  in  Gard. 
Mag.j  vol.  xii.  p.  60.)  On  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  it  is  never  found  dk  above 
the  height  of  4400  h,  (M.  Alphotue  De  Candoile  in  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  zii.  p.  234.) 
B,  4iba  appears  in  North  America  under  the  form  of  B,  populifblia,  which, 
though  bf  many  botanists  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  is  nothing  more  than  a  verv  distinct  variety  of  the  birch  of  Europe. 
(See  No.  2.)  B,  pumiia  and  B,  glanduldsa,  also  found  in  North  America,  are, 
probablv,  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  B,  dlba.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
18  found  almost  every  where  on  mountaina  and  in  poor  sandy  soils ;  reaching 
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to  tbe  height  of  3500  ft.  on  sonie  of  the  Highland  roountains.  According  to 
Dr.  Waiker,  tbe  birch  grows  higher  on  the  Higbland  roountains  thaA  any 
other  tree  except  the  mountain  asb  :  but  in  this  be  must  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  because  the  extreme  beight  at  whicb  tbe  mountain  ash  is  found  in 
For&rsbire  is,  according  to  Watson,  2500  ft. ;  and  tbe  bircb  is  found,  in  various 
piaces,  1000  fl.  higher  up  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  weepin^  birch  grow  on  the  banks  of  rocky  streams  in  Nortb  Wales.  In 
England,  the  bircb  is  supposed  to  bave  been  once  so  plentiful  in  Berksbire  as 
to  have  given  the  name  to  tbat  county ;  though  some  suppode  the  name  Berk- 
shire  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bare-oak,  or  Berroc,  sbire. 

Hittory.  Tbe  common  bireh  was  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  18.)  and  to 
tbe  Romans.  Accordii^  to  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  the  celebrated  books  which 
Numa  Pompilius  comp<M»ed  700  years  before  Ohrist,  and  which  were  buried 
with  him  on  Mount  Jaaiculum,  were  writien  on  the  bark  of  the  bircb  tree. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  lictors  bad  their  fasces  made  of  birch  branches, 
wbich  they  carried  before  tbe  magistrates  to  ^lear  the  way,  beating  tbe  people 
back  witb  tbe  bougbs.  Pliny  says  tbat  the  birch  was  brought  to  Italy  firom 
Gaul ;  thougb,  constdering  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  shoidd  not  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  as  an  indigenous  tree. 
The  birch  was  formerly  used  in  England  for  omamenting  the  bouses  during 
Rogation  Week,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  hoily  is  at  Cbristmas.  Gerard  says 
the  brancbes  of  the  birch  **  serve  well  to  the  decking  up  of  bouses  and  ban- 
quetting  roomes  for  piaces  of  pieasure,  and  beautifyinc  me  streetes  in  the  Crosse, 
or  Gang,Week,  and  such  like.  The  Cross,  or  Gang,  Week,  Phillips  tells  us,  was 
the  same  as  Rogation  Week ;  which  was  odled  Gang  Week  from  the  crowds,  or 
gangs,  of  penitents  going  in  that  week  to  confession,  before  Wbitsuntide.  It 
was  called  Cross  Week,  firom  the  crosses  carried  before  the  priests  in  tbe  pro- 
cession  on  Ascension  Day ;  and  Rogation  Week,  firom  the  Latin  verb  rogo,  to 
ask  or  pray.  (S^l,  Flor.,  L  p.  133.)  Coles,  writingin  1657,  pbserves  that,  at 
this  season,  as  he  **  rid  through  little  Brickhill,  in  Buckincrbamsbire,  every 
sign  poste  in  the  towne  was  bedecked  witb  green  birch."  We  have  observed 
tbe  same  custom  in  Poland,  at  the  same  season ;  where,  also,  lai^  bougbs  are 
fixed  in  the  ground,  against  each  side  of  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The  birch 
has  been  us^  as  an  instrument  of  correction  at  schools  fi^om  the  earliest  ages 
Anciently,  says  Evdyn,  *'  birch  cudgels  were  used  by  the  lictors,  as  now  the 
gentler  rods  by  our  tyrannical  pedagogues,  for  ligbter  fiuilts."  The  sight  of  a 
birch  tree,  observes  the  writerof  the  article  Birch  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Haniel, 
**  offers  a  vast  subject  of  into^sting  meditation :  but  happy  tbe  man  to  wbora 
its  fiexible  pendent  brancbes  do  not  recali  to  mind  that  tbey  were  formeriy 
instrumehts  of  punishment  to  him !"  Gerard  observes  that,  in  his  tiroe, 
"  scboolmasters  and  parents  do  terrify  tbdr  chikiren  with  rods  made  of  birch." 
The  use  of  these  rods,  bowever,  both  in  seboob  and  private  families,  is  now 
fast  pasdng  away,  togetber  with  many  other  barbarous  practices  of  our  an- 
cestors.  At  present,  tbe  tree  is  planted  in  Britain  in  poor  soUs,  and  in  exposed 
situadons,  for  sbelt^ing  otbers ;  in  copses,  for  producin^  brooms,  and  for  many 
other  valuable  purpoees;  and,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations,  as  being  or- 
namental.  On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  it 
18  extensively  planted  as  a  fiiel  tree,  bn  the  poorest  soils ;  and,  in  good  soils, 
as  a  nurse  for  hard-wooded  and  resinous  trees.  In  the  nortb  of  Russia,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  natural  woods  of  birch  form  the  principal  supplies 
of  fud  for  lar^  towns ;  and,  in  many  places,  also  the  principal  timber  for 
buildings,  fumiture,  and  rural  implements. 

Properties  and  Usef.  Naturally,  the  birch  forms  the  food  of  various  insects, 
wben  in  leaf ;  and  tbe  buds  and  catkins,  in  the  winter  season,  are  eaten  by  nu- 
merous  birds.  The  siskin,  or  aberdevine  (^ng^Ua^binus  L.),  feeds  upon  the 
seeds,  wbicb  are  itsfiivourite  food.  The  tree,  wben  old,  forms  the  babitat  of  va- 
rious  licbens,  mosses,  and  fiingi ;  particularly  Dsedalea  ^etiklina,  and  the  fungus 
(Pol^porus  fomentarius)  tbat  produces  the  moxa.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  also  occasionally  eaten  by  cattie,  sheep,  and  swine,  though  tbey  are  not  fond 
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of them.  Artificially,  the  birch  recommends  itself  to  the  proprietor  of  woods  and 
to  |i^fiters,by  the  following  qualities : — Ist,  By  the  lightness  and  multiplicity 
of  its  seeds,  which  it  begins  to  produce  at  the  age  of  six  years ;  and  which, 
being  spread  abroad  on  every  side  by  the  wind,  ^ve  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
young  plants ;  thus  producing  a  thick  wood,  without  dther  care  or  labour. 
2dly,  By  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  resistance  which  it  makes  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  usually  destroy  trees,  and  eradicate  woods.  3dly, 
By  its  power  of  withstandin^  a  great  d^;ree  of  both  heat  andcold.  4thly,  By 
its  suflering  little  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  being  but  seldom  attacked  by 
caterpillars,  which  are  said  only  to  have  recourse  to  it '  after  they  have  de- 
stroyed  all  the  succulent  leaves  in  the  same  forest ;  and  which,  conaequently, 
bein^  then  nearlv  matured,  can  do  it  but  little  harm.  5thly,  By  its  not 
requiring  the  shade  or  protection  of  other  trees ;  while  its  own  shade,  firom 
the  liffhtness  and  thinness  of  its  foliage,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  oaks,  beeches,  and,  above  all,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  which  spring  up  under 
its  protection  with  great  vigour.,  Hence,  the  value  of  the  birch  as  a  nurse  to 
hard-wooded  trees,  which  it  protects  in  their  youth,  but  wbich  destroy  it 
when  they  acquire  strength.  6thly,  By  its  not  injuring  other  trees  with  its 
roots,  which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  draw  but  very  little  nourish- 
meht  firom  it.  7thly,  Bjr  its  succeeding  almost  every  where,  and  improvinff 
poor  soils  by  the  deposition  of  its  leaves.  8thly,  By  its  fumishing  usefiu 
products,  such  as  sprav  for  brooms,&c,  a  very  short  time  after  beingplanted. 
And,  9thly,  by  its  producing  a  wood  almost  exclusively  emploved  in  Sweden, 
and  other  parts  ot  the  Condnent,  for  smelting4umaces  ;  and  in  other  oases 
where  a  bright  dear  fiame  is  required^  Though  all  these  advantages,  says  the 
author  of  the  article  Bouleau,  in  the  iJiciiomuttre  det  Eaux  et  Forett,  belong  to 
the  birch,  we  cannot  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees ;  and  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  other  trees  of  stately  growth,  are  to  be  preferred  to  it  b  good 
soils :  but  the  birch  cannot  be  too  stronely  recommended  for  Ught  and  poor 
soils,  sands,  and  chalks.  In  Prussia,  ne  adds,  the  birch  is  planted  every 
where ;  aiid  it  is  considered  to  afford  seciuity  against  adearth  of  fiiel,  and.to  in- 
sure  the  prosperity  of  the  woods,  by  the  dissemination  of  its  seeds,  which  fill 
up  every  blank  that  occurs. 

The  wood  of  the  Inrch  is  white,  shaded  with  red ;  of  a  raedium  durability 
in  temperate  climate8,but  lasdn^  a  long  time  when  it  is  grown  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  intermediate  between  coarse  and  fine.  It  is 
easily  worked  while  it  is  green ;  but  it  chips  under  the  tool  when  dry.  It 
weighs,  when  green,  65  Ib.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  56  Ib.  6  oz. ;  and  dry,  45  Ib.  1  oz. 
The  wood  of  old  birch  trees  is  harder  than  that  of  young  trees,  and  it  also 
weighs  considerably  more  :  for  it  appears,  by  the  experiments  of  Hartig,  that 
the  wood  of  a  tree  of  60  years*  growth,  weighed,  dry,  36  Ib.  ISoz.;  while 
that  of  a  tree  of  25  years*  growth,  in  the  same  state  of  dryness,  only 
weighed  35 Ib.  5oz.  The  wood  soon  rots  when  laki  on  the  ground  in  heaps; 
and,  therefore,  immediately  af^  the  trees  are  felled,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  wood,  and  taken  into  the  timber-yard,  where  they  can  be  exposed 
fireely  to  the  air.  As  fiiel,  birch  wood  occupies  the  12th  place  among  21 
different  sorts ;  and  is  to  the  fuel  of  the  beech  as  13  is  to  15 :  but,  u  the 
wood  of  the  birch  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  taken  in  the 
bulk,  it  is  only  as  12  to  15  ;  because  birch  logs,  not  beinc  so  straiffht  as  those 
of  the  beech,  do  not  pack  so  closely  together.  The  wood  eives  a  clear,  briffht, 
and  ardent  flame*,  ana  affords  the  kmd  of  fiiel  most  genenSly  used  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  France,  for  smeldn^-fumaces.  Its  charcoal  remains  buming  a 
long  time ;  thoufh,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  itp  value  is  only  as  14( 
to  16.  The  bark  of  the  birch  b  remarkable  for  its  duralnlity,  remaining  uii- 
corrupted  for  ages,  even  in  situations  exposed  altemately  to  air  and  water,  cold 
and  moisture.  Pallas  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  tombs  near  Jenisca,  in 
Siberia ;  and  to  the  vaults  under  the  Kremlin,  in  Moscow.  When  Mauper- 
tuis  traveiled  through  Lapland,  **  to  measure  a  degree  of  ladtude,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  vast  forests,  consisting  entirely  of  .birch.  Tbe  aoil,  in 
some  parts  of  these  wastes,  being  very  shallow,  or  very  loose,  the  treea  had 
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not  a  suffideDt  footing  for  their  roots,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  windf . 
In  these  places,  Maupertuis  found  as  many  trees  blown  down  as  standicig  He 
examined  several  of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that,  in  such  as  hi3  lain 
lone,  the  substance  of  the  wood  was  entirely  eone,  but  the  bark  remained  a 
hollow  trunk,  without  any  signs  of  decay  (GilpirCi  Forett  Sceneryy  vol.  i. 
p.  71.)  In  the  mines  of  Dworetzkoi,  in  Siberia,  a  piece  of  birch  wood  was 
found  changed  entirely  into  stone ;  while  the  epidermb  of  the  bark,  of  a  satiny 
whiteness,  and  shining,  was  exactly  in  its  natural  state,  perfectiy  well  pre- 
served,  and  without  being  coloured  by  the  iron.  It  would  be  difficult,  says 
the  relater  of  this  fact  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  to  find  a  more  stilking  proof 
of  the  durability  of  this  thin  pellicle,  so  light  and  so  delicate  in  appearance,  and 
which  the  ancients  used  with  so  much  propriety  instead  of  paper,  before  the 
invention  of  that  material.  The  buds  and  leaves,  in  early  spnng,  abound  in 
a  resinous  matter,  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  fi^ance  from  which  may  be 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree ;  and  the  leaves,  when 
bruised,  whether  in  a  recent  or  dried  state,  are  also  bitter  and  aroma- 
tic.  The  wood  is  employed  by  wheelwrights,  in  France,  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels ;  and,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  in  the  construction  of  small  rustic 
carriages :  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  are  sometimes  made  of  one  entire  stem 
of  a  young  birch  tree,  bent  by  heat,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  ties  of  the 
spray.  On  the  Continent,  cludrs,  and  many  kinds  of  fumiture,  are  made  of 
bu*ch  wood ;  and  many  articles  of  cooperage,  tumery,  &c.  Sabots  are  also 
made  of  it ;  but  the^  are  not  so  good  as  those  made  of  alder,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  wood,  admitting  the  water  when  they  grow  old.  For  cabinet-making, 
the  birch  is  of  little  use  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  or  eighty  years ;  at 
which  aee  it  is  little  liable  to  warp,  or  to  be  atts^ed  by  worms.  The  tree  oc- 
casionaJly  produces  knots  of  a  reddish  tinge,  marbled,  fight,  and  solid,  but  not 
fibrous ;  and  of  these,  which  are much  sought  afler  bytumers, cups and bowls 
are  made  by  the  Laplanders  with  their  knives.  The  young  shoots  and 
branches  make  hoops,  brooms  or  besoms,  aad  ties  for  faggots,  miskets,  wicker 
hurdles,  and  other  purposes  to  which  the  hazel  or  the  basket-willow  is  ap- 
plied ;  and,  when  peeled,  are  used  for  making  whisks  for  frothing  up  syllabubs, 
creams,  and  chocolate.  Birch  hoops  are  very  durable,  from  the  conservative 
influence  of  the  bark. 

In  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland,  small  bundles  of  the 
twigs,  which  have  been  gathered  in  summer,  and  cuied  with  che  leaves  on,  are  • 
used  in  the  vapour-baths,  by  the  bathers,  for  b6ating  one  another*s  backs,  in 
'  order  to  promote  perspiration.  The  inhabitants  of  the  AIps  make  torches  of 
the  brandies ;  and  the  Highlanders,  candles  of  the  bark,  twisted  into  a  rope- 
like  form.  Sandals  are  also  made  of  it,  and  thin  pieces  of  the  epidermis  are 
placed  between  the  soles  of  shoes,  or  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  as  a  defence 
against  humiditv.  The  bark  is  used  as  coping  to  walls,  and  is  placed  over  the 
masonry  of  vaults  under  ground,  as  lead  is  in  England,  to  prevent  the  moisture 
from  the  «oU  from  penetrating  throu^h  it.  It  is  even  wrapped  round  sills  and 
the  lower  parts  of  posts,  and  other  pieces  of  wood  inserted  in  the  ground,  or 
resting  on  it,  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  The  charcoal  of  the  bircn  is  much 
in  demand  for  maJcing  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  leaves  are  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  not  wilhngly  eaten  by  any  animals,  except  rabbits  and 
goats  ;  but,  when  they  are  young  and  fresh,  they  may  be  given  to  cattle  and 
sheep ;  and  they  are  dEried  for  this  purpose  throughout  a  great  part  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Lapland.  Medicinally,  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  resolvent  and 
detersive;  and  it  is  added,  that  persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  sleeping 
on  a  bed  stuffed  with  birch  leaves,  experience  a  perspiration  which  afibrds  Uiem 
great  relief.  A  yellow  colour  is  obtained  from  them^which  is  used  for  patnting 
in  distemper,  and  for  dyeing  wool.  The  buds  and  me  catkins  afford  a  kind  of 
wax,  analogous  to  that  of  bees.  The  ashes  are  rich  in  potash :  1000  Ib. 
weight  of  wood,  bumt  green,  will  give  lOlb.  12  oz.  of  ashes,  which  will  afi^rd 
1  Ib.  4oz.  of  potash.  In  this  respect,  the  birdi  occupies  the  55th  place  in  a 
list  of  73  trees.    In  the  birch,  as  in  all  other  trees,  tne  potash  is  most  abun« 
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dant  in  the  bark ;  and,  consequently,  the  spray  always  yields  more  in  propoi^ 
tion  than  the  trunk.  The  bark  is  much  employed  for  tanning  leather,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  birch  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  England  for  this  purpose  in  £velyn*8  time,  as  ne  speaks  of  ^  Mr.  Howard*s 
new  tan,  made  of  the  tops  and  loppings  of  birch.**  The  bark  vields  a  yellowish 
brown  dye,  and,  combmed  with  alum,  a  brownish  red.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  principal  uses  of  the  birch  tree  in  central  £urope ;  but  there 
are  others  to  be  noticed,  which  are  peculiar  to  Norway,  Lapland,  Russia, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  Lapland  and  Kamtsohatka,  the  huts  are  constructed  with  birch  branches 
covered  with  turf ;  and  faggots  of  the  spray  with  the  leaves  on,in  cases  formed 
of  the  skins  of  reindeer,  serve  for  seats  doring  the  day,  and  beds  at  night. 
An  interesting  view 
of  some  of  these 
huts  is  given  by  Dr. 
Oarke  in  his  5caii- 
dmavUif    of   which 
our  Jig.  1552.  is  a 
copy.    The  bark  of 
large  trees,  cut  into 
lengths  of  3fl.,  and 
about  18in.  or  2ft. 
broad,   serves    the  ' 
Laplanders     as    a  - 
species  of  cape,  or 

cloak,  a  hole  being  made  it,  in  the  centre,  to  admit  the  head.  Somedmes 
several  pieces  are  used,  with  the  holes  only  at  one  end ;  and  these,  put  over 
the  head,  and  hanginp  down  on  every  side,  form  as  complete  a  protection 
from  perpendicular  rains  or  snows  as  if  the  man  were  slated.  The  same  peo- 
ple,  and  also  the  Russians,  make^e  bark  of  the  smaller  trees  into  boots  and 
shoes;  the  legs  of  the  boots  being  taken  from  trees  about  the  same  thickness 
as  the  human  legs,  and,  consequently,  having  no  seam.  The  bark  is  also  made 
into  baskets,  boxes,  mats,  and  cordage  for  hamessing  horses  and  reindeer, 
and  the  inner  bark  into  thread;  while  all  the  fragments  are  carefuUy  preserved 
for  li^hting  fires,  or  twisting  into  candles.  Reindeer  skins  are  tanned  by 
steeping  them  in  a  decoction  of  birch  sprtfy,  mixed  with  salt ;  and  wooUen 
stufis,  beine  boiled  in  the  same  decoction,  without  the  salt,  are  dyed  ^ellow. 
or  yellowish  brown,  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  process  is  con- 
tinued.  The  Finlanders  U8e  the  dried  leaves  as  tea.  The  bark  is  also  exten- 
sively  used,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  roofing  houses.  Tbe  raflers  are  first 
covered  with  boards,  on  which  plates  of  birch  bark  are  laid  in  the  same  way 
as  slates  are  in  England ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  turf  and  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  1  h.  or  more,  to  exclude  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter. 
The  earth  over  the  bark  is  sometimes  cuhivated ;  though  it  is  most  commonly 
kept  under  grass.  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  that,  *^  on  some  of  the  roofs  of  the 
Norwegian  cottages,  after  the  hay  was  taken,  he  found  lambs  pasturing ;  and 
on  one  house  he  saw  an  excellent  crop  of  tumips.**  (See  Emyc,  ofAgrL,  ed. 
2.,  p.  111.^  In  Kamtschatka,  the  inner  bark  is  dried  and  ground,  uke  that  of 
the  Scotcn  pine,  in  order  to  mix  it  with  oatmeal,  in  thnes  of  scarcity.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  eaten  in  small  pieces  along  with  the  roe  of  fish.  The  sap  of 
the  birch  is  made  into  beer,  wme,  and  vinegar ;  and  a  sugar  is  extracted,  and 
a  spirit  disdlled,  fi^om  it :  240  bottles  of  sf^  give  6  Ib.  of  syrup,  which  is  used 
in  Russia  in  diat  state  as  sugar,  without  being  crystallised.  "  During  the  siege 
of  Hkmburg  by  the  Russians,  in  1814,  almost  all  the  birch  tre^  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  were  destroyed  oy  the  Bo6hkir8,and  otherbarbarian  soldiers  in  tbe 
Russian  service,  by  being  tapped  fbr  their  sap.'*  {Penni/  Cyclo,,  art.  fietula, 
vol.  iv.  p.  348.)  The  l^er  is  produced  by  fermenting  the  sap  with  yeast, 
hot  water,  and  hops,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  sugar  is  procured  by  boiling 
and  evaporation ;  and  the  wine  is  made  as  foUows :  -^ 

Mrek  Wine.    Tbe  aap  U  ant  obtained  by  boring  aliole,  l  in.  or  S  in.  deep,  in  each  tree,  near  tbe 
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Craund,  and  on  the  toutb  tkle  of  tbe  tnink.  In  Engtand,  MTeral  holet  are  sometimet  bored  in  the 
ttme  troeat  once:  but,  in  Fruie^thit  nietbod  it  tbougfat  todepriTe  the  treeofiU  sap  too  fuddenly. 
Eacb  bole  abould  lUTe  a  kind  of  ibHet  flxed  in  it,  whicb  may  be  made  of  a  pieoe  of  elder  wood,  with 
tbepitb  tcooped  out,  or  of  a  large  quilL  .  The  outer  end  of  thit  tube  i«  placed  in  a  vesael  or  large 
bladder,  to  reterre  the  aap.  In  tome  places,  the  coUecton  of  the  aap  cut  off  the  extremitY  of  each 
braocb,  tyinff  a  bladder  or  veMel  to  tbe  end  of  the  wounded  part  When  a  «uffldent  quantJty  of  sap 
haa  been  collected,  thehole  in  the  tree  ia  ftopped  with  a  wooden  peg ;  or  the  end  of  the  wounded 
branch  is  coTored  with  pitch.  Thia  operation  is  alwayi  perfbrmed  in  tpring;  and  moit  sap  ia  aaid  to  be 
procured  aft^  a  TerT  aevere  winter.  SeTeral  treee  •houkl  be  bored  at  the  aame  time,  in  order  that  a 
flufflcient  quantity  of  tap  may  be  obtained  in  one  day,  aa  it  is  spdled  br  being  kept  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  sap  flow;^  in  greatest  abundancc  about  noon.  When  the  wine  is  to  be  made,  the  sap  should 
be  boUed  with  moist  sugar  or  honey,  in  thejm»ortkm  of  (bur  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  gidlon  of 
liquor.  While  faoiiing,  the  scum  is  taken  oflr  as  fiut  as  it  rises^  t'dl  the  liquor  is  quite  clear.  It  is 
then  woriced  witb  yeast  in  the  usual  way.  The  juioe  and  rind  ^taed  very  thin)  of  a  lemon,  and  ot  a 
Serille  orange,  may  be  added  to  erery  galloo  of  dear  Uquor,  and  wiU  be  found  a  great  improvement 
Some  persons  also  put  a  few  twigs  of  sweet  briar  into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  tunned,  to  give  it  a 
perftimed  flavonr ;  and  andently  it  was  tlie  custom  to  put  dnnamon  and  otber  spices  into  this  wine. 
In  Moscow,  they  add  drled  sprigs  of  mint  Tbe  wine  should  be  kept  three  mooths  before  it  is  bottled, 
and  twdve  months  before  it  Is  drunk.  Birch  wine  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  considered  very 
wholesom&    That  made  in  Russia  efffervesces  Uke  champagne; 

Birck  Oa  is  obtained  from  the  bark,  by  a  kind  of  distillation,  wbich  is  thus  efftcted :  —  An  excava. 
tion  is  made  in  the  soil,  on  the  side  ofa  bank  10  ft.  or  18  ft.  deep^and  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone, 
like  a  common  limekUn,  whlcb  is  lined  in  tbeindde  with  clav.  Tbe  bark,  being  coUected,  and  placed 
in  tbe  kitn,  is  oovered  with  turf,  and  tben  ignited :  the  oil  flows  tbrougb  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  into  a  vessel  placed  to  reodve  it,  froro  wbich  it  is  transfcrred  to  casks  for  ezportation. 
The  Uquor  produced  conslsts  of  dl  and  pyrollgneous  acid,  and  is  used  for  tannlng  hides,  to  which  it 
gives  that  powerftil  ftagrance,  so  well  known  as  peeuUar  to  Russla  leatber.  The  ott,  when  purlficd, 
is  quite  dear,  and  Is  used  in  medidne,  botb  hitemaUy  and  extemally ;  and  the  pyroligneous  tar-Uke 
Uquor,  which  is  separated  Axmi  it,  is  «tfed  for  greasing  wbeels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Sang  observesy  birch  ma^  be  said  to  be  the 
universal  wood.  **  The  Highlanders  make  every  thing  of  it :  they  build  their 
houses  of  it  \  make  their  beds,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  and  spoons  of  it ;  con- 
stnict  their  mills  of  it ;  make  their  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  gates,  and  fences 
of  it ;  and  even  manufacture  ropes  of  it.  (P/.  Kal,^  p.  80.)  The  branches 
are  employed  as  fuel  in  the  distiUation  of  whisky ;  and  they  are  found  to  con- 
tribute  a  flavour  to  it  far  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  use  of  fir-wood,  coal, 
or  peat.  Birch  spray  is  also  used  for  smoking  hams  and  herringSj  for  wbich 
last  purpose  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  leather,  dyeing  yellow,  making  ropes,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Lap- 
land,  instead  of  candles.  .  The  spray  is  us^  for  thatching  houses ;  and,  dried 
in  summer  with  the  leaves  on,  it  makes  an  excellcnt  material  for  sleeping 
upon,  where  heath  is  scarce.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  in  the  Highlands 
for  arrows ;  and  the  bark,it  is  said,  on  the  sea  coast,  for  making  boats,  as  that 
of  B.  papyracea  is  m  North  America. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  might  enumerate  a  niunber  of  minor  uses 
mentioned  by  authors,  when  speaking  of  the  tree  as  belonging  to  the  most 
northem  partsof  Europe;  and  some  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
now  become  obsolete.  Among  these  are  what  Evelyn  calls  **  the  whitest  part 
of  the  old  wood,  found  coromonly  in  doatine  birches,"  from  which,  he  says,  is 
made  "  the  ground  of  our  effeminate-formed  gallants*  sweet  powder ;  *'  and  of 
the  quite  consumed  and  rotten  wood,"  he  says,  is  ^  gotten  the  beat  mould 
for  the  raising  of  divers  seedlings  of  the  best  plants  and  flowers."  (Hunter^s 
Evelffti^  vol.  i.  p.  224.)  The  useof  the  birch  in  artificial  plantations,  m  Britain, 
is  chiefly  as  an  undergrowth,  and  as  coppice-wood.  In  both  cases,  it  is  cut, 
every  5  or  6  years,  for  brooms,  hoops,  wattle-rods,  crateware,  &c. ;  every 
10  or  12  years,  for  faggot-wood,  poles,  fencing,  and  bark  for  the  tanners,  the 
value  of  which,  in  Scotlmid,  is  about  half  that  of  oak  bark ;  and  not  oflener 
than  once  in  every  15  or  20  years,  when  it  b  wanted  for  herring  casks.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  spray  b  used  for  besoms,  rods,  ties,  and  similar  purposes.  In 
the  Highland  districts,  standard  trees  are  left  to  attain  a  dmber  size.  The 
birch,  as  already  observed,  is  very  firequendy  used  as  a  nurse  to  other  trees ; 
and  especialiv  to  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  other  hard  woods.  Manj^  of  the 
extensive  oak  plantations  made  by  tbe  late  Duke  of  Portland  in  Nottingham- 
shire  were  raised  between  rows  of  birch  trees,  planted  two  or  three  years 
before  the  acorns  were  sown ;  as  has  been  recorded  in  detail  by  Speechly, 
and  by  Hunter  in  his  edition  of  Evelyn*s  SylvCy  and  in  his  Geor^cal  Essavt, 
Hedges  are,  also,  frequently  made  of  the  birch  in  poor,  mossy,  or  sandy  soUs; 
the  tree  bearing  the  shears  as  well  as  any  ligneous  plant  whatever. 

The  birch,  in  landscape-gardening,  is  au  interesting  tree,  from  its  form,  and 
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froin  the  whiteness  of  its  bark,  which  renders  it  more  conspicuous  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Ita  stem,  as  Gilpin  observesy  **  is  generally  marked  with 
brown,  yellow,  and  silvery  touches,  which  are  peculiarly  picturesque,  as  they 
are  characteristic  obiects  of  imitation  for  the  peocil,  and  as  they  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  dark  green  hue  of  the  foliage.  But  only  the  stem  and 
liu-ffer  branches  have  this  varied  colouring.  The  spray  is  of  a  deep  brown,  which 
is  the  colour,  too,  of  the  larger  branches  where  tne  extemal  rind  is  peeled  o£ 
As  the  birch  grows  old,  its  bark  becomes  rough  and  furrowed :  it  loses  all  its 
varied  tints,  and  assumes  a  uniform  femiginous  hue."  (Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.])  The  we^ing  varietjr,  which,  (»]pin  says,  is  soraetimes  called  the 
lady  birch,from  '^its  spray  bemfl;  slender,and  longer  than  that  of  the  common 
sort,  forms  an  el^gant,  pensile  toliage,  like  that  of  the  weeping  willow ;  and, 
like  it,  is  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath  of  air.  When  agitated,  it  b  well 
adapted  to  characterise  a  storm,  or  to  perform  any  office  in  landscape  which 
is  expected  firom  the  weeping  willow.'*  (Ibid.) 

The  birch,  however,  being  an  eztremely  common  tree  in  various  districts, 
and  never  b&ng  sufiered  to  erow  in  any  quantity,  in  its  native  countries,  in 
those  soils  and  situations  where  other  trees  will  thrive,  thereare  certainasso- 
ciations  connected  with  it  which  are  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  gardenesque 
scenery.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  associations  can  only 
be  experienced  by  those  who  have  seen  the  tree  in  its  native  habitats.  Natives 
of  Scotland,  North  Wales^  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany  would  regard  the 
birch  as  indicating  poor,  sandy,  boggy,  or  rocky  soil ;  and  would  not  place 
it  on  a  lawn ;  from  the  same  feelings  that  would  prevent  a  London  planter 
from  pladng  there  the  alder,  or  any  of  the  common  willows.  In  tne  gar- 
denes^ne  style,  therefore,  or  in  that  spedes  of  picturesque  which  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  and  not  an  identification  of  her  scenery,  the  birch,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  would  require  to  be  planted  in  situations  where  it  would  not 
be  conspicuous ;  and  never  where  it  would  form  a  leading  feature  in  any 
general  view.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  every  indigenous  tree ; 
and  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  commonness  of  that  tree  in  the  country 
where  the  gardenesque  plantation  is  to  be  made.  A  residence  planted  in  a 
style  truly  gardenesque  ought,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  have  no  indigenous 
trees  in  it  whatever. 

Where  plantations  are  to  be  made  in  the  elegant  or  artistical  picturesque 
style,  and  which  are  intended  to  form  scenes  which  wiU  be  considered 
by  painters  as  equally  worthy  of  their  study  with  picturesque  natural 
scenery,  and  yet  never  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  it,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  bu*ch  must  be  guided  by  exactljr  the  same  prindples  as  in  the 
gardenesque.  It  must  never  be  planted  m  small  groups,  but  always  in 
groups  ot  such  a  size  as  to  be  only  seen  in  association  with  other  trees. 
The  ezceptions  to  this  last  rule  are,  situations  at  a  distance  from  scenery 
where  the  birch  is  indigenous;  and  these  may  be  considered  as  occur- 
ring  in  all  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  However  bieautiful  the  birch  tree  may 
be  in  itsdf,  and  especially  when  it  assumes  the  weeping  form,  it  would  bc 
inconsistent  with  sound  prmciples  to  plant  it  on  lawns  eiUier  in  North  Wales 
or  the  Highhmds  of  Scotland ;  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  it  may  be  justly  admitted,  even  on  lawns,  as  one  of  the 
most  el^ant  of  our  omamental  trees. 

Where  the  common  birch  b  so  favourite  a  tree  as  to  make  it  desired  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  only  mode  of  introdudng  it  into  artificial  scenery 
in  countries  where  it  abounds,  is  by  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  in  geometricai 
lines ;  or  by  having  a  scene  expressl^  devoted  to  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  nature. 
Where,  in  planting  a  park,  tne  object  is  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
natural  forest,  then,  if^the  soil  is  poor,  the  birch  may  be  planted  or  sown  in  im- 
mensequantities;  the  object  in  this  cage  bdng  fac-simile  iroitation.  In  everv  resi- 
dence,  also,  where  there  is  an  arboretum  (and  we  tmst  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  gentleman*s  seat  of  any  extent  without  one),  the 
birch,  like  every  other  indigenous  tree,  will,  of  course,  find  a  place.  In  resi- 
dcnccs  to  be  formed  in  hilly  or  mountainous  sccnery  where  the  birch  does 
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not  aboimd  naturaUj,  no  Bridib  tree  is  more  ornamental ;  and  the  common 
8ort  may  there  be  introduced  singljy  and  in  groups  and  massesy  along  with  all 
the  dififerent  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
observes  that  some  birch  trees  should  always  be  pUnted  near  a  house,  fbr 
the  yery  purpose  of  fiiling  the  air  with  their  firagrance,  which  is  given  out  in 
groit  abundance,  particularly  after  rain  or  heaTv  dew ;  more  especially  in 
apring,  when  the  resinous  matter  which  produces  tnis  fi^igrance  is  most  abun- 
oant  on  the  buds  and  young  leaves. 

Poetical  AUutumt.  The  birch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  by 
any  ancient  writers,  thouch  it  has  been  mentioned  by  mo^  of  the  modem 
poets.  Shenstone  introduces  it  in  his  Schoolmittreu,  when  alluding  to  the 
tnrcbe&rods  :  — 

•«  Aod  aU  in  ilgbt  doUi  rte  8  Urchflo  trae, 

Wtaich  LMrniof  dmt  ber  liUle  dooie  did  etow ; 
Whilome  •  twig  or  mun  rcgard  to  aee, 
,    1  Thoogh  Dow  to  wide  iU  waving  bvandiee  flow, 

And  worli  the  timple  ▼anala  nuckle  woe : 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaTet  that  blew, 

But  their  Umbt  &udder'd,  and  their  pube  beat  low ; 
And.  aa  th^  look^d,  they  found  their  hmor  grew, 
And  shiqwd  it  intorodt,  and  tingled  at  the  Tiew.** 

Pope  has  also  iinmortalised  birch  rods  in  his  punciad,  Thebeauty  of  the  birch 

tree,  and  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  its  foliage,  render  it  a  fitting  emblem 

of  elegance.    Coleridge  calls  it  — 

^"Moetbeautiftil 

Of  fbreit  ttaet— the  Lady  of  the  woods.** 

and  Keats  describes — 

"  Tbe  allmy  ateme 
OfdeBoatebircbtreea.'* 

Professor  Wilson,  also,  gives  a  beautifiil  description  of  a  bh*ch  tree  in  his  Itle 

o/Palnu. 

—  "  On  the  green  ilope 
Of a  romantic  gbde  we  sate  ua  down,    • 
Amid  the  fragrance  oT  the  ydlow  broom  i 
While  o*er  our  heads  the  wecping  birch  tree  ttream^d 
lU  branches,  arching  like  a  Ibuntain  fhower.** 

Many  other  modem  poets  have  mentioned  this  tree»  and  described  its  various 
uses.    Phiilips  says :  — 

»  Evcn  aaictive  birch, 

Cursed  br  unletter'd  idle  youth,  disttls 
A  limpid  current  ftom  her  wounded  bark, 
FroAise  of  nurslng  sapi'* 


andLeyden:  — 

*«  Sweet  blrd  oT  the  raeadow,  soft  be  thv  rest : 
Hty  mother  will  wake  thee  at  mom  ftom  thy  nest  I 
She  has  made  a  soft  nest,  litUe  redbreast,  for  thee, 
Ofthelaavesofthebireh.  and  the  moss  of  the  tree." 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
populari^  of  the  tree  among  the  obwrvers  and  lovers  of  nature. 

Soiif  Sniuaikm,  Propaga^on^  CuUure^  ^c»  In  the  b^ginning  of  the  last 
century  (see  p.  102.),  the  Earl  of  HaddingtoUy  who  was  the  greatest  and  most 
judidous  planter  of  his  dme,  called  the  birch  an  amphibious  phmt ;  as  it  grows 
on  rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry,  sandy  or  rocky  situations,  nor  refiises  any 
soil  or  climate  whatever.  Though  the  birch  is  found  in  every  kind  of  soil,  as 
Sane  observes,  **  firom  that  of  a  deep  moist  loam  in  a  low  bottom,  to  a  poor 
aandy,  gravelly,  or  moorish  earth;"  or,  according  to  Ray,  **  in  turfy  soii  over 
sand,  '*  alike  in  plains  and  in  mountainous  situations ;  yet  it  **  luxuriates  most 
in  deep  loams,  lying  on  a  porous  subsoil,  or  in  alluvial  soil,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  or  smaUer  streams.  Even  in  such  situations,**  Sang  condnues,  "  though 
amonj^  stones  and  rocks,  as  on  the  River  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  particul^, 
the  birch  flourishes  most  exuberantly.  On  the  sides  of  hills,  in  dry  soils,  it 
grows  slowly;  but  on  such  its  timber  is  most  durable."  {PlatU.  KaL^  p.  54.) 
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Though  the  birch  maj  be  propflgated  by  layers,  and  even  bv  cutdngs,  yet 
plants  are  not  readily  produced  otherwise  tban  by  seed;  and  those  of  certain 
varieties,  wbich  are  procured  firom  layers,  or  by  inarching,  never  appear  to 
grow  with  the  satne  vigour  as  seediines.  Birch  seed  lipens  in  September  and 
October ;  and  may  be  either  gathered  and  sown  imraeoiately,  or  preserved  in 
a  dry  loft,  and  sown  in  spring.  Sang  directs  particular  attendon  to  be  paid 
to  gathering  the  seeds  only  from  weeping  trees;  and  this  we  know  to  be  the 
directions  given  to  the  collectors  employed  by  the  nurserymen  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  If  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  the  catkins  may  be 
gathered  wet ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  till  spring,  they  ou^t  not  to  be 
gatliered  ezcept  when  quite  dry ;  and  every  day*8  gathering  should  be  carried 
to  a  dry  lofb  and  spread  out  thinly,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  heat  when  kept 
in  sacks,  or  hud  up  in  heaps.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  very  fine,  light, 
rich  soil,  in  beds  of  the  usual  width,  and  very  sli^dy  covered.  fioutdier 
says :  —  "  Sow  the  seeds  and  ciap  them  into  the  ground  with  the  back  of  the 
spiade,  without  any  earth  spread  over  them,and  throw  a  litde  peas  haulm  over 
the  beds  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate.  The  peas 
haulm  will  keep  the  eround  moist,  exclude  frost,  and  prevent  the  birds  trom 
destroying  the  seeds."  (TVeat,  on  Forett  TVees,  p.  113.)  "  It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  Sang  observes,  "  to  cover  birch  seeds  too  little,  if  they  be  covered 
at  all.*'  The  plants,  if  sown  in  autumn,  wiil  come  up  in  the  March  or  April 
foUovidng.  If  sown  in  spring,  they  will  come  up  in  May  or  June;  which,  in 
very  cold  climates,  is  a  preferable  season.  If  any  danger  is  apprehended  from 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  winter,  the  aiieys  between  the  beds  may  be 
deepened,  so  as  to  act  as  drains.  In  the  nursery  lines,  the  plants  reouire  very 
litde  pruning,  and  thdr  after-care,  when  in  plantadons,  is  equally  sunple. 

Wherever  the  birch  abounds  in  woods  or  coppices,  a  great  many  seedling 
plants  spring  up ;  and  these..  in  various  parts  of  England,  are  collected  by  the 
country  people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen.  This  is,  indeed,  the  mode  by 
which  young  trees  and  hedee  plants  of  every  kind  were  obtained  before  the 
establishment  of  commercial  nurseries.    Young  birch  plants  which  have  been 

Sidled  out  of  coppice  woods,  when  about  two  years  old,  we  are  informed  by 
lessrs.  Young  and  Penny,  of  the  Miiford  Nursery,  who  adopt  the  pracdce 
extensively,  **  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same  age 
and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-bed ;  doubdess  bc^use,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  greater  propordon  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  case 
of  the  young  birches  pulled  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which  could  not 
get  far  down  into  the  hard  soil,  has  its  substance  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
and  is  more  branching;  hence,litde  requires  to  be  cut  offit,  except  die  ragged 
roodets,  or  fibres;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  acdng  as  a  bulb  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant.  The  tops  of  these  seedling  birches  are  shortened  before 
plandng;  and  the  plants,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much  wood  in  one 
year  as  regular  nursery-reared  bircfa  seedlings  wiil  in  two.  It  is  found  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-Ieaved  black-barked  seedling  birches 
{B,  a.  pub&cens)  stole  much  more  freely,  when  cut  down  as  coppice-wood, 
than  the  smooth-leaved  white-barked  weeping  variety  (B,sl,  p^ndula).  (See 
Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  506.)  It  appears  from  Boutcher,  that  this  mode  of 
obtaining  young  birch  trees,  was  formerly  pracdsed  in  Scodand. 

In  France  and  Germany,  plantations  of  birch  are  frequently  made  by  sowing 
the  seed  where  the  trees  are  intended  finally  to  remain.  For  this  purpose 
the  poorest  soils  are  harrowed  in  humid  weather,  in  the  month  of  October,  or 
of  November,  and  15  Ib.  of  seed,  as  it  is  taken  fi*om  the  catkins  along  with 
tfae  scales,  is  sown  on  an  acre,  and  afterwards  covered  witfa  a  bush  harrow. 
Where  the  ground  is  under  com,  the  seed  is  sown  with  the  last  com  crop,  as 
clover  is  in  England ;  and,  where  it  abounds  with  weeds  and  bushes,  these  are 
set  fire  to,  early  in  tbe  autumn,  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon  aflerwards  as  it  is 
ffathered  from  the  trees.  It  is  observed  by  Michaux,  that  burat  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  birch,  which  in  America  reappears, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  torests  that  have  been  bumt  down. 

AcadentSy  Iruecit,  and  Diseases,     Pallas  observes  that,  in  some  parts  of 
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Russia,  wbere  whole  tracts  of  forests  of  different  kinds  of  trees  occur,  there 
is  scarcely  any  tree  more  firequently  struck  by  liehtning  than  the  birch ;  which, 
be  savs,  refiites  the  superstitious  notion  of  &e  Laplanders,  who,  believing 
that  the  tree  is  never  struck  by  lightning,  seek  for  shelter  under  its  branches 
m  a  thunder-storm.  It  has  constantly  been  observed,  he  sa^rs,  thftt  the  birch 
18  always  struck  bv  the  electric  fluid  transervely,  below  the  top,  and  shivered 
to  pieces ;  whiie  the  pine  is  ploughed  by  a  deep  furrow  from  the  apex  to  the 
eround,  tearing  off  the  bark,  and  kaving  the  tree  endre.  The  common  birch, 
Mr.  Westwood  observes,  is  a  tree  upon  which  a  very  great  number  of  insects 
feed,  seldom,  however,  causing  any  mischief  of  importance.  Of  these,  It  will  be 
suffident  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable ;  indlcating  by  a  star  those 
which  not  only  feed  on  the  birch,  but  on  various  other  trees ;  and  by  a  dageer 
those  which  feed  on  the  birch  only ;  commencin^  with  the  Lepiddptera,  Uie 
caterpillars  of  which,  either  exclusively  or  partially,  subsist  upon  its  ieaves. 
Amongst  the  butterflies,  the  Camberwell  beauty  (Van^ssa  Ant)opa)  is  a 
partial  birch-feeder,  whilst  the  brown  hair-streak  butterfly  (Th^cla  l>etuke) 
seeros  to  be  confined  to  birch  woods ;  appearing  in  the  winged  state  in  the 
month  of  August.  Amongst  the  SphingidtBy  Smerlnthus  tiliae  (the  lime  hawk 
moth^  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  birch.  Amongst  the  Linnsean  ^dmbyces, 
the  smgular  lobster  caterpiilar  (Sta(iropus  fagi)  partiaUy  feeds  upon  this  tree, 


and  is  met  with,  though  but  rarely,  at  Birch  Wood,  in  Kent.  *  Leioc6mpa 
dicts^a  and  *L.  dictsoides,  *Loph6pteryx  camellna,  *L.  carmeiita,  *Ptif6- 
phora  variegikta,  *  B^ndromis  versicolor  (the  rare  glory  of  Kent  moth),  the 
reputed  British  species  *Agiaia  tau,  *£riogdster  lan^tris,  *Callim6rpha 
romiata,  *  Lith^sia  qu4dra.  Amon£8t  the  ^octuidae,  *  Apatdla  /eponna, 
•Acron^cta  auricoma,  f  Cer6pacha  mictu6sa,  *C.  flavic6mis  (the  caterpillar 
of  whicn  is  a  leaf-roller),  *  Cosmia  trapetzina,  f  C.  fulv^,  *  JBrepha  ndtha, 
*  Catoc^a  fr&xini.  Amongst  the  Geom^tridse,  *  Hyb^mia  capreolkna, 
*H.  prosapiaria,  *H.  defolitfia,  *Phigtdia  piiossUia,  *Blston  prodromkrius, 
*B.  betularius,  *  Hippdrchuj  joapilion^us,  fCab^  exanth^ata,  f  Mela^ 
nipptf  hastata,  f  £mmel^«a  heparata.  Amongst  the  smaller  moths,  fPIa- 
t^ptei^x  4u:ertula»  *  Dr^pana  ralcat^na,  *  D.  ui^uf cula,  *  i^ralis  b&rbalis, 

iAntithesia  betuletana,  f  Anacimpsis  betulea,  Mghiia  «phecif6rmis  (one  of 
e  small  clear-winged  hawk  moths),  and  Zeuz^  ae^scuH  (Jig.  636.  in  p.  887.), 
feed  upon  the  wc^  of  the  bircn.  The  coleopterous  insects,  Balaninus 
b^tulae,  Depor^us  b^tul»,  Rhynchites  betulae,  and  Chrysomela  b^tulce,  also 
feed  upon  tbe  birch  in  the  larva  state,  and  are  found  upon  it  when  they  have 
attained  their  imajeo  form,  devouring  the  tender  leaves  and  young  shoots. 
Several  spedes  of  Tenthredinidae,  or  saw  flies,  also  feed  upon  the  leaves 
whilst  larvsD,  including  SeUindria  betuleti,  and  Lyda  b^tule.  The  little  flat 
hemipterous  insect  A^radus  b6tulae  resides  beneath  i^53 

the  bark,  whilst  A^phis  b^tuke,  C6ccus  betulae,  and 
PafWsL  betulae  subsist  upon  the  young  shoots  and 
buds.  When  the  birch  begins  to  decay,  various  fiingi 
root  themselves  into  its  wood.  The  principal  of  tfaese 
are  Daed^ea  ^tiilina  Friei  (Agkncus  ^iilinus  L,, 
and  our^.  1553.),  Pol^porus  ^tulinus  Fries  (J7oletus  ^etulinus  j^u//.  t.  312.), 
and  P.  versicolor  Fr.  (ouTjig.'l554t,) ;  of  these,  P.  ^iklinus  generally  grows 
on  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  and  has  white  flesh,  which  has  an  acid  taste 
and  smell.  The  epidermis  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  and  easily  1554^ 
peelis  ofl*;  when  dry  the  whole  plant  is  very  l^ht,  and  its  tex- 
ture  is  between  coriaceous  and  corky.  (Eng*  FL^  v.  p.  140.) 
Poiyporus  fomenthrius  (see  Q.  J26bur)  and  P.  nigricans  Friet 
are  also  found  on  the  birch.  The  latter,  thou^  called  the 
black  amadou,  is  quite  unfit  fo^  making  tinder.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  species,  and  is  of  a  bright  shining  black»  though,  when 
bld,  the  epidermis  becomes  cracked,  and  of  a  duU  ash  colour. 
Rddulum  orbiculare  Fr,  ELy  1.  p.  149.  (/T^dnum  r6dula  Frie$ 
Si/st.  Mus.,  1.  p.  423.;  H.  spathulatum  Grev.  Fl.  Edm.,  p.  406.)  is  found  on 
the  trunks  of  dead  birches.     Phl^bia  radikta  Fries  grows  on  the  living  birch 
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trees.  Thls  is  a  very  sioffular  fungus ;  it  is  compoBed 
of  folds  radiadug  from  tne  centre,  with  a  beautifiilly 
radiated  margin ;  it  was  found  at  Appin,  in  Areyllshire. 
Sphae^ria  miutif^rmis  F^ies  is  abo  found  on  tne  birch. 
To  this  liat  may  be  added  i^gdricus  musc^us  L. 
{£g,  1555.),  the  fl^  agaric,  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
the  graus,  which  b  generelly  found  m  birch  woods. 
It  is liighly  narcotic,  producing,  in  small  doses,  intox- 
ication  and  delirium,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  in 
Kamtschatka ;  and,  in  larger  doses,  death.  For  a  de- 
tailed  account  of  its  poisonous  effects,  see  Roque'8 
Hitt.  des  Champ.^  p.  123. ;  aud  a  paper  by  Dr.  Greville, 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  WemeHan  TVani.,  from  which 
an  extract  is  given  by  Dr.  Lmdley,  IrUrod.  to  Nai. 
Sff9t.  of  Bot.,  p.  337.    (Eng.  Ft.,  vol.  v.  p.  4.) 

StaHttk».  ReeordedTreet.  A  weepingblrcb,  atBallogie,iDUiei»ridiorBine^fai  Abadeenthlre, 
measar^in  1796, 5ft.  in  circumferenee  at  4ft.  fhNn  tbe  cround.  It  bad  a  clear  straigbt  item,  about 
50ft.  blgb,  of  nearly  equai  thidcneM  tbrougbout ;  and  tne  total  beigbt  of  tbe  tree  wai  inppoied  to 
be  about  100  ft.  {Stat.  HUt.  vol.  ix.  p.  VSA  In  tbe  Forert  of  Tunawa,  in  Moraribire,  Oiere  ai« 
aereral  bircbes  whlcb  girt  9  ft,  at  4ft.  fhmi  the  ground.  (AM.,  toL  tUL  p.  557.)  Sir  XhoaBS  Dlck 
Lauder  aays  that  tbere  are  now  manv  in  tbe  lame  forest  wblcb  girt  10  ft.  and  11  ft. ;  and  he  mentured 
one  which  girted  13  ft.  at  3ft.  ftom  theground.  {Lauder*$  GiMn^  toL  L  p.  SSa)  In  FTance,  tn  the 
tiipe  of  Du  Hamel,  there  was  a  tupeib  weeplng  Inicb  at  ErmenoBTlUe^  whlch  stood  bende  the 
Temple  of  Philosophj.  In  the  park,  and  hung  OTer  part  of  tbe  buildlng. 

ExUtiMgTreet.  In  tbe  enTirons  of  London,  In  the  F^lbam  Munenr,  40  years  phinted,  it  U  50ft. 
bigh.  In  Dorsetsbire,  at  Melbury  Park,  50  years  planted,  it  Is  72  ft.  hlgh ;  in  Wiitshiie,  at  Wardour 
Castle,  40  yeurs  pUnted,  it  is  6Uft.  high,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  2ft.,  and  tbat  of  the  head  dOft. 
In  .Scotbmd,  In  Haddlngtonshlre,  at  Yester.  80  years  planted,  it  is  7Sft.  hlgb,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4 ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  78  ft. ;  in  Forfiuvhlre,  at  Kinnalrd,  100  years  planted.  It  is70  ft.  blgb, 
the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft. ;  in  Perthshlre,  at  Taymoutb,  B.  41ba  pindula 
is 64 ft.  high,  thediameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  50  ft. :  In  Ross-shirc,  at  Braban  Castle, 
the  specles  is  70  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft..  and  of  tbe  bead  30  ft.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
Glasnevhi  BoUnic  Oarden.  35  years  planted,  It  is  36  ft.  hlgb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the 
headieft.  MnTyrone,  atBaron*sCourt,itls60ft.bigfa,diimeterofthetrunk2ft.  4hk,andofthebea^ 
50ft.  In  Ranoe^  at  ATrancfaes,  in  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  19 years  old,  it  is 40 ft.  blMi,  the diameter 
of  tbe  trunk  2|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  BaTaria,  in  the  Botanlc  Oarden  at  Municb.  24  years 
planted,  It  Is  88ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vlenna,  at  Lazenburg.  25  years  old,  it  is  SOft.  hlgfa.  In 
PruBsia,  at  Berlln,  at  Sans  Souci,  35  yean  oM,  the  spedes  Is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
Sft.,  and  of  the  head  19 ft.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund.  Ui  the  Botanlc  Oarden,  52ft.  higfa,  tfae  diameter  of 
tfae  trunk  9in.,  and  of  tfae  faead  18ft.  In  Denmark,  at  Rosenburg,  it  is  between  70  ft.  and  80ft. 
biofa.  In  Russia,  near  St  Petersburg,  at  Rudets,  on  tbe  estate  of  Madame  Constaatinoff;  40  years 
old,  It  is  71  ft.  blgfa,  tfae  diameter  of  tfae  trunk  15hu  In  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  24  years  old,  it  ia 
45  ft.  bigfa.  tfae  diameter  of  tfae  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. 

•  5  2.  J9.  DAU^iCA  Pall.    The  Daurian  Birch. 

jaemtMeattom.     WO.  Ross.,  1  p.  60. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  463. ;  Banm.,  p.  57. ;  M.  Dn  Han.,  & 

p.  904. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  1661 
Svnonymet.    B.  exc^lsa  cauad^nsls  Wang.  Beitr.,  p.  8&;  Bouleau  de  Sib£rie.  JV. 
Engravfmgt.    PalL  Rosi.,  1. 1.  sa ;  Wi]l£  Baum.,  1 1.  £  a  and  4. ;  and  our;!^.  15S& 

Spec.  Char.y  ic  Leaves  ovate,  narrow  at  the  base,  quke  endre,  unequally 
dentate,  glabrous.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  ciliated  on  their  niai^s ;  side 
lobes  roundish.  (  Wilid.  S^.  PL,  iv.  p.  463.)  This  spe- 
cies,  according  to  Pallas,  its  discoverer,  is  <;losely  allied 
to  B,  &lba,  and  is  found  along  with  that  species  in\ 
Dauria,  and  part  of  Asiatic  Siberia;  but  it  is.not  found^ 
in  European  Siberia,  nor  in  Russia.  It  does  not  grow 
so  tall  as  tbe  common  birch,  and  the  trunk  does  not  ^ 
exce^  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  grey,  cleft  lond- 
tudinally,  and  divided  into  brown  scales,  that  have  the 
appearance  of  being  bumt.  The  branches  are  more 
subdividedy  and  more  upright,  than  those  of  B.  ^ba. 
The  leaves  are  broader,  commonly  smaller,  on  shorter 
petioles,  and  unequally  serrated.  The  stipules  are 
lanceolate,  grey,  subpubescent,  and  dedduous.  The 
male  catkins  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  of 
the  for^ing  year,  two  or  three  together,  larger  than 
in  the  common  birch;  the  females  are  on  the  same 
twifs,  lateral,  thicker,  with  larger  and  more  rounded 
scales ;  the  seed,  also,  is  a  little  longer ;  but  the  mem- 
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brane  whicb  surrounds  it  is  narrower.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard, 
and  yellower  than  that  of  the  common  birch.  Pallas  says  that  it  differs 
from  B.  njgra  L,  (the  red  birch  of  America),  in  having  smalier  stipules,  and 
in  the  leaves  being  less  frequently,  and  never  doubly,  serrated;  but,  as  he 
had  only  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  a  small  dried  specimen  of 
the  American  species,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  figure,  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  his  opinion.  The  youne  plants  bearing  this  name  at 
Messrs.  Loddige8*s  have  every  appearance  of  being  nothing  more  than  a 
stunted  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but  these  pbnts  are  too  smali  and 
unhealthy  to  enable  us  to  determine,  with  certainty,  whether  thev  are 
really  of  the  kind  described  by  Pallas,  or  not.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1796 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  is  a  tree  at  Croome 
bearing  this  name,  which,^er  being  30  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high.  One 
in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  hieh ;  and 
one  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  25  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  tugh. 
Variety, 

AlfB.d.  Zparvifblia  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  167.,  has  the  leaves  smaller  than 
the  species. 

A  3.  B.  FRUTico'sA  Pall,    The  shrubby  Birch. 

Identifieatiim.     Pall.  Rom.,  1.  p.  62. ;  Du  Boi  Harb.  Baum.,  l.  p.  151. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  466., 

Baum.,  p.  61. ;  N.  Du  Hain.,  a  p.  fiOS. 
S^nonymet.     B.  hdmilia  Sckrank  Sal,  p.  56.,  FL  Bavar.,  Na  906. ;  &  quebeccdiuii  SckrUt  der 

GeteU$.  Naiwrf.  Fremnde^  o.  p.  196.,  aaquoted  by  WiUdenow. 
Engravingt.    PalL  Rom.,  1. 1  40. ;  Dend.  Brit,  1 154. ;  and^our  fig.  1557. 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,     Leaves  roundish-ovate,  nearly  equally  serrate,  ^labrous. 
Female  caUtins  oblong.  (IVUld,  Sp,  PLy  iv.  p.  466.)     This S[>ecie8  is  always 
shrubby,  and  never  rises  nigher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  ia  moist  situations ;  but, 
on  mountains,  it  grows  to  a  greater  size,  and 
the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  of  2  in.  or  3  in. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  stunted  appearance. 
The  buds  are  numerous,  and  come  out  soon 
after  those  of  B,  alba.     The  leaves  are  small, 
and  generally  two  from  the  same  bud.    They 
are  lengthened  out,  and  entire  towards  the 
petiole ;  and  towards  the  end,  which  is  very 
sharp,  they  are  unequally  serrated.      The      jfl 
male  catkins  are  sessue  at  the  ends  of  the      fi 
twks,  ftequently  unaccom^anied  with  any       ^ 
leaf :  they  are  more  than  1  in.  in  length,  and  ^ 

pendent.  The  female  catkins  are  lateral  from  ^ 

the  leaf  buds,  solitary,  altemate,  upright,  x 

smali,  commonly  peduncled,  and  accompanied 
by  a  small  leaf;  and  the  ripe  seeds  remain  upon  them  during  the  winter; 
their  form  is  cylindric,  and  they  are  longer  than  those  of  B,  n^na ;  the 
scales  are  narrow  at  the  base,  three-forked  at  the  end ;  and  tiiere  are  three 
seeds  to  each  scale,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  in  B,  n^na.  Pailas  fonnd 
this  species  in  marshes,  and  on  rocky  mountains  in  the  cold  subalpine  re- 
gions  of  ^Eastem  Siberia.  According  to  Wiildenow,  it  is  also  found  in 
Canada,  and  in  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  Mecldenburg.  About  Berlin,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  4<ft.  or  5ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1818;  and  there 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  and  in  some  other  collections. 

A  4.  B,  pu^MiLA  L,     The  haky  dwarf  Birch. 

Jdent^eoHon.    WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4  pi  467. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  622. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,3.  p.807. ; 

JUn.  Mant.  124. 
Synonifme.    B.  nJina  Katm  Itm..  2.  p.  263.  ,         ^  ,,,        „...„«*  ^      t>     ^ 

JEngravinat.     Jacq.  Hort  Vind.,  t^22. ;  Du  Rol  Haib.,  1. 1  a  ;  Wang.  Beitr.,  t  29.  f.  61. ;  Deod. 

Brit  1 97,  and  out^.  1558. 

Spec.  Char,y  Sfc,  Branches  pubescent,  without  dots.  Leaves  roundish-ovate, 
on  long  footstalks,  densely  clothed  with  hairs  on  the  under  8urfiu:e.  Femalc 
catkins  cylindrical.  {WUld,  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  467.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  bogs  in 
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Canada,  of  high  mountains 
in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania,  where  it  does  not 
grow  above  2ft.  or  3ft.  high, 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
The  root  is  red,  and  is  used 
for  inlaying.  It  was  intro- 
duced  in  176S;  and  there 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  hod- 
diges  8.  It  appears  but  little 
diSerent  firom  the  preceding 
Bort,  and  both  are  probably 
only  stunted  varieties  of  B. 
&lba. 


1558 


A  5.  j5.  na'na  L.    The  dwarf  Birch. 

IdetUmcatiM.    Lin.  Sp.  Pl..  im  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL«  4.  p.  465. ;  Fl.  Br..  1012.  ;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  n.  154.  ; 

Hook.  Scot,  p.  274. ;  Dicks.  H.  Sicc,  fwc.  8.  1&  ;  Ehrh.  Arb.,  la  ;  Gagneb.   Act  Hehret,  1. 

p.  58.  ;  Lind.  Wicksb.,  5. ;  Haync  Dend.,  p.  168. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  S62. ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

ed.l83a 
Svnorwmet.    B.  nftna  Suec5nim  BnmeL  Chl.  Goth.y  11.,  Ziim.  AcL  Suee.,  1135, 15. ;  B.  Na  1629., 

HaS.  Hitt,  2.  p.  aoa  ;  ^.  Na  259.,  Amm,  RtOk.,  180. ;  R  pal6«tri«  p&mila,  &c,  Cels.  Act.  Suec., 

1732,  a 
Engravingt.    Am.  Acad.,  1.  t  1. ;  Eng.  Bot.  t  23S& ;  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t  &  f.  4. ;  Ligbtf.,  t  25. ; 

PaU.  Rou.,  1. 1  40.  f.  D.  G. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  91. ;  and  our  Jlg.  15^ 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  orbicular,  crenate,  reticulated  with  veins  beneath. 
(Eng.  Fl.y  iv.  p.  154-.)  A  bushy  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  2  d.  or  3  ft.  in 
height ;  with  numerous  branches,  slightly  downy  when  young,  and  beset  with 
numerous,  little,  round,  firro,  smootb,  snarply  crenated 
leaves,  beautifully  reticulated  with  veins,  especially 
beneath ;  and  furnished  with  short  footstalks,  having 
a  pair  of  brown  lanceolate  stipules  at  tbeir  base.  Cat* 
kins  erect,  stalked,  cylindrical,  obtuse ;  the  barren'one8 
lateral,  and  the  fertile  ones  terminal.  Scales  of  the 
latter  3-lobed,  3-flowered,  permanent.  Stigmas  red. 
(Snuth*s  Eng.  FL,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.)  A  native  of  Lap- 
land,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Scotland,  in  Europe ;  and  of 
Hudijson's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  in  America; 
on  mountains,  but  almost  always  in  boggy  places.  Ac- 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Russia  and  Siberia ;  but  not  on  the  moun- 
tains  of  Altai  or  Caucasus.  In  wet  situations,  he  says, 
the  shoots  grow  to  the  length  of  6  fi. ;  and,  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  they  grow  as  high  as  9  ft.,  and  assume  an  erect  form.  This  shrub 
is  of  singubir  use  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland. 
Its  branches  furnish  them  with  their  beds,  and  their  chief  fuel ;  its  leaves, 
with  a  better  yellow  dye  than  that  obtained  from  the  common  birch ;  its 
seeds  aflbrd  nourishment  to  the  ptarmigan,  or  white  partridge  (Tetrao 
Zagopus  2/.),  which  supplies  a  considerable  portion  of  tneir  food,  and  also 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce ;  and,  for  their  medicine,  it  produces 
the  fungus  Polyporus  fomentarius  Mich,,  respecting  which  some  details  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Q6ercus,  sect.  jRobur,  n^om  which  themoxa,  or 
amadou,  is  prepared,  and  which  the  Laplanders  consider  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  all  pamful  diseases.  Such  is  the  wonderfiil  power  of  adaptation 
of  man,  in  a  country  possessing  few  natural  resources.  B.  nana  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  Britam  since  the  days  of  Miller,  and  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent  in  collections.  PHce  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2s. 
each ;  and  of  seeds,  6d.  per  packet.     At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents  each. 

Varietiet. 

H  B.  n.  2  stricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  somewhat  more  erect  in  babit 
than  the  species.  There  are  plauts  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s.  Pallas  men- 
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tions  that  the  leaves  of  B,  niina  vary  exceedingly ;  in  the  marshes  of 
Siberia,  especially  near  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  Lapland  and  the  arctic 
regions,  they  are  small,  and  not  an  inch  in  length ;  but  in  Ingria,  and 
the  alpine  rocky  situations  of  Dahuria,  they  are  large,  and  frequently 
broacler  than  they  are  iong. 

A  6.  B,  GLANDULO^A  ATwhx.    Thc  g\mda\ar-branched  Birch. 

IdentificaUon.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  S.  p.  180. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl..  4.  p.  466. ;  Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept., 
9.  p.  682. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  S06. 

Spee,  Ckar.t  tsc.  Branchet  betet  with  gtanduUr  dots,  fflabrous.  Leaves  oborate,  lerrate,  quite  entire 
at  the  base,  glabrout,  almoat  senile.  Female  catKins  obleng ;  scales  half  3-cleft.  Seeds  round, 
with  narrow  margins.  {WUld.  Sp.  Pl.y  iv.  p.  466.)  A  handsome  little  shrub,  not  above  2 ft.  high  ; 
Ibuod  in  Canada.  about  Hndson*s  Bay,  and  on  the  borders  of  lakcs  on  the  hlgh  mountains  of  New 
Jersevand  PennsylTania ;  flowerlBg  in  Ifay.  {Punk.)  It  soems  to  oorrespond,  in  America,  with 
the  B.  niUut  of  Europe,  and  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  that  species.    It  i«  not  yet  introduced. 

Leavet  large,     Natives  cf  Norih  America, 
5  7.  B.  (a.)  populifo^lia  AU,    The  Poplar-leaved  Birch 

Jdentificatiom.  Ait  Hort  Kew..  S.  p.  336. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  463. ;  Baum.,  p.  55. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 
3.  p.  204. ;  Du  Roi  Harb.  Baum.,  1.  p.  144. ;  Marshal,  p.  36. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  2. 

p.  G80. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol.  2.  p.  97. 
S^mmi^t.     B.  acuminita  Ekrk.  Beit^  6.  p.  96. ;  B.  \kxkU  Du  Boi  Harb.  Baum.,  ed.  1.,  p.  92., 

Wang.  BeU.,  p.  45. ;  white  Birch  and  Oldtteld  Blrch,  Amer. 
Bmgravingt.    Michz.  Arb.,  2.  M39.  t.  2. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  1. 1.  f.  5.  j  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol.  2. 

t.  71. ;  and  our>^.  15G0. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  deltoid,  much  dcuminated,  unejqually  serrated,  ^te 
smooth.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  roundish  side  lobes.  Petioles 
glabrous.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  463.)  A  tree,  in  every  respect  closely 
resembline  B.  ilba,  butgrowing  with  less  vigour,  and  not  attaining  so  large 
a  size  as  uiat  species.    A  native  of  North  America. 

FarieHes. 

2  B.  (a.)  p.  2  lacmdtOy  B.  lacmiata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  large, 
smooth,  sfaining,  deeplv  cut  leaves,  and  appears  to  us  to  beiong  to 
B.  (a.)  jDopulifolia,  rather  than  to  B.  dlba. 

1!  B.  (a)  p.  3  pSndula,  B.  p^nduUi  Lodd.  Cat,y  ed.  1836,  has  the  spray 
drooping,  like  that  of  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but 
wheuer  equally  distinct  or  not,  we  have  been  unable  to  determine, 
from  the  very  small  size  of  the  plants  in  the  London  collections. 

Description,  The  poplar-leaved  birch,  according  to  Pursh,  is  a  tree  from 
30ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  but,  according  to  Michaux, 
it  only  attains  this  height  in  favourable  soils 
and  situations.  On  trees  that  are  fully  grown, 
the  branches  arenumerous,  slender,and  droop- 
ing.  The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  very  acuminate,  and 
doublv  and  irr^ularly  toothcKl.  The  petioles 
are  sfightly  twisted;  and  the  leaves  are  thus 
rendered  more  tremulous  than  those  of  trees 
on  which  this  disposition  is  not  observed.  The 
buds,  a  few  davs  after  thdr  developement,  are 
slightly  coated  with  a  yellowish  odoriferous 
substance,  like  those  of  B,  dlba.  The  trunk  of 
this  species  is  clothed  in  a  bark  of  as  pure  a 
white  as  that  of  B,  papyr^cea  and  B,  dlba ; 
but  its  epidermis,  when  separated  from  the 
cellular  integument,  is  capabie  of  being  divided, 
like  that  of  B.  nlgra  and  B.  excelsa,  into  thin 

sheets,  which  constitutes  an  essential  difference.       ^r^  J^ 

iMichx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  u.  p.  98.)     The  tree      ^T^      ^     i^k 
is  indigenous  to  barren  rocKy  woods  and  old     tct^.^i^  mjjm 

fields,  from   Canada  to  Pennsylvania.     It  is  '' 

rare  in  Virginia,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  other  southem  states.  It  is 
most  frequently  found  in  places  scantily  furnished  with  wood,  where  the 
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8oH  is  dry  and  meagre.  In  such  situatioDS,  it  commonly  attains  tfae  hdgfat 
of  20  fL  or  25  ft. ;  but  single  trees,  in  moist  places»  grow  to  nearly  doiS^le 
tfaat  faeight,  witfa  trunks  from  8in.  to  9in.  m  diameter.  It  is  less  com- 
mon  in  America  tfaan'  any  otfaer  species  of  biTcfa,  beine  rarely  found  in 
groups;  and  single  trees  are  met  with  only  at  considerable  intervais.  It  is 
most  common  in  tfae  district  of  Maine ;  but,  even  tfaere,  it  is  only  seen  bv  tfae 
sides  of  tfae  faigfaways,  and  in  sandy  soils  tfaat  faave  been  exfaausted  by  cultivap 
tion.  The  wood  is  yery  soft,  briUiant  when  polished,  and  perfectly  white ; 
but  it  speedily  decays,  and,  in  Amenca,  is  employed  for  no  purpose,  not  even 
for  fuel.  Tfae  twigs  are  too  brittle  for  common  brooms.  It  was  first  culd- 
vated  in  England  by  Arcfaibald  Duke  of  Argvll,  at  Wfaitton,  in  1750 ;  and  it 
is  to  be  met  witfa  in  tfae  principal  Bridsfa  and  Continental  nurseries.  Wfaen 
tfae  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  they  make  very  handsome  trees ;  and,  as  seed 
is  fireely  produced,  tfais  mode  ought  alwavs  to  be  adopted :  but  plants  firom 
layers  seldom  attain  any  magnitude.  The  laroest  trees  tfaat  we  know  of  in 
tfae  neigfabourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  Syon ;  where,  how- 
ever,  thev  are  under  50  f^.  in  heifffat.  In  tfae  Fulham  Nursery,  tfaere  is  one 
30  f);.  faigh ;  and  the  largest  tree  of  this  kind  in  England,  seems  to  be  at  Dod- 
din^n,  in  Gloucestersbire,  where  it  is  60  fl.  hisfa.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glas- 
nevm  Botanic  Qarden,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  faigfa.  Tfae  price  of  plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  li.  to  U.  6d,  each,  and  seeds  U,  per  quart ; 
at  New  York,  plants  are  10  cents  each,  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  or 
5  doilars  per  bushd. 

S  8.  B.  papyea'cba  Ait.    Tfae  Paper  Bircfa. 

Iden^fkation.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  337. ;  Vkmid.  Sp.  Fl.,  4.  p.  464.,  Baum.,  p.  5B. ;  N.  Du  Hun., 

3.  p.  205. ;  PuTsh  Fl.  Amer.  S^.,  2.  p.  621. 
Sffnottunui.    B.  papyrffera  Miehx.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  180.,  Manhal,p.  36. ;  B.  Unoedftta  Bort.i 

B.  r&bra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  B.  canad^Dtli  Lodd.  Cat.  i  B.  nlgra  qftKe  Parit  nmraeriet  /  Caooe 

Blrch,  whlte  Birch,  Amer. 
Engraoingt.    Michx.  Aib.,  2. 1. 1. ;  WiUd.  Baum.,  1. 1.  f.  1. ;  our fig.  1561. ;  and  tbe  pUte  of  thU 

tree  In  our  Uit  Volume. 

S^c,  Char,,  S^c,    Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate ;  veins  faury  be- 

neatfa;  petiole  glabrous.    Female  catkins  on  long  footstalks,  drooping; 

scales  faavin^tfaesidelobes  short,  somewhat  orbiculate.  (WUld,Sp,Pl,,\y, 

p.  464.)    A  North  American  tree,  attaininff  60  h,  or  70  rc.  in  heigfat ;  and 

flowering,  in  America,  hfi  May  and  June.     Introduced  in  1750. 

VaHetie». 

S  B.  p.  2fttea,  B.  (ttfca  Boic— This  Tariety  U  mentioned,  in  the  Nonveau  Du  Hamelt  as  having 

been  collected  l}y  Botc  in  Can^na.     The  leaves  are  nnaller  than  thoie  of  the  ipeciet, 

and  leM  downy.    The  branchet,  coTcred  with  a  short  soft  down,  of  a  browni^  colour, 

•omewhat  reterable  those  of  B.  nlgra  Ait. 
$  B.  p.  3  triehddada  Hort.Jiac  extremelji  hairy  brancbes,  and  iU  twbn  In  threes.  It  bat  faeart. 

•haped  leaves.    Hiere  U  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  uarden. 
$  B.  p.  4  platypk^Iia  Hort.  bat  very  broad  leavef. 

Detcriptum,  ^c,  Tfae  largest  size  wfaicfa  this  tree  attains  in  North  America, 
accordinp  to  Michaux,  is  about  70  ft.  in  height,  witfa  a  trunk  3  flt.  in  diameter ; 
but  a  wnter  in  the  Gardener*t  Magasdne  mendons  trees  whicfa  girt  from  18fL 
to  20  ft.  in  tfae  settlements  of  the  Uudson's  Bay  Company.  Its  brancfaes  are 
slender,  flexible,  and  covered  witfa  a  shinin^  brown  bark,  dotted  with  white.  Tfae 
leaves  are  bome  on  petioles  four  or  five  fanes  long,  and  are  of  a  middling  size, 
oval,une^ua]lydenticulated,  smootfa,witfa  scarcelyanyfaairs,andof  adarkgreen. 
Tfae  catkms  are  pendulous,  and  about  1  in.  in  len^h :  tfae  seeds  are  ripe  towards 
tfae  middle  of  July.  On  trees  tfae  trunks  of  wfaicfa  do  not  exceed  8in.  in  di- 
ameter  tfae  bark  is  of  a  brilliant  wfaite ;  and  is  as  indestructible  as  tfae  bark 
of  B,  &lba.  Tfae  faeart  wood  of  tfais  tree,  wfaen  first  laid  open,  is  of  a  reddisfa 
faue ;  and  tfae  sap  wood  is  perfectly  wfaite.  It  faas  a  fine  glossy  grain,  witfa  a 
considerable share  of  strength;  but  speedily  decays  wfaen  exposedto  altemate 
dryness  and  moisture.  Michaux  considers  it,  however,  eauat  in  point  of  useful 
properties  to  the  white  bircfa  of  Europe.  A  section  ot  tfae  tmnk  of  a  full- 
grown  tree,  1  ft.or  2ft.  in  lengtfa,  iinmediately  below  tfae  first  ramification, 
exfaibits  very  elegant  undulations  of  tfae  fibre,  representinff  buncfaes  of  featfaers, 
or  sfaeaves  of  cora.    Tfaete  pieces  are  divided  by  cabmet-makers  into  tfain 
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plates,  and  are  much  used  by  theoi,  in  Boiton 
and  in  other  towns  situated  farthernorth,for 
inlaying.  The  tree  affbrds  excellent  Aiel. 
The  b^k,  like  that  of  the  European  species» 
is,  in  Canada  and  the  district  ot  Maine,  em- 
ployed  for  many  purposes.  It  b  placed  in 
large  pieces  imniecuately  under  the  Boingles  of 
the  roofy  to  prevent  the  water  irom  penetrating 
through  it.  Baskets,  boxes,  and  portfolios 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  sometimes  em- 
broidered  with  silk  of  different  colours.  Di- 
vided  into  very  thin  sheets,  it  forms  a  sub- 
stitute  for  paper;  and,  placed  between  the 
soles  ofthe  shoes,  andin  the  crown  of  the  hat 
(as  the  bark  of  the  birch  of  Europe  is  in 
Lapland),  it  is  a  defence  against  humidit;^. 

But  the  most  important  purpose  to  which  it  is  lyQS  W^ 

applied,  and  one  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  '^^f^     1561       T 

bark  of  no  other  tree,  is  the  construction  of 

canoes.  To  procure  proper  pieces,  the  largest  and  smoothest  trunks  are 
selected.  In  the  spring,  two  circular  incisions  are  made  several  feet  apart,  and 
two  loBgitudinai  ones  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  tree ;  after  which,  by  intro- 
ducing  a  wooden  wedge,  thcf  bark  is  easily  detacbed.  The  plates  are  usually 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  broad.  To  fbi;pi  the  canoe,  the^  are  stitched 
together  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  tbe  white  spruce,  about  the  size  of  a  quiil, 
which  are  deprived  of  their  bark,  split,  and  rendered  supple  by  steeping  in 
water.  Tbe  seams  are  coated  with  resin  of  the  Bahn  of  Oilead  fir.  Oreat  use 
is  made  of  these  canoes  by  the  savages,  and  by  the  French  Canadians,  in  their 
lon^  joumeys  into  the  interior  of  the  countrv :  they  are  very  light,  and  are 
easily  transported  on  the  shouiders  from  one  lake  to  another.  A  canoe  calcu- 
lated  for  four  persons,  with  their  ba£gage,  only  weighs  from  40  Ib.  to  50  ib. ;  and 
some  of  them  are  made  to  carry  fifteen  passengers.  (Mtchx,  N.  Amer,  SvL,  ii. 
p.  88^  A  small  canoe  will  carry  20  cwt.  In  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson'8 
Bay  Company,  tents  are  made  of  tlie  bark  of  this  tree,  which  for  that  purpose 
is  cut  uito  pieces  ]2fl.  l6ng  and  4ft.wide.  These  are  sewed  together  by 
threads  made  of  the  white  spruce  roots,  ah^eady  mentioned ;  and  so  rapidly  is 
a  tent  put  up,  that  a  circular  one  of  20  h.  in  diameter,  and  10  h,  hign,  does 
not  occupy  more  than  tialf  an  hour  in  pitcbing.  The  udlity  of  these  ''rind 
tents,'*  as  thi^  are  cailed,  is  acknowledged  by  every  traveller  and  hunter  in  the 
Canadas.  Tiiey  are  used  throughout  the  whole  year;  but,  during  the  hot 
months  of  June,  Julv,  and  August,  they  are  found  pardcularly  coimbrtable. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  this  bark  into  England,  and  use  it  for  pro- 
tecting  plants  during  the  winter  season,  and  for  various  other  garden  purposes. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xi.  p.  407.)  The  tree  was  introduced  uito  Europe, 
and  cultivated  by  ArchiMd  Duke  of  Argyle,in  1750.  It  flourishes,  Michaux 
says,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  is  known  there  in  the  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  JS,  nigra ;  we  suppose,  because  the  bark  of  very  young  trees  is  ^- 
nerally  black,  and  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  green.  In  the  London  nursenes, 
it  is  not  very  common ;  but  there  Are  plants  of  it  in  the  arboretiun  at  Messrs; 
Loddiffes^s ;  and,  in  1834,  in  the  Uorticulturai  Society's  Oarden,  there  were 
seversd  trees  upwards  of  30  (t,  high,  after  bein^  10  years  planted.  B,  papyrkcea 
requires  rather  a  better  soilthan  the  common  bu^ch,  and  it  is  best  propeg^eUed  by 
seeds,  which  are  annually  received  from  New  York.  The  pUmt  usually  known 
by  thename  o£  B.  papvrkcea,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  the  B,  rubra  of 
Michaux,  jun.,  the  B,  ianul6«i  of  Michaux,  sen.,  and  our  B,  nigrk,  No.  9. 
This  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  bark  of  B,  nigra,  even  in  trees  not  above 
1  m.  in  diameter,  separatmg  from  the  trunk»  and  roUing  up  in  very  thin 
paper-like  kunine. 
8tatitUcs,    In  tbe  «iTironftor  Lohdon,  at  Syon,  it  U  47  ft.  hlsh,  dlamtttf  of  thc  tniok  1  ft  J  ia., 
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and  of  the  head  3Sft.  In  Devonshire,  at  Eodileigh  Cottage.  10  jeara  plaated,  it  ia  i7  ft.  higb  ;  In 
Buclcinffhanishire,  at  Temple  Hoiue,  40  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trtink  10  in., 
and  of  the  head  16  ft. ;  in  StafTordshir^  at  Trentham,  26  years  planted.  it  is  S4ft.  high.  In  IrelamL 
near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Orore,  it  is  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9iri.,  and  of  the  bead 
40ft.  In  Francc,  at  Paris.  in  the  Jardin  des  rlantes,  30  years  old,  it  is  32  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  S|  ft.,  and  of  the  hcad  30  ft.  In  Hanover,  at  GOttingen,  in  the  Botanic  Gaiden,  SO 
yearsplanted,  it  U  30ft.  higb. 

Commerckd  Statistics,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  li.  to 
Ii.  6d.  each ;  and  of  seeds,  li.  per  quart.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  per  pound,  or  8  doUars  per  foushel. 

¥  9.  B.  Ni'6RA  L.    The  black  Birch. 

Ident&icatkm.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  464,  Baum.,  p.  S6.j  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  3.  p.  39& ;  Pursh  FL  Amer. 

Sept,  2.  p.  621. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  203. ;  Deod.  Brit.,  t  153. :  lindlwo  Penny  Cycl. 
^MOHMfu».     B.  lanuldsa  Mickx.  Fi.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  181.,  N.  Du  Uam.,  3.  p.  206. :  ?  B.  r&bra 

Midie.  Arb.ti.  p.  162. ;  B.  anguliita  todd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  red  Birch,  Amer. 
Engraomgt.    Dend.  Brit,  t  153. ;  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  t.  3. ;  WUld.  Baum.,  1. 1.  f.  6. :  N. 
'    Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  51. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1248.  -,  ouijlgt.  1562.,  and  1563^ }  and  the  plates  of  thb  tree  in 

our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char.f  4*^.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  doubly  serrated,  acute ;  pubescent 
beneath,  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  villose ;  segments  li- 
near,  equal.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pl.^  iv.  p.  464.)  A  tree,  a  nativeof  North  America, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina ;  attaining  the  he^ht  of  70  ft. ;  and  flowering 
in  May.  Introduced  as  B*  nk^  in  1736,  by  reter  CoUinson ;  and  again, 
as  B.  angulata,  in  1817,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  have  adopted  the  sp&- 
cific  name  of  nigra,  because  it  was  preferr^  by  Willdenow  and  Pursh.  The 
figure  in  Michaux,  of  which  our^.1562.  is  a  correct  copy,differ8  so  much 
firom  that  given  inD^.  Brit.  (our^.1563),  which  we  know  to  be  a  faith- 
ful  imitation  of  the  plant  which  we  mtend  to  describe,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  various  other  nurseries,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  application  of  tbe  name  to  the  figure 
in  Michaux ;  though  his  description  agrees  perfectly  with  our  plant  —  the 
difference  between  the  cuts  being  in  the  position  of  die  catkins. 

DescHptionf  S^c,  A  tree,  when  full  grown,  attaining  the  height  of  70  fl.,  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  trunk  and  the  largest  limbs  are  covered 
with  a  thick,  deeply  fiirrowed,  greem'sh  bark ;  but,  on  trees  with  tninks  not 
ezceeding  8in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter,  the  epidermis  is 
reddish,  or  of  a  cinnamon  colour ;  **  whence,  probably,'* 
says  Michaux,  "  the  appropriate  denominadon  of  red 
birch.  The  q)idermis  of  this  species,  like  that  of  the 
canoe  birch  (B.  papyr^cea),  divides  itself  transversely 
into  thin  transparent  sheets,  which  appear  to  be  com- 
posed  of  a  mixed  substance,  instead  otpresenting  a  pure 
nomogeneous  texture.  Henoe  they  have  not  a  uniform 
transparency,  nor  a  perfectly  even  surface:  oompared 
with  ihe  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  they  are  like  coarse 
piqper  compared  with  fine.  When  this  tree  is  fiilly  ex- 
panded,  its  summit  is  ample;  but  the  uncommon  thickness 
of  its  branches  prevents  it  fi^om  appearing  tufted.  The 
twi^  which  form  the  extremity  oi  the  tree  are  long, 
flexible,  and  pendulous ;  and  the  limbs  are  of  a  brown 
complexion,  ^tted  with  white:  their  1^^  is  slightly 
imeyen ;  while  on  other  branches  it  is  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  petioles  of  the  red  bircfa  are  short  and  downy ;  the 
leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  2  in. 
broad,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  whitish  beneath ;  thougfa  on 
old  trees  they  are  much  smaller :  they  are  doubly  denticulated  at  the  edge,  very 
acuminate  at  the  summit,  and  terminated  at  the  base  in  an  aoute  angle,  more 
regular  than  is  seen  in  the  leaf  of  any  other  tree.  The  female  catkins,  in 
America,  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  straight,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  about  London, 
the^  are  not  half  the  size.  Tbe  seeds  are  ripe  in  the  beginning  oi  June." 
(iV.  Amer,  SyL,  ii.  p.  101.)  "  No  species,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes, "  can  be  better 
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marked  than  this,  which  appeara,  however,  rarely  to 
have  found  a  place  in  collections.  Its  leaves  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  the  canoe  birch  (^.  pnpyracea) ; 
and  tbey  are  remarkably  angular.  The  stipules  are 
unusualiy  large,  and  roore  resemble  those  of  the  pla- 
tanus  than  the  birch."  (Pennjf  Cycl,) 

The  most  northerly  situation  in  which  this  tree 
is  found  in  the  United  States  is  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  miles  firom  New  York;  but  it  is  abundant 
in  Maryland,  Vu^nia,  the  upper  part  of  the  Caroiinas, 
and  in  Oeorgia.  It  is  not,  like  the  other  species,  j 
found  growins  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  but  only  on  j 
the  buiks  of  rivers,  accompanied  by  the  Pl&tanus 
occidentalis,  ^^cer  eriodurpum,  and  soroe  species  of 
willow.  It  ^ows,  with  thegreatest  luxuriance,  on  the 
sides  of  limpid  streams  whicn  have  a  gravelly  bed,  and 
the  banks  of  which  are  not  marshy.  The  wood  of 
the  red  birch  is  compact,  and  very  nearly  white;  and 
the  colour  of  the  sap  wood  and  the  heart  wood  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
Like  that  of  the  juneberry  {Ameldnchier  Botryapium),  it  is  longitudinally 
marked  by  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other  in  different  directions.  The 
negroes  make  bowls  and  trays  of  it,  when  they  cannot  procure  poplar.  The 
hoops  for  rice  casks  are  made  of  its  young  shoots,  and  of  branches  not 
exceeding  1  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  spray  makes  better  brooms  than  thal 
of  any  other  species  of  Aroerican  birch.  "  Among  all  the  birches,"  says 
IVnchaux,  ^  this  is  the  only  species,  the  growth  of  which  is  invigorated  by 
intense  heat."  For  this  reason,  he  recommends  it  for  cultivation  in  Italy, 
and,  we  may  add,  for  the  temperate  regions  of  Australia.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  it  scarcely  attains  a  timber-iike  size ;  but  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  portrait  in  our  last  volume,  which  is  47  ft.  high ;  one 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  which  died  in  1834,  was  30  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Croome, 
40  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high.  In  all  these  pku^  it  is  known  as  B, 
papvracea ;  which  name  it  has  obtained  from  the  paper-Hke  laminse  of  its 
epidermis,  which  separate  and  curl  up  for  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk ; 
and  this  not  only  in  old  trees,  but  in  plants  of  three  or  four  years*  growth. 
From  tbis  circumstance,  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species  o^ 
birch,  either  in  winter  or  summer.  The  bark  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is 
that  of  B,  daikrica,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree  of  that  species  in  Pallas's  Flora  Rossica,  There  areplants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges'8,  and  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries.  Tney  are  generally 
raised  from  imported  seeds ;  but  seeds  ripen  in  this  country,  when  the  tree 
has  attained  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  U.  to  U.  6d,  each ;  and  seeds  U,  per  quart.  At  New  York,  plants 
are  25  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  50  cents  per  pound,  50  cents  per 
quart,  or  8  dollars  per  bushel. 

S  10.  B.  BxcE^LSA  H,  Kew,    The  tail  Birch. 

Ueniiflcatum.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew..  S.  p.  337. ;  WUld.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  46«.,  Baum.,  p.  60. ;   Purth  Fl. 

Amer.  SepC.,  2.  p.  261. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  903. 
^MNfmef.    B.  idtea  MickM.  Arb.,  2.  p.  IBSt. ;  ?  B.  nlgra  Du  Boi  Herb.  BoMm.,  ].  pi  146. ;  yellow 

EngrtnUgg.  Michx.  Arb.,2.  t.  5. ;  Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  t  d5u  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  3. 1 52. ;  Willd.  Bauro., 
1. 1.  r.  C ;  and  our  fig.  1564.  flrom  Michaux,  and>^.  1565.  from  the  Nam».  Du  Uam. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  petioles  pub&scent,  shorter 
than  the  peduncles.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  the  side  lobes  roundish. 
{WUld,  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  464.)  A  tree,  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  in  North 
America;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  about  1767. 
De»cripHony  Sfc.  The  specific  name  of  excelsa,  Michaux  observes,  is  in- 
judiciousiy  applied  to  this  species,  as  it  leads  to  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
surpasses  every  other  in  height.     It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  its  trunk  is  of 
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nearlj  a  uniforro  diameter,  straigbt,  and  destitute 

of  brancbes  for  30  ft.  or  40(1.     It  is  particularly 

remarkable  for  the  colour  and  arrangement  of  its 

epidermis,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow, 

and  frequently  divides  itself  into  very  fine  strips, 

rolled  backwards  at  tbe  ends,  and  attached  in  the 

middle.    Tbe  young  sboots  and  leaves,  at  their  un- 

foldingy  are  downy.     Towards  the  end  of  summer, 

when  lully  expanded,  the  leaves  are  perfectly  smooth, 

except  the  petiole,  which  remains  covered  with  fine 

short  hairs.     The  leaves  are  about  3^  in.  long,  and 

2iin.  broad;  oval,  acuminate,  and  bordered  with 

sharp  irregular  teeth.   The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  tbe 

young  shoots,  have  all  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell, 

similar  to  those  of  the  black  birch   (B,  16nta), 

thougb  they  lose  it  in  drying.    In  its  fructification, 

tbis  spedes  nearly  resembles  B,  I^nta.    The  female 

catkins  are  borne  on  short  peduncles,  and  are  twelve         aK*^ 

or  fifteen  lines  lon^,  and  5  or  6  lines  in  diameter ;         v}<.         i^c^ 

straight,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  nearly  c;^lindrical. 

The  scales  which  compose  them  are  tnfid,  pointed,  and  about  3  lines  in 

length ;  viewed  througb  a  lens,  they  are  seen  to  be  downy.    Beneatb  these 

scales  are  the  small-winged  seeds,  which  are  ripe,  in  America,  about  the  Ist 

of  October.    (M  Amer.  Si/L,  ii.  p.  104.)     It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Nova 

Scotia,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  of  tbe  district 

of  Maine.   In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  ' "" ' 

it  is  rare,  and  only  met  with  in  moist  and 

shady  situations.    It  is  confounded  by  the 

inhabitants  of  these  countries  with  B,  lenta, 

which  is  very  abundant  there,  and  to  whicb 

it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.    In  the  dis- 

trict  of  Maine,  it  is  always  found  in  cool  and 

rich  soils,   among  asb  trees,  the  hemlock 

spruce,  and  the  black  spruce.    It  attains  the 

height  of  60  h.  or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of 

more  than  2(t,  in  diameter.     It  requires 

a  moister  soil  than  most  of  the  other  Ame- 

rican  birches.    "  The  wood  of  the  yellow 

birch  is  inferior  in  quality  and  appearance 

to  that  of  B,  l^nta,  and  never  assumes  so 

deep  a  shade ;  but  it  is  strong,  and,  when 

well  poUshed,  makes  bandsome  furniture. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine,   ^f^  y^ 

it  is  found  by  experience,  to  be  every  way       8|  r^^fc^  g 

proper  for  that  part  of  the  framework  of  ^^)  f 

vessels  whicb  always  remains  in  tbe  water. 

In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  preferred  for  tbe  yokes  of  cattle,  and  for  tbeframes 

of  sledges ;  and,  in  Nova  Scoda,  the  young  saplings  are  almost  exclusively  em- 

ployed  for  making  tbe  hoops  of  casks.*'  (N,  Amer,  Si/l,,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  The  wood 

is  excellent  for  fiiel,  and  the  bark  is  highly  esteemed  by  tanners.  Boards  of  this 

tree  were  formerly  imported  into  Ireland  and  Scodand  in  large  quantities,  and 

were  much  used  in  jomery.    Michaux  considers  it  better  adapted  to  the  soU 

and  climate  ot  Oermany  than  to  tbose  of  France,  on  account  of  the  moisture 

wbich  it  requires.     Though  this  species  has  been  in  British  eardens  since  1767, 

when  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  tbe  Mile  £nd  Nursery,  yet  it  is 

not  common  in  collections.     There  are  plants  in  tbe  arboretum  of  Messrs. 

Loddiges,  but  they  are  sroall ;  and  to  us  they  appear  to  bear  a  close  resem- 

blance  in  their  leaves  to  B,  \6nt&,    Willdenow  mentions  that  there  are  no 

large  trees  of  this  kind  about  Berlin.     Plants,  in  tbe  London  nurseries,  are 
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from  If.  to  If.  6d,  each,  and  seeds  li.  6d.  per  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  the  joung 
plants  may  be  obtained  for  2  francs ;  aiid  at  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  35  cents  per  quart,  and  4)  doilars  per  bushel. 

t  U,  B.  LE^NTA  L.     The  pliant  Birch. 

IdenifflcaikM.  Willd.  Sp.  FI.,  4.  p.  464.,  Enum.,  981.,  Baum.,  p.  49. ;  Wend.  CoU.,  2.  p.  8. :  Purth 
FL  Amer.  Sept.,  t.  p.  621. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.  S05. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Sgntm^met.  B.  carplnilMia  EMrk.  BeHr,^  6.  p.  99.,  WiUd.  Emim.t  961.,  Baum.,  p.  49.,  Wemdl.  CoU,, 
2.  p.  81.,  Micks.  Arb.,  S.  p.  145. ;  B.  nlgra  Du  Roi  Herb.,  1.  p.  93.,  Wamg.  Beiir.,  p.  35.  The 
plant  is,  under  both  theae  namet,  and  aUo  under  that  of  B.  l^nta,  in  Loddiget'»  artwretum.  Black 
Birch,  Cheny  Birch,  Canada  Birch,  sweet  Birch,  Mountain  Mahogany,  Amer. ;  Bouleau  M#ri«ier, 
Pr. 

Wang.  Beltr.,  C.  15.  f.  34. ;  Wend.  CoU.,  2.  t.  41. ;   Mlcbx.  Arb.,  i.  t.  94. ;  and  our 


Spec.  Char^  ^c,    Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acutely  serrated,  acuminate ;  petioles 
and  nerves  hairy  beneath.     Scales  of  the  strobiles  smooth,  having  tne  side 
lobes  obtuse,  equal,  with  prominent  veins.  (WiUd,  Sp,  Pl,^  iv.  p.  464.)     A 
tree,  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  nigh ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Oeorgia;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June.   Introduced  in  1759. 
Detcription,  ^c»     According  to  Pursh,  this  is  an  eleeant  and  large  tree,  thc 
most  interesting  of  its  genus,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wood.     In 
favourable  situations,  it  sometimes  exceeds  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2  ft. 
or  3ft.  in  diameter.     The 
outer  bark,  on  old  trees,  de-  *^® 

taches  itself  transversely  at 
intervals,  in  hard  plates,  6  in. 
or  8  in.  broad ;  but,  on  trees 
with  trunks  not  more  than 
8  in.  in  diameter,  the  bark  ^ 
is  smooth,  greyish,  and  per- 
fectly  simimr  in  its  colour 
and  organisation  to  that  of 
thecherrvtree.  Intheneigh- 
bourhood  of  New  York,  B, 
l^nta  is  one  of  the  first  trees 
to  renew  its  leaves.  These, 
during  a  fortnight  after  their 
appearance,are  covered  with 
a  thick  silvery  down,  which 
afterwards  disappears.  They 
are  about  2)n.  long,  ser- 
rated,  somewhat  cordiform 
at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  summit,  of  a  pale  tint,  and  fine  texture.  In 
general  appearance,  they  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  cherry  tree.  The 
voung  shoots  are  brown,  smooth,  and  dotted  with  white,  as  are  also  the 
leaves.  When  bruised,  the  leaves  difluse  a  very  sweet  odour ;  and,  as  they 
retain  this  prooerty  when  dry  if  carefully  preserved,  they  make  an  agree- 
able  tea,  with  tne  addition  of  sugar  and  milk.  The  male  catkins  are  flexible, 
and  about  4in.  long:  the  female  ones  are  10  or  12  lines  long,  and  5  or  6 
lines  in  diameter ;  straight,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  sessile,  at  the  season  of  their 
maturity,  which  is  about  the  Ist  of  November.  The  tree  is  of  very  rapid 
growth ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  Michaux  gives  an  instance  of  one,  which,  in  19 
^ears,  had  attained  the  height  of  45  ft.  8  in.  Michaux  found  the  cherry  birch 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  on  the  estate  of  Vermont.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Farther  south,  it  is  confined  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
and  it  is  found  throughout  their  whole  range,  to  its  termination  in  Oeorgia. 
On  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  these  mountains, 
in  deep,  loose,  and  coo!  soils,  it  attains  its  largest  size.  The  wood  of  B.  lenta, 
when  freshly  cut,  is  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  deepens  by  exposure  to  the  light. 
Its  grain  is  fine  and  close  :  it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  and 
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takes  a  brilliant  polish.  The  union  of  these  properties  renders  the  wood 
superior  to  that  of  ali  the  other  American  birches.  In  Massaehusetts,  Connec- 
ticut,  and  New  York,  the  wood  of  this  birch  is  next  in  esteem  to  that  of 
the  wiid  cherry  (C^rasus  virffini^).  Tables,  bedsteads,  arm-chairs,  so&s^ 
coach  panels,  shoe-lasts,  and  a  great  many  other  artides,  are  made  of  it. 
Hunter,  in  his  notes  to  £velyn*s  Sy/txi,  voL  i.  p.  219.,  says  that  the  sap  of  thb 
tree  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  IGuntschatka  without  previous  fermentadon ; 
and  that  the  natives  strip  off  the  bark  when  it  is  green,  cut  it  intolong  narrow 
strips,  like  vermicelli,  and,  afler  drying  it,  stew  it  with  their  caviare.  Michaux 
strongly  recommends  the  tree  for  cuitivation,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  north 
of  France,  in  Eneland,  and  in  Oermany ;  and  to  the  lovers  of  curious  trees, 
*^  as  eminently  acmpted,  from  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  agreeable  odour 
of  its  flowers,  to  figure  in  their  parks  and  gardens."  Thou^h  cultivated  by 
Miller  as  early  as  1759,  it  has  never  been  much  introduced  mto  plantations, 
either  useful  or  omamentaL  In  the  year  1818,  it  was  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  Caledonian  Hordcultural  Society,  as  likely  to  prove  a  better  tree 
than  the  common  birch  for  tbe  moist  and  deep  soiis  of  the  Highland  valleys 
of  Scotland ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  of  this,  or  of  any  other  Ame- 
rican  species  of  birch  being  tried  there.  One  reasbn  may  be  the  hich  price 
of  these  plants  in  the  nurseries,  which  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  demand, 
as  all  the  species  are  just  as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  the  common  birch. 
As  these  seeds  are  procurable  at  very  low  prices,  we  repeat  our  recommenda- 
tion  to  private  gentlemen  to  purchase  them,  and  to  raise  plants  in  their 
own  nurseries.  There  are  plants  of  this  birch  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  tree  of  it  at  Syon,  which  ripens  abundance  of  seeds 
yearly.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  years  planted,  it  is  52  fL  high ;  di- 
araeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  fL  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  U,  to  U,  6d,  each  ;  and  seeds  are  U.per  quart.  At  New 
York,  plants  are  12  cents  each ;  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  30  cents  per 
quart,  and  5  dollars  per  bushel. 

App.  L     Species  ofBirch  notyet  introduced. 

In  Royle*»  ItlMtrathns,  •everal  •pedef  ofblrch  are  mentioned  ac  oecupying  Uie  loftietC  Mationt  In 
tbe  mountaini  of  Nepal,  and  other  partt  of  the  Himalayat»  **  ac  might  be  expected,**  he  adda,  **  ftom 
thU  genufl  extending  to  the  highett  latitudes.*'  B.  Bk^pAttra  WaU.,  the  mott  uwAil  and  moat  gene- 
raliy  Known  speciet.  is  found  on  OoMaintlun,  in  Karoaon,  or  Choor,  and  in  Kedarlcanta.  B.  nf  Uda 
jind  B.  cylindroitkchyaoocur  with  the  former  in  Kamaon ;  the  latter  extending  alao  to  Manma  and 
Dhunoultaa  B.  retinffera  Roffk^  oonfined  to  Kunawar,  with  catkina  reMmbling  ttioae  of  B  Idtea 
MichM.^  haa  leaTei  aomething  like  those  of  B.  iMqyyrlfera.  {IlhuL,  ftc.,  pi.  341)  Dr.  Lindley  haa 
deieribed  four  of  these  speciet  in  the  Pemn^  Cycwnaitta ;  and,  aj  they  are  likely  to  prore  hardy,  and 
will  probably  aoon  be  introduced,  we  give  the  foUowing  deflcripttoDs  fh>m  that  wock,  and  ftom  tbe 
workofDr.  WaUlch:— 

B.  Bhojputtra  WaU.    Thelndian  Paper  Birch.  I^vei  oblong.acute,  with  nearty  limple  •emtuies. 


iomewbat  heartahaped  at  the  base ;  their  stalks,  veins,  and  twigs  halry.  Female  catkins  erect.  oylin. 
drical,  oblong.  Bracteas  smooth,  woodr,  two-parted,  blunt,  much  longer  than  the  ftuit,  which  has 
narrow  wings.    A  tree,  found  on  the  alps  of  Ourwal,  in  Kamaon,  where  its  thin  deUcate  bark  ftur. 


nishes  the  masses  of  flexible  laminated  matter,  of  idiich  great  quanUtlea  are  brougbt  down  into  the 
plains  of  India,  for  Uning  the  tubes  of  hookahs :  ai^d  which  is  used  by  the  mountaineera,  instead  of 
paper.  for  writinff  upon.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  substance  Is  bonjee ;  a  word  which  Mr.  Graves 
Haugnton;oonsiders  the  root  of  bireh ;  and  one  of  many  prooft  that  the  Saxoo  part  of  tbe  En^ish 
language  is  descended  from  the  Sanscrit  {.WaU.  PlanL  At.  Rar.,  voL  ii.  pi  7.)  Thebarkof  thto 
species  is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  colour.  It  Is  nearly  alUed  to  B.  papyrlkcea.  It  would  form  a  beautlfol 
tree  in  this  oountir. 

B.  acumindta  WaU.  has  leaves  ovate  lanceolate,  sharply  serrated,  taper.pointed,  smooth,  doCted 
beneath :  ieaf.stalks  and  twigs  quite  smooth ;  ripe  catkins  very  long,  pendulous,  cylindrical,  crowded: 
the  rachis,  and  the  bracteas,  which  are  auricled  at  the  base.  downy.    Found  on  many  of  the  moun. 


Udnsof  Nepal,  aod  in  the  neatvailey  of  that  oountry,  followingthecourseof  rivert.  Theflowers 
and  fruit  are  nroduced  fttmi  December  to  April.  It  forras  a  very  large  and  noble  tree,  nrom  50  ft.  to 
60  ft.  high,  oran  oval  shapo,  beinffcovered  with  branches  flrom  iu  base.   Tbe  wood  Is  statad  by  Dr. 


Wallich  to  be  greatly  estecmed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  employ  it  for  aU  sorts  of  purposes  where 
strenffth  and  durability  are  required.    '*  Prof.  Lindley  thinks  thatB.  ainHldei  (Don^tProd.  Nep., 


p.  58.)  refim  to  this  variety."  iWaU.  Pt.  At.  Bar.,  t  109.) 
**'■•■      '^      "•  '      ""rch,  ' "        ^ 


B.  tUtida.  The  shining  Birch.  Leaves  oblong,  taper-pdinted,  with  fine  double  semtures,  the  twlgt 
and  Ieaf.stalks  hairv.  Female  catkins  pendulous.  cyUndrlcal,  crowded.  *  Bracts  three^obiBd,  hairy, 
with  the  iMigthened  middle  iobe  longer  thao  the  nruit    A  tice,  found  in  Kamaon. 

B.  cMUndroxtild^a  has  leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  heartahaped.  with  fine  double  serratures ; 
twigt,  leaf.stalks,  and  velns  downy ;  fomale  catkins  pendulous,  very  long,  cylindrical ;  fhiit  deeply 
twoJobed ;  bracts  Unear.Ianoeolate,  Uunt,  merolwanous,  with  two  teetb  at  tbe  base,  fringed  with 
hairs.    A  trce,  ftnind  in  Kamaon. 
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CHAP.  CV. 

OF   THB   HARDY   LIONEOUS  PLANTS   OF   THK  ORDER   CORYLA^CKiB, 
OR  CUPULI^FERA. 

QiTB^RCUS  Xt».    Flowen  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant.  --- 
Male  flowera  disposed  in  long,  slendery  pendulous  catkinx ;  the  oitkins  in 
groups.    Each  nower  consists  of  8  or  more  stam^is,  and  these  are  attended 
by  &—S  bracteas,  that  are  coherent  at  the  base,  and  resemble  a  6^8- 
parted  calyx.  —  Female  flowera  bome  upon  erect  axillarr  peduncles;  a 
few  upon  a  peduncle.     Each  flower  consists  of  a  pistii,  whose  ovarv,  and 
the  basal  pait  of  whose  style,  are  inyested  with  an  adnate  caiyx,  that^  is 
toothed  at  the  dp ;  and  the  part  of  this  that  covera  the  ovary  is  again  in- 
vested  with  involucral  scafes,  that  are  connate  with  extemal  imbricate 
bracteal  ones.     Ovary  with  3  cells  (?  5  in  Q.  P\ex),  and  2  ovules  in  each» 
that  at  first  are  erect,  soon  after  oendulous.      Style  short.    Sticma  34obed 
(?5-lobedin  Q,  jPlex.),  rather  fleahy.  —  Fruit  an  acom,  mosUyoblongor 
ovate ;  its  lower  part  invested  with  an  imbricate  cup ;  its  base  scarrcd ;  the 
rest  of  its  sur&ce  invested  with  the  adherent,  coriaceous,  smooth  calyx, 
that  is  s^)arable  by  art;  cell,  by  abortion,  1 ;   seed,  by  abortion,  1,  very 
rarely  2.  —  Species  numerous.    Trees,  chiefly  large  and  deciduous ;  for  the 
greater  part  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northera  hemispheres,  but 
Bome  ot  them  found  on  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone.    Leaves  alteraate, 
annual,  or  persistent.    Scales  of  the  buds  imbricated.    Leaves  conduplicate 
in  the  bud.  (T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ,  lUustr. ;  SmUh  Eng. 
Fl.f  iv.  p.  148.  ;^and  observation.) 
Fa^ous  Tourtu,    Flowera  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
—  Male  flowera  in  stalked  drooping  heads,  or  capitate  catkins,  3  or  4  in 
each,  attended  by  minute  deciduous  bracteas.     Each  flower  consists  of 
a  5~6-cleft  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  8—12  stamens,  that  arise  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  extend  beyond  its  mouth.  —  Female  flowera  borae 
2 — 6  together,  within  a  pitcher-shaped  indistinctly  4-lobed  involucre,  con- 
stituted  of  numerous  unequal  bracteal  scales,  and  interior  scales  grown 
logether.     Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx,  lengthened  into  a  laciniate  lirob, 
and  investing  the  ovary.     An  ovary  of  3  angles,  and  3  cells,  and  2  pendulous 
ovuies  in  each.  —  Fruit.    Nuts  as  many  as,  or  fewer  than,  the  ovaries,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  exteraally  echinate  involucre,  that  becoroes  4-valved,  and 
somewhat  woody.    Nuts  upricht,  having  3  acute  coraera,  crowned  at  the  tip 
with  the  hairy  lobes  of  the  calyx :  each  includes  2 — 3  seeds,  pendnlous  at 
the  tip  of  the  partly  obliterated  dissepiments,  where  are  tbe  remains  of  the 
abortive  ovules. —  Species  few.    Trees  tall  in  stature;  natives  of  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  ana  America.    Leaves  alteraate,  annual,  feather-veined, 
plaited  in  the  bud.  (T.  Neet  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ. ;  SmUh  Eng. 
Fl.,  iv.  p.  150, 151.;  and  observation.) 
Casta^nba  Toum.   Flowera  unisexual,  very  rarely  bisexual ;  those  of  the  dis- 
tinct  sexes  upon  one  plant.  -—  Male  flowera  each  consisting  of  a  6-parted 
calyx,  and  10 — 15  stamens,  affixed  to  its  bottom,  and  extended  beyond  its 
mouth.   The  flowera  are  sessile,  and  disposed  in  groups  along  axiUary  stalks : 
each  group  consists  ofmany  flowera,  and  is  involucrated  by  a  bractea  and  a 
bracteole.  —  The  female  flowera  consist  each  of  an  ovary,  tapered  to  the 
tip,  clothed  with  a  calyx,  and  crowned  by  its  6—7 — 8-clefl  limb,  and  bear- 
ing  as  numv  styles,  and  having  as  many  cells,  with  two  pendulous  ovules 
in  each.    The  flowera  are  disposed  2 — 3  or  more  together,  within  a  bell- 
shaped,  and  exteraally  bristJy  involucre,  and  the  mvolucred  groups  are 
dbposed  upon  terminal  stalks,  that  are  lengthened  out  as  the  flowers 
advance  to  the  state  of  fruit ;  a  few  at  the  bese  of  the  stalks  that  bear 
the  groups  of  maie  flowers,  and  some  solitarily  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
—  Fmit.     The  involucre  is  4-valved,  and  includes  2 — 3  nuts ;  the  rest 
of  the  number  of  ovaries  being  abortive.    The  nuts  are  large,  and  have 
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a  large  scar  at  the  base :  they  have  1  cell,  and  1,  2,  or  3  seeds.  — 
Species  few.  Natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northera  hemisphere. 
Leaves  altemate,  annual,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  (T,  Nees  ab 
Etenbeck  Gen,  Fl,  Gemu ;  SnM  Eng.  Fl,/vf,ip,  150'— 15%,;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Co^^RYLUS  Lm,  Flowers  unisexnal ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kins  upon  the  same  pjant.  —  Male  flowers  in  cylindrical  catkins.  Bracteas 
sessile»  imbricate.  Two  perigonial  scales,  that  cohere  at  the  base,  are 
adnate  to  the  under  surface  m  the  bracteal  scaie.  Stamois  8,  inserted 
upon  the  perigonial  scales  towards  their  base,  and  in  about  the  line  of  their 
cohesion.  Aii^ers  bearded  at  tbe  t^  of  one  cell.  -^  Female  flowers  in  a 
bud-like  catkin,  which  is  developed  mto  a  branchlet :  the  flowers  are  bome 
at  its  dp.  Bracteal  scaies  ovate,  endre.  Ovaries  many,  very  minute; 
grouped ;  each  invested  with  minute,  lacerated,  viilous,  involuo^  scales, 
that  cohere  at  the  base;  having  2  cdls,  each  including  1  ovule,  and  this 
apparentlv  erect  when  young,  pendulous  when  adult.  Oalyx  not  obvious; 
formed  of  a  sligbtly  viilous  membrane,  that  covers  the  ovarv  to  the  tip,  and, 
as  the  ovary  progresses  to  a  nut,  adheres  to  it  most  ciosely,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  sbelT.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped. — Fruit.  Nut  ovate ; 
mcluded  in  a  large,  leafy,  tubular  invoiucr^  that  is  lacerate  at  the  tip ; 
without  valves,  or,  y&ty  nrdy,  with  2;  scarred  at  the  base;  by  abortion, 
1-seeded.  Seed  adhering  to  the  remains  of  the  dissepiment.  —  Species 
few.  Laige  shrubs  and  trees,  occurring  in  the  colder  zones  of  the 
northem  hemisphere.  Leaves  idteraate,  entire,  feather-vdned.  Flowers 
protraded  before  the  leaves.  (T,  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen,  Pl.  Fl,  Germ,^  and 
observation.) 

Ca^rpinus  Tovm,  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct 
catkins  upon  one  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  catkin  lateral,  sessile,  cylin- 
drica].  The  bracteas  imbricate.  The  flower  consists  of  12  or  more  sta- 
mens,  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bractea.  Antbers  bearded  at  the  tip,  1- 
celled. —  Female  flowers  in  lax  terminai  catkins.  Bracteas  of  2  kmds, 
outer  and  inner :  outer  bracteas  entire,  soon  falling  off;  inner  bracteas 
in  pairs,  each  3-lobed,  with  the  ^side  lobes  much  the  smaUer,  forming  an 
involucreabout  an  ovary.  Calyx  clothing  the  ovary  to  near  its  tip,  and 
adhering  to  it ;  toothed  at  the  tip.  Ovary  with  2  cells,  an  ovule  in  each ; 
the  ovule  early  pendulous :  one  of  them  becomes  abortive.  Style  very 
short.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped.  -» FrUit.  Nut  attended  by  the 
involucre,  and  ovate,  compressed,  ribbed,  clothed  except  at  the  base,  and 
tipped  with  the  adnate  thm  calyx ;  woody ;  includinff  one  seed.^Species 
about  3.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Norui  America.  Leaves 
aiteraate,  aimual,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  (T.  Neet  a6  Esenbeck 
Gen,  PL  Fl,  Germ,  lUuitr,) 

(XsTRT  A  Micha,  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  m  distinct  cat- 
kins  upon  the  same  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  bracteas  of  the  catkin 
simple,  imbricate.  Flower  of  12  or  more  stamens,  inserted  at  the  baae 
of  a  bractea;  filaments  branched,  each  branch  bearing  an  antber ;  anthers 
each  of  l  cell.  —  Female  flowers.  Bracteas  small,  dedduous.  Invohicral 
scales  in  pairs,  hairy  at  the  base,  the  pair  growing  together  at  their  opposed 

aes,  and  constitutinff  an  inflated  covering  to  the  ovary,  which  it  conceals. 
yx  investing  the  whole  ovary,  and  extended  at  the  tip  into  a  very  short 
ciliate  tube.  Ovary  having  two  cells,  and  1  ovule  in  each.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-sha^ed. —  Fruit  a  nut,  minute,  ovate,  even ;  bearded 
at  tne  tip  ;  1-seeded  frora  abortion ;  covered  by  an  inflatiMl,  nerved,  mem- 
branous  involucre.  The  fruits  of  a  catkin  imbricately  disposed  into  an 
ovate  spike. — Species  few.  Trees,  natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both 
hemispneres.  Leaves  alteraate,  annual,  feather-veined.  (T.  Neet  ab  Eten- 
beck,  and  observation.) 
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Genus  I. 


E^ffliayaa 


QUE'RCUS  L.    The  Oak.    Un.  Stfst  MonoeVria  Poly&ndria. 

IdeniMeaikm.    Ua.  Oen.,  405. }  Jum.,  4ia  ;  FL  Br.,  1025. ;  Tourn.,  t  S4a ;  Lam.,  t  779. ;  Ocrtn., 

Sjpiomjfmei.  Tlex  Towm. ;  Sbbet  ronm. :  Derw,  CefUc:  Aaack,  or  Ac,  , 

Hebrew  ;  Dnu,  Greek ;  Cbf  ne,  Fr. ;  ficbe,  Qer. ;  £ik,  l>«<rA ;  Que 

Derioaticn.    From  otf^r.  fine,  and  cwes,  a  tree^  CetHet  aocordinc  to  Le  » 

ocber»,  fyom  the  Oreek  word  ckoiro$t  a  pig ;  becatue  ^gs  feed  on  tl  » 

fi>r  thi*  tree  (Derw)  1«  laid  to  be  tbe  root  ofthe  word  Druid  (that  is,  b 

Oreek  name  Dnia.    The  Hebrew  name  Jbr  tbe  oak  ( Al,  or  Alon)  ii  u  1 

Engliah  word  Uan  (originally  tignifring  an  oak  grore.  or  plaoe  or  wori 

warda,  by  impUcation,  a  town  or  paruh),  and  alao  of  tne  Iritb  wordi  a  € 

Isaiah,  xliT.  14,  idola  arc  aald  to  be  made  of  AUun,  or  Alon  ;  that  is,  < 

Deicripium,  The  oaks  are  trees  of  temperate  climates,  mostly  of  large 
size,  and,  in  point  of  usefulneM  to  man,  only  to  be  ecjualled  by  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe.  The  latter  may  be  considered  the  domestic,  and  the  former  tbe 
defensive,  trees  of  civilised  society,  in  the  temperate  rcffions  throughout 
the  world.  The  oak,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  most  raajestic 
of  forest  trees.  It  has  been  represented  by  Marquis  {Rech,  Hist,,  &c,) 
as  holding  the  same  rank  amons  the  plants  of  the  temperate  hemispberes 
that  the  lion  does  among  quadrupeds,  and  the  eagle  among  birds;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  eroblem  of  grandeur,  strength,  and  duration ;  of  force  that 
resists,  as  the  lion  is  of  force  that  acts.  In  short,  its  bulk,  its  longevity,  and 
the  extraordinary  strength  and  durability  of  its  timber,  attest  its  superiority 
over  all  other  trees,  for  buildings  that  are  intended  to  be  of  ffreat  duration, 
and  for  the  construction  of  ships.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  king  of  forest 
trees.  The  trunk  of  the  oak  is  not,  in  ffeneral,  remarkable  either  for  its 
length,  straightness,  or  fireedom  from  brancnes,  except  when  it  ts  drawn  up 
among  other  trees.  In  an  open  situadon,  the  larger  species  send  out  nu- 
merous  very  larEe  horizont^l  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  broader  than  the 
tree  is  higb.  'nie  branches,  in  many  of  the  species,  are  tortuous  towards 
their  extremities,  and  fumished  with  numerous  twigs,  or  spray.  Tbe  main 
root  of  the  oak,  in  most  species,  descends  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
depth,  unless  the  subsoil  be  unpropitious :  but  it  also  extends  horizontally  as 
widely  as  the  branches ;  thus  taking  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ground  than  any  other 
tree,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  walnut,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
surface  roots,  in  only  one  or  two  species,  throw  up  suckers.  The  leaves  vary 
in  dilSerent  sections  of  the  genus.  In  what  are  cailed  oaks  by  way  of  emi- 
nence,  such  as  Quercus  2?6bur,  Q,  rubra,  and  Q,  Cdrris,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  heads  of  three  great  families,  they  are  of  a  shape  which  is  rarely, 
if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  any  oUier  genus  of  plants.  The  lanceolate  leaves  of 
the  willow,  the  cordate  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  the  pinnate  leaves  of  the 
ash  or  the  acacia,  are  to  be  found  in  many  genera ;  but  not  so  the  lobed 
and  sinuated  leaves  of  the  oaks  of  tbe  three  sections  above  mentioned.  In 
other  sections,  such  as  that  represented  by  Q,  Phellos  and  Q,  /Mex,  tbe  leaves 
are  endre,  and  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  comroonplace  forms.  In 
roost  of  the  species,  and  especially  in  the  larger  trees,  the  leaves  are  deci- 
duous ;  but  in  some  sections,  as  in  Q.  /^lex  and  Q.  vlrens,  they  are  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  in  all  inconspicuous,  without  coroUas,  and,  in  generu,  ap- 
pearing  with,  or  before,  the  leaves.  The  female  fiowers  are,  as  in  most  amen- 
taceous  plants,  less  numerous  than  the  male  fiowers ;  and,  while  the  male 
flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  pendulous  catkins,  the  female  flowers  are  in 
many  cases  sessile.  The  fruit  is  in  ail  an  acorn ;  a  name  in  common  use,  and  a 
form  every  where  known  in  the  temperate  diroates  of  the  northem  hemisphere. 
This  fruit  is  as  distinct  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  all  other  fruits» 
as  the  leaves  of  the  common  oaks  are  froro  all  other  leaves.  The  forro  and 
size  of  the  nut  of  the  acorn  do  not  difTer  ncarly  so  rouch  as  might  be  ima^ 
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dned  in  the  difierent  species.  Whoever  has  seen  an  acom  of  the  common 
British  oak  would  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  an  oak  of  any  spedes  whatever, 
provided  he  saw  its  fruit;  whereas  in  the  case  of  many  genera,  such  as  ^ 
F^rus,  for  ezample»  no  man,  not  a  botanist,  who  had  seen  an  apple  or  a  pear, 
would  recognise  as  species  of  the  same  genus  those  trees  wmch  bore  firuit 
like  the  mountain  ash.  In  short,  the  eenus  Quercus  may  be  as  easily  detected 
at  first  sigfat  by  its  firuit,  as  the  AbieUna  or  the  LeguminoKae  are  by  thdrs. 
The  acoms  of  diflerent  species  differ  chiefly  in  the  largeness  or  smaUness, 
rouehness  or  smoothness,  of  their  calyx,  or  cup ;  and  in  their  being  sessile  or 
stalled.  In  eeneral,  ihe  oaks  of  Europe  have  stalked  fiiiit,  and  Uie  oaks  of 
America  sessue  firuit.  The  firuit  of  most  of  the  species  attains  maturity  in 
one  year ;  but  in  some  two  years  are  required.  In  all,  the  vital  principle  is 
but  of  short  duration ;  and  very  few  acoms,  of  any  species,  will  germinate 
after  having  been  kept  a  year.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the'  oak  is,  in  most 
species,  considered  slow ;  though  this  is  not  tiie  case  when  it  is  planted  on 
suitable  soil.  The  most  rapid-growing  European  species  is  the  Q.  C^^rris; 
and  of  the  American  species,  in  America,  the  Q.  ^iba*  The  highest^rowing 
species  of  oaks  belong  to  the  groups  /{dbur,  A^lbse,  and  Cerris ;  but  fiiU-grown 
trees  beloneing  to  these  groups,  which  have  reached  100  ft.  in  height,  are  rare. 
The  genenu  height  of  what  are  considered  large  Bridsh  oaks  varies  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft. ;  and  large  American  oaks,  firom  70  ft.  to  90  ft.  The  smallest  Eu- 
ropean  oak  is  the  Q,  hikmilis,  which  is  seldom  found  higher  than  3fi:.  or  4  fL, 
and,  according  to  Marquis,  is  often  in  the  Landes,  near  Bordeaux,  not  more 
than  I  ft.  high  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth ;  and  the  smallest  American 
oak  is  Q.  pikmila,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  hisher  tban  20  in.  in  a  wild  state. 
The  oak  which  attains  the  greatest  magnitude  is  Q,  peduncul&ta;  and  this 
species  also  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  duration,  both  in  respoct  to  its 
life,  and  to  its  timber.  In  ordinary  soils  and  situadons,  no  species  of 
oak  attains  to  maturity  in  much  iess  time  than  a  century.  There  are,  also, 
few  trees  wbich,  when  raised  firom  seed,  are  so  long  in  produdng  firuit; 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  aroong  the  European  oaks;  and  Q. 
lantkta,  a  native  of  Nepal,  we  have  seen  in  a  pot,  bearing  acoms,  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years.  In  general,  however,  the  oaks  that  attain  the  size 
of  large  trees  do  not  produce  fi^uit  tiU  they  are  between  15  and  18  years 
old.  Like  most  other  trees,  the  oak  seldom  bears  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  for  two  years  in  succession ;  and  it  increases  in  productiveness  with  age. 
All  the  species  of  oak  push  up  shoots  firom  the  collar  when  cut  down,  but 
only  one  or  two  species  nrom  the  root.  In  North  America,  Michaux  observes, 
dwarf,  stoioniferous,  or  creeping  oaks  occur,  the  multiplied  shoots  of  which 
cover  immense  tracts  of  land.  The  meadows  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  America  are  bumed  annually,  either  by  the  Indians  or  the  settlers ; 
who  endeavour  by  this  practice  to  produce  a  new  herbage,  not  only  with  a  view 
of  fisedingtheir  cattle  on  it,  but  to  attract  fawns  and  other  animals  from  the 
forests.  Durinff  these  annual  conflagrations,  the  trees  often  take  fire,  and 
whole  tracts  of  forest  are  destroyed.  The  roots  of  the  trees,  however, 
generaUy  remain  uninjured ;  and  those  of  the  oaks,  which  spread  hori- 
zontally,  fi^equently  send  up  shoots  which  produce  acoms,  when  only  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ground.  These  miniature  oaks  have  been  found  by 
traveUers,  who,  unabie  otherwise  to  account  for  their  appearance,  have 
fiuicied  them  distinct  species ;  but  as  their  acoms,  when  sown,  Michaux  ob- 
serves,  **  have  produced  a  tiq^root,  like  common  acoms,  without  suckers  or 
stoloniferous  roots,  it  is  not  Ukely  that  there  are  any  oaks  in  America 
which  have  naturally  trailing  stems."  (Hist.  det  Chenet,  p.  5.)  We  have 
observed  above,  that  oaks  are  generally  considered  of  slow  growth ;  but 
this  chiefly  appKes  to  young  plants,  and  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  soft-wooded  trees.  After  oaks  have  stood  in  good  soil,  and  a  suitable 
climate,  for  five  or  six  years,  thev  grow  with  rapidity  tiU  they  have  at- 
tained  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  atter  which,  most  of  the  species  live,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  for  centuries.  The  life  of  some  species  of 
oak   extends  to  upwards  of  1000  years.    There  are  some  oaks  in  Britain 
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which  are  beliered  to  have  been  old  trees  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  Qu^cus  /^lex  which  was  an  old  tree  when 
Kome  waa  foundni,  and  which  was  still  living  in  his  tiroe. 

Geography.  The  oak  belongs  exclusively  to  climatea  temperate  either  by 
their  lati^icie  or  their  deyation ;  the  heat  o£  the  tonid  zone,  and  the  cold  of 
the  frozen  zone,  being  equally  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  The  common 
British  oak,  after  being  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St. 
yincent'8,  never  attained  a  greater  heieht  than  a  shrub,  having  to  contend 
with  the  sultry  climate  of  that  island.  ft  never  shed  its  leaves  tiU  they  were 
replaced  by  others,  and  had,  m  efiect,  become  evergreen.  A  plant  of  the 
cork  tree,  in  the  same  botanic  garden,  remained  stationary  for  12  vears. 
(L,  GuUding  in  Mag.  Nai,  Hui.)  The  oak  erows  naturallv  in  the  middfe  and 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Afirica;  and,  m  Asia,  in  Katolia,  the  Hima- 
layasy  Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  In  America,  it  abounds  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  northem  continent,  more  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and 
upwards  of  twenty  spedes  are  fbund  in  Mexico.  No  spedes  of  Qu^cus  haa 
hitherto  been  found  m  Australia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  southem  hemi- 
sphere,  except  Java  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  In  Europe,  the 
CMk  has  been,  and  is,  more  palticularly  abundant  in  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  In  Britain,  two  species  only  are  indi^enous ;  in  France  there  are 
four  or  five  sorts ;  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spam,  six  or  seven  sorts.  Tbe 
deciduous  oaks  are  the  most  prevalent  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  the  ever- 
green  kinds  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  tcsnperate  re^ons  of  Asia  and  Afiica.  Tbe  number  of  sorts  described  by 
botanists  as  species,  and  as  nadves  of  Europe,  exceed  30 ;  and  as  natives  of 
Morth  Amenca,  40.  The  latter  are  all  comprised  between  20^  and  48^  n. 
lat.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Airica,  oaks  are  found  firom  60^  to  18°  n.  lat., 
and  even  in  tbe  torrid  zone,  in  situadons  rendercd  temperate  by  their  deva^ 
tion. 

In  Britain,  the  oak  is  every  where  mdieenous.  In  Norway  it  is  found  at 
N.  lat.  60°;  in  Finland,  in  N.  lat,  60®  27^^;  in  Livonia,  N.lat.  56°  SO''  and 
59°  30^^;  and  in  Russia,  n.  lat.  50°.  The  species  found  in  these  countries  is 
exclusively  Q,  Aobur  L.,  includmg  under  this  name  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q,  sessi- 
Iifl6ra.  In  tbe  north  of  Germanv,  and  in  the  north  of  France,  tliis  is  aJso  the 
only  spedes ;  but  in  the  south  of  Germany,  as  in  Austria,  and  in  the  centre  of 
France,  Q.  C^rris  abounds ;  and  in  the  south  of  France,  Q.  i^lex,  Q,  5uber, 
and  some  other  evergreen  species,  are  found.  In  Spain,  as  Captain  S.  E.  Cook 
informs  us,  Q,  2?6bur  is  the  most  abundant,  and  almost  tbe  only  species  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  northem  district  of  the  country ;  extendmg  through 
Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  maritime  Castile,  and  Asturias ;  but  it  is  never 
found  in  the  middie  region.  Q,  /^lex  is  the  leading  tree  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  middle  and  southem  districts  of  Spain ;  and  the  next  abundant  is 
Q,  gramuntia,  which  requires  a  drier  dimate  than  the  former.  Q,  gram6n- 
tia  produces  edible  acoms,  whicb  Cook  states  are  as  good  as,  or  superior 
to,  a  chestnut.  These,  he  says,  were  the  edible  acoms  of  the  andents,  which 
they  bdieved  &ttened  the  tunny  fish  on  their  passage  firom  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean.  *'  These  are  the  bdlotas  whicn  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho 
Panza,  eatbered  in  La  Mancha,  where  they  still  grow  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion,  and  sent  to  the  duchess."  (Cook^i  Sketches  m  Spam^  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  to  252.) 
In  Itaiy,  Q,  C^rris  and  Q,  /lex  are  the  prevaihng  spedes  m  the  middle 
states,  Q,  peduncid^  in  the  more  northera,  and  Q.  sessi]ifl6ra  in  thc  Idng- 
dom  of  Naples.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Q.  j^sculus,  with  the 
others  before  mentioned;  and  Q,  JE/gHooB,  Q,  Tausm,  Q,  infectoria,  and  some 
other  coroparatively  rare  species,  are  also  found  there  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Itahr. 

The  oak  is  never  found  in  perfection  except  in  a  good  soil,  and  in  a  tem- 
perate  climate.  Like  almost  all  other  plants,  it  will  thrive  in  a  deep  sandy 
toam,  or  in  vegetable  soii ;  but  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  to  bring  its  timber 
to  perfection,  it  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  alluvial  or  loamy ;  and  the 
European  oaks  are  aiways  most  luxuriant,  and  produce  the  best  tunber,  on  a 
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8oil  more  or  less  calcareous.  No  oak  in  the  temperate  dunates  is  fomid  of  a 
large  size  at  a  ^reat  ekvation  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea ;  or  where  the  cUmate 
is  very  severe  m  spring.  In  the  Himalayas,  aad  in  Mexico,  oaks  are  found 
of  large  size  on  mountains ;  but  then  the  climate,  naturally  hot,  is  only  ren- 
dered  temperate  by  elevation.    AU  oaks  whatever  are  impatient  of  spring  frosts. 

Histoiy,  The  oak,  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  forest  trees.  It  is  celebrated,  Bumet  observes, "  in  story 
and  in  song,  in  the  forest  and  in  the  field,  and  unrivalled  m  commerce  and 
the  arts.'*  It  was  held  sacred  alike  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
and  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gkuils ;  and  it  was  **  the  fear  of  the  superstitious 
for  their  oracle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  resort  of  the  hungry  for  tbeir 
food."  The  earliest  histories  that  exist  contain  frequent  references  to  this 
tree.  The  ^rove  planted  by  Abraham,  at  Beersheba,  was  ci  allun,  wbicfa 
Hillier  considers  to  have  been  Qu^cus  JS^^sculus;  and  he  transli^  the 
words  elon  Mamre  (Gen.,  xviii.  1.)  the  oak  grove  of  Mamre,  instead  of  the 
plane  or  terebinthine  tree,  as  eUm  or  ailon  is  sometimes  reodered.  In  the 
iike  manner,  **  the  plane  of  Moreh"  (Gen.,  xii.  6.)  is  said  to  signify  the  oak 
of  Moreh ;  and  the  plane  of  Mamre,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  oak  tree,  or  oak 
grove,  of  Mamre.  (See  Hierophyticon,&c.)  According  to  Jewtth  traditions,  the 
oak  of  Mamre  (Gen.,  xviii.  1.),  under  wnich  Abraham  stood  whm  the  ai^els 
announced  to  him  the  birth  of  Isaac,  long  remained  an  object  of  vene- 
ration ;  and  Bayle  (Dict,  Hiit.  et  Crit,)  says  that  it  was  still  m  existence  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  This  tree,  or  rather  the  grove  of 
Mamre,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  Eusebius^s 
JJfe  ofConstanHne  we  find  the  oaks  of  Mamre  expressly  mentioned»  as  a  place 
where  idolatn^  was  committed  by  the  IsraeliteSy  ciose  to  the  tomb  of  Abraham, 
and  where  Constantine  afterwards  built  a  church.  The  first  mention  of 
the  word  oak  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  appeara  to  be  in  Gen., 
XXXV.  8. :  —  **  But  Debonm  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and  sne  was  buried  beneath 
Bethel  under  an  oak  :  and  the  name  of  it  was  caUed  Allon-bachuth :"  literally, 
the  oak  of  weeping.  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  mention  of  oaks  occur 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  pardcularly  in  tbe  case  of  Absalom,  whose  hair  was 
caiuht ''  by  the  thick  boimhs  of  a  great  oak.'*  (Second  Book  of  Sam.,  xviii.  9.) 
Joshua,  before  his  death,  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  people  in 
Shechem,  and,  ader  writing  it  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,  **  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord," 
as  a  witness  unto  them,  lest  they  should  deny  God.  (Joshua,  xxiv.  26.) 

Among  the  Gh-eeks,  the  Arcadians  believed  that  the  oak  was  the  first  created 
of  trees,  and  that  they  were  the  first  people ;  but,  according  to  others,  the 
oaks  which  produced  the  acoms  first  eaten  by  men  grew  on  the  banks  of 
Achelous.  Pelasgus  taught  the  Greeks  to  eat  acoms,  as  well  as  to  build  huts. 
The  oak  groves  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  formed  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
ancient  oracle  on  record ;  and  Pliny  states  that  the  oaks  in  the  Forest  of 
Hercynia  were  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  world.  Herodotus,  and 
numerous  other  Greek  writers,  speak  of  celebrated  oaks ;  and  it  was  an  oak 
that  destroyed  Milo  of  Croton.  Pliny  states  that  oaks  stili  existed  at  the 
tomb  of  Ilus  near  Troy,  which  had  be^  sown  when  that  city  was  first  calied 
f  lium.  Socrates  often  swore  by  the  oak ;  and  the  women  of  Priene,  a  mari- 
time  city  of  lonia,  in  matters  of  importance,  took  an  oath  by  the  gloomy  oak, 
on  account  of  a  great  battle  that  took  place  under  an  oak  between  the  Prie» 
nians  and  other  Lonians.  On  Mount  Lycseus,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  a  fountain,  into  which  the  priest  threw  an  oak  branch,  in  times  of 
drought,  to  produce  rain.  The  Greeks  nad  two  remaikable  sayings  relative  to 
this  tree,  one  of  which  was  the  pbrase ;  *'  I  speak  to  the  oak,"  as  a  solemn  asse- 
veration ;  and  the  other,  "  Born  of  an  oak,"  applied  to  a  foundling ;  because, 
anciently,  children,  when  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  them,  were 
firequently  exposed  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  oak,  by  ancient  writers,  on  account  of 
tbe  use  made  of  the  acorns  in  feeding  swine.     In  the  Bible^  the  woods  of 
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Bashan  are  mentioned  as  fit  for  rearing  cattle  and  feeding  swine  (Numbersy 
xxxii.^ ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  firoro  this  district  that  the  great  herd 
of  swine  were  driven  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Sea  of  G^nesareth.  (Spreng. 
Spec.  Bot.  Ani,^  17.)  The  Romans  used  acomii  for  the  same  purpose.  £i 
Strabo'8  time,  Rome  was  chieflv  supplied  with  hogs  which  were  mttened  on 
mast  in  the  woods  of  Oaul.  lliis  mast  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  acoms 
of  the  common  and  the  Turkey  oaks,  and  of  tne  i^lex ;  but  the  word  mast  is 
supposed  by  Bumet,  in  this  case,  to  have  included  the  mast  of  the  beech,  and 
the  nuts  of  the  chestnut.  Many  laws  were  anciently  enacted  reladvelv  to 
acoms.  The  Romans  expressly  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twehre  Tables, 
that  the  owner  of  a  tree  might  eather  up  his  acoms,  though  they  should  have 
fallen  on  another  man's  ground.  (PUnv  Nat,  Hitt,,  xvi.  6.)  In  more  modera 
times,  acoms  appear  to  have  been  usedf  as  a  common  food  for  man,  as  well  as 
for  swine.  "  Little  as  we  now  depend  for  sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  our  forest 
treeSy"  Buraet  observes,  *'  and  great  as  is  the  value  of  their  wood,  the  reverse 
was  formerljr  the  case :  oak  cora,  that  is,  ac-cera»  or  acoras,  some  centuries 
ago,  formed  an  important  food  both  for  man  and  bc«st."  (Anutn,  Quer,,  fol.  1. ) 
In  the  present  day,  thenative  oak  of  Tunis,  Qu6rcus  jpseikdo-coccifera,  is  called 
the  mcal-bearing  tree;  probably,  as  Smith  obs^res,  from  the  use  of  the  acoras 
as  food;  and  F.  A.  Micnaux  mentions  tbat  the  American  Indians  obtain  an  oH 
from  the  acorns  of  the  live  oak,  which  they  use  in  cookery.  Pliny  tells  us 
that,  in  his  time,  acorns  forroed  the  chief  wealth  of  many  nations ;  and  that, 
in  time  of  scarcity,  mast  was  somedmes  ground  into  meal,  tempered  with 
water,  and  made  into  bread.  He  also  informs  us  that,  in  Spam»  acorns  were 
then  brought  to  table  to  eat ;  and  Strabo  states  that,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  that  country,  the  inhabitants  groun^  their  acorns  into  meal.  (See  ChoulDe 
Var,  Quer,  Hiit,)  During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  both  the  natives  and  the 
French  frequently  fed  on  the  acoras  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Portngal  and 
Spain.  The  numerous  herds  of  swine,  which  still  constitute  thechief  terri- 
torial  riches  of  Spain,  are  fed,  Captain  S.  £.  Cook  informs  us,  on  the  acorns  of 
the  evergreen  oaks,  which  abound  in  almost  everv  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
Morea  and  Asia  Afinor,  acorns  are  still  sold  as  food.  Desfontaines  seems  to 
have  relished  those  of  the  Qu^cus  Balldta,  which  are  sold  in  the  public  mar- 
kets  of  Morocco  and  Algiers,  and  eaten  by  the  Moors,  both  raw  and  roasted. 
Michaux  ate  acoras  in  Bagdad,  and  speaks  with  particular  praiseof  those 
which  grow  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  which,  he  says,  are  as  long  as  the 
finger.  He also  ate  and  relished  the  acoras  of  Spain.  (Michx,  Hitt.  det  Chenet,) 
The  antiquity  of  oak  forests  is  attested  bv  the  numerous  trees  which  have 
been  dug  out  of  bogs,  or  raised  up  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  after  having  lain 
there  apparently  for  roany  centuries.  Fossil  oaks,  which  are  particulariy 
abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  the  limestone  known  as  Portland  stone, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  spedmen  in  the  front  of  the  magnificent  conser- 
vatory  at  Syon  House,  also  afibrd  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  thia 
tree.  An  immense  fossil  oak  was  raised  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
salt  pits  in  Transylvania,  in  which  the  woody  matter  appeared  to  have  been 
in  great  part  converted  into  hard  salt.  Abundance  ot  subterranean  oaks 
have  been  dug  up  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and,  in  the  Phiiotophical  TVamactiont, 
an  enormous  oak  is  said  to  have  b€«n  discovered  in  Hatfield  Bog  in  York- 
shire,  which  was  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end  where  broken  ofl^ 
and  36  h.  in  circuroference  at  the  lower  end ;  and,  thoush  but  a  fntfroent, 
it  roeasured  120ft.  in  lenffth.  The  timber  was  pcrfecuy  sound;  tnongh, 
froro  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  being  found  in  the  lK>g 
near  it,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  lain  there  above  a  thousand  years,  and  may 
possibly  have  remained  there  ever  since  the  great  battle  fought  in  Hatfield 
Forest,  between  Ostorius  and  Caractacus,  a.  d.  52. 

The  botamcal  Hittory  of  the  oak  roay  be  considered  as  coromencing  with 
the  time  of  Bauhin,  wno  described  more  sorts  than  Linnaeus.  The  latter,  in 
his  Speciet  Plantartm,  ed.  3.,  published  in  1744,  described  14  species ;  WiU- 
denow,  in  his  edition  of  the  same  work,  described  76 ;  Persoon,  in  the  Sifnoptit 
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Plantarum,  82 ;  and  about  the  same  number  are  described  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamelf  and  by  Smith  in  the  artide  Qu^us  in  Rees*»  Cydopadia,  Ac- 
cording  to  the  JDtctionnaire  Cloisique  iTHistoire  NatureUe,  the  totid  niunber  of 
species  described  by  botanists  up  to  1823  was  130 ;  of  which  one  half  belon^ed 
to  America,  and  of  these  upwards  of  40  to  the  United  States.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  coUected  24  spedes  in  Mexico ;  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Royle 
have  found  nearly  haif  that  number  in  the  temperate  regions  of  India;  and 
Blume  found  16  spedes  in  Java.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  number  of  oaks 
which  have  been  described  by  botanists  at  150,  we  shall  probably  not  be  hs 
from  the  truth.  Of  these,  the  number  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  is,  according  to  our  Hortut  Britannicut,  62;  so  that  there  remain 
*  to  be  introduced  nearly  100  sorts.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  oak 
family  are  deddedlv  trees  of  temperate  regions,  and  would  probably  all  Uve 
in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  their  introduction  seems  one  of 
the  most  desirable  objects  of  arboricultural  exertion. 

The  economcal  Hiitory  of  the  European  oaks  may  date  from  the  days  of 
Theophrastus  and  PUny ;  the  importance  of  thegenusy  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  different  species  are  appUed,  havin^  been  treated  of  in  every  work  on 
plaating  or  forest  culture  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  naturalist.  Secondat, 
m  his  mem,  tur  PHitt,  Nat,  du  Chene,  pubUshed  in  1785,  was  the  first  writ^ 
who  showed  the  different  qualities  of  tbe  wood  of  Q,  peduncul^ta,  Q,  sessili- 
fldra,  and  Q,  Taitsam  he  also  made  various  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak  wood ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Q,  sessilifldra  was  the  Q,  RbhnT  of  the  ancients.  Fougeroux  and  Daubenton, 
both  professors,  and  members  of  the  Acaddmie  Royale  des  Sdences,  first 
pointed  out  the  common  error  in  considering  the  wood  of  Q,  sessilifl^ra,  which 
is  common  in  theold  ecdesiastical  buiidings  inFrance,as  the  chestnut.  (See 
Mhn,  de  PAcad,  det  Scien,  for  1781,  p.  49.  and  p.  295.  The  first  work  on 
the  American  oaks  which  treated  of  the  uses  or  the  tirober  wasthat  of  the 
elder  Michaux,  entitled  Hittoire  det  Cfienet  de  PAmerique,  published  in  1801 ; 
and  the  best  modera  account  of  them  is  in  the  North  American  Sylva  of  his 
son,in  3  volumes,  8vo,  the  English  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1819. 
Bosc  has  also  pubUshed  what  may  be  caUed  the  popular  and  economical  history 
of  the  oak,  which  is  entitled,  Memoiret  tur  let  diffkentet  Etpecet  de  Chene 
qui  eroittent  en  France,  et  tur  cet  E^trangert  d  PEmpire  gui  te  culiivent  dans 
let  Jardint  et  Pepimeret  det  Environt  det  Parit,  &c.,.in  tne  Mem,  de  rinttit, 
NaOonal  de  France,  l^  Semettre,  for  1807,  p.  307.  In  this  work  50  spedes 
are  described,  of  wfaach  14  are  considered  natives  of  France.  The  Recherchet 
Hittoriquet  tur  let  Chenet,  and  the  Euai  tur  let  Harmomet  VegStalet  et 
Animaiet  du  Chene,  both  by  Marqub,  contain  some  curious  information  on 
the  subject.  The  elder  Michaux'8  work  has  been  translated,  and  some 
additions  made  to  it,  by  Dr.  Wade,  in  his  Quercut,  published  in  1809.  It  b 
remarkable,  that,  in  Martyn's  edidon  of  MUier*s  Dictionary,  the  part  of  which 
treating  of  Qu^cus  was  pubUshed  in  1807,  no  notice  wliatever  is  taken  of 
the  oaEs  of  America,  except  those  which  had  been  described  in  the  Hortu* 
Kewentit,  though  Michaux's  Hittoire  det  Chenet,  &C,,  was  pubUshed  six  ^ears 
before.  The  Amaenitatet  Querdnece,  by  the  late  Professor  Burae^  pubhshed 
in  Nos.  5.  and  6.  of  Buraess's  Eidodenaron,  1833,  and  which  occupies  25  foUos 
of  the  immense  pages  of  that  work,  is  one  of  the  latest  essays  on  tlie  subject, 
and,  Uke  aU  works  that  have  been  written  by  that  learaed  author,  is  a  very  curi- 
ous  and  elaborate  production,  though  not  so  weU  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
PoeOcal  and  mythohgical  Allutiont,  The  oak  was  dedicated  by  the  andents 
to  Jupiter,  because  it  was  said  that  an  oak  tree  sheltered  that  god  at  his  birth, 
on  Mount  Lycaeus,  in  Arcadia;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Oreek  or  Latin  poet, 
or^^rose  author,  who  does  not  make  some  ailusion  to  this  tree.  Herodotus 
first  mentions  the  sacred  forest  of  Dodona  (ii.  c.  57.),  and  relates  the  traditions 
he  heard  respecting  it  from  the  priests  of  Bgypt.  Two  black  doves,  he  says, 
took  their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona ;  where,  with  a  human  voice,  it 
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acqaainted  the  inhabitaiits  that  Jupiter  bad  consecrated  the  ground»  which 
would  in  fiiture  give  oracles.  AU  the  trees  in  the  grove  became  endowed  with 
the  eift  of  prophecy ;  and  the  sacred  oaks,  not  only  spoke  and  ddivered  oracles 
while  in  a  living  state,  but,  when  some  of  thein  were  cut  down  to  build  the 
ship  Argo  the  bearos  and  mast  of  that  ship  firequently  spoke,  and  wamed 
the  Argonauts  of  approaching  calamities.  (oee  Hom,  Ody$.^  xiv. ;  Lucan,  vi. 
427. ;  ApoU.^  book  i.,  &c.)  After  ^ving  the  account  above  related,  Herodotus 
adds  what  he  calls  the  explanation  of  it.  He  says  that  some  Phoenician 
merchants  carried  off  an  E^^tian  priestess  from  Thebes  into  Greece,  where 
she  took  up  her  residence  m  the  Forest  of  Dodona,  and  erected  there,  at  the 
foot  of  an  old  oak,  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she 
had  been  at  Thebes.  The  town  and  temple  of  Dodona  are  said  by  others  to 
have  been  built  by  Deucalion,  inmiediately  after  the  great  flood,  when,  in  grati- 
tude  for  his  preservation,  he  raised  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  consecrated  the 
oak  srove  to  his  honour.  This  ^ove,  or  rather  forest,  extended  from  Dodona 
to  Chaonia,  a  mountainous  district  of  Epirus,  so  called  from  Chaon,  son  of 
Priam,  who  was  accidentally  killed  there  by  his  brother  Helenus.  The  forest 
was,  from  this,  sometimes  called  the  Chaonian  Forest ;  and  Jupiter,  Chaonian 
(ather.  (See  yirgUy  Ovidy  &c.)  The  oracle  of  Dodona  was  not  only  the  most 
celebrated,  but  the  richest,  in  Greece,  from  fhe  offerings  made  bv  those  whocame 
to  it,  to  enquire  into  futurity.  The  prophecies  were  first  defivered  by  doves, 
which  were  always  kept  in  the  temple,  m  memory  of  the  fabulous  origin  assigned 
to  the  oracle :  but,  afterwards,the  answers  were  deliveredby  the  priestesses ;  or, 
according  to  Suidas,  Homer,  and  others,  by  the  oaks  themselves ;  hollow  trees, 
no  doubt,  being  chosen,  in  which  a  priest  might  conceal  himself.  During  the 
Thracian  war,  a  deputation  of  Boeotians  consulting  the  oracle,  the  priestess 
told  them  that,  *'  \\  they  would  meet  with  success,  they  must  be  guilty  of  an 
impious  action : "  when,  in  order  to  fuifil  the  oracle,  they  seized  her,  and 
bumt  her  alive.  After  this,  the  Dodonian  oracles  were  always  delivered  to 
the  Bceotians  by  men.  The  oracular  powers  of  the  Dodonian  oaks  are  fre- 
quently  alluded  to,  not  only  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  but  by  those  of 
modem  times.     Cowper  says,  addressing  tlie  Yardley  Oak,  — 

**  Oh !  couldft  thoa  spettk 

At  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  treet 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curioiu  a«k 
The  Aiture,  bett  unknown ;  but,  at  thy  mouth 
Inquiiitlve,  the  letf  ambiguous  past ! 
Bv  thec  I  might  correct,  erroneoui  oft, 
The  clock  of  nistory ;  facts  and  eventt 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  fkctf 
Recovering;  and  misstated,  setting  rigbt** 

And  Wordsworth,  in  his  lines  addressed  to  a  Spanish  oak,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  of  Biscay,  exclaims, — 

**  Oak  of  Ouemica  1  tree  of  holier  power 
Tban  that  which  in  Dodonadid  enshrine 

go  fisith  too  ftmdly  deem'd)  a  voice  divine, 
eard  ftom  the  depths  of  its  aerial  bower, 
How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting  bour  ? 
Stroke  merdM  and  welcome  woufd  that  be 
Which  would  extend  thy  Inranches  on  the  ground, 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
Those  lofty.minded  lawgivers  shall  meet, 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seac ; 
Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  Uberty.'* 

Milo  of  Croton  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  whose  strength  and  voracity 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  said  he  could  carry  a  bullock  on  his  shoulders,  kill 
it  with  a  blow  of  his  fist^and  aflerwards  eat  it  up  m  one  dav.  In  his  old  age, 
Milo  attempted  to  tear  an  old  oak  up  by  the  roots;  but  the  trunk  split,  and 
the  cleft  part  uniting,  his  hands  became  locked  in  th^  body  of  the  tree ;  and, 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  {Ovid 
Met.f  XV. ;  Strab.^  xvi. ;  Paut.,  vi.  c.  11.,  &c.) 

The  oak  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  emblem  of  horoitality ;  be- 
cause,  when  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  travelling  in  disguise,  and  arrived  at 
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the  cottage  of  PhOemon,  who  was  aflenvards  changed  into  an  oak  tree,  they 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Philemon  was  a  poor  old  raan,  who 
lived  with  hb  wtfe  Baucis  in  Phrygia»  in  a  miserable  cottage,  which  Jupiter,  to 
reward  his  hospitality,  chan^ed  into  a  magnificent  temple,  of  which  he  made 
the  old  coupte  priest  and  pnestess,  granting  them  the  only  request  they  made 
to  hiro ;  viz.  to  be  permitted  to  diie  together.  Accordinffly,  when  both  were 
grown  so  old  as  to  wish  for  death,  Jove  tumed  Baucis  mto  a  lime  tree,  and 
Fhilemon  into  an  oak ;  the  two  trees  entwining  their  branches,  and  shading 
for  more  than  a  century  the  mapiificent  portal  of  the  Phrygian  temple.  The 
civic  crown  of  the  Romans  was  rormed  of  oak ;  and  it  was  granted  for  eminent 
civil  services  rendered  to  the  state,  the  greatest  of  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  Jife  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Scipio  Africanus,  however,  when 
this  crown  was  ofiered  to  him  for  saving  the  Itfe  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  nobly  refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  action  carried  with  it  its 
own  reward.     Lucan  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  PhanaUa, 

**  Strafght  Lelius  flrom  amidst  the  rett  stood  forth, 
An  (Md  oenturion  of  dittingui«h'd  wcHth  : 
An  oaken  wraath  his  hardv  templet  bore, 
Mark  of  a  cltixen  preserved  he  wore*'  Rowb*8  Luom^  book  1. 

Shakspeare,  when  making  Cominius  describe  the  raerits  of  Coriolanus,  men- 
tions  this  crown,  as  having  been  won  by  that  hero. 

'"  At  sixteen  yean, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  flrom  Rome,  he  fbught 
Berond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praite  I  point  at,  «aw  him  flght, 
When  with  his  Amaxonlan  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lipc  before  him  :  he  beitrid 
An  o*erpre«*d  Roman.  and  i*theoonsul*s  riew 
Slew  three  opposen :  rarquin*sself  hemet, 
And  ctruck  nira  oo  his  knee :  in  that  day^s  fJeats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  prored  best  man  i'the  field,  and  fbr  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  tbe  oak.**  CorMamu,  act  U.  scene  t. 

Acoms  having  been  the  oommon  food  of  man  till  Ceres  intiroduced  com 
(Lucreiius^  v.  937.,  &c.),  boughs  of  oak  were  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. 

'*  Then  crown'd  with  oaken  chaplets  march*d  the  prlest 
Of  Eleuslnlan  Ceres,  and  witn  boughs 
Of  oak  were  ovenhadow*d  in  the  ficMt 
The  teeming  basket  and  the  mystic  Tase.**  Tkuib. 

Virgil,  in  the  first  Georgicy  says, — 

'*  Baochus  and  fbstering  Ceres,  powers  dirine ! 
Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water  wine**  Drtdrh*s  Fji^ftf. 

And  Spenser  alludes  to  this  fitble  in  the  following  lines :  — 

**  The  oak,  whoee  acoms  were  our  fbod  befbre 
That  Ceres*  seed  of  mortal  man  was  known, 
Which  flrst  Triptolemene  taugfat  to  be  sown.** 

Boughs  of  oak  with  acoras  were  carried  in  marriage  ceremonies,  as  emblems 
of  fecundity.  {Archaol,  Aitic^  ]67.)  Sophocles,  in  the  firagment  of  Rhixotomi, 
describes  Hecate  as  crowned  with  oak  leaves  and  serpents.  Pliny  relates  of 
the  oaks  on  the  shores  of  the  Cauchian  Sea,  that,  undermined  by  the  waves, 
and  propelled  by  the  winds,  they  bore  off  with  them  vast  masses  of  earth  on  their 
interwoven  roots,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Romans,  whose 
fleets  encounter^  these  floating  islands.  (Hist.  Nat.,  xvi.  1.)  Of  the  Her- 
cynian  Forest  he  says,  **  These  enormous  oaks,  unaflected  by  affes,  and  coeval 
with  the  world,  by  a  destiny  almost  immortal,  exceed  all  wonder.  Omitting 
other  drcUmstances,  that  miffht  not  gain  belief,  it  is  well  known  that  hilis  are 
raised  up  by  the  encounter  of  the  jostlin^  roots;  or,  where  the  earth  may  not 
have  followed,  that  arches,  struggling  with  each  other,  and  elevated  to  the 
very  branches,  are  curved,  as  it  were,  into  wide  gatewa;^8,  able  to  admit  the 
passage  of  whole  troops  of  horse."  (Ibi<Lf  xvi.  2.)    Tms  forest  is  described 
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by  OflBBar  (Beil.  OaU,,  tL)  as  requiring  rixty  days  to  traverse  it;  and  the  re- 
maiDS  of  it  are  supposed  by  some  to  congtitute  the  fbrest  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Hartz ;  and  by  others,  to  be  the  Black  Forest  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Hamadryads  is  freouently  referred  to  by  the 
Oreek  poets.    The  Hamadryads  were  nymphs,  each  of  whom  was 

**  DoamHl  to  a  Ufb  ooeral  with  her  oak.**  Piif oar. 

Callimachus,  in  the  Hymn  to  Delot  (▼.  80.),  represents  Melie  as  "  sighing 
deeply  for  her  parent  oak;**  and  adds,— 

**  Joy  flUt  her  breast  whon  ihowert  reAreth  the  tpray : 
Sedly  ihe  grievee  when  «itumii*i  leevee  decay.'* 

In  ApolUmku  Rhodiut^  book  ii.,  we  find  one  of  the  Hamadryads  implonng  a 
woodman  to  spare  the  oak  to  which  her  exbtence  was  attached :  — 

**  Loud  through  the  «Ir  reeoanda  the  woodman'!  itroke, 
When,  lo !  a  volce  breakt  Arom  the  groaning  oak. 
*  Spare,  spare  my  life !  a  tremlriing  Tirgin  tpare ! 
Oh,  liaten  to  the  Hamadryad'!  prayer  I 
No  longer  let  that  fearftil  axe  retound  ; 
Preserre  the  tree  to  which  mv  life  is  bound ! 
8ee»  flrom  the  bark  my  blood  In  torrentt  flows, 
I  Ikint,  I  sink,  I  perith  firom  your  blowi.*  " 

Among  the  Celtic  nadons,  the  god  Teut  was  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  oak,  or,  according  to  others,  Tamawa,  the  god  of  thunder ;  but  these 
l^ends,  tog^ber  with  the  supervtitions  of  the  druids,  beloug  rather  to  the 
British  oak,  than  to  the  genus  generally. 

Propertiet  and  Utet.  The  wood  of  most  of  the  spedes  of  oaks  is,  compara^ 
tively  with  that  of  other  tree8,hard,  compact,  heavy,  tough,  and  durabie;  and,  in 
most,  the  entire  phint,  and  more  especially  the  bark,  leaYes,and  fruit,  abotmd 
in  astringent  matter,  and  in  tannin.  The  wood  of  the  larger-growing  £u- 
ropean  lunds,  and  more  espedally  of  the  group  i?6bur,  is  considered  superior 
to  ali  otber  European  or  American  woods  for  ship-building.  The  wood  of  Q, 
&lba,  and  that  of  (2.  ylrens,  are  most  esteemed  for  the  same  object  in  America. 
The  wood  of  the  group  Ci^rrit  is  also  employed  in  ship-building  in  Turkey  and 
Greece ;  more  espedally,  as  Olivier  informs  us,  at  Constantinople.  The  wood 
of  the  group  i^lex  is  very  heavy,  hard,  compact,  and  durable,  and  fit  for 
various  uses  in  mechanics  and  joinery.  In  America,  the  wood  of  Q.  obtusiloba, 
the  post  oak,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  most  purposes  of 
construction.  The  wood  of  Q.  HAim  and  Q.  coccf nea  has  a  reddish  tinge,  but  is 
coarse-grained,  porous,  and  not  durable.  In  general,  the  evergreen  ciiks  have 
wood  of  the  finestgrain:  and  the  dedduous  kinds  of  the  grou[>  Rubrae  that 
of  the  coarsest  grain.  There  is  no  purpose  in  the  arts  to  which  the  wood 
of  most  of  the  spedes  of  oak  is  not  applicable,  when  it  can  be  obtained 
of  suffident  dimensions ;  and  the  durabihty  of  the  wood  of  the  group  BdbuT 
is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  wood  of  evc^  other  tree  used  in  ship-build- 
ing,  the  teak  ak>ne  excepted.  Thronghout  £urope,  and  more  especially  in 
Britain,  oak  timber  was  used  for  every  purpose,  both  of  naval  and  civit 
architecture,  till  the  wood  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  came  to  be  generally 
imported  firom  the  Baltic  aod  North  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centurv.  Since  that  period,  the  use  of  oak  timber  has  given  way  to  that 
of  pine  and  fir  in  house-building ;  but  it  still  maintains  its  superiority  in  the 
construction  of  shipe,  and  various  kinds  of  machines ;  and  even  in  house- 
building,  where  great  durability  is  required.  Oak  wood  is  also  stili  employed 
in  Jomery  and  cabinet-making. 

The  bark  of  all  the  spedes  of  oak  abounds  in  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  is, 
or  may  be,  used  in  tannin^;  but,  in  Europe,  more  especially  that  of  the  sec- 
tion  J?6bur,  and,  in  Amcnca,  the  bark  ot  Q.  falc^ta,  Q.  nkbra,  Q.  tinct6ria, 
and  Q.  PrlnuB  nrantfcola,  are  most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  The  bark  of 
Q.  tinct6ria  also  fiunishes  a  vellow  dye,  much  used  in  dvdne  wool  and  silk, 
and  oonsidered  preferable  to  that  of  the  woad.  Medicinallv,  the  bark  of  some 
of  the  specws  aflfords  a  substance  which  may  be  used  uistead  of  quinine.^ 
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The  bark  of  Q.  SiAyer  furnishes  suberme,  the  Buberic  acid,  and  a  product 
t^  for  more  tmportant  than  that  of  any  species  of  the  ^nus,  cork ;  a  substance 
^hich  is  not  produced  by  any  other  tree  whatever,  m  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  applied  to  any  usefiil  purpose. 

The  ieaves,  the  flowers»  and  the  fhiit,  according  to  Bosc,  afibrd  nourish- 
ment  to  more  than  200  species  of  insects»  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris; 
and  some  of  these  insects  are  either  valuable  themselves  in  the  arts,  or  they 
are  the  cause  of  excrescences,  such  as  oak  galls,  which  are  valnable.  The 
ieaves  of  Q,  coccifera  affbrd  nourishment  to  die  C6ccus  liicis,  a  hemipterous 
insect,  which  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  kermes,  and  has  been 
employed  in  dyeing  scarlet,  from  the  remotest  andquity,  under  the  name  of 
scarlet  grain.  Thb  insect  is  produced,  and  cultivated  for  commerce,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  East. 
Oak  galis,  which  are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  for  dydng 
black,  are  produced  on  most  of  the  deciduous  European  species»  and  are  very 
abundant  on  the  section  Aobur ;  but  the  galls  of  commerce  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced  by  the  Q,  infectoria,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
All  the  smailer  parts  of  oaks,  sudi  as  the  spray,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
firuit,  may  be  employed  in  tanning;  and,  accordingly,  the  cups,  or  calyxes,  of 
some  species  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  more  pardcularly  those  of  the  valonia 
oak  (Q.  ^^gilops),  a  native  of^the  Archipelago.  The  leaves  of  the  section 
jR6bur  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spent  tanner^s  bark  in  hot-houses ;  and 
being  slow  in  decomposition,  are  found  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  any  other  European  trees. 

The  acoms  of  all  the  spedes  are  edible  ;  and,  in  everv  country  where  the 
oak  abounds,  they  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  n>od  of  wild  quadru- 
peds  of  the  fhictivorous  or  omnivorous  kinds,  and  of  some  birds.  The  wild 
animals  most  useful  to  man,  which  are  nourished  by  them,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  are  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  and  the  goat.  In  Asia,  pheasants 
and  piseons,  with  other  birds  in  a  wild  state,  eat  acoms,  no  less  than  wild  qua- 
drupeds.  In  North  America,  oows,  horses,  swine,  bears,  squirrels,  pigeons, 
and  wiid  turkeys  devour  them.  Ajnon^  the  domestic  animals  which  eat  and 
thrire  on  acoms,  the  prindpal  is  the  swine ;  but  there  are  few  animak  and 
birds,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  Bosc  observes,  that  may  not  be  made  to 
live  and  thrive  on  them,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  touch  them  at 
first.  In  the  earlier  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  acoms,  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  produc^,  were  the  food  of  man ;  and  they  are  stili,  as  we 
have  seen,  eaten  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  kinds  which  produce  the  acoms  most  valued 
for  eating  are,  Q,  /lex,  Q.  Balldta,  Q,  eramuntia,  and  Q,  ^scuius.  The  degree 
of  bittemess  in  acoms,  produced  by  the  same  spedes,  varies  exceedingly  on 
different  trees ;  and  were  any  kind  of  oak  to  be  mtroduced  into  orchards  as  a 
fruit  tree,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  only  the  best  varieties  of  particuhu* 
spedes,  and  propagate  these  by  grafiang.  There  are  even  varieties  of  Q. 
RdbuT  which  produce  acoms  much  less  bitter  than  others ;  and  we  have 
recdved  some  firom  a  tree  of  this  spedes,  in  the  south  of  France,  which  ac- 
cording  to  Dralet,  are  so  sweet  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  (See  Re-' 
cherchei  tur  les  Chenes  d  Qlandt  doux,  p.  178.) 

The  entire  tree  or  shmb,  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  oak,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  highly  omamental :  the  least  so  are  tne  willow-leaved  oaks,  and 
the  most  so  the  lobed  and  deeply  sinuated  leaved  kinds.  The  foliage,  even, 
of  the  same  spedes,  and  more  especially  of  the  dedduous  kinds,  varies  ex- 
ceedingly ;  not  only  on  different  individuals,  but  on  the  same  individual  at 
difiRerent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  spring,  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  deddu- 
ous  kinds  are  small,  delicayte,  and  beautimlly  tinged  with  yelfow  and  red ;  in 
summer,  they  are  broad  and  green ;  and  in  autumn,  coriaceous,  and  of  a 
russet  brown,  scarlet,  or  blood-red  colour.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  variation  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  in  the  same  individual,  in  some 
of  the  American  spedes ;  those  of  the  tree,  when  young,  being  sometimes 
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lobed  or  notched,  while  those  of  the  niature  tree  are  entire ;  and  the  contrary . 
The  greateet  yariatbns  in  point  of  form  are,  perhaps,  to  be  fbund  in  indivi- 
duaLi  of  the  group  Nlgrae ;  and  the  greatest  in  point  of  colour,  in  the  group 
Riibra^  As  a  painter*8  tree,  vahied  for  its  {ncturesque  efiect,  when  near  the 
eye»  no  spedes  equab  the  Q.  peduncuUita ;  but  for  eeneral  eflfect,  at  a  dis- 
tance,  at  least  in  Amerira,  the  American  oaka,  the  leaves  of  which  die  off 
of  a  cleep  red  or  fine  Bcarlet  in  autumuy  ezceed  all  others.  As  a  botanist*8 
tree,  perhaps  Q.  O^rris  is  the  most  interesting  European  spedes,  from  the 
Tery  great  variety  of  fbrms  which  its  leavesassume ;  and  from  their  being,  in 
some  varieties,  persistent  in  a  dried  or  withered  state ;  and  in  others,  remaininff 
on  green  throu^out  the  winter.  The  dwarf  oaks,  both  of  Burope  and 
Ammra,  are  cunous  miniature  trees  or  shrubs.  Q.  Plex.  has  manv  interesting 
assodations  connected  whh  it ;  and  Q,  ^gilops,  from  its  remarKabie  foliitte 
aad  calycaothus-like  cups,  is  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  tree.  For  the 
purpoees  of  naval  or  dvii  construction  and  tanning,  no  species  is  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  thoee  bdonging  to  the  group  /Idbur. 

Comparing  the  forms  and  outlmes  of  oaks  with  the  forms  and  outlines  of 
other  trees,  we  shall  find  tliat  th^  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
character  and  variety.  The  forms  of  all  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  more  espedally 
belbre  they  begin  to  decay,  are  monotonous;  and  the  same  may  be  said  even 
of  the  forms  <n  the  cypressy  the  Lombardy  popbir,  and  the  weeping  willow. 
If  we  ima^e  oursdves  in  a  forest  of  pines,  fin,  Lombardy  popLirs,  or 
weeping  wilk>ws,  it  is  easy  to  ooncdve  the  melancholy  impression  that  the 
scenery  would  produce  on  us ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  suitableness  of  thtte, 
foid  other  uniform  reguiar-headed  trees,  for  cemeteries.  fiut  let  us  imagine 
oursdves  in  a  forest  m  oaks,  dther  of  one  kind,  or  of  several  kinds;  and 
how  difierent  will  be  the  iden  that  will  arise  in  our  minds,  and  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  on  our  spirits  I .  Oaks,  then,  not  only  stand  alone  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  their  leaves,  and  that  of  their  fiuit,  but  even,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  to  their  goieral  shape. 

SoU,  SUuatkm,  and  Climaie»  Theoaks,bothof  Europeand  America,toattain 
their  fiili  size,  require  a  deep  loamjr  soU,  a  situation  low  rather  than  devated 
and  a  dlmate  not  liable  to  late  sprmg  finosts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in 
coontries  where  the  oek  is  indigenous,  both  its  blossoms  and  young  leaves  are 
frequently  im'ured  by  the  firosts  of  spring.  The  oaks  which  flourish  on  the 
worst  soils  are  the  low-growing  kinds  bdonging  to  the  section  /^lex,  and 
some  of  the  American  o&s,  espedallv  those  bdonging  to  the  group  Ph^os; 
and  those  whlch  ropiire  the  bist  soil  are,  the  Q.  sessilifldra,  the  Q,  C(6rris, 
and  most  of  the  sorts  ocmiposing  the  American  group  RikbrflB.  In  devated 
dtuations,  or  in  the  extreme  north,  those  spedes  wnich  under  fiivourable 
circumstances  form  the  most  magnificent  trees  become,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
otlier  tree,  mere  slirubs. 

PropagfUhn  and  CuUure,  TroMpcrt  of  Acoms^  ^c.  The  oak  is  propagated 
with  cufficultv  by  every  other  mode  except  firom  seed ;  and,  ^enerally,  time  will 
be  gained  when  the  acoms  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  mtended  finally  to 
remain.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  peculiar  varieties  are  to  be  continued,  that 
the  process  of  ^raftin^  is  resorted  to ;  and  tlie  mode  by  apwoach  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  is  certam  of  being  attended  \rith  success.  There  are  instances, 
however,  of  whip-grafting  sncc^dinff  with  some  spedes ;  as,  for  example,  wi^ 
Q,  iS^bar,  Q.  Ci^rris,  and  Q.  C,  Lucombeofui.  (See  Gntd.  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  698.)  When  any  of  the  common  methods  of  grafting  is  adopted,  by  fiur 
the  best  stock  is  Q.  C^rris  ;  on  which,  also,  many  of  the  sorts  may  be  suc- 
cessfoliy  budded;  a  practice  which,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Rosenthal,  is 
general  in  the  Vienna  nurseries. 

As  tlie  mode  of  raisinff  oaks  from  the  acom  is  the  same  in  all  the  spedes, 
we  shall  here,  once  for  aU,  dve  what  we  consider  the  necessary  details.  The 
acoms  Jieed  not  be  gathered  fitmi  the  tree,  but  may  be  coUected  fitMn  the 
groufid  inunediatdy  after  they  have  dropped ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tree 
seeds,  they  may  be  dther  sown  then,  or  kept  till  the  fdiowing  spring.    If  they 
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are  lo  be  kept,  thev  sboukl  be  made  perfectly  dry  in  the  sim,  or  ki  an  waty 
shed,  raixed  with  dry  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  tlirce  buBheb  ef  aand  to  one 
bushel  of  acoms,  or  with  dry  mofls ;  and  then  exduded  £rom  the  air  and 
vermin,  by  being  put  into  barms  or  boxes»  or  laid  up  in  a  celhur,  or  buried  in 
heaps,  and  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  to  exdude  the  -weatber* 
if  tne  acoms  are  to  be  transported  from  one  countzy  to  another,  tfae  same 
mixing  with  dry  sand  or  dir  mosa,  and exclusion  from  the  air,  ia  adoptad; 
but  the  more  certain  mode  of  retaming  the  vital  prindple  in  aooma  is,  to  mtx 
them  with  moist  earth,  or  with  moiat  live  mosa  (£ph6gnum^ :  in  ekher  of 
the  latter  mediums»  they  wiU  germinate  during  a  long  voyage;  out  no  evil  wiU 
result  from  thk,  pTovided  they .  are  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival.  When 
acoms  are  to  be  sown  in  a  nursery,  the  soil  ou^  to  be  thorovghly  nrepared 
and  rendered  fine ;  and»  after  the  earth  is  drawn  off  the  beds>  or  the  drilla 
opened,  ^e  acoms  may  either  be  scattered  over  the  beds,  or  alon|  the  drilla» 
so  that  the  nuts  may  be  about  2in.  apart;  and,io  regulate  thn  diatancfl 
with  greater  certainty»  tlie  sand  may  be  separated  friofli  the  aooras  witk 
a  sieve.  In  either  ca^  the  acoma»  before  coveriag»  mnst  be  patted  down 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  in  the  beds»  and  with  the  back  of  a  woodca-headecfr 
rake  in  the  driUs.  The  covering»  which  onght  to  be.  of  weiUNeokcn  aoil, 
should  vary  in  depth»  according  to  the  size  of  the  acom ;  14  in.  being  enougb 
for  those  of  the  lai^t  size»  such  as  thoae  of  the  groups  itobur,  A%e,  &c. ; 
and  4  in.  for  those  of  tbe  smaUest  siie,  snch  aa  ttioae  of  the  gronps  /^lex» 
Ph^lios,  &c.  No  mode  of  depoaiting  aooma  in  the  aoU  can  be  woraa  tbanr 
thEkt  of  dropping  them  in  hiMes  mside  by  a  dibble.  The  acora  dropatnta 
the  hole,  and  beoomes  wedged  by  its  sides  before  it  geta  to  the  bottoa;  asdy 
if  the  upper  extremity  of  the  acom  should  be  downwards  inatead  ef  npmraniB» 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  grow.  For  this  reasouy  tbe  cBbber  ahould  only 
be  used  in  puhrerised  soUs ;  and  the  point  of  the  instument  shoi^  be  of  a 
diameter  greater  thbn  the  length  of  the  hu^est  aoom  which  has  to  be  diopped 
into  the  hole.  As  acoms  are  greedUy  devoured  by  vermin,  and  eapeciaUy  by 
land  rats  and  mice,  they  ought  feo  be  iown  in  an  oncn  part  of  the  nuraery,  not 
near  hedges»  ditches,  or  houses;  and  where,  whetaer  m  nurseries»  or  in  fidda 
intended  to  become  oak  woods,  moch  daiwer  is  apprehended  from  vermin, 
they  oudlit  not  to  be  sown  tiU  late  in  Marcfa»  so  as  to  lessen  the  period  be> 
tween  the  depositing  of  the  acom  and  its  becoming  a  plant. 

As  aU  oaks,  when  youn^,  are  remaricable  for  throwmg  dowa  long  and  vigo* 
rous  taproots,  and  pcoduang  few  bteral  ones,  they  oi^t  to  be  aown  where 
they  are  finaUy  to  remain,  espedaUy  if  Uie  subsoU  be  good»  and  olher  cir-^ 
cumstancei  not  unfavourable;  but,  as  this  cannot  always  be  the  caee,  it  ia 
customary  among  nurserymen  to  transphmt  the  oak  at  one  or  two  yeara* 
growth,  removine  great  part  of  the  tanroot ;  aome  of  them,  homvar^  ahortco 
the  taproot  without  removing  the  piant,  by  inserdng  the  apade  obHqod^ 
in  the  soU,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  root%  at  from  6in.  to  Sin..  bcneath 
the  surfieu^e;  an  operation  most  conveniently  perfbraied  when  the  oakaarcr 
sown  in  driUs ;  becanse  in  that  case  the  apade  can  first  be  insartcd  aU  alonp 
one  side  of  the  driU»  and  then  aU  along  the  other.  The  French  nurserymen, 
when  acoms,  wakrats,  aod  other  tree  seeds  which  send  down  very  loag  tap-^ 
roots,  are  to  be  reared  with  a  view  to  bemg  tranaplanted,  aoaaedmes  gcrminate 
them  in  UKnst  earth,  or  in  sawdnst,  placea  in  a  temperature  of  W'  or  6(F ; 
and,  after  the  radicle  has  been  promided  two  or  three  timea  tbe  length  of  the 
acom  or  nut,  pinch  off  its  extreme  point  before  tbe  seed  is  commiited  to  tiie 
soil.  Thb  treatment,  which  b  apphcable,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ease  of  the 
horsechestnut  (see  p.  466.),  to  most  large-seeded  trees,  has  the  efibct  of  im- 
mediately  causing  the  taproot  to  throw  out  numeroos  bteral  fibree ;  which 
is  higbly  favourable  for  transplantation,  though  it  is  not  so  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  for  the  first  ^ear  or  two  afterwards.  To  counteract  tta 
eflfect  in  this  respect,  when  the  tree  is  planted  where  it  is  finaUy  to  remain,  and 
has  grown  there  two  or  three  years,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  gronnd ; 
afrer  which  it  wUl  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  send  down  perpendicular 
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roota ;  «nd  tf  from  the  shooCs  one  is  selected  to  £miii  tbe  ftitnre  tree,  and  tbe 
othert  carefblly  mbbed  off,  the  tree  will  advance  at  as  rapid  a  jrate  as  if  it 
had  beeo  sown  where  it  wae  intended  finaliy  to  remain ;  and»  n  cases  wbere 
the  snbsoil  is  bad,  mocb  more  so. 

In  tiie  fiiture  colture  of  the  oak,  the  trees  generally  require  aide  pruning 
when  the  object  is  a  straight  dean  trunk.  Af  mott  of  tfae  speetes  grow  ereet, 
the  hardier  deciduous  lunds  are  well  adapted  fbr  hedgerows ;  but,  as  many 
of  tbe  ▲merican  kinds  are  comparatively  tender»  they  are  most  advantaseously 
cultirated  in  masaee.  Tfae  group  Ple^  forms  exceUent  evergreen  faedgea, 
and  most  of  tfae  species  bdonging  to  it  endure  the  sea  breexe.  The  Kepal 
species,  as  far  as  ttiey  have  hitherto  been  introduced,  require,  even  in  the  di- 
mate  of  London,  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

^JeckUnts,  Diseasei,  ImecU,  parantic  PianU,  <J^.  None  of  tfae  oaks  are  eo 
liable  to  hate  their  branches  broken  by  high  winds  as  most  otfatf  large 
trees;  but,  on  tbe  other  faand,  they  are  said  to  be  more  frequentfy  strock  by 
lightiung  than  other  broad-leaved  trees  of  tfae  same  size,  or  tbMi  needle- 
leaved  trees  of  anv  fad^t.  Tfae  oak  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  noCwitfastand- 
in^  tfae  many  kinds  of  uisects  that  live  upon  its  leaves.  As  tfae  greater  jpart 
ofour  knowledge  respecting  the  insects  wfaicfa  feed  on  tfae  oak  rdi^  to  tfaose 
which  infest  the  species  comprising  tbe  group  JBdbur»  and  tbose  wfaich  pro- 
duce  the  galls  of^commerce  and  the  scarlet  grain,  we  sfaall  defer  wbat  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  tiA  we  come  to  treat  of  the  spedes  alluded  to. 
The  fungi  and  lichens  which  live  on  tfae  oak  wiU  be  found  noticed  under 
the  group  J2dbur;  and  others  whicfa  are  common  to  trees  generally  wiU  be 
ireated  of  in  a  se^arate  cfaapter,  in  Part  IV.  of  tfais  work.  Fortiunatdy*  tfaougfa 
the  insects  infestinff  tfae  oak  oflen  destroy,  injure,  or  disfigiu^  tfae  leaves»  yet 
tfaere  are  but  ver^  lew  kinds  wbicfa  attack  tbe  solid  wood  tiU  it  b  in  a  state 
of  decay ;  in  wfaicfa  respect  tfae  oak  difficB  widdy  from  tfae  efan,  wfaich,  as 
we  faaye  already  seen  (p.  1387.),  is  liable  to  faave  its  wood  destroyed  by  the 
Sc6\ytxiB  at  eyery  period  of  its  existence. 

Study  of  the  Speeies.  TUI  tfae  oaks  of  America  began  to  attraet  the  notice 
of  botaoists,  the  European  species  occasioned  comparatively  Uttle  difficulty. 
The  American  sorts,  however,  vary  so  exceedingly  in  their  leaves  at  different 
seasons  of  the  j^ear,  in  difoent  stages  of  tfadr  gtowth,  and  in  diflbrent  I»> 
calities,  tfaat  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fix  on  a  spedfic  cfaaracter,  taken  fnom 
tfaem,  wfaich  sfaaU  remain  constant.  Tfae  descripdons  of  the  Araerican  oaks 
whicfa  faave  been  pubfished  are,  consequently,  of  verp^  little  use,  without 
figures;  and  even  the  fiffures  dificir  exceedingly  in  difierent  autbors:  for 
example,  in  tfae  worics  of  tfae  vounger  and  elder  Michaux,  in  Afabott^s  Imecti 
ofGeorgia,  in  Gatesby^s  CanJma,  and  in  Audubon'B  Btds  ofAmerica;  nol  te 
meak  of  Che  figures  in  the  NouveoM  Du  Hamel,  and  other  works  publisfaed  on 
American  oaks  by  botanists  who  have  not  been  in  America. 

AU  tfae  spedes  of  ooks  faitfaerto  deacribed  by  JH>tanists  faave  been  arranged 
in  sections  founded  on  a  dngle  cfaaiacter  taken  from  tfae  leaves.  l^denow, 
for  example,  faasarranged  them  in  tfae  five  foUowing  sections :  such  as,  1. 
Leaves  entire ;  2.  Leaves  toothed ;  3.  Leaves  lobed ;  4.  Leaves  sinuate,  with 
the  lobes  mucronate ;  and,  5.  Leaves  sinuate,  but  the  lobes  witfaout  any 
roucros.  Tfais  anaagemenCy  wfaicfa  has  been  foUpwed  by  Smitfa,  and  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel  and  other  works,  faas,  like  all  otfaers  of  tfae  kind,  tfae  dis- 
advantage  of  bripging  together  species  which  are  not  alUed,  in  perfaaps  any 
other  particular  Uian  tfaat  whicfa  characterises  tfae  section.  Thus,  in  afl 
WiUdenow^s  sections,  evergreens  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  deciduous 
kinds ;  larae>leaved,  rapid-growing,  \ofty  trees,  wtth  small,  slow-growing,  busfay 
trees ;  and  so  on.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tfaia  arranflement  is  without 
its  use ;  but  we  think  it  deddedly  inferior  to  one  in  wfaich  tfae  species  are 
tfarown  into  groups  according  to  a  totaUty  of  cfaaracters.  Sncfa  a  classification 
cannot,  in  the  case  of  this  genus,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  be  efiected  satisfac- 
torilv  dther  fipom  dried  specimens  or  drawings ;  and,  therefore,  tiU  the  whole 
ci  the  spedes  have  been  seen  in  a  growing  state  by  one  botanist,  it  cannot 
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be  rendered  complete.  After  duly  connderiog  all  the  materials  of  wfaich  we 
hare  been  able  to  avail  ourselves»  we  have  thought  it  best  to  dirow  into 
groups  those  spedes  which  we  have  seen  in  a  living  state  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  orelsewhere;  and  to  place  the  remjBinder  in  Appendixes»  ao- 
cording  to  their  native  countriea.  In  characterising  our  groups,  we  have 
followed  Scopoli  and  Bfichaux,  in  paying  particular  attention  to  the  fructifi- 
cation  and  the  bark» as  well  as  to  the  leaves;  and,  with  rmrd  to  the  latter» 
Dotidng  not  only  theirform,  but,  in  the  deciduous  kinds»  Uie  colours  which 
they  assume  in  autumn  before  droppinff  oB^  because  we  find  this  a  rery  con- 
stant  character.    Our  groups  are  the  foilowing :  — 

A.  Leaoes  dedduous. 
a.  Katioet  of  Europe. 

$  i    J^oHiUR.    BriHdk  Oakt,     Leaves  lobed  and  smuated;  dying  off  of  a 

ydlowish  orrusset  brown.  Barkrough.  Budsovate.  Fructification  annual. 

Cups  imbrieste. 
{  iL    Cb^rris.    Twhey  O^As,    Leaves  tobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated ;  in 

some  varieties  subevergreen ;  always  dyuig  off  a  dirty  white.    Bark  rouffh. 

Buds  fumtshed  with  linear  stipules.    Fructification  biennial.    Cups  ecni- 

Bate»  ramentaceous»  or  scaly-squarrose. 

b.  Natioes  ofNorih  Amerioa. 

*$  iiL  A^LBiB.  fVhHe  Oakt,  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated ;  dying  off  more  or 
less  shaded  with  a  violet  colour.  Bark  white,  and  scaling  off  in  thin  laminae. 
Fructification  annuaL  Cup  unbricate»  or  edunate.  Nut  oblong,  generally 
large. 

*$  iv.  Pri^s.  Chetttiut  Oakt,  Leaves  dentate ;  dying  off  of  a  dirte  white» 
or  of  a  rich  yeUowish  orange.  Bark  white,  rouch,  and  scaling  off  rructifi- 
cation  annual.  Cap  imbricate.  Nut  ovat^  rather  large. 

§  V.  Ru^RA.  JRed  Oakt,  Leaves  lobed»  sinuated,  and  deeplv  cut,  mucro- 
nated ;  dying  off  of  a  deep  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  ^urk  blackish ;  smooth  or 
lurrowed,  but  never  scaly.  Fructifieation  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  and  with  a 
persistenft  style.  Cup  imlnricate,  large  in  pioportion  to  the  nut. 

$  vi.  Ni^R£.  BlaAOakt,  Leaves  obtusefv  and  very  riigfady  lobed ;  with 
mucros,  which  ||eneraUy  drop  off  when  the  leaves  have  attamed  thcor  fiiU 
size;  leaves  dymg  off  of  a  blaekish  green,  or  very  dark  purplish  red»  and 
in  America  fi^equently  persisteot.  Bark  quite  black,  smooth,  or  fiurowed ; 
but  never  scaly.  Fructification  InenniaL  Cnp  imbricate.  Nut  with  a  per- 
sistent  style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  iines. 

$  viL  PRkllos.  WWow  Oakt,  Leaves  quite  entire ;  dying  off  without 
mndi  change  of  colour ;  but  in  America  sometimes  persisting  during  two 
or  three  years.  Younc  shoots  stnuttht  and  wand42ke.  Bark  very  smoothy 
bku±9  and  never  cracked.  Fhictificatioa  bienniaL  Ciq»  imbricate  and 
shallow.    Nut  roundish  and  very  smalL 

B.  Leavet  evergreen, 

a.  Natwet  of  Europe, 

$  viu.  rLBX.  Holm,  or  ffoUy^  Oakt.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  entire  or  ser- 
rated,  Mrith  or  without  prickly  mucros.  Bark  smooth  and  black,  or  rougfa 
andcorky.  Fructification  Inennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  acuminate'; 
sometimes  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  cup. 

b.  Naiwet  ofNorth  Amerioa, 
§  ix.  ViRB^NTBS.  liue  Ooib.  LeavesoUong-lanceolate;  dentateandvariously 
cut  when  jroun^  but  on  fidl-grown  trees  quite  entire.    Bark  smoothy  black. 
Fructification  biennial.    Cup  imbricate.    Nut  iong. 

c  Natwet  <f  Nepal, 

§  X.  Lama^tjp  Wooify4eaved  Oakt.  Leaves  oval»  obkmg»  or  hmceolate; 
serrated  or  dentate ;  woolly  beneath. 
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A.    Leavei  dedduous, 

$  i.  'SLobur.     British  Oaks. 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  lobed  and  seirated ;  dying  off  of  a  yellowish  or  niBset 
brown.  Barkrough.  Budsovate.  Fructification  annual.  Cups  imbricate. 
Trees  from  30  ft.  to  above  100  ft.  higb. 

X  1.  Q.  pedunculaW^a  WUld,    The  commonf  or  peduncled,  Brituh  Oak. 

ldetU0etttkm,    WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  Na  65. ;  Ehr.  Arb.,  77. :  PL  OfC.  169. 

Sgmomgmet,  O.  JObur  Um.  Sp.  FL,  1414.,  Sm.  Fi.  Br.^Vo.  1.,  Rig.  BoL,  1 134SL.  Wooim,  Med.  Bot., 

L  IX.;  Q.  R.  peduDCiUktum  Mart.  FL  RusL,  1 10. ;  Q.  fflB^mlna  Botk  Germ.,  h,  p.  406.,  9.  p.  fiL48a. 

Fl  Dam.,  t  llSa  ;  O.  ractaiosa  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  177.,  Lam. *I>ieL,  Lp.  715. ;  Q.  cum  longo 

paduDOulo  Bamk.  Pin.,  490. ;  Q.  fl^merto  Daledk.  m$L,  4u  j  Qu^rcus  Fmeht  Hiet.,  889.,  Matth.  Valgr. 

1.  u  184.,  Tabem.  Krevterb.,W^ ;  Q.  n^whli»  Bmmet;  Chbne  blanc  Seeomdat,p.  16.  t  S. ;  Ch£ne 

i  mpMf,  Chftne  femelle,  GraTeliD,  J^. ;  Stiel  Eiche,  friih  Eiche,  Tbal  Elche,  Lobe  Eicbe, 

Wakl  ElGbe,  Ger. 
Derimikm.  Hie  French  and  Oerman  namee  ligniiy  the  white  oak,  tbe  buncb^ited  oak,  the  finnale 

oak,  tbe  stalked  oak,  tbe  early  oak  (alluding  to  the  production  of  tbe  leaTet),  tbe  valley  oak,  tbe 

tanning  oak,  and  the  wood  oak. 
Emgnuimgs.     Eng.  Bot,  t  1348.;  WoodT.  Med.  Bot,t  196.:   Mart.  FL  Rurt.,t  la  i  Fl.  Dan., 

t  llSa ;  Du  Ham.  AA.,  8.  t.  47. ;  Hunt  Erel.  Syl.,  t  in  n.  69. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  54. ;  Wflld. 

Abbild.,  1 140. ;  ouri^.  1567. ;  and  thc  platet  of  thU  tree  in  our  hMt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  smoothy 
dilated  upwards;  sinuses  rather  acute;  lobes 
obtuse.  Stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated.  Nut 
oblong.  (^Witid.^  A  tree,  from  50ft.  to  above 
100  ft.  highy  with  spreading  tortuous  branches 
and  spray,  and,  when  standin^  singly,  with  a  head 
often  broader  than  it  is  hi^.  it  flowers  in 
Aprily  and  ripens  its  fruit  m  the  September 
following. 

VmieHei, 

S  Q.  p.  2pubeiceni  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.—  , 
Leaves  downy.beneath.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddigea*Sy  with  downy  leaves» 
and  the  acoms  on  long  footstalks ;  which 
«shows  that  they  caonot  belong  to  the  Q. 
pubescens  of  Willd. 

S  i^.  p.  S  fastigidia  ;  Q.fa8tigiataLam.2)icf., 

i.  p.  725.,  N,  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  178.  t.  55.,  Lodd.  Cat,^  ed.  1836 ; 
Q.  pyramidjdis  Hort.;  Ch^e  Cypr^,  Chene  des  Pyn^n^s,  -FV.; 
and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  iast  Volurae.  — -This  is  a  hand- 
some  tree,  resembiing  in  general  form  the  Lombardy  poplar.  It 
18  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Westem  Pyrenees,  and  in  tne  Landes, 
near  Bordeaux,  though  but  sparingly.  According  to  Jaume  Saint- 
Hilaire  (TraUe  dei  Arb.  For,\  thou^  it  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Basse  Navarre,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  it  is 
thought  to  be  originally  from  Portugal.  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook  found 
it  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  line  to  Bayonne,  but  rarely.  He  describes 
it  as  having  a  tmnk  rising  only  a  little  way  above  the  roots,  and 
then  spreading  into  a  head  composed  of  small  branches,  as  nu- 
merous  and  as  vertical  as  those  of  the  cypress.  Bosc  (Mem.  tur  lei 
Cheneiy  describes  it  as  the  handsomest  of  all  the  oaks  fbr  oraa- 
mental  landscape ;  in  our  opinion  an  error  in  taste  which  he  has 
fallen  into  from  the  novelty  of  its  form  in  the  oak  family,  since  it  is 
without  either  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  the  common  species.  In 
the  Nouceau  Du  Hamel,  a  tree  of  this  variety  is  mentioned,  which  had 
been  sownin  1790 ;  and,  though  it  was  twice  afterwards  transplanted, 
was,in  1819,  upwards  of  40ft.  high.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges^s,  and  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society*8  Garden,  of  which 
latter  the  plate  in  our  last  volume  is  a  portrait.  A  tree  at  Carlton, 
near  Darlington,  in  1835,  was  20  ft.  high,  after  bdng  twenty  years 
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planted.  From  the  circurastance  of  this  variety  eenerally  coming 
true  from  seed,  which,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  Nouoeau  Du 
Hamely  it  would  appear  to  do,  it  is  doubitlesa  very  distinct ;  and  henoe 
the  circumstance  of  De  CandoUe  and  others  treating  it  asaspecies. 

1  Q.  j9.  4  pendula;  Q,  p^dula  Lodd.  Cat,,  1836;  the  Weeping  Oak;  has 
branches  decidealy  pendulous.  The  largest  tree  of  this  varietv  that 
we  know  of>  in  England,  stands  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,lIere- 
forddiire,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinar^  trees  of  the 
oak  kind  in  existence.  It  was  first  pointed  out  to  us  m  1806 ;  and 
we  hmve  lately  had  the  following  account  of  it  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  who  was  then,  and  is  sdll,  gardener  and  forester  at  Moo- 
cas : — *'  The  tree  is  in  vigorous  health.  The  height  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  18  ft. ;  ght,  at  9  ft  from  the  groimd,  13  ft.  2  in. ;  total 
height  of  the  trunk,  75  f^.,  with  branches  reaching  from  about  the 
middle  of  its  heigfat  to  within  7ft.  of  the  ground,  and  hanginjg  down 
like  cords.  Manv  of  these  branches  are  30  f%.  long,  and  no  thickar  in 
any  part  of  that  length  than  a  common  waggon  rope.  The  entire  head 
of  the  tree  covers  a  space  100  h,  in  diameter.  The  tree  bears  acoms 
every  year,  firom  whicn  many  plants  have  been  raised,  ali  of  which  par- 
take  roore  or  less  of  the  weeping  character  of  the  parent ;  and  many 
so  much  so,  that,  when  they  are  youn^,  they  are  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  props.  Many  of  the  trees  raised  from  this  oak  at  Moccas 
are  twenty  years  before  they  show  much  in- 
cMnation  to  hang  their  branches  like  cords; 
others  b^n  to  do  so  when  they  are  quite 
young.  There  are  plants  at  Moccas,  raised 
from  the  parent  tree,  which  are  50  years  old." 
(Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xii.  p.  368.)  jF%.  1568.  i« 
a  portrait  of  this  tree  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  < 
50  fL,  which  has  been  reduced  from  a  drawing 
made  for  us,  in  September,  1836,  by  G.  R. 
Lewis,  Esq.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
scale,  the  weeping  character  is  not  very  obvious 
in  the  figure ;  but  it  is  very  strikmg  in  the  tree. 

As  the  tree  stands  on  a  steep  bank,  and  the         ^ ^_ 

spread  of  its  branches  is  up  and  down  the  ^  1568" 

siope,  our  portrait,  which  is  a  front  view, 
does  not  show  so  great  a  diameCer  of  head  as  it  would  have  done, 
if  a  side  view  had  been  taken.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  which  was  procured  from  die  Lewisham  Nursery, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  seed-bed  about 
18 16 ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Garden,  raised 
from  an  acom  of  the  Moccas  tree,  which  has  notyet  become  pendu- 
I0U8.  There  is  also  a  tree  of  ^e  weeping  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wisbaden,  a  portrait  of  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Lady  Wal- 
singham ;  but  we  are  not  certain  to  what  spedes  the  tree  belongs. 

9£  Q.|>.  dheierophjfUa,  Q.  «alicif6lia  Hort,,  Q.  lacmi^  Lodd.  Cai.,  Q./ili- 
dfi^lia  Hort,,  and  Q,  Fenn^sst  Hort. —  In  this  variety  the  leaves  vary 
exceedinglyin  magnitude,in  shape,  and  m  being  lanceolate  and  entire, 
cut  at  the  edges,  or  deeply  laciniated.  Fig.  1569.  shows  four  leaves, 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  from  a  tree  growii^ 
in  a  hedge-row  at  Aliesley,  near  Coventry.  One  of  these  leaves  (a)  is 
verv  long  and  narrow,  and  quite  entire ;  6  and  c  are  much  indented ; 
andd  approaches  to  the  usual  form  of  the  leaf  of  the  British  oak.  Mr. 
Bree  reinari(8  that  those  which  are  first  expanded  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  foliage.  There  are  entire  shoots  on 
the  tree  with  foliage  of  the  common  kind ;  and  others  with  narrow 
foliage,  either  entire,  or  denticulated.  The  tree,  at  the  height  of  5  fl. 
firom  the  groimd,  had,  in  1832,  a  trunk  3  fL  m  circumference ;  and 
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18  supposed  to  be  of  spoDtaneous  growth.  Tbere  is  a  Bimilar  tree  at 
Mill  Hill,  inMiddleseXyOn  entering  thatvillage  from  tbe  London  side. 
(See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  576)  There  is  another  tree  of  this 
kind  at  Muncbes,  in  Dumfriessbire ;  and  in  Irving's  Nursery,  Dum- 
fries,  there  were,  in  1831,  some  scores  of  seedling  oaks  of  the  same 
kind.    Indeed,  we  bave  no  doubt  that  in  all  extensive  oak  woods,  or 
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oountriet  wbere  the  oak  abounds,  similar  Tarieties  mi^ht  be  detected ; 
BDd,  fiurtbery  tbat  acoms  collected  froin  these  nurieties  would  occa- 
sionaliv,  if  not  frequently,  produce  trees  with  the  same  character 
of  fobage;  in  tbe  same  manner  as  acoms  from  a  weepin^  oek  wiU 
produce  weeping  trees,  or  from  a  (astigiate  oak  fastiguite  trees. 
Fig,  1570,,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  ft.,  is  a  specimen  of  an  oak  of  this 
kind,  recentlybrought  into  notice  by  Messrt.  Fennessey  and  Son, 
nnrserymen,  Waterrord.  It  came  up  from  seed  acddentally,  about 
1820;  and  the  parent  tree  was,  in  1836,  15 ft.  hi^.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  quite  entire,  and  others  deeply  and  cunously  cut,  as  exhi- 
bited  in  JSg.  1571.,  drawn  of  the  naturel  size. 

S  Q.  p.  ^fbhu  variegdtii  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white, 
with  some  streaks  of  red ;  and,  when  finely  grown,  is  a  very  oma- 
mental  tree.  We  have  never  seen  it  worth  looking  at  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London ;  but  at  White  Knishts  there  are  very  bandsome 
spedmens,  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  hiffh. 

t  (^p.l  purpurea,  Q.  purpikrea  Lodd,  Cal.,  has  the  young  sboots,  and  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  tinged  with  purple.  The  young  leaves, 
when  they  first  come  out,  are  almost  entirely jpurpie,  and  are  very 
striking.  There  are  plan ts  of  this  variety  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  and 
a  youuff  tree  in  the  Horticultural  8ociet/s  Garden. 

1  Q.  j9.  8  Ho£Mii  Lodd,  Cal,,  ed.  1836.  —  From  the plants  of  this  varie^ 
in  the  Horticultural  8ociety*s  Oarden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  fiistigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  to  have  much 
snudler  leaves,  than  the  species. 

^  Q.  p.  9  diUeit.  Cbtee  k  Peulllct  caduquet  pretqiM  MMllei,  DroM.  — Tbli  ▼arietr  exltCa  in 

Pniice,oa  UiebudenofUie  Meditemnr  -  "  -  ■-"--»* ■ ^- ^.  «— ^  ^    ,. 

*  «  Bouches  de  Rhtee,  and  du  Va 
wblch  tiie  middle  one  Is  Uie  iarg 

t,  Tery  handioaie}  headda  thattherar , ^ 

nex,  wblch,  flrom  hii  detcriptlon,  appean  to  be  Q.  /.  BaUhta.    Bl  Dralet  mentions  two 


>,,nce,  on  tbe  boiden  oTtbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  the  Departmentt  du  Oaiti,  de  Vau. 
duae,  dea  Boucbes  de  Rhtee,  and  du  Var.  Tbe  leavea  are  dirlded  intoteren  venr  open 
lobeiL  of  wblch  the  middle  one  is  the  largett  Tbe  acomi  are  large,  and,  aoooralnff  to 
M.  Dralet,  Tery  handioroe}  he  adda  that  ther  are  tweeter  than  thoae  of  a  Tariety  of  Q. 
nex,  wbich,  flrom  hii  detcription,  appean  to  be  Q.  /.  BaUhta.  Bl  Dralet  mentions  two 
Ibrma  of  Q.  p.  ddlda :  one  bayinf  the  leaTes  thln,  with  acute  lobet,  and  «llghtlir  downy 


beneatb}  theacofmbeinf  •olargeaatomeatureSAin.  indroumfercnoe:  andtbeoCher 
haTlnff  corlaeeout  tlauoous  leaTet,  with  obtute  looei ;  and  the  acoma  rather  smaller, 
and  bome  on  pedundea  l|in.  in  lengtb.    Tbeae  two  forma  do  not  dllfcr flrom  the  ipedoa 


in  rate  of  growth,  magnltude,  or  quality  of  the  Umber.    Bl  Dralet  ttrongly  reoon 
tbe  propantion  of  thfa  rarlety  in  Trance,  with  a  view  to  tbe  emplojment  of  tbe 
at  fooA.    Tbe  tre^  he  Mya,  ii  planted  in  arenuet,  In  the  department  dei  Boucbet  du 
""*  Iheadds"'"  «.-    ~ ^     .        .  .-    . 


Rhdne :  and  he  adds  that  be  gare  acomi  to  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Toulouse  In  1811, 
from  which  Toung  planU  wereraised.  (TroM  de  rAmmagement  de»  Boi»  ei  Foritt,  ike., 
$mi9i  de  RecAercke$  mr  iet  CMnet  A  Gumd»  doux^  p.  180.)  Through  the  kindness  of  M. 
Vllmorln.  we  reodred  some  acoms  of  tbis  rariety  in  1836,  which  we  roasted  and  en> 
dearoureo  to  eat ;  but  we  cannot  recoramend  thcm  flrom  our  own  ezperience.  Ilie 
▼ariety,  howerer,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  introduced.^ 

Other  Varieties.  The  varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might  be  setected 
from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree,  are  without  end ;  but,  as  these  oaks  are 
exceedinglv  difficult  to  propagate  by  any  other  method  than  frora  the  acom, 
they  have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  cultivators.  The  dme  of  l^- 
inc  and  of  dropping  the  ieaves  varies  exceedinglv ;  some  oaks  retaining  their 
fouage  of  a  deepgreen  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  others ;  other8,after  their 
leaves  have  witnered,  and  become  of  a  russet  colour,  retaining  them  through- 
out  the  winter,  like  the  hombeam  and  the  beech.  Some  oaks  bud  at  Chnst- 
mas,  like  the  OUstonbury  thom ;  as,  for  exarople,  the  Cadenham  oak  in 
the  New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  and  by  various 
writers  down  to  the  time  of  Oilpin ;  and  one,  that  we  have  heard  of,  in  tlie 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  The  forms  of  the  trees  also  vary :  some  being  much 
more  (astigiate  than  others ;  and  the  heads  of  some  approaching  to  the 
globular,  or  rather  domicai,  form ;  while  the  beads  of  others  are  more 
conical.  The  diflerence  in  the  size  of  the  acoras,  and  in  the  length  of 
their  footstalks,  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  len^  of  their  footstalks ;  and  wherever  Q.  sessilifl^  is  found  erowing 
alonff  with  Q.  peduncul^ta,  there  are,  or  appear  to  be,  numerous  hybrids 
prockiced  between  these  two  kinds.  The  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdley,  con- 
tains  upwards  of  1200  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  prop^y  of 
W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  John  Pearson,  informs  us  thai 
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both  species  abound  in  the  fbrest ;  and  that  he  could  coUect  a  busbel  of  oak 
leaves,  that  would  nury  in  breadth  from  that  of  a  finaer  to  that  of  a  hand ;  and 
from  being  perfectly  sessiley  to  having  a  footstalk  2  in.  long.  He  findc 
hundreds  of  very  distinct  varieties ;  and  Mr.  Childe'8  wood-cutter  infornied 
hiro  thaty  in  regard  to  the  qualities  and  appearance  of  tbe  wood»  there 
are  three  very  distinct  torts,  which  are  caUed  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
white  oak.  The  l^k  oak  producee  the  hardest,  and  the  white  oak  the 
softest,  timber.  Specimens  ot  these  three  kinds  of  t|mber  have  been  sent 
to  UB ;  and  though  they  are  taken  fi^om  trees  of  not  Inore  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  the  di&rence  of  the  colour  of  the  heart  wood  is  obvious,  though 
certainly  not  so  much  as  we  expected  to  see  it. 

t  2.  Q.  SBSsiLiFLO^RA  Sol.    The  sessile-flowered  Oak. 

Ittemifieatioft,    M  Prod.,  a98. :  Smitb  FL  Br.»  Na  8.  a  ;  ^.  Bot,  1 1845. 
Svtum^mt».     Q.  A6bur  mUd.,  No.  M.,  Aa.,  No.  SS.,  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  717..  K.  Dm.  Ham.,  7 
p.rf6.iQ.R.rMS.  •MleMart.Fl^Rmt.tLu.;'^    ....—.-.—     ^    ..    .- 


ettem' 


Q.  Biumt  Bkrh.  Arb.,  87.  %  Q.  platyphf  Uot,  nuM 
Daleck.  Hiat.^i.  S. ;  Q.  latifblia  inw,  ftc.,  Sauk.  Pin.,llaii  S^.^JAO. ;  Q.  rccUis  Bmr^ 


neti  Chene  mile,  Seeandat,  t.  ir.  f.  1,  S.  p.  1& ;  Chertnut  Oak,  B«t  Oalc ;  Chtoe  roure  or  rouvre, 

Durettn,  J^. ;  Stein  Bche.  gemeine  Elche,  spiit  Eic"     "      "'-  ~  " "  "•'^ 

Berg  Elche.'  iSer. ;  Quercla  Tera,  Jtai. ;  RoMe,  Span. 


•pet  Eiche^  Winttr  Bcbe,  diirr  Etehe,  loth  Eiche, 


Deriveiion.  The  name  of  Chettnut  Oak  is  given  to  thlt  •peciet,  becaute  itt  wood  ii  fakl  to  retemble 
thaCoftbetweetchertnut  Baj  Oak.  flrom  lome  fkncled  reaemblanoe  of  tbe  leaTee  to  tbote  of  the 
laurel  bay.  The  French  namei  impiy  the  male  oak,  the  red  oak,  and  tlie  hard  oak.  The  Oer- 
man  namee,  the'stone  oak,  the  common  oak,  the  late  oak,  In  alluaion  to  tta  lateneet  in  leaflns ; 
the  winter  oak,  flrom  itt  frequently  keeplng  on  lt«  leavee  during  winter ;  drv  oak,  Dtobably  Amn  tne 
leavee  remalning  on  the  tree  after  they  have  become  dry  and  withered;  red  oak,  from  the  coknir  of 
itt  wood ;  and  hill  oak,  fhxn  it«  being  more  abundant  on  ttillv  ground  than  the  Q.  peduncuUta. 

Snttrawings.  Enc.  Bot,  1 1845. ;  Bfart.  FL  Rutt.,  1. 11. ;  N.  T>u  Ham.,  7.  1 58. ;  Wllld.  AbbUd., 
t  laa ;  ouryif.  1578. ;  and  the  plate  ofthis  tree  inour  laat  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.y^c.    Leaves  on  longish  footstalks,  deciduouSy  oblons»  smooth; 

unuses  opposite»  rather  acute ;  lobes  obtuse.    Fruit  sesdle.    riut  oblong. 

(Smith,)   Leaves,  when  youn^,  pubescent  beneath.  (  WiUd.)    A  tree,  readily 

distin^ishedfjrom  the  precedmg  species,  even 

at  a  distance,  by  the  less  tuflted  appearance, 

and  generally  paler  fteea^  of  its  foliage  during 

summer;  and,  in  winter,  by  its  less  tortuous 

spray  and  branches,  by  its  lighter-colouredbark, 

by  its  large  buds,  and  by  its  frequentljr  retaining 

its  leaves,  after  they  have  withered,  ull  the  foU 

lowing  spring.  There  are  trees  of  this  spedes 

at  Kenwood  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 

oaks  there,  being  originally  Kem  Wood,  the 

acom,  or  oak,  wood);  one  in  the  grounds  of 

the  Protestant  Dbsenters'  School  at  Mill  Hill, 

formerly  the  residence  of  Peter  Collinson ; 

some,  according  to  Martvn,  at  Norwood,  in 

Surrey ;  and  numerous  others  at  Woburn  Ab- 

bey,  andat  Allesley;  besides  those  in  Wyre 

Forest,  and  in  many  other  places  which  will 

be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  are  also  speci- 

mens  at  Messrs.  Loddiges%  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and, 

in  1834,  there  were  thousands  of  ^oung  plants  in  the  AGlforcl  Nursery.    Ac- 

cording  to  Secondat,  who  wrote  m  1785,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  then  boast- 

ed  of  a  great  many  oaks  of  this  species,  where  it  was  known  under  the  name 

of  Quercia  vera. 
Varietie», 

t  Q.  #.  2  pubesceM ;  Q,  s.  var  $  SnM  Eng,  Fl,,  voL  i?.  p,  150. ;  Q,  pu- 
b^scens  WiUd.Sp,  Pl„  iv.  p.  450.,  Abbild.,  1. 141.,  and  owrji^.  1573., 
Q.  i2.1anugindsumZ/am.2>ic/.,  i.  p.  7 17.;  the  Durmast,  Mart.  Fl.  RusL, 
1. 12.— Loives  downy  beneath.  Fruit  sessile,  but  sometimes  subaeft- 
sile.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  npens  in  October. 
Found  occasionally  in  most  of  the  oak  woods  of  Europe ;  and,  ac- 
cording  to  Willdenow,  having  the  same  general  appearance,  attaining 
the  same  hcight,  and  living  to  the  saifle  age,  as  Q.  sessilhflora.     Li 
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the  Cfmfomon  to  the  Boiamoal  Magaxme,  it  is 
stated  tbat  the  forests  of  Mount  Etna  consist 
chiefljr  of  this  tree,  which  also  formB  some  of  the 
wooda  of  tbe  Apenaines,  at  least  in  tfae  north 
of  Italv.  It  is  easily  distinguished  at  first  sigbt 
from  tne  common  oak,  by  its  inferior  dimensions 
and  less  twisted  stem.  Traydlers  who  climb 
Moimt  Etna  by  the  nsual  road  from  Nicolsi 
see  scarcely  any  other  tree.  It  b  found  at  an 
elevation  of  from  about  3200  f^.  to  6000  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  eastem  aide,  ^^ '^ 

in  the  Val  del  Leone,  to  5100  fit.  (Comp.  4*c.,  i.  91.)  Martyn  ffives 
the  Chene  noir  of  Secondat,  pl.  5.,  as  a  synon^e  to  this  vaneti^ ; 
but  we  have  satisfied  oursehres,  from  examining  the  plates  in 
Secondat,  that  his  Chene  noir  is  the  Q.  Tauxm  m  Persoon,  and 
Bosc  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Willdenow  quotes  the  Ch^e 
noir  of  Secondat  as  a  synonyme  of  his  Q.  pubescens  in  his  Ber- 
Bmtche  Baumzucht,  ed.  181 1,  p.  349. ;  but  not  in  his  AbbUdung,  &c., 
published  in  1819.  Professor  Bumet  fidls  into  the  same  error  as 
Frofessor  Martyn,  in  considering  the  Q.  pub^cens  of  Willdenow  to 
be  the  Chene  noir  of  Secondat,  and  the  Qu^rcus  cum  Idnei  pedlculo 
(alluding  to  the  leaves)  of  Fougeroux;  adding,  with  B£utyn,  the 
synonyme  of  the  Durmast  oak;  and  stating  that  he  thinks  the  ap- 
pellation  i2dbur  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  spedes  or  variety. 
Whether  Q.  pub^ens  Wiild,  and  the  Durmast  oak  are  synonymes, 
we  are  not  quite  certain,  though  we  have  very  Iittle  doubt  on  the 
sobject.  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
cie^s  Oarden,  which  scarcely  difiers  firom  the  species.  According 
to  Martyn,  there  are  trees  of  the  durmast  oak  in  the  New  Forest ; 
and,  according  to  Borrer,  also  in  Sussex. 

Other  Vanetiet,  Bosc  mentions,  1.  le  ChSne  d  Trochets,  or  Chene  d  petits 
Gkmdt,  which  has  the  leaves  velvety  beneath ;  2.  le  Chene  d  Fetdtles  decou- 
peet,  which  has  the  leaves  deeply  Iobed,and  very  small;  3.  leChSnelaineux,  or 
Chhte  det  Coi&net,  wbich  has  aisothe  leaves  deeply  Iobed,velvetybeneath,and 
pubesoent  above;  4.  le  Chene  noir&tre,  which  has  the  acoms  very  large,  and 
almost  solitary;  and  the  leaves  large,  and  pubescent  beneatb.  This  last  variety 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Q,  nkra  of  America,  or  the  Chene  noir  of 
Secondat,  which  is  the  Q.  Ta^adn,  Bosc  also  mentions  that  f'  he  thinks 
the  Ch^e  male  of  Secondat,  the  Qu^rcus  iatif6Iia  mas  quse  brevi  pediculo  est 
of  Bauhin,  different  from  the  chene  male,  or  Q,  sessilifldra,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Paris."  It  seems  that  this  variety  is  known  in  the  Landes  under 
the  name  of  Auzin,  or  Ch^ne  de  malediction ;  because  the  country  people 
there  believe  that  any  one  who  cuts  down  one  of  these  trees,  or  who  sleeps 
tn  a  house  built  with  any  of  the  timber,  will  die  within  the  year.  Bosc  had 
never  seen  this  variet^,  though  he  had  traversed  the  country  where  it  is  said 
to  grow.  It  is  desenbed  as  a  low  spreading  tree,  with  tortuous  branches, 
of  great  toughness,  and  well  adapted  for  ship-building ;  weigfaing  75  Ib. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  consequently  sinking  in  water.  From  the  name  auzin 
nad  not  Bosc  described  Q.  Tadxm  separetel^,  we  should  have  supposed  this 
kind  to  be  that  species.  Le  Chene  de  Hatet  is  also  mentioned  by  Bosc, 
under  the  head  ot  Q,  sessilifi^ra,  as  common  on  the  Jura,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Vosffes,  where  it  is  planted  for  hedges,  seldom  growin^  above 
the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  h,  The  shoots  are  u^  for  basket-makmg  and 
tying  bundles.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  Q,  peduncul^ta,  but  the  acoms 
are  sessile.  It  is  said  not  to  change  its  nature  by  transplantation ;  and 
hence  Bosc  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  species.  {Nouv.  Court  d*Ag,, 
art.  Chene.) 

In  Britain,  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  though  none  has  hitherto 
received  a  tcchnical  designation,  except  the  durmast,  just  described ;  respect- 
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ing  which  name  Mr.  Atkinson  observes  (Hort.  IVttru.,  2d  s.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.), 
that  the  woodmen  in  the  New  Forest  call  all  the  oaks  that  have  dark- 
coloured  acoms  dunmast  (of  which  word  durmast  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption);  and  that  dun-coloured  acorns  are  found  both  on  Q.  pedunculata 
and  Q.  sessilifldra.    A  variety  of  Q.  sessilifldra  was  found  by  Mr.  Borrer 
in  North  Devon,  with  large  leaves,  oblique  at 
the  apex,  as  shown  in^.  J574.   These  leaves 
are  not  quite  so  long  as  those  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bree's  varieties  (Jig.  1584<.),which  diflerfrom 
Mr.  Borrer*s  in  bSn^  pointed  at  the  apex. 
The  only  account  which  we  are  aware  of,  that 
hasbeen  given  of  otber  British  varieties  of  Q. 
sessilifl^ra,  is  that  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree» 
in  the  Gardener^t  Magaxme^  vol.  xii.  p.  571. 
The  varieties  there  mentioned  were  all  found 
at  Corley,  in  the  parish  of  Allesley.    Mr. 
Bree's  communication  was  accompanied  by 
15  dried  specimens,  5  of  which  we  have 
figured,    and    the    rest    shortly    described. 

"  When  you  examine  these  specimens,"  Mr.  Bree  observes,  '•  I  think 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  two  so-called  species  of  oak  are 
mere  varieties;  but,  thoueh  there  are  sessile  oaks  bearing  fhiit  on  pe- 
duncles,  and  pedunculated  oaks  bearing  almost  sessile  fruit,  there  is  yet 
a  certain  undescribable  something  about  the  trees,  by  means  of  which  I  can 
always  distinguish  each,  without  minutely  examining  either  the  acoms  or 
the  leaf-stalks.  There  is  little  diflerence  m  the  general  form  and  outline  of 
the  two  trees  when  full  grown  ;  but  youne  seedlings  of  Q.  sessilifldra  bear 
their  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  and  not  on  footstalks ;  so  that,  in  this  stage 
of  their  growth,  it  is  difficult  to  disdnguish  them  from  Q.  peduncul^ta. 
Q.  sessiliflora  generally  bears  small  acoms ;  but  it  somedmes  produces  veiy 
fine  large  ones.  The  acoras,  when  ripe,  have  very  generally  a  red  or  pinkish 
dnge ;  so  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  distinguished  by  looKing  at 
the  fallen  acoms  only."  The  specimens  which  accompanied  Mr..  Bree's 
communicadon  are  thus  described  :  — 

"  0-  *.  1— Acoms  large,  oy*te,  quite  seMile,  and  growing  in  clotten  of  ftmr  or  flre.  LeeTce 

Arom  5  in.  to  5f  in.  in  lengtn. 
«•  Q.  *.  «.— Acorns  large,  qulte  seMllc,  and  growing  •ingly,  or  in  clutten  of  two  or  three,  m  in 

tlie  preceding  specimen,  but  closer  tosetlier  on  tlie  Nancliet. 

••  Q.  *.  3.— Very  l»f8e  ^•▼etj*".**/rj[ ?" V'  ?"« ■?^» « «»•  «^ ^«  '*"«'  »«"»«. «»d  tbe  oCber 

witli  a  footstailc,  of  about  3-8tn  in.  In  length. 
-  Q.  t.  4— Acoms  of  three  timet  the  diameter  of 

those  of  the  last  specimen,  and  alxMit  twice 

their  length. 
**  Q-  '•  5 Acomt  with  a  short  pedunde.    Two 

specim«is  flrom  the  same  tree.    In  one 

specimen,  the  pedunclet  are  1  in.  loog ; 

in  the  other,  scarcely  i  in.    Tbe  forro  of 

the  leaTes,  thdr  jellowish  grecn  and  long 

footstalks,  and  the  large  buds  in  their 

axils,  leaTC  no  doubt  whatever  of  these 

specimens  belonging  to  Q.  sessiliflbra. 
"  Q.  s.  6.— Acoms  single,or  in  clusters  of  firom 

two  to  flve,  on  pedundes  Tarying  flrom 

iln.  to  1  in.  in  length.    One  of  tne  pe- 
uncles  has  an  abortive  sessile  aoorn  at 
its  base ;   two  acoms,  about  |  in.  'frorn 


each  other  on  its  length :  and  its  extremity 
terminatesinalargewell^ormedlei  " 


lleaf-bud. 
The  acorns  are  long,  and  Tery  much  re. 
semUe  those  of  Q.  peduncuUta.  . 

**  Q.  t.  7 Aooras  small  and  round,  setsile  in  9 

some  cases,  but  with  short  footstalks  in  / 
other* ;  the  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  ap-  V 
proaching  nearer  to  those  of  Q.  peduncu.  k 
Uta  than  in  tbe  case  of  anj  of  the  pre- 
ceding  spedmens ;    though,  Arom  their 
appearance,    long   footstalks,  and  large 
buds,  therc  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  be> 
longing  to  Q.  sessiliflbra. 

**  Q.  «.  &— Leaves  but  liUle  ladnlatcd,  and  re. 
«embling  those  of  Q.  pedunculHta ;  broad, 
with.long  foototalks,  pale  green.  (Seey^.  tjJ5.) 
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**  Q.  i.  a— Aoonu  on  a  wmjUnoiti  peduncte.  LoiTet  with  an  unniiiAllj  long  peCtotek  oT  a  darker 
creen,  much  nwrower  in  proportlon  to  thelr  length  than  hi  any  oftheprecedlng  ▼arietiee 
T»ee>|r.  1576.) 


"  Q.  f.  10.— Leavet  regularly  and  deeply  bu:iniated,  regularly  notched,  and  almott  lerrated.  A 
totally  dlfftrent  specimen  from  any  of  the  preceding  onei.  (Seejfg.  15770 


■*  Q.  $,  11— The  pedunclee  1  in.  in  length,  in  eonM  caee>  dothed  wltb  acomi  on  the  lidet.  and 

with  a  terminal  one ;  »0010  toUtvy  and  quite  leMile.   A  very  handtome  and  remarKable 

•pedmen.    The  aoome  long,  like  thoee  of  0.  peduncuUta. 
"  Q. «.  It.— Acome  on  pedundes  }  in.  in  length ;  tne  acome  long,  but  the  foliage  and  bude 

deddedly  thoM  oTQ.  MMiliflbra. 
"  Q.  «L  1&— Aoome  very  loog  and  polnted,  eenlle.    Leavee  numeioui,  of  a  darker  green  than 

ueuaL    A  very  remarkable  variety.  (SecJlff.  157&) 
"  Q.  «.  14.~Acom«  round,  and  on  ihort  pedunclee.    Leavet  broed,  and  yeIlowl«h  green. 
*  Q. «.  15  A^ArWa..— Aoonw  on  rery  ehort  pedundee,  and  petkdee  looger  than  uiual ;  thut 


approacfaing  to  Q.  •enlliflhta,  yet  reiembllng  a  true  Q.  pedunculkta.  There  i«  tomething 
in  tbe  leavet,  in  their  ratber  long  petloliM,  and  in  the  large  buds  in  tbeir  axiU, 
which  mninde  us  of  Q.  MMillflbra ;  but  ttUl,  taking  the  slenderoeM  of  the  wood,  the 
oolour  of  the  leaTee,  their  form,  thelr  number  tbe  small  bude,  «uxl  the  great  length  of 
the  aooro,  the  •peeimen  appears  to  belong  to  Q.  peduncuUita.  Thn  ipedmen,  Mr.  Bree 
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iidbnM  nt,  it  fktm  a  nnuine  tree  of  Q.  peduMuHita,  akhoiigh  In  MBie  of  ita  cbarMten 
it  amrentHj  approacnes  42.  leMillflbra.  Perbapc  it  may  be  a  bylirid  between  tbe  two 
•pecies ;  for  wblcb  reason  we  bave  calted  it  d.  f.  bf  brida.    (See^.  1S79.) 

Soroe  other  remarkable  varieties,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Borrer  as  having  been 
seen  by  him  in  Devonshire,  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page,  under  the 
head  of  Geography. 

Q.  pedunculdia  and  Q.  segtilijldra,  though  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  consi- 
dered  species,  yet,  beinj;  very  eenerally  found  growing  together  in  a  wild  state, 
and  being  used  indiscnrainat^^  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  oak  is  ap- 
plicable,  roay  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  together.  We  might,  indeed, 
m  giving  their  description  and  geography,  treat  of  them  separately ;  but,  in 
the  history  and  statistics  of  the  two  trees,  this  would  be  impossible  ;  since 
it  is  not  knovm,  at  this  moment,  whether  the  largest  and  the  oldest  oaks 
of  Britain  belong  chiefly  to  Q.  pedunculata  or  to  Q.  sessiliflora.  We  shall 
first  nodce  the  doubts  which  exist  among  botanists  as  to  the  species  to 
which  the  term  i?^ur  was  applied  by  the  ancients ;  and  then  proceed  to 
treat  of  Q.  peduncui^ta  and  Q.  sessilifl6ra  conjointly»  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Oak. 

Q.  'Rdbur.  The  word  i^obur,  according  to  some,  is  taken  from  robus,  the 
obsolete  form  of  rubeus,  red ;  which,  as  Bumet  observes,  would  seem  a  fit 
name  for  the  red-woodcMd  oak.  Festus  Pompeius  says  (lib.  i.),  **  Materiam 
quae  pluriroas  venas  rufi  coloris  habet  robur  dictam.**  Accorduig  to  others, 
^dbur  is  applied  to  the  oak  from  robur,  strength,  in  allusion  to  the  quaiity 
of  the  wood ;  and  this  we  think  the  more  proUU)le  derivation.  Bliich  doubt 
has  been  entertained  by  botanists  as  to  what  species  or  variety  the  term 
JZobur  was  applied  to  by  Pliny.  That  author  says  (lib.  xvi.  c.  8.):  — 
"  Glans  optima  in  quercA,  atquegrandissima,  mox  esculo ;  nam  roboris  parva ; 
cerro  tristis,  horrida,  echinato  calice,  seu  castanese  :'*  that  is,  ^  the  larg^t  and 
best  acom  is  that  of  the  Qu^cus,  next  that  of  the  J^scolus ;  for  tfaat  of  the 
Riibur  is  small ;  and  tben  that  of  the  C^rris,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  bristly 
calyx,  like  the  chestnut."  From  this  passage  Secondat  arrives  at  the  follow* 
ing  conclusion  :  that  the  Qu^cus  of  Pliny  is  the  chene  blanc  (Q.  pedunculilta 
WiUd.) ;  the  ^'sculus,  the  chene  m&le  (Q.  sessilifldra  Sm.) ;  and  the  Rikiujt,  the 
chene  noir  (Q.  Ta(ain  Pers.).  Willdenow,  and  most  otner  Continental  botar 
nists,  suppose  the  /26bur  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  Q.  sessilifldra;  but  Smith» 
and  other  English  botanists,  consider  Q.  peduncul^ta  to  be  the  tree  referred  to. 
Linnaeus  included  both  sorts  under  the  specific  name  of  JZobur ;  seeming  to 
regard  them  as  variedes  of  cach  other.  His  definidon  is  so  framed  that  it  will 
include  both  species :  —  **  Q.  Rdbur,  foliis  deciduis,  oblongis,  supeme  la- 
tioribus :  sinubus  acudoribus :  angulis  obtusis."  The  distinctive  cnaracters 
of  pedolated  and  subsessile  leaves,  of  pedunculated  and  sessile  acoros, 
&c.,  are  entirely  omitted ;  and,  when  the  more  acute  observations  of  subse- 
quent  botanists  again  led  to  their  separadon,  the  subspecific  synonymes, 
longo  pediculo,  and  brevi  pediculo  vel  sessilifl6ra,  by  which  as  vanedes  they 
had  been previously  known,  became  the  specific  names  of  Q.  pedunculkta  and 
Q.  sessiliff6ra,  The  classic  a^junct  i{6bur,  under  which  linnseus  included 
both  species,  was  restrained  by  Smith  to  the  first,  and  was  by  Willdenow 
given  to  the  second  ;  and  while  Willdenow  has  been  followed  by  the  Con* 
tinental  botanists,  Smith  has  been  foUowed  by  those  of  Britain.  The  wood 
of  Q.  peduncul^ta  is  whitbh,  varying  to  drab ;  that  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  whitish 
brown,  varying  to  amber ;  while  that  of  Q.  Taitsan  is  much  darker  than  either, 
so  much  so  that  the  French  call  it  chene  noir.  Bumet,  confounding  the 
wood  of  the  Q.  Tahan  with  that  of  Q.  sessilifldra  var.  pubescens,  says :  — 
*'  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  very  like  that  of  old  chestnut. 
Hence  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Martyn,  that  this  is  tlie  tme  iZdbur  of 
the  ancients ;  and,  if  the  Linnaean  variedes  are  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  species,  to  this  the  appelladon  i?6bur  undoubtedly  bdongs.'*  {Amcen. 
Quer.,  fol.  3.)    Bumet,  finding  that  Pliny  descrii)es  the  quality  of  the  wood 
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of  the  i^obiir  as  comipting  and  rotting  in  the  sea,  concludes  that  the 
term  never  can  apply  to  our  English  oSn.  He  supposes  that  it  belongs 
to  Q.  8.  puh^scens,  confounding,  as  Martyn  does,  that  variety  with  Q. 
Ta&asmj  wnich  is  not  even  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  by  no  means  common 
on  the  Continent ;  but,  as  the  wood  of  Q.  ses8ilifl6ra  approaches  nearer  to 
that  of  Q.  Tauzin  than  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata,  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  Willdenow  and  Bumet  have  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Smith. 

We  have,  however,  deemed  it  most  convenient  to  foUow  Linnasus,  in  adopt- 
ing  the  term  i{6bur  to  designate  a  group  of  closely  allied  species,  or  perhaps 
only  varieties. 

Jbetcription.  According  to  most  authors  and  observers,  there  is  tittleor  no 
difference  in  magnitude  or  eeneral  apoearance  between  the  entire  full-erown 
trees  of  Q.  pedunculsita  and  Q.  sessilifl^ra ;  though  some  affirm  that  the  ^rmer 
18  a  low  spreading  tree,  and  the  latter  a  tall  conical  one.    Fig.  1580.  is  given 


by  that  eminent  artist  J.  O.  Strutt,  as  characteristic  of  the  general  form 
of  both  species.  Both  are  described  by  Smith  as  large  trees;  and  by 
Willdenow  as  trees  ^owing  from  30  ft.  to  50  h.  high,  and  as  endurin^  for 
500  years.  Accordmg  to  Bosc  (Mem.  tur  let  CAenet,  &c.),  Q.  sessibflora 
roay  be  known  by  its  spreading  branches,  and  Q.  peduncul^ta  by  its  com- 
paratively  fastigiate  branches  and  pyramidal  form.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
assert  that  Q.  sessilifldra  becomes  a  loflier  and  more  pyramidal  tree  than 
Q.  pedunculhta;  and  this  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  in  Wyre 
Forest,  where,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Childe,  Esq., 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  forest,  to  be  almost  as  different  in 
iqjpearance  from  Q.  pedunculata,  as  P6pulus  fastigiata  is  from  P.  monilifera. 
At  Ken  Wood  and  Woburn  Abbey,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  diflerence  in 
magnitude  and  general  form  is  remarkable.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  there  is  no  important  and  constant  diflerence  betweea  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  two  species ;  because  we  have  found  individuals  of  the  one 
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Q.  pedmumlitta  ai  Studleif  Park. 
Heigfat  80  ft.  i  girt  of  tbe  trunk  S4  It  6  in. ;  diameter  of  the  hc«d  91  ft. 

species  as  pyraniidal,  fastigiate,  or  orbiciilate,  as  ever  we  haye  found  any  of  the 
other.  bi  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  Jis.  1581.  and^.  1582.,  which  are 
portraits,  by  that  accurate  and  able  artist  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  of  two  of  the 
largest  trees  of  Q,  pedunculata  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkshire,  drawn  to  a  scale 


*  Q.  pedunculdUa  ai  StttdUy  Park, 
Helght  78  ft. ;  firt  of  the  trunk  S9ft. ;  diameter  of  the  hcad  87  ft. 
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1584 


of  liiL  to  39ft.;  and  to  >^. 
1585.  and^.  1586.,portrait8  of 
two  of  thelargeat  trees  of  Q. 
aeflsilifldra  in  the  same  park, 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  by 
the  same  artist.  Thedifference 
b  aspect,  howeyer,  both  when 
the  trees  are  clothed,  and  when 

thev  have  lost  their  leaTes  is  considerable.  The  difference  m  the  leaves 
will  be  rendered  obvious  by  comparing  fig.  1563.,  which  represents  Q.  pe- 
dunculkta,  with^.1584.,  which  represents  Q.  sessilifldra.  The  brancbes 
and  spray  of  Q.  sessilifldra  are  somewhat  less  tortuous  and  gnarled  than 
those  of  Q,  pedunculitta ;  the  bark  is  whiter,  the  shoots  of  the  year  rather 
thicker,  and  the  buds  decidedly  laner.  Q.  peduncuUkta  comes  rather  earlier 
into  lc»f  than  Q.  sessilifldra :  the  flowers  appearing  in  the  former  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  frnit  ripening  in  tne  beginning  of  October;  wldle 
in  the  latter  the  flowers  appear  in  the  middle  of  Biay,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  Kovember.  The  leaves  of  Q,  sesi^dra  are  said  by  some  to  be  more  fre- 
quently  retained  on  the  tree  through  the  winter  than  tbose  of  Q.  peduncuUta ; 
and  hence,  it  is  allesed,  the  German  name  of  winter  eiche  for  ihe  former,  and 
sommer  eiche  for  uie  latter :  but  WiUdenow  truly  observes  that  trees  may 
frequently  be  found  among  both  species  which  retain  their  leaves,  in  a  withered 
state,  during  the  winter.  The  taproots  in  both,  when  young,  and  m  good, 
deep,  loamy  or  sandv,  soU,  have  been  traced  to  a  depth  nearly  as  great  as  the 
height  of  the  tree.  (Hanbury  and  Marshail,)  The  lateral  roots  do  not  run 
so  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  as  those  of  many  other  kinds  of  trees, 
«niess  the  soil  is  thm  and  bad.  They  may  sometimes  be  fbund  several  feet 
under  ground,  attaining  a  great  thickness,  and  eztending  to  a  much  greater 
lenffth  than  the  branches.  The  roots  of  the  British  oaks  never  tbrow  up 
suckers.    The  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  spedes  doea  not  appear  to  be  very 
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1585 


Q.  senilifldra  ai  StudUy  Park. 
HelghtllSft;  girt of  tnink 33^ ft ;  dUmeter  of  tbe head 96 ft. 

different,  though  it  is  generally  alleged  that  plants  of  Q.  sessiliAora  groil 
faster,  and  they  certain^  have  a  inore  robust  appearance,  than  those  of  4« 
pedunculata,  when  of  six  or  eight  years'  growth ;  for  whidi  reason  Mr.  Bree 
considers  it  the  best  species  for  copse  wood.  (See  Gard,  Mag.y  vol.  xii.. 
p.  572.)  WiUdenow  observes,  also,  tbat  Q.  pedunculkta  is  the  tenderer 
of  the  two  when  young,  which  may  result  from  its  coming  earlier  into  leaf» 
Tlie  growth  of  both  species,  in  about  10  years  from  the  acom,  in  good  soil,  in 
the  climate  of  London,  may  be  stated  as  from  15  ft.  to  18ft.,  or  even  more,  if 
extra  preparatioa  were  given  to  the  soil.  Both  will  attain  the  height  of  50  ft» 
in  30  years,  which  may  be  considered  the  average  height  of  the  species  in 
ordinary  soils  in  England ;  but,  in  deep  loamy  soils,  both  attain  the  neight  of 
lOOft.  and  upwards.  The  stem  of  the  oak,  Marshall  observes,  is  naturally 
short ;  and,  if  left  to  itself,  the  tree,  in  an  open  situation,  will  generaUy  feather 
to  the  ground.  It  has  not  the  upright  growth  of  the  ash,  ue  elm,  and  the 
pine  tribe :  nevertheless,  by  judicious  training,  or  by  planting  in  dose  masses» 
theoak  will  acquire  a  great  length  of  stem ;  in  this  case,  however,  it  rarely 
swells  to  any  considerable  girt.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  «oak  trees,  we 
are  informed,  in  the  govemment  plantations  in  tbe  Forest  of  Dean,  which. 
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Q.  testaiflira  at  Siudtey  Park. 
HdgbtStSft.;  girt  of  the  trunk  16 ft.  1  in. ;  diameter  of  theheadSSft.  9in. 

have  been  planted  in  masses  within  the  present  century,  and  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  pnined,  and  which  have  yet  straight  stems,  upwards  of  60  ft. 
high.  The  lai^est  tree  of  Q,  sessiliflora  now  standing  in  England,  that  we 
have  had  any  account  of,  is  that  in  Studley  Park»  Yorkshirey  of  which^.  1585. 
18  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  30  ft.,  and  which  is  1 18  ft.  high.  The 
h^hest  existing  tree  of  Q,  peduncul^ta,  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  one  at 
^  Iibberton  Park,  in  Herefordshire,  of  which  Jig.  1587.  is  a  portrait,  to  the 
^  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  fl.,  and  which  is  108  ft  high,  We  have  accounts  of  several 
other  oaks,  upwards  of  100  fl.  high ;  but  we  know  not  to  which  species  they 
belong.  It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  difierence  in  the  longevity  of  the 
two  kinds ;  there  being  examples  of  both  which  must  be  upwanis  of  200  or 
300  years  old.  There  are  several  oaks  in  Engiand  which  are  from  500  to 
1000  years  old,  or  upwards ;  but,  in  most  cases,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  to  which  species  they  belong. 

Geography,  The  British  oak  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  of  the  north  of  A£rica ;  and  of  the  west  of 
Asia :  and  Q,  peduncul^taappears  to  be  the  more  prevalent  species ;  especially 
in  the  middle  and  northem  regions.  In  Britain,  the  Q.  peduaculata  is  bv  far 
the  more  common:  but  Q,  sessiliflora  is  found  in  various  places  tlirougnout 
the  island;  for  example,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  (p.  1736.), 
near  Cuckfield,  at  Cowfold,  and  in  different  parts  of  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
at  Coalhurst  near  Horsham,  and  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Borrer, 
who  has  given  us  these  localities,  adds :  *'  There  is  abundance  of  it  about 
Tunbrid^e ;  and  I  particularly  recoUect  it  near  Dak^lly ;  and  in  profusion, 
and  varying  much  m  its  foliage^  in  some  parts  ot  Devonshire,  and  espe- 
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dally  aloDg  the  Torridge,  from  Torrington  to 
Bideford ;  and  about  Clovelly.    In  those  parts 

is  a  variety  with  the  leaf  of  a  very  large  size  ^ 

(see  J!g.  1574.  in  p.  1738.);  and  I  recollect 
a  tree  in  Clovelly  Park  with  all  the  leaves  oddly 
recurved  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  have  a  convex 
disk.  I  recoUect,  also»  some  very  ancient  pol- 
lards,  with  leaves  of  great  size,  near  Inver-  i 
castlie,  on  the  Ross-shire  side  of  Strath  Oikell.  * 
I  think  the  species  is  common  in  Scotland.  I 
presume  an  oakwith  a  long,  narrow,  ragged 
leaf,  which  J  happen  to  have  seen  only  at  Chep- 
Btow  Castie,  where  there  are  several  trees,  pro- 
bably  all  planted,  and  where  it  is  called  Maiden 
oak,  18  a  var.  of  Q,  sessilifldra.*'  ( W.  B.  Jan. 
1837.)  Mr.  Bree  says  that  in  some  parts  of 
North  Wales,  and  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of  the 
lakes  in  the  north  of  England,  Q.  sessiiifldra  is 
the  more  prevailing  kind  of  oak ;  consdtuting, 

as  it  were,  the  staple  growth  of  the  country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
Q,  pedunculi^a.  Oreat  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  in  Warwickshire, 
he  says,  consists  almost  entirely  of  Q.  sessilifldra,  of  which  there  are 
spedmens  which  exhibit  marks  of  great  antiquity.  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xiL 
p.  572.)  Q.  sessilifl6ra  is  said  by  Bosc  to  be  the  more  abundant  spedes 
m  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  forms  a  lower  and 
more  spreading  tree  than  Q.  peduncul^ta;  which,  however,  is  said  to  be 
the  more  common  oak  of  France.  In  Germany,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  for  Q.  sessilifl6ra,  gemeine  eiche,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  more  com- 
mon ;  and  we  are  informed  by  German  gardeners  that  this  is  the  case.  We 
have  seen  both  sorts  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donaues- 
chingen.  Mr.  Atkinson  states  that  he  received  acoms  of  three  varieties  of 
oaks  from  a  botanist  who  collected  them  in  the  Black  Forest ;  and  that  he 
had,  in  1833,  plants  of  them  6ft.  hkh,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  difference 
from  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessiliflora.  The  oak  is  never  found  of  anv 
size  except  in  deep  loamy  soil ;  and  in  a  low,  or  only  moderately  elevated, 
8ttuati»n.  It  never  grows  in  marshy  soil.  In  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  or  in 
shallow  soil  on  rock,  it  forms  a  small  stunted  tree,  and  on  mountains  a 
shrub.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  soils  superincumbcant  on  chalk,  sandstone, 
and  limestone ;  thriving  eguallv  well  on  each,  according  to  the  dopth  and  quality 
of  the  sur&ce  soil.  In  bcptland,  it  is  found  in  the  clefks  ormnite  rocks, 
basalt,  sandstone,  and  every  other  description  of  native  rock,  where  the  soil 
over  it  is  of  any  tiepth,  and  not  saturated  with  water.  In  Germany,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Willdenow  that  Q.  peduncul^  requires  rather  better  soil 
than  Q.  sessilifldra. 

Hittory.  The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  oak  in  Britam  are  in 
the  SajNm  Ckramelei^  from  which  it  appears  that  oak  foresta  were  chiefly  valued 
fortheacoms  which  they  produced,wtuch  were  generallyconsumedbyswineand 
other  domestic  animal8,but,  in  ^^ears  of great  scarcity,  were  eaten  by  man.  *'  Fa- 
mines,"  Buraet  observes,  **  which  of  old  so  continually  occurred,  history  in  part 
attributes  to  the  frulure  of  these  crops.  Long  after  the  introduction  of  wfaeat 
and  oats  and  rye,  nay,  little  raore  than  700  years  since,  when  other  food  had 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use  of  mast,  considerable  rdiance  was  stiil 
plac^  thereon,  and  oaks  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  acoms  they  produced. 
In  the  Saxau  Chromclet,  that  year  of  terrible  dearth  and  mortality,  1 1 16,  is  de- 
•cribed  as  '  a  very  heavy-timed,  vexatious,  and  destmctive  year,'  and  the  failure 
of  the  mast  in  that  season  is  particularly  recorded :  — '  This  year,  also,  was 
80  defident  in  mast,  that  there  never  was  heard  such  in  ail  this  land,  or 
iif  Wales."  (Aman.  Quer.f  fol.  1.)  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
King  Ina,  among  the  few  laws  which  he  enacted  to  regulate  the  sunple 
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eoonomy  of  our  Sazon  aneedtors,  ganre  particfilar  direcdoiia  rdadng  to  die 
firttening  of  swine  in  woods,  aince  then  called  pannage,  or  pawnage.  (Mart, 
MU»)  The  same  Idna  made  injuring  or  dettrojing  trees  penal  j  and  those 
wbo  did  so  dandestmdy  were  fined  tbirty  shilhngSy  tbe  very  sonnd  of  the 
axe  being  suffident  couTiction ;  and  the  men  wbo  fdled  a  tree  under  whoee 
sbadow  thir^  hogs  could  stand  incurred  a  doubk  penalty,  and  was  mulcted 
to  sixty  shiUings.  {Huritef^$  EvelynJ\  In  a  succeeding  ceiitur^,  Elfbelmus 
reserves  the  paimace  of  two  hundred  hogs  for  bis  lady,  in  part  of  her  dower  i 
aad  mast  is  particiuarly  mentionedy  about  the  middle  of  the  deventb  oenturyt 
in  a  donation  of  Edwiu*d  tbe  Confessor.  It  appears  firom  the  Dometday  BoA^ 
that,  in  William  the  Conqueror^s  time,  oaks  were  still  esteemed  prindpallT 
for  tbe  food  tbey  afibrded  to  swine;  fbr  the  value  of  the  woods,  m  several 
counties,  is  esthnated  by  the  number  of  hogs  they  would  fiitten.  The  survey 
is  taken  so  accuratdy,  that  in  some  pbces  woods  are  mentioned  of  a  singie 
hog.  {Mart.  MUL)  Tbe  rigbts  <^  pannace  were  greatly  encroached  on  by 
the  Norman  princes,  hi  thdr  zeal  for  extending  forcsts  for  the  cbase;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  grievances  whicb  King  Jobn  was  obliged  to  redress  tn  tbe 
ebarter  of  the  liberties  of  the  forest.  (C%roit.  Sax.) 

The  number  of  oak  forests  wbich  formerly  existed  in  Britain  is  proved  by 
the  many  names  stiU  bome  by  Bridsh  towns,  which  are  evidendy  derived 
from  the  word  oak.  **  For  one  Ash-ford,  Beech-biliy  Elm4iursty  or  Pophu*/* 
Bumet  remarks,  **  we  find  a  bost  of  oaks,  Oakleys,  Actons,  Addands,  Aken 
hams,  Acringtons,  and  so  forth.  The  Saxon  ac,  aec,  aac,  and  tbe  later  ok^ 
okes,  oak,  bave  been  moet  curiouslv  and  variously  corrupted.  Thus  we  find 
ac,  aec,  degenaadnff  into  ak,  ack,  aike,  ack,  acks,  whence  ax,  exe ;  ofte,  also, 
aspirated  into  hac,  hace,  aad  hacks.  In  like  manner,  we  trace  oak,  oke,  ok, 
oc,  ock,  osck,  ocke,  oks,  ocks,ockes,  mnninff  mto  oax,ox,  oxes,  fbr  ox,  oxs,  with 
tbefa'  forther  corrapdons,  auck,  uck,  buck,  hoke,  and  wok.  As  an  example 
of  thos  hist  extireme,  the  town  Oskingham,  or  Ockingham,  is  at  tbis  day 
called  and  spelt  indiftrendy  Oakmgham,  Okincham,  or  Wokingbam ;  and 
Osksey  or  Oxessey  are  two  commou  ways  of  writing  the  name  of  <m6 
idendod  place.  Oakham,  Okebam,  Ockham,  and  Wockbam,  Hokenorton  on 
the  river  Oke,  Woking  in  Surrey,  Wacton  in  Herefbrdsbireand  Norfolk,  Okey 
or  Wokey  m  Somersetsbire,  Oakefidd  or  Wokefidd  in  Berkshu^,  and  Old 
or  Wold  m  Northamptonshire,  with  the  provinoiai  Whom  or  Whoam,  are 
other  similar  corniptionB."  (Anum*  Quer.,  toL  11.) 

The  history  of  me  use  of  the  Bridsh  oak  in  buildinff,  carpentry,  and  for 
naval  purposes,  is  necessarfly  coeval  witb  tlmt  of  tbe  dviEuBadon  of  tbe  Bridsb 
islands.  The  dmber  found  in  the  oldeet  buildings  is  nniformlv  of  oak.  Pro* 
fessor  Bumet  possessed  a  piece  of  oak  fit>m  Kii^  John's  Palace  at  Ekbam, 
perfectly  sound,  fine,  and  strong,  which  can  be  traced  back  upwards  of  500 
years.  The  doors  of  the  inner  cbapels  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  original  building;  and  if  by  dns  is  meant  Siberfs  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  wbich  was  foundcS  in  611,  they  must  be  more  tban  ISOOyears 
old.  The  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  must  be  neariy  800  yeart 
old,  since  Edward  died  in  1066,  is  also  of  oak.  One  of  tbe  oaken  corona* 
don  cbairs  in  Westminster  Abbey  bas  been  in  its  present  ntuadon  about  540 
years.  **  In  tbe  eastem  end  of  tbe  ancient  Chapd  of  St.  Stepben,  ui  the  Castle 
of  ¥^che8ter,  now  termed  tbe  County  Hdl,  is  ArthuPs  round  table,  the  cbief 
curiosity  of  the  phice.  It  bears  the  figure  of  that  Prince,  so  famous  in  the  old 
romances,  and  tne  names  of  several  of  bis  knigbts,  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Gawaine, 
Sir  €kratb,  &c.  Paulus  Jovios,  who  wrote  between  2(H}  and  300  years  ago, 
reUtes  that  this  table  was  shown  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  ilhistrions  vidter 
tbe  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  tbe  actual  oaken  table  made  and  placed  there 
bv  the  renowned  Bridsh  Prince,  Arthur,  who  lived  ui  the  early  part  of  the 
sixtb  century ;  tbat  is,  about  1030  years  ago.  Hence  tbe  poet  Drayton 
sings,  — . 


* And  ao  great  Arthur*s  seat  ould  Winchester  prefn-s, 

WboM  o«ld  round  tabte  7et  tbe  miiteth  to  IM  hen.* 
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Some  antiquarlansy  however,  state  that  the  tabuls  rotancbe  were  in^txiaced 
into  thb  country  by  Stephen,  and  beliere  that  the  table  in  question  was 
made  by  him,  which  in  tbat  case  would  diminish  its  age  600  years ;  leaying 
it,  howeyer,  above  seren  centuries  to  boast  of ;  enough  to  render  it  a  most 
valuable  and  mteresting  monument.  It  has  been  perforated  by  many  bulletSy 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  bv  Cromwell*8  soldiers.  (Gtvse  and  HiUckmsJ) 
The  massive  tables,  paneled  wainscbts,  and  ceiling  of  Morton  Hall,  Cheshire; 
the  roofs  of  Christ-Ghurch,  Oxford,  and  Trinitv  CoUege,  Cambridge,  are  fine 
specimens  of  old  oak.  In  Oloucester  Cathedral,  also,  are  thtrty-one  stails  of 
nch  tabemacle  work  on  either  side,  little  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the 
episcopal  throne  at  Exeter,  or  to  die  stalls  at  Ely ;  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  allowed  to  be  among  the  finest  pieces  of  carving  in  wood 
now  remaining  in  England  of  that  early  date.  (Britton.)  0£  about  equal  age 
were  the  carved  figures  of  Edward  III.  and  his  Queen  PhiUippa,  in  the  coUe- 
giate  church  and  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  Utely  removed  from  the  tower  to 
St.  Catherine's  newlv  built  diurch  and  hospilBl,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
sd*eens,  stalls,  seats,  &c.,  in  the  old  church  were  all  of  oak,  beautifiilly  carved, 
and  very  ancient;  the  old  oaken  pulpit,  also,  wliich  now  adoms  the  new 
stmcture,  was  the  donation  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  a  .  d  .  162 1 .  The  rich  carvings 
in  oak  which  omamented  the  King's  room  in  Stirling  Castle  were  executed 
about  300  years  ago,  and  are  many  of  them  stili  in  good  preservation  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious.  In  di^;ing  away  the  foundadon  of  the  old  Savoy 
Palace,  London,  which  was  built  upwards  of  650  years  since,  the  whole  of 
the  piles,  many  of  wliich  were  of  oak,  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect 
soundness,  as,  alsoywas  the  planking  which  covered  thepile  heads.  {lyeiigold,) 
Bufibn  mendons  the  soundness  of  the  piles  of  thebridge  which  the  Emjperor 
Tnuan  built  across  the  Danube ;  one  of  which,  when  taken  up,  was  tound 
to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  mch,  but  the  rest  pf  the 
wood  was  little  different  from  its  ordinary  state.  And  of  the  durability  of  oak 
timber,  the  oldest  wooden  bridge  of  which  we  have  any  account,  viz.  that  one 
femous  firom  its  defence  by  Horadus  Cocles,  and  which  existed  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Mardus,  500  years  before  Christ,  might  be  piven  as 
another  example.  The  piles  which  supported  the  buttresses,  and  immense 
unoouth  starhngs  which  confined  the  waterway  and  so  greatly  disfigured 
old  London  Bridge,  were  some  of  them  of  oak ;  and  I  [Professor  Buraet] 
have  a  specimen  of  one,  which  is  far  fix>m  being  in  a  rotten  state :  and  the 
sdll  older  piles  on  which  the  bridge  piers  rested  were  also  in  a  very  strong 
and  sound  condidon :  nay,  those  stakes  which  it  is  said  the  ancient  Britons 
drove  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  iropede  the  progress  of  JuUus  Csesar, 
near  Oatlands,  in  Surrey,  some  of  which  bave  been  removed  for  examinadon, 
have  witbstood  the  destroyer  dme  nearly  2000  years."  (Amcen.  Quer.,  fol.  7.) 
In  Cambden's  time,  the  place  where  these  stakes  were  found  was  called 
Cowey  Stakes.  In  the  Vehuta  MonumerUa,  vol.  ii.  pl.  7^  is  a  sketch  of 
an  old  wooden  church  at  Oreenstead,  near  Ongar,  the  ancient  Aungare,  in 
Essex.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradidon,  that  the  corpse  of  a  dead  king  once 
rested  in  this  church ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  built  as  a  temporary  re- 
ceptacle  for  the  body  of  St.  Edmund  (who  was  slain  a.  d.  946),  and  subse» 
^uendy  converted  into  a  parish  church.  The  nave,  or  body,  which  renders 
it  so  remarkable,  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  about  Ift.  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter,  split  through  the  centre,  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end,  to  let  them  into 
a  siil  at  the  bottom,  and  a  plank  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fastened  by  wooden 
pegs.  The  north  wall  is  formed  of  these  hdf  oaks,  set  side  by  side  as  closely 
as  their  irregular  edges  will  permit.  In  the  south  wail  there  is  an  interval  \en 
for  the  entrance ;  and  the  ends,  which  formerly  were  similar,  liave  now  to  the 
one  a  brick  chancel,  and  to  the  othera  wooden  belfi^y,  attached.  The  original 
building  is  89  ft.  9 in.  long,  by  14  ft.  wide,  aad  5  ft.  6in.  high  on  the  sides,  which 
supported  the  primidve  roof.  The  oaks  on  the  northera  side  have  sulfered 
more  from  the  weather  than  those  on  the  southera  side ;  but  bodi  are  still 
fo  strong,  and  internally  so  sound,  that,  although  *'  corroded  and  wom  by 
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timey''  luiTiiig  been  beaten  by  the  stonns  for  nearly  a  thousand  winters,  they 
promise  to  endure  a  thousand  more.  (Ibid,) 

The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  haye  first  used  the  oak  for  ship-building ; 
the  alder  (see  p.  1680.),  tne  cypress,  the  pine,  &c.,  havin^  been  previousl/ 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans.  The  Britons,  mdeed,  appear  to 
hare  possessed  a  species  of  navy  ahnost  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation.  The  ancient  name  of  Britain,  according  to  the 
Wdch  bards,  was  Clas  Merddin, ''  the  sea^iefended  c;reen  spot ;"  and  we  read, 
that,beforethe  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar  (52  b.  c),  a  naval  engage- 
ment  took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veneti,  aided  by  the  Britons, 
or  Cynu*y,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  so  finnly 
constructed,  that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ships  could  with  difficulty  makeany 
impression  on  them.  These  vessels  were  built  of  oaken  planks,  their  sails 
weremade  of  skins,  and  their  anchors  were  attached  to  iron  chains,  or  cables» 
The  Sejums,  who  settled  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
fiuned  for  their  piracies  at  sea,  and  teem  to  have  kept  up  a  formidable  marine. 
Their  vessels,  we  are  told  by  Aneurin,a  Welch  bEu-d,  ''  were  single-masted, 
carrying  one  square  sail.  They  had  curved  bottoms,  and  their  prows  and  poops 
were  adomed  with  the  heads  and  tails  of  monsters."  (See  Saturday  Magascine^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  73.)  King  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  had  nume- 
rous  veMels,  some  of  which  carried  sixty  oars ;  and  his  enemies  the  Danes 
were  also  celebrated  for  their  ships.  The  English  vessels,  at  this  period,  are 
known  to  have  been  of  oak ;  and  that  the  Danish  ones  were  built  of  the 
same  dmber  is  extremely  probable.  Professor  Bumet,  writine  on  this  sub- 
ject,  says,  ^'  An  andent  vessel  was  discovered,  some  years  ago,  m  a  branch  of 
the  river  Rothen,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  in  Kent,  and  about 
two  miles  fi^om  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  Roman  city  of  Anderida. 
The  timber  of  which  this  vessel  was  constmcted  is  oak,  perfectly  sound,  and 
nearly  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  some  persons  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  fleet 
abandoned  by  the  Danes  after  their  defeat  in  the  reign  of  Alfired.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  but  co^jecture :  still,  whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  it  be  a  wreck  of 
some  Danbb  pirates,  it  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries.  {IM,  Rce,) 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  records,  in  the  Joumal  of  Science  (vol.  i.  p.  244.),  the  iol- 
lowing  account  of  an  andent  canoe  found  in  Lincolnshire  in  April,  1816,  at 
a  depth  of  8  ft.  under  tbe  surface,  in  cutting  a  drain  parallel  with  the  river 
Witham,  about  two  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  between  that  city  and  Horsley 
Deep.  It  seems  hoUowed  out  of  an  oak  tree :  it  is  30  ft,  8in.  long,  and  mea- 
sures  3  (t,  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  thickness  of  the  bottom  is  between  7in. 
and  8in.  Another  similar  canoe  was  discovered  in  cutting  a  drain  near 
Horsley  Deep ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  workmen  before  it 
was  ascertained  what  it  was.  Its  length  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  former, 
but  it  was  4^  (t  wide.  Besides  these,  three  other  canoes,  resembling  the  above 
in  constmction,  have  been  found  in  the  same  county  :  one  in  a  pasture  near 
the  river  Trent,  not  &r  firom  Oainsborough ;  and  two  m  cuttine  a  orain  tlurough 
the  fens  below  Lincoln.  One  of  these  is  depositCMi  in  the  British  Museuin. 
Coi\jecture  alone  can  be  indulged  with  resard  to  the  probable  age  of  these 
three  canoes ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  hoUowed  out  of  the  tmnks  of  old 
trees  must  carry  them  back  to  a  very  eariy  date,  and  establish  their  extreme 
antiquity.  Long  befbre  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  Britons  were  familiar  with 
ships  r^ularly  built :  yessels  such  as  these  are  found  only  amongst  the  mdest 
peopley  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society ;  and  the  epoch  when  any  of  the 
£uropean  nadons  used  such  canoes  must  be  xemote  indeed."  {Amcen,  Quer,) 
The  fleet  of  King  ^djrar,  however,  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefiy  of  boats; 
and,thoughthat  ofWilliam  the  Conqueror,  amounting  to  900  vessels,  with 
which  he  invaded  England  in  1066,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ships,  the 
rq>resentation8  extant  of  them  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  ,our  men-of- 
war.  Wllliam  set  great  value  on  his  nayy,  and  was  the  monarch  who  first 
gave  exclusive  privuc^es  to  the  Cinque  Forts.  John  was  the  first  who  as- 
«erted  the  exclusive  right  of  the  English  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and,  in 
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19H,  i9sued  a  naodate  |o  hi»  ohief  adBsM»  ordering  liin  to  arreat,  «eize»  mkI 
make  prizes  of  all  ships  whateyer  fouiid  thereinu  In  the  reign  o£  Edward  I.,. 
the  first  adiDiral  waa  appointed ;  aod»  about  1380»  eannoDa  were  first  used  on 
k>ard  9hio8.  The  first  tbroe-masted  yeBsel  waa  buik  by  Hemry  VIL ;  and 
Henry  VIIL  not  ov^  built  maay  fine  Bhips»  but  establiahed  the  loyai  dock-* 
yards  of  Woolwidi,  U€»tfi[>rd>  and  Portamou^ ;  and  made  lawa  fiHr  the  plantiag 
aod  preservation  of  oak  timber.  He  was  also  the  last  EngUsh  monazcb  who- 
empfoyed  foreign  hired  ships  of  war.  EliMbeth  and  James  greaftly  encouraged 
the  navy»  and  the  pbmtiiig  of  oak  timber;  and  Charles  L,  m  16d6-^>  built 
a  magnificent  vessel,  called  tbr  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  an  oak  used  in  con- 
structing  which  produced  frdr  beams,  each  44ft.  in  length»  and  4ft.  ^in.  ht 
diametet •  Tbis  ship»  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatbam  in  1696,  after  having  been  upwards  of  sixty  yeacs 
in  the  seryice.  (See  &i/.  Mag.  for  1834.) 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  exact  date  for  the  perk>d  when  oak  ^&nta- 
tions  were  first  made  for  profit.  Accordinff  to  popular  tradition,  William 
Sufiis  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  to  hare  pmnted  oak  trees,  when»  in  1079» 
he  formed  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  But  Gilpin  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  merely  thinned  out  duises  in  the  wooda 
already  exisdng»  than  that  he  planted  firesh  trees.  The  district  of  Ytene»  ioH 
deed»  appeaib  to  have  been  a  forest  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  and»  fix>m  the 
poomess  of  its  soil»  to  have  been  thinly  populated.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  the  other  monkisb  writers»  who  relate  that  William  destroyed  about  fifty 
parish  churches»  and  as  many  villages,  extirpating  their  inhabitants  to  make 
this  forest,  were  thereforeprobably  guided  more  by  their  hatred  to  the  Nor- 
man  monarch,  than  by  a  stnct  adh^^ce  to  truth.  Henry  L  ealarged  tfae  New 
Forest»  enaduig  severe  laws  for  securing  tfae  timber  in  that  and  other  woods ; 
and  he  appointed  proper  officers  to  enforce  tbese  Uws,  and  to  preserve  the 
royal  forests  firom  decay.  In  Henry  IL's  time»  Engbmd  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  covered  with  wood»  consisting  prindpally  of  oak  trees ;  and  Ktastephen 
tells  us  thatalaige  forest  lay  round  London»  '*  in  the  coverts  whereo^  lurked 
bucks  and  does»  wild  boars  and  bulls."  Aa  dviliflation  advanced,  tbese  wooda 
became  partially  deared  away ;  and  those  wfaich  reaained  were  called  tbe 
Boyal  Forests»  and  were  retamed  for  the  purpose  of  shdtering  game  for  the 
diversion  of  the  kings.  Henry  II.  gave  a  right  to  the  Cisterdan  Abbey  of 
Flaxley,  in  the  ndg^bourhood  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  erect  an  irop  forge, 
tqgetfaer  witb  Uberty  to  cut  two  oak  trees  weekly,  to  supply  it  with  fiiel.  But 
Henry  IIL  revoked  tfais  \atter  grant»  as  bdng  prejudidal  to  tfae  forest ;  and  a 
wood,  called  tfae  Abbot^s  Wood,  was  gifted  to  the  abbey  in  lieu  of  it.  (See 
Lauder^s  Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  An  inquisition  was  hdd,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  IL,  respecting  Sherwood  Forest,  bjr  which  it  appears  that  the  ri^t  of 
hunting  in  it  was  tfaen  considered  of  great  unportance ;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  (1231),  to  define  its  boundaries.  Tfae  Forest  of 
Salcey  was  also  formerly  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  firequently  men- 
tioned  in  tfae  forest  laws  of  difierent  En^iisfa  kings.  Tlie  forest  of  Norwood, 
and  several  otfaers,  were  entirdy  of  oak,  and,  of  course,  valuable  as  producing 
naval  timber ;  but  the  two  great  forests  for  tfais  purpose  were  tfae  New  Forest 
and  tfae  Forest  of  Dean.  Among  all  tfae  laws  tfaat  were  passed  at  diferent 
times  for  reguladng  tfae  forests,  as  late  as  tfae  reign  of  Henry  VZL,  tfaere  ap- 
pears  to  faave  been  none  enjoining  plantin^ ;  the  cares  for  thte  preservation  of 
the  forests  bdng  chieflycoimned  to  directions  as  to  tfae  proper age and seaaoa 
for  foUine  tfae  trees.  Forests,  indeed,  were  so  abundant,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YII^  that  we  are  told  by  Polydore  Virgil  that  tfaey  covered  one  tbdrd 
part  o£  ali  Enffland ;  and  tfae  efforts  of  tfae  pNCople  must  faave  been  rather 
directed  towards  dearing  away  trees  than  planting  tbem.  About  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tfae  use  of  faired  fordgn  sbips  of 
war  was  disoontinued,  and  several  Englisfa  vessds  were  built  of  large  stie, 
tfae  first  fears  respecting  a  scardty  of  oak  timber  appear  to  faave  bMn  fok. 
Tusser,  who  wrote  about  1562,  eompbunsthat  ^men  were  more  stu^ous  to 
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cutdowD  thu  to.  pbnt.''  The  statoCe  of  Rcnry  VIIL,  c  35^  appettrs  to  4)e 
tlie  firet  OD  r«cord  whkb  enjobis  the  **  repbmtation  of  forcst  trMs,  to  cure  tbe 
spoib  and  devastakionfl  thal  have  becn  made  in  the  woods ;"  and  the  plant- 
ations  thus  made  appear  to  have  been  enckiaed,  as  Tnsser  sajs  in  his  directions 
for  Aprily  — 


Yflrbevaabcvln.'* 

AndagaiDy-* 

"  flow  •ooTMi.  y*  MnMB  that  tiakMr  4e  lot« ; 
Sow  haj  and  rie  wtth  them,  the  bettar  to  | 
If  esttle  or  eoney  nuj  enter  the  croiH 
YoMit  ook  Is  In  daofw  oT  lottaf  his  to|K** 

In  the  rekn  of  EHiabethy  a  work  was  puMished  on  Foreti  Lato ;  m  which  its 
author,  mnwood,  teUs  us  that  **  the  slender  and  negligent  execution  of  the 
fbrest  kw  hath  been  the  decay  and  destruction  (in  ahnost  all  places  within 
this  realm)  of  great  wood  and  timber ;  the  want  whereof,  as  weli  m  this 
present  tinie  as  in  time  to  come,  shall  appear  in  the  navy  of  diis  realm.** 
\Mtmwood  on  Forett  ham^  c.  ii.  6.)  In  consequence  of  this,  or  some  prerious 
representations,  fresh  Uws  were  enacted  (13  Eliz.)  for  the  preserration  and 
restoration  of  die  royal  woods.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (m  161 1),  Arthur' 
Standish  published  his  celebrated  Conmtmf  Cmnplamt,  wherem  it  cofUamed  two 
tpecial  Crrievances  ;  the  first  of  whidi  is,  ^  the  generall  destruction  and  waste  of 
woods  in  this  kingdome,  with  a  remed y  for  the  same ;  also,  how  to  plant  wood 
according  to  the  nature  of  any  soyle,''  &c  To  this  work  is  appended  a  kiDd 
of  mandfl^ : — **  Bj  the  kin^^  all  nobiemen,  and  other  our  ioying  subgects 
to  whom  it  mi^  appertain.  Whereas,  Arthur  StancBsh,  gentleman,  Irath  teken 
much  pains,  and  been  at  gr^  charges  in  composing  and  publishine  in  a  book 


some  proiects  fbr  the  increasing  of  woods,  the  decay  wbereof  in  this  realm  is 
untvereaUy  oomplained  of ;  aad,  therefbre,  we  would  be  glad  that  any  intention 
migfat  fuither  me  restoring  thereof ;  we  hare  therefbre  been  pleased  to  nve 
allowance  to  his  bo<^,  and  to  the  printing  thereof.  And  if  the  same  shall  be- 
wyiingly  recerred  of  such  of  the  gendemen,  and  othere  of  abflity,  who  have 
grounds  fittii^  fbr  hisprojects,  it  shall  much  content  us;  doubdng  not  biit 
that  such  as  shall  think  good  to  make  use  of  the  book  will  deal  worthi^  with 
Imn  fbr  his  pains.  And  we  are  abo  pleeoed,  fbr  die  better  encouregement  of 
the  flud  Standish,  herebv  to  dedare,  that  onr  pleasure  is,  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shalf  print  any  of  the  said  books,  but  for  and  to  the  nse 
of  the  said  Stancfish,  and  none  othere.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Andover, 
the  first  day  of  August  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign  of  Bngland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Scodand  the  five-and-fordeth.    G<Ki  save  the  king.** 

In  die  same  reign  (1612),  another  book  was  published,  entidM  ^*  An  Oide 
Tkrift  newfy  remoed;  wherein  is  declared  the  manner  of  plantin^  preservmg^  and 
husbanding  young  trees  of  diven  Kindes  fbr  llmber  and  FueU;  and  of  sowing 
Acomes,  Ghesnnts,  Beech-mast,  the  Seedes  of  Elmes,  Ashen-keyes,  &€."  In 
tbis  woric  are  given  direcdons  for  planting  acoms,  and  rearing  and  protectin^  the 
young  trees ;  and  theabuses  in  the  manasement  of  the  royal  wooos  are  pomted 
ot^  The  necessides  of  Charles  I.  induced  him  to  miake  ruinous  grants  of 
the  royal  woods  to  any  person  who  would  supply  him  with  money ;  and,  in 
the  cini  ware  which  foilowed,  many  of  the  fbrests  were  nearly  destroyed.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  an  order  was  issued  under  the  Idng^s  **  sign  mannal  to 
Sir  John  Norton,  woodward  of  the  New  Forest,  to  enclose  300  acres  of  waste» 
as  a  nursery  for  young  oak ;  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
saie  of  the  decayed  wood.  This  order  beare  date  December  13. 1669.  But» 
tbough  the  enclosure  here  specified  was  triffing  in  itself,  yet  it  Imd  the  merft 
of  a  new  prcject,  and  led  to  farther  improvements.'*  (jQUpin*t  For.  Scen,^ 
▼ol.  iL  p.  29.)  These  improvements,  however,  are  not  stated ;  and  no  per- 
raanent  regumtion  appeare  to  have  been  made  tiil  the  re^  of  W^Ukun  III.^ 
when  a  statote  was  passed  (Wni.  10.)  empowering  certain  commisflionere  to 
encloee  2000  acres  in  die  New  Forest  for  the  growth  of  naval  timber ;  and 
200  DKMre  every  year  fi>r  tbe  space  of  20  yeara.     From  this  period,  go- 
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▼emmetit  plantations  of  about  6000  acres  of  young  trees  have  always,  nomi- 
nally  at  least^  been  kept  up ;  new  pieces  of  ffround  being  endosed  as  the  port 
already  planted  became  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  forest. 
An  act  passed  in  1800  remedied  many  previously  existing  abuses;  and  the 
plantations  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  (See  Part  IV.^ 

In  France  and  Gtermany,  the  oak  is  one  of  the  prinapal  trees  that  have 
been  subjected  to  cultivation ;  and,  in  the  oldest  accounts  on  record  respecting 
arti^dal  plantations,  the  oak  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  espedal  attention. 
In  France  it  is  more  attended  to  than  in  G^ermany,  on  account  of  the  fleet 
which  that  country  has  possessed  for  many  centuries.  The  timber  for  the 
French  navy  has  not  only  for  many  centuries  been  obtained  from  the  oaks  in  the 
national  forests,  but  even  to  the  present  day  there  is  a  law  by  which  every 
private  individual  who  possesses  an'oak  tree  of  certain  dimensionsyconsideced 
to  be  fit  for  constructing  the  huger  kinds  of  ships  of  war,  is  obliged,  when  he 
intends  to  cut  it  down,  to  make  the  first  offer  of  it  to  govemment.  In 
Baudrillart'8  JDicHormaire  det  Eaux  et  Forett  will  be  found  numerous  regu- 
lations  respectinf  the  common  oak,  all  proving  how  much  its  timber  is  valued 
beyond  Uiat  of  all  other  trees  in  France.  Afi^  havin^  thus  dven  what  may 
be  called  the  economical  history  of  the  common  Bntish  oak,  we  shall  next 
say  a  few  words  respecting  its  l^ndary  history  in  the  Brttish  Islands,  and 
its  biography. 

Legeruuay  Hittory.  The  oak  appears  to  have  beeii*an  object  of  worship 
among  the  Celts  and  andent  Britons.  The  Cdts  worshipped  their  God  Teut 
under  the  form  of  this  tree ;  and  the  Britons  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  their 
|od  Tamawa,  the  £od  of  thunder.  Accordinff  to  I^ofessor  Bumet,  firom  Hu 
fthe  Bacchus  of  the  dmids)  came  the  word  lule;  but  others  derive  it  fixHu 
Baal,  Bd,  or  Yiaoul,  who  was  the  Celtic  god  of  fire,  and  was  sometime» 
identified  with  the  Sun,  and  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
oak.  Baal  was  considered  the  same  as  the  Roman  Satum,  and  his  festival 
(that  of  Yule)  was  kept  at  ChristmaSy  which  was  the  time  of  the  Satur- 
naUa.  The  druids  professed  to  maintain  perpetual  fire;  and  once  every 
year  all  the  fires  bdonging  to  the  people  were  exdnguished,  and  reiighted 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Yule 
loe,  with  which,  even  so  latdy  as  the  oommencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
Christmas  fire,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  always  kindled ;  a  fi^esh  log 
bdng  thrown  on  and  lighted,  but  taken  ofi^  before  it  was  consumed,  and  re- 
serv^  to  kindle  the  Christmas  fire  of  the  following  year.  The  Yule  log  was 
always  of  oak ;  and,  as  the  andent  Britons  believed  that  it  was  essentul  fbr 
their  hearth  fires  to  be  renewed  every  year  firom  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
druids»  so  their  descendants  thou^dit  that  some  misfortune  would  befall  them 
if  any>acddent  happened  to  the  xule  log.  (See  Irvinff^s  Bracebridge  HaU.) 
The  worship  of  the  dmids  was  generally  perfbrmed  under  an  oak ;  and  a  heap 
of  stones  was  erected,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled,  which  was  called 
a  caim,  as  Professor  Bumet  says,  fi*om  kem,  an  acom.  The  mistletoe  was 
held  in  great  reverence ;  and,  as  it  was  not  common  on  the  oak^  solonn  cere- 
monies  attended  the  search  for  it.  The  dmids  fasted  for  several  days,  and 
ofiered  sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets  or  firames ;  whichy  however,  were  not  made 
of  willow,  but  of  oak  twigs,  curiously  interwoven ;  and  were  similar  to  that 
stili  carried  by  Jack  in  the  Green  on  May-day,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Bumet,  is  one  of  the  relics  of  dmidism.  When  aU  was  prepared  fi)r  the 
search  (the  mistletoe  having  been,  no  doubt,  previously  found  by  some  of  the 
assistants),  the  dmids  went  forth,  clad  in  white  robes,  to  search  for  the  sacred 
plant ;  and,  wben  it  was  discovered,  one  of  the  druids  ascended  the  tree,  and 
gathered  it  with  great  ceremony,  separating  it  firom  the  oak  with  a  goldeo 
knife.  The  mistletoe  was  always  cut  at  a  particular  ace  of  the  moon,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  with.the  ceremomes  already  detailed  under  the  head 
of  Flscum  ^see  p.  1022.) ;  and  it  was  only  sought  for  when  the  dmids  had 
had  visions  oirecting  them  to  seek  it.  When  a  great  length  of  time  dapsed 
withqut  this  happening»  or  if  the  mistletoe  chanced  to  fidl  to  the  ground^  it 
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was  oonaidered  as  an  omen  that  some  great  misfortiuie  would  befall  the 
nadoD.  According  to  Davies^s  Celtic  Retearchei  and  Inquhy  mto  the  Mytho' 
iogy  of  the  Dnads,  the  apple  tree  wais  considered  as  the  next  sacred  tree  to 
the  oak,  and  orchards  ot  it  were  always  planted  near  a  grove  of  druids'  oaks. 
This  was  aiso  fayourable  to  the  production  of  the  mistletoe,  as  it  grows  abun- 
dantly  on  the  apple  tree,  and  might  be  easilypropaffated  by  birds,  or  any  other 
accidental  mode  of  transpordng  the  seed.  Tne  wdl-known  chonis  of  ^*  Hey 
derry  down,"  according  tq  Professor  Burnet,  was  a  druidic  chaunt,  sig- 
nifymg,  literally,  ^  In  a  cirde  the  oak  moye  around."  Criminals  were  tri^ 
under  an  oak  tree ;  the  judg|e  being  placed  under  the  tree,  with  the  jury  beside 
bim,  and  the  culprit  placed  in  a  circle  made  by  the  chief  druid'8  wand.  The 
Saxons  also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  oak ;  and  the  celebrated 
oonference  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  after  the  inyasion  of  the 
former,  was  held  under  the  oaks  of  Dartmoor.  The  wood  of  the  oak  was 
^ppropriated  to  the  most  memorabie  uses :  King  Arthur^s  round  table  waa 
inade  of  it,  as  was  the  cradle  of  Edward  IIL,  when  he  was  bom  at  Caemanron 
Castle ;  this  sacred  wood  being  chosen,  in  the  hope  of  condliating  the  feelings 
of  the  Welch,  who  still  retain^  the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  considered  unkicky  to  cut  down  any  celebrated  tree  :  and 
Eyeljm  grayely  relates  a  story  of  two  men  who  cut  down  the  Vicar^s  Oak,  in 
Surrey ;  one  losinff  his  ejre,  and  the  other  breaking  his  ieg,  soon  afler. 

Bio^raphy  of  tne  Oai.  Seyeral  individual  oak  trees  are  connected  with 
histoncal  facts  or  legends,  or  are  remarkable  for  their  age,  size,  or  other  cir-> 
cumstances ;  and  we  shall  now  giye  a  short  account  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
each  county,  arranging  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order. 

Bedfordshtre.  The  Abbot's  Oak,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  which  may  be  called  an 
English  dool  tree,  is  a  low  pollarc^like  tree,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  thougb  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  extremelv  interest- 
ing.  On  the  brancbes  of  this  tree,  according  to  Stowe  and  otber  historians, 
exactly  three  centuries  ago,  the  aibbot  and  prior  of  Wobura,  the  yicar  of 
Puddmffton,  and  '*  other  contumadous  persons,"  were  hanged  bv  order  of 
Henry  YIU.  Dodds,  in  his  Church  History  of  Englandy  states  tnat  Rocer 
HoblM,  the  abbot  of  Wobura  at  that  time,  **  nobly  dis£uning  to  compromise  his 
consdence  for  a  pension,  as  most  of  his  brethren  did,  and  as  many  others  who 
do  not  wear  a  cowl  do  at  the  present  day,  resolutely  denied  the  king^s  supre- 
macy,  and  refused  to  surrender  his  sarcedotal  rights.  For  this  contumacious 
conduct,  he  was,  in  1537,  together  with  the  vicar  of  Puddineton,  in  this  countv 
[Bedfordshire],  and  others  who  opposed  the  requisition,  hanged  on  an  oak 
tree  in  front  of  the  monastery,  which  is  standing;  in  the  present  day  [17421. 
He  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  sledge,  as  is  the  custom  wita 
state  prisoners."  We  saw  this  tree  in  S^ember,  1836,  and  found  it  in  perfect 
health,  though  with  few  arms  ttiat  would  be  considered  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  tree  was  once  applied.  On  a  board  nailed  to  the  tree 
are  painted  the  foUowing  lines,  written  by  J,  W.  Wiffin,  Esq. ;  — 

"  Oh!  *twaf  a  rattilc« deed I  enough  to  pa]« 
Fraedomli  bright  flret,  tbat  doom'd  to  fhameAaldeeth 
ThoM  who  maintain'd  their  fkith  with  Uten  breath, 
And  scora*d  before  the  detpot*«  ftown  to  quail. 
Yet  t  was  a  glorloaf  hour,  when  from  the  goal 
Of  papal  tyrannv  the  mind  of  man 
Dared  to  break  kmm,  and  triumph*d  in  the  ban 
Of  thunden  roaring  in  the  distant  gale  1 
Yes,  old  memorial  of  the  roitred  monlc, 
Thou  liT'it  to  flouriih  in  a  brighter  day, 
And  teem*»t  to  naUe,  that  pure  and  potent  ▼ows 
Are  breathed  where  superttitioo  reign'd :  thy  trank 
Its  glad  green  garland  weart,  thougb  In  decaj, 
And  jears  hang  heaTj  on  th  j  time4tain*d  boughs.** 

The  Leaden  Oak»  in  Ampthill  Park,  so  called  from  a  large  piece  of  lead  having 
been  fixed  on  it  many  years  ago,  is  reraarkable  for  having  becn  one  of  the 
oaks  marked  in  a  survey  made  of  the  park  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as  being 
then  too  old  for  naval  tJmber.     It  is  67  fl.  high ;  its  trunk  is  30  fl.  6  in.  in 
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circumference;  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  is  85  ft.   Thei^ectes  is  Q.  teBsi* 
lifl6ra. 

JBerkshire,  Chaucer  is  said  to  haye jplanted  three  trees,  that  fonDerly  grew  iil 
Donnington  Park»  neer  Newbury.  The  largest,  or  Kinff^s  Oak,  had  an  erect 
trunky  50  ft  in  height  before  any  bough  or  knot  appeared,  a  yery  unusaal  cif- 
cumstanoe  in  the  oak;  and,  when  felled,  cut  5n«  square  at  the  but  end,  all 
clear  timber.  The  tecond,  or  Queen'8  Oak,  ^ve  a  bcam  40  (t  iong,  of  excellent 
timber,  perfecdy  stnught  in  growth  and  grauiy  without  spot  or  blemish,  4ft.  i» 
diameter  at  the  stiri),  and  nearly  ^ft.  at  the  top ;  **  besides  a  fork  of  ahnost 
10  ft.  ciear  thnber  above  the  sliaft,  which  was  crowned  with  a  shadv  tnft  of 
boughsy  amon^t  which  were  some  branclies  6a  each  side  curved  like  rams' 
homs,  as  if  they  had  been  industriously  bent  by  haud.  This  oak  was  of  a 
khid  80  excellent,  cutting  a  grain  clear  as  any  clap-boardy  as  appeared  in  the 
wainscot  thot  was  made  thereof,  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  some  seminary  of 
the  acoms  had  not  been  propagated  to  preserve  the  spedes."  {EveMt  Sfylvog 
book  iii.)  Chaucer's  oak,  according  to  Bvelyn,  was  somewhat  infSerior  to  its 
companion ;  ^  yet  was  it  a  very  goodXy  tree."  It  has  been  confidently  as- 
serted,  that  the  planter  of  these  oaks,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  was  Chaucer ; 
but  Professor  Bumet  thinks  **  theur  size  renders  it  more  probable  that  they 
owned  a  much  earlier  date ;  and  that,  as  then  fine  trees,  they  were  the  fiivourite 
resort  of  the  pilgrim  bard."  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  lc^gend  told 
by  the  country  people,  that  Chaucer  wrote  several  of  his  poems  under  the 
oak  that  bears  his  name;  and  the  fact,  that  Chaucer  actualiy  spent  several  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Donnington. 

In  Windsor  Forest,  there  are  several  celebrated  oaks:  one  of  these,  the 
King  Oak,  is  said  to  have  been  a  fiivourite  tree  of  William  the  Conq|uerory 
who  made  this  a  royal  forest,  and  enacted  laws  for  its  preservation.  This  oak» 
which  stands  near  die  enclosure  of  Cranboum,  is  S6  ft.  m  circumference  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ffround.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  kurj^est  and  oldest  oak  m  Wind^ 
sor  Forest,  bemg  above  1000  years  old.  It  is  qmte  hollow  :  the  spaoe  within 
is  from  7  ft.  to  8ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  entrance  is  about  4|ft  high, and  2 (t 
wide.  **  We  lunched  m  it,"  says  Professor  Bumet,'*  Sq^tember  8.  1829 : 
it  would  accommodate  at  least  20  persons  with  standing  room ;  and  10  or  12 
might  sit  down  comfortably  to  dmner.  I  think,  at  Wiilis's  and  in  Ouildhall, 
I  have  danced  a  quadriile  in  a  smaller  space."  (Amom,  Quer,^  foL  x. ;  and  EidO' 
dendron,  pl.  29.)  Queen  Anne^s  Oak,  says  Professor  Buraet,  **  is  a  tree  of 
uncommon  height  and  beauty,  under  which  tradition  says  diat  Queen  Anne, 
who  often  hunted  in  Windsor  Forest,  genendly  came  to  mount  her  horse.** 
The  tree  is  marked  by  a  brass  plate;  and  there  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Bnr- 
ffess^s  Eidoder^bron,  pl.  25.  '^  Pope^s  Oak,  m  Bmfield  Wood,  Wmdsor  Forest, 
has  the  words  *  Here  Pe]pe  sane'  inscribed  upon  it.  Queen  Charlotte'8 
Oak  is  a  very  beautifiil  poHard,  ol  prodi^ous  size,  which  stands  in  Windsor 
Forest,  in  an  elevated  situadon,  commandmg  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round 
Maidenhead.  It  wias  a  fiivourite  tree  of  Queen  Charlotte'8 ;  and  Georve  IV. 
had  a  brass  plate  with  her  name  fixed  on  it."  (Amcm,  QtMT.,  fol.  x. ;  and  Eid,, 
pl.  26.)  Herae'8  Oah,  hi  Windsor  Park,  has  been  unmortalised  by  Shakspeare; 
and  the  remains  of  its  trunk  were  lately  24  ft.  in  circumference.  Herae  was  a 
ke^)er  in  the  forest  some  time  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,who  hanged  him- 
self  on  this  oak,  fi-om  the  dread  of  being  dis^tu:ed  for  some  ofience  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  his  ghost  was  believed  to  haunt  the  spot.  The  foliowing 
account  of  this  tree  is  given  in  that  very  entertaining  work,  Jesse^s  Gieanings : 
**  The  next  interesting  tree,  bowever,  at  Windsor,for  there  can  be  littledoubt 
of  its  idendty,  is  the  celebrated  Hmie^s  Oak.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story  pre- 
valent  in  the  neighbourhood  respecdng  its  destraction.  It  was  stated  to  have 
been  felied  by  command  of  his  late  mijesty,  Oeoree  111.,  about  fifty  ^ears 
ago  (1784),  under  peculiar  drcumstances.  The  whole  story,  the  details  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon,  appeared  so  improbable,  that  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  maccuracy  of  it,  and  nave  now  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.   Herae'8  Oak  is  probably  stitl  stand- 
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ing;  at  least  there  b  a  tree  wbich  some  old  inhabitants  of  '^^dsor  consider 

as  such,  and  which  their  fathers  did  before  them  —  the  best  proof,  perhaps,of 

iu  identity.     In  following  the  footoath  which  leads  from  the  Windsor  road 

to  Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  tne  Little 

Park,  about  half  way  on  the  rigfat,  a  dead 

tree  (of  whiph  Jig,  1588.  is  a  portrait)  may  be 

seen  ciose  to  an  avenue  of  ekns.     This  is 

what  is  pointed  out  as  Heme*8  Oak ;  I  can 

ahnost  fancy  it  the  verv  i)icture  of  death.  Not 

a  leaf,  not  a  particle  of  vitality  appears  about 

it.      The  hunter  must  have  blasted  it.      It 

stretches  out  its  bare  and  sapless  branches, 

like  the  skeleton  arms  of  some  enormous 

giant,  and  is  ahnost  fearful  in  its  decay.  None 

of  the  delightful  associations  connected  with 

it  have  however  vanished,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 

fiuicy  it  as  the  sceneof  Faistaffs  distress,  and 

the  pranks  of  the  *  Merry  Wives.[    Among 

roany  appropriate  passages  which  it  brought 

to  my  recoUection  was  the  following :  — * 

—  *  There  want  not  voMnj  that  do  fnr 
In  deep  of  nlght  to  walk  by  thb  Herne'*  Oak/ 

Its  spectral  branches  might  indeed  deter  many  from  coming  near  it,  *  'twixt 
twelve  and  one.' 

"  The  footpath  which  leads  across  the  park  is  stated  to  have  passed  in  former 
times  dose  to  Heme*s  Oak.  The  path  is  now  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and 
was  probably  fdtered  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury.  I  was  glad  to 
find  *  a  pit  hard  bv,'  where  '  Nan  and  her  troop  of  fairies,aad  the  Welch  devil 
Evans,*  migbt  ail  have  *  couch'd/  without  beine  perceived  by  the  *  fat  Windsor 
stag'  when  he  spake  like  *  Heme  the  hunter.  The  pit  above  alluded  to  has 
recently  had  a  few  thoms  planted  in  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  near 
the  oak,  with  the  diversion  of  the  footpath,  seems  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
tree,  in  addition  to  the  traditions  respecting  it : — 

*  Thtre  b  an  old  tale  soet,  that  Heme  the  huntcr, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Wiodior  Forest, 
Doch  all  tbe  winter  tlme,  at  ftiU  mldnlght, 
Walk  Tound  about  an  oak,  with  great  rass'<i  homt, 
And  there  he  blaatt  the  tree.* 

The  last  acora,  I  believe,  which  was  found  on  Herne's  Oak  was  given  to  the 
hite  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Richmond,  and  was  planted  by  him  on  his  estate 
in  Wales,  whefe  it  now  flourishes,  and  has  a  suitable  inscripdon  near  it.  I 
have  reason  to  thiiriL  that  8ir  David  Dundas  never  entertained 
a  doubt  of  the  tree  l  have  referred  to  being  Heme's  Oak,  and 
he  had  tbe  best  opportunides  of  ascertaining  it.  In  digging 
holes  near  the  tree  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pre- 
sent  fence  round  it,  sereral  old  coins  were  found,  as  if  tney 
had  been  deposited  there  as  future  memorials  of  the  interest 

this  tree  had  ezcited."    (Jeste*t  Glean.  in  Nat.  HisL,  2d  s.,    ^ 

p.  117.)  By  others  another  tree  was  said  to  be  Heme'8  Oak,  1589 

of  which^.  1589.  is  a  portrait  taken  firom  nature  some  years  ago.  This  tree, 
wtiich  no  longer  exists,  had  been  in  a  decaying  state  for  more  than  lialf  a 
century  before  our  drawing  was  made. 

BuAmghamthire,  The  large  oak  at  Wootton  {fig.  1590.)  is,  probably,  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Endand.  Its  tmnk  measures  25  ft.  in  drcumference  at  1  h. 
from  the  ground ;  and  at  the  height  of  12  ft.  it  divides  into  four  laree  limbs, 
the  prindpal  of  which  is  15  ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  above  90  fl.  higb,  and 
coyers  an  arcsa  of  150  h.  in  diameter  with  its  branches.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  tree  is  the  breadth  of  its  head,  occasioned  by  the  enormous  siie 
of  its  limbs ;  which  gives  tt  so  completely  the  character  of  the  oak,  that 
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not  eveii  the  most 
ftupefficial  observ- 
er  coiild  everfor  a 
moment  mistake  it 
for  any  other  tree. 
Tbe  Chandos  Oak 
(see  fig.  1601.9  in 
p.1763.)»  tfaough 
it  has  nearly  as 
lai]ge  a  head,  has 
more  the  charac-  \ 
ter  of  a  spreading  J 
beech  tree;  and 
theHbberton  Oak 
(see  fig.  1587.  in 

E.  1745.),  though 
ifher,ismoreiSLe 
an  English  ehn.  The  Wootton  Oak  has  all  the  attributes  of  beauty,  dignity, 
anil  majesty,  usually  siven  to  the  oak  tree ;  it  once  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
for  3st  of  Bem  Wood,  which  was  a  £EiYOurite  hunting  ground  of  Edward  the 
Caafessor.  **  This  forest  was  at  that  time  infested  by  a  wiid  boar,  which  was 
at  last  slain  by  a  huntsman  named  Nigel,  whom  the  king  rewarded  for  this 
ser>ice  by  the  grant  of  some  lands,  to  be  held  by  a  hom ;  a  mode  of  liverv 
common  in  those  days."  {Laudet^t  Gilpm,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.)  Thb  hom  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Aubr^  family,  to  whom  it  has  descended  by  the  femai^ 
line  from  that  of  Nigel.  "  The  Chenies  Oak,"  Professor  Bumet  (Eidoden^ 
dron,  pl.  2^  tells  us,  *'  is  an  oid  tree,  which  was  ^oinf  to  deca^  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but,  a  farm-yard  being  estabhshed  in  its  vicinity,  it  has 
revived,  from  the  manure  having  sunk  down  to  its  roots,  and  lias  now  several 
heaithy  and  flourishing  branches.  Tradition  traces  it  beyond  the  Norman 
Conquest.'*  (Amcpiu  Quer.,  fol.  2.) 

Chethire,  The  SL  Jameii  Chrordcle,  No.  5038.,  states  that  an  oak  was  felled, 
a  few  days  before,  at  Morley  in  Cheshire,  which  produced  upwards  of  1000  ft. 
of  measurable  dmber.  It  girted  42  ft.,  and  one  branch  contained  200  ft.  of  solid 
timber.  Its  existence  coidd  be  traced  back  for  800  years ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  England.  As  aproof  of  this,  it  may  be  added» 
that  the  hollow  tmnk  had,  for  some  years  before  it  was  cut  down,  been  used  for 
housing  cattle.  It  is  said  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  once  dined  beneath 
its  shade.  (Mari.  MUl,,  art.  Qudrcus.)  The  Forest  of  Deiamere,  in  this  oountyy 
contains  many  fine  oaks.  In  this  forest  ^  Edelfleda,  a  Merdan  princess, 
founded  a  litUe  town  for  her  retirement,  which  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Happy  City.  The  site  is  stili  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  the 
Forest.**  (Gi^nn,)  The  Combermere  Oaks,  at  Combermere  Abbey,  near  Nant* 
wich,  are  very  fine  old  trees.  One  of  these  (Q.  peduncuika)  is  71  ft.  hi^» 
and  the  trunk  drts  37  ft.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  another  (Q,  sessUi- 
flora)  is  65  ft.  high,  and  has  a  tmnk  28  fL  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  firom  the 
ground.  The  latter  is  quite  hollow ;  and  the  inside,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a 
room,  will  hold  twelve  people.  Both  these  trees  were  described  as  old  trees 
^hen  the  abbey  and  demesne  were  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Combermere,  Sir  6.  Cotton,  who  was  steward  of  the  household  to  Henrv 
VIII.,  in  1633.  There  is  another  old  tree  on  an  island  in  the  lake»  which 
is  stili  in  a  growin^  state,  and  which  is  80ft.  Iiigh,  girting  24  ft.;  and  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  head  is  75  ft. 

Devonshhre,  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  was  formerly  of  great  extent ;  and  in 
it,  at  Crockera  Tor,  was  the  seat  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Stannerics.  The 
forest  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  but  the  moor  sdll  extends  about  20  miies 
by  1 1  miles,  and  wolves  were  found  on  it  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.  The  appearance  of  Dartmoor  is  rendered  very  picturesaue,  fixim  the 
abmpt  eminences,  crowned  with  huge  piies  of  stones,  and  callea  Tors,  which 
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are  found  in  different  parts  of  it.  Crockem  Tor,  which  we  have  mentioned 
abovey  is  one  of  the  most  remariLable  of  them,  and  is  thus  described  by  Car- 
rington: — 

**  NoC  always  Uiu« 

Have  hoTer'd,  Crockern,  o'er  thj  leaile«  tcalp 
The  lUenoe  and  Uie  soUtnde  which  now 


I  Uie  CTUsbM  fplriU ;  for  I  itaod 
^hert  oncc  Uie  ftUien  of  Uie  foreit  beld 
fAn  Iron  race)  Uie  parliament  that  gave 
The  forest  law.    Ye  lcgislaton,  nuried 
In  lapt  of  modem  luxury,  rerere 
The  venerable  spot,  where  timply  dad, 
And  breathing  roountaln  brecMt,  ttemly  late 
The  bardy  mountain  coundl.'* 

Near  this  spot»  tradition  says,  were  anciently  some  old  oaks,  under  which 
the  Britons  heid  their  courts  of  judicature  previously  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans ;  and  under  which  the  comerence  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons 
took  place,  after  which  the  hitter  gave  up  the  kingdom,  and  retired  into 
Wales.    The  oak  trees,  though  the  place  is  still  calicSl  Wbtman'8,  or  Wdch* 
man's,  Wood,  have  lon^  since  been  cut  down,  though  there  are  still  some 
huge  gnarled  stumps  amidstiooserocks  of  granite;  and  on  their  decayed  tops, 
thoms, brambles, &c.,  are shooting forth, formingaitogether  a  most  erotesque 
appearance.  (See  Mart.  Miil,,  art.  Woods.)    These  distorted  and  stunted 
remains,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Borrer,  are  ali  Q.  pedunculita ;  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  appearance  from  the  engraving  given  of  them  by 
Burt,  in  his  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  Carrington^t  Dartmoor,    The  trees 
in  this  wood  are  now  none  of  them  above  7  ft.  l^^h,  though  their  trunks  are 
more  than  10  fL  in  circumference.    For  the  followine  account  of  this  remark- 
abie  wood  we  are  indebted  to  W.  Borrer,  Esq. :— •*  Wistman's  Wood  is  still 
in  existence.    It  is  something  more  than  a  mue  north  of  Two-Bridges,  near 
the  centre  of  Dartmoor,  where  it  forms  a  narrow  stripe,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at 
least  in  length,  aiong  the  westem  slope  of  a  liill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a 
mounudn  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  West  Dart.    On  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  are  the  Little  Bee  and  the  two  Longaford  Tors  (the  Ghreat  Lon^ord 
being  a  building-place  of  the  raven) ;  and  the  Crockem  Tor,  interestmg  to 
antiquaries,  is  on  a  lower  part  a  little  to  the  south^east.    A  few  of  the  trees 
are  scattered;  but  by  far  tne  preater  part  are  packed,  as  it  were,  amonf  the 
low  blocks  of  granite  tliat  lie  m  abundance  oo  the  hill  side ;  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  stems  reclining  in  the  spaces  between  the  rocks,  and  formed  into  an 
undistinguisliable  mass  with  them  by  a  tliick  mat  of  mosses  and  lichens,  of 
which  the  An6modon  curtipendulum,  bearinff  its  very  rare  capsules  in  profu- 
sion,  contributes  a  large  proportion.    I  did  not  observe  stems  of  any  laige 
nze,  butthey  display  incontestable  marks  of  great  antiquity.    The  branches 
rise  a  very  few  feet  above  the  rocks,  and 
their  twigs  are  very  short,  yet  I  found  on 
them  a  tolerably  vigorous  crop  of  leaves 
and  acoms."  (  W.  BA  Meav/s  Oak  {fig. 
1591.)  is  also  on  Dartmoor.     Ouren- 
mving  is  taken  from  a  drawing  (kindly 
lent  to  us  by  W.  Borrer,  Esq.)  which  was 
made  in  1833.     The  tree  (which  is  stag- 
h«uied)  is  about  50  ft.  high ;  the  trunk,  % 
which    is    27  ft.  in    circumference,  is  -^ 
holiow,  and  it  has  held  nine   persons 
at  one  time.      Ttiis  oak   is  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  King 

John.  The  Flitton  Oak  {fig,  1592.)  stands  smeiy  on  a  spot  where  three 
roads  meet,  on  an  estate  bdonging  to  tlie  Earl  of  Morley,  in  the  parish 
of  North  Molton.  It  is  suppoMd  to  be  1000  years  oid;  and,  withm  the 
memory  of  man,  it  was  nearly  twice  its  present  heiffht,  whiich  is  now  about 
45  ft.  It  is  33ft.  in  circumferenoe  at  about  l  ft.  from  the  ^und;  and  at 
about  7  ft.  it  divides  into  eight  enormous  limbs.    The  spedes  is  Q.  sessiiifldnu 
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The  Staple  mil  Oak,  iti  tlie  c 
county,  on  the  property  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Somerset,  is  of  ^reat  a^, 
and  has  a  trunk  37  (t,  6  in.  in  cir- 
cumference.    "  At  Weare  Oiffbrd»  j 
there  is  a  curious  old  oak,  the  cir-  . 
cumference  of  which,  at  1  ft.  from  " 
the  ground,  is  27  ft.  9  in. ;  and  the 
heM  of  which  covers  a  space  the 
diameter  of  which  is  93  ft.    The 
heieht  is  now  between  30  ft.  and 

40  n. ;  but,  as  the  top  has  been  broken  off  by  storms,  this  afibrds  no  criterion 
as  to  its  original  hei^t.  The  tnmk  is  hoUow  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  tree 
appears  some  centuries  older  than  anv  other  near  it."    (£.) 

Dortetshire.  Not  fer  from  Blandford,  Oilpin  observes,  there  **  stood  yery 
latdy  a  tree  known  by  the  name  of  Damory's  Oak.  About  fiTe  or  sxx  centuries 
ago,  it  was  probably  in  a  state  of  maturit^.'*  It  measured  68  ft.  in  drcum- 
fiu^nce  at  the  gcoupd^  and  17  ft.  aboye  it  was  16  ft.  in  girt.  As  this  im- 
mense  trunk  decayed»  it  became  hollow,  forming  a  cavity  15  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft. 
high,  capable  of  hoiding  20  men.  During  the  dvil  wars,  and  till  afber  the 
Restoration»  this  cave  was  inhabtted  by  an  old  man,  who  sold  ale  in  it.  A 
violent  storm,  in  1703,  greatly  ii\jured  this  venerable  oak,  and  destroyed  many 
of  its  noblest  limbs ;  however,  40  years  after,  it  was  stili  so  stately  a  ruiny  that 
some  of  its  branches  were  75  ft.  high,  and  extended  72  ft.  from  the  bole.  **  In 
1755,  when  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood,  it  was  sold  for  14/."  (See 
Hutchhu*i  AccourU  of  Dortetthire,  vol.  i.,  with  a  print  of  the  tree.)  In  this 
county  was  White  Hart  Forest,  so  called  from  Henry  III,  having  h^  hunted 
a  beautifui  white  hart,  and  spared  its  life.  The  forest  was  afterwards  called 
Blackmoor ;  and  LosePs  Wood,  mentioned  by  Gilbert  White  in  his  Hitiory  of 
Selbome^  wfaich,  he  says,  was  on  the  Blackmoor  estate,  probably  formed  part 
of  it.  Most  of  the  oaks  in  this  grove  (Lo6eI's  Wood)  were  of  peculiar  growth, 
and,  for  some  purposes,  of  great  value.  They  were  tall  and  taper,  like  to ;  but 
Btanding  close  toffether,  they  had  very  small  heads,  only  a  little  brush,  widiout 
•ny  larffe  limbs.  Miany  of  these  trees  were  60  ft.  long,  without  any  bougfa,  and 
oniy  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  smallest  end.  In  the  centre  of  this  grove  grew 
the  Raven  Oak,  **  which,  though  sfaapely  and  tall  on  tfae  wfaole,  bulged  out  into 
a  large  excrescence  about  tfae  middle  of  tfae  stem.  On  tfais  oak  a  pair  of 
ravens  faad  fixed  tfaeir  residence  for  sucfa  a  series  of  years,  tfaat  it  was  distin- 
guisfaed  bv  tfae  title  of  tfae  Raven  Tree.  Many  were  tfae  attempts  of  tfae 
nei^bounng  youtfas  to  get  at  tfais  eyry  :  tfae  difficulty  only  wfaetted  tfaeir 
inclinations ;  and  eacfa  was  ambitious  of  surmountin^  tfae  arduous  task ;  but, 
when  they  arrived  at  tfae  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  m  tfaeir  way,  and  was  so 
&r  bevond  tfaeir  grasp,  tfaat  tfae  most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  adcnow- 
ledged  tfae  undertaking  to  be  too  faazardous.  So  tfae  ravens  built  on  nest 
after  nest  in  perfect  security,  till  tfae  fatal  day  arrived  wfaen  tfae  tree  was  to  be 
feiled.  It  was  in  the  montfa  of  February,  wfaen  tfae  ravens  usually  sit ;  and 
tfae  dam  was  upon  faer  nest.  Tfae  saw  was  applied  to  tfae  but ;  wedges 
were  inserted  in  the  opening ;  tfae  woods  ecfaoed  to  the  heavv  blows  of  the 
beetle  and  tfae  mallet,  and  tfae  tree  nodded  to  its  fidl :  yet  still  tfae  dam  sate 
on.  At  last,  wfaen  the  tree  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  firom  faer  nest ;  and, 
tfaougfa  faer  matemal  aflection  merited  a  better  fiite,  sfae  was  wfaipped  by  tfae 
boughs  which  brougfat  faer  dead  to  tfae  ground."  (Brown'8  edit.  of  Whit^t 
Selbome,  p.  6.) 

Tfae  Great  Oak  at  Stockbridge  stands  on  part  of  tfae  estate  of  Robert 
Gordon,  Est^.,  of  Leweston,  witfain  a  few  yards  of  tfae  tumpike-road.  Tfais 
oak,  tfaough  it  faas  stood  tfaere  several  centuries,  b  in  perfect  faealtfa,  witfa  a 
well-formed  faead.  The  trunk  is  22ft.  in  drcumference,  heigfat  52  ft.,  and 
diameter  of  tfae  faead  95  ft.  One  of  tfae  brancfaes  faas  been  broken  about  10  ft. 
from  the  bole»  apparently  many  years  ago ;  and  the  extremity,  about  25  ft.  or 
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30  ft.  from  the  tree,  now  lies  completely  buried  in  the  ground.  The  tree 
stands  singly  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  on  rising  ground,  and  attracts 
the  notice  of  travellers.  At  Melbury  Park,  there  is  an  old  oak,  called  Billy 
Wilkins,  which  is  50ft.  hieh,  spreads  60  ft.,  and  has  a  trunk  8  ft.  high  before 
it  breaks  into  branches,  wbich  is  30  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  smaUest  part, 
and  37  ft.  at  the  collar.  It  is  a  remarkably  gnarled  knotty  trce,  and  is  called 
by  Mitchell, inhis Dendrologiay  ** as  ciurly,  surly,  knotty  an  old  monster  as  can 
be  conceived ;"  though  for  marble-grained  ftimiture,  he  adds,  it  wouid  seil  at 
a  guinea  per  fbot. 

Euex.  The  Fairlop  Oak  stood  in  an  open  space  of  Hfdnault  Forest.  **  The 
circumference  of  its  trunk,  near  the  ground,  was  48  ft. ;  at  3  ft.  high,  it  measured 
36  ft.  round;  and  the  short  bole  divided  into  11  vast  branches,  not  in 
the  horizontal  manner  usual  in  the  oak,  but  rather  with  the  rise  that  is  more 
generaily  characteristic  of  the  beech.     Tbese  boughs,  several  of  which  were 


from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  in  girt,  oven^reEui  an  area  300  ft.  in  circuit;  and  for 
many  years  a  ftiir  was  held  beneath  their  shade,  no  booth  of  which  was  al- 
lowed  to  extend  be^rond  it.  This  celebrated  fesdval  owed  its  origin  to  the 
eccentricity  of  Daniel  Day,  commonly  called  '  Good  Day,*  who,  about  1720, 
was  wont  to  invite  his  ftiends  to  dine  with  him,  the  first  Friday  in  July,  on  beans 
and  bacon,  under  this  venerable  tree.  From  this  circumstance  becoming  known, 
the  public  were  attracted  to  thespot;  and  about  1725  the  fair  above  mentioned 
was  established,  and  was  held  for  many  years  on  the  2d  of  July  in  each  year. 
Mr.  Day  never  failed  to  provide  annuaJly  several  sacks  of  beans,  which  he 
distributed,  with  a  propomonate  quantity  of  bacon,  from  the  hoUowed  trunk 
of  the  oak,  to  the  crowds  assembled.  The  project  of  its  patron  tended 
greatlv,  however,  to  iniure  his  favourite  tree ;  and  the  or^es  annually  cele- 
brated  to  the  honour  of  the  Fairlop  Oak,  yearly  curtailed  it  of  its  fiur  pro. 
portions.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  rorsyth's  composition  was  applied  to  the 
decaved  branches  of  this  tree,  to  preserve  it  from  future  injury ;  probably  by 
the  Hainault  Archery  Society,  who  held  their  meetings  near  it.^  {Lytont,) 
At  this  period»  a  board  was  affixed  to  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree,  with  this 
inscription  :  —  "  Ali  good  foresters  are  requested  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a 
plaster  havins  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds."  (See  Gent,  Mag,  for 
1793,  p.  792. J  Mr.  Day  had  his  coffin  made  of  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree, ' 
which  was  tom  off  in  a  storm;  and,  dying  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  84, 
he  was  buried  in  it  in  Barking  churchyard.  The  persons  assembled  at  the 
fair  frequently  mutilated  the  tree;  and  it  was  severeiy  injured  by  some 
gipsies,  who  made  its  trunk  their  place  of  shelter.  But  the  most  fatai  injury 
it  received  was  in  1805,  from  a  party  of  about  si^ty  cricketers,  who  had  spent 
the  day  under  its  shade,  and  who  carelessly  ieft  a  fire  buming  too  near  its 
tmnk.  The  tree  was  disoovered  to  be  on  fire  about  eiffht  in  the  evening,  two 
hours  afler  the  cricketers  had  left  the  spot ;  and,  thoug^  a  number  of  persons, 
with  buckets  and  pails  of  water,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  fiames,  the 
tree  continued  buraing  till  momiug.  (Gent,  Mag,,  June,  1805,  p.  574.) 
**  The  high  winds  of  February,  1820,"  Professor  Bumet  informs  us, "  stretched 
this  forest  patriarch  on  the  ground,  after  having  endured  the  storms  of  per- 
haps  1000  winters.  Its  remams  were  purchas^  by  a  builder;  and  from  a 
portion  thereof  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  the  new  church,  St.  Pancras, 
were  constmcted :  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  British  oak,  and  will  long 
preserve  the  recollection  of  this  memorable  tree."  (Avum,  Quer ^^(ol,  15.) 

In  Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  or  Takely,  Forest,  near 
the  village  of  Hatfield,  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  oak,  firom  which  the  village  and  forest  derive 
their  name  of  Hatfield  Broad-Oak.  This  tree 
(fg,  1593.),  in  its  present  state,  measures  42  ft.  in 
circumference  at  the  base ;  but,  in  1813,  before  a 
large  portion  of  the  bark  fell  in,  it  was  upwards  of 
60  ft.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tnose  stag- 
headed  trees,  which  are  remarkable  for  tbe  com*  1593 
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porative  shortnets  of  their  tnink  and  branches,  when  compared  with  their 
amaring  strength  and  thickness.  The  exact  age  of  this  tree  is  not  known ; 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  seven  or  eight  centuries.  (See  YoungU  Eaex^ 
voL  iL  p.  136.) 

The  Hempstead  Oak,  near  Saffi^n  Walden,  ia  a  pollard  of  great  age,  and 
has  atrunk  urom  60ft.  to  53ft.  in  circumference. 

FHntMre.  The  Shord^y  Oak  {fig.  1594.,  from  a 
drawing  sent  to  us  bjy  W.  fiowman,  Esq.)  is  a  magni*» 
ficent  ruin.  It  is  evidently  of  very  great  ace,  and  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  at  some  time  struek  witn  lightning. 
It  is  quite  hollow ;  and  its  bare  and  distorted  branches 
have  completdy  the  air  of  a  ^  blasted  tree."  Its  dr- 
cumference,  at  Sft.  from  the  ground,  is  40ft.;  and  at 
5ft.,33ft.  9in.    It  is  51  ft.  high. 

Gloucetterthire,  The  most  cdebrate#oak  in  this 
county  was  the  Boddinston  Oak.  This  tree  grew  in 
a  piece  of  rich  grass  umd,  called  the  Old  Orchard  ^^^ 

Ground,  belonging  to  Boddington  Manor  Farm,  lyinf  near  the  tumpike 
road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury,  in  the  Vaie  of  Oloucester. 
The  sides  of  the  trunk  were  more  upright  than  those  of  large  trees  generali v ; 
and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  measured  54  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
trunk  becan  to  throw  out  branches  at  about  12ft.  from  tlie  ground;  and 
the  lotal  length  of  the  tree  was  45  ft.  In  1783,  its  trunk  was  formed  into  a 
room,  which  was  wainscoted.  Marshall,  writing  in  that  year,  states  that 
it  appeared  to  have  been  formerly  flimished  with  iaige  arms,  but  that  theo 
the  largest  limb  extended  only  84  ft.  from  the  bole.  The  trunk,  he  adds,  "  is 
**  about  12ft.  ia  diameter;  aad  the greatest  height  of  the  branches,  bv  estnmi- 
don,  45  ft.  The  stem  is  quite  hoUow,  being»  near  the  ffround,  a  perfect  shell, 
and  formiiig  a  capadous  well-sized  room,  which  at  the  floor  measures,  one 
way,  more  Uian  16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  hollowness»  however,  contracts  up- 
wards,  and  forms  itself  into  a  natund  dome>  so  that  no  light  is  admitted  except 
at  the  door,  and  at  an  aperture»  or  window»  at  the  side.  It  is  sdll  perfectiy 
aUve  and  fruitful,  having  this  year  ( 178S)  a  fine  crop  of  acoms  upon  it.  It  is 
observable  in  this  (as  we  bdieve  it  is  in  most  old  trees),  that  its  leaves  are 
remarkably  smail ;  not  larger,  in  general,  than  the  leaves  of  the  hawthora." 

iPl.  and  Rur.  Or.,  ii.  p.  300.)  Thfs  oak  was  burot  down,  either  by  accident  or 
esign,  m  1790;  and  m  1807  there  was  only  a  smaU  part  of  its  trunk  remain- 
ing,  which  had  escaped  the  fire.  (See  Hudg^t  Survey  of  Glaucettertkire, 
p.  242.) 

At  Razies  Bottom,  near  Ashwick,  says  Professor  Buraet,  were  growing,  a 
few  years  ago,  three  fine  oaks,  called  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of 
Oloucester.  The  King  Oak  was  28  fL  8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  coUar ;  and 
about  18  ft  as  the  averaffe  girt  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  where  the  trunk  bcsan 
to  throw  out  branches.  The  Queen  Oak,  which  girted  34  ft.  at  the  base,  bad 
a  clear  cylindrical  stem  of  SOft  high,  and  16ft.  in  circumference  aU  the  way; 
bearing  two  tree-Uke  branches,  eaJch  extending  40  ft  beyond  the  bole,  and 
girting  at  the  base  8ft. ;  containing  in  aU  680ft  of  measurable  timbor.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  dear  trank,  25  fL  high,  averaging  14  ft.  in  girt 

Hamptkire.  GUpin  gives  the  foUowing  acoount  of  some  celebrated  trees  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  first  of  these  was  the  tree  near  which  WilUam  Rufus 
was  slain,  and  from  which,  according  to  the  legend,  a  druid  waraed  him,  some 
years  previouslv,  of  his  fiite ;— ^  Ldand  tells  us,  and  Camden  afler  him,  that 
the  dea^  of  Kufus  happened  at  a  place  caUed  Tbrougham,  near  wbich  a 
chapel  was  erected."  Tne  chapel  haiB  perished,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
place  is  not  now  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  New  Forest,  The 
tree  has  aiso  decayed ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  spot,  a  triangular  stone  was  erected  on  it  by  Lord  Dela- 
ware,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  ndghbouring  lodges ;  on  the  three  sides  of 
which  were  the  foUowing  inscriptions  : — **  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  on  which 
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an  anrow,  sbot  by  8ir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  stag,  glanced  and  struck  King 
WilHam  II.,  sumamed  Rafus,  on  the  breast,  of  which  atroke  he  inatandy 
died,'on  the  2d  of  Au^ust,  1100.'*  "<  King  William  II.  being  thus  slain, 
was  laid  in  a  cart  belongmg  to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from  hence  to  Win- 
diester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city."  "  That  the  spot 
where  an  event  so  memorable  happened  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown, 
this  stone  was  set  up  bv  John  Lord  Delaware,  who  has  seen  the  tree  growing 
in  thia  place.'*  (O^pmU  Foretl  Soen,^  i.jp.  167.)  This  stone  was  erected  in 
1745 ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  oak  was  paled  round 
by  that  monarch*»  command«  in  order  to  its  preservation.  This  tree  appears  to 
have  blossomed  at  Christmas,  like  the  Cadenham  Oak,  mentioned  below. 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  aboot  three  miles  from  Lyndhurst,  is  another  of  the 
remarkable  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  This  tree,  which  buds  everv  year  at, 
Christmas,  is  mendoned  by  Camden.  **  Having  often  heard  of  this  cmk," 
sa^s  Oilpin,  **  l  took  a  ride  to  see  it  on  tfae  29th  of  December,  1781.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  among  several  other  oaks,  surrounded  by  a  little  forest 
stream,  winding  round  a  knoU  on  which  they  stood.  It  is  a  tall  straight 
plant,  of  no  great  age,  and  apparently  vigorous,  except  that  its  top  has  been 
mjured,  from  which  several  branches  issue  in  the  form  of  pollard  snoots.  It  . 
was  entirely  bare  of  leaves,  as  ftur  as  I  could  discem,  when  I  saw  it,  and  un- 
distinguishable  finom  the  other  oaks  in  its  neigfabourhood ;  except  tfaat  its 
bark  seemed  ratfaer  smoother»  occasioned,  I  apprehended,  only  by  frequent  > 
climbing.  Ibving  had  tfae  account  of  its  earlv  btidding  confirmed  on  the  spot, 
I  engaged  one  Bi&Dfaael  Lawrence»  wbo  kept  tfae  Wfaite  Hart,  a  small  aiefaouse 
in  tfae  neigfabourfaood,  to  send  me  some  of  tfae  leaves  to  Vicar*s  Hill  as  soon 
as  tfaey  sfaould  appear.  Tfae  man,  wfao  faad  not  tfae  least  doubt  about  the 
matter,  kept  fais  word,  and  sent  me  several  twigs  on  tfae  5tfa  of  January,  1782, 
a  few  hours  af^er  tfaey  faad  been  gatfaered.  The  leaves  were  fiurly  expanded, 
and  about  1  in.  in  length.  From  some  of  the  buds  two  leaves  had  unsheathed 
tfaemselves,  but,  in  jeneral,  onlv  one."  (For.  Scen.^  i.  p.  171.)  One  of  the 
^oung  trecs  raised  from  tfan  oek  at  Bubtrode  was  not  only  in  leaf,  but  faad 
its  flower  buds  perfectly  formed,on  December  21.  1781 ;  so  tbat  tfais  property 
of  comii^  early  into  leaf  had  been  communicated  to  its  of&pring.  **  The 
eariy  spring  of  tfae  Cadenham  Oak,*'  Oilpin  condnues,  *'  is  of  very  short  du- 
ration.  Tne  buds,  afler  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  fiutfaer  progress,  but 
immediately  sfarink  from  the  season,  and  die.  The  tree  continues  torpid,  like 
otfaer  deciduous  trees,  during  tfae  remainder  of  tfae  winter,  and  vegetates 
again  in  the  spring,  at  the  uaual  season.*'  Wfaen  **  in  full  leaf  in  tfae  niiddle 
of  summer,  it  app^ued,  botfa  in  its  form  and  foliage,  exactly  like  other  oaks.** 
(I6id.,  p.  174.*)  Another  tree,  Mrith  the  same  property  of  early  germination, 
has  been  found  near  the  spot  where  Rufu8*8  monument  stands.  Tbis  seems 
to  autfaenticate  Camden's  account  of  tfae  deatfa  of  tfaat  prince ;  for  fae  speaks 
of  tfae  premature  vegetation  of  tbe  tree  against  wbicfa  Tyrrell^s  arrow 
glanced;  and  tfais  may  be  one  of  its  descendants.  (See  Camden^i  Account  of 
the  New  Forest.) 

Tfae  Bentl^  Oak,  in  Uolt  Forest,  according  to  a  lctter  from  R.  Marsfaam» 
Esq.,  in  tfae  Bath  Sodety^t  Papert,  was,  in  1759,  34  ft.  in  circumference  at 
7  f^.  from  t|ie  ground,  and  was  found,  20  years  afWrwards  (viz.  in  1778),  to 
faave  increased  only  faaif  an  incfa.  Mr.  Marsfaam  accounts  for  taking  the 
measure  so  far  fi*om  the  ground,  by  mentioning  that  there  was  an  excres- 
cence  about  5  f%.  or  6  ft.  hi^,'whicfa  would  faave  rendered  tfae  measure  unfair. 
At  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Gilpin  observes,  there  was,  some  years  ago,  **  a  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  veffetation.  The  main  stem  of  an  oek  arose  in 
contact  witfa  a  part  of  tfae  w  J^  wfaicfa  was  entire,  and  extended  one  of  its 
principal  limbs  along  tfae  summit  of  it.  Tfais  limb,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  parent  tree,  finding  a  fissure  in  tfae  wall,  in  which  there  might 
probably  be  some  deposit  of  soil,  sfaot  a  root  tfarougfa  it  into  the  earth. 
Thence  shooting  up  a^n  througb  another  part  of  the  wall,  it  formed  a  new 
stem,  as  large  as  the  onginal  tree;  and  fironi  tnis  proceeded  anotfaer  faorizontal 
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branch  like  the  fonner.  In  a  great  storm,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1781,  both 
the  wall  and  the  tree  were  blown  down  together."  (GUpin,) 

Mr.  South,  in  the  Btiih  Society  Papert^  tells  us  that  in  the  New  Forest  there 
was  an  oak,  which  was  fetted  in  1768,  called  the  Langley  Oak,  the  trunk  of 
which,  after  it  was  cut  down  and  barked,  measured  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  tfae 
base,  and  18  fl.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  20  ft.,  which  was  the  length  of 
the  bole.    The  head  was  all  knees  and  crooks,  and  the  branches  extended 
about  40  ft.  from  the  tree  on  everv  side.  The  timber  was  perfectiy  sound,  and 
the  tree  was  in  a  growing  state  when  it  was  cut  down. 
"  hle  of  Wight.    Nunwell  Park  afTords  examples  of  several  oaks  which 
are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  where  thev  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  at  the 
time  tne  grant  of  the  park  was  made  by  >^iUiam  the  Ck>nqueror  to  theances- 
tor  of  Sir  William  Oglander,  one  of  the  Norman  in- 
vaders,  and  from  whose  family  the  possession  has  never  ^ 
lapsed.  (Amcm,  Qucr,,  fol.  18.)  ' 

Herefordshire,     The  Moccas  Park  Oak  (^.1595.),  * 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wve,  is  36  f^.  in  drt  at  3fl.'  hrom 
the  ground.    It  is  hoilow  in  the  trunk ;  but  its  head, 

though  much  injured  by  time  and  storms,  is  bushy  and  Tkq^^" 

leafy.  ^^^^ 

Hert/ordshire.    The  Great  Oak,  at  Panshanger  (JSg.  1596.),  growing  on  the 
estate  of  Earl  Cowper,  is,  as  Strutt  observes,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  oak  tree 
in  its  prime.    Though  upwards  of  250  years  old,  ana 
though  it  has  been  called  the  Gh*eat  Oak  for  more 
than  a  century,  it  yet  appears  '^even  now  to  have 
scarcelv  reached  its  meridian  :  the  waving  lightness  of 
its  feathery  branches,  dipping  down  to  the  very  ground, 
the  straightness  of  its  stem,  and  the  redundancy  of  its 
foliage,  give  it  a  character  the  opposite  of  antiquity,  i 
and  fit  it  for  the  sequestered  and  cultivated  pleasure-  ^ 

erounds  in  which  it  stands."  (Syh,  JBrit,,  p.  7.)    The      ^^:..,,i_^ 

huee  oak  near  Theobald^s,  commonly  called  Goff'8  . 

Osuc,  is  32  f^.  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground. 

It  gives  its  name  to  an  inn  close  by,  from  the  door  of  which  it  assumes  a 

most  imposine  appearance.     In  one  of  the  rooms  there  b  the  fiffure  of  this 

oak,  and  stuck  tnereon  the  following  printed  account :  —  **  This  tree  was 

planted  a.d.  1066,  by  Sir  Theodore  Godfrey,  or  Goffby,  who  came  ovcr 

with  William  the  Conqueror."  (See  Amom,  Quer,,  fol.  18.) 

Kent,    There  are  three  fine  oaks  at  Fredville,  in  the  parish  of  Newington, 
in  thb  county.    The  Majesty  Oak  (Jig,  1597.),  at  8  ft.  from  ground,  exceeds 
28  fl.  in  girt ;  and  it  contains  above  1 400  h,  of  timber.   Stately 
(Jig,  1598.)  has  a  clear  stem  70  fl.  high,  and  18  ft.  in  rirt  at 

-   "-  4  h,  from  the  cround.  Beauty     i 

is  not  so  high,  and  is  only    ' 

16f^.  in  girt  at  4fl.  from  the 

^  ^  ground.    Fisher^s  Oak,  about 

17  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Tunbridge  Road,  is  said  by 
Martyn  to  have  been  of  enor-    ? 
mous  bulk.    The  part  of  the   ^ 
lovi  .        trunk  now  remaimng  is  24  ft.   ^ 

in  compass.  When  King  James  made  a  progress  that  way, 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  his  scholars, 
dressed  in  oaken  garlands,  came  out  of  this  tree  in  great  ^^^® 

numbers,  and  entertained  the  king  with  an  oration.  There  is  a  tradition  at 
Tunbrid^  Wells,  that  13  men,  on  horseback,  were  once  sheltered  within  this 
tree.  Su*  Philip  Sydney*s  Oak,  at  Penshurst  (Jig,  1599.),  is  thus  mendoned 
by  Ben  Jonson  :  — 


*  That  taller  treep  of  which  the  nut  was  sct 
At  hif  great  birth,  where  all  the-Muic*  met.'* 
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A  report  existing  that  this  tree  bad  been  cut  down, 

we  wrote  to  Lord  De  LTsle  ou  the  sutject,  and 

are  infonned  by  His  Lordship  that  tfae  tree  is  in 

nearly  the  same  state  as  when  drawn  by  Strutt 

(from  whose  piate  our  fig,  1599.  is  a  reduced 

copyX  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  a  large 

bougn.      The    circumference,  at  3ft.  from  tbe 

eround,  is  30  ffc.     Lord  De  L*Isle  adds  that  he 

nas  no  doubt  "  that  the  date  of  the  tree  is  anterior 

to  the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  although  it  is  ^^^^ 

certain  that  this  oak  (wnich  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bear's  Oak,  from  the 

familv  bearings)  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Walier.** 

merioneUuhire,  The  Nannau  Oak,  which  was  biown  down  in  1813,  measured 
27  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  and  bad  for  centuries  been  celebrated  among  the 
Welsh  as  the  Hobgoblin'8  HoUow  Tree,  *«  Dderwn  Ceubren  yr  Ellyil."  This 
celebrated  tree  was  also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Spirifs  Blasted  Tree, 
and  the  Haunted  Oak.  The  legend  respecting  it  is,  that  Howel  Sele,  a 
Welsh  chieftain,  and  Lord  of  Mannau,  was  privately  slain  in  a  hunting 
quarrel  by  his  cousin  Owen  Olendower,  and  his  friend  Maddoc.  The  body, 
in  which  Ufe  was  not  yet  extinct,  was  hidden  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  tree 
by  the  murderers.  Owen  retumed  in  haste  to  his  stronghold,  Glendewwrdry. 
Howel  was  sought  fof,  but  in  vain ;  and,  though  groans  and  hollow  sounds 
were  heard  proceeding  from  the  tree,  no  one  thought  of  lookine  in  it.  After 
a  lapse  of  years,  Owen  Glendower  died,  and  on  his  deathbed  enjoined  his 
companion  Maddoc  to  reyeal  the  truth  :  he  did  so,  and  the  skeleton  of  Howel 
was  discovered  upright  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  still,  according  to  the 
legend,  grasping  a  rusty  sword  in  its  bony  hand.  A  ballad  on  this  subject, 
bv  Mr.  Warrington,  is  printed  in  the  notes  to  Scott's 
Marmion.  This  celebrated  oak  "  stood  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  of  Nannau  Park,  who,  after 
its  fall,  had  a  variety  of  utensils  manufactured  from  its 
wood,  which  was  of  a  beautifiil  dark  colour,  approachinff  to 
ebony  ;  and  there  is  scarcelv  a  house  in  Dolgeily  that  does 
not  contain  an  engraving  of  this  venerable  tree,  framed  in 
iU  wood.**  {Sat,  Mag,,  1832,  p.  50.)  Fig.  1600.  is  a  re- 
duced  copy  of  the  engravin^  of  this  tree  in  the  Saturday 
Magaxme,  which  is  there  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  ' 
drawing  made  of  it  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  only  a  few 
hours  before  it  fell. 

Mtddletex.    The  Chandos  Oak  {Jig.  1601.)  stands  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
at  Michendon  House,  near  Southgate,  and  is  about  60  fr.  nigh.     The  head 
covers  a  space  the  diameter  of 
wiiich  measures  about  118ft.; 
the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  1  fr. 
from  the  ground,  is  18  fr.  3  in. 
It  has  no  large  limbs;  but,  when 
in    fuli    foliage,  **  its  boughs 
bending   to    the    earth,  with  ^ 
almost  artificiai  regularity  of 
form,  and  ecpidistance  from 
each  other,  ^ve  it  the  appear-  ' 
ance  of  a  gigantic  tent.      It 
forms,  indeed,  **  a  magnificent 
living  canopy,  impervious  to  the  day.**  (Strutt,) 

Norfblk.  The  Merton  Oak  {fig.  1602.)  stands  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Wal- 
singiiam.  It  is  66  fr.  hi^h,  and,  at  the  surfitce  of  the  ground,  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk  is  63  fr.  2  in. ;  at  1  ft.  it  is  46  fr.  1  in. ;  the  trunk  is  18  ft.  6  in.  to 
the  fork  of  the  branches ;  the  largest  limb  is  18  ft.,  and  the  second  16  ft.  in 
circumference.    The  Winfarthing  Oak  is  70  ft.  in  circumference ;  the  trunk 
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quite  hollow,  and  the  cavity  large  enough  to 

hold  at  least  30  persons.     An  arm  was  blown 

offin  1811,  which  contained  2  waggon  loads 

o(  vH>od.  (Aman.  Quer.,^o\.  \^,^    A  drawing 

of  this  tree,  of  which /^.  1603.  is  a  copj,  was 

sent  to  U8  by  Samuef  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Whit- 

tington,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  acoom-  ^ 

panied  by  the  foUowing  obsenrations :  —  *'  Of 

the  age  of  this  remarkable  tree  I  re^et  to  be 

unable  to  giye  any  correct  data.    Jt  is  said  to 

bave  been  called  the  '  Old  Oak'  at  the  time 

of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  upon  what 

authority  I  could  neTer  leam.    Nevertheless, 

the  thing  is  not  impossibie,  if  the  speculations 

of  certain  writers  on  the  a^  of  trees  be  at  all 

his  letters  to  the  Bath  Society  (yol.  x.),  caiculates  that  an  oak  tree  47  ft.  in 

circumference  cannot  be  less  than  1500  years  old;  and  Mr.  Marsham  calcu- 

lates  the  Bentley  Oak,  from  its  girting  34  ft.,  to  be  the  same  age.    Now,  an 

inscription  on  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  Winfarthing 

Oak  ^yes  us  the  following  as  its  dimensions :  — **  This 

oaky  m  drcumference,  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots, 

b  70  ft.;   in  the  middle,  4aft.  1820.**    Now,  I  see  no 

reason,  if  the  size  of  the  rind  is  to  be  any  criterion  of 

age,  wby  the  Winfarthing  shouid  not,  at  least,  equai  the 

Bentley  Oak;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  upwards  of  700 

years  oid  at  the  Conquest ;  an  age  which  might  yery  well  ^^^^ 

justify  its  then  title  of  the  *01d  Oak.*    It  is  now  a  mere  shell  —  a  midity 

ruin,  bleached  to  a  snowy  white ;  but  it  is  magnificent  in  its  decay ;  and  I  do 

wonder  much  that  Mr.  Strutt  should  haye  omttted  it  in  his  otherwise  sads- 

factory  list  of  tree  worthies.    The  only  mark  of  yitality  it  exhibits  is  on  the 

south  side,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  sends  forth  the  few  branches  shown 

in  the  drawinff,  which  eyen  now  occasionally  produce  acoms.     It  is  said  to 

be  yery  mucn  aitered  of  late;  but  I  own  I  did  not  think  so  when  I  saw  it 

about  a  month  ago  (May,  1836);  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  yeteran  is  of 

more  than  40  years'  standing;  an  important  portion  of  my  life,  but  a  mere 

span  o(itt  ownJ*  (GanL  Mag.^  yol.  xri.  p.  586.) 

Norihamptomfure,  This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  are  said 
to  be  suffident  in  themselVes  to  build  more  than  twice  the  number  of  ships 
which  now  compose  the  Biitish  nayy.  There  are,  also,  a  great  number  of  old 
trees  in  this  county;  probabiy  because  the  inland  situation  of  it  rendered  the 
conyeyance  of  timber  to  the  coast  too  expensiye.  Some  of  the  roost  inte- 
resting  of  these  trees  stood  in  Yardley  Chase,  which  was  once  a  part  of  Salcey 
Forest,  thou^h  it  has  been  long  disforested,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton.  fn  Hayley^s  Life  and  Potthumout  Writingt  of 
Willuim  CoujpeTy  at  the  end  of  the  third  yolume,  there  is  an  interesting 
poetic  fragment,  entitled  '*  Yardley  Oak,*'  of  which  the  following  explanation 
is  giyen  in  a  letter  firom  Dr.  Johnson,a  kinsinan  of  the  poet : — '^Among  our  dear 
Cowper's  papers,  I  found  the  following  memorandum :  — '  Yardley  Oak,  in 
girt,  feet  22,  mches  6§.  The  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  feet  28,  inches  5.'  As 
to  the  Yardley  Oak,  it  stands  in  Yardley  Chase,  where  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton  has  a  fine  seat  [Castle  Ashby].  It  was  a  fayourite  walk  of  our  dear 
Cowper ;  and  he  once  carried  me  to  see  that  oak.  I  belieye  it  is  fiye  miles,  at 
least,  firom  Weston  Lodge.  It  is  indeed  a  noUe  tree,  perfectly  sound,  and 
stands  in  an  open  part  of  the  chase,  with  oniy  one  or  two  others  near  it,  so  as 
to  be  seen  to  adyantage.  With  respect  to  the  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  that  is 
<]uite  in  decay  ;  a  poUard,  and  ahnost  hollow.  1  took  an  excrescence  fit>m 
it  in  the  year  179)  ;  and,  if  I  mtstake  not,  Cowper  told  me  it  is  said  to 
haye  been  an  oak  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  This  latter  oak  b  in  the 
road  to  the  former,  but  not  aboye  half  so  ftur  from  Weston  Lodge,  being 
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only  jost  beyond  Killick  and  Dinglederry.    This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about 

tbe  oaka :  they  were  old  acauaintances,  and  great  fayourites,  of  tbe  bard. 

How  rgoieed  I  am  to  bear  tnat  be  bas  immortalised 

one  of  them  in  blank  yene  t    Wbere  could  tbeae  161 

lines  be  bid  ?   Till  tbis  yery  day,  I  neyer  beard  of  tbeir    ^ 

ezistence,  nor  suspected  of  it '  (See  Monihfy  Review   5 

Ibr  July  1804,  p.  249.)  Tbe  noble  oaks,  Goe  and  Magog  i^ 

(JSgt,  1604.  ana  1605.),  stand  in  tbe  same  deme8ne,and  j 

are  aiso  tbe  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Nortbampton,  4 

tbrough  wbose  kindness  they  were  measured  for  us,  in 

August,  1836,  b^  Mr.  Munro,  Hia  Lordsbip'^  forester.  — 

**  Gog  is  a  straigbt  bandaome  tree,  meaauring,  at  1  ft. 

from  tbe  grouncC  33  ft.  1  in.,  and  at  6  ft.,  88  it.  5  in.,  in  circumference.    The 

hei^t  is  72ft.,'and  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  head  83ft.  1  m.     Magog  is  46ft.  6in. 

in  drcumference  at  1  ft.  from  tbe  ground,  and  30  ft.  7  in.  at  6  ft.     It  is  66  ft. 

8in.  bi£h,and  the  beadis  78ft.  in  diameter.    Tbe  

form  of  the  bead  in  botb  trees  is  irregular  and  much 
dilapidated,  particularlj  tbat  of  Magog.    Some  idea 
maybefbrmedof  tbesize  of  tbe  orinnal  headbythe  A 
fiust,  tbat,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  Uie  brancbes  ex-  ^ 
tended  horizontally  57  ft.  from  tbe  bole  of  the  tree.  *^ 
Great  part  of  tbis  brancb  is  now  broken  off.    The 
trunk  of  Magoff  is  much  tbicker,  in  proportion  to  the 
general  $ize  of  the  tree,  than  tbat  of  Gog,  and  it  is 
not  80  straigbt :  indeed,  Maf^  *  wreatbes  bia  old 
fantastic  roots  so  high,'  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 

guish  them  from  the  trunk.  Both  trees  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  and, 
tbouch  tbey  haye  many  dead  branches,  are  ^ret  nearly  coyered  eyery  year  with 
bealthy  deep  green  foliage."  At  the  extremity  of  some  of  the  Itying  branches, 
Mr.  Munro  found  the  ayerage  length  of  tbe  current  year'8  wood  to  be  about 
3)  in.;  and  from  one  of  the  excrescences  (commonly  cailed  warts)  on  the 
trunk  of  Magog  be  took  a  one  year^s  shoot  18  in.  iong.  Both  the  trees  are 
of  tbe  same  species  (Q.  peduncul^ta).  Mr.  Munro  adds  that  be  does  not 
think  tbat  Mr.  Strutt  bas  done  justice  to  Magog  (JSg.  1604.),  wbich,he  says,  is 
quite  as  yigorous  a  tree,  and  nearly  as  large,  as  Gog  (Jig,  1605.).  Cowper's 
Oak,  or  Juditb,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  a  legend  that  it  was  pkuited  by 
Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  **  stands  close  by  tbe  side  of  tbe 
principal  carriage  drive  round  Yardley  Cbase,  and  must  haye  been  a  fayourite 
witb  Cowper  on  account  of  its  grotesque  figure,  rather  tban  from  its  size  or 
beauty.  Like  many  otber  old  oak  trees  in  tbis  neigbbdurhood,  it  exhibits  a  buge 
misshapen  mass  ot  wood,  swelling  out,hereand  there,  in  larse  warty  tumours. 
Its  girt,at  1  ft.  ft>omtheground,is  30ft.,andat6ft.,  24 ft  1  m.;  height,3]fl.; 
diameter  of  the  bead,  38  (t ;  length  of  Jast  summer^s  younff  wood,  7  in.,  8  in., 
and  10  in."  The  trunk  leans  so  much  to  the  soutb,  Mr.  Munro  mforms  us, 
*<  as  almost  to  admit  of  a  person  walkinc  up,  with  yery  litUe  aid  from  the 
hands,  to  tbe  point  where  tfae  branches  diyerge ;  or,  I  ratber  should  say,  to 
the  point  firom  whicb  the  brancbes  did  diyerge,  wbich  may  be  about  13  ft. 
from  the  ground.  Here  tbe  remains  of  three  buge  branches  are  seen  extend- 
ing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  length  of  about  10  ft.  or  18  ft.  from  the 
trunk.  Mot  a  yestice  of  bark  is  upon  them,  they  are  quite  hollow,  and,  in 
some  parts,  half  of  Uiis  crust  bas  wasted  away.  On  the  south  side,  the  trunk 
has  the  appearance  of  haying  been  cleft  down  the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom; 
here  is  an  aperture,  or  doorway,  9  ft.  hi^h,  8|  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  3  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  wbich  admits  the  yisitor  into  the  interior,  or  cbamber,  an 
apartment  extendinff  from  north  to  soutb  6  fi.  6  in.,  and  ^om  east  to  west  4  ft. 
m  one  place,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  in  another  plaoe.  Tbe  remaining  crust  of  the  tree 
is  but  a  few  incbes  thick  in  some  ptaces ;  the  wood,  althougb  it  lias  been 
dead  probably  for  centuries,  retains  an  astonisbing  degree  of  hardness,  and  is 
thickly  perforated  by  insects.    There  are  only  ten  liye  boughs  in  the  head,  all 
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which  are  of  small  dimensionB,  and  apparently  of  very  recent  powth ;  the 

iongest,  probably,  would  not  Dieasure  8  in.  in  circumference.    Visitors  having 

been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  and  carrying  away  small  blocks  or  slices  of  the 

sounder  part  of  the  wood  as  relics,  or  to  manufacture  into  snufifboxes ;  to  prevent 

these  depredations,  Lord  Northampton  caused  the  foliowing  nodce  to  be  painted 

on  a  board,  and  nailed  to  the  tree: — *•  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 

the  poet  Cowper,  the  Marquessof  Northampton  is  particularly  dedirous  of  pre- 

servmg  this  oalc'  since  which,  very  little  damage  has  been  <]one."      ^^'^ 

Salce;r  Forest  Oak  (/%.  1606.)  Su*  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 

descnbes  as  **  one  of  the  most  pictures(]^ue  sylvan  ruins 

that  can  l>e  met  with  any  where.**     It  is  supposed  to 

be  above  1500  years  old;  and  its  trunk  is  so  decayed, 

as  to  form  a  complete  arch,  which  is  14  ft.  8  in.  high, 

aad  29  ft.  in  circumference,  inside.    The  tree  is  33  fl. 

3iji.  high,  and  about  47  ft.  in  circumference  on  the 

outside  near  the  eround.  (Sirutt,^   This  fine  ruin  is  still 

standing;  and,  though  it  has  latterly  become  much 

wasted,  it  annually  produces  a  crop  of  leaves  and  acoms. 

At  Pilckley,  in  this  county,  there  was  formerly  an  old  oak,  a  large  fork  in 

which  had  been  the  restin^  plaqe  of  a  pair  of  ravens  for  several  generations; 

and  near  Benefield  there  is  a  iarge  stone  set  up,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 

"  Near  this  place  stood  Bocawse  Oak.**  (GerU,  Mag,,  Dec.  1791,  p.  179.) 

Nottinghamshire,  The  most  remarkabie  oaks  in-  this  county  are  those  in 
the  Duke  of  PortIand's  park  at  Welbeck ;  an  excellent  account  of  which  was 
published  by  M^or  Hayman  Rooke,  in  1790.  The 
Duke*s  Walkingstick  0%.1607.),  the  first  mentioned 
of  these  trees,  was,  in  1790,  111  fl.  6in.  high,  the 
trunk  rising  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  6in.  bdbre  it 
formed  a  hea^.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at 
the  ground,  was  2 1  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.  high,  14  h,  This 
tree,  we  are  informed  by  IVIr.  Meams,  the  duke'8 
gardener,  **  was  cut  down  soon  after  Mfyor  Rooke 
published  bis  description  of  it;  but  there  is  an  oak 
at  Welbecle,  called  the  Young  Walkingstick,  about 
1 10  years  old,  as  clean  nearly,  and  as  straight,  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship ;  and  as  perpendicular  as  if  grown  to  a 
plumb-Iine.  It  is  about  95  h,  high ;  or,  the  woodman 
thinks,  if  nicely  measured,  it  is  quite  100  ft.,  and 
girts,  at  3ft.  frora  the  ground,  5ft.*'  The  Two 
Forters  are  on  the  north  side  of  Welbeck  Park. 
They  are  called  the  Porters,  from  a  eate  having  been 
formeriy  between  them.  The  height  of  the  Large 
Porter,  in  1790,  was  98  ft.  3  in.;  but  it  is  now  (1837) 
only  75  h,  The^circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  the 
surface  of  the  grouud,  is  38  ft. ;  and  at  3  f^,  27  ft. : 
the  extent  of  the  branches  is  93  ft.  The  Little  Porter, 
in  1790,was  88  ft.  high,  but  b  now  only  74  fl. ;  the  drcumference,  at  the  ground, 
is  34  h, ;  and  at  3  ft  high,  27  ft.  **  At  some  far  distant  period,"  continues  Mr. 
Mearns,  '*  they  have  been  spreading,  lofcy,  and  noble  trees ;  and,  as  weil  as 
many  others  at  Welbeck,  they  are  stili  grand  in  decay."  Another  remarkable 
oak  at  Welbeck,  mentioned  by  Major  Rooke,  was  called  tlie  Seven  Sisters» 
(rom  its  liaving  anciently  iiad  seven  trunks  issuingfrom  a  stool. ,  These  trunks 
were  all  neariy  of  the  same  height;  and  thetallest,  in  1790,  roeasured  88  ft. 
7  in.  ^  The  Gamekeeper^s  Tree  is  quite  hollow,  and  is  remarkable  for  having, 
notwithstanding,  a  flourishing  and  vigorous  head.  '*  In  this  tree,"  says 
Major  Rooke,  '^the  gamekeeper  secretes  himself  when  he  shoots  the  deer; 
and  th^e  are  small  apertures  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  fbr  his  gun : 
on  the  inside  is  cut  the  date,  1711."  The  Greendale  Oak  {fig.  1608.,  firom 
Stmtt,  and  fig,  1609.,  firom  Hunter's  Evelyn)  has  long  been  a  very  celebrated 
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tree,  and  is  probebly  but  little  altered  dtiring  the  iast  century. 

The  difierence  between  tbe  two  engravings  of  it  was  so  great, 

that  we  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portiand  to  ascertain  the  pre- 

sent  state  of  the  tree;  and  we  have  been  informed  by  His  Orace, 

tbat  Major  Rooke'8  portrait  still  afTords  a  correct  representa- 

tion  of  it.    **  In  1724,  a  roadway  was  cut  through  its  vene-  "       ,gQg 

rable  trunk,  higher  than  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey, 

and  sufficiently  capacious  to  pennit  a  carriage  and  four  horses  to  pass  through 

it."  (StnUft  Stflva^)    The  dimensions  of  tnis  tree  are  thus  given  by  Major 

Rooke : — **  Chrcumference  of  the  trunk  above  the  arch,  35  ft.  3  in. ;  height  of 

the  arch,  10  ft.*  3in.;  width  of  the  arch  about  the 

middle,  6ft.  3in.;   height  to  the  top  branch,  54  ft.'* 

Mtyor  Rooke's  drawing,  which  is  tne  same  view  of 

the  tree  as  that  in  Hunter^s  Evelyn^  which  we  have 

copied  in  Jig,  1609.,  was  made  at  the  same  time  as 

that  of  the  Gkmiekeeper^s  Tree,  viz.  in  1779.     Ac- 

cordinff  to  Hunter^s  Evelyn,  about  1646  this  oak  was 

88  ft.  high,  witfa  a  trunk  giiting  33  f^.  1  in. ;  the  dia- 

meter  of  the  head  81  ft.    **  There  are  three  great  arms 

broken  and  gone,»and  eight  very  large  ones  yet  remain- 

ing,  which  are  very  fresh  and  good  timber."  _ 

The  Parliament  Oak  (Jig.  1610.)  grows  in  Clip-  igOQ 

atone  Park,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  parliament 
having  been  held  under  it,  by  Edward  I.,  m  1290.    The  girt  of  this  tree  is 
28  ft.  6in.    Clipstone  Park  is  also  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
is  suppoied  to  be  the  oldest  park  in  England,  having  been  a  park  before  the 
Con^uest,  and  having  been  ttien  seized  by 
Wiiliam,  and  made  a  royal  demesne.  Both 
John  and  Edward  I.  resided,  and  kept  ii 
court,  in  Clipstone  Palace.     In  Birchland, 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  there  is  an  old  oak, 
which  measures,  near  the  ground,  34  ft.  4  in. 
in  drcumference;  and  at  6ft.,  31  ft.  9in. 
**  The  trunk,  which  is  wonderfuUy  distorted, 
plainly  appears  to  have  been  much  larger ; 
and  tne  parts  firom  which  large  pieces  have 
fallen  off  are  distmspishable.    The  inside 
is  decayed  and  hollowed  by  age;  and  1 
think,"  adds  Major  Rooke,  **  no  one  can  ^^^^ 

behold  this  majestic  ruin  without  pronouncing  it  to  be  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  I  might  venture  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  much  less  than  lOOO 
years  old."  (p.  14.) 

In  Worksop  Park.  according  to  the  t^eord  quoted  in  Hunter^s  Evel^, 
there  were  some  noble  trees  about  1646.  One  of  these,  when  cut  down, 
measured  from  29  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  circumference  throughout  the  bole,  which 
was  10  ft.  long.  Another  tree  had  a  head  180  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  com- 
puted  to  cover  hAlf  an  acre  of  ^ound.  Other  trees,  40ft.  in  the  bole,  gave 
2ft.  souareoftimberattheupper  end.  The  Lord's  Oak  girted  38ft.  4in. 
The  Shire  Oak,  which  is  still  standing,  had  then  a  head  90ft.  m  diameter,  which 
extended  into  threecountie8(York,Nottingham,and  Derby),and  dripped  over 
777  square  yards. 

Ox/ordsMre.  Of  the  Magdalen,  or  Great,  Oak  of  Oxford,  Gilpin  gives  the 
foUowing  interesting  notice:— '*  Close  by  the  gate  of  the  water  waUt  of  Mag- 
dalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  grew  an  oak,  whicb,  perhaps,  stood  there  a  sapling 
when  Alfred  the  Great  tounded  the  univershy.  Tnis  period  only  includes  a 
space  of  900  vears,  which  is  no  great  age  for  an  oak.  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  tree.  The  age  of  a  castle  or  abbey  is  the  object  of 
history :  even  a  common  house  is  recorded  by  the  femily  who  built  it.  AU 
these  objects  arrive  at  maturity  in  tbeir  youUi,  if  I  may  so  speak.    But  the 
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time  gradually  completing  its  crowth  is  not  worth  recording  in  tfae  earij  part 
of  its  existence.  It  is  then  only  a  common  tree;  and  afterwards,  when  it  be- 
comes  remarkable  for  ajge,  all  memory  of  its  youth  is  lost.  This  tree,  however, 
can  almost  produce  hifltorical  evidence  for  the  age  it  boasts.  About  500 
years  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  William  of  Waynfleet,  Dr.  Stukely  tells  us,  ex- 
pressly  ordered  his  college  [Magdalen  Coll^l  to  be  founded  near  the  Great 
Oak  (lim.  Curiot,)  ;  and  an  oak  could  tiot,  f  think,  be  less  than  500  yeara  of 
i^  to  merit  that  titie,  together  with  the  honour  of  fixinff  the  site  of  acollege. 
When  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  erected  wat  handsome  tower 
which  is  so  omamental  to  the  whole  building,  this  tree  m%ht  probably  be  in 
the  meridian  of  its  giory;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  had  attained  a  green  old  age. 
But  it  must  have  b^  manifestly  in  its  decline  at  that  memorf3)le  era,  when 
the  tyranny  of  James  gave  the  feilows  of  Magdalen  so  nobie  an  opportunity  of 
withstanding  bigotry  and  superstition.  It  was  afterwards  much  injured  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  uie  present  walks  were  laid  out.  Its  roots  were 
disturbed;  and  from  that  penod  it  deciined  fast,  and  became  reduced  to  a 
mere  trunk.  The  oldest  members  of  the  university  can  hardly  recoUect  it  in 
better  plight ;  but  the  fiuthfiil  records  of  history  have  handed  down  its  an- 
cient  dimensions.  (  See  Dr,  Plofs  Hisiory  of  Oxfhrdshire,)  Throu^  a  space  of 
16  yards  on  every  side  from  its  trunk,  it  once  fiung  its  bougfas ;  and  imder  its  mag- 
nificent  pavilion  could  have  sheltered  with  ease  3000  men.  In  the  summer 
of  1788,  this  magnificent  ruin  fell  to  the  ground.  It  then  appeared  how 
precariously  it  ha^  stood  for  many  years.  The  grand  taproot  was  decayed, 
and  it  had  a  hold  of  the  earth  only  by  two  or  three  rootlets,  of  which  none  ex- 
ceeded  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  From  a  part  of  its  ruins  a  cbair  has 
been  made  for  the  president  of  the  college,  which  will  long  continue  its 
memory."  (For,  Scen,y  i.  p.  140.) 

Shropthire,  The  Shelton  Oak  {Jig,  161  l.),growing  near  Shrewsbury,  mea- 
sured,  m  1810,  as  follows  : — Oirt,  close  to  the  ground,  44fL  3in.;  5  ft.  from 
the  ground,  25  fit.  1  in. ;  8  fL  fi^om  the  ground,  27  ft  4  in. ;  height  to  the  prin- 
cipal  bough,  4J  ft  6in.  (CretU.  Mag,,  Oct.  1810.)  The  . 
tree  was  very  much  decayed  in  1813,  and  had  a  hoUow  at  ^- 
the  bottom  sufficient  to  holdwith  ease  half  adozenpersons. 
(BeauHes  ofEiieland  and  Waies  ;  Shropshire,  179.)  This  oak 
was  celebrated  for  Owen  Glendower  naving  mounted  on  it  ^ 
to  observe  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  on  June2]. 
1403,  between  Henry  IV.  and  Harry  Percy.  The  battle  had 
commenced  befbre  Glendower  amved;    and  he  ascended  .^.| 

the  tree  to  see  how  the  day  was  likely  to  go.    Findiog  that 
Hotspur  was  beaten,  and  the  force  of  the  king  was  overpowerin^,  he  retired 
with  nis  12,000  men  to  Oswestry.    We  have  received  the  foUowmg  account 
of  the  present  state  of  this  remarkable  oak  firom  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq., 
M. A.,  of  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury :  — 

**  To  the  numerous  descriptions  and  histories  of  this  venerable  and  venerated 
tree  there  remains  little  more  necessary  to  add,  than  that,  of  Uue  years,  it  has 
shown  butslow  tendency  to  farther  decay ;  and  that  it  is  now  somewhat  pro- 
tected  by  having  been  taken  within  the  grounds  of  a  very  chlstely  omamented 
house,  built  in  the  ancient  fancy  Gothic,  by  Robert  Burton,  Eso.,  whose  verj 
pure  taste,  and  extensive  improvements,  liave  made  the  elevatea  and  conapi- 
cuous  village  of  Shelton  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  in  a  county  eminent  for 
the  beauty  of  its  villages.  With  regard  to  the  far-fiuned  tree  itsel^  however, 
there  may  be  some  who  will  think  it  has  lost  much  of  its  grotesque  and  com- 
manding  wildness,  now  surrounded  with  sbrubberies,  dressed  grass-plots,  and 
gravel  walks;  since  it  towered  with  rude  but  miyestic  ffrandeur  over  groups 
of  gipsies,  cattle,  or  casual  figures,  amid  the  furze,  busnes,  and  wild^flowers 
of  a  rough  uncukured  heath."  It  has  lately  received  a  poetical  inscription 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dovaston. 

Stqffhrishire.  The  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel,  in  which  Charles  IL  took  re- 
fuge  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  prematurdy  destroyed  by  an  ili-judged 
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passioa  for  relics ;  "  and  a  bnge  bulk  of  dmber,  consistinff  of  manj  kMids,  was 
taken  awaj  in  handfuls.  Several  saplinffs  were  raised,  m  different  parts  of 
the  country,  from  its  acoms,  one  or  wnich  srew  near  St  James^s  Palace, 
where  Marlborough  Housenow  stands  ;  andthere  was  another  in  the  Botanic 
Oarden,  Chelsea.  The  former  has  been  long  since  felled  ;  and  of  the  latter 
even  the  recoUection  seems  now  almost  lost."  (Mart,  MiU,) 

The  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak  {fig,  16  J  8.),  in  Needwood 
Forest,  measures  34ft.in  circumference  near  the  ground, 
thou^  it  is  supposed  to  be  lUOO  years  oid,  and  is  known  ij^ 
by  historical  documents  to  have  been  a  large  tree  more  "^ 
than  600  years :  it  is  stiil  in  a  growing  state.    Strutt    ^ 
states  that,  about  1830,  it  measured,  at  6ft.  from  the 
ground,  21  ft.  4^  in.  in  circumference ;  and  that  54  years 
before,  when  measured  at  the  same  height  from  the 

Sound,  it  girted  only  19  ft.    Tiiis  oak  is  celebrated  in  1612 

!undy's  poem  of  Needwood  Forett,  and  by  Dr.  Darwin. 
In  &igot*s  Park,  near  Blithefieid,  about  four  miles  from  Lichfield,  there 
are  sevend  very  remarkable  trees.    Bagot'8  Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Bagot, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thegreatest  planters  of  oaks  ''  in  tbe  kingdom ; 
having  planted  two  millionsof  acoms  on  his  estates  in  Staffordshire  and  Wales." 
(Stnat.)    The  Squitch  Oak  (^.  1613.)  has  a 
clear  tmnk  33  ft.  high,  which  contains  660 
cubic  ft. ;  one  limb,  44  ft.  long ;  and  14  other 
limbs  containing  altogether  352  cubic  feet; 
making  a  total  of  1012  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
The  total  hei^ht  is  61  ft.;  the  drcumference,  near  '^ 
the  ground,  is  43  ft. ;  and  at  5  ft.,  is  21  ft.  9  in. 
The  Rake's  Wood  Oak  is  a  very  oid  tree,  i^id 
has  lost  roany  of  its  branches,  and  several  feet 
of  its  height.    It  is  now  about  55  h.  hiffh,  and 
pretty  nearly  30ft.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground.    The  Long  Coppice  Oak  is  rather 
smailer  than  the  last:  it  is  very  old  and  un-  ^^'^ 

sound,  and  has  loet  many  heavy  brancbes,  and  manyfeet  of  its  height.  Bett's 
Pool  Oak  is  a  bull  oak ;  that  is,  it  is  hoUow,  and  open  on  one  side.  The 
hollow  is  9ft.  in  diameter;  but  the  trunk  is  only  about  8ft.  high.     Tbe 

Lodge  Yard  Oak  is  an  old  hollowtree,  ^  

capaUe  of  hoiding  a  dozen  people, 

33  ft.  6m.  in  circumference  at  3ft. 

firom  the  ground.    The  B^ggar^s  Oak 

(Jig,  1614.)  is  also  in  Bagpfs  Park, 

and  has  a  tmnk  27  ft.  3  in.  in  circum- 

ference  at  5  ft.  firom  theground :  the  ^ 

height  is  about  60  ft.    ^  The  roots  rise  ' 

above    the  ground  in  a  venr  extra- 

ordinary  manner,  so  as  to  fumish  a 

natural  seat  for  tbe  beggars  chancing 

to   pass  along  the  pathway  near  it; 

and  the  circumference  taken  around 

these  is  68ft.    The  branches  extend  about  50  ft.  fi-om  the  tnnik  in  every 

direction.    This  tree  contains  877  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  which,  including  the 

bark,  would  have  produced,  according  to  the  price  offered  for  it  in  1812, 

202/.  14ff.  9d:*  (Latider*s  Gilpm,  l  p.  254.)  We  have  been  favoured  with  the 

dimensions  of  tne  above  trees  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  George  Tumer, 

tbrough  the  kindness  of  Lord  Bagot.    In  Beaudesert  PariL  there  is  a  very 

laree  oak,  the  tmnk  of  which  is  now  a  mere  sbell,  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow 

eight  people  to  stand  within  it.     The  late  Lady  Uxbridge  oflen  sat  within  this 

tree ;  and  there  is  a  circular  hole  in  the  bark,  through  which  she  used  to 

place  a  telescope,  in  order  to  amuse  herself  bv  looking  at  objects  in  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  Near  Newee  gate,  in  the  same  park,  stands  the  Roan  Oak, 
the  branches  of  which  are  alniost  all  partially  decayed,  and  distorted  and  twisted 
into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  One  of  these  resembies  a  writhing  serpent, 
and  another  forms  no  bad  representation  of  a  lion  cowering,  and  just  ready  to 
sprine  on  his  prey.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  26  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference. 
The  Magii  OaK,  which  is  supposed  by  the  country  people  to  be  haunted  by 
evil  spiritSy  has  a  hoUow  open  trunk,  and  is  neariy  30  ft.  in  circumference. 
Anotber»  situated  in  a  ravine,  calied  the  Gutter  Oak,  is  also  hoUow,  and  has  a 
trunk  nearly  40f\:.  in  circumference.  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  312.) 

Suffotk,    The  Huntingfield  Oak.    The  foUowing  account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth'8  Oak  (Jig.  1615.V  is  copied  from  A  Topographical  and  Hutorical  De- 
scription  ofSuffolk,  pubhshed  in  1829  :  —  "  HiuUmgfield.  An  oak  in  the  park, 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  particularly  pleased  with, 
efterwards  bore  the  appeUation  of  the  Queen*8  Oak. 
It  stood  about  two  bow-shots  from  the  old  romantic  jj 
hall ;  and,  at  the  height  of  neariy  7  fl.  from  the  ground,  ^ 
measured  more  than  11  yards  in  circumference;  and  ^ 
this  venerable  monarch  of  the  forest,  according  to  all 
appearance,  could  not  be  less  than  500  or  600  years 
oid.     Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  from  this  favourite  1615 

tree  shot  a  buck  with  her  own  hand.  According  to  the  representation  of  its 
appearance  in  Davv's  LetterSythe  principai  arm, '  now  dry  with  bald  antiquity,* 
snot  up  to  a  great  height  above  the  leanige ;  and,  being  hoUow  and  truncated 
at  the  top,  with  several  cracks  resembling  loopholes,  through  which  the  iifffat 
shone  into  its  cavity,  it  gave  an  idea  of  the  winding  staircase  in  a  lofly  Gothic 
tower,  which,  detached  from  the  ruins  of  some  venerable  pile,  hung  tottering 
to  its  fall."  Mr.  Tumer,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's,  who  sent  us  the  above  extract,  has  also  obtained  for  us  the  foUowinff 
statement  of  the  present  appearance  of  this  venerable  tree  from  his  firiend 
Mr.  D.  Barker,  fiorist,  Hevenin^ham  Hall :  -~  "  It  is  decidedly  Q.  peduncu- 
Uta ;  and,  according  to  a  histoncal  account  in  my  possession,  it  is  now  be- 
tween  1000  and  1 100  years  oid.  At  this  time  (November,  1836),  some  parts 
of  the  tree  are  in  great  vigour,  having  healthy  arros  10  f^.  in  circumference, 
and  oiie  even  larger.  The  boughs  cover  a  space  of  78  ysrdB  ;  but  the  trunk 
has  long  since  gone  to  decay,  it  being  now  quite  hollow  in  the  interior. 
The  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  42  &.  at  5  f^.  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
height  75  fb."  The  great  haU  of  the  mansion,  within  *'  two  bow-shots  "  of 
which  this  oak  grew,  according  to  Davy's  Leiters,  was  remarkable  for  being 
''buiit  round  six  straight  massy  oaks,  which  originally  supported  the  roof  as 
thejT  grew.  Upon  these  the  foresters  and  yeomen  df  the  guard  used  to  hang 
their  nets,  crossbows,  hunting-poles,  great  saddles,  calivers,  biils,  &c.  The 
roots  had  been  long  decayed, '  continues  Davy,  writing  in  1772,  *^  when  I  vi« 
sited  this  romantic  dwelling  ;and  the  shaf)»,  sawn  off  at  the  bottom,  were 
supported  either  by  irreguiar  loes  of  wood,  or  by  masonry."  (Letters,  &c., 
'  :>.  240.)    No  trace  of  this  old  hali  is  now  remaining,  the  ruins  having  been 

ken  down  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Surrey.  The  Grindstone  Oak,  near  Famham,  was  once  an  enormous  tree. 
Its  drcumference,  near  the  ground,  is  still  48  fl. ;  and  at  3  (i,  high,  33  h,  It  is, 
however,  ftist  waning  to  decay.  (Amcen,  Quer.) 

Sussex,    The  venerable    oak    at    Northiam, 
famed  for  its  size,  and  for  havine  eiven  shelter  to 
Queen  Eiizabeth,  who  oncebrewasted  under  its 
extenaive  branches,  on  her  way  tlurough  the  viUage  < 
to  London,  was  partiaiiy  blown  down  in  a  storm  ' 
in  1816.  (Gent.  Mag.,  Suppl.,  1816,  p.  619.)        i 

Warwickshvre,  The  BuU  Oak,  m  Wedge- 
nock  Park  (fis.  1616.),  is  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen  of  an  oak  of  this  kind.  It  measures  at 
\ft,  above  the  ground  40  ft,  and  6f^.  from  the  1616 
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ground  37  ft.,  io  circumference.  The  height  of  the  trunk  is 
about  17  ft  before  it  throws  out  branches.  The  inside  is 
quite  decayed ;  and,  being  open  on  one  side,  cattle  are  ge- 1 
nendiy  found  sheltering  in  it.  The  head  is  stUl  in  a  vigorous  , 
and  flourishing  state.  The  Gospel  Oak  {fig.  1617.)  stands 
near  Stoneleigh  Abbey ;  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
custom  which  formeriy  prevailed,  when  the  minister  and 
other  officers  of  the  parish  went  round  its  boundaries  in 
Ro^tion  Week,  of  stopping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees,  to  1  ^  1  *? 

reate  passages  of  the  Oospel. 

Westmoreland,  The  Eari  of  Thanet's  Hollow  Oak,  in  Whinfield  Park, 
measured,  in  1765,  31  ft.  9in.  in  circumference.  (Bath  Soc.  Papert,yoLi. 
p.  66.) 

WUtsMre.    In  Savemake  Forest  there  are  many 
iarge  and  noble  oaks.     The 
y.  Kine  Oak  (Jif.  1619.)  hasa 
^  trunk  which  is  24  ft.  in  cir-  ' 
cumference,  and    is    hollow: 
this  tree  is  very  picturesque. 
The  Creeping  Oak,  in  the  same 
forest  ijig.  16 1 8.),  is  also  a  very 
^  remarkable  tree. 
lei»  Yarkthire.    The  Cowthorpe  1619 

Oak  (Jig.  1620.)  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.    The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  this  tree,  as  given  in  Hunter^s  Evelvn : — Close  to  the  ground,  it  measured 
78  ft.  in  circiunference ;  and  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  48  ft.    The  following 
account  was  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent 
in  Yorkshire,  in  October,  1829 :  — "  Cow- 
thorpe  is  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Nidd,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Clare,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
the  ri^t  of  the  great  road  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  wnere  it  crosses  the  river 
by  Walshford  Bridge.    This  stupendous 
oak  stands  in  a  paddock  near  the  village 


^^ 


church,  and  is  the  propertv  of  the  Hon.  / 
E.  Petre  of  Stapleton  Park,  near  Ferry-  ' 


bridge.  On  a  straneer^s  first  observing 
the  tree,  he  is  struck  with  the  majestic 
appearance  of  its  ruined  and  riven-look- 

ing  dead  branches,  which  in  all  directions  appear  above  the  luxiuiant  foliage  of 
the  lateral  and  lower  arms  of  the  tree.  In  1722,  one  of  the  side  branches  was 
blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind ;  and,  on  being  accurately  measured, 
was  found  to  contain  upwards  of  five  tons  of  wood.  The  largest  of  the  living 
branches  at  present  extends  about  48  ft.  from  the  trunk ;  and  its  circum- 
ference,  at  about  one  yard  from  the  giant  bole,  is  8  ft.  6in.  Three  of  the 
living  branches  are  propped  by  substantial  poles,  restiuj?  upon  stone  pedestals.  ' 
The  diameter  in  the  hollow  part,  at  the  bottom,  is  9ft.  10  in. :  the  greatest 
height  of  the  dead  branches  is  about  56  ft.  It  is  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quitv,  as  all  tradition  represents  it  as  a  very  old  tree." 

The  WeUbred  Oak,  on  Kingston  Hill,  near  Pontefract,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  years  old.  Its  height  is  70  ft.,  and  its  trunk  33  ft.  in  circumference  :  it 
is  Q.  peduncul^ta.  The  trunk  is  quite  hollow,  and  open  on  one  side ;  and 
the  asses  and  other  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  often  shelter  in  it. 

Scotland.  —  Dumfrieuhire.  An  oak  at  Lochwood,  in  Annandale,  is  men- 
Uoned  by  Dr.Walker,  in  his  Ettayt,  &c.,  as  measuring,  in  1773, 60  ft.  in  height  ;^ 
with  a  trunk  14  ft.  in  circumference,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ^ound ;  and  a  fine,  spread- 
ing,circular  head,  about  60ft.  in  diameter.  Hu^ough  thekindness  of Hope  John» 
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Btoney  Esq.,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  dimensions  of  this  tree,  as  taken  in  No- 
vember,  1836.  Height,  49  ft.;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  16fi. ;  diameter  of 
the  head,  68  fl.  '*  This  tree  stands  in  a  wood  of  oaks,  in  which  the  Castle  of 
Lochwood  (the  original  residence  of  the  Johnstone  fisanilj)  is  situated.  It  is 
Quite  vigorous ;  but  most  of  the  other  trees  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  There  are 
the  remains  of  larger  oaks,  the  diameter  o(  the  trunk  of  one  of  which  is  6  fL ; 
but  little  of  its  head  remains."  An  oak  at  Baijarg,  in  Nithsdde,  in  1796,  mea- 
sured  17  fL  in  circumference.  In  the  .year  1762,  Lord  Bagarg  was  informed 
by  some  verj  old  people,  that,  about  £K)  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  tree 
had  been  bored,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  it  were  sound,  which  it  was ;  and 
from  the  margin  of  the  hole  bored  some  brancbes  prooeeded,  one  of  which 
was  then  (1762)  a  considerable  boush.  {Walkef^s  Es$ayt^  p.  6.)  The  Biind 
Oak  of  Keir,  on  the  estate  of  W.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  is  mentioned  in  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate,  about  2Q0  years  ago.  In  1810,  it  measured  17  fL  2  in.  in 
drcumference,  at  4  fl.  6  in.  from  the  ground. 

Ifwemeu-^fure.  In  a  very  old  oak  wood  on  the  north  of  Loch  Arkeg,  in 
Lochaber,  Dr.  Walker  mendons  a  tree  which  measured  24f);.  6in.  in  circum- 
ference  at  4fl.  from  the  ground.  In  the  same  county,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  found  the  remains  of  a  **  magnificent  oak  forest,  not,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  embedded  in  peat  earth,  but  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  ground, 
as  trees  would  do  that  had  been  newly  thrown  down.  Many  years  must  have 
elapsed  sinee  these  trees  were  laid  prostrate ;  for  there  is  now  a  very  old  and 
beautiful  birch  wood  growing  on  tne  fi;round  they  formerly  occupied.  We 
measured  one  of  these  trunks,  and  found  it  to  be  23  ft  long,  without  a  branch; 
16  ft.  round  the  but  end ;  and  ]  1  fl.  in  circumference  towards  the  smaller  end, 
under  the  fork.  \^th  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  two  of  the  extemal  part, 
which  was  weather-wasted,  it  appeared  perfectly  fresh.  It  lay  within  a  yard 
of  the  root  on  which  it  grew;  bui  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  firom  appear- 
ances,  how  it  was  sever^  firom  it.  The  stump  remaining  in  the  grouna  was 
worn  away  in  the  centre,  and  hoUowed  out ;  so  that  it  now  encirdes  a  large 
birch  tree  of  more  than  1  f^.  in  diameter,  self-sown,  and  growing  vigorously, 
within  the  ancient  sheli  of  the  oak."  (Lauder^t  Gi^nn,  i.  p.  253.) 

Renfrewthire.  The  Wallace  Oak.  (Jg.  162 1 . )  At 
Ellersue,  the  native  village  of  the  hero  WaJlace, 
there  is  still  standin^  *'  the  large  oak  tree,''  among 
whose  branches  it  is  said  that  he  and  300  of  his  -: 
men  hid  themselves  from  the  English.  Its  cir- 
cumference  at  the  base  is  21  ft.;  and  at  15  fl., 
13  f^.  2  in. :  its  heigfat  is  67  fl. ;  and  the  expanse  of 
itsboughsis,  B.45fit.,  w. 36 ft,  s. 30 ft,  N.25ft;  ' 
thus  spreadine  over  an  extent  of  19  English,  or 
15  Scotch,  poles.  This  oak,  we  are  informed  by 
Alexander  Spiers,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  Elierslie, 
is  still  in  the  same  state  as  when  Strutt'8  drawing 
was  made,  of  which  ours  is  a  reduced  copy.  Ac- 
cording  to  another  legend,  Wallace  hid  himself 

among  the  boughs  of  this  oak  when  his  enemies  were  sacking  his  house  at 
Elierslie.  r  See  Miu  Porier't  Scottith  Ctuefa^  &c.} 

Roxburgluhire,  Near  Jedbureh,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
stands  a  remarkable  oak,  called  uie  King  of  the  Woods.  **  It  is  now  ( January 
19. 1837)  16  ft.  6in.  in  circumference,  at  1  fl.  from  the  ground ;  its  whole  height 
is  73  f^. ;  the  height  of  the  trunk,  before  it  forms  branches,  is  43  fb.;  and  it  is  as 
straight  as,  and  something  of  the  form  of,  a  wax  candle.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  piece  of  oak  timber  in  Scotland ;  and  its  beauty  has  probably  saved  it 
from  the  axe,  for  it,  and  its  neighbour,  the  Capon  Tree,  seem  to  be  a  century 
older  than  any  of  the  other  old  trees  in  the  county.  The  Capon  Tree  is  also 
an  oak ;  but  it  possesses  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  King  of  the 
Woods;  the  trunk,  and  every  branch  of  it,  beinff  excessively  crooked.  At  one 
time,  it  must  have  covered  an  immense  space  of  ground  ;  but,  from  being  long 
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neglected  and  ill  pnined,  the  size  has  been  for  many  jeara  diminishing,  though 
the  marquess  is  now  haying  everj  oossible  care  taken  to  keep  the  tree  alive. 
The  cirGumference  of  this  tree,  at  2  n,  from  the  ground  (for  it  is  all  root  under 
that.height)»  is  24 ft.  6m.;  and  the  whole  heisht  is  56ft. :  the  space  the 
branches  overhang  is  above  92  ft.  in  diameter.  This  last  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  border  clans  met  in  olden  times ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  Capon»  from  the  Scotch  word  kep,  to  meet.  It  stands  in  a  haugh 
(meadow)  ciose  by  the  side  of  Jedwater ;  and  the  King  of  the  Woods  on  tne 
topof  a  bank,  about  300  or  400  jards  s6uth  of  it,  and  ^Dth  near  the  old  Castle 
of^emiherst,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  haif  above  the  burgh  of  Jedbuigb." 
We  are  indebted  for  the  above  account  to  Mr.  Grainger  of  Harestanes,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  to  whom  he  is  agent. 

SHrlings/ure,  Wallace  s  Oak,  in  Tor  Wood,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
given  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  said  bv  some  to  have  been  the  tree  under  the  branches 
of  which  Wallace  and  300  of  his  roen  concealed  themselves,  instead  of  the 
oak  at  Ellerslie ;  while  others  assert  that  Wallace  concealed  himself,  after  a 
lost  battle,  among  its  bou^s.  Even  in  1771,  when  Dr.  Walker  saw  it,  this 
tree  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  It  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and  one 
half  had  mouidered  entirely  away.  **  The  other  half,"  continues  Dr.  Walker, 
"  rematns,  and  is  in  one  place  about  20  ft.  high."  The  whole  of  this  remnant» 
Dr.  Walker  adds,  was  red  wood,  from  the  heart  to  the  very  bark,  and  was 
**  so  hard,  even  in  its  putrid  state,  as  to  admit  of  a  polish.  In  this  ancient 
Tor  Wood  it  stands,  in  a  manner,  alone."  Compared  to  it,  even  the  oldest 
tree  near  it  ^is  but  of  very  modem  date.  The  memory  of  its  having  saved 
Wallace  bas,  probably,  been  the  means  of  its  preservation,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  wood,  at  difierent  times,  has  been  destroyed."  Dr.  Walker  concludes  by 
stating  his  opinion,  from  the  remains  that  existed  in  1771,  that  the  Wallace 
Oak  nad  once  been  about  22  fl.  in  circumfbrence  at  4  fl.  from  tbe  ground. 
**  Its  trunk  has  never  been  tall ;  for  at  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground  it  has 
divided  into  several  large  arms.  The  tree  stands  in  coarse  land,  in  a  deep 
wet  clay  soil."  {Estay$,  &c.,  p.  9.) 

Ireland.  There  are  no  very  old  trees  in  this  country,  though  there  are 
some  very  large  ones  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
Statittics,  On  the  subject  of  the  old  or  celebrated  trees  of  Ireland,  we  have 
received  the  following  communicadon :  —  **  Oenerally  speaking,  no  timber  b 
suffered  to  attain  aiw  tolerable  age  now  in  Ireland ;  wbich  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted,  as,  judging  from  the  remains  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bogs, 
which  now  occupy  the  place  of  tbe  ancient  forests,  the  oak  imd  Scotch  pine 
formerly  grew  to  an  enormous  size  here.  I  have  been  assured,  bv  a  person  of 
credit,  tluit  he  bas  repeatedly  found  them  8  ft  in  diameter,  and  hopes  soon 
to  obtain  a  specimen  of  that  size." 

Celebrated  Oaks  m  France,      The   Chapel   Oak 
of  Allonville  {Jig.  1622.)  measures,  just  ahove  the 
roots,  35  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  at  5  f^.  or  6  ft ,  ^ 
26  h,    A  iittie  hi^her  up,  it  extends  to  a  greater  ^ 
size ;  and  at  8  fl.  it  throws  out  enormous  branches,  m 
which  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground  with  their  sbadc.  ^ 
The  trunk  is  low,  and  auite  hollow ;  but  the  branches 
produce  abundance  of  leaves  and  acoms.     The  iower 
part  of  the  trunk  has  been,  many  years  since,  trans-  1622 

formed  into  a  cbapel,  carefully  paved  and  wainscoted,  and  closed  with 
an  iron  gate.  Above  is  a  smail  cliamber,  containing  a  bed ;  and  leading  to  it 
there  is  a  staircase  whic)^  tums  round  the  body  of  the  tree.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  divine  service  is  performed  in  this  chapel.  The  summit 
of  the  tree  has  been  broken  off  many  years ;  and  over  the  cavity  is  a  pointed 
roof,  covered  with  slates,  in  tbe  form  of  a  steeple,  which  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cross.  The  cracks  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  tree  are  also 
covered  with  slates.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  there  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  formed  by  the  Abb^  du  Detroit,  curate  of  Allonville,  m  the 
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year  1696;  and  over  the  door  o£  the  upper  room  is  a  label,  dedicating  it  to 
**  Our  Lady  of  Peace."  Allonville  is  about  a  mile  from  Yvetot,  on  the  road 
between  Rouen  and  Havre. 

The  following  information  we  have  received  from  our  friend,  the  Abb^ 
Gosier  of  Rouen.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Archivet  annuellet  de  la  Nor» 
mandie^  printed  at  Caen  in  1824,  there  is  an  article  on  the  oaks  of  Foumet, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  that  several  of  these  oaks  were  of  enormous  size,  the 
foUowing  pardculars  are  ^ven  of  some  of  them  :  —  The  Goulande  Oak  near 
Dourfront  is  about  30  ft.  m  circumference.  The  two  oaks  of  Mayior,  in  tbe 
canton  of  Calvados,  are  of  verv  great  size.  The  largest  is  above  42  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  above  30  ft.  in  circumference  at 
the  height  of  6  ft.  All  these  oaks  have  lost  their  leading  shoots,  and  have 
their  trunks  hoUow.  The  oak  called  La  Cave  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.  It 
stands  in  the  Forest  of  Brothone.  The  trunk  is  26  ft.  m  circumference  in  its 
smallest  part ;  it  is  hoUow ;  and  at  a  few  feet  from  the  base  it  divides  into  five 
large  branches  or  rather  trees,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
trunk  fi^om  which  they  sprin^  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  goblet ;  it  Is 
hoUow,  cup-shaped,  covered  witli  bark  inside,  and  nearly  always  fiUed  with 
water,  which  is  seldom  less  than  5  ft.  deep.  **  I  visited  this  tree,"  says  M. 
Deshayes  (who  wrote  the  account  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Abb^ 
6k>sier),  *'on  July  30th,  1825,  and,  though  it  was  a  season  of  extraordinary 
droueht,  I  found  the  water  in  the  tree  was  2  ft.  6  in.  deep.  I  visited  it  some 
months  afterwards,  and  found  the  basin  fiiU."  At  Bonnevaux  is  an  oak,  in 
the  hoUow  trunk  of  which  there  is  a  circular  table,  round  which  20  persons 
have  sate  to  dinner.  (Letterjrom  PAbbS  Gosier,) 

A  large  oak  in  the  Forest  of  Cerisv,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Qu^esse, 
at  a  littTe  distance  to  the  right  of  tne  great  road  to  St.  Lo,  b  supposed,  by 
comparing  v^ous  data,  to  be  *800-or  900  years  old.  In  1824,  it  measured 
36  ft.  in  circumference  just  above  the  soU,  and  Was  about  55  ft.  high.  The 
trunk  is  now  hoUow,  and  wttl  hold  14  or  15  persons.  (Athentsum,  Aug.  20. 
1836.) 

An  immense  oak  was,  in  May,  1836,  feUed  on  the  road  ftom  Vitre  to 
Foueeres.  It  was  22  ft.  in  circumference,  had  a  straight  trunk  30  ft.  long,  and 
weighed  24  tons.  Ten  pair  of  oxen  and  twenty  horses  were  required  to  carry 
it  away.  (GaHgnani.) 

Large  Oakt  tn  Germani/,  The  andent  (^ermans,  history  informs  us,  had 
oak  castles.  In  the  hoUow  of  one,  we  read  that  a  hermit  buUt  his  cell  and 
chapel ;  and  of  some  oaks  of  almost  incredible  bulk,  which  Evelyn  says  in 
his  time  were  **  latei^  standing  in  Westphdia,"  one  was  130  ft.  high,  and  re- 
ported  to  be  30ft.  in  diameter;  another  yielded  100  loads  of  timber ;  and  a 
third  **  served  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort."  {Amam,  Quer.)  The  following 
extract  is  from  Ooo^'s  Four  Booket  ofHutbandrie  (1586) :— "  We  have  at 
this  day  an  oke  in  Westphalia,  not  far  firom  the  Castle  of  Alsenan,  which  is 
from  the  foote  to  the  neerest  bowe,  one  hundred  and  thirtie  foote,  and  three 
eUes  in  thickness ;  and  another,  in  another  place,  that,  being  cutte  out,  made 
a  hundred  waine  load.  Not  fiur»  from  this  place  there  erew  an  other  oke  of 
tenneyardes  in  thicknesse,  but  not  very  hie."  (p.  101.  ft.) 

Having  now  given  what  may  be  considered  a  countv  biography  of  cele- 
brated  Britbh  oaks,  and  enumerated  a  few  remarkable  foreign  ones,  we  shaU 
next  coUect  together,  without  reference  to  locaUty,  the  names  of  a  few  re- 
markable  for  some  peculiarity  in  their  trunks  or  branches ;  in  their  origin ;  the 
trees  with  which  they  grow;  for  the  quantity  of  timber  they  have  produced, 
or  their  rate  of  growth ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
the  comparative  biography  of  celebrated  oaks. 

Oakt  remarkMefir  their  Age.  **  If  we  consider,"  says  Marshall  (Plant,  and 
Rur,  Om,)  **  thequick  growth  of  the  chestnut,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  bulk  of  the  trunk  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut 
to  that  of  the  tnink  of  the  Cowthorpe,  the  Bentley,  or  the  Doddington  Oak, 
may  we  not  venture  to  infer  that  the  existence  of  these  truly  venerable  trees 
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coinmenced  some  centuries  prior  to  the  era  of  Christianity  ?''  We  can  readily 
subscribe  to  this  doctrine/*  says  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hisiory, 
vol.  iii.  p.  379.,  ''and  feel,  indeed,  quite  at  a  loss  to  set  limits,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  to  tbe  natural  duration  of  this  monarch  of  the  forest."  Those 
oaks  in  England  which  are  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  are,  the  Parliament  Oak 
(p.  1767.);  Cowper'8  Oak  (p.  1765.);  the  Winfarthing  Oak  (^.1623.),  which 


is  said  to  have  been  an  old  oak  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (p.  1764.) ;  the 
Nannau  Oak,  which  was  a  hollow  oak  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (see  p.  1763.) ; 
the  Salcey  Forest  Oak  (see  p.  1766.) ;  and  the  Bull  Oak  in  Wedsenock 
Park,  which  was  made  a  park  aoout  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (see  p.  1770. ).  To 
these  might  be  added  several  others,  perhaps  of  equal  age,  such  as  the  rlitton 
Oak  (see  p.  1757.),  but  which  have  not  attracted  public  attention»  in  that 
particular,  so  much  as  those  above  enumerated. 

T^e  largett  Oakt  on  Record,  The  Rev.  Abraham  De  la  Pryme  records,  in 
the  PhUotophical  Transactions  for  1701,  that  hisfriend  Mr.  Edw.  Canby  found 
within  his  moors,  beneath  the  level  of  Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  the  soiid 
trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  120  ft.  long,  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  but  end,  30  fl.  in 
drcumference  at  the  middle,  and  18  ft.  at  the  small  end,  where  the  trunk  was 
broken  off;  so  that,  by  moderate  computation,  he  says,  this  tree  may  have 
been  240  ft.  in  height.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  oak  at  Norbury,  which  was  of 
the  circumference  of  45  ft. ;  an  oak  at  Rycote,  under  the  shade  of  which  4374 
men  had  sufficient  room  to  stand.  The  Boddington  Oak,  in  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester  (seep.  1760.),  was  54fl.  in  drcumference  at  the  base;  and  Damory*8 
Oak,  ia  Dorsetshire  (see  p.  1758.),  was  68  ft.  in  circumference  within  tne 
hoUow. 

The  largett  Oakt  ttill  exittmg,  These  appear  to  be,  the  Salcey  Oak,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  a  trunk  46  ft.  in  circumference ;  the  Grindstone  Oak, 
in  Surrey,  48  ft. ;  the  Hempstead  Oak,  in  Essex,  53  ft. ;  the  M erton  Oak,  in 
Norfolk,  63  ft. ;  and  the  Cowthorpe  Oak,  in  Yorkshire  (fig,  1624.),  78  ft. 

Oakt  revmrkablc  for  their  horizontal  Expansion.  The  Three-shire  Oak,  near 
Worksop,  was  so  situated  that  it  covered  part  of  the  three  counties  of  York, 
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Nottingham,  and  Derb/,  and  dripped  over  777  square  yards.  An  oak 
between  Newnham  Courtney  and  Clifton  shaded  a  Gircumference  of  560 
yards  of  ground,  under  which  2420  men  might  have  commodiousl^  taken 
shelter.  The  immense  Spread  Oak  in  Worksop  Park,  near  the  white  gate, 
gave  an  extent,  between  the  ends  of  its  opposite  branches,  of  180  ft.  It  drip- 
ped  over  an  area  of  nearly  3000  square  yards,  which  b  above  half  an  acre ;  and 
would  have  affbrded  shelter  to  a  regiment  of  nearly  1000  horse.  The  Oakley 
Oak,  now  growing  on  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  has  a  head  1  lOft.  in 
diameter.  The  oak  called  Robur  Britannicum,  in  the  park  at  Rycote,  is  said 
to  have  been  extensive  enough  to  cover  5000  men ;  and  at  Ellerslie,  in  Ren- 
frewshire,  the  native  village  of  the  hero  Wallace,  there  is  still  standing  **  the 
large  oak  tree"  (see  p.  1772.),  among  the  branches  of  which  it  is  said  that  he 
and  300  of  his  men  hid  themselves  from  the  Enelish. 

;SSs^  ofOaks,  tu  compared  with  that  of  other  Objecti,  **  The  circle  occupied  . 
by  the  Cowthorpe  Oak,'*  says  Professor  Bumet,'' where  the  bottom  of  its  trunk 
meets  the  earth,  exceeds  the  ground  plot  of  that  miyestic  column  of  which 
an  oak  is  confessed  to  have  been  the  protot^^pe,  viz.  Smeaton's  Edd^^stone 
Lighthouse.  Sections  of  the  trunk  of  the  onewould,  atseveral  heifhts,  nearly 
agree  with  sections  of  the  curved  and  cylindrical  portions  of  tne  shafb  of 
the  other.  The  natural  cavems  in  Damory'8  and  other  oaks  were  lai^ger 
than  the  chambers  alluded  to,  as  horizontal  sfices  of  the  trunk  would  be  con- 
siderablv  too  large  to  floor  anv  of  them.  The  hoUow  space  in  Damory's  Oak 
was,  indeed,  3ft.  wider  than  th^parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isleof 
Wight.  Arthur^s  round  table  would  form  an  entire  roof,  or  projecting  capital, 
for  the  liehthouse :  indeed,  upon  this  table  mifht  be  built  a  round  churcn,  as 
large  as  uiat  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  alluded  to,  and 
space  to  spare;  so  that,  if  the  extent  of  the  sap  wood  be  added,  or  the  ground 
plot  of  the  Cowthorpe  Oak  be  substituted  for  Arthur's  table,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room,  not  only  to  build  such  a  parish  church,  but  to  allow  space  for 
a  small  cemetery  beside  it.    Indeed,"  continues  Bumet,  *'  with  reference  to 
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Ma  last-named  oak,  and  also  to  the  Oennan  tree  castles,  and  hennit*8  cell  and 
chapely  I  would  merely  obaerve  that  St.  Bartholoroew'8,  in  the  hamlet  oi 
Kingsland,  between  London  and  Hackney,  wbich,  beside  the  ordinary  fumi« 
ture  o£  a  place  of  reiigious  worship,  viz.  desks  for  the  minister  and  derk, 
altar,  staircase,  stove,  &c,  has  pews  and  seats  for  120  persons  (upwards  of 
100  have  been  in  it  at  the  same  dme ;  and,  a  few  weeks  ago^  the  author 
(writing  in  1829)  made  one  of  a  congregation  therein  assembled  of  nearly 
80 :  76  or  77  were  counted ;  when  the  pews  were  by  no  means  crowded,  and 
plenty  of  room  left  vacant) :  still  this  ehapd  is  nearly  9  ft.  less  in  width,  and 
only  17itt.  more  in  length,  than  the  ground  plot  of  the  Cowthorp  Oak.  In 
fact,  the  tree  occupies  upwards  of  30  square  feet  more  ground  than  does  the 
chapeL  The  Duke's  Waikingstick,  in  Welbeck  Park,  was  higher  than  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  lone  oaken  table  in  Dudiey  Castle  (a  single 
plank  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  o3l  groMring  in  tlie  neighbourhood)  measured 
considerably  longer  than  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  lake  in  the  Regent's  Park ; 
and  the  famouq  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  span  of  which  is  among  the 
greatest  ever  built  without  piliars,  is  little  more  tban  one  third  the  width  of 
the  Worksop  Spread  Oak ;  the  branches  of  which  wouid  reach  over  West- 
minster  Hall,  placed  on  either  side  of  its  trunk,  and  have  nearly  32  ft.  to  spare ; 
and  its  extent  is  nearly  30  ft.  more  than  tbe  length,  and  almost  four  times  the 
width,  of  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  rafters  of  Westminster  Hali 
roof,  though  without  pillars,have  massive  walls  on  each  side  to  support  them ; 
but  the  tree  bouflhs,  of  16  ft.  more  extent,  are  sustained  at  one  end  only. 
Architects,  who  know  the  stress  a  staircase  of  even  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  width  lias 
upon  the  Wl  into  which  ^e  side  is  built,  can  aJone  fairW  estiroate  the  excessive 
purchase  which  brancheS  on  either  side,  spanning  from  outbough  to  out- 
bough  180  ft.,  must  have  on  the  central  trunk."  (Burgett*t  Eidodeniron.)  In 
Hunter^s  Evelyn  is  mentioned, "  the  strange  and  Incredible  bulk  of  some  oaks 
growing  in  Westphalia,  whereof  one  serv^  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort ;  and 
another  there,  wnich  contained  in  height  130  fl.,  and,  as  some  report,  30  fL  in 
diameter."  (vol.  ii.  p.  185.) 

Timber  produced  oy  mngle  Oak  IVeet»  Bridge,  in  liis  Hittory  of  NorthampUm' 
thire,  records  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  at 
Ashby  Canons,  30  fb.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  was  entirely  floored  and  wains- 
eoted  from  a  single  oak ;  and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
Aoom,  42  fl.  long  and  27  ft.  broad,  in  the  mansion  at  Tredegar  Park.  These 
must  have  been  noble  trees,  yet  still  inferior  to  the  large  Odonos  Oak,  felled 
in  Monmouthshire,  a.d.  1810;  and  which  bas  been  ofiten  cited  as  an  example 
of  vast  ligneous  production.  The  bark,  Bumet  says,  he  has  been  informed 
from  a  memorandum  fumished  to  Mr.  Burgess  (the  artist,  and  author  of 
Eidodendron),  was  sold  by  the  mercbant  for  the  scarcely  credible  sum  of 
200/.  This  oak  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  for  100  guineas,  as 
stated  in  the  GenUenunCt  Magamie  for  1817,  under  the  apprehension  of  its 
bdng  unsound;  but  Bumet  teUs  us  that  it  was  resold,  while  stiU  stancting,  for 
405^;  and  that  the  cost  of  converting  it  was  82/.;  amountinff  altogether  to 
487/. :  it  was  subsequently  resold  for  675/.  There  were  at  least  400  rings, 
or  traces  of  annual  growth,  within  its  mighty  trunk.  The  above  far  exceeded 
the  contents  of  the  oak  felled  in  Lord  8carsdale's  park,  at  Kedleston,  in  1805 
(an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Farey*s  Derhyihkre  Reportt) ;  although  that 
was  a  very  fine  tree,  containing  550  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold,  wiU)  its  9  tons  of 
bark  (green),  top  and  lop,  roots,  &c.,  for  upwanis  of  200/.  And  even  the 
great  Middlesceuffh  Oak,  the  property  of  Sir  F.  Vane,  Bart.,  was  far  inferior. 
This  tree  was  feJled  in  1821,  and  contained  670  h,  of  solid  wood :  it  vielded 
a  ton  of  bark,  and  was  said  to  have  required  13  waggons  to  move  it."  (Amcen, 
Quer,,  fol.  15.)  The  Gelonos  Oak  mendoned  above,  which  was  cut  down  in 
1810,  grew  about  four  miles  firom  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  main 
trunk  was  10  h.  long,  and  produced  450  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  1  limb,  355  f^. ; 
1  ditto,472  ft ;  1  ditto,  1 13ft ;  and  6  other  limbs,  ofinferior  size,  avcraged  93  ft 
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each ;  makiiig  a  total  of  2426  cubic  feet  of  convertible  dmber.  The  bark  was 
estiniated  at  6  tons ;  but,  as  some  of  the  very  heavy  body  bark  was  stolen  out 
of  the  barge  at  Newport,  the  exact  weight  is  not  known.  Five  men  were 
20  days  stnppin^  and  cutting  down  this  tree ;  and  two  sawyers  were  5  months 
converting  it,  without  losing  a  da;^,  Sundays  excepted.  The  main  trunk  was 
9^  ft  in  diameter ;  and,  in  sawing  it  throuch,  a  stone  was  discovered  6  fl.  from 
the  ground,  above  a  yard  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  saw  cut. 
The  stone  was  about  6in.  in  diameter,  and  was  completely  shut  in ;  but  around 
it  there  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  decay.  The  rines  in  the  but  were  care- 
fblly.  counted,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hunA^ed  in  number ;  a  con- 
vincing  proof  that  this  tree  was  in  an  improving  state  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years ;  and,  as  the  ends  of  some  of  its  branches  were  decayed,  and 
had  dropped  off,  it  is  presumed  that  it  had  stood  a  great  number  of  years  after 
it  had  attained  maturity.  {LUerary  Pcmorama£oT  August,  1815;  and  Oent. 
Mac,  for  October,  1817,  p.  305.)  The  Northwick  Oak,  Blockley,  Worces- 
tershire,  which,  when  fdled,  was  about  300  years  old,  had  a  girth,  at  5  fL 
from  the  ground,  of  21  fl.;  its  smallest  girth  was  18  ft.;  height  to  the 
-branches,  30  ft. ;  solid  contents  of  the  body,  234  h. ;  and  of  the  arms,  200  fL 
.{Geni.  Mag.,  1791,  p.  612.)  The  oak  which  was  felled  in  Withy  Park,  near 
Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  in  1697,  spread  1 14  fl. :  the  trunk  was  9  h.  in  diameter, 
exdusive  of  the  bark.  **  It  contained  24  cords  of  yard  wood,  1 1^  cords  of 
4flL.  wood;  252  park  pales  6ft.  long;  1  load  of  cooper^s  wood;  6^ton8  of 
timber  in  the  boudis;  28  tons  of  timber  in  the.body ;  and  all  this  besides  fag- 
gots,  notwithstanding  several  boughs  had  dropped  off  in  Mr.  Wilde'8  fathera 
and  grand&ther^s  time.  The  stem  was  so  wide,  that  two  men  could  thrash  on  it 
without  striking  each  other.  Several  trees  which  grew  at  Cunsboroueh  were 
bouffht  by  a  cooper  at  10/.  per  yard,  for  9fit.  or  10  ft.  high;  and  Ralph 
Archdall  felled  a  tree  in  Shemeld  Park  of  13  fL  diameter  at  the  kerf ;  and 
there  was  another,8tandinff  near  the  old  ford,  of  10  yards  in  compass."  (^HunL 
Evel.,  iL  p.  1 94.)  In  the  hall  in  Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire,  there  is,  savs 
Grose,  a  beam  of  oak,  without  a  knot,  66  (L  long,  and  near  2  ft.  square  the 
whol^  lenffth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  large  oaken  plfmk,  cut  from  a  tree  felled  by 
his  ffnmdrather'8  order,  at  Wootton,  5  h.  wide,  9  fL  6  in.  in  length,  and  6  in. 
thick,  all  entire  and  clear ;  and  Dr.  Plot-uotices  a  table  in  Dudley  Castle  hall, 
already  mentioned  A).  1777.),  which  was  cut  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  the 
park,  all  of  one  plank,  above  75fi.  lonff,  and  3  (t..  wide  throu^hout  its  whole 
extent ;  and  which,  bcdng  too  long  for  the  castie  hall,  7  yards  9  m.  were  obliged 
to  be  cut  ofiV  The  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  built  in  Charles  L's  time» 
was  100  f^.  long,  save  one,  and  within  1  in.  of  a  yard  in  thickness,  all  of  one 
piece  of  oak :  several  of  the  beams  of  the  same  snip  were  44fl.  in  ienffth,  4of 
wliich  were  cut  firom  an  oak  which  grew  in  Framlin^ham,  in  Suffolk.  Slarcen- 
nas  states  that  the  great  ship  called  the  Craven,  which  was  built  in  France,  had 
its  keel  timbers  120  ft.  long,and  the  mainmast  85  h.  hiffh,  and  12  fL  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  An  oak  is  mentioned  as  fallen  in  Shemeld  Park,  of  so  great  a 
girth,  tbat,  when  the  tmnk  lay  flat  on  level  ground,  two  men  on  horseback,  on 
opposite  sides,  could  not  see  tne  crowns  of  each  other's  hats.  Dr.  Plot  records 
a  sdmilar  circumstance  as  noticed  of  another  immense  oakat  Newbury,  which, 
he  says,  was  15  yards  in  ffirth.  The  Lord's  OiJe,  at  Rivelin,  was  12  yards 
about,  and  the  topyielded  21  cords  of  wood;  its  diameter,  3  yards  28  in. 
The  Lady  Oak  was  5fl.  square  for  40  fl.,  contained  42  tons  of  timber,  and 
its  boughs  ^ve  25  cords  of  fuel ;  and  another,  in  the  Hali  Park,  close  by,  gave 
18  yards,  without  bough  or  knot ;  l>eing  3f^.  6  in.  squareat  top,  and  not  much 
bigger  near  the  root.  Arthur's  round  table  must,  as  Gilpin  observes,  have 
been  cut  firora  a  tree  of  immense  girth,  as  it  measures,  according  to  Grose, 
16  fl.  in  diameter.  Now,  this  is  18ft.  of  solid  heart  wood ;  and,  if  the  depth  of 
sap  wood,  in  which  it  must  have  been  environed,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
we  shail  have  the  dimensions  of  a  most  enormous  tree.  Out  of  such  oaks  as 
these  jnufit  those  ancient  canoes,  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes  as  exhumed 
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in  Lincolnshire,  have  been  excavated.  (Amam,  Quer,)  '*  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Annual  Regisier  for  1796,  that  some  labourers,  while  digging  for  a  fish-pond 
in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Grenyille,  at  Dropmore,  discoyered  a  great  number  of 
oaks  buried  10  fL  or  12ft.  deep  in  the  earth»  and  averagmg  50flt.iong,  aii 
perfectly  sound  timber.  At  Litchett  Parlc,  in  1740,  an  oak  was  discovered 
3  fl.  under  ground,  which  measured  53  fi.  in  length,  and  gave  4it.  at  die  side 
6f  the  square  :  there  were  33  ft.  more  of  top  raised  aflerwards ;  so  that  the 
whole  oak  was  86  fl.  long.  In  the  year  1815,  there  was  a  part  of  an  oak 
drawn  otit  of  the  Thames,  near  the  ferry  at  Twickenham,  with  j^reat  difficulty, 
by  24  horses.  It  measured  20  fl.  in  circumference ;  and  Philips  savs,  it  is 
known  to  have  lain  in  the  river  upwards  of  150  years.  Amone  the  vast 
quantities  of  bog  timber  annually  raised  out  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnsnire,  a  few 
years  ago  one  log  was  taken  up,  near  Sleaford,  that  contained  300  solid  feet  o£ 
timber ;  and,  in  uie  year  181 1,  one  was  dug  up  that  contained  400  solid  feet." 
(Anum,  Quer.,  foi.  15.) 

BuU  Oaks,  These  are  all  very  old  trees,  and  hoUow ;  and  they  are  called 
bull  oaks,  from  bulls  taldng  shelter  within  them,  which  they  effect,  not  by 
goine  in  and  tumine  round,  but  by  retreating  backwards  into  the  cavity  tiu 
the  nead  alone  projects  at  the  aperture.  Mr.  South,  in  the  Baih  Sqcietyt 
Papert,  1783,  describes  an  ancient  hoUow  tree,  in  the  middle  of  k  pasture, 
and  b«urmg  the  most  venerable  marks  of  antiquityy  which  gives  die  name, 
compounded  of  itself  and  its  situation,  to  the  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz. 
Oakley  Farro.  The  hoUow  part  of  this  tree  was  long  the  favourite  retreat  of 
a  buli ;  and  20  people,  old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  one  time. 
A  calf  being  shut  up  there  for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-years-old  heifery 
constantly  went  in  to  suckle  it,  and  lefl^sufficient  room  for  muking  her.  It  is 
supposed,  adds  he,  to  be  near  1000  years  old :  the  body  is  nothing  but  a  shell, 
cavered  with  burly  protuberances.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hollow,  like 
a  chimney.  It  has  been  mutUated  of  aU  its  limbs ;  but  from  their  stumps  arise 
a  number  of  smaU  branches,  forminc  a  bushy  head,  so  remarkable  for  ^rtiUty, 
tliat,  in  years  of  plenty,  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acoms  in  a  season.  It 
measured  in  the  middle,  round  tne  burls,  29  h,  3  in. ;  round  the  stumps  of  the 
old  arms,  31  fl.  6  in. ;  and  in  the  smaUest  part,  between  2  (t.  and  3  h,  from  the 
^ound,  it  is  26  ft.  in  circumference.  The  aperture  into  the  tree  is  a  small 
ill-formed  Gothic  arch,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  **  hewn  out  or 
enlarged  with  an  axe ;  and  the  bark,"  continues  Mr.  South,  ^  now  ciu^Is  over 
the  wound ;  a  sure  sign  that  it  continues  growing."  (Bath  Soc.  Papers,  vol.  vi. 
p.  45.)  There  are  many  buU  oaks  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  country ;  but  that 
in  Wedgenock  Park  {fig,  1625.)  is,  probably,  one  of  the  largest.  It  has  been 
long  since  fenced  round  with  substantial  posts  and  raUs,  and  has  had  the  two 
extremities  of  its  projecting  Umbs  supported  from  beneath  by  strong  pieces 
of  timber.  (See  Jli^.  JVa^. /rif/.,voI.  ui.  p.553.) 

Boundary  Oakt.  Several  of  these  might  be  mentioned.  The  Border  Oak, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  England,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  situation  than  for  its  size:  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and 
tfae  PrincipaUty,  as  the  County  Oak,  about  30  mUes  from  London,  does- 
between  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  last-named  tree  is  hollow,  and  contains 
within  it  seats  for  nine  persons.  The  Oospel  Oak,  fi^.  1628.,  is  a  boundary 
oak  dividingthe  parish  of  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  from  the  parish  of 
Baginton.  There  are  many  Gospel  Oaks  in  difierent  parts  of  England,  relics, 
as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  observes  {Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  553.),  of  the 
reUgion  of  our  ancestors : — 

**  R«IUgioDe  pttnim  muUoc  •enrata  per  annos.**  Viboil. 

The  custom,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  *'  of  marking  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  by  the 
inhabitants  going  round  them  once  every  year,  and  stoppine  at  certain  spots 
to  perform  different  ceremonies,  in  order  that  the  locaUties  nught  be  impressed 
on  the  memories  of  both  young  and  old,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be 
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traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  observed  a  similar  ciutom  at 
the  annual  fesdvals  called  Terminalia,  held  in  honour  of  the  sod  Terminus 
who  was  considered  as  the  guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  promoter 
of  friendship  and  peace  among  men.  It  was  introduced  among  QiristianB 
about  the  year  800,  by  the  pious  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  a  season  of 
dearth  and  calamity,  and  has  been  continued  smce  his  time  by  the  different 
clergy ;  the  minister  of  each  parish,  accompanied  by  his  cnurchwardens 
and  parishioners,  going  round  the  bounds  and  iimits  of  his  parish  in  Rogation 
We&L^  or  on  one  of  uie  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday  (the  feast  of  our 
Lord's  Ascension),  and  stopping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees  to  recite 
passages  Irom  the  Gospels,  and  implore  the  blessine  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  die  preservation  of  the  ri^ts  and  properties  of  the 
parish."  (Mag.  Kat.  Hist.,  iiL  558.)  The  Plestor  Oak,  described  in  White'8 
Selbome,  was  also  a  boundary  tree,  used  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  Plcvttow, 
or  play-place  for  the  children  of  the  village.  This  oak  is  described  by  White 
as  naving  "  a  short  squat  body,  and  huge  horizontal  arms  extendine  almost  to 
the  extremity  of  the  area;  surrounded  with  stone  steps,and  seats  above  them» 
the  delight  of  oid  and  young,  and  a  place  of  much 

resort  in  summer  evenings ;  where 

tfae  former  sate  in  grave  debote, 

while  the  latter  frolicked    and 

danced  before  them." 

Oak  Tree$  wiih  conjoined  TVunJks. 

The  foUowing  instances  of  this 

singular  oonformation  are  from 

trees  ^wing  in  Ryton  Wood, 

Warwickshire,  the  property  of  W. 
—  Dilke,  Esq. ;  and  we  are  indebted 
d         « fl     for  them  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree. 
Figs.  1626.  and  1627.  are  iliustrative  of  only  four  trees ;  a  and  aa  being  two 
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views  of  thesame  trunk.  A  smaller  tree,  growing  near  this  one,  and  repre- 
sented  by  b,  has  the  junction  of  the  trunks  nearer  the  ground.  Another  spe- 
cinien,growing  near  a  farm-bouse,  is  represented  byd;  and  afourth  one  by  c, 
All  these  oaks  are  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Bree  thinks 
the  trunks  were  probably  joined  artificially  by  some  one  who  had  a  fancy  for 
such  experiments.  They  are  all  of  the  species  Q,  peduncul^.  The  figures 
are  to  a  scale  of  l  in.  to  12  ft. 

Oaks  conjomed  with  other  Trea.  The  oak  being  a  tree  of  great  durationy 
and  its  trunk,  in  the  course  of  years,  spreadinc  wider  than  thatofmany 
trees,  not  unfiequently  grows  round  the  stems  of  trees  which  grow  close  by 
it;  oTy  its  trunk  becoming  hollow,  and  the  head  being  broken  offby  storms, 
other  trees  frequently  sprinff  up  within  it,  and  produce  a  fiourishing  head  en- 
cased  with  an  oak  trunk.  Hence,  we  have  an  oak  conjoined  with  an  ash  near 
the  lake  at  Welbeck,  figured  in  Rooke's  Remarkable  Oaks,  &c.,  pl.  6.  This  ash 
grows  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  large  oak,  **  to  which  it  adheres  to  the  height  o£ 
about  6ft.;  it  there  separates,  and  leaves  a  space  of  nearly  3ft.  in  height. 
Here,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  disunited,  it  stretches  out  an  arm,  or  little  protube- 
rance,  to  coalesce  again  with  the  fostering  oak."  At  Bearwood,near  Reading, 
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the  seat  of  Joha  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  there  is  a  large  oak  with  a  beech  growing 
from  its  root.  In  Needwood  Forest,  there  were,  in  1806,  many  large  hollies 
growing  out  of  oaks;  and  nothing  b  more  common  in  the  New  Forest,than 
to  see  oaks  and  thoms  growing  apparently  firom  the  same  root.  In  Kinmel 
Park,  Denbighshire,  there  is  a  sycamore,  a  large  tree,  ^owingout  of  a  hoUow 
oak  :  and  at  Kibbesfordy  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestersmre,  there  is  a  yew  tree, 
with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  completely  cased  in  the  trunk  of  a  poluurd  oak ; 
the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  oak  bems  filled  up  with  the  b<>dy  of  tne  yew  tree, 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  after  whicn  the  two  trees  entwme  their 
branches  in  the  most  /riendly  manner  possible.  On  the  river  Loddon, 
in  Berkshire,  not  far  from  Forest  Hill,  there  was,  in  1818,  a  handsome  oak 
tree  growing  out  of  a  pollard  willow.  Eiders  growing  out  of  decayine  oaks, 
and  also  mountain  ash,  and  other  trees  and  shnibs  wmch  spring  from  berries 
eaten  by  birds,  are  common.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  a  thom  enclosed  in  an  oak 
at  Drayton  Basset,  the  branches  of  which  seemed  to  pass  through  the  trunk 
of  the  oak  in  several  places. 

Oaks  ofremarkabte  Origin,  In  Deene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  there  is  an  oak  growing  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which 
was  produced  from  an  acom  found  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of  oak 
timber,  sawn  in  Woolwich  dockyard;  and  which  was  plant^  here,  in  1757, 
by  the  late  Dowager  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  when  Lady  Elizabeth  Montague. 
This  tree,  though  nearly  100  years  old,is  of  small  dimensions,  in  consequence 
of  the  yery  bad  situation  in  which  it  is  planted ;  being  near  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  on  a  sandy  rock  full  of  springs.  Its  extreme  height  is  bSrh^  and  the 
diameter  of  the  tmnk,  at  3  h,  frora  the  ground,  is  1  fL  4in.  The  species  is 
Q,  sessiiifldra. 

Curiotu  Circumitancet  connected  tbith  Oak  Trees,  Msuor  Rooke  mentions 
that,  in  cutting  down  some  trees  in  the  wood  of  Birkland,  or  Birchbuid,  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  letters,  &c.,  were  found  within  the  wood  of  several  oaks, 
marking  the  kin^*8  reign.  In  one  tree,  cut  down  in  1786,  were  found  J.  R., 
supposed  to  siffnify  James  Rex ;  and  in  another,  W.  M.,  with  a  crown,  for 
William  and  A£ury ;  and  in  a  third,  Jo*).  Rex,  with  several  marks  sometliing 
like  the  old  crown  in  prints  of  Sang  John;  but  M^r  Rooke  observes  that 
the  crown  is  not  sufficiently  made  out  for  him  to  insert  it  as  a  fact.  The 
letters  were  about  1  f^.  withm  the  tree,  and  above  1  ft.  from  the  centre.  Cmd- 
fixes,  images,  &c.,  have  been  fouod  in  similar  situations,  endosed  in  the  like 
manner.  Oflen  dead  branches  of  trees,  when  small,  are  thus  enclosed,  and 
grown  over  by  the  parent  tmnk.  Professor  Bumet  observes  that  **  <^een 
Anne'8  and  Queen  Charlotte'8  Oaks  in  Windsor  Forest,  both  of  which  have 
had  brass  plates,  with  coromemorative  inscriptions  thereon,  fixed  to  them, 
might  be  ^ven  as  further  illustrations.  Over  the  edges  of  these  plates  the 
yearly  increasing  bark  has  akeady  made  considerable  encroachments,  and,  in 
due  course  of  time,  wili  proffressively  enclose  the  whole.  To  this  process  do 
we  owe  tt^t  more  noted  and  variegated  texture  of  the  central  parts  of  planks, 
on  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  heart  wood  depends ;  for  the  small  branches, 
knots,  and  nodes  of  youns  trees,  which  detmded  themselves  near  the  ground, 
being,  in  process  of  growm,  broken  off  or  destroyed,  tlidr  relics  or  mdiroents 
are  in  iike  manner  endosed»  and  thus  buried  in  the  heart  of  aged  trees.  Sir 
John  Clarke  mentions  that  the  hora  of  a  large  deer  was  found  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  an  oak,  which  was  discovered  on  cutdng  down  the  tree ;  and  that 
it  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  by  large  iron  cramps :  it  seeros,  therefore, 
tliat  it  had  been  first  fiutened  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  wliich,  in  growing 
aflerwards,  had  endosed  the  hom."  (Amoen,  Quer.) 

Rmmng  Oak  Treet,  All  trees,  espedally  those  of  great  height,  in  insulated 
situations,  condense  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  when  this 
is  very  abundant,  it  falls  from  the  leaves  in  drops  like  rain.  The  elm  and  the 
poplar  Tas  already  mentioned,  p.  1667.),  being  tall  trees,  afibrd  familiar  illustra- 
tions  ot  tliis ;  but  the  oak,  also,  occasionally  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
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White,  in  his  Natwral  History  ofSMbome  (see  Brown*8  edft,  p.  195.),  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pennant,  an  oak  in  Newton  Lane,  which,  on  a  misty  day  in 
October,  1775,  dropped  so  fast,  that  the  cartway  stood  in  puddles,  and  the 
ruts  ran  water,  though  the  ffround  in  general  was  dusty. 

Progreu^Oaksfrom  the  Acom,  An  oak,  sprun^  from  an  acom  set  by  Robert 
Marsham,  Esq.^at  Stratton  Strawless,  near  Norwich,  a.  d.  1719,  measured,  in 
the  spring  of  1743,  when  24  years  old,  1  ft.  7  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground ; 
and  m  1758,  when  41  years  old,  its  girt  at  the  same  height  was  2  ft.  8|  in. ; 
having  increased  1  ft.  l|  in.  in  girt,  and  something  more  than  2ft.  3  in.  in  solid 
contents,  during  15  years.  This  oak,we  are  informed  by  Robert  Marsham,  Esq., 
the  grandson  ofthe planter of the tree, was,  in  December,  1836, 13  ft.  in circum- 
ference  at  5  ft.  froro  the  eround,  and  17  ft.  at  1  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  19  ft.  long  clear 
of  branches,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  head ;  it  was  64  ft.  high.  Two  oaks, 
planted  by  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720  and  1721,  in  1743  measured  2  ft.  9|in.,  and  2ft. 
1 1^  in.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  high ;  and  had  increased  l  ft.  1 1|  in.  and  2  ft. 
2  in.  respectively  in  girt,  and  9  ft.  1  in.  and  10  ft.  3  in.  in  solid  contents,  during 
15  years ;  while  two  oaks,  about  60  or  dOyears  of  age,  which,  in  1743,girted 
6ft.  3f  in.  and  9  ft.  4)  in.,  measured,  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  7  ft.  8f  in.,  and 
10  ft.  1  in. ;  having  increased  only  1  ft.  5  in.  and  8|  in.,  in  their  respective  dr- 
curoferences,  in  15  years ;  althou^h  their  solid  contents  exceeded  u  increase 
ihe  younger  trees,  being,  in  the  sixty-year  oak,  12  ft.  1  in.,  and  in  the  eighty- 
year  oak,  16  ft.  l  in.  and  upwards;  the  height  of  this  tree  in  February,  1837, 
Mr.  Marsham  inform  us,  was  exacdv  92  ft.  An  acom,  writes  Dr.  Plot,which 
was  set  in  a  hedgerow,  between  Cofton  and  Blithfield,  bv  Ralph  Bates,  grew 
to  a  stout  oak,  beine  2  ft.  £quare  at  the  but  end,  within  the  life  of  its  planter, 
who  outlived  its  feUing.  The  first  10  ft.  were  sawn  into  boards,  and  used  for 
building :  it  contained  nearly  a  ton  of  timber.  An  oak  which  was  planted  at 
Denham  Rectory,  Bucks,  in  1750,  girted,  at  its  smallest  part,  8  ft.  in  1817, 
being  then  but  67  years  of  age :  the  total  heiffht  was  50  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  its  head  about  70  ft.  In  the  garden  at  Sneffield  Place,  Sussex,  stands  a 
fine  oak,  which  was  set  in  the  year  1745 ;  and  in  1815,  when  70  jears  old,  its 
tmnk  was  12ft.  in  circumference,  its  clear  bole  10  ft.;  at  which  height  it 
divided  into  branches  that  overspread  an  area  of  75  ft.  in  diameter.  An 
acom  was  sown  at  Rickett,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barrington,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth  in  1717.  In  November,  1790,  it  contained  95  ft.  of  timber,  which,at  2s. 
per  foot,  would  sell  for  9/.  10#.  The  top  was  valued  at  about  1/.  15«.  The 
girt,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  about  half  an  inch  more  than  8  ft.  The 
increase  of  the  girt,  in  the  two  last  years,  was  4J  in.  It  grows  in  rich  land, 
worth  1/.  5«.  an  acre.    (Bath.  Soc.  Pap.y  &c.) 

Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Oak.  An  oak,  in  a  good  soil  and  situation,  will,  in 
75  years  ftom  the  acora,  contain  a  ton  of  timber.  (South  in  Bath  Soc.  Pap.^ 
vi.  p.  37.)  The  same  oak,  at  150  years  of  age,  will  contain  upwards  of  8  tons 
of  tmiber,  or  about  12  loads  of  s<juare  timber.  (/rf.,  p.  38.)  An  oak,  planted 
b^  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720,  was,  m  1794,  74  years  afterwards,  about  8  ft.  in 
circumference  at  14  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  The  soil  had  been  pre(Mured  and 
roanured.  In  the  first  36  years  of  its  growth,  this  tree  gained  IJin.  in  cir- 
cumference  yearly.  The  growth  of  a  middle-eged  oak  is  generally  fix>m  l^  in .  to 
1  in.  in  circumference  yearly ;  between  its  twendeth  and  its  hundredth  year,  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  measure,  and,  in  its  second  centurv,  ialis  within  it; 
but,  as  the  solidity  of  the  shaft  consists  less  in  its  length  tnan  in  the  squarc 
of  diameter  in  the  girting  place,  a  small  addition  to  the  diameter  there  en- 
larges  the  square  abundantly.  Wherefore,  though  the  drcumference  from  the 
lOOth  to  ihe  150th  year  may  not  increase  so  fast  as  it  did  to  the  lOOth, 
the  solid  contents  wiil  be  increasing  faster ;  for,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
(40=1 600 )exceeds  thesciuare  of  243s576,  so  will  the  contents  in  the  150th 
year  exceed  the  contents  in  the  lOOth,  when  its  annud  enlargement  was  ^  in. 
greater.  (/rf.,  p.  50.)  According  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  writing  after 
**  a  sedulous  and  active  experience  of  50  years,*'  by  choosing  a  deep  loamy 
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8oil  for  the  oak,  by  deeply  tTenching  it,  by  planting  acorns,  and  not  plants ; 
and  bjr  keeping  them  pruned  till  they  arriye  at  a  proper  height,  double  the 
quantity  ot  timber  may  be  obtained  in  about  60  years,  that  is  now  produced 
in  100.  Mr.  Yates*8  mode  of  cultivation  (for  an  account  of  which  he  receiyed 
a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts)  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 
(See  Gent.  Mag^  vol.  Ixxiv.,  for  1804,  p.  626.) 

The  fbllowing  tabie  of  the  progressive  growth  of  nine  oaks  in  the  New 
Forest,  was  communicated  by  T.  Davies»  Esq.»  of  Portway  House,  Wiltshire :-— 

The  drcmniiereace  Uken  in 
inchcB  at  6  ft.  ftom  the  ground. 
1814.  181&   1818.   laaO.   18S2 
571     584     584     591     5M  1 

sT««p.«ud  \^-i,  i  fi»  i  i  i  uwsssii'"^^'*'"'-' 

1»!  yean.        fl  Ka  4^      41       484     4fil     4Si     431    J     Increafle  of  timber  in  ISft  in  length 

m\  Jo^trunk.lft.Oln. 


rNo.6.      88|     au     82       83f     S5|     ")    Averageincreaiein8yean,6}in.  per 
4Tree*p1anted4  3^<^7.      Snl     S8|     8QI     29f     38      f  ^i^^cirDumlbfenGe. 

eOyean.       IN0.&      884     89l     S0|     3l{     aSf     C    Increa^  of  timber  in  18 ft.  in  lengtii 


Jortrunk,lft.7in. 


Aggiegate  1171 


'  RelativeGrowthofOakWood^ascomparedwiththatofotherTrees.  Theresult 
of  observations  by  Vancouver  in  Hampshire,  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  wood 
in  that  county,  was,  takuig  the  trees  at  10  years'  growth,  and  fixing  the  oak 
as  a  standardy  as  follows  :  —  Oak,  10;  elm,  16;  fwh,  18;  beech,  20  ;  white 
poplar  (P.  &lba),  30.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  oak,  which  is  the  slowest- 
growing  forest  tree  indigenous  to  Bntain,  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
third  part  of  the  wbite  poplar,  which  is  the  most  rapid-growing  indigenous 
forest  tree  in  Britain. 

The  growth  of  the  oak,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larch,  is  exemplified 
in  a  tree  of  each  growing  at  Wimbush,  in  Essex.  In  1792,  the  oak,  wbich  is 
called  Young^s  O^  at  5ft.  from  the  ground,  was  8ft.  5}in.  in  girt;  and  a 
larch,  at  the  same  place,only  12  years  old,  at  the  same  hdght  firom  the  ground, 
girted  2fl.  4in.  In  1805,  13  years  afterwards,  the  oak  had  increased  only 
S^in.  in  girt,  while  the  larch  had  increased  2ft.  9in.  (Youn^t  Essex,  ii. 
p.  151.) 

Poetical  AUutiont,  The'  most  celebrated  poedcal  description  of  the  oak, 
as  well  as,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Virgil  in  the  second  Georgic, 
wbich  has  been  thus  rendered  by  Dryden  :  — 

-^—  •*  JoTe'8  own  trec, 

overeigntv, 
hegroiuML 
i  profouna 


ontend; 
r*srage,  o^erthrows 
egrowa. 

din  Tidn. 

mgth  lie  ttands, 

d  leafy  bandt : 

ia  bead  the  hiUt  conunands.** 


The  foUowing  iines  are  from  the  JEneid:  — 


*  As  wben  tbe  winds  tbeir  airy  quanrel  try,  ' 
JoeUing  from  erery  quarter  orthe nkj, 
Tbis  way  and  tbat.  tbe  mountahi  oak  tbey  bend, 
His  bougbc  they  shatter,  and  hfai  brancbef  rend ; 
With  leaves  and  fidlhig  mast  tbej  ipread  the  ground ; 
Tbe  boUow  yalieys  echo  to  the  aound : 
Unmoved  tbe  rojnl  plant  tbeir  Airy  mocks, 
Or,  sbaken,  cUnn  more  cloaeW  to  tbe  rocka ; 
For  ^  be  «noots^ls  towering  head  on  bigb, 
So  deep  in  earth  hb  flxed  foundaUons  lie.** 


ViiQiL.  JEh,,  Dryden*s  trans. 
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So  many  British  poeCs  have  celebrated  the  oak;  and  its  beautv,  dignity,  and 
strength  have  affbrded  so  many  fine  similes;  that  we  are  compeUed  to  make  a 
selection,  and  shali  first  give  extracts  fix>m  three  of  our  oldest  and  most 
popular  poets;  viz.  Chaucer^  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare. 


"  And  to  a  DleaMot  grore  1  *gftD  topBMe, 
Long  er  the  Inright  sunne  upriie  was ; 
In  whlch  Were  okes  great,  itraight  as  aline, 


Under  the  which  the  graase,  ao  tmh  of  bew» 

Was  newly  •prong,  and  an  eight  foot,  or  nine» 

Erery  tree  well  flro  his  fellow  grew» 

With  branchcs  brode,  laden  with  leret  new, 

That  tfNrongen  out  agen  the  sunne  shine ; 

Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  bright  green.**  CnAUCBi. 

"Theremwan 
Agoodlyoaks 
wrtharmsftil 
Butoftheirlej 
Hlsbodyblg,j 
Thorougbly  ro 
WhUooMhadl 
And  mochel  m 
And  wlth  hU  e 
But  now  the  g 

HlsbaredbouL 

His  top  iraa  bald,  and  wasted  with  worma. 

For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree,  .    ^^    ^    ^  ^  .    ^ 

Saerad  with  many  a  myst^.**  SPBffSKB*»  Skepkerd^s  Caitndar. 

•*  Under  an  oak,  whow  antique  root  peepa  out 
Upoo  thebrook  tbat  brawli  akng  thls  wood; 

Whose  boughs  were  moss*d  with  age, 

And  hlgb  top  baW  with  dry  antiqurty.»*  Sbaem»iure. 

To  these  we  add  extracts,  relating  to  trees  we  have  already  described,  fi-om 
Cowper's  Yardl^  Chase,  Mundy^s  Keedwood  Forett,  and  Carrington*s  Dari- 
moor,    For  the  Yardley  Oak,  see  p.  1764. 

^  ««  Thou  wert  a  banble  once,  a  cup  and  baUt^,_. .  , 

•  Whlch  babes  miffht  play  with  :  and  the  thlevlsh  ^y 

Seeking  her  food,  wlth  ease  might  have  purloin  d 

Tbe  aiAum  nut  that  beld  thee,  swallowlng  down 

Thy  yet  closebfolded  latitude  of  boughs, 

And  all  tfay  embryo  Tastness,  at  a  gulp. 

Ttaie  made  thee  what  thou  wert— king  of  the  woods ! 
And  time  ha*  made  thee  what  thou  ait  —  a  cave 
Forowlstoroostin!    Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
0'erfaung  the  cfaampalgn,  aod  the  numerous  flock 
That  graxed  it  stood  beneatfa  tfaat  ample  cope 
UncTowded,  yet  safe4hdter*d  from  thestoriiDL 
No  ilock  f^equenti  tfaee  now :  tfaou  faast  outMved 
Ttay  pomdarity,  and  art  become 
fcnlSmU  riscue  tfaee  awhlle)a  toU^ 
Forgotten,astfaelblla«eofthyyoutfaI  I 

EmbowelI*d  now,  and  of  thy  ««d»!»*^^.  .,  .^. 
Possessing  nought  but  the  scooped  rlnd,  that  seems 
A  huge  uroat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Wfaich  It  wouki  glve  In  rlyulets  to  tfa?  rooto : 
Tfaou  temptest  none.  but  rather  f;"<*,««™™ 
The  feller^stoil,  whlch  thou  couMst  lU  requlte. 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere.  «ound  asthe  rock : 
AquarryofstoutsparsandknottedlJuags. 
Which.  crook»d  into  a  tfaousand  whimsiw.  clasp 
ThestibbomsoiLandholdtheestiUereci 
Thlne  arms  faave  lelt  thee— winds  faa^e  rent  them  off 
Longsince:  androversoftheforestwild 
wShbowMidshaftfaaTebumttfaem.    SomefaaTeleft 
A  splinter^d  stump,  bleacfa*d  to  a  snowy  wfaite ; 
And  some,  memorial  none  wfaere  once  tbey  grew. 
Yet  Ilfe  stUI  Ilngers  In  tfaee,  and  nuts  fortfa 
Proof  notoontemptWe  of  what  she  cMi, 
Even  where  death  prcdominatea.    Thesprfaig 
Finds  thee  noC  less  allve  to  her  sweet  lorm, 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  ne*fhfaouring  iwpd, 
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The  lines  from  Needwood  Forett  allude  to  the  Swilcar  Oak.  (p.  1769.) 

«*  Fint  bluth  the  bUls  with  orient  light, 
And  pieroe  the  sable  Teil  of  night ; 
Oreen  bendt  the  waving  shade  above» 
And  glittering  dew  dropt  gem  the  grove : 
Next  shlne  the  shelving  lawns  around. 
Bright  threads  of  lilver  net  the  ground; 
And  down,  the  entangled  brakea  among, 
The  white  riU  sparkling  winds  along : 
Then  as  the  panting  zephvrs  breathe 
The  biliowy  mist  recedes  beneath ; 
Slow,  aa  it  nrfls  away,  unfold 
The  vale's  fresh  glories,  green  and  gold ; 
Dove  laughs,  and  shakes  hi»  tresses  bright, 
And  trails  afar  a  line  of  light : 


High  midst  the  trees,  with  many  a  flrown, 
Huge  Swilcar  shakes  his  tresses  brown ; 
Outspreads  his  bare  arms  to  the  ekies, 
The  ruins  of  tix  centuries.** 


MuNDT*B  Needwood  Pore$t, 


The  following  lines  are  descriptive  of  Wistman'8  Wood.    See  p.  1757. 

**  How  heavOy 
Tbat  old  wood  sleeps  in  the  sunshine— not  a  leaf . 
Is  twinkling  —  not  a  wing  is  seen  to  move 
l  'Within  it ;  but  below,  a  mountain  i 


Conflicting  with  the  rocks,  is  ever  heard, 

Cheerlng  the  drowsy  nooo.   ,Thv  guardlan  odca, 

My  country,  are  thy  boast— >  a  nant  race, 

And  undegenerate  stiU ;  but  of  thb  grove, 

Thb  pygmy  grove,  noC  one  has  climb'd  the  air 

So  emulously  that  its  loftiest  branch 

May  brush  the  traveUer*8  brow.    The  twlsted  rooCs 

Have  clasp*d  in  search  of  nourishment  the  rocks, 

And  straggled  wide,  and  pieroed  the  stony  soU 

In  vain  :  denled  matenuu  suooour.  here 

A  dwarflsh  race  has  risen.    Round  the  boughs 

Hoary  and  feeble,  and  around  the  trunks, 

With  grasp  destructive,  feeding  on  the  Uft 

That  flngers  yet,  the  ivywinds,  and  moss 

Of  growth  enormous.    £*en  the  duU  vUe  weed 

Has  flx'd  itself  upon  tbe  very  crown 

Of  many  an  ancient  oak :  and  thus,  reAised 

By  nature  kindly  aid^dishonoured— (dd  — 

Dreary  in  aspect  —  rilently  decays  • 

Tlie  looely  wood  of  Wistman.**  CASUNOToii^a  Damnoor,  p.  56. 

Through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  we  haye  re- 
ceived  the  foUowing  additional  information  respecting  this  remarkable  wood, 
from  Archdeacon  Froude,  vicar  of  Darlingtony  near  'l^tness : — *'  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  an  ancient  record  in  the  Duchy  0£fice,  which  probably 
refers  to  their  existence,  not  long  after  the  Conquest.  On  the  bottom  stocL 
of  one  of  them,  cut  down  partly  for  the  purpose,  I  counted  upwards  of  250 
concentric  rings,  when  the  farther  evidence  ot  annual  formations  in  the  exterior 
drcumference  was  too  indistinct  to  be  noticed.  When  first  felled»  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wood  was  more  like  that  of  tropical  than  EngUsh  growth.  The 
extent  of  Wistman*s  Wood  is  about  twa  acres.*' 

Propertieg  and  Usei.  In  comparing  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculto  and  Q. 
sessilifldra,  the  former  is  found  the  most  easy  to  split,  and  the  stif^  and  the 
easiest  to  break,  and  yet  the  most  difficult  to  bend  ;  while  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  in  tou^hness  and  weight.  The  following  comparadve 
view  is  from  Hartig,  as  quoted  m  the  Dictionnaire  det  JEaux  et  ForSts, 


Q.  PBDDN  COLA^A. 


Ib.  os. 
76  13 
65  9 
58    13 


Tbe  wood,  when  green,  weiri» 

—  half^    .      . 

—  perfoctfy  dry    • 
Its  beating  properties  are,  to  ttie 

beech,as  -       .       -       -  1440  Uto  1540 

Its  heating  properUes,  oompared 

with  those  of  the  Q.  seBsUiflbTa, 

araas 1440isto]4S7 

Its  charooal  Is,  to  tbat  of  the 

^     ^      I I459isto]600 


Q.  SB9BIUfI.O^EA. 

The  wood,  when  nreen.  weighs 

—  perfectfy  dry    - 

Its  beating  properties  «re,  to  the 

beech,  as  -  -  -  •  - 
Its  heating  properUes,  compared 

with  those  of  the  Q.  peduncu. 


Ib.  ( 
80 
€7 
51 


]497lstolMO 


Uita,areas 


.  14S7istol440 


It  thus  appears  that  the  wood  of  both  species  loses  above  a  third  of  its 
waght  in  drying;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  wood,  that  of  the  oak  is 
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more  or  less  watery,  according  to  the  soil  and  locality  in  which  it  grows,  and 
naturally  weigfas  more  from  a  warm  climate  and  dry  soil,  and  when  the  tree 
has  attainedits  maturity,  than  under  contrary  circumstances. 
*  Tredgold  observes  ithat  the  wood  of  the  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  that  of  the  Q.  peduncul^ta,  is  also  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
elastic.  To  ascertain  their  relative  value,  he  tried  an  experimoat,  and  the  foi- 
lowing  table  exhibits  the  results  :  — 

Q.  rBDUNCU-  Q.  tKMIU. 

LA^A.  n.O*EA. 

Speciflo  gnTlty        --• -807  «79 

Wdghtoracubicfbotiiilbf. 50*47  5i-ffl 

Comp«rativesUflheH,orwelffhttbatbentthepieoe7-80tbsoraiiinch  W  149 

Comparative  strength,  or  weiirht  that  brake  tbe  piece                        -322  adO 

CoheBivefbrceofasquareinchiJiSM.      .          .          -             •        -  11692  l£eOO 

WeightofmodulusofehMticityinlba.  foraiquareinch          .          -  164896S  1471S56 

Comparative  toughneflt       .......  81  106 

**  Each  piece  was  lin.  square,and  sustained  by  supports  2h,  apart,the  we^ht 
being  apphed  to  the  middle  of  the  length.  Both  specimens  broke  short  off  with- 
out  sphtting  :  the  Q.  sessilifldra  bent  considerably  more  at  the  time  of  fracture 
than  the  Q.  pedunculata.  The  strength,  elasdcity,  tougfaness,  and  hardness  of 
the  8essi]e-miite4'oak  would  render  it,"  he  continues, "  superior  for  ship-build- 
ing,  were  it  not  so  inferior  in  durabiKty  between  wind  and  water,  to  the  Q.  pe- 
duncul^ta,  or  stalk-fruited  kind."  The  wood  of  Q,  peduncul^ti^  according  to 
Atkinson  (Hort,  TVans,,  2d  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.),  splits  clean,  and  is  best  adapted 
for  split  paling,  laths,  barrel  staves,  dowds  for  flooring,  and  similar  uses ;  and 
as  it  contains  a  greater  quandty  of  the  silver  grain,  or  medullary  rays,  which, 
when  the  wood  is  planed,  the  workmen  call  the  flower  in  the  wood,  it 
is  more  omamental  as  fumiture.  The  wood  of  Q,  sessilifldra,  on  the  con- 
trary,  contains  so  smail  a  portion  of  the  silver  grain,  or  flower,  that  wood  of  this 
species  from  old  buildings  has  ^nerally  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  sweet 
cnestnut.  This  discovery  was  simultaneously  made  by  Fougeroux  and  Dau- 
benton  about  the  year  1780.  (See  M6m,  Scien.  MtUhe,  de  PlnttUut,  &c.,  1. 
Trte.  1807,  p.  307.)  Atkinson  adds  that  the  wood  of  Q,  pedunculkta 
is  stiffer  than  that  of  Q,  sessilifldra;  and,  though  it  may  be  broken  with  a 
less  weight,  yet  it  reqmres  a  much  greater  weight  to  bend  it  than  Q,  sessiliflora 
does  f  and  it  is,  therefore,  better  (»lculated  for  beams,  or  to  bear  the  greatest 
weight  in  a  building  without  bending.  The  wood  of  Q,  sessilifldra,  according 
to  Bosc  and  other  French  authors,  though  sood  for  nothing  for  ship-building, 
because  it  soon  rots  under  water,  is  of  such  great  duration  when  kept  dry, 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  of  France,  which 
are  firamed  of ,  it,  have  lasted  many  centuries,  without  bein^  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorated.  It  also  makes  better  fiiel  than  that  oi  Q,  peduncul^ta, 
Nichols  appears  to  refer  to  Q,  peduncul&ta,  when  he  sjyeaks  of  '*  the  true 
English  oak,  such  as  are  standing  about  Rinefield  Lod^e,"  in  the  NewForest; 
**  finer  trees,  or  better  timber  for  ship-building,  than  which,  I  believe,"  he  adds, 
**  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom."  Another  oak,  which,  he  says,  "  the 
workmen  in  the  forest  call  the  durmast  oak,"  and  which,  fi-om  his  reference  to 
Miller's  Dictionary,  and  his  observations  in  another  work,  appears  to  be  the 
Q,  sessilifldra,  has  the  wood  **  not  so  strong,  hard,  or  durable,  as  that  of  the 
English  oak,"  which,  he  continues, "  is  well  knownallover  the  world  asprefer- 
able  for  ship-building."  The  difference  between  the  quality  of  these  two  kinds 
of  osjc,  he  adds,  was  not  known  in  the  year  1700,  when  some  of  the  enclosures 
in  the  forest  were  planted  with  acoms  taken  firom  the  durmast  oak.  {Obter^ 
vatiom  on  Oak  Treei,  ^c,,  m  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  o/  Chaiham,  p.  26.)  This 
durmast  oak,  he  describes  (in  a  Letter  on  a  new  Way  of  planimg  Acoms, 
&c.,  included  in  his  Methodt  Jbr  decreatme  the  Contumption  of  THniber  jn  the 
Kavy,  &c.)  as  having  **  the  acoms  in  cTusters  close  to  the  twig,  without 
any  footstalks;  and  the  leaves  with  short  stalks,  usually  about  half  an  inch  in 
length."  (p.  67.)  The  acoms  of  the  true  English  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
says,  *'grow  on  fruit  stalks,  like  cherries,  from  about  1  in.  to  2b.  in  lengtb ; 
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and  tbe  leayes  sit  dose  to  the  tmg,  without  the  intenrentioii  of  any  foot* 
stalkB.'*  (p.  66.)  Tbis  was  pubiished  in  1793,  a  circumntance  which  we  con« 
sider  worthy  ot  notice»  as  proving  that  the  superiority  of  the  timber  of  Q. 
peduncuUita  was  known  to  practi^  men  before  that  period.  In  1827,  aa 
experiment  was  made  in  the  New  Foreat»  Hampshire»  with  a  piece  of  the  best 
oak  timber  grown  in  the  forest  that  could  be  procured.  It  was  reduced  to 
the  dimensbns  of  5  in.  square,  and  1 1  ft.  long,  placed  on  two  firm  supporta, 
exacdy  11  ft.  apart;  and  it  was  found  that  ^  tons  3  qr.  17  Ib.  were  r^juired 
to  break  the  beam,  The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  presence  ot  Lord 
Lowther,  at  that  time  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other 
^vemment  officers ;  and  an  account  of  it  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Institu-* 
tion  tn  June,  1827. 

*  Whatever  may  haye  been  established  theoredcally  respectinff  the  compara- 
tive  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  two  spedes,  yet,  practically,  they  are  al-*> 
most  alike  employed  both  in  territorial  and  nayal  constructions  and  machlnery. 
The  wood  of  the  oak  is  more  durable,  in  every  state  in  which  it  can  be  placed^ 
than  that  of  any  other  tree  which  abounds  in  large  quantities  in  Europe.  It  is 
hard,  tough,  tolerably  flexible,  stronf,  without  beinff  too  heavy,  not  easy 
to  splinter,  and  not  readily  penetrated  bv  water ;  and  hence  its  value  in  ^ip- 
building.  Some  woods  are  narder,  but  t&ey  are  more  fracile ;  and  others  are 
more  flexible,but  do  not  possess  so  much  toughness,  hardness,  and  durability. 
Where  the  prain  is  twisted,  no  timber  is  so  well  adapted  for  posts,  dther  m 
house-buildmff  or  in  setting  up  mills,  engines,  or  large  machines.  No  wood 
lasts  longer  wnere  it  is  subject  to  be  altemately  wet  and  dry ;  and  pak  piles 
have  been  known  to  endure  many  centuries.  Shingles,  pales,  and  laths 
last  longer  of  this  wood  than  of  any  other ;  and  casks,  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion  of  coopePs  work,  are  most  durabie,  and  best  adapted  for  containing  wines, 
ales,  and  other  liquors,  when  the^  are  made  of  oak.  Oak  timber  is  particu- 
larly  esteemed  for  the  spokes  of  wheels,  for  which  the  small  slow-grewing 
oak  of  mountainous  districts  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  more  rapid-erowing 
and  larger  oak  of  the  valleys.  Oaks  of  from  15  to  30  years'  growm  make 
the  most  durable  poles.  The  young  tree,  when  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  makes 
excellent  hoops,  which,  Evelyn  says,  we  ought  to  substitute  for  those  of  hazel 
and  ash,  as  they  are  six  times  more  durable :  it  also  makes  the  very  best  walk- 
ingsdcks,  and  very  good  handles  to  carters'  whips.  ^  Of  the  roots,  Evelynsays^ 
were  formerly  made  hafts  to  daggers^  handles  to  knives,  tobacco-boxes,  mathe- 
matical  instruments,  tablets  for  artists  to  paint  on  instead  of  canvass,  and  elegant 
camleted  joiners'  work.  Oak  wood,  every  one  knows,  is  preferred  before  all 
others  for  ship-building,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  nemispheres.  The 
Q,  pedunculskta  (the  chlne  blanc  of  the  French),  firom  its  toughness,  does  not 
splmter  when  it  is  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  hole  made  by  a  ball  is  con- 
sequently  much  easier  to  piug  up ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tbis 
spedes,  when  it  is  grown  in  good  soil,  somewhat  moist,  contams  a  great  deal  of 
white  or  sap  wood,  which  soon  benns  to  decay,  and,  proceeding  rapidly,  ulti- 
matdy  destroys  the  heart  wood*  (Nich,  Obt,,  &c,  p.  44.)  Secondat  {Mem,  du 
Chene,  p.  3.)  attributes  the  property  of  not  splintering,  when  pierced  with 
buUets,  to  the  wood  of  Q,  sessilin^ra;  which,  he  says,  the  Englbn  had  a  great 
deal  of  formerly,  and  valued  highly  for  the  construcdon  of  ships,  and  which  he 
describes  as  a  tree  attaining  a  prodjgious  size  and  height,  and  only  succeeding 
in  good  soil :  but,  as  these  characters  belong  more  to  Q,  pedunculsita  than  to 
Q,  sessilifl^ra,  at  least  according  to  WOIdenow,  Bosc,  and  other  authors, 
we  conclude  that  Secondat  has  here  mistaken  the  name  of  the  kind  to 
which  he  has  assigned  these  properties.  The  best  oak  for  ship  purposes, 
according  to  Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  is  that  which  is  grown  in  the  south  of 
France ;  and  the  best  ships  in  the  world,  he  says,  are  built  in  Toulon,  or  in 
Spain.  The  worst  oak  for  ship-building,  according  to  this  author,  is  that  sent 
to  Britain  from  Dantzic,  and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  bark  of  both 
^pecies  is  indiscriminately  used  for  tanning,  though  that  of  Q,  sessiliflcyra  is 
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said  to  be  the  best.  The  bark  of  either  species  afibrds  a  substance  which  has 
been  substituted  for  quinine ;  and,  according  to  Cullen  and  others,  a  decoc- 
tion  of  oek  bark  has  been  used  for  diseases  m  the  throaty  &c.  The  bark  which 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  obtained  from  those  parts  of  the 
branchea  or  trunks  whicn  are  of  from  20  to  30  years'  growth ;  and  hence  the 
bffi^  of  an  oak  coppice  of  20  or  30  years'  growth  ift  worth  more  to  the  tanner, 
than  the  same  wei^t  of  bariL  taken  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  old  trees. 
Eyery  part  of  the  tree»  however,  abounds  in  astringent  matter ;  and  even  the 
leayes  and  sawdust  will  tan  leather»  linen  cloth,  nettine,  or  cordage»  which 
18  to  be  nrach  exposed  to  the  weather.  An  infusion  of  the  bark,  with  cop- 
perasy  dyes  wooUen  of  a  piupBsh  blue.  The  Highknders,  according  to  Light- 
footy  dye  thdr  yam  of  a  brown  colour  with  oak  bark  ;  and  the  same  thinjg  is 
practised  in  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  where,  like  the  bark  of  the  birch 
and  some  other  trees,  it  is  made  to  perform  the  office  of  tannii^  and  dyeing 
at  the  same  dme.  The  acoms  of  both  species  are  alike  sought  after  for  feed- 
ing  swine;  but,  according  to  the  French  authors,  they  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  quantities  by  the  sessile-fruited  oak,  and  of  the  largest  size  from  the 
pedunculated  spedes.  According  to  Evelyn,  a  peck  of  acoms  a  day,  with  a 
little  bran,  will  make  a  hog  increase  a  pound  weight  per  day  for  two  months 
together.  Cato  recommends  aooms  to  be  given  to  oxen,  mixed  with  beans  and 
lupines.  In  Bridsh  parks,  acoras  fbrai  an  iroportant  part  of  the  winter  food  of 
deer ;  and,  were  the  treeaubstituted  for  the  elm,  the  ash,  and  a  number  of  othera 
which  are  planted  in  hedgerows,  there  would  be  a  general  supply  throughout 
the  country  for  pigs,  and  also  for  game ;  since  it  is  certain  that  they  are  eaten 
both  by  pheasants  and  partridges  in  Engkmd,  and  by  turkeys  in  America. 
Acoms  are  given  raw  or  boiled  to  poultry ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  accus- 
tom  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  eat  them.  Acoms,  roasted  and  treated  like 
cofiee,  are  sud  to  aflford  a  liquor  which  closelv  resembles  that  beverage ;  and 
when  sprouted  acoras  are  treated  like  mait,  dbey  afford  a  liquor  from  which  a 
very  strong  spirit  may  be  distilled.  According  to  Bosc,  this  is  practised  in 
vanous  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  leaves  of  both  species,  gathered 
green,  and  dried,  are  said  to  furaish  an  excellent  winter  forage  for  sheep,  goats, 
deer,  dcc.  ^  The  leaves,  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  tree,  are  swept  up, 
and  used  in  pardening  as  a  subsdtute  for  tanner'8  bark,  in  producing  heat  by 
fermentadon  in  hot>houses,  pits,  &c. 

The  Ute  ofthe  Oak  m  Ltmdicape  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gilpin  with  his 
usual  force  and  efiect.  '*  It  is  a  happiness,"  ne  says,  **•  to  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  that  this  noble  plant  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful.  From  the 
utility  oi  the  oak  they  derive  tbis  advantage,  tliat  it  is  every  where  found. 
Blany  kinds  of  wood  are  harder,  as  box  andebony ;  many  kinds  are  tougher, 
as  yew  and  ash ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  no  spedes  of  wood,  at  least  no  species 
of  timber,  is  possessed  of  both  these  auaUdes  together  in  so  sreat  a  degree  as 
the  Bridsh  oak.  Ahnost  all  arts  and  manu6eu:tures  are  indebted  to  it;  but 
in  ship-buiiding,  and  bearing  burdens,  its  elasdcity  and  strength  are  applied 
to  most  advantage.  I  mendon  these  mechanical  uses  only  because  some  of  its 
chief  beaudes  are  connected  with  them.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  erect  stately  tree 
tliat  is  always  the  most  usefiil  in  ship-building ;  but  more  often  the  crooked 
one,  formmg  short  tums  and  elbows,  which  the  ^pwrights  and  carpenters 
commonly^l  knee-timber.  This,  too,  is  generally  the  most  picturesque. 
Nor  is  it  the  strai^ht  tall  stem,  the  fibres  of  which  mn  in  parallel  lines,  that 
is  the  most  useful  m  bearin^  burdens ;  but  that  which  has  its  sinews  twisted 
and  spirally  combined.  This,  too,  is  the  most  picturesque.  Trees,  under 
these  circumstances,  generally  take  the  most  pleasing  forms.  We  sddom  see 
the  oak,  like  otber  trees,  take  a  twisted  form  from  the  winds.  It  generally  pre- 
serves  its  balance;  which  is  one  of  the  grand  pictures^ue  beaudes  of  every 
tree.  The  oak,  like  other  trees,  sbrinks  from  the  sea  air  [see  p.  195.  fi^.  l.] : 
but  this  indicates  no  weakness ;  for  the  sea  air,  like  a  pestdendal  disease, 
attacks  the  strongest  conadtutions.   A  second  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  the 
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stoutness  of  its  limbs.  We  know  tree,  except,  perhaps»  the  cedar  of  Lebii- 
non,  so  remarkable  in  this  respect.  The  limbs  ot  most  trees  spring  from  the 
trunk  :  in  the  oak  they  may  be  ratiier  said  to  divide  from  it ;  ror  they  gene- 
rally  carry  with  them  a  great  share  of  the  substance  of  the  stero.  You  often 
scarcely  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is  branch;  and,  towards  the  top»  the 
stem  is  entirely  lost  in  the  branches.  This^  gives  particular  propriety  to  the 
epithet  '  fortes/  in  eharacterising  the  brancbes  of  the  oak  ;  and  hence  its 
smewy  elbows  are  of  such  peculiar  use  in  ship-building.  Whoever,  therefore, 
does  not  mark  the  '  fortes  ramos*  of  the  oak,  might  as  well,  in  paindng  a  Her- 
cules,  omit  his  musdes.  But  I  speak  only  of  the  nardy  veterans  of  the  forest. 
In  the  efieminate  nurslings  of  the  erove  we  have  npt  this  appearance.  There 
the  tree  is  all  stem  drawn  up  into  height.  When  we  characterise  a  tree,  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  state,  insulated,  and  withoutany  lateral  pressure.  In 
a  forest,  trees  naturaUy  ^w  in  that  manner.  The  seniors  deprte  all  the 
juniors  that  attempt  to  nse  near  them;  but  in  a  planted  jrrove  all  grow  up 
to|ether,  and  none  can  exert  amr  power  over  another.  Tne  next  character- 
istic  of  the  oakis  the  twisting  of  its  branches.  Examine  the  ash,  the  elm,  the 
beech»  or  almost  any  other  tree,  and  you  may  observe  in  what  direct  and 
straight  lines  the  branches  in  each  shoot  from  the  stem ;  wbereas  the  limbe 
of  an  oak  are  continually  twisting  bere  and  there  in  various  contordoOs,  and, 
like  the  eourse  of  a  river,  sport  and  play  in  every  possible  direction ;  sometimes 
in  long  reaches,  and  sometimes  in  shorter  elbows.  There  is  not  a  characteristic 
more  peculiar  to  the  oak  than  this. 

^  Another  peculiaritv  of  tbe  oak  is  its  expansive  spread.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
just  charactenstic  of  the  oak ;  for  its  boughs,  however  twisted,  continually 
take  a  horizontal  direcdon,  and  overshadow  a  large  space  of  ^und.  Indeed, 
where  it  is  fond  of  its  situadon,  and  has  room  to  spread,  it  extends  itself 
beyond  anv  otber  tree ;  and,  like  a  monarch,  takes  possession  of  the  soil. 
The  last  cbaracterisdc  of  the  oak  is  its  iongevity,  which  extends  beyond  that 
of  any  other  tree :  perhaps  the  ^rew  may  be  an  excepdon.  I  mendon  the 
drcumstance  of  its  lonsevity,  as  it  is  that  which  renders  it  so  singularly  pic- 
turesque.  It  is  dirou^  age  that  the  oak  ac^uires  its  greatest  beauty ;  wbich 
oflen  continues  increasing  even  into  decay,  if  any  propordon  exist  between 
the  stem  i^nd  the  branches.  When  the  branches  rot  away,  and  the  forlom 
trunk  is  left  alone,  the  tree  is  in  its  decrepitude  —  in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
and  all  beauty  is  gone."  Gilpin  condudes  this  characteristic  descripdon  with 
the  foUowing  words :  — -  ^  I  have  dwdt  the  longer  on  the  oak,  as  it  is  confess- 
ediy  both  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  itsdf,  and  the  most  accommodating  in 
compostdon.  It  renises  no  subject  dther  in  iiaturd  or  in  artificial  landscape. 
It  is  suited  to  tbe  grandest,  and  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  the 
most  pastoraL  It  adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower  and  Gothic  arch :  by 
stretcninff  its  wUd  moss-grown  branches  athwart  their  ivied  walls,  it  gives 
them  a  kmd  of  m^jesty  coeval  with  itself;  at  the  same  dme,  its  proprie^  is 
sdU  preserved,  if  it  throw  its  arms  over  the  purling  brook,  or  the  mantling 
pool,  wbereit  beholds 

*  Iti  remend  linage  In  tb*  ezpanse  bdow.* 
Milton  introduces  it  liappUy  even  in  the  lowest  scene :  — 

*  HATd  by,a  oottage  chimDer  finoket 
Ftom  between  two  a^ed  oekt.*  ** 

Some  valuable  remarka  on  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  oak,  and  on  its  ddi- 
neation,wiU  be  found  in  theMagaxineofNatttralHutory^commumcBiedbyMr, 
Strutt,unque8donably  the  best  delineator  of  trees  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
*'  European  trees,"  he  observes,  '*  may  by  the  painter  be  divided  into  four 
classes ;  the  round-topped,  as  the  oak,  chestnut,  dm,  wiUow,  ash,  beech,  &c. ; . 
the  spiry-topped,  as  tne  d^erent  species  of  the  fir  tril)e ;  the  shag^-topped, 
comprehencung  those  of  the  pine ;  and  the  slender-formed,  as  the^iombardy 
poplar  and  the  cypress.  In  the  first  of  these  classes,  foremost  in  dignity  and 
^randeur,  the  oak  stands  preeminent,  and,  like  the  lion  among  beasts,  is  tbe 
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undoubted  lord  of  the  forest.  Be^uty,  united  with  streneth,  characterises  all 
its  parts.  The  leayes,  elegant  in  their  outline,  are  strongly  ribbed,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  spray,  which,  although  thin  and  excursive,  is  yet  bold  and  de- 
termined  in  its  angles ;  whilst  the  abrupt  and  tortuous  irregularity  of  its  mas- 
sive  branches  admirably  contrasts  with  the  general  richness  and  density  of  its 
clustered  foliage.  Even  as  a  sapling,  in  its  slender  gracefulness  it  exhibits 
sufficient  firmness  and  indications  of  vigour  to  predicate  the  future  monarch 
of  the  wood ;  a  state,  indeed,  which  it  is  slow  to  assume,  but  which  it  retains 
per  aecula  hnga :  and  when  at  length  it  is  brought  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
fiuence  of  time,  and  becomes  'bald  with  dry  antiquity,'  no  other  production 
of  the  forest  can  be  admitted  as  i  ^o'^ 

its  rival  in  miyestic  and  venerable 
decapr.  The  general  form  of  the 
oak  18  expansive,  luxuriant,  and 
spreading.  Its  character,  both 
with  respect  to  its  whole  and 
to  its  lai^r  masses  of  foliaffe,  is 
best  eipressed  bv  the  penal,  in 
bold  and  roundish  lines,  whether 
as  single  trees,  as  groups  (Jlg, 
1630.),  or  as  forming  the  line  of 

a  distant  forest  (Jlgt.  1629.  and  

1631.) ;  althougb,  when  erowing 

more  dosely  together,  tuey  assume  a  loftier  and  less  spreading  appearance 
than  the  more  solitai^  tree,  such  as  Mason  has  so  beautifiiUy  described  in 
his  Caractacut :  — 

-^— '  Behold  yon  oak, 

Hoiw  stera  he  ftownt,  and  with  his  broad  brswn  «rau 

Cbillt  the  pale  plain  beneftth  him !  * '* 


The  sketches  Jigs.  1632.  and  1633.,  which  are  also  drawn  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
will  more  distinctly  exempUfy  his  poaition ;  exhibiting,  in  disdnct  distancea, 
the  same  general  appearance  in  the  contour  of  the  trees.    Of  these  sketches, 
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1632 


^fig.  1632.  is  a  scene  in  Saveniake  Forest,  near  Marlborough,  in  which  the 
Creeping  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  is  shown  in  the  for^ound;  and  fig,  1633.  is 
another  scene  in  tbe  same  forest,  in  which  the  King  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  forms 

^  .  1633 


the  principal  object.     Fig,  1634.  is  a  sketch  of  a  singularly  picturesque  oak, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Strutt  as  a  vignette  to  his  elegant  work,  DeUcia  Stflvarum, 
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**  But  while,**  continues  M)r.  Strutt,  *'  as  an  endre  otgect,  these  curved  lines 
are  sufficient  to  express  the  seneral  peculiarity  of  the  outline  of  the  oak,  as 
well  as  the  larger  masses  of  its  foliage,  when  we  oome  to  examine  the  tree 
more  doselyy  and  in  detail,  we  find  that  a  greater  variety  of  line  must  be 
adopted  to  display  its  singular  proportions,  so  indicative  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness.  The  trunk  and  limbs  are  characterised  by  tbeir  amazing  strength,  and 
by  their  comparative  shortness  and  crookedness ;  and  the  branches,  by  their 
numerous  contortipns  and  abrupt  angles,  and  by  the  great  variety  which  they 
exhibit  of  straight  and  crooked  lines ;  and  b^  their  frequent  tendency  to  a 
horizontal  direction.   These  striking  peculiarities  are  exemplified  mjig.  1635.*' 

"  Not  unfreauently,  however,  tro  forma  of  the  limbs  and  branches  are  en- 
tirelv  concealea  by  the  exuberancy  of  foliage,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Bpunds 
Park  Oak,  and  more  particuiarly  in  that  magnificent  Kvine  canopy — nuiU 
penetrabiHs  astroy  impervious  to  the  clay,  —  the  Chandos  Oak,  at  Southgate, 
tsee  p.  1763.],  which,  although  not  exactly  a  painter*s  tree,  is  unquestionably 
unrivalled  for  regular  beauty  and  plenitude  of  shade.  The  oak,  also,  b  oc- 
easionally  found  to  preaent  an  eztremely  graceful  and  pleasmg  figure,  as  is 
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remarkably  the  case  with  the  celebrated  oak  at  Lord  Cowper'8  [shown  in^. 

14^.  in  p.  1741.].    This  tree,  abbve  a  century  ago,  waa  well  known  as  the 

Great  Oak  at  Pan- 

shanger.     There  is 

also  a  beautiful  tree 

(^.  1636.),  of  the 

same  description,  at 

Lord  Damley'8  seat 

at  Cobham,  which, 

beingprotected  from 

the  depredations  of 

cattle,   enioys    the 

mo8t   perfcct   free- 

dom  of  ^owth,  ex- 

tendmg  its  latitude 

of  boughs  in  every    , 

direction,and  droop-  '• 

ing  its  clustered  fo- 

liage   to    the   very 

ground.*'   (Sirutt  in 

Mag,Kat,^Hist.,  Yol.  -■ 

i.p.42.) 

7%tf  S^iray  ofthe  Oak  has  bc^  described  and  illustrated  by  Oilpin,  with  bis 
usual  fehcity.  "  In  the  8prav  of  trees,"  he  remarks,  **  nature  seems  to  observe 
one  simple  prindple ;  wnich  i^,  that  the  mode  of  growth  in  the  spray  corre- 
sponds  exacUywitn  that  of  the  lareer  branches,  of  which,  indeed,  tlie  spray  is 
the  origin.  Thus,  the  oak  divides  his  bou^hs  from  the 
stem  more  horizontallv  than  most  other  deciduous  trees. 
1 637         ^c  spray  makes  exactly,  in  minia- 

ture,  the  same  appearance.     It 

breaks  out  in  right  angles,  or  in 

angles  that  are  nearly  so,  forming 

its  shoots  commonly  m  short  lines 

[^eejlgs,  1637.  and  16d8.,fromGi]- 
'  pm;  and^.  1639.«  fromStruttl; 

the  second  year^s  shoot  usuaily 

taking  some  direction  contrary  to 

that  of  the  first.     Thus  the  ru- 
diments  are  h|id  of  that  abrupt  mode  of  ramification,  for  which  the  oak  is 
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renuurkable.  [See^.  1640.,  from  Gilpin;  and^.  1641.,  from  Stnitt]  When 
two  shoots  spiing  from  the  same  knot,  they  are  commonW  of  unequal  leneth; 
and  one  with  large  strideii  generally  takes  the  head.  Very  oflen,  also,  three 
shoots,  and  soroetimes  four, 

Sring  from  the  same  knot. 
ence,  the  spray  of  the  oak 
becoities  thick,  dose,  and  m- 
terwoven;  so  tbat  at  a  little 
distance  it  has  a  fuU  rich  ap- 
pearance,  and  more  of  the 
pictureaque  rouchnefls  than 
we  observe  in  tne  spray  of 

any  other  tree.    The  spray  '^ST^  1640 

of  the  oak   also  generally 
sprii^  in  such  directiops  aa  gi?e  its  branchea  that  horizontal  appearance 
which  they  generally  assume."   (G%.  For,  Scen.,  vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

In^.  1639.,  Strutt  observ^,  ^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spray  seldom  shoots 
from  the  lower  or  under  side  of  the  branches ;  which,  added  to  the  roughness 
and  strength  of  their  component  parts,  enables  the  branches  to  stretch  ont 
and  maintain  their  horizontal  position,  not  unfrequently  even  to  the  very  last 
twig ;  although  sometimes,  fit>m  the  great  weight  of  fohage,  and,  perhaps,  from 
some  difference  in  the  spedes  of  the  tree,  an  oak  may  be  found  with  pendent 
bonghs. 

^  The  ramification  of  trees  is  of  great  importance  to  the  painter.  As  well,  it 
has  been  observed  by  Oilpin  (see  p.  1790.),  might  an  artist  attempt  to  deli- 
neate  the  figure  of  a  Hercules  without  expressing  any  of  the  musdes  in  his 
body,  as  to  p;ive  the  drawing  of  an  oak  tree  without  a  scientific  regard  to  the 
anatomy  of  its  form,  in  a  just  display  of  the  various  angles  and  tortuous  irr^- 
larities  of  its  branches.  The  example  shown  in^.  1641.  is  sketched  from  the 
denuded  boughs,  to  give  a  more  unintemipted  view  of  their  pteculiar  character. 
r  **  The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  particularly  suited  to  the  nencil.  In  those  por- 
tions  which  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sight,  the  form  or  the  individual  leayes 
(J!g.  !642.a)  may  here  and  there  be  expressed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which 
also  exhibits  what  is  technically  called  the  touch  (b)  necessary  to  express  its 
character  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

^  The  colouring  of  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  of  all  natural  objects  connected  with 
landscape,  admits  of  so  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  precise 
mles  on  the  subject  :  a  diligent  attention  to  nature  will  alone,  in  this  respect, 
avail ;  fbr,  bendes  the  ordinary  varieties  induced  by  change  of  season,  from 
the  tender  and  emerald  hues  of  spring  to  the  deeper  bloom  of  summer,  and 
the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  autumn,  an  astonishing  diversity  of  colour  is 
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efiected  by  accidental  circomstances,  dependent  on  tfae  difibrent  aspects  of 
morning,  noon,  andevenine;  on  sun  and  on  shade ;  on  the  colours  of  the  sky 
and  the  clouds ;  On  the  ciearaess  or  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  con- 
sequent  powers  of  refraction ;  on  opposidon  of  colour ;  on  the  situation  of 
the  spectator ;  and  on  many  other  contingendes,  all  independent  of  the  local 
colour  of  the  object,  yet  all  strongly  afiecting  it.  It  is  impossibie,  therefore,  I 
repeat»  to  give  in  any  written  descnption,  with  tolerable  conciseness,  suffident 
instruction  for  selecting  the  colours  necessary  to  depict  objects  so  constantly 


^§J*P^ 


yarying  in  their  hues.  A  few  simple  tints  on  the  pallet,  and  an  hour^s  study 
in  the  forest,  will  be  more  instructive  than  a  volume  of  remarks.  The  atten- 
tion  and  minuteness  with  which  a  lover  of  nature  wiil  examine  a  favourite 
objecty  and  the  truth  with  which  he  wiU  consequently  be  enabled  to  describe 
it,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  the  foUowing  passage,  extracted  from  Gilpin'8 
■Forett  Scenejy : — *  I  have  often  stood/  says  Gilpin,  'with  admiration  before 
an  old  forest  oak,  examining  the  various  tints  whicn  have  enriched  its  fiirrowed 
stem.  The  genuine  bark  of  an  oak  is  of  an  ash  colour,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  any  part  of  it  froro  the  mosses  that  overspread  it ;  for  no  oak,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  without  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  picturesmie 
appendages.    The  lower  parts,  about  the  roots,  are  often  possesaed  by  toat 
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green  vehet  moss,  which»  in  a  still  greater  degree,  commonly  occuples  the  bole 
ofAe  beecfay  tho^gh  the  beauty  Imd  brilliancy  of  it  lose  much  when  in  decay. 
As  the  tniok  nses,  you  see  the  brimstone  colour  taking  possession  in  patches. 
Of  this  there  are  two  prindpal  kinds ;  a  smooth  sort,  which  spreads  like  a 
scurf  o?er  the  bark ;  and  a  rough  sort,  which  hangs  in  little  rich  knots  and 
fringes.  I  call  it  a  brimstone  hue,  by  way  of  generai  distinction ;  but  it  some- 
times  indines  to  an  olive,  and  somedmes  to  a  light  green.  Intermixed  with 
these  mosses  you  often  find  a  species  ahnost  pmecUy  white.  Before  I  was 
acoinanted  witli  it,  1  haye  somedmes  thought  the  tree  whitewashed.  Here 
and  there,  a  touch  of  it  gives  a  lustre  to  the  trunk,  and  has  its  effect :  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  nuisanoe;  for,  as  it  gcaierally  begins  to  thriye  when  theother 
mosses  b^in  to  wither  (as  if  tbe  decaying  bark  were  its  i>roper  nutriment),  it 
is  rarely  accompanied  with  any  of  the  more  beautifiii  species  of  its  kind ;  and, 
when  thus  unsupported,  it  alwajrs  disffusts.  This  white  moss^  by  the  way,  is 
esteemed  a  certam  mark  of  age,  and,  when  it  prevails  in  any  degree,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  dedining.  We  find,  also,  another 
spedes  of  moss,  of  a  daik  brown  colour,  indining  nearly  to  bkick;  another  of 
an  ashy  colour ;  and  anotlier  of  a  dingy  yellow.  We  ma^  observe,  aiso,  touches 
of  red,  and  sometimes,  but  rardy,  a  bng^t  yellow,  wmch  is  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine ;  aod  in  many  trees  you  will  see  one  spedes  arowing  upon  another, 
the  knotted  brimstone-coloured  firinge  dinging  to  a  I^ter  spedes,  or  the 
blaek  softening  into  red.  All  these  excrescences,  under  whatever  name  dis- 
tmguished,  add  a  great  ridmess  to  trees ;  and,  when  thev  are  biended  harmo- 
niousiy,  as  is  geiierally  the  case,  the  rough  and  fiirrowecf  trunk  of  an  old  oak, 
adomed  with  these  pleasing  appendages,  is  an  object  which  will  long  detain 
themcturesque  eye.'  **  (Struit  m  Mag.  Nat.  Hkt.,  vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

Tjie  beau^  of  oek  fohage  is  univeraally  allowed ;  but  that  of  Q.  sessiiifldra 
may  be  said  to  be  most  admired  in  single  leaves,  and  that  of  the  other  spedes 
in  tufts  of  leaves.  The  diflerence  between  the  two  spedes,  in  this  remect, 
was  first  pointed  oot  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree.  «  The  leaves  of  Q.  pedunculata," 
be  ssijrs,'^  are  of  a  dark  deep  green;  and,  though  rather  small  (and  smali  ieaves 
combme  better  thaa  laige  onee),  they  are  numerous,  and  grow  close  to  the 
spray,  dustcred  tcj^her  in  dense  masses,  forming  thoee  lovdv  tufts,  or  ro- 
settes,  which  constitote  one  of  the  characteristic  b^tiea  of  oak  foiiage.  When 
the  wind  blows  gently,  it  partially  tums  up,  and  <^lays  their  glaucous  under 
surfiK^  in  hamKHiious  contrast  with  the  deeper  tints  of  tliose  above,  and  pre- 
sents  a  study  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Gainsborough.  The  leaves  of  Q.  sessili- 
fl6ra,beuigof  alargesize^arefewer  iniiumber,andless  thickly  set ;  consequently 
they  do  not  mass  so  well.  One  of  the  specific  distinctions  of  Q.  sesailiflora 
is,  that  it  bears  its  leaves  on  footstalks ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  to  the 
iblnge  a  loose  and  straggling  appearanpe,  and  a  want  of  depth  and  s<^dity, 
which  greatly  detract  fit)m  its  ^eral  e^ct  For  the  same  reason  it  is  that 
many  of  tfae  fine  American  species  of  oak,  beautifiil  as  they  are,  must  yidd  the 
pahn,  in  poiot  of  fbliage,  to  tfae  monarch  of  our  British  forests,  Q.  peduncul^ta." 
(Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  ziC  p.  534.) 

Soil,  ^c  Oaks,  aecording  to  Nichols,  **  flourish  best,  and  grow  the  quickest, 
in  a  rich  decp  loamy  aoil;  and  I  have  found  by  exporiments  and  general 
observatkms,  lor  more  tluin  30  years,  tliat  the  wood  of  such  trees  is  of  the 
firmest  and  best  texture,  and  I  bdieve  it  will  be  so  found  in  ali  the  different 
species  of  trees  that  grow  the  fiistest.''  He  agrees  vrith  Buflbn  in  ascrilnng 
tnis  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  annual  kvers  of  ftist«K>wing  trees,  in 
comparison  with  tfaoae  that  grow  slower.  (Obs.,  &c.,  p.  41.)  Monteath,  in  his 
Foreitef^i  Gtiide,  2d  edit.,  bas  ^  observed  that  the  oak  grows  &stest,  and 
makes  the  foest  hearted-dmber,  in  strong  good  day  soils."  In  proof  of  this, 
he  refers  to  oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  Alloa,  Ahthrey,  and  Alva,  the  two 
btter  on  the  hct  o(  the  Ochil  Hills.  The  trees  on  these  estates,  he  says, 
akfaough  **  very  ra{nd  in  crowth,''  produce  "  most  excellent  timber*  In  a 
tree  fitmi  2ft.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  there  wili  not  be  above  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  of  white  or  sap  wood ;  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  topmost  branch 
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there  is  little  or  no  white  wood."  (p.  365.)  Tbe  oak,  Sang  obeenres,  **  will 
grow,  and  even  become  dmber  of  considerable  size,  in  soiis  of  very  opposite 
natures.  It  tbrives  best,  however,  in  stron^  deep  loam,  incumbent  on  gravel 
or  dry  rock ;  but  in  ali  soils  in  which  there  is  any  considerable  proportion  of 
loam  it  will  thrive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  low  situadons^  whcre  tbe 
8oil  is  deep  and  moist,  it  grows  rapidly»  and  attains  a  great  size ;  but  in  such 
places  it  is  found  to  decay  sooner  than  it  does  in  a  more  elevated  situadon, 
with  a  drier  soil.  In  light  soils  of  little  depth,  althoilgh  it  grows  slow^y,  it 
becomes  firm  in  texture ;  and  the  timber,  though  sroidler  in  size,  acquires  a 
state  of  maturity  sooner  than  that  grown  on  more  cool  and  retendve  soils. 
In  deep  cool  sand,  it  will  root  firmly,  and  arrive  at  a  great  tize.  In  clay, 
incumbent  on  dU,  to  which  all  other  trees,  except  the  beech  aod  the  sycamore 
have  an  aversion,  the  oak  will  grow  and  produce  usefii^mber."  (PUmt.  Kal^ 
p.  62.)  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  havingquoted  the  above  passage,  adds,  ^  Our  own 
experience  teaches  us  to  corroborate  Bfr.  Sang'8  opinion  as  to  the  variety  <^  soil 
in  which  the  oak  may  be  seen  to  thrive.  As  one  example,  we  find  it  growing 
vigorously  on  the  banks  of  the  river  I^dhom,  in  every  poMible  variety  of  soil, 
and  equally  well  in  soil  superincumbent  on  the  stradfied  and  on  the  primidve 
rocks.  It  roots  itself  in  the  very  faoe  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  predpices, 
whence  it  shoots  forth,  in  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  fonns,  over  the 
roaring  rapids  or  deep  abysses  of  the  mountain  stream ;  and  everv  now  and 
then  we  see  that  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  the  growth  of  its  roota 
within  the  fissures  of  the  rock  detaches  huffe  masses  of  it,  and  hurls  them  into 
thegulf  below."  {Laud.  OUp.,  vol.  i.  p.  63l)  •*  It  is  wonderfiil,"  savs  Evelyn, 
**  to  consider  how  strangdy  the  oak  will  penetrate  to  come  to  a  marW  bottom ; 
so  as  where  we  find  this  tree  to  prosper,  the  indicadon  of  a  firuitml  and  ex- 
cellent  soil  is  certain,  even  by  the  token  of  this  natural  augurv  only.  Thus,  by 
the  plantadon  of  this  tree  and  some  others,  we  have  the  advanta^  of  profit 
raised  fi^om  the  pr^;nancy,  substance,  and  depth  of  our  land;  whilst  by  the 
grass  and  com  (whose  roots  are  but  a  few  inches  deep)  we  have  the  benefit 
of  the  cmst  only."  (HmU.  EveL,  p.  91.)  In  Hampshire,  in  that  part  of  the 
New  Forest  calied  the  Woodlands,  wherever  the  oak  tree  day,or  yellow  wood- 
land  clay,  exists,  its  presence  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  oak  wood.  **  In  all  such  situadons,"  Vancouver  observes,  **  this  dmber 
may  be  cultivated  to  advantage;  but,  where  the  natural  soil  o(  the  oak  tcee 
does  not  occur,  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  its  culdvadon,  as  to  divert  the  laws  of 
nature  in  any  other  respect."    (Agnc.  ofHamp.,  &c.,p.  306.) 

&tuaHon.  Upland  situations  are  generally  considered  the  best  for  oak  to  be 
grown  in  for  ship-timber ;  and  hedfferows  better  than  close  woods  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  reasons,  it  is  generalTy  considered,  notwithstanding  the  ophiions 
of  iMichols  and  Monteath,  above  given,  are  to  be  found  in  the  comparadvely 
slow  growth  of  trees  in  dry  soils  fiilly  exposed  to  the  weather ;  and  to  the 
greater  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  timber  of  every  tree  must  arrive, 
when  its  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  on  every  side, 
and  firom  the  summit  of  the  tree  to  its  base.  Oaks,  says  Pliny,  grown  in 
valleys  are  more  stately,  tall,  and  spreading,  than  those  grown  on  mountains ; 
but  the  dmber  of  the  latter  is  fiur  better  and  finer-graiuM,  and,  consequendy, 
more  durable.  Bfitcheli  is  of  opinion  that  the  b^t  oak  for  ship4Miuding  is 
produced  firom  a  calcareous  sou,  in  rather  an  upland  situadon,  such  as  the 
Sussex  chalk.  (Dend.,  p.  31 .)  Indeed,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  best 
oak  timber  in  England  is  produced  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  (See  p.  614.)     . 

PropagaHon  and  CuUure.  The  propegadon  and  nursery  culture  of  the  oak  have 
been  alr^y  treated  of  in  our  introduction  to  the  genus  ^p.  1727.^.  Theafter- 
culture  of  the  common  oak  embraces  the  subjects  of  artincial'shelter,praning, 
thinning,  training,  &c.  No  specific  mode  of  pruning  is  applicable  to  tne  oak ; 
except  that,  where  the  object  is  ship  timber  of  the  crooked  kind,  the  trunks 
ought  not  to  be  freed  fi^om  branches  for  more  than  12ft.  or  15  ft.  in  height,  in 
order  to  throw  strength  into  the  larger  limbB.  It  may  also  be  advisable,  in 
some  instances,  to  stop  the  leading  dioot  for  th^  same  purpoae.    In  general. 
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however,  the  oak,  tf  pladted  in  open  situations,  and  if  the  stem  be  dirested  of 
its  side  shoots  only  to  a  moderate  height,  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
crooked  arms  and  branches  for  eyery  purpose  in  naval  arcfaitecture.  It  is 
ahnost  unnecessary  to  obaenre,  that,  when  the  object  is  ship-timber,  and  tbnber 
fit  for  making  furniture,  the  acoms  and  plants  of  Q,  pedunculllta  should  be 
chosen,  in  preference  to  those  of  Q.  sessilifldra. 

EUMBty  of  the  Oak  for  plantmg  wUh  a  View  to  ProJUy  at  compared  wUh 
other  Treet.  The  slow  ffrowth  of  the  oak  is  bv  many  ailc^ed  as  a  reason 
whj  plantations  of  it  wiU  prove  less  profitable  than  those  of  other  trees.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated,  Ist,  that,  as  the  oak  is  almost  in  every  case 
planted  among  nurse  trees,  which  are  not  cut  down  till  \hey  are  of  some  value 
as  poles  or  timber,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  young  oak 
plantation;  and,  2diy,  that  though  the  oak,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  of  a 
slow  growth  while  young,  vet,  after  the  trunk  has  attained  a  diameter  of  6  in. 
or  8  in.,  the  oak  grows  as  rast  as  ahnost  any  other  hard-wooded  tree,  and  cer- 
tainly  iaster  than  some ;  such  as  the  l>eech  and  the  hombeam.  The  value  of 
the  timber  of  the  oak,  even  when  of  smaii  size,  tlie  value  of  the  bark,  and,  as 
fifatthew  observes,  the  slight  comparative  i^jurv  of  its  siiade  to  coppice-wood, 
hedge-plants,  grass,  com,  or  other  crops,  *'  should^ve  a  preference  to  this  tree 
for  planting,  wherever  the  climate  and  soU  are  smtable,  over  every  other  kind, 
with  the  excqpdon  of  the  larch  and  willow,  which,  in  particular  soils,  will  pay 
better." 

For  Hedgerow  Timberj  \t  is  agreed  by  most  writers  that  the  oak  is  superior 
to  all  other  trees.  It  produces  the  most  valuable  timber  and  bark  in  that 
situation,  and  does  less  i^jury  to  the  hedge,  and  to  the  herbage  or  cora  be- 
neath  it,  than  any  other  species,  unless,  perhaps,  as  Matthew  obeerves,  the 
apple  and  the  pear  he  excepted ;  because  the  horizontal  roots  do  not  run 
near  the  suHace,  and  the  buds  come  later  into  leaf  than  those  of  any  other 
British  tree.  The  general  form,  and  the  great  variety  <^  outline,  of  the 
oak,  as  wdl  as  its  colour,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  also  harmonise  in  a 
superior  manner  with  the  general  scenery  of  an  endosed  country.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  larches,  pines,  and  Lombardy  and  other  poplars  prevail  in  hedgerows, 
tn  wliich  tli^  are  as  bad  in  an  asaicultural,  as  they  are  in  a  picturesque,  point 
of  view.  **  The  disadvantaffes,"  Matthew  observes,  *'  attending  the  planting  of 
hedgerows  with  oeks  are,  that  the  removal  of  the  oak,  when  young,  is  not  in 
general  so  successfiil  as  that  of  other  trees,  especially  in  this  exposed  dry  si- 
tuation ;  also,  that  the  progress  of  the  plant,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  but  slow, 
and  Uiat  it  is  thus  for  a  longer  time  liable  to  ii^ury  from  cattle.  Fair  success 
inay,  however,  be  commanded  by  previously  preparing  the  roots,  should  the 
plants  be  of  good  sixe ;  transplantmg  them  when  the  ground  is  neither  too 
moist  nor  too  dry ;  and,  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped  or 
beoome  brown,  particularlv  in  dry  sround ;  performing  the  operation  with  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  not  to  nracture  uie  roots,  and  to  retain  a  considerable  ball ; 
opening  pits  of  considerable  size  for  their  reception,  much  deeper  than  the 
roots ;  and  should  a  iittle  water  lurk  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  it  will  he  highly 
benefidal,  provided  none  stagnate  so  \nA  as  the  roots ;  finning  the  earth  weu 
around  the  roots,  after  it  is  carefiilly  shaken  in  among  the  fibres ;  and,  espe- 
dally,  keeping  the  surfiu^e  of  the  ground,  witliin  4  ft.  of  the  plant,  fiiable  and 
fi^  ftom  we^is,  by  repeated  hoeings  during  the  first^two  or  three  summers. 
Of  course,  if  the  pumt  is  sufiered  to  waver  with  the  wind,  or  to  be  rulibed  and 
bruised  by  cattle,  or  by  the  appendages  of  the  plough,  it  is  follv  to  expect 
success.  On  this  account,  stout  plants,  firom  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  higfa,  the  branches 
of  which  are  more  out  of  the  way  of  injury,  may,  in  shdtered  situations,  under 
carefiil  management,  lie  of  the  most  proper  size.  Much  also  depends  on  pro- 
curing  strong  plants  firom  exposed  situations.  Weiiave,"  continues  Mattliew, 
**  experienc^  better  success  with  hardy  plants  fi^m  the  exposed  side  of  a  hiU, 
having  unfibred  carrot  roots,  much  ii\juied  by  removal,  than  with  others  fit)m 
a  sheltered  morass,  having  the  ro^ts  most  numerously  fibred^  and  wdl  extri- 
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cat«L"  (MatthewQnNiwalTimber,p.8S.)  The  ei^Mffieiice  of  Mr.  Matthew 
agrees  with  tbat  of  Mr.  Webster  (Grord.  Mag,,  voL  xii.  p.  368.),  aod  is,  indeed, 
consonant  to  reason.  Several  plaoters  of  experience  naye  stated  to  ua»  that 
thc^  have  found  oaks  of  ten  or  twelve  j^ears'  growth,  taken  up  without  anv 
peparadon,  and  the  heada  doedy  cut  in  wb^  transplanted»  Bucceed  much 
better  than  oaks  one,  two,  or  three  vears  firom  the  seed  bed»  or  even  smaller 
transplanted  treea,  in  the  same  soil  and  utuation.  Alexander  lyOhie,  Est^., 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  informs  us  that  th» 
was  the  case  sev«^  years  ago,  ig|hen  a  number  of  oaki,  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  in 
h^ht,  were  thinned  out  of  a  govemment  plantation  in  the  Forest  of  Dean» 
dosely  cut  ia  at  root  and  top»  and  planted  in  the  open  common  or  forest, 
bdng  only  ^uarded  from  cattle  by  a  few  thom  bushes  tied  round  their^stems. 
ThQ  late  Sir  Uvedale  Price  was  equally  suooessfiil  in  transplanting  oaks  in 
this  manner,  at  Foxle^. 

Ar^ficud  Shelter,  it  is  allowed  by  ahnost  all  writers  on  the  cuiture  of  the  oek, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  a  younff  plantation. 
This  arises  firom  the  natural  tendemess  of  the  young  shoots  and  early  leaves 
of  the  oak,  which,  even  in  die  south  of  England,  are  frequently  destroyed  or 
much  ii\jured  bv  firost  in  BAay ;  while,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  fbund  that 
even^die  bark  does  not  so  easily  separate  fiNMn  die  wood  of  standmg  treea 
after  a  cold  night.  Modero  phmters  seem  to  be  all  agreed,  that  the  best  mode 
of  producing  sheker  for  the  oak  is,  by  first  covering  the  surface  with  Scotch 
pine,  larch,  or  birch ;  the  first  being  greatly  preferred.  After  the  nurse  trees 
nave grown  to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  5 ft.,  opoiings  should  be  cut  in  the  [dant- 
ations  dius  formed,  at  the  rate  of  firom  300  to  500  accordiiw  to  some,  and  of 
60  to  100 accordiqg to  others,  to  the  acre ;  and in each  ottfaese openings an 
acora,  or  an  oak  phmt  should  be  inseited,  the  soil  havtng  been  didy  pre^ 
pared.  This  practice  seems  to  have  originated  at  Welbeck,  in  Kottk^iam- 
shire,  in  th^  plantations  made  bv  the  Twke  of  Portknd,  and  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Speechly  in  Ilunter*s  edition  of  £velvn*s  Sylva;  but  it 
has  since  been  recommended  by  Pontey,  in  his  Prqfitaile  Pkmter  (4th.  ed.^ 

S213,);  by  Sang^in  his  edition  of  Nicors  Pimter^i  Kaiendar  (p.  294.);  by 
illington, tn his  Series ofFactt^b^i  by  Cnwckshanks^in hb Praobcal PUmter; 
by  Davis,  in  communications  to  the  Aitk  and  West  of  En^and  Sode^;  and 
bv  various  others.  It  has  also  been  ezteBflively  emploved  m  tfae  govemment 
pLantadons  in  the  Kew  Forest,  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert 
Tumer,  who,  in  1819,  was  deputy  survevor  of  the  New  Forest;  «nd  to  whom 
the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  applied  this  metfaod  systematicaUy,  and  shown 
the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  pme,  as  a  nurse  plant  for  the  oak,  to  all  otfaer 
trees.  The  poplar  ia  universally  rejected  as  a  nurse  fiMr  the  oak,  on  aocount 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  tfae  very  sfaort  period  that  elapses  before  it 
fills  both  soil  and  subsoil  with  its  roots;  aynd  et^er  oaviecs  tfae  surfiice  witfa  its 
branches,  or,  if  these  are  pruned  off,  raiaes  its  head  to  such  Ajpeat  hcight,  that 
no  plant  of  slower  growtn  than  itself  can  thrive  near  it.  liie  ehn,  nxNn  the 
rapidity  of  its  ffroTOi,  is  ahnost  aa  oljectionable  as  the  poplar;  and  the  same 
maybesaidofmewiUow.  Thepineandfirtribeauppliesbyfiurthebestnurses 
fbr  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  £x  m  other  hard-wooded  tbnber  trees ;  not  oniy 
producing  the  most  effective  shelter,  but  tfae  most  prafit  wfaea  eut  down.  The 
Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir  are  ineferable  to  any  oifaer  pines  or  firs,  and 
to  the  larch,  because  tfa^  are  haroier,  and  grow  more  erect ;  wfaereas  tfae 
pmaster  and  the  maritime  pine,  thougfa  they  wiU  both  atand  the  sea  fareexe, 
and  tbe  larch,  though  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  even  on  barren  sofls  and 
on  mouatains,  almost  always  lean  over  to  one  side. 

Speechfy,  in  the  extensive  oak  plantations  made  fi:>r  tfae  Duke  of  Portland 
in  Notdnghamshire,  on  the  exposed  faiUs  of  wfaat  was  formeriy  Sherwood 
Forest»  found  the  burch  tfae  most  suitable  tree  for  sfaeber ;  efaiefly,  we  bdicve^ 
because  it  sprin^  up  every  where  naturaUy  in  ^at  part  of  the  country,  and 
seems  to  tfarive  m  tfae  Ught  sand^  surfiu:e  soil  there  better  tfaan  any  other  tree. 
Mr.  Speeohly  alao  fiwnd  tfaat  sowug  Uie  poorer  parts  of  the  faills  witfa  ftttie  waa 
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a  yetf  dfeothre  mode  of  sheltcriiig  tke  oek ;  for  though»  he  says, "  it  seems  to 
ehoke  aod  overgrow  the  oaks  for  some  iime,  yet  a&r  a  few  yeara  we  com- 
monly  find  the  best  oak  plants  in  the  8trongc«t  beds  of  fiirze."  (^Hunt,  EveL, 
p.  93«, note.)  Manhalljp^efiBrs  broom  to  tbe  furxe,  ai,  bdng  less  disiigreeable  to 
work  anong.  In  the  Welbeck  phmtations,  the  Sootch  pine,  and  sevend  sorts 
of  fir  trees»  were  tried,  ae  well  as  the  fairch  and  tfae  forze ;  but  in  that  soil  and 
«tuatioD  ^jr  did  not  grow  so  £Ei8t  bm  the  birch ;  and,  being  evergreeny  the 
young  oaks  did  not  thrive  under  them  so  well  as  thor  did  under  the  deoiduous 
treee.  Blr.  Speechl^  obsenres  that  he  found  diat  tfae  seedling  oaks  were  not 
i^juredt  but  rather  nnproTed,  by  tall  grass  and  large  weeds  growing  among 
them;  which  seems  contrary  to  the  nature  of  plaiitSyand  is  certainly  apractice 
that  ought  not  to  be  generaUy  foUowed,  since  these  teli  weeds  and  grass  must 
prevent  the  sun  and  air  from  produdng  their  full  influenee  on  the  leaves  of 
tbe  seedlingoaks.  In  Uus,  as  m  sunilar  eases,  it  mi^  be  laid  down  a»  a  prin* 
dplc^  that»  in  all  coltivation,  erery  step  in  the  process  ou^  to  be  r^f;:uiated 
acoordinff  to  art  and  design,  and  nothing  whatever,  or,  at  least,  as  fattle  as 
poisible»  left  to  nnasnistffd  nature. 

Pimiey  advises  plantuig  only  800  oaks  on  every  statute  acre,  by  which  the 
pkmts  would  stand  at  12ft  apart  every  way.  He  plaats  in  rows,  somewhat 
Ncregnlary  at  4rft  apart;  every  third  (^t,  in  each  row,  bemg  an  oak,  and  the 
otbm  beiog  larchesy spruoes,  and  ficotch  pines;  giving  the  preference  to  the 
larch. 

Stmg  £rst  phmts  the  grouad  aU  over with  larches,  at  8  fL  or  SfL  6  in.  apart. 
After  these  naye  arown  2, 8, 4,  or  even  5  yeers,  pite  are  formed  from  4  tt.  to 
7  f^.  a(>art,  in  which  acoms  are  inserted.  (Plant.  Kai,,  p.  195.)  In  this  case, 
the  object  is  to  produce  an  oak  copse;  wfaieh,  faowever,  if  tfaougfat  desirable» 
may  at  any  fiiture  period  be  so  thinned  out  as  to  produce  an  oak  wood. 
{mBiUmf^  mtd  Cndokthank  proceed  on  tfae  same  prindples  as  tfaese  planters ; 
Siat  ia»  tney  provide  tfae  sfaeiter  previously  to  planting  tfae  trees*  All  tfaese 
writers  agree  m  thinning  out  the  sheltering  trees  gradually,  and  in  regulatinff 
tbe  number  of  oaks  wfaich  are  to  stand  on  tfae  acre  by  tfae  fitness  of  tfae  soU 
to  oroduce  oaks,  and  by  the  relative  Tafaie  of  oak  copse  and  the  wood  of 
larcaes  and  firs  in  a  young  state.  Billington  defSnrs  the  thinning  out  of  his 
ayrses  as  long  as  possible;  preventing  tfaem  from  wfaipping  or  sfaading  tfae 
young  oaks,  by  sfaortening  the  side  braDches  of  the  nurae  trees  whicfa  protrude 
towards  tfaem. 

Crmck$kmU^»  **  new  metfaod  of  rearing  the  oak**  difiers  in  nothing  of  im- 
portance  from  that  reeommended  by  Mr.  Sang;  as,  indeed»  tfae  author  ac« 
knowled^  (p.  209.»  noCe).  He  directs  tfaeground  to  be  first  **  well  fiUed  witfa 
Scotch pmes <>r  larches ;'*  and» after  thesefaaverisen  to  the  fad^t of  about4  ft. 
from  tfae  croundy  wfaich,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  says,  wiU  require  from  4  to  7 
years»  he  digs  patches  on  whicfa  to  sow  acoms,  at  the  rate  of  400  patehes  to 
a  statute  acre;  tfae  ol^ect  being,  of  course,  an  oak  c^>se,-similar  to  that  g( 
fiir.  Saag,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  The  patcbes  are  prepared  by  diggbg 
and  manurii^  with  lime ;  and  each  is  planted  witfa  6  acoms,  one  in  tfae  centre, 
and  four  around  it.  Afker  2  years'  growtfa»  aU  tfae  i^ants  are  remoTod  but  one, 
by  cutting  tfarougfa  tfaeir  roots,  2in.  or  Sin.  bdow  tbe  ground,  with  a  sharp 
chisel-like  instrument  witfa  a  long  faandley  made  on  purpose ;  tfae  plants  re- 
moved  not  being  intended  to  be  replanted.  As  soon  as  tfae  nurses  oyer- 
sbadow  tfae  oaks,  tfae  plants  tfaat  do  so,  or  tfacir  brancfaes,  are  to  be  removed ; 
but  ^  aU  tfae  Scotcfa  pmes  and  faurcfaes  tfaat  wiU  require  to  be  taken  out  before 
th^  are  16  years  oldy"  tfais  writer  says,  **  wUl  not  render  tfae  plantation 
tfainner  tfaan  a  thriving  one  of  tfae  same  kind  of  trees  would,  for  its  own  sake, 
need  to  be  at  20  years  after  plantnig.''  (p.  284.>  Wfaen  tfae  oaks  are  5 
years  oki,  tfaey  are  to  be  prunedfor  tiie  first  time,  by  cutdngofftiie  lower  der 
of  branches  dose  to  the  stem  ;  and  tfais  operation  b  to  be  repeated  every  2 
years,  tiU  the  oaks  are  between  80  and  40  years  old.  Two  tlM>usand  of  tfae 
Scotcfa  pines  and  larcfaes,"  Cruicksfaank  adds,  ^  may  be  aUowed  to  remain,  not 
only  witbout  iiyury,  but  witfa  advantage,  to  tfae  oaks,  tiU  tfaey  are  16  years 
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old."  Half  of  them  may  then  be  cut  dowD,  one  half  of  the  remaining  1000  at 
25  years  old,  and  the  remaining  500  at  from  30  to  35  years  old.  ^'  To  plant 
nurses,  therefore,  is  attended  with  very  great  pecuniary  advantage.  It  will 
not  only  retum  the  whole  expense  laid  out  in  making  the  plantation,  but  pro- 
duce  a  very  high  rent  for  the  land  during  the  first  30  or  35  years ;  whereas, 
if  oaks  alone  were  planted,  nothing  could  be  gained  during  this  period,  ex- 
cept  by  cutting  them  down  when  l^ween  20  and  25  years  old,  for  the  sake 
oftheu'  bai^."  (Pract.  PiafU.,  p.  225. )  The  roost  vahiabie  part  of  this  writer^s 
obsenradons  is  what  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  nurses  in  such  a  dimate  as  that  of  Aberdeenshire;  which  is,  by  prevendng 
the  first  ravs  of  the  sun  firom  suddenly  thawing  the  firosts  which  haveiiEdlen 
perpendicularly  on  the  voung  oaks.  **  The  ddeterious  efiects  of  spring  and 
autumnal  frosts  arise  chiefly  firom  the  leaves  being  subjected  to  a  suddea 
chan^  of  temperature,  fix>m  the  chilb  of  the  nigfat  to  the  strong  rays  of  the 
momuig  sun.  VHien  the  thaw  takes  place  gradually,  the  injury  done  is  com- 
paratively  insignificant."  (p.  222.)  ^  If  we  wisb,  then,  to  preserve  oaks  firom 
frost,  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  sbade  them  from  the  moming  sun. 
This  we  cannot  do  more  eflfectually  than  by  planting  them,  as  above  directed, 
among  trees  that  have  already  made  some  progress.  By  such  manasement 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  touch  them  titl  it  has  risen  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  horizon ;  and  thus  time  will  be  aliowed  for  the  fix>8t  to  dis- 
8ipate,and  the  night  dews  to  evaporate,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  so 
jmat  the  pemidous  consequences  arising  to  the  young  oaks  fi-om  a  sudden 
change  of  teipperature  will  be  endrdy  prevented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  plantation  of  voung  oeks,  thus  shdtered  fix>m  the  outset,  will  roake 
more  progress  in  5,  than  an  unshdtered  one  will  do  in  10,  years."  These 
observations  mav  be  considered  as  prindpally  applicable  to  cold  districts, 
whether  fi>om  elevation  or  iadtude;  but  theyare  also  judidous  even  with 
reference  to  plantadons  in  the  comparativdy  warm  climate  of  the  south  of 
Eng^d,  as  is  evident  bv  the  pracdce  of  shdterinff  with  Scotch  pines  in  tbe 
plantadons  made  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the  oak  is  indigenous,  and  where 
the  soil  is  pardcularly  weil  adapted  to  it. 

CobheU  would  plant  oaks  in  rows  25  ft.  apart,  and  25  ft.  apart  in  the  row ; 
pladng  the  plants  of  one  row  opposite  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the 
plants  in  the  nezt  row.  Tben,  he  says,  **  I  would  have  four  rows  of  hazd  at 
5  ft.  apart,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  between  ever^  two  rows  of  oaks ;  and 
four  hazd  plants  between  every  two  oaks  in  the  row  itself.  The  hazd  would 
rather,  perhaps,  outerow  the  oaks ;  but  it  would  shdter  them  at  the  same  time ; 
and  where  the  liazd  interfered  too  mudi  with  the  oaks,  it  might  be  cut  away 
with  the  hook.  By  the  time  that  the  hazd  coppices  were  fit  to  cut  for  the  first 
dme,  the  oaks  would  have  attained  a  considerable  height ;  perliaps  8ft.  or  lOft. 
This  would  give  them  the  mastership  of  the  hazel ;  and,  after  tne  second  cut- 
dng  of  the  hazd,  ^ere  wouid  b^in  to  be  an  oak  wood,  with  a  hazel  coppice 
beneath ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  coppice  would  liave  produced  very  nearly 
as  much  as  it  would  have  produced  if  there  had  been  no  oaks  growine  among 
it.  By  the  time  that  four  cuttings  of  the  hazd  would  have  taken  pmce,  the 
coppice  would  be  completdy  suMued  by  the  oaks.  It  would  produce  no 
more  hoops  or  hurdles;  but  Uien  the  oaks  would  be  ready  to  afibrd  a  profit." 

Mr,  Vatet,  a  planter  who  recdved  a  premium  firom  the  Sodety  of  Arts, 
having  fixed  on  a  proper  soil  and  situadon  for  a  plantadon  of  oaks,  trenches 
strips  of  3  ft.  in  width,  and  30  ft.  apart  centre  firom  centre,  firom  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
depth ;  it  bdng  his  opinion  that  the  oak  derives  its  chief  nutriment  and  strength 
ftom  tbe  taproot.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  trenches  mav  ehher  be 
employed  for  tiie  growth  of  sheltering  trees,  pines  or  firs,  or  for  hazel,  or  other 
underwood,  or  ]fq)t  in  grass.  A  row  of  acoms,  2  in.  apart,  is  dibbled  in  dong 
the  centre  of  each  trendi ;  the  plants  produced  by  whicn  are  thinned  out  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  come  up,  and  every  year  afterwards,  till  they 
stand  at  30  ft.  apart.    Pruning  goes  on  every  year,  by  removing,  '^close  to  the 
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main  stem,  one  year^s  growth  of  side  branchea,  dll  the  plants  we  arriyed  at  a 
8tem  of  40  ft.,  60  ft,  or  60  ft. ;  and  they  may  then  be  permitted  to  rmi  to  head 
without  further  pruning.*'    The  thinnin^s,  tili  the  plants  attain  the  heicht  of 

,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.»  maj  be  u^  for  transplantmg ;  after  that  they  may  be  s^d  for 
walkinj^ticiLS,  hoops,  or  crate-ware;  at  the  next  thiftning,  they  may  be  cot 
down  m  spring,  and  barked,  and  sold  as  poles  and  for  fence-wood ;  and,  lastly, 
they  may  be  cut  down  in  spring,  and  Ixirked,  and  sold  as  small  timber  for  making 
posts  and  rails,  for  gates,  and  for  various  country  purposes. 

Ai  the  UiAnatwn  on  the  Subject  ofplantmg  and  sheUermg  Oaks,  we  give  the 
foUowing  abstract  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  eovemment  officert  in  the 
national  forests,  and  more  especially  in  the  New  Forest,  where,  as  we  have 
ahready  obsorred,  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tumer.  This  abstract  was  pre- 
pared  by  Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  in  answer  ^  a  question  by  Lord  Hatherton, 
who  intended  to  plant  oaks  extendvely,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  kindiy  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Milne : — "  When  the  new 
plantadons  in  the  royal  forests  (now  exceeding  40,000  acres)  were  first  under- 
taken,  the  opinions  of  the  most  extensive  owners  and  growers  of  oak  timber, 
and  of  the  most  experienced  nurserymen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
resorted  to,  as  to  tne  most  advisable  methods  of  planting,  and  esp^ually  as  to 
the  expediency  of  mixing  Sootch  pines  in  plantations  the  uldmate  object  of 
which  was  obJl  ;  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  m^ority  of  the  opinions 
recetved  were  against  such  mixture.  Accordingly,  in  the  most  favourable 
soils  and  situations,  oeks  only  were  planted  at  fim:  but  in  ^ts  where  it  was 
thought  doubtfiil  if  oaks  would  grow,  Scotch  pines  were  planted  with  a  sm^ 
proportion  of  oaiLS  intermixed ;  and  it  was  soon'found  that  in  many  of  those 
spot8,even  under  the  disadvantages  of  inferior  soil  and  greater  exposure,  such 
was  the  benefit  derived  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  pines,  that  the 
oaks  fiir  outgrew  their  neighbours  planted  in  more  fiivourable  soiis,  but 
without  the  same  protecdon.  After  tliis,  the  use  of  Scotch  pines  l)ecame 
roore  genera! :  strong  belts  were  planted  on  die  roost  exposed  outsides  of  the 
plantadons,  and  also  across,  at  intervals,  in  lines,  toWards  the  most  prevaiiing 
winds,  and  fitmi  these  great  benefit  was  found  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  oaks 
were  planted  actually  amongst  the  pines,  and  surrounded  by  tl&em,  the  oaks 
were  found  to  be  much  the  best.  The  plan  next  pursued  was  to  piant  an 
equal  quanUty  of  oaks  and  pines,  planting  both  at  the  same  time :  the  con- 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  the  pines  got  on  immediately,  but  the  oaks 
remained  stadonary  for  a  few  year^  undl  the  pines  got  sufficiendy  advanced 
to  affbrd  them  shelter ;  and,  m  the  intermediate  dme,  a  portion  of  the  oaks 
died,  and  some  were  choked  by  the  high  grass,  briars,  &C.,  with  which  they 
might  happen  to  be  surrounded.  For  several  years  past,  the  plan  pursued 
has  l>een,  to  plant  the  enclosures  with  Scotch  pines  only,  as  soon  as  they  are 
fenced  in  and  drained  (if  draining  is  required) ;  and  when  the  pines  bave  got 
to  the  height  of  5  f^  or  6  ft.,  which  they  wili  do  in  as  many  years,  dien  to  put 
in  good  strong  oak  plants  of  abovit  4  or  5  years'  growth,  among  the  pines,  not 
cutdng  away  any  pines  at  first,  unless  they  liappen  to  be  so  strong  and  tliick 
as  to  overshadow  the  oaks.  In  about  2  years  it  becomes  necessary  to  shred 
the  braaches  of  the  pines,  to  eive  light  and  air  to  the  oaks ;  and,  in  alx)ut  2  or 
3  more  years  to  begm  graduaDv  to  remove  the  pines  altogether,  taking  out  a 
cerCEun  number  each  year,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25  years,  not  a  single 
Scotch  pine  sliall  be  lefit ;  althougfa,  for  the  first  10  or  12  years,  the  plantadon 
may  haye  appeared  to  contain  notliing  else  but  pines.  The  advantage  of  tliis 
mode  of  plandng  has  l>een  found  to  be,  that  the  pinea  dry  and  ameliorate  the 
soil,  destroying  tfae  coarse  grass  and  brambles  whicb  frequendy  choke  and 
injure  oaks ;  and  that  no  mending  over  is  necessary,  as  scarcely  an  oak  so 
pianted  is  found  to  fail.  It  is  not  an  expensive  method  of  plandn^,  especiaily 
if  the  plants  are  raised  on  the  apou  The pines  are  planted  by  raismg  the  turf 
with  a  Scotch  plandns  spade.  [See  Part  IV .]  A  man  and  boy  roay  plant  500 
in  a  day.    For  the  ows,  good-sized  holes  must  be  made,  and  the  making  of 

tfaese  wiil  cost  firom  i<.  to  U.  6d,tL  bundred,  according  to  the  soil. — Ofilce  of 
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Wbodt,ic.,Dec.  1836."  (Beeakothe Batk  Sodet^t  PaperM,  vol.  xt; p.41— 67.; 
and  an  aiticle  entitled  "  Mvmtct  on  the  Method  adopted  by  Mr,  Robert  Tumer 
of  raimng  Oakt,  ^c,"  hy  T.  Davis  of  Warminster,  and  O.  Stwge  of  Bristol,  in 
ttie  ISth  Yolume  of  the  Gardener^t  MagaxmeJ) 

Whether  Oak  Pkmit  or  Acomt  ought  to  be  uted  mforrmng  Oak  PUmtaHont  u  a 
question,  respecting  the  answer  to  which  planters  are  not  mll^  agreed ;  thoi^, 
upon  the  whole,  we  believe»  plants  are  prdferred.  A  doubt,  it  is  probabky  woold 
never  have  been  raised  on  the  sulject,  mui  it  not  been  found  that,  nnder  ordinary 
circumstancef,  the  oak  suffers  ipore  bj  transplanting  than  tbe  ebn,  the  aahythe 
beech,  and  other  simxkur  trees  ;  which  is  ^ertly  owii^  to  its  natand  ddicacj,  and 
pardy  to  its  depending,  wfaen  young,  cfaiefly  on  its  taproot,  and  irom  its  noc 
produdng,  fbr  some  years,  many  lateral  roots,  unless  foroed  to  do  so  by  art. 
When,  howerer,  the  oak  has  been  two  or  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nur- 
sery  befbre  its  &asd  remoyal,  it  will  produce  a  suffident  nuinber  of  lateral  roots 
to  msure  its  growth,  if  carefitlly  removed;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  should,  in 
almost  every  case,  prefer  using  strong  transplanted  ptants  to  acomt.  We 
Imve  aLready  rema^ed  diat  oaEs,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  vre 
more  successfidly  transplanted  than  seedlmgs  of  one  or  two  veurs ;  li  fiict 
which  will  be  found  to  hold  good  with  all  trees  wfaatever  whieh  have  taproots 
of  extraordinary  dimenmons  when  young.  One  reason  wluch  sonie  give  for 
preferring  acoms  is,  the  alleged  injury  whioh  oak  pknts  austain  by  uie  loas 
of  tfae  taproot,  whicfa,  it  is  said,  tfaey  never  regain.  Tfais  opinion,  Irowever,  is 
well  known  to  be  erroneons  ;  it  bemg  as  natural,  in  the  caae  of  seedltng 
oaks,  for  tfaat  part  of  the  plant  whicfa  is  under  ground  to  reproduce  a  leading 
or  tap  root  wfaen  tfaat  faas  been  cut  oS,  as  it  is  for  tfae  part  above  ground  to 
reprcNiuce  a  leading  sfaoot  after  tfaat  fatas  been  removed.  It  is  also  equally  weU 
known,  tfaat  tfae  taproot  is  only  fbund,  in  oak  and  otfaer  trees,  wfaen  m  a  yonng 
state ;  and  tfaat  no  oak  or  otfaer  tre^  wfaen  cut  down,  was  ever  fouad  to  faave 
anytfaing  like  a  perpendicularly  descenduo^  main  root  in  any  way  comparable 
to  tfae  perpendiculany  ascending  tmnk  of  the  tree  above  gronnd.  The  con* 
sequence  of  sowing  an  acom  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  not  cutting  tfarcnigfa 
tfae  taproot,  is,  tfaat  it  remains  a  longer  period  betoe  putting  out  any  latend 
roots ;  but  wfaetfaer  tbese  lateral  roots  are  put  out  sooner  or  later,  can  faave 
verv  litde  influence  on  tfae  mwtfa  of  tfae  tree  und^  ordinary  drcumstances, 
and  certainly  none  on  the  vakie  of  the  timber  wtiicfa  it  produces.  It  is  easy  to 
concdve  tfaat,  if  die  surfbce  soil  on  wfaicfa  an  acora  is  planted  is  raucfa  ncher 
tfaan  tfae  subsoil,  sometfaing  in  rapidity  of  ^wtfa  wiU  be  gained  by  cutting  off 
tbe  taproot,  so  as  to  force  die  mant  to  s^  out  lateral  roots  sooner  ^tan  it 
otfaerwise  would  do ;  but,  thougti  sometfaing  is  gained  hj  diis,  sometbiiig,  also, 
will  be  lost ;  because  the  snpply  of  water,  so  essential  to  all  plants  wfaicfa 
faave  naturally  taproots,  in  a  verv^oung  state,  wiU  be  considerably  diminished. 
In  warm  climates,  tfaerefore,  and  m  all  cases  wfaere  a  saving  of  first  cost  is  an 
object,  we  sfaould  prefer  acoms  to  plants;  but  in  tolerably  moist  (£mates,and 
in  deef)  aUuviat  or  marly  soils,  or  where  tbe  snrfiice  soU  iff  rkb,  and  wbere  tlie 
object  is  to  produce  oak  trees  as  soon  as  possible,  we  should  recommend  strong 
plants.  V 

Tfae  foUowing  jndicious  obftervations  on  tfae  solnect  of  the  taproot  were 
communicated  to  tfae  Batfa  and  West  of  E^land  Sodety  by  a  ptanter  and 
manager  of  timber  of  very  great  experience,  Tnomas  Davis,  £s<}.,  of  Portway, 
near  Warmmster.  Tfae  taproots  or  young  oak  trees,  Mr.  Davis  says,  stmport 
the  trees  during  a  given  period,  whicfa  may  vary  in  the  number  of  years  irem 
various  circnmstances,  soil,  situation,  &c.,  but  is  limited  in  efibct  by  the  ne- 
cessities  of  the  plant ;  and  so  soon  as  as  the  latend  roots  take  firm  bold  of 
tfae  land,  and  are  enabled  to  undertake  tfae  duty  of  support,  from  that  tirae  the 
taproot  ceases  to  be  useful,  and  at  no  distant  snbsequent  period  ceasea  to  in- 
crease,  and  is  very  soon  not  distinguishable  fh>m  the  otfaer  roota.  Mr.  Davia 
tfaerefore  concludes, — '*  Ist,  Tfaat  an  oak  seedling,or  saplk^,  fronr  3  to  5 
years  old,  planted  out  with  the  taproot  cut  off,  wul  again  root  downwards ; 
sometimes  singly»  sometimes  forked.  Sdly,  That  the  practiceofcuttingoffthe 
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taproot  gives  the  plant  new  vigoor,  and  enabks  it,  after  a  few  years,  to  e^^ceed 
in  growth  the  native  tree.  Aad^  Sdly,  That  large  oak  treesy  whether  native 
or  transplantedy  do»  long  before  they  beoome  fit  for  naval  purpo^  -(I  maj 
say  before  diey  are  proper  for  carpenter*8  uBea),  loee  their  taproots  altoeether. 
In  short,  I  wcHild  contend  thal  ali  small  oek  treea  have  taproots,  and  aU  lai^ 
oaks  baTe  no  taMoots.  I  raost,  of  conrsey  be  understood  to  speak  in  general 
terms."  (Bath  Soc,  PaperSf  toL  iv.  p.  51.) 

Sowing  ike  Acorm  where  ike  PUmtt  are  Jirmify  to  renurin,  Several  writers 
reoommaMi  sowing  aeoms  broadeast,  and  along  with  them  hazd  nuts,  haws, 
flic.y  and  aQowing  the  whole  to  grow  up  together.  The  undergrowths,  in 
^iis  cas^  shdter  tbe  young  oaks  durmg  the  requisite  period ;  alter  whidi  they 
cease  to  mcrease  in  height,  and  are  b v  degrees  graduaUy  choked  and  destroyed 
by  the  shade  <^  the  <^ks.  This,  bowever,  is  merdy  growing  oaks  among 
weeds  of  a  larger  and  more  permanent  kind,  and  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
sdentific  mode  of  raistng  oak  wooda,  ior  woods  of  any  other  tind;  thoujrh  it 
may  be  advisable  to  reeort  to  it  under  circumstances  where  plantations  of  any 
kind  are  better  thaa  none,  and  where  there  may  be  capital  enouurh  fbr  pro^ 
curing  tbe  seeds,  aad  committing  thera  to  the  soil,  though  not  enou^  for  doing 
so  in  a  proper  manner.  This  mode  was  ako  recommended  by  w  Uve^e 
Price,  because,  if  no  more  oaks  were  sown  than  can  stand  on  the  ground  as 
fiill-grown  trees,  no  thranxng  or  fiiture  care  of  the  plantation  will  evor  be  re- 
qukred  by  the  phratcr.  With  a  view  to  picturesque  effsct,  such  a  mode  is 
judicious;  but  it  is  not  so  wheo  either  rapid  growtfa  or  profit  is  the  maia 
object. 

Niekoit,  writing  in  1793,  says  he  finds  by  eiperience  that  bushes  of  white 
and  black  thoms,  hoUy,  and  brambleii,  are  the  best  nurses  and  protectors  of 
young  timber  trees»  espedallv  oaks.  He,  therefore,  inyented  a  ^bUe,  wliidi 
wiU  be  found  desc^bed  in  the  EnoycioptBdia  qf  Arborieuiiure,  m  the  chapter 
on  iraplements  for  dibbling  acoms  aml  other  seeds  into  the  heart  of  busW, 
and  among  underwood.  He  planted  meny  aeoms  with  this  instruraent,  he 
says,  with  die  greatest  succesa;  and  he  stroiwly  reooramends  this  mode  as 
beiter  than any  other  for  raisi^oak  woods  in  the New  Forest.  (Metkods,&c,f 
p.64.> 

Marskaii  gives  dtfeettons  for  raising  oak  woods;  **  oak,'^  as  he justly  observes, 
**  being  the  only  tree  athnissible  in  a  wood,  beoause  no  otbor  tree  ¥rill  allow 
copse  to  grow  imder  it  on  land  suffidently  sowid  and  sufficiently  levd  to 
be  cultiviidted  conreniently  with  the  common  ploogb.*'  (PianHi^  dnd  Evr, 
Or,y  2d  ed,  p.  128.)  He  prepares  the  ground  by  a  naked  or  a  tnmip  fallow, 
as  for  wheat.  At  the  proper  season,  he  sows  orer  the  whole  surface  of  the 
fiiture  wood  with  com  or  pulse  broadcast,  but  rather  thinner  than  usual.  The 
acoms  he  sows  in  dritls  across  the  lands,  with>.intenpening  drills  of  temporary 
trees  aad  shrobn^  io  be  removed  as  they  advanoe  in  stze,  so  as  ultimately  to 
leave  the  oak  trees  33  ft.  apert  erery  way.  The  details  of  this  mode,  being 
applicable  to  the  chestnut  uid  other  trees,  as  weU  as  the  oek,^  wiH  be  g^en  in. 
the  EiuydopcBdia  of  Arboricmiiure, 

To  raise  a  grove  of  oaks,  Marshall  proposes  to  sow  drflls  of  acon»  alter- 
natelywith  ash  kevs,  treating  the  phrats  produced  bv  the  latter  as  under- 
growths,  tiU  the  oaks  bsfe  attaineda  sufficient  size,  whoi  the  ash  treee  are  to 
begrubbed  up. 

BiUmglon*»  opinion  on  this  siilNect  is  deddedly  in  fiivouf  ol  uslng  phuits 
rather  uan  acoms.  He  says,  the  raising  of  oak  woods  fi*om  sowing  the 
acora  in  the  place  it  is  to  remaia  till  the  tree  oomes  to  raaturity  has  been 
a  favourite  theory  with  specnlatiye  men  for  ages.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp* 
shire,  and  in  sorae  othcr  smaller  foresta  bekmging  to  govemment  in  diffisrent 
parts  of  the  kin^dom.  As  the  eiperiment  was  made  upon  an  extensiye  scide 
m  these  two  prmdpal  forMts,  and  was  found  impracdcable,  it  may  be  useful  to 
those  persons  who  still  think  that  the  oak  wtll  make  a  tree  sooner  or  better  from 
the  acoro  than  irom  a  transpbnted  plant,  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  thefirihire 
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of  that  method;  and  the  probabOity»  or  rather  certainty,  oCa  transpIaDted  oak 
nudung  a  tree  as  large  or  larger,  and  in  less  time,  than  a  tree  from  the  acom 
8own  or  planted  in  the  place  where  it  b  intended  finaily  to  remam.  In  the 
forests  mentionedy  the  snort-tailed,  or  field,  mouse,  the  rooks,  and  ▼arioui 
yermin,  took  the  acoms  out  of  the  holes,  and  caused  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
plants  at  first  coming  up ;  but  the  destructiye  ravages  ot  that  little  anunal  the 
field  mouse  were  not  fiilly  known  till  the  third  year  firom  the  commencement 
of  planting  the  acoms.  Great  ouantities  of  the  sn^dl  oak  plants  from  the 
acom  were  then  found  barked  and  bittea  of£,  particularly  where  the  grass  was 
thidL;  and  nearlv  ail  the  ash  that  had  been  planted  in  the  wet  and  moist  grounds 
were  barked  all  round  the  stem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oaks ;  only  more 
so»  as  the  mice  seemed  to  be  fonder  of  the  ash  than  of  the  oak  bark.  The  hares 
were  first  supposed  to  have  done  the  mischief ;  but,  on  ezamining  the  plants 
more  minutely,  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  the  field  mouse  were  founcl  near 
every  plant  that  had  been  barked  or  nibbled,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
plants  which  were  not  surrounded  b^  grass  or  herbage  of  any  kind.    AU  such 

Elants  remained  untouched  by  the  nuce ;  and  the  reason  is,  that,  where  the  mice 
ad  not  the  shelter  of  grass  and  herbage,  they  were  exposed  to  their  natural 
enemiesy  tfae  hawk,  the  owl»  &c  Attempts  were  made  to  catch  the  mice  bv 
**  catSy  dop,  owls,  poison,  traps»  baitSy"  &c,  but  with  very  little  success ;  dll 
at  length  it  was  discovered  by  accident  that,  when  a  mouse  had  gotinto  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  perpendicular  sides,  it  could  not  get  out  again.  In  con- 
quence  of  this  discovenr,  holes  about  18  in.  deep,  and  somewhat  wider  at  bot- 
tom  than  at  toj^  were  dug,  at  20  yards  apart  eacn  way,  over  a  surface  of  about 
3200  acres.  '^The  holesweremadefirom  18in.  to  2ft.long,  lOin.  or  18in.deep, 
about  10  in.,  or  the  breadth  of  a  spade,  wide  at  the  top,  14  in.  or  15  in.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  3  in.  or  i  in.  longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  top :  if  the  ground 
was  firm,  so  much  the  better.  Some  holes  were  made  in  a  drcular  form ;  but 
this  was  only  a  woik  of  &ncyy  which  cost  more  trouble  than  the  oblong  hoks, 
as  either  sort  answered,  provided  they  were  well  made,  the  sides  firm  and  even, 
and  that  they  were  3  in.  or  4  in.  wider  every  way  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top; 
otherwiae  the  mice  would  mn  up  the  sides,  and  get  out  again,  If  they  could  find 
any  footins.  But,  if  the  holes  were  well  made,  when  tbe  mice  were  once  in, 
they  could  pot  get  out  again ;  and,  what  is  veiy  extraordinary,  they  would 
really  eat  each  other  when  left  long  in  the  holes.'*  (Facti,  &c.,  p.  42.)  In  wet 
or  stormy  ni^its,  the  mice  got  into  the  holes  in  the  greatest  numbers;  but  in 
calm,  dry,  or  firosty  nights,  very  few  entered  them.  New  holes  were  more 
attractive  to  the  vermin  than  old  ones.  Baits  of  various  kinds  were  put  into 
them ;  but  the  baited  holes  were  never  found  to  contain  more  mice  than  the 
unbaited  ones.  Fifteen  mice  have  been  taken  in  a  hole  in  one  night.  **  8ome- 
times  the  holes  were  made  in  the  bottoms  of  the  drains,  where  there  was  not 
a  constant  run  of  water,  as  the  mice  appeared  to  run  along  the  drains;  and  a 
great  many  were  caught  in  these  holes.  The  people  who  made  the  holes,  of 
course,  looked  after  the  mice,  .and  were  paid  for  them  by  the  doxen.  They 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  holes  to  take  the  mice  out  very  early  in  the 
momings,  otherwise  the  crows,  magpies,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  other  ver- 
min,  attended  very  resularly,  and  made  the  first  seizure.  Several  of  these 
depredators  were  cau^^t  in  the  fact,  by  the  men  dropping  on  them  suddenly. 
we  soon  caught  upwards  of  30,000,  ^iat  were  paid  for  by  number,  as  two  per- 
sons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  them,  and  see  them,buried  or  mtAe 
awai^  with,  to  prevent  imposition."  (p.  43.)    Mr.  Billin^n  found  oak  trees 

"  lft,ni^,a 


cut  down  by  the  mice  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft,  hi^,  and  1}  in.  in  diameter  at  the  place 
bitten  off,  which  was  just  at  the  root,  withm  the  ground,  and,  as  it  were,  between 
the  root  and  the  stem :  in  short,  at  what  botanists  call  the  collar.  **  When 
examinmg  for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below  where  it  waa  bitten  ofl^"  be 
says,  **  I  never  could  find  any  part  of  it  ieft ;  so  that  it  is  very  probable  it  must 
have  been  eaten  by  them."  (p.  45.)  Mr.  Billington  abo  fbund  the  mice 
prett^  numerous,  and  very  troublesome,  in  the  royfd  forest  at  Chopwell;  more 
espeoally  before  the  great  snow  in  1823,  which  destroyed  many  Gd^tbera,  and 
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no  laige  odui  wtre  Utten  off  for  two  jfeari  ■fterwvde.  F^m  thie  rebtion  of 
wfaat  occurred  in  aplaoe  where  mke  were so  abundant,  it  doee  not  appear  to 
116  that  any  general  condusion  can  be  drawn  againit  the  uee  of  acoms  instead 
of  plants;  because,  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  mice  were  eanidlj  efieo^ 
tive  in  gnawing  through  trees  6  ft.  or  8  ft  high,  which,  by  a  paritj  d  reaeoning^ 
wouldaffi^rdanargumentagainattheuseofoakplante.  The  relatk»,  howe?er» 
is  of  great  importanc^  ae  showing  the  numerous  natuial  enemies  of  the  seede  of 
trees^  and  alao  of  young  trees,  which  the  cultiTator  requirea  to  ^:uard  i^anut. 
As  neither  the  mice  nor  the  other  Termin  mentioned  are  peouhar  to  tho  oak 
tree»  we  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  diffhrent  modes  of  deterrinff  Termin  from 
iqjurii^  trees»  or  of  destroying  them,  but  refer  our  readen  to  Uiis  sufcject  in 
the  Emydopmdia  af  ArboricuUure. 

Prunmg  and  TratiuHR.  The  commonoek»  in  the  nursery»  will  not  bear  serere 
pruning;  nor  is  this  of  much  use  with  a  view  to  tndning  tbe  pbnt  to  a  sinde 
stemy  becaose^in  aknost  everv  case  of  transplanting  the  oak  to  where  it  is  fimuly 
to  remain,  it  is  found  to  make  the  ckarest  stem,  and  ^e  moet  rapid  progress^ 
bv  cutdng  it  down  to  the  ground  a^  it  has  been  some  years  estabHshed.  In 
luantations,  or  in  aingle  rows»  the  oak«  even  when  a  con^iderBble  tree,  doee 
not  bear  pruning  and  ioppinff  so  readily  as  the  dm;  but  still  it  eaay be  trained 
to  a  single  steo^  which  8hoi3d  be  of  considerable  h^ght  when  the  oliject  is  to 
prodoce  plank  tioiberi  but  short,  when  tbe  otject  is  to  throw  strength  into 
the  heady  in  order  to  pHToduce  crooked  pieoes  for  ship-buildhig.  These  crooked 
pieces  for  ship  tunber  are  generally  the  result  of  acddent;  but  there  seema 
to  be  no  reason  wfay  trees  should  not  be  trained  bv  art  to  produce  crooked 
stems^  as  wdl  as  straight  ones.  We  are  infonned  tfaat,  in  the  govemment 
plaitationsy  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  tfaere  are  some  faundreds  of  acres  of  planted 
oaksy  wfaich  have  never  been  pruned  in  tfae  sfagfatest  degree,  tliat  ha?e  per- 
ISectly  dear  trunlcs  from  50ft.  to  60  ft.  in  heigfat*  Tbese  trees  were  planted 
tfaick,  towards  tfae  end  of  the  last  century,  and  were  graduaUy  thinned  out, 
ae  they  advanced  in  size;  and  their  ttde  branehes  have  died  ofl(  beinff 
sufbcated  by  tlie  smrounding  trees.  We  sfaall  notice  here  tfae  modes  wfaioh 
have  been  adopted  or  recommended  for  producins  erooked,  or  wlmt  is  ealled 
knee,  timber»  m  tfae  case  of  the  oak;  and»  m  our  chapter  on  trainin^  treee  ge- 
nerally,  m  our  Encydop^ddia  <f  Arbifricii&ure,  we  sfaall  go  into  details. 

TVakmgthe  ChkJw'crQoked,orKnee,Timber.  yariousscfaemes.of  trafadBg 
ead  pruning  tfae  oak,  so  as  to  produce  crooked  lirobe  of  hurge  duneneioneyhave 
been  {^oposed  by  Marshall,  Pontey,  BiiUngtony  Biattbew,  and  other  writers. 
Sottth»  m  the  Baih  Sodetft  Papers,  thus  accounts  for  tfae  produetion  of 
crooked  timber  by  natural  means :  — •V  Trees,**  fae  says,  **  dispersed  overopeft 
eommons  and  extensive  wastes,  faave  faitfaerto  produced  tbe  choicest  thnber." 
Whoever  traverses  a  woody  waste»  **  with  tfae  eye  of  curiosity  awake^  must 
remark  that  ahnost  every  thom  becomes  a  nurse  for  a  timber  tree.  Acoms» 
or  beech  moBt,  or  sometimes  botfa,  drofiped  by  birds  or  Mpiurrels,  vegetate 
freely  under  tfae  sfaade  and  protection  of  tfae  busbes,  till  they  rise  above  thr 
bite  of  cattle.  Small  gronps  and  sinj^e  trees  are  thus  produced;  tbeir  guar- 
dian  thoms»  wfaen  overpowered,  perisliing.  Then  the  tknber  trees  hvfmg 
open  space  ibr  their  xoots  to  range  in,  their  growth  becomes  rapUi,  their  bodiee 
biilky,  tbeir  hmbs  lai^  and  extensive ;  cattle  resort  to  tfaem  finr  sheltery  enrich 
the  grcHind  wkh  tfaeir  droppings;  and  the  timber,  deriving  advantage  from  the 
manure,  becomes  productive  oi  knees,  crooks,  and  coropass  pieces,  tho  chidT 
requisites  in  navai  architecture."  The  French,  tfais  writer  observes,  hanr 
eodeavoared  to  form  Imeed  timber  artificially,  **  by  suspending  wei^bts  to  die 
heads  of  tender  saplings»  bowing  tfaem  liastihr  totheground;  which  is  notonly 
an  ezpenaive»  bitt  an  inefficacious  method ;  for  it  in||ures  tfae  plant,  by  straininff 
tfa«  bark  and  mpturing  ibe  sap-vessels."  (Batk  Soc,  Papert,  voU  vi  p^  64.} 
Preferring  the  natural  method  of  producing  crooked  timbery  Mr.  South  con- 
tktueBy^**  Parksand  pleasure-grounds  migbt  be  rendered  enchantusgWbemitifiil 
by  bemg  planted  witn  clumpe  oi  quieksets^  black  thoms»  hoUies»  Slo,,  inter- 
spersed  liere  and  there,  for  the  protection  of  acorne  purposed  to  be  sowo 
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among  them.  Under  thelr  protectiony  oak  gaplings,  whlch  ddiffht  hi  shdtered 
placeSyWould  thrive  exceedingly ;  be  safe  from  the  browang  of  cattle,  without 
the  expense  of  fencing;  and  the  iawns  would  become  wooded  with  statdy 
timber.  When  oaks  are  planted  in  groups,  one  or  other  often  gains  tlie  waa» 
tNj,  or  fbrcea  the  rest  to  bend  forward  till  they  have  room  for  ascent.  TreeB 
In  groups,  when  few  in  number,  enjoy  a  liberty  nearly  equal  to  made  ones: 
each  tree  has  a  space  where  its  roots  may  draw  nutrition;  and,  as  tnese  and 
the  branches  usually  follow  the  same  direction,  the  leading  roots  of  the  exte> 
rior  trees  will  tend  outwardff;  and,  findin^  nothing  to  obstruct  thdr  passa^ 
will  fumish  supply  sufficient  to  keep  their  trunks  thrtving,  notmthstandmg 
superiority  of  tiieur  antagonists.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  any  qaick-growing 
trees  of  small  value  may  be  used  as  instruments  for  fordng  «eedlin^  oaks  out 
of  their  uprifht  line»  Cutdngs  of  'COppice  withy  (5^x  ckprea)  will,  by  the 
freedom  of  m&r  growth,  overpower  tbe  saplings,  bearing  them  down  aunost 
to  the  ground  for  a  time ;  and,  the  purpose  bdng  e£fected,  may,  for  relief  of  the 
oaks,  be  cut  down  as  often  as  requisite;  till,  as  the  oaks  gain  power,  the  withies, 
in  their  tum,  give  way.  Plants  like  these,  which  extract  nutrition  of  a  dif- 
ferent  nature,  though  they  promote  a  crook,  will  not  starve  or  check  the  oaks 
beneath  them;  Trees  erowing  out  of  a  bank  frequently  take  a  iavoumble 
tiBH :  such  are  accepted  bv  the  king^s  purvevors  as  compass  pieces,  which 
gain  admission  into  tne  dockyards,  thougn  of  less  dimensions,  aad  at  a  higher 
price  than  straighter  timber.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  new  enclosures» 
to  throw  up  the  banks  bi^  and  broad ;  to  plant  quicksets  on  the  outer  slopes, 
and  on  the  tops  withies ;  and,  at  due  distances  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
slopes,  to  dib  in  acoms,  which  in  ^eir  future  growth  must  incline  forwards, 
to  avoid  tbe  projecting  withies,  and  be  some  years  before  they  can  attempt  a 
perpendicular  growth.  In  such  cases  the  crook  will  be  near  the  but  en<^  in 
the  stoutest  part  of  the  tirober»  and  the  curve,  thus  formed  in  infahcy,  will 
retain  its  shape  as  long  as  the  tree  endures.*'  (Hnd,,  p.  69.) 

MarthaU  has  the  following  judicious  observations  on  this  subject:  —  ^  In 
fbrests  and  other  wastes,  whether  public  or  appropriated,  especially  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  deep  clayey  nature,  oaics  will  rise  spontaneously  from  seeds  that 
happen  to  be  dropped^  if  the  seedline  plants  should  be  in  ntuations  where  the^ 
are  defended  by  underwood  or  rou^  bushes  firom  the  bite  of  pasturing  ani- 
mals;  and  some  few  of  the  plants  thus  fortuitously  raised  may  cnance  to  take 
the  form  denred  by  the  ship  carpenter ;  but  this  is  all  mere  matter  of  accident. 
By  freeing  the  stems  of  voung  trees  from  side  dioots,  and  by  keq)ing  their 
leaders  single,  a  length  or  stem  is  with  certa-nty  obtained;  and,  bv  afterwarda 
checking  their  right  growth,  and  throwing  the  main  strength  of  the  head  into 
one  principal  bough  ^by  checking,  not  removine,  the  rest),  a  crookedness  of 
timber.is  with  the  same  certainty  produced;  and,  what  is  equally  necessaij  in 
ship  timber,  a  cleanness  and  evenness  of  contexture  results  at  the  same  tmie. 
The  dai^rous,  and  too  oflen,  we  fear,  fatal,  defect  caused  by  the  decayed 
trunks  of  dead  stem  boughs  being  overgrown  and  hidden  under  a  shell  of  sound 
timber  (a  defect  which  every  fortuitous  tree  b  liable  to)  is,  by  this  provident 
treatment,  avoided:  the  timber,  from  the  pith  to  the  sap,  becomine  uniformly 
sound,  and  of  equal  strength  and  durability."  (Pl.andRur,  Or.,voLL  p.  141.} 

BiUmgton  produced  crooked  timber,  in  His  Majest/s  wood  at  Chopwell,  in 
Durham,  by  rastening  oak  trees,  that  were  not  too  strong  to  be  hurt  in  oendin^ 
to  larch  trees,  and  keeping  them  **  in  a  bent  position  for  about  two  years. 
He  tied  the  oaks  to  the  larches  with  twisted  withs,  tarred  twine,  or  matting; 
but)  as  he  does  not  infbrm  us  in  what  state  the  trees  were  eight  or  ten  yeara 
afler  having  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  his  experiment  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  only  commenced.  He  gives  directions,  illustrated  by  wood» 
cuts,  for  pmning  off  the  smaller  branches  from  the  larger  ones,  so  as  to  ieave 
the  head  of  the  tree  with  only  three  or  four  lar|e  arms,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  branches ;  and  this  operation,  if  coromenced  m  droe,  and  the  side  branches 
cut  off  when  not  above  1  in.  in  diaroeter,  proroises  to  be  of  use.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  these  trees  since,  finding,  on  enquiry  at  the  Office  of  Wooda 
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and  Forests,  that  the  ^lan  was  merely  a  seheme  of  Afr.  Billington^s,  carried 
bto  execudon  on  a  limited  scaie»  in  the  way  of  experiment. 

MaUkcw  says,  ^  The  easiest  way  to  procure  good  oak  knees  is  to  look  out 
in  hedgerow  and  open  forest  for  plants  which  mFide  into  two  or  four  leaders, 
from  5fL  to  10  ft.  above  eround;  and,  should  the  leaders  notdiyerge  suf- 
ficientijT,  to  train  them  as  norizontally  as  possible  for  several  feet,  by  rods 
•tretchmg  across  the  top»  or  by  fixing  them  down  by  stakes."  {6n  Naval 
niiA«r,&c.,p.26.) 

That  timber  trees  should  be  trained  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  which 
it  is  desirable  that  they  ou^t  to  produce,  is  as  correct,  as  a  g^neral  principle, 
as  that  the  difierent  kmds  of  fhut  trees  ought  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  the 
nk>8t  suitable  for  produdng  their  respectiYe  kinds  of  firult;  but  the  sufcyect  of 
training  forest  trees  is  as  yet  m  its  infimcy»  and  the  circumstance  tliat  iron  and 
otber  metals  can  be  substituted  for  crooked  pieces,  as  Mr.  Snodg^-ass»  Sir 
Robert  8eppings,and  others  have  shown,  is  at  present  rather  against  the  pro- 
gress  of  this  department  of  the  forester^s  art. 

The  Age  at  which  Oak  7%mber  ought  to  he  JeOed,  wiih  a  Hew  to  Projlt, 
muat  depend  on  the  soii  and  dimate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown,  as  weli  as  on 
other  circumstances.  yHieneyer  the  tree  has  arrived  at  tliat  period.  of  ita 
prowth,  that  tlie  annual  increase  doea  not  amount  in  value  to  the  marketable 
mterest  of  the  money  wliichy  at  the  time,  the  tree  would  produce  if  cut 
down,  then  it  would  appear  more  profitable  to  cut  it  down  tlian  to  let  it  stand. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficuit  to  construct  a  table,  to  show  the  proportion 
between  the  annual  increase  of  the  trunk  at  a  certain  distance  firom  toe  ground, 
and  the  annuai  amount  of  timber  added  to  the  tree ;  and,  the  price  oT  timber 
and  bark  being  known,  a  calculation  might  thus  readily  be  msule  of  the  total 
yaiue  of  the  tree,  and  the  total  value  of  the  annual  mcrease.  We  are  not 
aware»  however,  that  any  such  table  has  been  calculated ;  but  the  idea  of  it 
may  be  usefiil  to  proprietors  of  trees,  with  a  view  to  felling  thjem.  A  writer  In 
the  Gardener^t  Magaaane  states  that  Mr.  Larldny  an  eminent  purve;^or  of 
timber  for  sliip-builmng,  stated,  when  examined  before  the  East  Inoia  Sluppinff 
Committee,  t£at,  in  situations  the  most  fitvourable  for  ship  timber  (the  Weald 
of  Kenty  for  example),  the  most  profitable  time  to  cut  oak  was  at  90  yeara 
old ;  as,  though  the  largest  scantlings  were  produced  at  130  years*  growth,  the 
increase  in  the  40  additional  years  did  not  pay  2  per  cent.  (Gard,  Mag^ 
vol.  xL  p.  690.)  In  Lord  Melviile's  Letier  io  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq^  wlien  the 
latter  was  prime  minister,  he  says  tliat,  ''for  navai  purposes,  oak  trees  require 
to  be  firom  80  to  150  years  of  age,  accordii^  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  wnich 
they  are  grown."  (Leiter,  &c.,  p.  3.)  The  Rev.W.T.  Bree  observes  that,  as  the 
oak,  like  ali  other  trees,  varies  exceedingly  in  its  growth,  according  to  soil  and 
aituation,  &c.,  no  one  fixed  period  can  be  given  for  cutting  it  down,  anplicable 
to  all,  or  even  to  the  generauty  of  cases.  A  practised  eye,  he  says,  will  be  able 
readily  to  decide^when  a  tree  is  ripe  for  the  axe.  ^  There  will  no  longer  be  any 
vigorous  shoots  m  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  but,  instead  of  tliis,  a  curling 
or  crinkling  of  the  spray,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  growth :  dead  liranches 
or  smail  ones  iirill  occasionally  be  seen  towards  the  top ;  and,^  dbove  all,  the 
beak  wili  cease  to  expand,  and,  of  couree,  will  no  longer  exlubit  those  light 
red  or  yellow  perpendicular  streaka  in  its  crevices,  which  are  a  certain 
proof  of  its  expansion,  and  of  the  consequent  growth  of  the  wood  beneath.'* 
As  to  the  question  at  what  age  oalLs  shomd  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
l>est  retum  in  point  of  profit,  tliis  will  dq>end  mainljr  on  the  demand  for  oak 
timber  of  tliis  or  that  particular  size  and  quality  m  «ach  neighbourhood« 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  550.) 

FelHng  the  Oakfor  Timber.  On  account  of  the  great  value  of  oak  bark,  the 
operation  of  feilin^  is  generally  performed  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  up,  ia 
ordor  to  admit  of  the  l)ark  being  readily  sepiarated  fi>om  the  wood.  It  is 
commonly  allesed,  that  felling,  at  this  season,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
timber ;  but>  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sap  ascends  onl^  in  the  soft,  or  out- 
sid^  wood,  and  that  it  may  be  evaporated  from  it  by  sufiicient  exposure  to  the 
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atmoBph^e  after  the  bailL  b  remoyed,  the  ixAury  Co  «ff  en  the  tap  wood  muat 

be  triflin^  if  this  evafioratiQii  ia  allowed  to  take  plaoe»  and  the  hard  wood  oaft 

sustain  no  iigury  at  alL    It  bas  alao  been  reconunended  to  bark  oak  treea 

befiore  cutting  them  down,  and  to  leave  them  standing  for  a  vear  afterwarda; 

but  thb  can  be  attended  with  no  other  advantage  tban  that  ot  evaporattng  the 

iap  from  the  outade  wood  roore  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  tbe  caae^ 

and  tfais  rapid  evaporation  ia,  ia  lome  aeaaons  and  sitMations,  and  etpacialiy  in. 

warm  dimates»  apt  to  produce  rents  and  clefts  in  the  trunk  and  bou^9  ofthc 

treea.    Nichola,  who  nad  areat  experienoe  aa  a  purveyor  of  oak  tmiber  for 

the  navy,  found  that»  by  (Oveating  treea,  before  they  are  ftiUy  seaaoned,  of 

tfamr  sappy  coats,  the  exterior  parts  of  the  wood»  or  faeart,  by  eiqsoanre  to 

the  ak,  suddenly  cQatract,  and  ihut  up  their  pores,  so  as  to  preveat  the  esc^ 

of  tfae  intemal  juices :  lienee  a  fermentation  sc^n  bwns,  and  rottenness  is 

the  certain  consequenoe,    Thjs  does  not  happen  wnen  timber  is  seasoned 

mik  its  sap  on ;  the  outward  parts  of  the  wood  not  being  then  suddenly  oon» 

tracted,  on  accounted  of  being  shehered  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  the  eoats 

pf  ptp  whieh  surround  it,  and  tlie  juioee  freely  evaporating  through  the  spongy 

substance  of  tfae  sap,  (Meih.f  Scc,  p.  45^  ^  Oak  timber,  cut  into  lengths,  and 

sided  (squared  on  the  sides),  soon  aner  it  is  feUed,"  lie  says,  ^  and  laid 

up  in  piiea  tiU  wanted  for  use,  is  often  foundy  in  tbe  dock-yards,  very  defec- 

tive  and  rottei^  particularly  at  tlie  heart.    The  annusl  coats  of  wood  of 

which  trees  are  eomposed,  and  whioh  encompaas  tliem  like  hoops,  and  hold 

tliem  together,  are  in  part  cut  oflT;  and  the  juicee  flying  off  very  quick,  fr^ 

quently  cause  tliem  to  split  or  erack,  and  the  cracks  or  ftssures  reoeive  tbe 

wet,  which  sopn  bring  on  rottenness."  (liitL)    ^  By  lonff  experience,"  fae 

continues^  *'  itis  unequivocally  proved,  that  the  besl  way  Mthorto  known  of 

keepmg  or  seasonintf  oak  timber,  previously  to  its  being  used  in  ship-building, 

is  in  a  rough  tiewea  state,  with  its  8ap#on  ;  not  only  on  acoount  olP  applying 

it,  when  wanted,  to  the  most  profitable  uses,  but  by  iyii^  in  the  sap  tor  two, 

three,  or  mpre  years,  it  seasons  gradually,  and  never  splits  or  opens,  as  ll 

(requently  does  when  the  sap  b  taken  oS,  by  riding  or  comerine  tt  when  green, 

and  laying  it  in  (ules,  and  wherebyit  receives  very  considerabTe  damage,  and 

rery  ohok  is  entirely  spoiled.    This  b  nqver  the  case  if  it  be  suffered  to 

season  in  the  su> :  fbr,  tnough  the  sap  is  certain  to  perish  and  moulder  away 

in  a  few  yearg,  let  it  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  it  may  witfa  a  view  to 

prevent  it»  perishinff,  still  tfae  beart  will  be  greatlv  improved  by  tliis  mode  of 

treatment,  and,  I  believe,  will  endure  many  years  longer  for  it ;  and  certainly, 

when  it  is  connected,  it  wiU  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  twisdngand  fiying 

about,  as  when  worked  green.*  {Ilnd.,  p.  43.>    ¥^th  respect  to  the  praotice 

of  Btripping  oek  trees  standinff,  Mr.  Nichols  is  olearly  of  opinion  diat  it  is  of 

Kttie  or  no  uae  in  rendering  the  sap  wood  as  good  as  heart  wood.    He  relates 

an  instance  of  an  oak  whioh  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  Ihe  sprinff  of  1784^  and 

feUed  in  tfae  spring  of  1768.    '^The  tree,"  fae  savs,  "appcared,  by  the  num- 

ber  of  its  anauai  ooata,  to  luve  been  1 10  ^ears  oid  at  the  tune  of  its  beiog 

stripped;  it  contained  21  coals  of  sap,  which  were  in  a  perishing  state;  so 

that  the  notion  which  some  liave  entertained,  tliat  tfae  sappy  parts  of  oek  traes 

become  os  hard  or  equal  to  tfae  heart  for  strenglh  and  durabUity,  by  the  ope* 

ration  of  stripping  tfaem  stonding  of  their  baik,  and  letting  them  remain  tttl 

they  die  betore  they  are   feUed,  is  chimerioal."  (p.  73.)    **  The  Gount  de 

Bufibn  has  inoontestably  proved,  by  his  experiments,  that,  by  stripping  oak 

trees  of  theur  bark  standmg,  and  letting  them  remain  tOi  they  die,  bawe  they 

are  feUed,  the  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  thereof  wiU  be  conslderably  increased 

in  strength  and  density ;  and  it  is  also  proved  by  experienoe,  that  the  sappy 

part,  or  hnperfect  wood,  wUl  not  be  much  altered  thereby ;  at  first,  and  while 

it  is  green,  it  wiU  be  found  harder  and  stronger  than  the  sap  of  trees  feUed  in 

the  usual  way ;  but  after  a  little  time,  and  as  the  Juices  evaporate  and  fiy  off, 

it  wiU  periah  and  moulder  away,  as  the  sap  of  oak  trees  always  wiU  do,  let 

them  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  they  may  with  a  view  to  prevenl  it. 

Every  experienced  ship^Hiilder  or  carpenter  weU  knows  thal  wherever  any 
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«apbwofkedwhhtlMliainof  oak  (m  It  idinetinde»  k}^  k  wlU  «Itkmitely 
lend  to  weflken  Md  itijare  the  tniilding  wherein  it  is  used ;  fbr,  howerer  foir 
Imd  well  it  mny  appear  ai  ftret,  it  wilt  motft  nssaredly  decmy  in  a  short  thne.*' 
(p.  7d«)  ^  For  want  of  ejianrining  the  original  thickliess  of  the  sap  [wood]  of 
oak  treea^aad  tbeprc^peseof  itt  d^jyand  firom  fincflngflo  nmeh  of  yonng  irecs 
wasted  by  the  dec^yiag  of  their  sappy  tfoats  (wlrich  generaUy  occttpy  a  eon^ 
derable  spacei  particularty  if  the  tree^  wcre  yery  rigorous  at  the  timeof  thinr 
kekig  feUed^,  some  haire  been  led  to  imi^iBC  that,  by  trtos  l)^ng  for  any 
leogth  o(  aaae,  the  eap  [wood)  increBsea  hi  iu  thicknesSi  or  that  part  of  tbe 
heart  it  tranetoned  mto  aap  ajgiain,  which  ii  bj  no  means  the  fiu:t  i  and^  if  any 
part  of  the  lieart  were  ttibject  to  aoch  change  by  so  lyina,  therd  can  bo  no 
reasoB  asngiied  why,  in  the  process  of  time^  the  whofe  shoukl  not  undeigo 
theiikeihaagSt  but  thisisabsnrd,  andconllnldictedbyexperitecei  fer^aftcr 
the  SBppy  parts  are  onee  ibnned  isto  perfiKt  wood»  it  airer  TemaiDs  in  tliat 
state  iMitil  it  natundly  decays.^  (p.  16.) 

In  fellhig  oak  trees  tke  beads  of  whicih  tontain  erooked  pieees  fit  Ibr  par- 
ticular  purposes  in  ship-buildia^i  care  shdnld  be  taken  cither  to  eause  the  tree 
to  ikll  on  a  side  that  wiU  Bot  nyare  tlie  crooks,  or  to  separate  the  braHchcB 
oontainhtt  theM  bcfiMre  cutting  down  the  truA*  8outh  incntidns  the  Langtey 
Oak^whidi  was  fcUed  m  1758,  in  the  New  Forest^  and  ^hich  had  a  largehead, 
fuU  of  knees  and  croaiEs.  He  thus  descrifttes  the  BK>de  in  whicli  these  Were 
preseiVed :  — ^'  The  knees  and  crooiu  wcre  Cut  off,  One  by  one,  whilst  thc  tree 
was  standhig^  aad  lowercd  by  tBckleB»  to  prcreot  ihcir  brcaking»  The  two 
laigcst  amw  were  sawed  off  at  sucb  dBttiteBs  fi-oni  tke  bole  a»  to  mako  firsi- 
rate  kneesa  tcaffolds  were  thcR  erectcd^  and  two  pit^awS  being  braced  togd- 
ther^  the  bodv  was  first  cot  aeross^  balf  throughi  at  thcrbotumi^  aiid  thcn 
sowed  down  tne  niddie^pcrpcncUculariyy  between  tbe  two  stnaif)»  of  arms  that 
had  beea  left^  at  thc  end  orood  of  which  slood  a  pcrpendieidar  boughy bigger 
than  mosc  ttmber  trees«  To  prerettt  this  being  iidured»  a  bed  was  made  6( 
aome  hnndrads  of  fiiggots^  to  catcb  it  wheif  it  fdf.''  (Balh  ^tpdetifU  Papef», 
T(Mtf  vL  p.  8«^ 

Odk  Copse  is  cut  down  at  various  p^riods  betwete  15  and  30  years ;  tbe  nde 
being^  thac  tbe  principal  stemc  of  the  plants^  al  1  ft.  firom  tke  grouiid,  sbould 
iiot  be  less  thaa  6  hi.  In  diamcter«  fai  imrourabiie  sOiift  m  tho  south  and  west 
of  Enghmd^tliissiasewiUl^obtainadmfirom  13  to  l^years;  as»forcxample,at 
Moccas  Coifft;  but  in  the  coidcr  dinwte,  and m tbe infisrior  soU,  of  thc  Ifigh- 
kmds  of  Scoikmd,  firon  25  to  90  yemv  are  requved.  The  cuttiag  oter  of 
eooee  is  performed  at  tbe  same  season  as  that  iif  wiiich  fitU-grown  tries  ikte 
fdled^  when  in  boih  cases  tbe  bark  is  sn  oljecl  at^  well  as  tho  tunber  i  bitt,  m 
the  cittlintf  over  of  coppice  tree^itis  neecssary  tc  bear  in  miild,  tkat  the  stoofe 
are  intemtod  to  siioot  op  agaitty  so  aa  to  produce  anotbar  crop^  To  fiKiiitate 
this,  Ihey  leqoire  to  lie  cnt  over  smootkiy,  so  as  not  to  lodce  watcr  ^  arid  elose 
to  tke  ground,  in  ordcr  that  fhe  shoou  for  fiiture  braiiebes  Aiay  prodeed  at 
onee  fi^^the  rools,  and  ftst  al  aoiae  distaacc  ore^  thcm ;  m  Whkh  casc  thcy 
wottkf  be  liable  lo  be  biowB  off.  (8ec  tho  chapter  o»  idppkse  wooi^  m 
Ihe  BmyehpmHtt  qf  Afiforumkme.) 

DkbmrMHgtkeOak.  TbeseasoBfordisbsrtkig  lfaeoekforlbctMCtleri»htter 
than  tkal  to  disbBrklBg  Ihe  iiirch^  the  ktfeh,  Ihe  wiUow,  or  any  other  tree 
tkebarkofwhichissuAdenliy^alnableiobetaheaoff  iDmosiof  Ihd  trees 
memioBed^  thc  sap  will  bo  fiMind  suffieieally  m  modon  toWMrda  Ike  end  of 
AprU  s  but  ihe  oak,  rehd?ely  to  these  iresa»  wUI  ahrays  be  fooild  a  monf  h 
later«  As  tfa»  mode  of  petfforming  tlie  opaiatiou,  aM  maBagmg  the  bark 
afterwaHk  tiU  il  is  sold  lo  ihe  tamier,  ia  ther  sanc  m  aU  trees»  wo  shail  defer 
giving  it  tiu  we  trcal  ob  the  snlgect  of  arborieolture  jencniUy* 

AiMenUt  Dkeam,  Ineeet^r  Epiph^^  ^e.  Tko  firitiih  oak  is  riot  sttiyeet 
either  to  many  accklents,  or  ta  many  diseasbs  ^  bat,  Mke  e^cry  otiief  phmt^ 
it  has  ics  paraskicai  ond  ep^bytical  f^getatioir;  aiid  itis  mfosted  by  iMiiBe)K»us 


Acddenis.    Oaks  lure  said  to  be  more  firequenily  strudB  by  Ughtning  tliaii 
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other  treea,  wfakh  Professor  Bumet  thinks  may  foe  owug  to  the-fanperfectlj 
coaductine  power  of  the  dense  mass  which  composes  the  head'of  ttiis  tree  i 
for,  though  pines  and  firs  grow  higher,yet  they  are  of  li^ter  forms,  and  their 
inferior  conductibility,  from  the  resinous  nature  of  theu*  wood,  ma^  in  soma 
measure  protect  them.  8oroe  very  remarW>le  instances  of  oaks  bemg  stmck 
by  lightmng  are  recorded  in  the  Philesophical  Trantactions  by  Sir  John  Clark, 
who  thus  writes :— *'  Being  lately  in  Cumberland,  I  there  observed  two  curi^ 
osities  in  Winfield  Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  The  first  was  a 
huge  oak,  at  least  60ft.  high,  and  4ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  the  faist  great 
thunder  had  made  a  verjr  odd  impression ;  for  a  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  tree, 
about  3  in.  broad  and  3  m.  thick,  in  a  str^ight  line  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
the  second  was,  that,  in  another  tree  of  the  same  heigfat,  the  thunder  fasMd  cut 
out  a  piece  <^  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  firom  top  to  bottom,  in  a  spiral 
line ;  making  tfaree  tums  about  tfae  tree,  and  enterinff  into  tfae  ground  about 
6  ft.  deep.'^  Professor  Bumet  saw,  in  July,  1828,  the  mins  of  a  very  fine 
oak  at  Pinner,  Bliddlesex,  whicfa  faad  tfae  wfaole  of  its  arms  severed  firom 
tfae  trunk  at  tfaeir  junction  witfa  it,  and  scattmd  on  the  ground.  The 
trank,  wfaicfa  was  about  10  ft.  in  girt,  was  completely  strippM  of  its  bark, 
and  sfaivered  firom  ifae  summit  to  tfae  root.  Perpendicular  defts  passed 
into  tfae  faeart  wood,  and  rent  tfarougfa  tfae  trunk  m  many  places,  so  tfaat 
splinters  of  6  ft.,  8  ft.,  or  10  ft.  long,  and  Sin.  or  4  in.  tfaick,  n^dit  be  puUed 
out ;  **  one  of  wfaicfa,**  adds  tfae  Professor,  ^  I  faave."  (Ameen,  Quer^  fol.  9.) 
Tfae  same  year,  and  un  the  same  month,  we  observed,  close  bf  St.  Albans, 
an  oak  tree  by  the  road  side,  whlcfa  faad  been  strack  by  ligfatmng  tfae  nigfat 
before,  and  firom  tfae  trunk  of  wfaicfa  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  faad  been  tora 
firom  the  summit  to  the  root;  the  trunk  being  not  otfaerwise  ii^jured,  tfaough 
several  brancfaes  were  broken  off.  An  oak  in  tfae  New  Forest  "  faad  neany 
one  quarter  of  tfae  tree  forced  away  fi>om  tfae  body,  and  several  of  tfae  massive 
limbs  of  tfae  upper  part  driven  from  tfaeir  sockets  a  distance  of  several  feet*** 
(BroMPs  Joumal,)  **  It  is  not  improbable,"  says  Professor  Burnet,  **  tfaat 
the  liability  of  tfae  oak  to  be  strack  oy  ligfatning  may  faave  led  to  tfae  dedica- 
tion  of  tfaat  tree  to  tfae  god  of  thunder.'* 

F^.  1643.  represents  an  oak,.growinff  in  tfae  parisfa  of  Weston,  in  Nor- 
folk,  wfaidi  was  stmck  bv  ligfatning  on  Uie  26tfa  of  September,  1828.  Tfae 
drawing  was  taken  immed^ately  af^  the  acddent,  and  represents  correctly 
the  damage  sustained,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time :  but  dnce  tfaen  tfae 
standing  bougfa  faas  fidlen,  and  tfae  tree  is  otfaerwise  fast  going  to  decay. 
Not  tfae  sligfatest  portion  of  baik  was  left  upon  tfae  trunk,  altbougfa  not  a 
smgle  bougfa  was  stripped,  nor  were  tfae  leaves  tora  off.  Tfae  fissures 
reacfaed  from  tfae  top  to  tfae  ground,  but  not  in  connexion;  gradually 
decreasing  downwards,  except  tfae  lowest,  whicfa  decreased  upwards.  i^eces 
of  bark  were  tfarown  to  tfae  distance  of  90  yards.  Tfais  was  one  of  six  trees 
standing  in  a  line,  and  not  tfae  tallest.  In  tfae  summer  of  1822,  a  fine  oek 
was  strack  by  li^tning,  wfaicfa  was  ^wing  on  Scottow  Common,  in  tfae  same 
coynty;  but  wfaicfa,  so  hr  from  bemg  kilTed,  continued  to  grow  and  flourish 
till  1828,  wfaen  it  was  fdled,  and  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  oood  tree  in  most 
partt.  Tfais  tree  was  large  and  wide-spreading,  affording  shade  in  summer, 
and  shelter  in  the  winter,  to  tfae  stock  turaed  out  to  pasture  on  tfae  common ; 
and,  befbre  it  was  iniured  by  tfae  ligfatning,  ofUai  attracted  attention  from  tfae 
number  of  animals  whicb  were  collected  under  it,  and  whicfa  it  covered.  From 
tfae  tiroe  of  its  being  strack,  faowever,  not  a  faead  of  cattle  was  ever  seen  near 
it ;  tfae  animals  not  onlv  refusing  to  avail  themsdves  of  its  sfaade,  but  obviously 
avoiding  tfae  tree,  as  if  it  were  disagreeable  to  tfaem.  The  above  fiicts  were 
first  communicated  to  the  Magaxme  of  Natural  Jlistory  (voL  ii.),  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Salroon  of  Weston  Rectory,  and  faave  been  smce  sent  to  us,  for  tfais 
work,  by  Mr.  Oirling  of  Hovingfaam,  Norfolk. 

Tfae  roots  of  tfae  oak  not  being  so  liable  to  rot  in  tfae  ground  as  tfaose  of  tfae 
elro,  the  beech,  and  other  trees,  full-grown  oaks  are,  consequently,  not  so  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  faigfa  winds  as  tfae  elm.  Tfae  heigfat  of  the  oak  bdng  less 
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in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  that  of  most  other  trees,inay  be  another  reason 
why  it  oflera  a  finner  resistanoe  to  storms.  Notwithstandine  this,  terrible  de- 
▼astation  has  sometimes  been  e£fected  among  oak  trees  by  the  wind ;  and  one 
of  the  most  feariul  instances  occurred  in  C^tober,  1831,  when  a  destructive 
hurricane  ravaged  a  considerable  portion  of  the  park  of  Thorndon  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Lord  P^re»  near  Brentwood.  The  foUowmg  account  is  abridged  from 
that  sent  to  the  Magazme  ofNaiural  Sistory  by  J.G.  Strutt,  Esq. :— *<  The  blast 
came  on  about  eiglu  o'clock,  and  in  lesa  than  four  minutes  the  work  of  havoc 
was  completed.  The  wind  came  from  the  south-west,  and  entered  the  nark 
near  the  Lion's  Lodge,  where  it  threw  down  a  small  portion  of  tbe  palinff. 
It  then  traversed  the  park  in  &  varying  sweep  of  about  150  yards'  breadtb. 
Near  thc  lodge,  several  oaks,  60  ft.  high,  were  tom  up  by  the  roots,  with 
ftdhering  masses  of  earth,  14  ft.  in  length,  and  from  3ft.  to  4  ft.  in  thicknes^. 
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The  stems  of  many  trees  were  torn  off  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ^imd;  and 
others  merely  had  the  head  or  branches  broken»  without  bemg  entireW 
detached.  (See>tf.  1644.)  Whok  traaka,  h^ge  limbft  and  bEanehea»  wttii 
immense  naaaea  of  earth,  were  mingled  oo  thegroundin  aucb&maaiieraato 
gi?e  theidea  of  abattery  of  heavy  arCillei^  liaviag  bcen:  dfarected  againat  tka 
trees  in  that  pare  of  tke  park.  la  mm  intfBMea  tke  stema  exhibited  "*  tka 
appearaace  of  haviBff  been  eiit  o€^  and  in:  olheia  they  are  rent  fram  top  to 
bottomy  or  hove  kad  tbeir  gkmt  limba  twiatad  oC  » if  tb^  ha^i>een  kot  ao  aganj 
twicB.'*    Lofty  oaks  were  stniek  Dear  tfaeir  aommits»  and  tmmenae  portioBa 


of  Oieir  uppet  Innba  aad  brandM  w«i«  taan  down.  haa  Krticmil»  seic^  iW^ 
the  tronky  and,  with  thek  headi  reating  <m  tkamimd^  fonDaed  *'a  sort  otfteat  of 
foliage  upwaida  of  30ft»  higk  ....  Sciferal  oaka  had  at  ieast  a  doaeo  immcnse 
branchea  tom  ofl^  while  tbe  bare  aad  descdaia-looking  tnmk  waaleft  standmg; 
andy  in  many  instancea,  the  Iknba  and  bffanches  of  standtBg  trcea  were  tiiiilad 
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«iid  BDterhiced  in  anviieQr.of  hntMtk  ahapei.  Blore  thon  dOO  Creet  were 
tom  Qp,  or  shattered  bo  nmch  as  to  render  tt  neceasarr  that  tbeir  remains 
ahoukl  be  felled.  This  park,  during  (he  war^  fumished  some  of  the  finest 
nayal  timber  that  could  be  procnrM  in  the  kinjniom.'*  (Mag.  Nat*  Hki.f 
▼oL  vi*  p.  H)7.)  We  hare  aUo  reeeived  fit>m  Uenry  Lee  Warner,  Ebo.,  of 
•Tibberton  Couit,  Herefordshire,  an  account  of  a  luirricane  wiuch  occorredtnere 
in  December,  1883,  which  destroyed  a  magnificent  oali  standinff  on  hiB  lawn« 
Thia  noble  tree  had  a  trunk  31  ft.  h%h  to  the  f&tk,  where  it  divided  into  12 
large  limbs,  and  14  somewhat  smaller  branches;  altoffcther  forming  an  enormoiia 
heiMl.  The  circuinference  of  the  trunk  waa  19  ft.  8  m.  at  4rft.  firom  the  ground, 
and  15  ft.4in.  at  the  hei^ht  of  26 ft«  The  tree  was  stag-heaJed,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  fbr  some  tmie  in  a  state  of  deca^.  After  the  u-ee  had  faUeo,  the 
roots,  on  examiiiatiott,  were  found  in  a  decayied  state.  **  The  trunk,  or  body, 
which,  20  yeaira  befbre,  was  perfecdy  upright,  had  been  gradually  losinf  its 
perpcDdieidarityi  indkung  more  an8  more  to  the  aouth-east,  tiil  it  got  without 
the  line  of  direction;  and  then  with  iu  immense  head  it  feil  by  ita  o\m  weight' 
It  ia  a  curioua  fact,  that,  althouch  the  greater  oart  of  the  roota  had  perished, 
and  tfae  tree  was  stag-headed  aad  tiie  boughs  withoiit  leares,  yet  tlie  bod;^  was 
perfectly  bodikL  Tne  boards  and  quarters  which  the  sawyers  cut  from  it  are 
of  the  firmcst  and  most  beautifiil  textore.^ir.  L.  WJ* 

Dueoies,  There  are  few  or  no  diseaaes  pecnliar  lo  ihe  Britiflli  oak.  The 
honey  dew,  though  very  fi^equeot  on  younff  oaka,  ia  noC  peenliar  to  that 
tree.  The  pnnctives  of  certaiB  insects,  which  pft>duce  gatls  and  other  ex- 
cfeacencea,  and  which  may  be  cossidered  as  diseases^  wiR  be  hereafter 
inentioned. 

Vermm  mti  Inteeti  of  i^^erent  KmAi  whkk  M  upon  tke  Oak.  The  wiid 
aaimab  wiiich  Itve  npon  acoms,  tre  lutYe  aveady  obserred  (p.  1789.),  are 
numcrous;  l>ut  tliose  wliich  are  chieAy  injarious  to  man  are  such  aa  eat  fhe 
acoms  afier  they  hafe  been  planted,  or  the  young  trees.  The  insects  whicb 
live  upoD  the  09k  are  all  more  or  lcss  injunoiw  to  ie$  and  tfaese  are  very 
■uinefoiiB* 

Verndn*  The  most  general  enemy  to  planted  acoms,  and  fdso  to  young  oak 
trees,  is  the  fidd  raouse,  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  wfaich  in  tfae  Porest  oi 
Dean  has  ah-eady  been  given  ^p.  1806.).  The  water  rat  is  aiso  befiered  to 
feed  on  the  acora,  and  tfae  squirrel  is  known  to  depend  principaOy  on  it  for 
its  winter  provision.  Kekfaer  of  these  two  animais,  faowever,  are  generally 
in  suffident  immbers  near  nursefy  gardens,  or  eiteiisive  grounds  about  to  be 
j^amcd,  to  be  prodnctive  of  any  serious  injnry;  fi>r  Ifae  squnrrel  is  never 
ibund  at  a  ^stance  firora  fuU-grown  Irees,  nor  tfae  rat  firora  tfae  baidcs  of  rnrers 
or  Btreams^  The  raode  of  entrappinff  n^  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  faas  ahready 
been  givcn,  and  otfaer  modes.  of  catdiinff  these,  and  otfaer  aninials  conddered 
as  vermin  rdativdy  to  trees,  wSI  be  fbund  in  the  Encychpeedia  afArknicuiture. 

ImeeU.  The  feitish  Of^  probably  botfa  od  aecount  offts  large  sixe,  and 
the  peenliar  nature  of  Its  juiceB,  is  attacked  by  a  far  greater  nmnber  of  msect 
cnemies  than  any  of  the  etfaer  trees  of  tfais  conncry.  Many  of  diese  insects 
are,  of  eonrse,  cOnfbied  Co  tfais  tree,  but  many  feed  indiscrnnnBtely  npon  tfa^ 
beecb,  bircfa,  mnA  hazel,  as  wdl  as  upon  the  oA :  thns^  as  it  wouM  seem,  says 
fir.  Weslwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fbr  thk  artide,  dearly  proving,  not 
«dy  die  very  natural  eharacter  of  theorder  Amentitee»^  but  also  the  e^alty^ 
natoral  dislribution  oi  the  insects  tbemsdves  inlo  genera^  consiBting  ot  spe- 
cies,  i^  of  which  are  eicfaer  generally  araentaceons  m  thenr  fbod,  or  are  con- 
fincd  lo  the  oak  or  the  bircb  done.  With  respect  lo  the  noinber  of  specier 
wlMl  are  fiMind  viiDn  d^  oak,  we  faave  tfae  anthority  of  Blr.  Stcphens  (who 
wmt  be considercaas Ihemosl general practicd  cimctor €^ Ehgosh insects} 
for  statktf  tfaat  nearly  faalf  die  phytophagous  insects  of  England  are  either 
exdosivefy;  or  pertidHy,  inhabiCaats  of  the  oak.  filessrs.  Kniry  and  Spence 
have  given  a  calcnlation,  fh>m  whieh  they  addnce  the  opimon,  that  the 
phytopfaagous  and  camivorous  insects  are  nearly  equai  in  pomt  of  number  of 
species;  which  woold  give  abouC  2M0  as  half  of  the  PhytOphs^:  bot  to  thw 
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number,  as  lnhabltants  of  th^  oak,  must  be  added  tbet  vatl  quandties  of 
/chQeum^nidae,  and  other  parasiteB,  which  feed  upcm  the  phytophi^gous  species 
themselves*  Perhapa  the  estimate  here  pxen  may  be  found  to  be  too  great; 
altiiough  every  one  accustomed  to  collectmg  knows  that  the  oak  fumishea  bj 
(ar  the  greatest  portion  of  hiB  captures,  Peraaps,  if  we  giye  2000  aa  the  num- 
ber  of  <Mk-feeder8  and  their  parasites,  we  shall  scarcely  run  the  risk  of  over- 
rating  the  quantity.  Lesser  long  ago  eaid»  **Le  ch^ne  sufiit  k  en  ^lever 
plusieurs  centaines  d^esp^ces  di&rentes.*'  (TAM^  dei  Intccte^^  tom.  L 
p.  199.) 

The  soSd  Wood  of  the  oak  serves  for  the  food  of  various  insects,  cluefl^ 
whilst  in  the  larva  state.  Amongst  these»  the  goat  moth  (C^ssus  Ligna- 
perda»  p.  1386.  fig.  1233.),  the  wood  leopard  moth  (Zeuzte  a^sculi,  p»  887. 
and  fig.  636.)»  the  small  stag  beetle  (2>6rcus  paraUeiopfpedus»  p.886. 
fig.  635.;  Gf/U.  Ins»,  Suec^  i.  p.  67.^,  and  the  Sinod^oron  cyllndricum 
(p.  1225.  Bg^  1048.)»  are  occasional  mhabitants  of  theoak«  Several  other 
species  of  lamellicom  and  loneicom  beetles  are  also  infaabitants  of  this  tree: 
of  these» the great  stag beetle (IrudUius  C6rvuB,  fig.  1645.) is  the  most  abun^ 
dant»  as  well  as  the  largest.  Tne  larva  of  this  insect  (a)  feeds  upon  the  putrid 
wood  of  the  oak.  {Otfienhal  Ins%  Suec,,  i.  p.  65.)  It  is  a  laige^  whitish,  fleshy» 
grub,  like  that  of  the  cockchafer  (Jfelolontha  vulg^);  and  it  is  furnished 
with  three  pairs  of  legs,  attached  to  the  three  anterior  segments.  In  general»  it 
lies  on  otjB  «de»  with  the  body  curled  up,  so  that  the  tml  ^early  touchea  Uie 
head.  Tne  stracture  of  the  jaws  of  tms  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  die 
caterpillar  of  the  C6ssu8;  although,  in  the  perfect  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  two  insects  more  completely  unlike  each  other.  When  it  iias  attained 
its  full  size,  it  constructs  a  cocoon  of  diips  of  wood,  agglutinated  toffether, 
within  which  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  in  which  the  immense  mandibles  of 
the  imago  are  distinctly  visible  (6^.  The  female  pupa  is,  of  course,  destitute  of 
these  large  jaws,  these  organs  bemg  but  of  comparatively  small  size  in  that 
sex  when  anrived  at  the  pirfect  state  (c),  The  beetle  seems  to  subeist  entirely 
upon  fluids,  which  it  laps  up  by  means  of  its  long  pencil^e  Ipwer  jawa 
andlip. 

Trichius  vari&bilb  is  another  lamellicora  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  fceds  upon 
the  wood  of  the  oak.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  Windsor  Forest,  but  isof  great 
rarity  in  this  country.  Its  larva  is  Tery  similar  to  that  of  the  cockchafer. 
A  b^tiful  fijp;ure  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  also  foui^d  upon,  and  within» 
the  sturops  of  rotten  oaks,  is  given  by  Curtis«  (BrU,  Eni,,  p1.  286.) 

The  larvee  of  the  longicora  beetleSfOn  account  of  their  generally  large  size^ 
are  destractive  to  trees;  but  they  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  if  we  except  the  musk  beetle,  found  in  wiUo^ra.  In  tropical  climates, 
where  the  perfect  insects  attain  a  d^dc  size,  they  must  be  as  ii^jurious  aa 
the  C6ssu8  fanra.  These  large  woodHteeding  larvee,  or  some  of  them,  at  least 
(and  it  is  not  clemdy  proved  which)»  were  considered  by  the  Romana  as  great 
dainties,  and  are  stiU  greedily  devoured  by  the  negroes  in  many  tropical 
climates.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  tastes  of  these  Acrid<5phagi  and 
Camp6pha£i,  because  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  larva,  which  feeds  upon 
wooa,  should  not  be  as  nutritious  as  an  oyster  or  a  shrimp ;  but  we  will 
quote  a  short  passage  relative  to  the  subject,  firom  the  observatioas  of  the 
celebrated  Afincan  travelier»  Smeathman : — *'  The  larvse  of  all  the  beetles  that 
feed  on  decayed  wood  seem  to  be  rich  and  delicate  eating ;  so  that  evoy  forest 
in  the  torrid  zone  afibrds  a  man  plenty  of  verv  wholesome  and  hearty  noiuish- 
ment»who  has  an  instrament  strong  enqu^  to  cut  in  pieces  the  decayed 
trees.  This  knowledge  might  have  saved  tl^  lives,  perluf»,  of  many  seamen 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  desert  equinoctial  shores,  wliich  are  generally 
covered  with  thick  woods.,  The  very  best  kind  of  vegetable  food  is  but  poor 
nourishment  for  the  labouring  Europeans,  if  not  accompanied  with  animal 
flesh,  or,  at  least,  with  animal  or  ve^etable  oUs;  and  such  food  as  seamoa  in 
distress  mect  vdth,  as  above  mentioned,  have  of^ntimes  very  acrimonious 
qualities,  and  are  dangerous,  even  in  smaU  quandties,  to  those  who.eat  them 
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at  intervals;  whilst  these  kinds  df  insect  foods,  aboundiog  with  avery  rich 
and  deliciouB  oil,  areyi^n8equently,the  most  wholeBome  and  nutritious  which 
men  in  the  situation  abo?e  described  could  possiblv  procure;  requiring  no 
other  preparation  than  roaating  in  any  manner/'  iDrwy  Inirod^  vol.  iii.) 
Of  these  longicom  beedes»  several  British  speciefl  iimabit  the  oak»  espedally 
Pri6nu8  corimus»  which  is  the  largest  spedes  found  in  thia  countirv»  and  g£ 
which  the  larva  ia  not  mnch  sroaller  than  that  of  the  Cdssus.  The  body  is  lon^ 
fteahy,  and  of  a  pale  whitish  colour ;  the  head  ia  rather  small  and  flat;  the 
anterior  s^gments  of  the  body  the  broadest,  the  remainder  becoming  gradually 
narrower  to  the  tail ;  the  legs  are  very  minute;  the  body  ia  not  boit  in  the 
eame  manner  as  that  of  the  larva  of  JLucknus.  Cl^tus  arcuktus  and  Lept^kra 
scutellata  are  also  found  upon  the  oak,  as  well  as  aeveral  spedes  of  the  coleop- 
terouB  families  Elaterid»  and  T(Ilid9«  induding  Aplot&rsus  qudrcus  and  E^ater 
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sangufneus.  In  the  Magazme  ofNaiural  IBttary(\v.  p.  265.)»  Mr.  I>ile  sCatet 
that  he  found  the  latter  insect  ^  in  plenty,  both  in  larva  and  pupa,  on  rotten 
oak  stumpSy  in  the  New  Forest  TiUus  unifasci^tufl  and  &mbu]an8  also  feed, 
in  the  larva  state,  on  the  rotten  oak;  and  the  iatter  was  captured  and  bred 
by  Mr.  Dale.  (See  Mag,  Nai^  Hist.,  iy.  p.  266.)  But  the  most  destructiye 
insects  to  oak  timber  are  the  spedes  of  the  numly  LymexyMnidaB,  which» 
although  common  in  Sweden  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  are, 
fortunatelv,  of  great  rarity  in  this  country.  Lvmexylon  (/ermefltoides  is  about 
^  in.  in  fengthy  and  ifl  found  in  the  trunkfl  of  the  oak,  ipd  flome  other 
treefl;  whiiflt  Lym^xylon  nas&le  Fab.  (Clintharifl  navyifl 
Lmn,,  and  our  JSg.  1646.)  aopearfl  ta  be  excluflively 
confined  to  oak  dmber»  Mrhicn  it  perfonttefl,  and  com- 
pletely  defltroys.  {G^Uenhal  Ins.  Suec,  l  317.)  So  '^ 
great,  indeed,  was  the  iiyury  caufled  in  the  royal  dock-  ^  \  ^^ 
yardfl  of  Sweden  by  tliifl  insect,  that  the  ^eateflt  alarm  \      ^ 

was  entertained  for  the  flafety  of  the  flhippm^ ;  nor  did  it  l^ 

flubflide  until  Linneus,  at  the  desire  of  tne  king  of  Sweden,  had  traced  out  the 
caufle  of  the  defltruction;  and  liad,  liaving  detected  the  lurking  culprit  under 
the  form  of  the  beetle  above  mendoned,  by  directing  the  timber  to  be  immersed 
during  the  time  of  the  metamorphosifl  of  tlie  insect  and  ita  fleason  of  oviposi- 
tion,  fumiflhed  a  remedy  which  effectually  flecured  the  wood  firom  its  fliture 
attackfl.  (Smitk^i  Introduct  to  Bot.^  pref.,  p.  xv.»  quoted  hyKkhy  and  Spencc 
Intr^y  L  p.  237. ;  Bechitem  and  Scharffenburg  Forstmt^  voL  L) 

Tlnea  ramdlla  Lm,  feeds  within  the  bnmchefl  of  the  oik*  (Syst,  Nat^  ii. 
p.  887.) 

Intectt  whuA  Hve  under  the  Bark,  There  are  also  many  flpecies  of  inflects 
(chiefljT  smaii  Cole6ptera)  which  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  the  oak,  without 
boring  into  the  solid  wood.  Of  these»  the  Sc6lytufl  pygmsehifl,  already  alluded 
to  in  p.  1390.,  as  having  recently  (aused  the  destruction  of  50,000  young  oaks 

in  the  Boifl  de  Vmcennefly  near  Parifl,  is  the  most  redoubtable.  (Annaiet  de  la 

Soc.  EntomoL  de  France^  1836,  p.  xxx.^  T6micufl  vill^ufl,  /^pfl  4^gutt^ 
Hypi^iufl  qudrcinufl,  Cer^lon  pilicome,  Rhj^z6phagufl  dfspar,  SUvanui  uniden- 

tktufl,  and  Bitoma  cren^ta,  «re  alflo  subcortical  beeties,  the  first-named  speciefl 

being  one  of  the  typographer  beetlea.   (See  Pinufl.) 
Intecti  iohidifred  on  tke  Leaoes,    It  ifl,  however,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak 

that  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  insect  population  finds  its  support;  and  it 

is  chiefly  aniongflt  the  caterpiUarfl  of  lepidopteioufl  inflecta  that  the  greateat 

number  of  the  leaf-feeders 

are  found.     Of  these,  the 

Tbrtrix  viridikna  Lm,  (Jig* 

1647.),  a  very  amall,  pretty, 

green  speciefl,  is  by  mr  the 

most    obnoxious;    entirely  7 

stripping  the  oaks  of  their  i 

foliage,  as  we  have  more  tha»  1 

once  observed  at  Coombe 

Wood,  ki-  Snrr^.    "  Bven 

the  smalier  sorts  of  cater- 

piUars  beoome,  firom   tfaeir 

mnltiplicity,   sometinies   as 

destmctive  aa  those  which 

are  of  conflidcraUe  mago»- 

tude.     Doring  the  fliunmer  of  1827,  we  were  told  that  an  extMdrdiBary 

blight  had  suddenly  ikskroyed  tfae  leav«s  of  aU  the  trees  hi  thtf  Oak  of 

HoDour  Wood^  ReDt.     Oo  goin^  tiatfaer,  we  foimd  the  tep&n\m  Ntde  , 

exaggerated;  for,  though  it  was  m  the  leafy  month  of  Jaae,  *'thef«  was 

flcarcdy  a  leaf  to  be  seen  on  the  oak  trees^  whicK  coiutftate  tfae  gmtter 

portion  of  the  wood.    But  we  were  rather  flurprised  whcn  we  discovered,  on 

examinatton,  that  this  extensive  destruction  had  been  eActed  fayone  of  the 
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inmll  goHteiy  ka^^roUere  (TVSrtriz  Tkictito  Howortk):  ft>r  ooe  of  tlua  «ort 
9eidom  consuoies  more  tban  four  or  fire  ksves,  if  lo  nuich,  dunng  its  existr 
CBce,  The  number,  therefore,  of  these  caterinUars  nuat  htTa  been  almoBt 
l^ejond  conception;  and  that  of  the  moths»  the  previous  year,  must  also  haye 
been  vm  great ;  for  the  mother  moth  only  lays  firom  50  to  100  ^ggs,  which 
aie  gbed  to  an  oak  braoch*  and  remain  doring  the  winter.  It  is  remarkahle^ 
that»  in  thb  wood,  during  the  two  foUowing  summers,  these  caterpiUars  did  not 
abouQd."  {Imcet  Tnmmm*^  p.  808.)  The  moth  (o)  Taries  in  the  expansion  of 
ita  win|s  fixNn  7  to  13  lines :  the  anterior  wings  are  pale  |;reeny  with  a  whitish 
margin m front;  and  tbe  posterior  wings  brownish.  It is  so  extremely abun- 
dant»  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Juoe,  when  it  first  appears,  it 
may  be  sfa«ken  firom  the  trees  in  perfect  showers.  The  caterpUlar  {a)  of  thia 
moth  roUs  up  ths  oak  leaTes  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
commodious  retreat;  in  which,  indeed,  it  onUnarily  resides,  the  centre  of  the 
roU  being  opens  its  diameter  is  proportionable  to  that  o^  the  body  of  the 
insect;  and  tne  roU  is  secured  by  various  little  packets  of  sUk  attachcd  to  the 
body  of  the  leaC  and  to  the  acUoining  part  of  the  roU,  as  represented  in 
fig,  1647.  at  b.  R6mmur»  h»  the  aecond  volume  of  his  Mkmmrei^  has  gjven  a 
Tcry  detaikd  aocount  of  the  manceuvres  employed  by  the  caterpillars  in  the 
eonstructmn  of  these  leafy  roUs.  Tbese  caterpiUara  were  so  nuiperDus  i» 
Kensington  Gardens  in  Bfay  and  June,  1832,  that  ^the  excrementitious  matter 
firom  them  kept  fidHn^  and  tinklin^  on  the  graas  below,  so  fireqimntly  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  sprmkHnc  of  ram  heing  ttoi  fidUng."  {Mag,  Nai.  Hiii^  y. 
p.  671.)  MUlions  of  small  lead-coloured  caterpiUafs»  tinted  with  green,  and 
sUghtly  hairy»  were  then  some  of  them  half  an  inch  long,  and  depending  on 
threacis  stretching  to  the  length  of  7ft.  or  8 fL  In  some  cases»  a  colony  of 
fifty  or  a  hqndred  of  these  insects  appears  to  set  off  aU  at  onee  fixmi  some  point 
Ib  a  branch,  and  each  to  make  the  best  of  hts  way  to  the  earth»  the  thresdt 
diverginff  into  numerous  difierent  lengths»  apparenU  v  according  to  tbe  age  and 
vigour  G?  the  eaterpiUar.  At  Haslemcre»  m  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the  ravi^ 
committed  by  tfais  raseet  were  so  great»  that  whole  woods  of  oaks  were  stripped 
of  thdr  leaves,  and  lool  ed  as  if  hHgfated  by  Ughtning.  Each  tree  was  ^  covered 
with  the  remains  of  skeletoa  leaves,  corled  up,  and  surroundad  with  a  fiimy 
web:  its  trunk  and  branches  had  a  misty  appearance,  aa  if  caiveloped  in  white 
gause ;  while  here  and  there  hung  sumended  a  long  web,  or  a  caterpUlar  thet 
had  not  yet  fimnd  a  habitation  for  itseif  in  which  to  undc^  its  finat  ohangjBw" 
(/M.,  p.  670.)  Thia  insect  is  the  same  as  that  noticed  in  Brown'a  ediuori 
of  WkUe^i  SeWwme^  p.  311.,  in  a  note  of  the  hOe  Mr.  Markwick.  In  the 
Oardenefi  Magaane.  fof  1829  (voL  v^.  610.),  a  writer,  describing  the  ravi^es 
of  thia  ipsect  on  the  oak  woods  in  Walea,  says  the  coppices  appeared  to  be 
aU  alive  with  them,  so  immense  were  the  masses  they  formed.  These  insects, 
notwithstanding  tbeir  numbers,  appear,  in  their  moth  state,  to  have  many 
enemiea.  White  says  that  he  saw  a  fiight  of  swifts  buaUy  employed  in 
^  hawkinff  them ;"  and,  in  the  Magaatie  of  Nahiral  Hiiioiy  (voi.  v.  p.  670.J{,  it 
is  stated  ttiat  the  f^mpls  Uvida,  an  insect  of  something  less  tmm  their  own  sia^ 
fixes  onthem,  ^  somethinj;  in  the  maoner  that  a  stoat  wouldou  a  hareor  ral>« 
bit,"  and  flies  about  with  its  victim,  but  never  lets  it  go  ttU  it  has  dertroj^ed  it« 
Amongit  tke  BMUerjpiei^  Thdda  qu6xnis,  or  the  pucple  haiMtreak,  is  the 
only  spedes  which  feeds  upon  the  oak  in  the  larva  state :  tta  oater[uUar  is 
smaU,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  woodiouse,  being  one  of  the 
onisciform  larv».  One  wfaich  M.  Lyoonet  {Redienh*  mr  PAtuU^  4"^.,  de  ^Sfffkr^ 
Eapicei  d^Intectei^  2»«  part  pl.  36.)  reared  oeased  to  eat  on  the  Ist  of  June ; 
it  thcn  assumed  a  rounded  finrm,  and  in  three  days  arrived  at  the  chiysalis 
stato,  without  spinnii^  any  pocoon;  and  on  tfae  27th  of  the  same  month 
the  butt«^y  a|^)eared.  In  its  final  state,  it  is  an  active  el^gant  insect» 
sportmff  about  the  highest  twiga  of  the  oak.  It  is  about  l^  iiw  m  the 
expansion  of  the  wingsL  iriiich  are  of  a  Uuish  bteck  on  the  uc^  side  in  the 
males;  but  m  the  feimaea  they  are  black,  with  a  rich  glossy  biuedisk.  Owing 
to  their  smaller  siae,  and  more  brUHant  colouring^  the  males  have  been  by 
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thein^orlty  of  authors  mlstaken  fbr  IndiTiduals  of  the  oppofhe  sex ;  but  Dlr. 
Horsfieid  {^Lepid.  Javamca)  detected  the  error,  bv  careuuiy  investi^^iting  the 
structure  of  the  tnsects.  In  the  nxth  volume  of  the  Magaxme  of  Nahtral 
Hittory^  p.  227.,  are  several  notices  of  this  insect.  Mr.  Conway  observes  ttuity 
in  Monmouth^ire,  individuals  .of  thb  species  present  a  very  beautifiii  aght» 
whQe  sporting  about  the  tops  of  the  oaks  just  at  sunset,  the  brilliant  blue  of 
their  beautifiu  wings  catching  the  light  as  they  fly,  and  then  the  whole 
dirappearinff  among  tbe  foUage.  These  insects  are  very  pugnadous,  and 
frequently  destroy  their  beauty  by  pursuing  each  other  through  the  trees» 
They  are,  howev^,  easy  of  capture ;  for,  when  once  they  alight  on  the 
felifligey  they  may  be  i^proached  ciosdy  without  bemg  disturM»^  {Mf^ 
p.  5£k)  Before  appeanng  in  theu*  pupa  state,  they  are  said  to  redre  into  the 
earth*  {lUd^  p.  199;)  A  correspondent  of  the  same  magazine  ^vol.  v.  ^.  67.), 
speaking  on  tne  planting  of  certaintrees,  as  a  means  of  attractmg  the  insects 
and  btrds  which  feed  on  them,  mentions  that|  having  made  aome  oak  plant- 
ations  near  his  dweliing,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  near  them  Th^la 
qu^cus,  and  MehWa  Euphrdsyn^,  pearl-bordered  fritillary;  insects  whicfa 
be  had  previously  never  seen  within  some  miles  of  the  spot* 

In  the  foUowmg  list,  the  lepidopterous  insects  marked  thus*  feed  on 
other  tre^  as  well  as  upon  the  oak;  and  the  Iqiidopterous  insects  marked 
tbu  f  f<Bed  ezdufflvely  on  the  oak. 

Amongit  the  SpAlngid»,  the  cateipillar  of  *Smerinthu8  tflias  Lkm^  or  lime 
hawk-moth  occasbnally  feeds  upon  the  oak;  but  amongst  the  Linnsean 
"B^mbycet,  the  number  of  oak-leaf  feeding  spedes  is  very  considerable,  in- 
cluding  *Pyg8BHti  buc^hala  (the  buff-dp  moth),  *Sta6ropus  fdgi  (wbich, 
firom  the  sin^ilar  form  of  its  caterpiliar,  has  been  named  the  lobster-moth), 
*Lophdpteryx  iamelhia,  the  spedes  of  Chadnia  Steph,,  includmg  f  C.  r6boris, 

tdodonea,  and  f  qu6mea,  «U  of  which  feed  exclusivelv  upon  the  oak; 
Petasia  casslnea  (the  sprawler),  f  Perfdea  senita,  *8at6mia  Pavdnia  (the 
emperor  motbO»  ^»  *8.  tau  (the  tau  emperor),  «Lasiodimpa  ou^cus,  and 
«roboris.  f  Cfnethoc&mpa  processi^nea  (or  processionarv  moth)  is  a  very 
interesting  species,  common  in  Franoe  «md  Gtermany,  but  not  yet  ascer* 
tained  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  tliis  country.  The  Uirvae  constmct  a  common 
temporary  nest  upon  the  branches  of  the  oak,  the  situation  of  which  they 
change  from  time  to  time,  iintU  they  are  about  two  thirds  flTown*  They  are 
hairy,  and  varied  with  grey  and  ashy  brown  stripes,  and  y^ow  spots  on  the 
back,  and  are  nearly  iQUed  to  the  caterpUlar  so  common  upon  firuit  trees, 
the  moths  of  which,  from  the  striped  appcsrance  of  the  caterpUlars,  have  bcen 
called  lackey  moths;  some  time  before  they  attain  their  fuli  size»  thcr  unite^ 
and  constmct  a  genoral  nest  upon  the  trunk.  ^  This  nest,  when  compfeted,  is 
about  If^.  6in.  long,  Oin.  broad,  and  composed  of  a  grey  silk,  resembling 
the  surfitce  of  the  tree;  but  the  most  curious  ract  in  their  mstory  is,  the  extra- 
ordinary  regularity  with  which  the  larvsB  proceed,  towards  sunsety  in  search  of 
food.  At  Uieir  head  is  a  chief,  bv  whose  movements  the  procession  appears 
regulated ;  and  he  is  foUowed  by  three  or  four  in  a  single  line,  the  head  of  the 
second  touching  the  taU  of  the  first,  &c«  Then  comes  an  equal  series  of  pairs, 
next  of  threes,  and  so  on  as  far  as  fifleen  or  twenty,  forming  a  band  sevend  feel 
in  length,  Somedmes  the  order  is  rather  difierent,  the  l^er  bdng  foUowed 
by  two,  then  three,  and  so  on ;  but  at  aU  times  the.  processk>n  moves  on  with 
an  even  pace,  each  file  treading  upon  the  steps  of^  those  which  precede  it, 
through  ail  the  sinuodties  made  by  the  chief.  They  do  not  invariably  returo 
to  their  nest  before  morning,  but  may  sometimes  be  found  durinf  the  day 
assembled  in  irregular  masses,  heaped  upon  each  other."  (Steph,  lUusL 
Hauit,,  iL  p.  47.  note;  lUaunntr  Memoiretf  tom.  u.  m^m.  4.,  with  2  plates; 
NickoiaiDie  Wander  oder  Prozessions  Raupe^  &c.  BerUn,  1833, 8vo.)  Accord- 
ing  to  R^aumur,  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  nests  of  this  insect,  espedaUy 
at  the  period  of  tlie  moulting  of  the  caterpillars,  on  account  of  the  irritating 
effecta  of  the  hairs,  which  at  that  time  float^ibout  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
ladies  who  accompanied  R^aumur  ia  his  observatbns  were  much  alfected, 
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aod  found  thelr  nedu  fuU  of  troublesome  tomoun ;  whilst  he  hlmsdf  eufbred 
for  several  days  from  having  handled  them.  In  these  respects,  they  are  very 
sinular  to  th^  celebrated  Pityodimpa  of  the  ancients,  ana  which  is  the  cater* 
piHar  of  another  flpecies  of  this  genus,  which  feeds  upon  the  fir.  ^Poecilo- 
cdmpa  p6puli,  *Hypog^mna  dispar  (the  gipsy  moth)>  ^Psilikre  monlicha 
(the  black  arches),  «Dasychhti  fescellna  (the  dark  tussock^»  «Ps^che  fusca, 
and  f  limacddes  T^tilido.  Amongst  the  IMonida,  *Cailim6rpha  n^wiiAta» 
•Litbosia  compUbaa  (the  common  footmanX  *L.  qufUhra  (the  four-spotted 
footman)»  *On6phria  rubric6Uis. 

Amongti  the  lioctuUUe,  *  8emi6phora  g^thica,  f  Orthdsia  instibilis»  *0, 
gr^dlis,  *0.  m6nda,  *0.  crikda,  •O.  stibffis,  «Olae^a  sateUitia,  f  Amphfpyra 
l^yramfdea,  f  X^Una  rhii6iitha,  *X.  petrific^ta,  «Mis^Ua  aprUba  (the  beau*- 
timl  marvel  du  jour  moth),  f  P61ia  seladdnia,  *Apat^  aceris,  f  Dlphthera 
Orton,  *D.  ludlfica  (British  ?)  f  Cer6pacha  dU  to,  f  C.  rtdens,  f  Cymat6phora 
O^o,  «C^smia  trapezina,  f  X&nthia  croce^,  and  f  X.  rufina,  f  Catephia 
leuc^melas,  *Catoc^  fii^mi  ^the  ^eat  blue  under-wine  motb,  similar  to 
€.  eiocata,  p.  1484s  fig.  1293.,  but  4  in.  in  expanse,  and  having  the  ground 
of  the  under  wings  blue  instead  of  red),  f  CatocMa  pdcta,  f  C.  sp6ns% 
and  f  C  promlssa,  three  yery  beautifiil,  but  small,  species  of  this  genus,  with 
Uie  ground  colour  of  the  under  win^  scarlet),  and  *Br^pha  ndtha. 


l^urhis  (the  peppered  moth),  *  Hlmera  penn^ria,  *  Croc^Us  elingu^ria,  several 
tpecies  of  thom  moths  (sereral  of  wnich  are  figured  in  aU  theu*  states,  and 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  by  M.  Lyonnet,  in  his  Potthumoui  Memokrt^ 
recenUjT  published),  induding  t  Oe6metra  querdnkria,  f  O.  ^erduia,  f  O. 
an^i^ia,  *0.  Ulun^ria,  *  O.  Ulustr^ria,  &c.;  f  Cledra  b^ul^uia,  Cle6ra  cmc- 
tdm.  (See  Mas.  Nat.  Hiit.,  ▼.  p.  265.)  *  A^ici#  robor^ria,  Aldi  conson^a, 
and  A.  consoruria  (Lyonnet  MSm.  Potth.^  pl.  29.  f.  20—27.),  f  E^phyra 
punct^ria,  *  Eur^entf  dolabr^ria.  Amongst  the  PtatypteriMe,  Vyr&UdeBy 
Tortricida,  Tmmep,  and  ottier  remaining  lepidopterous  famiUes,  composed 
of  insects  of  smaU  size,  a  vast  number  of  species  are  oak  feeders,  induding 
*Dr6pana  falcatliria,  fD.  h&mula,  *Pechipdgon  barbkiis,  *Hvl6phila  prasin^na 
{Rhiumur  Mem,,  tom.  u.  pl.  39.  f.  13, 14.),  *  H.  ouerc^lna,  f  Lozotss^  roboi> 
rana,  f  Pseudotdmia  atromarg^a,  *  Roxl^  arcuana,  f  Phii)al6cera  querc^na, 
fPhydtarobor6Ua,  Adda  Oeereil^a  (Lyonnet  Mhn,  Posth.,  pl.  19.  f.  17—25.; 
Tinea  sequ^Ua  (/</.,  pl.  19.  f.  26.),  the  cocoon  of  which  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  geometrical  construction,  described  in  detaU  by  Lyonnet. 
•  Amongst  the  Leaf-feedxng  Species,  the  migority  are  extcnial  feeders,  ndther 
concealmgthemsdves  in  cases,  nor  roUing  themselves  up  in  leaves ;  butsome, 
especially  amongst  the  smaUer  spedes,  do  not  agree  with  these  in  their  habits»  • 
and  adopt  various  methods  of  defence,  which  render  an  examination  of  the 
cfifierent  inhabitants  of  this  tree  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest.  Of  these 
some  roU  up  several  leaves  into  a  ball  of  considerable  size  (Reaum.  Mem.,  tom.ii. 
pL  15.  f.  3.,  and  pl.  32.  f.  4,  5.\  which  latter  represents  the  habitations  of 
the  soEuiet  under-wing  moths  aoove  mentioned ;  others,  again,  construct  thdr 
boat-shaped  cocoons  of  strips  of  oak  leaves  (Ibid.,  pl.  38.  fig.  7.) ;  others, 
again,  roU  up  the  leaves  in  various  directions  (as  7\Srtrtx  viridkna,above  men- 
tioned,  p.  1818.;  Reaum,,  tom.  u.  pL  13,  14,  15,  16.);  others  feed  upon  the 
parencbyma  of  the  leaf,  raising,  as  it  were,  large  circular  blisters,  the  uppef 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf  remaining  unconsumed.  (Reaum.,  tortu  iiL  pl.  3.) 
Some  form  tortuous  lab^rinths  within  the  leaf,  similar  to  those  of  the  rose- 
leaf  miners ;  and  some  hve  in  little  cases  of  leaves,  or  silk,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them.  (Reaum,,  tom.  iu.  pl.  7.) 

.  Amongst  the  Coleopterout  Intects,  the  common  cockchafer  (^barabse^us 
ilfe1ol6ntha  Lin,,  ilfdol6ntha  vulg^  Fab.,fig.  1648.  a),  is  the  most  obnoxioua 
of  the  leaf-eatiug  species.  The  egg  of  this  tmible  devastator  is  white,  and  is 
depobited  in  tbe  ground,  where  it  soon  changes  into  a  soll  whttish  grub  with 
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aned  bcad,and  about  I|id. 
loDg.  In  this  state  it  oon- 
tinues  four  yean»  during 
which  tinie  it  commits  the 
most  destnictive  niYages  on 
the  roots,  not  onl y  of  grassy 
but  of  all  other  ^ants  and 

young  trees.     When  fuU  }f  i^ 

grown»  the  kuTse  dig  in  the 
earth  to  the  aknost  iDcredihla  dQ>th  of  5ft.  or  ^ft^  epin  a  nnooth  caBe» 
and  theo  change  into  a  chrysalis.    In  this  state  th^  remain  tiU  the  M* 
lowing  sprin^  when  the  perfect  inaect  comea  from  ue  ground,  and  com« 
mences  an  unmediate  attack  on  tiie  leaves  of  trees;  and,  accordmg  to 
Salisbury,  tbe  leaves  of  the  oaks  in  Richniond  Pfeu-k  were»  ditring  one  suin» 
mer,  so  eaten  by  k,  that  scarcely  an  entire  leaf  was  left.  The  most  remarkabU 
account  of  the  ravages  of  these  insects  is,  however ,  given  by  Molyneux,  m 
one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  PkUo$ophictU  Tramtactiomf  in  wbich  their  ap> 
pearance  in  the  countj^  of  Galwav,  in  •  Ireland,  in  1688,  is  narrated.    Thej 
were  seen  in  the  dav^time  perfectly  quiet,  and  hanging  firom  the  boughs'  in^ 
dusters  of  thousaBas,  dinging  to  eacn  other  like  bees  when  they  swarm ;  but 
dispersing  towards  sunset,  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  like  tlie  beating  of 
distant  drums;  and  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  they  darkened  the  air  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  miks  square ;  and  the  noise  tliey  made  in  devouring  the 
leaves  was  so  great»  as  to  resemble  the  distant  sawing  of  timber.    In  a  verr 
short  time  the  leaves  of  all  the  forest  troes,  for  some  miles  were  destroyecC 
Jeaving  the  trees  as  bare  and  desolate  in  the  middle  of  summer  as  they  woukl 
bave  been  in  winter :  they  also  ontered  the  gardens,  and  attacked  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  same  manner,    Their  midtitudes  spread  so  exceedin^y,  that  they 
infested  houses,  aod  became  extremdy  offensive  and  trouUesome.  Th^  were 
creedi]^  devoured  by  the  swine  and  pouUry,  which  watched  under  the  trees 
for  their  fidling,  and  became  fat  on  this  unusual  food :  even  the  people  adcMpted 
a  mode  of  dressing  them,  and  used  them  as  food.    Towafds  the  end  otthe 
summer  they  disappeared  suddenly,  and  no  traces  were  percdved  of  them  the 
ensuing  year.  {Phd.  TVciiw,,  xix.  p.  743.,  &c)    About  the  middle  of  the  hist 
centunr»  80  bushels  of  these  beetles  were  gathered  on  one  fiuin  near  Norwidu 
^See  JSfuyc,  ofAgrL,  ed.  8.,  p.  1116.)    The  best  metbod  of  destroying  these 
insects  is  to  shake  the.branches  on  which  they  hang  at  noonday,  when  they 
are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  then  to  sweep  them  up  and  carry  them  away ;  or, 
torches  may  be  bad  uoder  the  trees,  which  wm  stupify  the  beetles,  and 
occasion  them  to  fidL  Birdsareveryusefiilindestroyingtliesenoxiousinsects. 
In  the  Magaxmc  of  NatunU  Hkiong^  voL  v.p.  66.,  a  story  is  tokl  of  a  ffentle* 
man,  who,  finding  his  oak  trees  stnpped  of  their  kaves  in  the  middle  m  sum* 
mer,  suspected  some  rodcs  of  having  destroyed  them.    "  That  the  oaks  were 
nearly  barejWas  bejrond  dispute ;  and  he  liad  himself  seen  the  rooks  settling 
on  them,  and  pedung  away  right  and  left  with  their  biils.  War  waa  therefore 
dedaied  against  the  rooks;  but,  fiHrtunatdy,befi>re  liostilities  were  commenced, 
the  gentlemen  was  convinced,  by  some  one  who  knew  more  of  aatural  liistcMy 
than  himself,  that  the  rooks  were  not  in  fieuilt :  on  the  contrary,  thev  had  only 
flocked  to  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  devourinff  the  myriadaof  cockchafiers,and 
of  the  larvBB  of  moths,  which  were  the  red  depredators.**    Blackbirds  act  m 
^e  same  manner;  and  the  Rev.  W.T. Bree  rdates  an  instance  of  theae  birda 
stocking  up  the  grass  to  find  the  larvse  of  the  cockchaier,  in  a  garden  wliere 
there  was  plenty  of  ripe  firuit.  (  See  Mag,  Nat.  Hut,^r6l.  vi.  p.  618.^  The  leaves 
are  also  devoured  by  the  UirvsB  of  one  of  the  spedes  of  flea  weenl  (Orch^stea 
qu6rcu8).  A^^us  viridis,  Cryptorh^ncus  qu^rcus^  and  Ac4Ues  rdboria  are  dso 
coleopterous  insects  found  among  the  leaves  of  the  oak.    Aleyrddes  proletella, 
a  minute  but  very  interesting  homopterous  insect,  also  feeda  upon  tbe  leaves 
of  the  oak.  (Rcaumar^  Memokcs^  tom.  il  pl.  25.) 

Huyovmg  Stem  a$id  Bwit  qfike  Oak  are  also  mfested  by  various  spedes  of 
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insects,  cbiefly  belonfflng  to  the  order  Hemfptera  of  Linneus  (Hom6ptera 
Lair>),  and  fumished  with  an  elongated  rostrumy  which  they  introduce  with- 
out  difficulty  into  the  soft  subetance  of  the  young  parts»  and  thereby  imbibe  a 
sufficient  supplyof  nourishment.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  Ps/lla 
qu6tru8,  EruMoma  qu^rcus,  A^phis  qu^us,  and  A^phis  r6boris.  C6ccus 
qu6rcu8  Lmn.  is  a  spedes  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  branch^  at  tne  base  of  the  youns  stems.  Another  insect  of  the 
same  genus,  of  a  species  not  yet  determine<(  is  more  injurious,  as  we  leam 
from  a  communication  made  by  M.  Victor  Audouin  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France,  on  the  6th  of  April  last  (1836),  by  whom  a  pordon  of  the 
bark  of  an  oak,  of  about  thirty  years'  (|rowth,  was  exhibited,  entirely  coycred 
with  specimens  of  a  coccus  alx>ut  the  suEe  of  a  pin's  head.  These  insects  were 
of  a  greenish  or  orange  yellow  c<dour,  and  were  females,  desdtute  of  motion, 
adhering  to  the  tree  by  means  of  their  rostrum,  which  had  pierced  the  bark. 
The  oak  had  been  in  a  lan^uishii^  state,  and  was  condemned  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  director  of  the  Bois  de  fiologne,  having,  as  M.  V.  Audouin  judges, 
been  brought  into  this  state  by  the  presence  of  many  millions  of  these  msects, 
which  coFcred  the  entire  trunk  vom  6in.  above  the  ground  to  the  top, 
completely  altering  the  natural  colour  of  the  tree^  as  from  50  to  100  might  be 
counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch. 

T%e  Acoms  are  devoured  by  the  lanr»  of  a  small  weevil  belonging  the  genus 
Balanlnus  (B.  gl&ndium),  and  verv  nearly  related  to  the  nut  wee^ ;  as  well 
as  by  tbe  larva  of  Tlnea  Pomon6Ua  (according  to  Oeoffinoy). 

Oaiis,  The  various  parts  of  the  oak  are  alro  sulject  to  the  attacks  of  dif- 
ferent  spedes  of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  Linncean  genus  C^- 
nips  (fam.  Cynipidse  Westw.)^  Dip(61epis  OUv.  and  Leach,  or  eall  ffies,  so  named 
from  the  various  excrescences  wnich  they  produce  upon  the  leavesy  stems,  &c.; 
and  which  are  designed  by  nature  to  protect  the  delicate  ova  and  larvse  of 
certain  insects.  Entomologists  say  that  the  tumours  on  tbe  leaf  stalks,  and 
those  on  the  fruit  stalks,  are  produced  by  diflerent  sjpecies  of  Cynfpidas ;  that 
the  galis  on  the  branch  are  produced  bv  a  distinct  fly  from  that  which  pro- 
duces  the  gaU  on  the  leaf ;  and  it  has  abo  been  ascertained,  that  the  gdl  flies 
on  the  oak  leaf  are  of  at  least  three  diiferent  kmds.  There  are  also  distinct 
kinds  of  gail  ffies  for  the  root,  bark,  bud,  and  acora  cup,  independcntly  of  the 
kermes  and  eall  nut.  The  various  species  have  been  named,  C.  querc(ks  fdKi 
Liim.f  C.  q.mccarum  Lhm.,  C.  q.  inferus  Lmn.,  C.  q.  petioli  Litm.,  C.  q. 
Hunuti  Lmn.,  C.  q.  c6rticis  Lmn.,  C.  q.  g6mmae  Xmit.,  C.  q.  ped6nculi  Lmn.^ 
C.  q.  dUycis,  C.  q.  terminiUis  iPo^.,  &c.  (See  also  M.  d*Anthoine'8  Cympkdo^ 
log^  du  ChSne  rouge  m  the  N<mv.  Joum.  de  Phynque,  t.  i.  p.  34 — 39.) 

There  is  another  drcumstance,  also,  connected  with  tms  subject,  of  con- 
siderable  interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  (ind^>endently  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  gaU,  conseauent  upon  the  puncture  or  an  insect  is  formed), 
and  which  is  thus  aUuded  to  by  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick : — *^  We  observe  that 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  ileposition  and  evolution  of  the  eg^  wUI  produce 
growth  of  the  most  curious  kind ;  and  difierences  in  the  irritation,  too  slight 
to  be  traced,  wUl  occasion  very  remarkable  diflerences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  growth.  Thus,  in  the  oak  leaf,  one  insect  irritation  produces  a  globular 
smooth  ball ;  and  another,  a  depressed  tumour,  covered  with  a  hairy  scarlet 
coat.  The  first  is  seated  on  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  cannot  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  texture  of  the  part;  the  other  seems  almost  placed  on 
the  leaf,  and  can  be  detached  with  facUity.  Examples  eqiiaUjr  remarkable 
wUI  occur  to  every  one  who  has  paid  an^r  attention  to  this  cunous  subject ; 
and  the  growths  appear  to  be  not  less  uniform,  and  not  less  organised,  than 
roMjy  parasitioAl  fungi."  {Flora  ofBerwick  upon  Tweed,  vol.U.  p.  108.) 

The  British  oak  does  not  bear  a  gaU  nut  of  such  powerful  qualities  as  that 
of  Q.  infect6ria ;  but,  Vke  the  galls  of  commerce,  those  British  galls  are  seid  to 
be  the  best  from  which  the  insect  has  not  escaped.  The  largest  species  of 
Britbh  ^ls  b  generally  caUed  the  oak  apple,  or  oak  spon^e  (SpdnptL  mi6rcina 
of  the  ancients).     These  are  produced  by  C.  q.  termmMis  Fab.  (Riaum. 
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Mem^t  tom.  iii.  pl.  41.  f.  1 — 5.) :  they  are  astringent,  like  the  gall  nutSy  and  may 
be  used»  like  them,  for  dyeing  black ;  but  the  colour  produced»  though  more 
beautiful,  is  said  to  be  leais  durable.  These  oak  apples  are  much  sought  after 
annually  on  the  29th  of  May,  that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Reato- 
ration  of  Charles  II.,  and  commonly  known  about  London  as  Oak  Apple 
Day.  In  Yorkshire,  it  is  kept  as  a  half-holiday  at  the  schools,  and  is  known 
by  the  couplet,  — 

••  Twenty-nintii  of  May. 
Rojal  Oak  Day.*' 

The  oak  apples  are,  also,  still  •occasionally  consulted  as  auguries  by  the 
superstitious,  as  they  wcre  in  the  dme  of  Gerard,  who  says,  **  The  oke  applea 
bemg  broken  in  sunder  about  the  time  of  their  withering,  doe  foreshew  the 
sequell  of  the  yeare,  as  the  expert  Kentish  husbandmen  have  observed  by  the 
livmg  things  found  in  them ;  as,  if  they  finde  an  ant,  they  foretell  plenty  of 
graine  to  ensue;  if  a  white  worm,  like  a  eentill  or  magot,  then  they  prognos- 
ticate  murren  of  beasts  and  cattell;  if  a  spider,  then  (say  they)  we  shaJI 
have  a  pesdlence,  or  some  such  like  sickenesse  to  foUow  amongst  men.  These 
things  tbe  leamed,  also,  have  observed  and  noted ;  for  Matthiolus,  writing 
upon  Dioscorides,  saith  that,  before  they  have  an  hole  throu^h  them,  they 
containe  in  them  either  a  flie,  a  spider,  or  a  worme :  if  a  flie,  then  warre 
insueth ;  if  a  creepin^  worme,  then  scarcitie  of  victuals;  if  a  running  spider, 
then  followeth  gr^t  sickenesse  or  mortalitie."  (Herb.,  1341.) 

Extravagant  as  are  the  inferences  deduced,  the  observations  of  Gerard,  for 
the  most  part,  are  correct ;  for  diversity  of  season  will  aflect  the  developement 
of  these  excrescences ;  and,  ifitbe  retarded,  the  egg,  the  larva,  or  perfect 
cynips,  may  be  detected;  and  often,  instead  of  the  true  gall  insect,  the  larva, 
pupa,  or  imago,  of  an  ichneumon  (or,  more  commonly,  one  of  the  fiunily 
Chalcididas  Mongin^  to  the  genus  Callimome  Spinola)  is  found  within  the 
tumour :  not  that  this  fly  has  subsisted  on  the  substance  of  the  gall,  but  the 
parent  ichneumon,  or  callimome,  having  deposited  an  egg  within  the  gall 
while  soft,  the  egg,  or  larva,  of  the  cynips  is  preyed  on  by  the  parasite,  and 
the  interloper  becomes  possessed  of  the  other^s  abode.  When  full  grown,  the 
oak  apple  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  dessert  apple,  and  is  of  a 

Cretty  appearance,  omamented  with  yellow  and  pink.  It  is  not  quite  spherical, 
ut  is  irregularly  depressed  in  various  parts.   Its  surface  is  smootb  and  shining ; 
and,  when  broken  open,  in  its  interior  are  found  a  great  number  of  cells,  each 
containing  a  fleshy  gmb,  pupa,  or  perfect  insect,  according  to  the  period  of 
the  vear ;  the  substance  of  the  gall  being  fleshy,  with  numerous  fibres  mnning 
in  the  direction  of  the  stems,    The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pale  reddisfa  buff 
colour,  with  immaculate  wings.  It  is  figured 
by  Panzer  Faun.  Inu  Germ.^  88.  1. 13. ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  large  size  of  the 
gall,  is  much  smaller  than  some  other  oak 
Cynfpidae. 

Besides  the  oak  apple,  and  that  species  ^ 
emphatically  styled  "  the  gall,"  or  **  gall 
nut,"  several  other  excrescences  on  the 
oak,  from  their  beauty,  or  their  partial  pre- 
valence,  deserve  enumeration.  The  small 
round  currant  gall  (Jig,  1649.),  of  which 
several  are  fTequentlv  scattered  through- 
out  the  length  of  the  ament  thread,  or 
rachis,  giving  it  the  appearance  whence 
they  derive  their  name  ^Reaum,  Mem., 
tom.  iii.  p.  40.  f.  1 — 6.),  is  produced  by 
theC.  qu^cus  pedunculi;    the  perfect 

insect  of  which  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  wings  being  marked  with  an 
elongated  cross.  ^  There  is  a  remarkable  fact  accompanying  the  deposition 
qf  the  eggs  on  the  dangling  stalk  of  the  catkins.     The  male  flowers  are 
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destined  to  wither  and  drop  offas  soon  as  their  office  of  shedding  the  pollen 
is  terminated ;  but  if,  before  they  have  done  so,  they  are  seized  and  appro- 
priated  by  the  fiy,  they  become  permanent,  and  remain  so  until  the  maggot 
within  the  gali  ceases  to  feed.     From  this  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
flow  of  the  sap  is  in  the  proportion  to  its  consuroption;  that '  bursting  buds, 
lengthening  sboots,  expandin^  leaves,  swelling  fruit/  or  sweliing  galls,  equally 
attract  currents  of  sap,  and,  ui  the  last  instance,  even  into  a  foreign  channel ; 
proving  what  Du  Pedt  Thouars,  and  other  botanists,  have  long  ago  advanced 
as  their  opinion ;  viz.  that  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  not  caused  by  the  motion 
of  the  sap,  but  the  moveroent  of  the  latter  ^ 
is  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  various  \ 
members."   (J.  Main  in  Gard,  Mag.,  voi. 
xii.  p.  708.)     The  artichoke  K&il>  or  oak  r 
strobiie  {fig.  1050.),  is  probably  the  '*  oak  > 
nut "  of  the  ancients :  it  is  about  thesizeof 
a  filbert,  and,  froro  its  closely  irobricated 
scales  somewhat  resembling  a  nr  strobile  or 
an  artichoke,  it  hasso  been  termed.  (Reaum. 
MSm.y  tom.  iii.  pl.  43.  f.  1—12.)     It  is 
produced  by  the  Cj^nips  qu^cus  g^mme, 
and  18  a  most  beautiful  foliose  gall ;  for  the 
developement  of  the  bud,  although  per- 
verted,  not   being  wholly  prevented,  the 
leaves  are  gradually  evolved.  *'  These  galls," 
says  Professor  Bumet,  '*  throw  much  light 
upon  the  natural  metamorphoses  of  plants, 

especially  on  the  transition  irom  leaves  to  flowers,  by  the  alxirtion  of 
the  axis  of  the  bud,  and  the  leaves  hence  becoming  whorled;  and,  when 
the  axis  of  each  leaf  (that  is,  its  petiole  and  midrib)  becomes  in  like  manner 
curtailed,  the  eall  assumes  a  still  more  florid  form.  Occasionally,  in  the 
oak,  but  more  nrequently  in  the  willow,  the  gallic  acid  chan^es  the  ordioary 
green  colour  of  tne  abortive  leaves  into  a  bright  red,  giving  the  preter- 
natural  growth  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  rose ;  and  hence  S^x  J^^liz, 
in  which  this  occurs,  has  been  not  inaptlv  called  the '  Rose  Willow.'  The 
bedeguar^  or  hairy  ^l  (GMilla  capiilkris  of  the  ancienis),  is  a  peculiar  and 
very  beautiful  species,  though  rather  scarce,  for  which  reason  it  was  formerly 
much  esteemed.  In  structure  it  is  verv  similar  to  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose; 
and  it  is  usually  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  considered  excellent 
as  a  stvptic.  Whether  the  '  oak  wool,'  flocks  of  which  were  once  so  fkmed 
as  wicks  for  lamps,  but  which,  as  Parkinson  shrewdly  observes,  will  not  burn 
'  without  oyle  or  other  unctuous  matter,  as  Pliny  saith  it  wiU,'  was  the  same 
as  our  cottonv  or  woolly  gall,  the  descripdon  of  the  ancient  G411a  lanata 
renders  doubtful ;  for  the  flocks  of  wool  are  said  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a 
hard  case ;  which  structure  is  rather  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  clustered 
galls,  usually  about  six  or  seven  in  a  group,  and  each  the  habitation  of  a 
separate  {;rub ;  as  in  them  the  little  hard  galls  containing  the  insects  are 
included  m  a  sof^  and  spongy,  though  not  woolly,  material,  and  are  dcfended 
extemalJv  by  a  hard  liffneous  case:  these  may  by  some,  however,  be  es- 
teemed  tne  oak  nuts,  raUier  than  the  strobile  one  before  alluded  to."  (Amcm. 
Quer.  in  Eidoden,) 

The  oak  berries,  described  as  •*  sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree," 
were,  doubtiess,  the  galls  produced  by  the  C^nips  qu6rcu8  rtouli,  or  C.  q. 
c6rtici8 ;  and  the  UVse  quercinse,  or  oak  grapes,  were,  not  improbably,  the 
aggregation  of  similar  ^Is,  which  are  occasionally  found  upon  the  roots,  or 
at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  root  and  stem,  and  which  are  produced  by 
the  C^nips  qu^rcus  radicis.  We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bree  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  gall,  which  he  discovered,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1837,  on  the  root  of  an  oak  tree  (just  at  thesurface),  and  which 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of  the  Cynips  qu^rcus  radicis  in  the 
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winged  state,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  warm  day  to  btirst  forth 
from  their  prison.  This  gall,  which  is  the  iargest  excrescence  that  we  have 
hitherto  seen  formed  by  any  cynipideous  insect,  is  irregularly  oblong,  and  nearly 
5  in.  in  length :  it  is  1 J  m.  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  the  general  thickness 
being  about  1  in. :  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  piece  of  very  fine-grained  sponge. 
On  makine  a  section  l^in.  long  by  lin.  broad,  between  60  and  70  cdls, 
closely  pad^ed  together,  and  of  an  ovtd  form,  were  discovered,  each  containing 
a  single  cynips.  Taking  the  size  of  the  entire  gali  into  consideration,  it 
must  contain,  at  thelowest  calculation,  upwards  of  a  thousand  indiyiduals,  the 
produce,  probably,  of  a  single  female  cynips.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pale 
brownish  colour,  withashining  red  abdomen,having  two  small  dorsalblackspots 
at  the  base.  This  gall  was  unknown  to  R^aumur,  having  been  first  described  and 
figured  by  Bosc.  {Joum.  de  Phytique,  1794.)  A  figure,  apparently  of  the  same 
gall,  is  ffiven  in  the  Insect  Architect,,  p.  385.;  but  it  is  there  erroneously 
stated  that  the  inhabitant  is  identical  with  the  cynips  of  the  oak  apple  (C. 
qu^cus  termin^lis) ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  observa- 
tion,  that  the  root  galls  are  **  probably  fbrmed  at  a  season  when  the  fly 
perceives,  instinctively,  that  the  buds  of  the  young  branclies  are  unfit  for  the 
puipose  of  nidification."  Numerous  other  excrescences,  aiid  some  most 
cunous  distortions,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  insects  on  the 
buds  or  branches  of  the  oak  in  their  embryo  or  infiint  state,  of  which  the 
coadunate  stems  and  witch  knots  are  amonp  the  most  remarkable ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  of  these  monstrosities  are  not  idiopathic  diseases  of 
the  tree. 

The  oak  leaves,  also,  are  occasionally  observed  covered  with  numerous 
ffalls  of  small  size,  and  evidentlv  beionging  to  ditferent  species,  bemg  of  dif- 
rerent  forms,  of  some  of  which  the  insect  has  not 
et  been  discovered.  Several  of  them  are  figured 
»y  R^aumur.  (Mhnoire$^  tom.  iii.  pl.  35.  fig.  3, 
4.  and  6..  pl.  40.  f.  13 — 15.)  Some  of  these 
are  of  a  larger  size  (fig.  1651.);  not  more  than 
three  or  four  being  found  upon  a  single  leaf 
{Rotel  Iru.  Belutt.  SuppL,  tab.  69.);  whilst 
others,  which  are  as  large  as  a  boy  s  marble, 
and  perfectly  globular,  are  often  found  singly 
upon  the  leaves ;  the  last  being  produced  by  C. 
qu6rcu8  fdlii.  (Reaum,  Mem,,  tom.  iii.  pl.  39.  a 
fig.  13—17.,  pl.  37.  fig.  10,  11.,  pl.  40.  fig.  8.)  1 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
these  large  globular  galls  (and  which  is  also 
observed  m  Uie  gall  nut),  that,  notwithstanding 
the  iarge  size  of  the  galls,  only  a  single  insect  is 
enclos^  therein ;  so  that  a  very  small  portion 
only  of  the  centre  of  the  gali  is  consumed,  the 
eynips  arriving  at  its  penect  state  within  its 
small  central  prison,  out  of  which  it  has  to  cut 
its  way through  a greatportion  of  the solid sub- 

stance  of  the  gall.  Tne  sur&ce  of  the  miyority  of  these  galls  is  smooth; 
-8ome,  however,  are  imbricated,  and  others  are  clothed  with  a  woolly  kind  of 
down,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  outside  of  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose.  A  gali 
of  this  kind  is  figured  in  the  Insect  Architedure,  p.  388.,  found  upon  the  t¥rig  of 
an  oak;  and  in  Dr.  Nees  von  £senbeck's  coUection  of  minute  Hymen6ptera, 
at  present  in  Mr.  Westwood^s  possession,  ihere  is  a  similar  gail,  of  small  size, 
upon  an  oak  leaf,  with  the  cynips  by  which  it  is  produced  (C.  qu^rcus  lankta 
AeiMSS,), 

Oak  Spanglet,  Amonsst  the  excrescences  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
are  to  be  noticed  the  reddish  insular  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  oak  leaves 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lowndes  (Gorc/.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  091.),  and  supposed  by 
him  to  be  parasitic  plants.     When  fuU  grown,  they  are  about  one  eignth  of  an 
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inch  in  diameter,  smooth  on  the  surface  next  to  the  leaf,  but  hirgute  and  red 
on  the  outaide :  they  are  nearly  flat»  the  thickest  portion  being  the  centre» 
where  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  leaf  is  placed  on  the  inside.  This  stalk» 
or  funicular  attachment»  as  it  may  be  called,  is  very  short,  so  that  the  excres- 
cence  nearly  lies  flat  upon  the  leaf.  (8ee  Jig.  1662.  a.)  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree 
(Gard.  Mae.,  vol.  xii.  p.  496.)  calls  Uiem  oak  spangles,  considering  them  to  be 
the  work  ofan  insect.  They  are  mentioned  by  several  authors;  but  Mr.West- 
wood  cannot  find  that  their  hbtoiy  has  been  satisfactorily  traced  by  any  writer 
upon  the  economy  of  insects.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  observes  of  these  oak 
spang^es,  ^  Mirum  tamen,  gallas  esse,  quas  etiamsi  frequentissimas  omnium, 
nemo  hucusque  incola  sua  fietas  invenerit,  vel  quomodo  orianiur  cognoverit." 
(Hymen.  Monogr.,  u.  p.  266.)  lUaumur  has  described  and  ficured  them 
(Mem.,  tom.  iii.  m^.  12.  pl.  42.  f.  8.  10.)  under  the  names  of  galles  en 
champignon,  firom  their  resemblance  to  a  flat  mushroom.  He  was  never^ 
however,abie  to  discover  any  appearance  of  an  intemal  cavity ;  but  he  adds,  **  U 
hait  pourtant  qu'il  y  en  ait  dans  le  milieu  de  quelques  unes,  car  M.  Malpidiii 
assure  Tavoir  observ^."  He,  however,  discovered  that  the  space  between  we 
under  side  of  the  excrescence  and  the  leaf  was  the  residence  of  a  small  worm, 
of  an  oblong  form  and  yellowish  amber  colour,  with  two  small  points  on  the 
fit>nt  of  the  head.  Under  some  of  these  ealls  one  or  two  only  were  found, 
but  as  many  as  a  dozen  under  others.  Fabricius,  without  aliudingto  these 
worms,  gives  the  excrescences  as  the  galls  of  C^ips  longip^nnis,  or  DipMlepis 
lenticuli^  of  OHvier«  with  the  observation,  '*  Habitat  in  galla  parvadepressa» 
monothalama  Oallis.  Mus.  Bosc.;"  and  Coquebert  has  figured  this  species  of 
cynips  fi^om  the  Bosdan  cabinet  with  two  spedmens  of  the  galls,  which  are, 
however,  represented  so  small,  and  so  unsatisfactorily,  that  it  is  doubtful 
wheUier  they  be  identical  with  IUaumur*s  galles  en  chanapignon.  But  in 
the  collection  of  Chalcldidae  formed  by  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  above 
mentioned,  are  contained  specimens  of  this  excrescence,  accompanied  by  a 
Bpecimen  of  the  Eur^oma  sign^ta ;  and  in  this  author's  Monog,  Hymen^  Ichn. 
Affin.y  Vol.  iLp.  43.,  is  the  remark  :  **  Observavi  edam,  Septembre  mense,  htgus 
speciei  fisroinam,  <him  gallam  illam  orbiculatam  depressam  lenticularem  umbo- 
natam  basi  arcte  appressam  rubram  hirsutam,  quae  in  pagina  foliorum  quercuB 
inferiori  firequens  occurrit,  ictu  vulneraret.  Non  causa  igitur  hujus  speciei, 
sed  pvanta  incol»  cjus,  videtur."  This  inhabitant,  on  the  authonty  of 
Oeoffiroy  ([who  b,  however,  silenc  on  the  subject)  and  Fabricius,  he  doubt- 
in^y  consulers  to  be  the  C^nips  longip^nis  Fab.  But  the  real  habit  of  this 
Euittoma,  as  he  had  previously  ascertained,  is  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  gall 
produced  by  C^ps  qu^cus  gemmae  above  described.  The  puncturing  of 
the  g^  by  the  parasitic  Eur/toma  is  not  a  proof  of  there  being  any  int^nal 
inhabitant;  because,  as  we  leam  ^ 

from  lUaumur,  one  or  more 
worms  take  up  their  abode  be- 
neath  the  excrescences ;  and  it 
might  be  these  which  the  Eur^- 
toma  endeavoured  to  pterce 
with  its  ovipontor  Mr.  West- 
wood  hat,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  disco- 
vered  many  of  the  minute  larvae 
mendoned  bv  R^aumur,  but 
never  more  than  a  single  spe- 
dmen  under  each.  In^.  1652. 
b  shows  the  insect  of  the  na- 
tural  size;  c,(2,thegaU8  reversed, 
and  rather  magnified,  with  dif- 
ferent-sized  larvae;  e^  larva 
magnified.  It  was  chiefly  under  the  lareer-sized  and  more  hairy  excrescences, 
the  margins  of  which  were  deflexed,  that  he  discovered  these  iarvae,  which 
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varied  in  size :  it  did  not,  however,  appear  that  thev  had  eaten  any  part  of  the 
under  dde  of  the  excrescence.  The  larvae  found  beneath  the  excrescence 
were  destitute  of  legs,  fllightly  hairy  at  the  sides,  and  narrowed  towardn  the 
head :  they  were  depreised  and  fleshy,  with  two  points  at  the  mouth  and  at 
the  extremit jT  of  the  body  :  they  were  evidently  the  larve  of  some  dipterouB 
insect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bad  any  actual  connexion  with  the 
origin  of  the  excrescence  m  question.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  someof  the 
same  excrescences,  which  seemed  younger,  without  pubescence,  and  of  a  sreen 
colour,  with  the  maivins  reflexed,  and  found  in  tbe  centre  a  minute  ieshy 
white  mass,  of  a  thiiucened  and  curved  forro,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
articulation,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  young  embryo  of  one  of 
the  Cynlpidae.* 

Other  JmecUjhund  on  the  Oak.  It  stiil  remains  to  notice  the  attachment  of 
sevenil  species  of  insects  to  the  oak,  which  do  not  obtain  subsistence  therefirom, 
but  take  up  their  abode  either  from  some  pardality  to  the  tree  itself,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  different  insects  wliich  live  on  it.  The 
purple  emperor  butterfly  (Apati^a  Prif  Fabr.)  bdones  to  the  former  dasa. 
The  caterpillar  of  this  most  splendid  of  the  English  Lepid6ptera  feeds  upoa 
the  broad-ieaved  sallow ;  but  the  purple  emperor  himselt  **  invariably  fixes  hia 
throne  upon  the  summit  of  a  ioftv  oak,  from  the  utmost  sprigs  of  which,  on 
sunny  davs,  heperforms  his  aerial  excursions ;  and  in  these  ascends  to  a  much 
ffreater  elevation  than  any  other  insect  I  have  ever  seen,  sometimes  mountiitt 
higher  than  the  eve  can  follow ;  especially  if  he  happens  to  quarrel  with 
another  emperor,  the  monarch  of  some  ndghbouring  oak  :  they  never  meet 
without  a  battle,  flying  upwards  all  the  while,  and  combating  with  each  other 
as  much  as  possible;  after  which  they  wiU  frequently  retum  again  to  the 
identical  sprigs  from  which  they  ascended."  (Hauwrth  Lep,  Brii,,  p.  19.)  Of 
the  latter  class,  the  numerous  tribes  of  /chneum^nidse,  Cbalddidse,  and  other 
parasitic  Hymen6ptera,  which  keep  in  check  the  hosts  of  oak-feeding  cater- 
pillars,  are  especially  to  be  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
mto  any  detail  of  their  individual  habits,  or  to  enumerate  the  spedes.  Some 
of  the  lace-winged  flies  (Hemerdbii)  which  feed  upon  the  A^phides  are  alsoto 
be  found  upon  the  oak ;  as  well  as  thdr  curious  ^gs,  placed  in  dusters  at  the 
extremitv  of  long  and  very  slender  footstalks,  givm^  them  the  appearance  of 
minute  fungi.  Mlpha  4>-maculkta,  a  coleopterous  msect,  also  frequents  tfae 
oak,  in  order  to  feed  upon  caterpillars;  aa  do  also  splendid,  but  rare,  spedet 
of  Calos6ma,  C.  inquisitor  and  C.  sycoph^ta,  the  latter  of  which,  both  m  the 
larva  and  perfect  state,  is  especially  observed,  on  the  Continent,  to  attack  the 
Jarvae  of  tne  processionary  moths  described  above.  M.  Bosc  has  obaerved 
(Dict.  (TA^rictdt,^  art.  Chene),  ^d  the  observation  aflbrds  an  example  of 
many  admirable  compensations  so  eoramon  in  the  economy  of  the  animai 
kingdoro,  tiiat  this  beetle  is  alwa^s  more  abundant  in  those  seasons  when 
the  processionary  caterpiilars  (which  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  oak) 
are  also  most  abundant.  (Marqtds,  Euai  tur  les  Harmomet  VSgetalei  et  ^lm- 
malei  du  Chene ;    Magat,  Enci/clop,,  1814,  tom.  v.^    Dr.  H.  Burmeister  has 

f>ublished  a  valuable  memoir  upon  the  natural  historv  and  anatomy  of  die 
arva  of  Calosoma  sycophdnta,  m  the  first  volume  of  the  TYansactions  of  the 
Entomological  Societi/  ofLondon,  * 

Oak  Bamadet,  Among  the  manv  curious  opinions  entertained  by  the 
andents  respecting  the  o^,  those  relating  to  the  oak  bamacle  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary.  The  following  quotadon,  from  Professor  Bumet*8 
elaborate  article  on  the  oak  in  Burgesrs  Eidodendron,  contains  some  of  tbe 
fabies  believed  by  the  andents  respccting  them ;  and  we  shall  add  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  frora  other  sources.  **  The  word  baimaade 
18  frora  baim,  a  child  or  offspring,  and  aacie  or  ade,  the  aac,  or  oak; 
signifying  the  child  or  offspring  of  the  oak.     Munster,  in  his  CoimograjAy, 

«  Slnce  thU  iheet  was  prepared  for  preM,  a  roemoir  hai  been  read  at  the  Entomologteal  Sodetr,  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  aiTing  an  accouot  of  the  diacovery  of  winged  speciment  of  a  speciei  oT  C^ntps  in  theie 
oak  ipanglca.  it  is  not,  however,  until  the  montn  of  March,  and  longafter  tne  oak  leavei  have  firilen 
to  the  ground,  that  the  developcment  of  the  C^nipt  Ukc«  place.  wtiich  aooounta  flNr  tbe  preriouf 
non-observance  of  the  economy  of  tho  apecies  by  wliich  the  fpangies  are  [«oduced. 
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•tatei    *  that  certain  trees  grow  ia  Vomooia,  aear  Scotkmd,  towards  the 
north,  whoae  fruit,  &lling  into  the  water,  is  tumed  into  a  bird.'    Ouadaguigua, 
an  Italian  authoTy  affirms  the  like  of  the  leayes  of  another  tree;  and  RuilUua, 
in  the  38th  chapter  of  the  ]2th  book  of  his  Hhtorv  ofPUmUy  mentions  trees 
that  '  bear  cocUes  of  which  birds  are  produced/    This  fable  has  been  ya- 
riously  reported ;  and,  amons  the  Pkilosophical  ConferenceM  of  the  Firtuori  of 
Francey  the  subject  is  formfulj^  discussed,  and  many  authonties  cited,  'con- 
ceming  those  trees  of  the  Hebrides ;  the  wood  whereof,  being  rotted  in  the 
sea,  is  tumed  into  birds  like  ducks.'    ^neas  Syirius,  in  his  Hutory  of  Eu^ 
rope,  sajs  that  he  asked  '  James  VI.  of  Scotland  touchinff  those  tree  birds 
reported  to  be  bred  there ;  and  learaed  from  word  of  mouUi  of  that  Jeamed 
king,  that  those  trees  grew  not  there,  but  in  the  Orcades;  whereupon  iBneas 
truly  and  handsomely  replied,  Miracula  fugiunt.'    Our  countryman,  Gerard, 
however,  gives  an  exceilent  version  of  this  story;  and  his  testimony  shali  be 
preferred,  as  being  tliat  of  an  eyewitness ;    for  his  statement,  he  exprosly 
dedares,  was  drawn  up  in  chief  part  from  actual  observation."  (Aman.  Quer,, 
fol.  20.)    The  quotation  from  Oerard  is  as  follows : — **  There  are  found  in  tbe 
north  of  Scotland,  and  islands  adjacent  called  Orchades,  certain  trees  whereon 
do  grow  certain  shells  tending  to  msset,  wherein  are  contained  litde  living 
creatures ;  which  shells,  in  dme  of  maturide,  do  open,  and  out  of  them  do  grow 
those  little  living  things,  which,  falling  into  the  water,  do  become  fowles, 
which  we  cali  hmaklei  ;  in  the  north  of  England,  brantgeete ;  and  in  Lanca- 
sliire,  treegeete;  but  the  other  that  do  come  fidl  upon  the  land,  perish,  and 
come  to  nothing.    Thus  much  irom  the  writmgs  of  others,  and  aJso  from  tbe 
mouths  of  people  of  those  parts,  which  mav  very  well  accord  with  truth." 
He  then  subjoins  the  foUowing  account  of  what  he  solemnly  affirms  he  had 
not  only  seen,  but  touched  :  —  "  There  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire,  called 
the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieoes  of  old  and  bruised 
ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  tbere  by  shipwracke ;  and  also  the  tmnks 
and  bodiea,  with  thebranches,  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  iikewise; 
whereon  is  found  a  certain  spawn,  or  froth,  that  in  time  breaiceth  into  certain 
ahells,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper-pointed,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour,  wherein  is  contained  a  thine  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woven 
as  it  were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour,  one  end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the 
inside  of  the  sbell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oisters  and  musldes ;  the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  mde  mass,  or  lumpe,  which  in  time  cometh  to  the 
shape  and  form  of  a  bird.    When  it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open, 
and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace,  or  string;  next  come 
the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out ;  and,  as  it  groweth  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell 
by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  b  all  come  forth,  and  nangetli  only  by  the  bill : 
in  short  space  afler  it  cometh  to  fuU  maturide,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where 
it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser 
tlian  a  goose,  having  black  legs,  bill,  or  beake,  and  feathers  black  and  white^ 
■potted  in  such  a  manner  as  our  magpie ;  called  in  some  places  a  pie^annetg 
which  the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree  ftoose  ;  which 
place  aforesaid,  and  the  parts  a4Joining,  do  much  abound  therewith,  that  one 
of  the  best  is  bought  for  three  halfpence.    For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt, 
let  them  repaire  to  me,  and  I  shall  sadsfie  them 
by  the  testimonie  of  good  witnesses."  {Her^ 
baUy  p.  1588.)    Gerard  gives  a  curious  cut  of 
the  bamacle,  with  the  head  of  tbe  eoose  peep- 
ing  out.     This  extraordinary  fable  took  its 
risefirom  amoilusc  (jL^>as  anadfera,^^.  1653.  i 
and  1654.)  beins  firequently  found  attached  % 
to  pieces  of  oak  wood  that  had  fallen  into 

the  sea,  and   which  animal  had  a  kind  of  3 

fibrous  beard,  something  like  the  feathers  of  a 
bird.   Fig,  1655.,  which  represents  a  species  of 
Xrepas,  supposed  to  be  new,  that  was  taken 
f  6c  4 
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from  a  log  of  wood  washed  on  shore  near  Liyerpool,  in  November,  18a(H«how8 

the  manner  in  which  the  shells  are  found  attached  to  the  pieces  of  wood.    In 

the  Amukt  for  1830  b  a  rery  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Walsh,  in  which  he 

speaks  of  the  goose,  which  was 

andently  supposed  to  be  pro- 

duced  from  the  L^pas  anatitera. 

*'  This  bird,  which  la  coromonly 

called  the  bamacie  ffoose  ^  J^nser 

Bermda  Willd.),  is  found  in  fl;reat 

abundance  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 

land,  and  particularly  in  the  Bay 

of  Bannow.    It  feeds  on  the  tu- 

berous  roots  of  an  aquatic  grass, 

which  is  full  of  saccharine  juice ;  j 

and  firom  this  food,  instead  of  ^ 

the  ranlL  taste  of  other  sea-fowl 

which  feed  pardy  on  fish,  the 

bird  haa  a  deucate  flavour.    The 

strange  storr  of  its   springing 

from  the  shell  of  the  X^mis  was 

first  broached  by  Giraldus  Cam- 

brensis»  who  accompanied  the 

early  invaders  to  Ireland;  and 

who,  finding  abundance  of  theae 

delicate-tasted  geese  on  thecoast, 

and  also  seeing    abundance  of 

ahells,  attached  at  one  end  by 

a  fleshy  membrane  to  a  log  of  ! 

wood,  and  haying  at  the  other  a 

fibrous  beard,  like  the  feathers  of  a  fowl,  curiing  round  the  shdl»  fancied  the 

rest  of  the  story,  which  was  readiiy  believed  firom  that  natural  appetite  for 

the  monstrous  which  prevails  wherever  the  great  mass  of  people  are  m  a  state 

ofignorance.''  Before  the  Reformation,  

Dr.  Wabh  tells  us,  the  fishy  origin  of 
this  bird  was  so  firmly  belieyed,  that  the 
question  was  warmly  and  leamedly  dia- 
puted  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
eatenin  Lent. 

ParatUei  and  Bpiphytei,  The  enume- 
ration  of  the  parasitic  and  other  planta 
which  live  on  the  common  oak,  and 
which  cease  to  exist  when  the  tree 
oeases  to  live,  would  form,  says  M.  Mar- 
quis  (Etioi  tur  let  Harmomei  Vegetalei 
et  Ammalei  du  Chene),  ^a  long  cata-  | 
loffue."  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
which  erow  on  the  ground  near  the  tree, 
and  which  are  nourished  by  its  decay- 
ing  leaves.  Among  the  plants  which  are 
found  on  the  trunk  and  oranches  of  the 
common  oak,  are  various  fiuigi,  and  nu- 
merous  lichens,  which  cover  the  trunk 
with  green,  brown,  white,  or  vellowish 
spots,  till  it  ofben  happens  that,  at  a 
httle  distance,  it  resembles  marble.  Va^ 
rious  kinds  of  fems  also  erow  upon  the 
base  of  the  trunk;  and  mosses,  and 
other  terrestrial  plants,  grow  in  the  de- 
caying  bark. 

The  terrestrial  plants,  which  are  found  rooted  mto  the  decayinp^ark  of  old 
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oak  treesy  are  chiefly  mosses;  ancl,in  yery  moist  climates,  Pol^^podium  vulg^e, 

and  some  other  fems.    It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  these  plants  can- 

not  be  conridered  as  peculiar  to  the  oak ;  but  that  they  are  merely  found  on 

that  tree  more  commonly  than  on  any  other,  on  account  of  the  denseness  of  its 

shade  during  summer.     Some  oak  trees,  amon^  the  hiUs 

of  Westmoreland  and  Curoberland  (for  example,  in  Leven'8 

Grove,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  at 

R^daH,  have  the  trunks  and  main  branches  quite  green, 

with  tne  foliage  of  P.  vulg^ ;  and  others  covered  with  a 

mossy  envelope  of  different  species  of  Hjfpnum,     The 

mosses  most  commonly  found  on  trees  are,  ^;^num  den- 

ticul^tum  Eng.  BoLyt.  1260.,  and  our  fig.  1656,  H.  ten^l- 

lum,  H.  s^rpens,  H,  lut^cens    Eng.  BoLy  t.  1301.,  H. 

Pdhliy  H.  curv^um»  H.  conf<§rtum,  and  H.  aipressifdrme 

Eng.Bot.^  U  1860.,  and  our  Jig.  1658.,  UAea  incurvkta, 

L.  Aichomanoides,  and  L.  complan^  j&ng.  Boi.,  1. 1492.,  and  our^^^.  1657., 

Dalt6nta  heteromiUla,  N6ckera  crfspa,  N.  pinmkta,  and  various  ouiers;  but 

none  of  tbese  can  be  considered  as  exdurively  confined 

to  theoak. 

The  mistletoe  is  the  only  truly  pararitic  plant  which 
srows  on  the  oi^ ;  but  it  is  so  rarely  found  on  it  in  Eng- 
umd,  that  many  persons  have  doubted  the  (act  of  that 
jgg^       tree  ever  having  been  its  habitat. 

The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  is,  how- 

ever,  so    indmately  connected 

with  all  the  traditions  of  the 

druids,   that  we  cannot  doubt  * 

the  fact  of  its  having  been  ac- 

tually  found  by  them ;  especially 
as  we  are  told  that  its  being  discovered  was  so  rare  aa 
occurrence,  as  to  be  atten&d  bv  rejoicings.  We  also 
find  that  the  apj^e  tree  was  conridered  a  saored  tree,  and 
that  apple  orchards  were  alwa^  appended  to  the  oak  — 

groves  of  the  druids.  (See  Dma^H  CeHic  Beiearches,  Scc.)  Now,asweknow 
that  tbe  mistletoe  crows  very  fireelv  on  the  apple  tree,  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe 
mifffat  very  naturuly  be  conveyed  fix>m  the  apple  orchard  to  the  adjoining 
oaks,  and  some  might  vegetate  on  them.  Aft^  numerous  enquiries  on  this 
8iilMect,we  succeeded  in  Bfarch,  1837,  in  leamiitf  firom  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  gardener 
at  Haffield,  near  Ledbury,  that  Mr.  Pitt,a  smallfitfmer  in  that  neighbourhood, 
recollected  seeing  it  on  an  oak  tree  near  Ledbury,  adjoining  to  which  there 
was  a  willow  tree  loaded  with  mistletoe,  firom  which  the  oak  was  supposed  1k> 
have  been  supplied.  This  oak  was  cut  down  in  1831.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Moss,  sardener  to  Earl  Somers,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  Mr.  Beaton  received 
an  account  of  an  oak  tree  growing  near  the  castle,  on  which  there  are  several 
plants  of  mistletoe,  one  of  which  is  of  great  age,  and  its  branches  occupy  a 
space  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter.  The  mistletoe  on  the  oak  grows  with  greater 
vigour,  and  has  broader  leaves,  than  that  which  has  grown  on  the  apple ;  and 
its  stem  does  not  forro  that  swellin^  at  its  junction  with  the  oak,  that  it  does 
on  most  other  trees.  Of  these  mcts  we  had  ocular  demonstradon  from  a 
large  and  handsome  spedmen  of  mistletoe  growing  fi*om  an  oak  branch,  sent 
to  us  in  March,  1837,  by  Mr.  Biaton ;  and  which,  in  order  that  the  hd  of 
the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  oak  might  no  longer  be  doubted  by  botanists  or 
gardeners,  we  exhibited  on  April  4th,  1837,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Horticul- 
tural  Sodety,  and  of  the  Linnmn  Sodety,  held  on  that  day.  (See  Gard.  Mag.^ 
voL  xiii.  p.  206.)  Subsequently,  Bfr.  Brackenridge,  a  Sootch  gardener,  who 
is  just  retumed  firom  Be^,  has  informed  us  that  he  saw  the  mistletoe  on 
several  oak  trees,  near  Lobsens,  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  about  1 1  miles  on 
the  soutb  ride  of  the  town  of  Posen,  near  to  an  old  cloister,  the  property  of 
M.  Ebers,  to  whom  Bfr.  Brackenridge  was,  for  a  short  time,  gardener.  Lo- 
Hmthus  eufopsBus,  a  parasite  closely  resembling  the  Kiscum  Idbun,  is  fire- 
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quently  foiind  on  the  oak  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mistletoe  of  the  druids.  (See  our  art.  Ffscum,  p.  1021.) 

The  principal  lAchent  that  are  found  on  the  oak  are  what  are  vuigariy  called 
the  lungs  of  the  oak,  and  its  moss.  The  lichens  sold  under  Uie  name  of the  lungs 
of  the  oak  are,  Sticta  pulmoniU:ea  and  S.  scrobiculkta;  18S9 

and  they  are  still  much  in  demand  in  Covent  Oarden    ^ 
market,  and  other  places,  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  J 
and  all  disorders  of  the  chest.   S.  pulmon^cea  A<A,^  " 
syn,  Irichen  pulmoukrius  Sow,   Eng.  Bot.,  t.  572., 
and  our  Jig.  1659.,  is  most  plentifiil  in  the  northem 
or  mountamous  countries,  where  it  clothes  the  trunks 
of  old  oaks  "  with  a  rich  leafy  garment.    The  fronds 
grow  a  little  imbricate,  but  are  considerably  raised 
firom  the  bark,  into  which  their  leaves  are  inserted. 

They  are  leathery,  j^een,  deeply  divided,  irregularly  and  bluntly  lobed,  strongly 
pitted ;  the  interstices  forming  a  kind  of  network,  which,  towards  tbe  margin 
of  the  frond,  is  powdery  or  woolly."  The  under  side  is  downy,  blistered,  and 
pale,  with  a  corresponding  network  of  brown  veins.  The  shiefds  are,  ^for  the 
most  part,  marginal,  but  not  always :  they  are  nearly  sessile,  flat,  cheatnut- 
coloured,  with  an  elevated,  smooth,  green  border.  Tbey  are  found  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  in  tolerable  plenty."  (Eng.  BoU^  t.  572.)  A  decoction  of 
this  lichen  is  used  with  milk,  to  cure  a)l  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  is  bitter, 
astringent,  and  mudiaginous,  and  promotes  expectoration.  It  was  first  on- 
ployed  to  cure  coughs,  Sowerby  tells  us,  because  its  figure  resembled  that 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the 
celebrated  Iceland  moss  (Cetr^ia  isldndica  AchJ),  The  --^ 

name  of  Sticta  (that  is,  dotted)  wns  given  to  this  genus 
from  the  numerous  little  pits  that  are  found  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  fronds.     S.  scrobicul^ta  Ach.^  syn. 
Lichen  scrobiculatus  Sow.  Eng.  BoL,  U  497.,  and  our 
Jlg.  1660.,  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  oaks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  A 
but  not  frequently.    "  The  fronds  spread  loosely  over  ^ 
each  other,  and  are  rather  leafy  than  coriaceous,  cut 
into  round  lobes,  and  obtusely  notched.    Their  upper 
side  is  glaucous,  iidl  of  irregular  pits,  smooth  towards  the  base  or  centre ;  but 
towards  the  margin  they  are  sprinkled  with  grey  mealy  warts.    The  under 
side  is  downy,  brown,  paler  towards  tbe  ed^  and  spotted  ali  over  with 
irregular  bare  white  spots.    The  shields  are  so  rare,  that  Dillenius  never  saw 
them,  but  copied  them  from  BAicheli,  in  whose  figure  (t.  49.)  they  are  drawn 
without  any  margin.    After  the  exammation  of  many  hundred  spe^imenR," 
continues  Sowerby,  "we  have  found  only  two  in 
fructification.    In  these  the  shields  are  about  the 
size  of  mustard  seed,  of  a  tawny  brown,  flat,  with 
an  elevated,  inflexed,  downy  (not  mealy)  margin, 

of  the  colour  of  the  frond."    (Eng,  Bot,,  t.  497.)  i^ 

The  lichen  figured  by  Oerard,  as  the  '*  oke  and 
his  mosse,"  is  Vtnea  plickta  Ach. :  syn.  Xrichen 
plickus  Lin.Sp.PL,  1622.,  Sow.jEng.Bot,,  t.257^ 
and  our  Jig,  1661.;  MObcub  arboreus,  &c,,Raii 
Stfn.^  64. ;   U*tnea  vulgaris,  &c.,  Dill.  MutCf  56.  ^ 
1. 1 1 .  f.  1. ;  Usn^e,  Fr.  "  The  whole  plant  is  firom  *^ 
1  fl.  to  2ft.,  or  even  more,  in  length,  formin^  a  , 
thick  entangled  mass  of  bnranchin^  fibres,  which  ^ 
are  cylindrical,  all  more  or  less  divaricated  and 
undulated,  none  of  them  straiffht.    They  are  of 
a  uniform  sreenish  freestone  c<NOur ;  the  surface 
very  smoodi  at  first,  but  in  the  older  parts  rough  with  minute  warts,  supposed 
to  be  the  male  flowers.  The  main  stems  oflen  crack  here  and  there,  discover- 
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ing  in  the  intersticeB  a  verv  tough  white 

central  fibre,  whicb  penrades  the  whole 

plant.    The  shiekls  (a)  are  now  and  tfaen 

to  be  fonnd  at  the  divarications  of  the 

principal  branches,  and  nearly  of  the  same 

colour :  their  margins  radiate  with  rigid 

pointed  fibres.     This  moss  was  formerly 

used  as  a  styptic."  {Eng,  BoLy  voi.  iv.) 
The  other  lichens  that  grow  on  the  oak, 

says  Mr.  Borrer,  are  generally  those  that 
^^  occur  on  other  trees  under  simitar  circum- 

stances  of  age,  size,  and  situation.  If  a  few  of  them  have  been  observed  on 
tbe  oak,  or  on  oak  wood  only,  they  are  among  the  most  obscure,  and  on  that 
account  extremely  liable  to  liave  been  overiooked  elsewhere :  such  as  Calicium 

microc^phalum  Eng,  Bot.,  1. 1865. ;  C.  hype-        *«;»...  ^- 

rellum  Ach.,    Eng,  BoU^  t.  1832.;    Spiloma  k^^r^^ 

punctkum  Eng.  Sot,,  t.  2472. ;  8.  fuligm6sum  ?$■«••*"'- 

Brii,  Fl.,  syn.  8.  microcldnum   Eng,  Bot,, 

t,  2150.,  and  our^.  1662,  but  not  of  /lcA.; 

Lecidea  c6mea  BrU,  FL,  syn.  Z/ichen  c6meus 

Eng,  Bot,,  t.  965.,  and  our^.  1664. ;  Op^ 

grapha  l^ncea  Brii,  F/.,  syn.  Irichen  lynceus  Eng,  Bot,,  t.  809.;  and  the 

doubtful  Op^grapha  micro8c6pica  Bng,  Bot.,  t.  1911. ;  and  Verruc^ria  ana^ 

l^ta  Ach,,  syn.  Lichen  anal^tus  ^fig.  Bot,,  U  1848.,  and  our  /^.  1663. 

Fwigi,    Among  those  that  are  found  on  the  wood  are:  i^gancus  fiisipes 
Buil,,  syn.    A,  crftssipes  Sow,,  t.  129.;  A,  erinaceus  Fries,  syn.  A,  lant^tus 

1G65 


1664 


1666 

Saw.,  t.  417. ;  A  rfryinus  Pers,,  syn.  A,  dimidikus  Schaff,,  t.  233.,  and  our 
Jig,  1665.;  A,  palmatus  BuU,,  Sow,,  t.  62.,  and  our^.  1666.;  A.  ostrektus 
Jacq.,  Sow,,  t.241.,and  our  fg.  1667.;  A,  stipitus 
Pcrs,;  i4.  papyriiceus  Pers.,  syn.  i4.  membranaceus 

BoH,  Fun,,  1. 1 1 . ;  Menklius  la- 

crymans  Schum.,  syn.  J?oletui  i 

Mcrymans  Sow,,  t.  113.,  the  f 
\  dry  rot ;  B,  arboreus  Sow,,  t. 
^  346.;  DadaleaTU^rcinaP-ers., 

Grev,   Crypt,,    t,  238.,  Sow. 

t,  181.,   and  our  ^.  1668.; 

D.  bi^nnisFr.,  jffoletus  biennis 
iSbicr.jt.  191.;  PolJ^porussqua- 
mosus  Fries,  Grev,  Crypt,,  t,  207.,  and  our  ^.  1669.;  P.  liicidus  Fr,,  syn. 
^olkus  lilkcidus  Sow,,  t,  134.;  P.  sulphi^reus  Fries,  Grev,  Crypt,,  t.  113.; 
P.  hispidus  Fries,  Grev,  Crypt.,  t.  14.,  syn.  J?oletus     ^  i670 

velutinus  Sow,,  t.  345.,  and  our  Jig.  1670. ;  and  P. 
dryadeus  Pers.,  syn.  -ffoletus  pseikdo*igni4riu8  BuU., 
t,  458.,  the  false  amadou.  This  species  is  not  common 
in  England ;  but  it  has  been  found  on  oak  trees  in  Rag- 
ley  Park  near  Alcester,  at  Himley  near  Dudley,  and 
in  Rockingham  Forest.  It  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour 
when  young,  and  whitish  when  old,  changin^,  when 
bruised,  to  a  reddish  brown.  When  fiwh,  it  distils  drops  of  moisture  from  the 
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._.       edge,  which    are  sometimes   glutinous. 

(En^,  FL,  y.  p.  144.)    It  was  from  this 
^  species  that  Bracconet  obtained  the  bo- 

letic  acid.  (  See  Encyc.  ofPlanU,  p.  1007.)     , 

P.  fomentarius  Friet,  syn.  B.  foment4riu8     I 

Z/.,  and  ovLffig.  1672. ;  and  P.  igniarius 

Friet,  syn.  B.  igniarius  L.,  and  our  fig. 
^  -  1671 . ;  are  both  used  for  makbg  amadou, 

or  vegetable  tinder;  the  former  being  consider^  the  best.    P.  fomentl^rius 
is  also  the  agaric  de  chene^  or  agaric  des  chirwjgientt  of  the  French  drug- 
gists.      To  make  the  amadou,  the  outer  covering  is  peeied  off,  and  the 
interior  part,  which  is  soft  and  full 
of  fibres,  is  boiled  in  a  lie  of  wood- 
ashes.    It  is  then  dried,  and  beaten 
with  a  hammer  tili  it  becomes  flat ; 
after  which  it  is  again  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre.    In  this  state,  4 
it  makes  excellent  tinder,  igniting 
with  the  slightest  spark.    The  agaric 
des  Mrurgiens  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  but  not  boiled  in  the  solution 

of  nitre.  (  See  Marquiu  Euai^  Scc. ;  Dict.  Clasn^  d*Hitt.  Nat. ;  T^hickneMs^s 
For.  Veg?)  The  Laplanders  are  said  to  cure  a  violent  pain  in  an^  part  of  the 
body  by  laying  a  piece  of  P.  foment^riuk  dn  the  part,  and  ignitmg  it.  (Eng. 
Fi,f  voi.  V.  p.  4.)  P.  vulgaris  Fr.  and  P.  molluscus  Fr.  are  conunon  on 
fidlen  brancnes.  An  account  of  a  curious  deformed  (ungus  (Jig.  1673.), 
apparently  a  species  of  Pol^porus,  was  sent  to  us  in  the  year  1828.    This 

fungus  srew  for  10  years  on  the  oak 

from  which  it  was  taken,  and  was 

composed  of  an  aAgregate  mass  of  1 

tubercles,  dispoeedin  an  irreffular  ^ 

form  :  the  pores  were  oval.  (Mag.  ( 

Nat.  Hist.,  i.  p.  289.)     Fistulinal 

hep4tica  With.,  Grev.  Crypt.,  U  240.,  j 
^^  and  our  fie.  1674.,  is  an  eatable^ 
1674  ^^  fungus ;  and  it  is  much  esteemed  in : 
Austria  as  an  artide  of  food ;  though  the  taste  is  rather  acid,  and  the  texture 
tough.  It  is  sometimes  found  of enormous  size.  Mr.  Graves  found  a  spedmen 
upon  an  ash  polkurd  that  weighed  30  ib.  Ontheoakit      —  — 

is  gjenendly  venr  smalL  ^;^dnum 
JSrinkceus  BuiL^  t.  34.,  and  our 

\  fig.  1675.,  is  found  occasionaily 
upon  the  oak ;  but  it  is  rare  in 
Britain.    Thel^phora  rubiginosa  /  i 

Schrad.^  syn.  Auricularia  ferru-  \ 
ifiTfi        ginea  Sow.,  t.  26. ;   T.  spadfcea 
Pers.^  syn.  Auricularia  tabddna   Sow.    T.   ^erdna  Pers.  Syn.,  p.  573., 
Grev.  Ciypt.,  t.  142.,  and  our^.  1676.,  syn.    AuricuUUria  corticklis  ^«//.y 
ear.    It  is  generally  found  on  mUen  oak  branches,  —  — 

in  woodsy  and  is  very  oommon.     T.  hirsuta  W, 


1678  1679 

t.  436.  f.  1.,  was  fbrmerly  calied  oak  ear,  or  oak- 

bark  ear,  from  some  fancied  similarity  to  the  human 

(fig.  1677.)  is  an  allied  spedes,  and  is  equally  common.    Peziia  aurdntia  Pers. 

^yn.,  p.  637.,  Grev.  FL  Ed,^  p.  418.,  syn.  P.  cocdnea  Sow.^  t.  78.,  and  our 
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-  ''^i     fig'  1676.,  18  of  a  beaudfui  clear  oranffe- 

colour  within.     It  grows  generally  on  Sie 
stumps  of  fallen  odcs.     P,  bfcolor  BuU.^ 
t.  4)0.  f.  3.,  and  P.  cae^ia  Pen,  Syn,, 
p.  657.,  are  found  on  fallen  oak  branches ; 
0  and  P.  adcul&ris  Pers,^  syn.  P,  agaricif6r- 
miSy  and  our  Jig,  1679.,  grows  in  old  hol- 
low  trees.    Bu^^a  inquinans  Friet,  Pe- 
xiza  inquinans   Pen,  Syn,^  p.  631.,   P. 
polvm6rpha  Sow.^  t,  428.,  and  our  fig,  1680.,  is  a  curiously  shaped  ftingus, 
apd  of  a  pitch-black  colour^     It  is  not  uncommon  on  old  stumps  and  pollard 
oak  trees ;  and  is  yery  tough  and  elastic.  B.  sarcdldes  Friei^  and  our^.  1G81 ., 
is  also  found  on  old  stumps.    Cenanglum  ^u^rdnum 
Friet^  syn.  Hyst^um  Tu^rcinum  Pers.  Syn,,  p.  1 10., 
and  our^.  1682.,  is  extremdy  com- 
{ mon  on  ue  small  dead  branches  d 
[  which  remain  attached  to  the  tree.  fl  I 

I  When  young,  it  bears  a  close  re-  l^ 
sembiance    to  a  worm  burrowing 
beneath  the  smooth  bark.  (Eng,  ]6S4 

FL^Y,  p.  212.)  Stictis  radi^ta  Pers.  Syn,,  p.  674.,  and  our^.  1683.,  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  bark.  Trem^lla  mesent^rica  Reix,  and  our^.  1684., 
of  a  bright  orange  colour;  and  T.  intum^scens  Smiih  Eng,  Bot,,  t.  1870., 
and  our^.  1685. ;  are  found  on  trunks  and  branches.  less 
The  latter  is  **  in  perfection  in  very  wet  weather  oniy, 
when  it  forms  numerous  soft  and  pulpy  ciusters,  twisted 
and  twined  like  the  intestines  of  some  animal ;  of  a 
darkbh  dnil  brown,  but  with  a  shining  surface,  ol)scurely 
dotted."  (Smith,)  Exldia  auHcuia  Judae  Friety  Peziza 
aurfcula  lAn,,  and  our^.  1686.,  grows  on  living  trees. 
The  "  upper  sur&ce  is  corrugated ;  and  the  piants  branching  from.the  middie 
part,  wliere  they  are  strongest,  are  somewhat  convoluted,  so  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  human  ear.  When  the  pUnt  grows  on  a  perpendicular  stump  or 
tree,  it  tums  upwards.*'  (Smiih,)    Tliis  funjgns  is  found  on  the  ^^ 

oak,  the  eider,  and  many  other  trees.  Exldia  ffiandul^sa  Friet, 
syn.  Trem611a  fl&cdda  Eng,  Bot,,  t,  2452.,  and  our^.  1687., 
vulgariy  cailed  witches'  butter,  is  a  curious  drooping  fungus, 
found  on  the  bark.  Scierotium  ^uercigenum  Berk,  grows  on  ^ 
felled  oaks ;  Sphe^  botrydsa  FHet^  on  hard  oak  wood ;  S. 
mut^biiis  Pert.,  on  indurated  stumps  tossing  at>out  in  woods ;  S.  ispera  Friet, 
on  oak  branches ;  S.  (kda  Pert,^  on  oak  wood  in  moist  piaces ;  S.  coronata 
Hqffl,  S.  tal^ia  FViet,  and  S.  ou6rdna  Pert,,  on  living  branches ;  and  S. 
ieiphae^mia  Friet,  on  dead  branches.  S.  nikcuia  IMet^aad 
Hyst^um  Carmichaeliafiftm  Berk.,  syn.  H.  v^um  Ch-ev,, 
are  fbund  on  oak  bark.  H.  rug6sum  Friet  is  produced  on 
the  smooth  branches  of  the  oak,  and  a  variety  occurs  on 
the  l>eech ;  H.  pulic^re,  on  the  rotten  wood  of  the  oak ; 
and  Helminthosp6rium  subul&tum  Neet  on  oak  branches.  < 
Oidiuma6reum  Link,  of  a  beautiful  golden  orange  colour, 
was  found  in  the  hoilow  of  the  Fairiop  Oak ;  and  Psi]6nia 
gilva  Friet,  more  frequent  on  the  stems  of  the  larger  herbaceous  piants, 
growinff  on  the  flat  sur&ce  of  a  feiied  oak. 

Besides  these,  which  ail  grow  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
followine  are  found  on  the  roots :  —  i^gdricus  aurantiaco-ferruffineus  IVith,; 
and  Polyporus  frond6sus  Friet,  Sch^.,  t.  i27.,which  is  reportedexcellent  for 
food,  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  30  Ib. ;  and,  in  Hungary,  has  l)een  found 
2  ft.  high,  and  3  f^.  broad.  When  gathered,  it  smdls  like  mice.  Sclerod^rma 
citrinum  Pert.,  Boli.  Fun,,  t,  1 16.,  and  our^.  1688.,  aiso  grows  on  the  roots. 
Amongst  the  fungi  which  grow  on  the  ground  und^  the  shade  of  the  oak 
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are  the  eatable  boletus  and  the  truffle  (the  latter  of  which 
we  shall  treat  of  under  the  art.  i^^agus),  both  of  which  are 
excellent  in  cookery.  The  eatable  boletus,  or  cepe,  or  ceps, 
comprises  three  species,  viz. :  —  ^oidtus  ediilb  BiUi,  t,  60. 
and  t.  495.,  Dec^  FL  Fr,,  p.  3S0,,Sow.,t.  111.,  Roqueii  Hist. 
det  Champ,,  p.  61.  t.  4.  f.  2,  and  t.  5.  f.  1,  2,  and  3.,  and  our 
Jig,  1689.,  svn.  B,  escul^ntus  Pers,  Obs,  Mycol,,  L  p.  23., 
the  ceps  ordinmre  of  the  French  markets ;  B,  ae^reus  BuU,, 
t.  375.,  or  cepi  nokr;  B,  aurantiacus  Buil,^  t,  236.,  the  gyrole  rouge^  or  roussile^ 
of  the  French,  a  variety  of  B,  sdkber  Buli.^  t.  132.  Besides  these  names, 
the  different  lunds  of  ceps  are  called,  in  the  different  provinces  of  France, 
bruquet  and  potkon  ;  and  in  Italy,  porcino  and  ceppateuo 
buono.  The  ceps  resembles  a  musbroom  in  appearance, 
with  a  laree  pileus,  or  cap,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  skin;  and  the  lower  sur&ce  consisting  of  slightly 
attached  half-round  tubes,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
gills  are  in  the  common  mushroom.    These  tubes,  which  «n.       j_ 

are,  in  France,  vuleariv  called  lefom^  are  removed  with  the  ^^ 

skin  and  stalk,  and  6nly  the  soUd  part  of  the  cap  is  eaten. 
(See  Di(^.  Classique  d*Hist.  Nat,,  tom.  ii.  p.  390.)  The 
flesh  of  the  solid  part  is  white,  firm,  and  extremely  de- 
iicate,  particularly  when  young;  and  it  is  applied  in  oookery, 
not  only  to  ali  the  purposes  of  the  common  mushroom,  but  it  is  eaten  raw 
with  salt  and  pepper,  or  made  into  soup.  In  Roques^s  Histoire  des  Ckampignons^ 
4to,  several  receipts  are  given  for  preparing  it ;  and  the  following  observations 
are  added  on  its  nistory  and  culture :  — 

AU  the  varieties  of  ceps  are  deiicate.  The  flesh  ia  fine,  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  an  agreeable  sme^,  and  snowy  whiteness;  particularly  in  the  voung 
plants,  which  ought  aiways  to  be  preferred.  A  great  quantityof  this  mngut 
is  consumed  in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  at  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne, 
where  it  is  frequently  calied  champipion  Poimois,  the  Polish  mushroom; 
"because  it  was  the  Poles  in  the  suite  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski  who  tauffht 
the  French  that  it  might  be  eaten  without  danger."  It  is  also  much  used  in 
Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  in  Russia.  **  The  best  ceps 
grows  on  the  banks  of  copse  woods,  planted  with  the  oak  or  sweet  chestnut ; 
or  on  heathy  ground,  rather  hiilv,  and  shaded  with  oak  trees.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  first  gathering  of  this  fungus  is  in  May,  when  the  skin  of  tlie 
ceps  is  yeilowish,  and  the  flesh  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and 
extremely  delicate.  The  second  gathering  is  in  July,  August,  and  S^tem- 
ber,  when  the  skin  becomes  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  fiesh  acquves  a 
higher  flavour.  The  iast  gathering  is  in  November  and  December,  if  the 
weather  continues  open;  but  the  fiesh  has  then  l>ecome  soft,  and  nearly 
insipid.  These  fungi,  which  are  extremely  wholesome  and  nutritious,  grow 
sometimes  so  large,  tliat  on^  or  two  will  suffice  for  the  repast  of  severtd 
persons."  (Hist.  des  Champ,,  p.  61.)  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  sMakinff 
of  this  fungus,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  EngUsh  Flora^  says :  '*  Tliou^ 
negiected  in  this  country,  it  appears  to  l>e  a  valuabie  article  of  food.  It 
resembies  in  taste  the  common  mushroom,  and  is  quite  as  delicate ;  and  it 
might  be  used  to  much  advanta^  as  it  a)x>unds  in  seasons  when  a  mudi- 
room  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  Like  that,  it  can  be  cultivated,  but  by  a 
much  more  simple  process ;  as  it  is  merely  necessary  to  moisten  the  gronnd 
under  oak  trees,  with  water  in  which  a  quantity  has  l)een  allowed  to  ferment. 
The  only  precaution  reauisite  is,  to  fence  in  the  portion  of  ground  destmed 
for  the  production  of  tne  fungus,  as  deer  and  pigs  are  very  fond  of  it." 
{Eng.  Fl.y  V.  p.  153.) 

Several  fungi  grow  on  the  leaves,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
wbich  are:  .<^ricus  dfryoph^llus  Sow.y  t.  127.,  very  fragiie,  and  difficult  to 
gather  without  breaking,  or  rubbing  off  the  sldn;  A.  jt)6rreus  Fr.^  syn. 
A,  alli^ceus  Sow,y  t.  81.,    remarkable  for  its  strong  and  aknding  nnell  of 
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oiBtinguisned  by  the  purple  spiculse  scattered  over  and  fringing  4 

the  gills,  like  tnose  on  the  hp  of  O^rchis  fusca ;  A.  androsa^ 

ceus  L,f  BoU,  Fung.^  U  32.,  Saw.,  U  94.,  and  our  JSg,  1690. ; 

A,  pterigenus  Friei,  a  variety  of  the  fem  agaricus,  with  a 

lemon-coloured  stem ;  Clav^na^uncea  Fr,,  syn.  C.  fistuldsa  ^ 

BuiL^  t.  463.  H.,  an  interesting  species,  lately  discovered  in 

Northamptonshire;  Sphee^  bifrons  Schjmdt,  Sow,,  t.  373. 

f.  4. ;  S.  punctifdrroiB  Pers. ;   Phacfdium  coronatum   Grev,  1690 

Oyp/.,  U52,,  and  our  Jig.  1692. ;    P.  dentatum  Schmidt;   Ph6ma  pustula 

Fhes ;   Hysterium  folifcolum  y  maculare  Berk.,  syn.  H.  muculare   Grev,, 

t,  129.   f.  2.,  not  H.  maculare   Fr,;  iffis 

Sclerddum  ^^dnum  Pers.f  Grev, 
t  Crypt.,  t.  77.,  and  our  fig,  1691. ;  Fu- 
1  sidium  dindidum  Lk,;  Did^rma  glo- 
^  bc^um  Pers,;  D.  deplanlitum  Fnes; 

and  27redo  Quercus  Brofideauy  which  . 

appears  to  be  very  rare  in  this  country.  i 

It  nas  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  V 

neighbourhood  of  Bongay,  by  Mr.  D. 

StcKk,  in  a  single  locality. 
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bean  a  gnund  bMd ;  it  U  a9ft  bigh ;  and  tbe  extent  of  Itt  boughs,  from  eatt  to  weft,  ii  114 (t** 
{Lauder^s  GUpim^  ii.  p.  SS6.)  Tbere  «re  leTeral  flne  oakf  In  the  park  oT  Earl  Staiibope  at  ChereBlng, 
near  Sereii Oalu.  One of  tbese i«  U ft.  6in.  ingirtatSft  fh>ni  tbeground;  andthediameter  of  the 
bead  isMft.  From  a  leaf  orthic  tree  fent  uf  bT  Earl  Stanbope,  it  would  apMar  to  be  Q.  aeisillflbra; 
but  of  tbif  we  are  not  certain.  In  Samersetfbire,  at  Brockley  Hall,  it  it  SOft.  bigh,  with  a  trunk 
above  aflft.  in  oircttmferenoe ;  at  Nettlecombe,  290  yean  old,  it  it  100  ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the 
bead  50  ft.,  and  drcumferenoe  of  the  tnink  80  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  It  is76ft.  high.  tlie 
diameter  of  the  head  SOft.,  and  girt  of  the  tnink  15  ft.  6  in.  In  SuaMX,  at  CowdraT.  it  if  60  ft.  high, 
the  diametcff  of  tbe  bead  103 ft.,  and  girt  of  the  trunk  16  ft.  6in. ;  at  Kidbrooke,  100  yearf  okL  it  if 
00  ft.  bigh,  tbe  dUmeter  of  the  head  88  ft.,  and  slrt  of  tbe  trunk  81  ft.  The  Rookery  OaL  at 
KidbroOke,  tbe  feat  of  Lord  Colchetter.  if  90  ft.  bigh ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  if  18  ft.,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  head  70  ft. :  the  fpectef  if  Q.  pedunculkta.  Tbe  Suffex 
Fann  Yard  Oak,  oo  tbe  fame  efUte  (Q.  feffilia6ral,  if  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  81  ft.  in  ctrcum. 
flvenccL  and  a  bead  90ft.  in  diameter.  In  Horffidd'f  /ftftofy,  4«.  qf  SuMse»,  Append.  II.,  Bouny, 
hj  T.  H.  Cooper,  Efq.,  F.L.S.,  p.  &,  publifbed  1835,  if  an  aocount  of  '«a  very  flne  oali,  perhapf  the 
flneft  in  the  countf,  wblch  growf  in  the  pleasure-groundf  of  Sheffleld  Park.  Tbe  but  or  bole,  in 
belgbt  28  ft.,  mc«f uref  15  ft.  5  in.  in  drcumference ;  and,  af  the  tree  if  in  a  mofttbrlTlng  ftate,  it  wiU 
attain  a  much  larger  fixe.  Tbe  amount  of  timtier  now  contained  in  the  tree  if  more  than  11  loada. 
Tbeoak  in  the  kitcbaD.garden  U  alfoabeaattiAil  tree,  altbough  not  eolarge  af  tbe  otbcr:  itmaifUfff 
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13  ft.  8  in.  io  drcumlerenoe,  aod  hai  atUined  a  good  beight  j  the  branchet  ■pread  in  the  fomi  ofa  doinc 
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ot  Pantfcoied,  near  Breoon,  and  be^gs  to  Dilfwyn  Lieweljm,  Eiq.  In  Budcin^uothire,  at  Ciavdon 
Ho«ue,  tbe  seat  oTSir  Harry  Vemey.  are  two  very  fine  oalci :  the  circumrerence  of  the  trunlc  or  the 
largeat  i«  S7  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  120  (l. :  the  circumference  of  the  trunlc  of  the  other  tree, 
at  the  nnaJleit  part,  i«  Sl  ft.  At  Harleyford  ii  an  oak  16  ft.  in  girt,  and  dividing  Into  two  enormoua 
limba,  each  ftom  9ft.  to  ISft.  in  circumference.  Waller*t  oalu,  near  Beaconsfidd,  are  atwut  100  ft. 
high,  and  8  ft.  in  drcumference :  they  were  planted  by  Wallcr  in  1730.  lu  Cacrmartbenshire,  ac 
Golden  Grove.  are  manv  fine  oidu,  ■uppoted  to  bc  about  300  years  oM.  alwvc  80  ft.  higb,  and  with 
trunlu  Arom  15  ft  to  18  ft  in  circumference.    lu  Cambridgethire,  at  Wimpole,  i»  an  oak  75  ft.  higb. 


according  to  BumeL  ia  23ft.  in  girt  at  5ft.  ftom  the  nound ;  and  the  great  Vforthficld  Oak,  in 
the  same  park.  girta  31  ft.  6  in.  at  the  uime  height  At  Hempctead,  near  SaffVon  Walden,  ic  an  old 
oak,  the  truni  of  wbich,  we  are  informed  by  J.  Peaae,  Eiq.  M.P.,  girto  fh)m  50ft.  to  53  ft.  lu 
FUntihire,  at  Oredllngton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Kenyon,  there  are  two  oaks,  one  of  which  is  96  ft.  high, 
and  g^rta  13  ft.  9in. ;  and  the  other  ia  83  ft  him,  and  girts  15  ft.  In  Glamorganshire  are  several 
flne  treat ;  and  among  others  the  Sketty  Oalc  We  have  receivcd  the  foUowing  acoount  of  this  troe 
fttmi  that  excellent  British  boUnist  and  ardent  lover  of  trees,  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  M.P. :— **  This 
trae  growt  at  Lower  Sketty,  alxNit  9  milef  A-om  my  bouse.  When  I  fint  came  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood,  in  1809,  it  was  a  macnlficent  tree ;  but,  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  was  mucb  damaged  by 
Ucbtning ;  and  one  of  tbe  msln  branches,  within  thesc  3  or  4  years,  has  been  tora  ofl*  by  a  storm. 
The  trunk  Is  quite  holtow,  with  a  drcumference  of  37  ft.  9  in.  at  the  base ;  and  it  measures  £4ft.  S  in. 
at  4ft  6in.  from  the  ground,  before  any  of  the  enlargement  occasioned  by  the  branches  bcgins." 
We  have  rccdved  the  following  account  of  the  Lonelay  Oak,  aUo,  Arom  Mr.  Dlllwyn :  — **  It  grows 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  ftrom  Lantrissant ;  and  my  ftiend  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheroe  has  sent  me  its 
dimensiont  as  follows :  —  *  38  ft.  6  in.  round  the  base,  and  27  ft.  S in.  at  3  ft.  ft-om  tiie  ground.'  This 
tree  it  in  a  mudi  more  thattered  ttate  than  the  one  at  Lower  Sketty :  one  tide  of  the  holiow  tmnk 
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anothcr,  in  the  same  park,  100 ft.  high,  haa  a  trunk  18/1  In  girt  to  the  helght  of  ISft,  and  abaid 
65ft  in  diameter:  at  Hardwicke  Grange,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  25(t  hi^ :  at  Wllley  Park,  15 
yean  blanted.  it  is  a9(t  high ;  at  Kinlet  there  U  a  growing  oak  118  (t  high,  tbe  glrt  of  tbe  tnnik 
16  ft6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  84  ft ;  also  many  fln^  ipcciment,  fhmn  80  ft  to  100  ft  high,  witii 
trunki  flrom  15  ft  to  84  ft.  in  circumfbrcnce,  and  the  branches  extending  fhmi  80  (t  to  1 10  ft  Id  th« 
natural  wooda  a^Joining  Kinlet  are  numeroui  treet  both  of  Q.  p6duncul4ta  and  of  d  teaAWlbn, 
In  Staflbrdshlre,  at  Trentham,  there  is  an  oak  60  ft  hlgh,  thc  circumflnrence  of  the  trunk  81  ft,  and 
the  diametcr  of  the  head  70  ft  At  BagotVi  Park,  thcre  is  a  twisted  oak,  about  56  ft  high;  rircnmfercnoe 
of  the  trunk.  at  3  ft  f\rom  the  groumr,  87  ft  8  in.,  and  containing  780  cubic  fbei  of  nearly  all  crooked 
timber.    This  is  an  old  tree.  and  has  lost  much  of  its  helght  aml  roany  of  its  boughs.    In  the  same 

fark  are  six  noble  trees,  calfed  the  CliflTOaks,  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  perf&tly  sound.  Tlie 
nrjrest  of  these,  whlch  i»  called  thc  Klng  Tree,  is  100  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18  ft  7  in.  in  circomft^renoe 
At  3  i\.  from  the  fn^mtnd.  «ind  containing  &H)  cubic  fecc  nf  timber:  the  oihen  rnTj  in  heifht  th» 
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88  ft  In  clvcunifiBreBoe  at6  ft  ftom  th« 
nd  many  branchet.  At  8tuuie'a 
tnink  15ft.  In  girt  «tift.  frooi 
'  ^  high,  16 ft.  6in.  in  girt,  aod 


Both  are  ^roung  trec*  in  a  l>Mlthy  |rowing  ftate;  aod  Q.  •eMiliJlftra, 

It 
It 


in  particular,  in  the  yeart  18S5  and  18»,  made  «  Mneral  growth  througbout  Ha  brancbet  ortkam 
9inrto  1  ft.  8in.    In  the  counly  of  Down.  at  Hilbborau^  5^^ J*  »•  ^O^high,  with  a  mmk 


e. 

It 

in 

oT 
to 
ik 


18  in.  In  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Honsa,  50  years  old,  Q.  •enilifldra  ii  65ft.  hlgh,  the  dmimftrcnoe 
oTthe  trunk  7  It,  and  the  dUmeter  of  the  head  44ft. ;  and  41  pedunculAUif  Wft.  hlgh,  girt  of  the 
4runk  7  ft.,  and  diamet^  oT  the  head  10  ft. 

CcmmerM  StaHstics.    Acorns,  in  London,  are  from  2s,  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per 

bushel.    Plants  (two-years-old  seedlings),  lOi.  per  thousand;  transplanted, 

and  from  2  ft  to  3  ft.  high,  40«.  per  thousand.     At  Bollwvllery  acoms  of  the 

spedes  are  firom  2  to  3  trancs  per  bnshel ;  and  plants  of  the  varieties  are  from 

1  fiwic  to  3  francs  each.   At  New  York  plunts  are  50  cents  each. 

«  3.  Q.  pyrbnaHca  Wm.     The  Pyrenean  Oak. 

Idmt^fieatkm.    Wllld.,  Na  67. ;  N.  Du  Ham:.  7.  p.  1791 ;  Reesl  Cycl.,  Na  7& 

Sgmem^wu*,    Q.  rodato  Pen.  Syn^  8.  p.  571. ;  4.  nlgra  Tkore  Ckior.  Lirad.,  381.  i  Q.  T&m  Bo«c 

Joum.  Hlst  Nat,  8.  |l  155. ;  4  ■folonlfiBra  Lapeyr,  PL  Pyr^  588. ;  Chene  noir  Seeamdat. 
.Engravingi.    Secondat  Mem.  du  Ch^ne,  t  2.  and  t  &  :  N.  Du  Uam.,  7.  t  56. :  Boec  Joum.  Hitt. 

Nat,  8.t31C3.;andourJi;g.  1696. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c,  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifid,  stalked ;  downy  beneath ;  some- 
what  hcart-shaped  and  unequaJ,  at  the  base ;  lobes  obtuse,  slightly  toothed. 
Fruit  stalked.  (H^tV/t/.)  A  Ipw  tree,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Introduced 
in  1822.  This  species  forms  a  smaller  tree  than  Q.  pedunculkta  or  Q. 
sessilifldra ;  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinguishcd  by  its  roots,  which  run 
chiefly  near  the  surface,  and  throw  up  suckers.  The  trunk  seldom  attains 
a  greater  circumference  than  from  6  ft.  to  9  £t.  The  bark  is  dark-coloiu^ 
and  chapped.  The  leaves  are  petiolated ;  and  the  acoms  are  borae  on 
short  peduncles,  generally  two  together.  The  tree  is  readily  known,  from 
its  infancy  upwards,  from  every  other  oak,  in  spring,  by  the  dense  covering 
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of  wooUy  down  that  is  spread  over  hs  young  leaves, 

which,  OD  their  first  appearance  (in  the  ch'mate 

of  London,  three  weeks  later  than  those  of  the  ^ 

coinmon  oak),  are  of  a  reddish  tinge.    Tbe  tree  is 

found,  in  France,  in  the  Lower  F^renees,  and  in 

every  part  of  the  west,  as  far  as  Nantes,  almost 

always  on  poor  sandy  soil.     In  the  Landes,  it  is 

known  under  the  name  of  chene  noir,  tauzin,  or 

tauza.      At  Angers,  and  at  Kantes,  it  is  called 

chene  doux ;  at  Mons,  ch^e  brosse ;  and  among  < 

the  nurseryroen  in  these  countries,  chene  Angou-  j 

mois.     The  Basques  call  it  amenza,  or  ametca.  ^ 

Bosc  says  that  there  b  a  plantation  of  it  in  tne 

FkEk  of  Daumont,  at  the  back  of  the  Forest  of  Mont* 

roorency,  some  of  the  trees  in  which  ripen  acoms 

annually ;  and  that  he  had  sown  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  government 

nurseries  at  Versailles.    Secondat»  who  appears  to  have  been  tbe  first  to 

bring  this  spedes  of  oak  into  notice,  considers  it  as  the  true  Qu^^cus  J?6- 

bur  of  the  andents,  as  already  noticed,  p.  1 722.    He  says  that  this  oak  grows 

well  in  the  poorest  soii,  in  wbich  its  roots  extend  close  under  the  surface  to 

a  great  distance,  here  and  there  throwing  up  suckers.    The  wood  is  of  great 

bardness,  toughness,  and  durebility ;  and  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  construction 

of  wine  caslu.     Bosc  adds  that  the  wood  weighs  60  Ib.  per  cubic  foot, 

and  that  it  is  very  apt  to  warp ;  but  that  the  bark  fiumishes  the  best  of  all  tar. 

In  the  Joumal  (T Hist,  Nat,^  tom.  ii.  pl.  32.,  he  has  figured  aeall  fly  (DipI6Ie- 

pis  umbr&culus  OUv.,  Cynips au<^rciks  tojse Fab.), and  the gall  producedby  it, 

pecuUar  to  this  tree.   The  gall  (JSg.  1697.)  is  spneroidal,  fungous  within,  and 


ahnost  lisneous  without;  smooth,  but  crowned  with  from  8  to  12  tubercles, 
separated  b^  indentadons.  The  gall  fly  resembles  the  C^nips  glecfadmse 
Lm. ;  but  difiers  firom  that  spedes  in  havinf  the  abdomen  as  aowny  as  the 
thorax.  In  the  Nouveau  Dict.  tTAgric.,  it  is  said  that,  in  the  Landes,  the 
acorns  of  the  Q.  Tadzin  are  much  more  sought  after  for  feeding  swine,  than 
those  of  Q.  sessiliflora  or  Q.  pedunculata.  The  young  shoots  of  Q.  pyre- 
naica  are  more  flexible  than  those  of  Q.  sessiliflora  and  Q.  peduncultita,  and, 
consequently,  make  better  hoops.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  much 
more  bitter  than  those  of  the  other  species,  and  are  oflen  rejected  by  cows 
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and  sheq) ;  while  those  of  the  cominoo  species,  in  the  same  pastur^  are 
eaten.  The  wood  makes  excellent  fnel.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society'8  Garden,  which,  in  spring,  when  their  leaves  are  expanding, 
are  of  very  great  beauty  and  singulanty ;  and  the  species,  on  that  account, 
well  deserves  culture  as  an  omamental  tree.  There  are  some  small  trees, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  d.  or  8  fl.  high.  In  France,  in 
Brittany,  at  Barres,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  In  (^ermanv,  at 
Briick  on  the  Lejrtha,  near  Yienna,  15  years  froni  the  acom,  it  is  6  fl.  h^. 
In  Italy,  at  Monza,  16  years  planted,  it  is  14  ft.  hioh.  There  are  some 
plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiffes^s ;  and,  in  the  cataiogue  of  thc  Konsington  Nur- 
sery  for  1834,  seedling  mants  are  marked  at  50«.  per  thousand.  At  present 
we  are  not  aware  of  plants  being  in  any  nursery,  except  a  few  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges*s ;  but  acoms  may  be  hmi  from  raris  or  Bourdeaux  in  abundance  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  species  of  the  genus  more  deservingof  cultur^  for 
the  beauty  of  its  spnng  foliage. 

Vaneiks,  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  three  are  mentioned :  —  I.  With  bm 
acoras,  on  peduncles,  oxillary  and  terminal ;  8.  With  axillary  acoms  of  a 
middle  size ;  and,  3.  With  smali  acorns,  on  long  racemes.  Desvaux,  in  the 
Jounud  de  Botamque  for  1808,  mentions  Q.  Taiaan  laciniAta,  having  jagged 
leaves;  and  Q.  T.dtgitlita,  having  digitate  leaves.  Bosc  speaks  of  a  dned 
specimen  in  his  [KMsession,  which  he  thinks  mav  bdons  to  the  true  chene 
Angoumois;  which,  he  says,  is  often  confounded  with  Q,  Tadsan  and  Q, 
Ci^rris.  To  this  specimen  he  hos  given  the  name  of  Q.  Ligeris,  or  chene 
iis^rien.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  is  an  oak 
which  was  received  irom  M.  Schammes  of  Pesth,  in  Hungar^,  under  the 
name  of  Q,  confi^rta,  which  appears  to  belon^  to  Q.  pyren^ca ;  but,  not 
having  seen  the  fruit,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  this. 


t  4.  Q.  apbnni'na  Lam,    The  Apennine  Oak. 

B.  Dlct  EncycL,  1.  |x725. ;  N. 

UtoL  lur  le«  Ch^itcs. 
^     JigUmierJlU  Fer»,  i  Ch6ne  hiref 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  63. ;  and  our  >^.  1 


MdemiUletUiom,    Lam.  Dlct  EncyeL,  1.  |x  725. ;  N.  Du  H  am., 

7.  p.  177.  i  Botc  Mim.  lur  le«  Ch^ites. 
AnMf^irMMt.    Q.  oongUmierftU  Fers, ;  Ch6ne  hiremal,  Fir. 
MmgrmtlngM.    —  ~    —        -  .  — 
S^KC  Ckmr. 


.,4«.  LettTeiOTal.oi>long,petiobited,tinuated,pu.  ^ 
beneath,  bordered  with  obtuae  Iodm»  •omewhat  ; 
angular.  Acoma  oral,  dlfpoied  along  a  thort  pcduncle. 
(Lam.)  The  leaTei  are  exceedlngly  woolty  beneath ;  the 
acomi  small.almofft  globular,and  lometlmei  bome  to  the 
number  of  8  or  10  on  one  pedunde,  not  aborc  1  in.  in 
length.  The  tree  doet  not  attain  a  lairge  tiie,  tddom  ex- 
ceedlng  thc|height  of  90  ft  Aocording  to  the  Koweau  Du 
Bamelt  it  !•  intermedlate  t>etween  Q.  leuillflbra  pub^toent 
aod  Q.  pedunculita.  Boec  sayt  itii  Tery  diatlnct  ftom  Q, 
peduncimta,  and  from  erery  other  tpedes  of  «^i^rcui.  He 
Ibttnd  it  in  abundanoe,  be  laTi,  on  the  mountains  in  tbe 
ndghboorbood  of  Lyons ;  and  it  ii  also  indigenouc  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Lerant  It  ii  alwayi  found  in  drr  pbcet,  on 
•andy  or  lionT  loilt.  There  are  plants  in  rarii  and  at 
Venaillei.  and  in  the  Boli  de  Boulogne.  Tlie  name  ii  In 
British  eataloguei ;  but  no  year  ii  given  for  iu  introduction, 
Bor  hare  we  erer  leen  or  beard  of  a  plant  of  it.  Acorai 
'  migfat,  doubtleo,  be  obtained  through  IL  Vihaorin;  and, 
beuiff  of  imall  •iise,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  moit  deiirable 

tree  Ibr  a  •uburban  gardcn,  or  to  nmre^ent  the  European        •^li^  lovo 

dlvlcloQ  of  the  geoui  Qudrcus  In  a  mmlatoxe  arboretum. 

»  5.  Q.  J^scuLUS  L.    The  Esculus,  or  lUtSan,  Oak. 

AinKMffMMoi^    Lln.  S|v  PL,  Mli. ;  WUIi,  Na  63.;  Alt,  Na  £S. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,7.  pi  17&  ;  Becit 

aMmomifmea.    Phigu*  E^acahu,  mu  etffoem,  Daleck.  Hist,  5. ;  Ch^ne  grec,  JFV. 

Derioaikm,  From  «fco,  food.  The  fTicului  of  the  damics  ii  by  lome  taken  fbr  the  beech  trec ;  but 
the  a.^Mi^of  Llnnsrai  ianow  beUcTcd  tobe  thcPhftgos  of  Thcopbraitus,  whlch  bc  eKpccMiy 
•ay^  ii  a  kind  of  oak.  ^^ 

Engraohtgi.    Our  Jlgs.  ISya  and  HOa;  and  tbc  plate  of  this  trcc  In  our  latt  Volumc 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  sinuated,  smooth;  paler  beneath; 
segments  bluntish,  somewbat  angular  at  the  base.  Fruit  nearly  sessile. 
Calyx  scaly,  hemisphcrical.  (Smith.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe; 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  Cultivated  bv  Miiler,  in  1739;  and  flowering  m 
May.    Acorns  have  been  produccd  on  the  treea  of  Q,  £^8culus  in  the  Hor- 
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ticultaral  8ociety^  Garden.    **  So  little  attention,** 
says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  **  bas  been  paid  to  this  speciea 
by  botanical  writers,  that  we  can  find  no  certain  de- 
8crq[>tion  or  figure  of  it,  except  in  Dalediamp'8  Hiti, 
PUuU.  We  even  doubt  whether  the  plant  intended 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenm  be  the  true 
one;  yet  thia  seems  what  Wiildenow  describes  as 
8uch.    What  Linnseus  briefly  describes,  in  his  ilfait- 
<iMa(4!96.)yUnderthenameof^'8culu8,  seems  to  be 
Q.  C^rris;  witli  which  latter  the  description  copied 
bv  Willdenow,  and  the  specific  character  extracted 
therefirom,  well  agree ;  but  not  at  all  with  the  orifiinal  ^ 
and  authentic  specimen  of  Q  ^^sculus  in  the  Lin- 
niean  herbariuro.^*  {Reeit  Cyd.)  Sir  James  next  describes  the  Linnaean  spe- 
dniens ;  and  his  descriptions  agrae  remarkably  well  with  the  trees  beanng 
this  name  in  the  Horticuitural  StKriet/s  Garden :  —  **  The  branches  angular, 
fiurrowed,and8raootb.  Lettves8cattered,aggre- 
gate  at  the  top  fix>m  2  m.  to  3  in.  long,  and 
l|in.  at  mo6t  m  breadth.    Footstalks  nearlv 
l*m.  long;  destitute  of  the  long,  linear,  tufted, 
stroulaceous  scales,  or  ramenta,  found  in  Q. 
Cmis,  Q,  ^gilops,  and  Q.  austriaca.    Young 
acoms  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  solitary,  or  in 
pairs;  the  cup  scaly;  the  size  of  small  peas. 
Dalechamp  represents  the  fiill-grown  acoms  as   \ 
about  1  in.  long,  embraced  by  a  hemispherical   ' 
scaly  cup,  about  one  third  that  length.    He  <j 
says  that  they  are  sweet  and  eatable ;  and  that 
they  are  broueht  to  table  roasted  by  the  Sp^ 
niards,  as  weU  as  by  the  rustic  Italians ;  bu^ 
that  they  are  sometimes  found  to  affect  the  | 
head  like  damel."  (Ihid.)    It  is  singular,  that  ^ 
very  little  is  known  respecting  this  tree  even  in 
France.    Bosc  says  that  it  is  cultivated  in  the  ^ 
carden  of  the  Museum ;  but  that^  as  fiir  as  he 
Snew,  it  had  never  produced  fiuit.    The  tree  « 
in  the  Hordcultural  8ociety'8  Oarden,  which  ^ 
ia  upwards  of  20  ft.  higfa,  has  produced  fiiiit 

three  or  four  seasons.  The  tree  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  has  also,  we 
believe,  produced  fixiit.  Figs.  1699.  and  1700.  are  sprigs  taken  firom  the 
tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Plants,  m  the  London  nur- 
seriety  are  St .  6d  each. 
FaneHes.  The  leaves  of  this  species  vary  considerably  (see^.  1701.,  all  of 
which  grew  on 
the  same  tree); 
and,  if  it  were  ^ 
desirable,  several 
varieties  might  be 
sdected  m>m  a 
bedof  seedlings, 
and  continued  by 

grafting.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  with  deddedly  pendulous 
8hoot8,  which,  bemg  a  firee  grower,  forms  a  very  omamental  object. 

«d«i«Bfc  InthefliiTlrauorLondoii,  at  Hmm  RoiMe,  it  bl5ft  high  t  tfaeditineCer  of  Uie  heMl 
aft.,«Bd  of  the trunk  11  in.  In Staffindshire,  at 'nentham,  it  it 96 Itbiffh :  the dlemeter of  Uie head 
S5*».SS  o' **»  tnmk  Idin.  In  Ireland, in  the  Glunevin  BoUnic  Oarden, 35  yearsplantcd,  it  ia 
aDflt  hli^l  the  dianetcr  of  the  bead  18R.,  and  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  In  Gcrmany, at  Brtick  on  the 
LejUia,  44  Tean  plaated,  It  la  94  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  Uie  head  15  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  9  in. 
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§  ii.    Cerris.     Mossy^upped^  or  Turkey^  Oaks. 

Seci,  Char,  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated ;  more  or  less  persistent; 
in  some  varieties,  subevergreen,  or  evergreen ;  always  djing  off  of  a  dirty 
white,  or  paper  brown ;  never  with  any  tinge  of  red  or  yellow.  Buds 
furnished  with  linear  stipules.  Fructification  generally  biennial.  Cups 
echinate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly,  squarrose. 

5  6.  Q.  Ce^rris  L,    The  bitter^  or  mosnf-cupped^  Oak. 

Ident^lcalkm.    Lin.  Sp.  Pl.,  U15i ;  WiUd.,  Na  75i,  Baumxucht,  p.  350. ;  AiL,  Na  S8L  y. ;  N.  Du 

Ham.,  7.  p.  18S.  i  Rees*!  Cycl,  No.  93. 
Sytumymet.    O-  crinlu  «  and  /8,  Lam.^DkL^  1.  p.  718. :  Q.  JffaHpfalceVw  Jutt.  in  BorL  Par.i  Q. 

bui^ndlaca,  &c.  Batih.  Pm.,  4S0. ;  Q.  C^rrii  PltDrY,  &c.,  Lob.  Joon.,  2.  15&,  Dod.  PenmL,  83L, 
"^'\l  {Mrrut  Dalech.  Hiai.,  voL  1.  p.  &  ;  the  Turkey  Oak :  the  Iron.  or  Watmeot, 


Oak :  Ch6no  Ccrrit,  Chene  chevelu,  Ch6ne  de  Bourgogne,  Fr. ;  Buigundifche  Eicbe^  Cerr-eicbe, 
Ger. 

Derivaikm.  The  ^iecifie  appellation  Haliphlceoa  waa  apolied  bjr  Fllny  to  an  oak  with  ▼ery  bitter 
acoms :  but  it  may  be  denved  ftoni  haU$t  enough,  and  pmaio*,  bark ;  in  refleccnce  to  tbe  tendency 
to  corkinew  in  the  bark.  The  Iron  Oak  alludet  to  the  weight  of  its  wood,  whidi  i«  mueh  heavler 
than  that  of  the  common  oak.  The  term  Waintoot  Oak  refen  to  ito  suitabieneM  for  lining  the 
walli  of  rooms,  flrom  the  Dutch  words,  toorci,  a  wall ;  and  tchortm,  to  suspend. 

Engrtt9ingt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  57. ;  ourj^.  17092. ;  and  thc  plAtes  ofthis  tre«  In  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  on  very  short  stalks, 
oblong,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid ; 
hairy  beneath;  lobes  lanceolate,  acute, 
somewhat  angular.  Stipules  lon^  than 
the  footstalks.  Calyx  of  the  frmt  henii- 
spherical,  bristly.  (Smith:)   A  tree  attain- 


ii  _  _  "itish  oak, 

but  of  much  more  r^id  and  vigorous 
gro wth.  A  native  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Austria,  and  the  Levant.  Introduced 
into  Britain  in  1735,  and  not  uncommon 
in  plantations.    It  flowers  in  April,  and 

ripens  its  acoms,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  October  of  the  secoild  year, 
and  somedmes  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year. 
yarieHes,  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  this  spedes  to  sport ;  so  thnt  many 
varieties  may  be  selected  from  everpr  bed  of  seedlings.  It  alao  appears  to 
hybridise  with  facility,  especially  with  Q,  5uber;  and  from  thia  cross  tbe 
numerous  race  of  varieties  known  as  the  Lucombe,  or  Exeter,  oaks  have 
been  raised.  There  are  also  some  varieties  of  Q,  CMb  which  appear  to 
owe  their  origin  to  eeographical  circumstances ;  such  as  Q.  C,  austriaca, 
and  Q.  C.  crinita.  The  varieties  cultivated  in  British  nurseries  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  arranged  as  deciduous,  subevergreen,  and  evergreeD. 
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*  Fo&age  deciduous, 
a.  Leaves  pmnaiifid  or  tmuated.   Cups  ofthe  Acoms  mossy. 
t  (l  C.   l  vu^dris,  Q.  C.  fronddm  JHitf. 
Dici.,  ed.  5.  (see  Jig.  1702.,  and  the 

Elates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume), 
as  the  leaves  pinnatifidly  sinuated,  and 
the  cups  covered  with  soft  moss.  Of 
this  variety  there  is  an  endless'  number  , 
of  subvarieties.  Fig.  1 702.  may  be  con-  ^ 
sidered  as  the  normal  form  :^.  1704. 
has  the  leaves  more  deeply  sinuated: 
Jig.  1703.  ts  from  a  specunen  of  great 
beauty,  sent  us  by  Thomas  Brooks, 
£sq.,  of  Flitwick  House :  and  fSg.  1705., 
copicd  from  the  figure  eiven  in  Olivier^s 
Travels,  is  the  Q.  crinita  var.  c,  Lam. 

Dici.,  i.  p.  718.,  Smiih  in  Rees*s  CycL,  No.  82.;  Q.  Toumefort» 
Willd.,  No.74.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  183.;  Q.  orientalis  latii51ia,  &c., 
Toum.  Cor.,  40.,  Fay.,ii.  p.  172.;  Q.C6rn8  Oliv.  Vot/./u  p.  221., 
Eng.  ed.,  ii.  p.  5.  and  t.  12.;  and  Q.  ^ali- 
phlce^os  Bosc  Mem.  sur  les  ChSnes.     This 
oak  was  originally  gathered  by  Toumefort 
iii  valleys  and  plains  near  Tocat,  in  Arroenia. 
OHvier  says  it  is  met  with  throushout  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    The  timber 
is  brought  to  the  arsenal  of  Constantinople 
froro  the  southera  shores  of  tbe  Black  Sea, 
and  is  commonly  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing,  and  also  for  the  nramework  of  nouses.  S 
The  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  heicht,  and 
fumishes  excellent  wood.  In  Britisn  plant* 
ations,  it  b  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forros 
in  which  the  species  rises  fi*om  seed.  From 

the  acoras  of  any  one  of  these  subvarieties,  all  the  others,  and  manv 
more,  wiii  seldom  fiul  to  be  produced  in  the  same  seed-bed,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  on  the  ifQ^ 

same  tree,  or  even  on  the 
sametwig.  ^.1706.8bow8 
portraits  of  three  leaves, 
taken  from  a  spedmen  of 
Q.  Cdrris  vulg&ns,  nthered 
in  the  arboretum  at  Milford, 
in  1835,  and  there  errone- 
ouslv  named  Q.  lusitAnica. 
We  have  obeerved  a  similar 
diversity  of  appearance  in  the  leaves  of  an  old  tree  of  Q.  Ci^rris  in 
the  grounds  at  Buckinffham  Palace. 
t  Q.  C.  2  pendtda  Neill  in  Lauder^s  Oilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  The  pendulous, 
or  weeping,  Turkey  Oak.  —  There  is  a  specimen  of  tnis  variety 
in  the  experimental  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticulturai  Society, 
which  was  procured  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Amsterdam;  but  the 
handsomest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  pro- 
bably  that  at  Hackwood  Park,  firom  a  specimen  of  which  fig,  1707. 
was  taken.  This  tree,  which  was  planted  m  1800,  was,  in  1836,  nearly 
40  ft.  high,  with  a  trank  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  9  in., 
which,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  2ft.  9}in.  in  circumference. 
The  branches  not  only  droop  to  the  ground,  but,  after  touching  it, 
they  creep  ak>ng  the  surfiice  to  some  distance,  like  those  of  iSiipAor» 
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jap6nicap6ndiila.  Thelargeet 
branch  is  about  17  ft.  in  length 
to  where  it  touches  tbe 
ground,  and  it  extends  about 
4ft.  or  5ft.  more  along  its 
sur&ce.  This  variety  seemfi 
remarkably  distinct,  and  well 
deserving  of  culture.  The 
tree  produces  acoms,  some  oi 
whicn  have  been  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  LadjT  Bolton,  which 
we  have  distnbuted. 
t  Q.  C.  3  variegata  Lodd.  Cat.» 
ed.  1836,  only  di^rs  from 
the  specics  in  havingtheleaves 
variegated. 

b.  Leavet  dentate,  Ctsps  o/the  Aconu  bristly, 

^  5  Q.  C.  4  austrtaca ;  Q.  austriaca  WiUd.,  No.  76.,  K.  I)u  Ham.,  vii.  p.  183., 
Reeis  Ct/cL,  No.  84.;  Q.  C6rna  Host  Syn.,  520.  a  and  ^,  No.  28.; 
Q.  crinita  y  C6m&  Lin.,  Lam,  Dict,,  i.  p.  718.;  Q*  ddyoe  hlapido, 
&c.,  JBauh.  Pm.,  420. ;  Cerrus  Clus.  Hut.,  i.  p.  20. ;  Cerri  minons  r&- 
mulus  cum  flore  Ger,  Emac,^  1346,  with  CIusius'8  figure;  C^rris 
Plinii  minore  gl&nde  Lob.  Ic,  h.  p.  156.,  Gcr,  Emac.^  1345.;  u^eilops 
mindre  gUuide  Dod.  Pempt.,  831.;  IIaUphkc\)s,  O^rrus  foe^mina 
Dalech.  Hist.,  i.  p.  7. ;  omjig.  1 708. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our 


laat  Volume. —  Leaves  on  longish  stalks,  ovate-oblong,  slightly,  but 
Gopiously,  sinuated ;  downy  and  hoary  beneath ;  lobes  sfaorty  ovate, 
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acute,  entire.    Stipules  shorter  than  the  footstaiks.    Calyx  of  the 
firuit  henuapherical,  briatly.  (Smiih.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  obeerves  that 
thia  tree  ia  **  generally  mistaken  for  Q.  C6rnB,  firom  which  nothing  can 
be  more  oertainly  dutinct;"  we  admit  their  di8tinctne88y  but  no  one 
who  has  aeen  the  two  trees  tooether  in  the  Horticultural  Societv'8 
Garden  can,  we  think,  doubt  their  bein^  only  different  forms  of  tne 
same  speciea.    This  variety  is  a  native  ot  Austria,  Hungary,  Camiola, 
Italy,  and  other  parta  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  stony  mountainoua 
places.      It  forms  the  common  oak  of  the  indigenou^  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  where  it  is  considered  by  M.  Ro- 
aenthal,  an  ezcettent  practical  botanist,  as  nothiog  more  than  a 
variety  of  Q.  Cdrris.     The  tree  firom  which  our  portrait  is  taken 
18  in  tne  arboretom  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.    In  the 
Universitv  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna  there  is  a  tree,  60  yeani  planted, 
whichisloft.  high. 
t  Q.  C.  5  cdna  major:  Q.  c^a  m&jor 
Lodd.Cat^ed.lS36(J!g.\e09.);the  ' 
hoery-Ieavedbitter,orTur'  c7,Oak;  ^ 
resembles  Q.  austriaca  in  the  fonn 
of  its  leaves;  but  ihey  are  much   < 
more  downy  bcneath.    There  is  a 
vi^rous-growing  handsome  tree  of 
this  variety  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Lodd^es,  whicb,  in  1836, 

was  35  h.  hign.    The  name  cana  ^  ^ 

(hoary)  was  orkinally  giveu  to  this  ^ 

variety  in  the  flammersmith  Nur- 

sery,  but  whence  the  tree  was  ob- 

tained  is  uncertain. 

t  Q.  C.  6  cdna  nduor,  Q.  c^a  minor  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  resembles  the 

preceding  kind,  but  has  narrower  leaves.    There  is  a  tree  at  Messrs. 

Loddiges's,  25  ft.  hkh. 

T  Q.  C.  7  Rdgnali  Q.  Bjkgasl  Lodd.  Cai.,  ed.  1836.    The  Ragnal  Oak. 

—  This  variety  has  rather  narrowcr  and  more  deeply  cut  leaves 

than  Q.  C  c^na  m^or ;  but,  in  other  respects,  scarcely  differs  firom 

that  variety.    It  is  a  tree  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth ;  but  we 

have  only  seen  one  plant,  which  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Mc«srs. 

Loddises.    AGIIer  mentions  a  large  tree  of  this  variety  s^owing  at 

Ragmu,  near  Tuxford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  **  which  makcs  a  most 

ele^t  appearance ;  the  leaves  being  shaped  like  those  of  the  common 

oak,  but  ash-coloured  undemcath,  which  renders  it  very  beautiful. 

>me  years,  in  great  plenty;  but,  unless  the 

>Ie,  tney  do  not  ripen  so  as  to  grow."  (MiU. 

12.)     We  have  written  to  a  number  ot  per- 

re  respecting  the  Ragnal  Oak;  and  we  find 

3wn  upwards  of  50  years  aeo,  but  what  be- 

oknown.    There  are  trees  bearing  the  name 

le  plantations  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  of  which 

»f  Portknd  has  kindly  sent  us  specimens ; 

probably  been  seedlings,  they  are  very  dif- 

he  tree  bcaring  the  same  name  at  Messra. 

s  a  tree  of  the  Kagnal  oak  for  many  years  in 

Nit  the  bte  Mr.  Whitley,  a  very  sbort  time 

S,  told  Mr.  Osbome,  iun.,  that  it  had  died  a 

;m^  firom  the  trees  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'8,  we 

aymjg  that  Q.  C.  ckatL  m^or  and  mmor,  and 

y  slight  variadons  of  the  same  form.    They 

I  the  Fulham  oak,  and  from  what  b  called 

in  not  being  in  the  slightest  degree  sul>- 
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evergreen ;  though  the  leaves,  after  whhoring^  gener^y  remain  on 
the  tree  through  a  great  part  of  the  wioter.  However  slight  the 
difference  maybe  between  these  subvarieties»  thoae  wfao  collect 
odu  cannot  do  wron^  in  procuring  plants  of  eaich  of  thean ;  all  a£ 
theni  formine  treeB  of  free  growth,  and  of  very  great  beautv»  aa  may 
be  seen  by  the  speimens  referred  to  in  the  arbor^tum  of  Messra. 
Loddiges. 

**  FoUage  tubevergreen,    Leaves  denUte.    Aconu  wiih  bristfy  Cups, 

The  leaves  reroain  on  the  tree  through  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  retain- 
ing  their  vitality  and  greenness.  In  mild  winters,  the  leaves  do 
not  begin  to  drop  till  March  or  April ;  and  even  in  severe  winterny 
a  part  of  them,  on  the  sbeltered  side  of  the  tree,  continue  green  till 
near  the  end  of  that  month. 

S  Q.  C.  %fulhamhmti  Q.  C.  dentiita  Waii.  Dend,  Brit,,  U  93.;  Q.  C. 
h/brida  var.  dentata  Swt.  The  Fulham  Oak.  See^.  1710.»  and 
the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  — 
Lesves  altematey  ovate-elliptic,  largely  dentated; 
the  dents  obtuse-anffular,  tfaeir  sidea  excurved,  and 
their  verdces  sfaortTy  mucronate.  (JVat*.)  Thls 
is  a  fine  broad-leaved  subevergreen  variety,  of 
which  there  is  a  raagnificent  specimen  in  the  Ful- 
faam  Nursery.  Tbe  piates  of the  Fulham  oak  in  our 
lastVoIume  are  portraits  of  this  tree ;  the  one 
taken  in  November,  1836,  and  tfae  otfaer  on  May 
1. 1837.  It  is  75fLfaigfa;  tfae  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  64  fL,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  tfae  ground, 
3  ft.  10  in.  Tfaere  is  a  tree  of  the  same  variety 
at  Mamhead,  near  Exeter,  planted  by  Mr.  Lu-  < 
combe  (the  originator  of  the  Lucombe  oak,  and  i 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Pince  of  the  ( 
Exeter  Nursery),  when  ne  was  gardener  at  Mam- 
head,  whicfa  is  80ft.  faigh,  with  a  trunk  4  fl.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  1  h. 
from  the  ground.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  128.)  There  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  foHage  of  tfais  tree  and  that  of  the  Ful- 
bam  oak,  as  wiil  be  seen  by  J^.  1711.;  in  wfaich  the  rigfat-band 
figure  b  a  fac-siraile  outline,  of  the  natund  size,  of  a  leaf  of  tfae  Fulfaam 
oak ;  and  tfae  left-faand  figure  is  the  outline  of  a  leaf  of  the  Exeter,  or 
old  Lucombe,  oak,  also  of  the  natural  size.  fiut,  however  alike  the 
trees  may  be  in  foliage,  the^  are  very  different  in  tfaeir  faabits  of 
growtfa ;  tfae  Fulfaam  oak  bemg  a  branching  tree,  witfa  a  roond  head, 
and  a  comparativeIysmootfa,tbo^gh  still  somewfaatcorky,bark;  and 
tfae  old  Lucombe  oak  growing  wnfa  a  straigfat  erect  tmnk,  r^gulariy 
fumisfaed  with  branches,  and  fbrming,  both  in  its  young  and  old 
states,  a  conical  spiry-topped  tree,  with  a  more  rougfa  and  corky  bark 
tfaan  the  other.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  full-grown  tree 
of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Fulham  oak,  of  boch 
of  which  portraits  are  given  ro  our  last  Volume,  whicfa  stronffly  dis- 
plav  the  characteristic  difierence  between  the  two  trees.  1110  age 
and  origin  of  the  FuDiam  oak  are  unknown;  but  Mr.  Smitfaers,  an 
old  man  wfao  faas  been  employed  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  firom  fais 
^outh,  and  who  remembm  the  tree  above  45  vears,  sajrs  that 
it  always  went  by  the  name  of  the  Fulham  oak,  and  that  he  under- 
stood  it  to  have  been  raised  there  from  seed.  We  have  examined 
the  tree  at  its  ccdlar,  and  down  to  its  main  roots,  several  feet  under 
ground ;  and,  from  the  uniform  texture,  and  thids  corky  cfaaracter 
of  tfae  bark,  we  feel  satisfied  tfaat  it  is  not  a  grafted  tree.  In  fine 
seesons,  tfais  variety  produces  abundance  of  acomsy  fi^om  whicfa  many 
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plants  haYe  been  raised.  These  plants,  though  they  have  the  leaves 
inore  frequently  broad  and  dentate,  than  narrow  and  sinuate,  or 
pinnatifid,  yet  vary  so  exceedingly,  that  they  could  hardly  be  sold 
as  the  eenuine  Fulham  oak.  Uence,  that  variety  can  only  be  pro- 
paeated  by  grafting ;  and  the  stock  ordinarily  used  is  the  common 
oak,  on  which  the  Fulham  oak  takes  as  freely  as  the  apple  does  on 
the  crab.  Messrs.  Osbome  have  lately  selected  a  seedling  with 
l^ves  broader  and  less  dentate  than  usual ;  and  this  thej^  are  now 
propagating  under  the  name  of  Q,  C»  fulham^nsis  latiiolia.  We 
preter  the  designation  of  Q.  C.  fulham^nsis  to  Watson^s  name  of 
Q.  C.  dentata;  because  the  latter  wiU  apply  equally  to  several 
varieties,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Lucombc  oak  as  of  the  Ful- 
ham  oak. 
.  t  Q.  C.  9  Lucomb^si ;  Q.  Lucombeana  Swt. ;  Q.  exoniensis  Lodd.  Cat.^ 
ed.  1836.  The  Lucombe  Oak,  the  evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  the  Devon- 
shire  Oak,  the  Exeter  Oak.  {fig.  1714, and  figi.  1712,  1713.)  — 
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QHdreui  CirHs  LucamtbAx^  im  itt  decUutmi  ttaie,  i»  the  SMter  Nmrterff* 
Height  75  ft. ;  dUmeter  of  trunk  6ft.  j  dUnneter  of  the  head  65  ft. 

This  variety  is  subevergreen :  it  was  raised  by  Lucombe»  nurserynian 
at  Exeter,  from  seeds  of  the  species,  sown  about  1762.  The  acoms 
had  been  saved  from  a  tree  of  Mr.  Lucombe's  own  growth ;  and, 
when  the  plants  came  up,  he  ob<<erved  one  amonest  them  that  kept 
its  leavcs  on  throughout  the  winter,  to  whicb  ne  paid  particular 
attention,  and  propagated  some  thousa.jds  of  it  by  grafting.  In  an 
account  of  this  variety  published  in  the  62d  volume  of  the  PhiUh 
sophical  TVansacHons,  dated  1772,  it  is  described  as  **  a  tree^ 
growing  as  straight  and  handsome  as  a  fir,  with  evergreen  leaves, 
and  wood  in  hardness  pnd  strength  exceedin^  that  of  all  other 
oaks.  It  makes  but  one  shoot  in  the  year,  viz.  in  May ;  but  this 
continues  growing  throughout  the  summer,  not  being  intemipted, 
about  midsummer,  bv  the  pause  which  occurs  between  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  first  andf  the  second  shoots,  in  the  case  of  the  coro- 
mon  oak.  The  tree  grows  so  rapidly,  that  the  original  specimen, 
at  7  years  old,  measured  21  fl.  hi^h,  and  1  ft.  8in.  in  circumference:  at  6 
years  old,  a  grafled  tree  was  23  n.  high ;  and  a  tree  4  years  graf)^  was 
16  ft.  high.'*    The  shoots  are,  in  gcncral,  from  4  ft.  to  5  f^.  in  length ; 
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Qu^rcui  C^H*  Lueombeknti,  infmHfoliaget  in  tke  Ettettf  Nmnay. 

and  thc  tree,  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall»  and  Somersetshire,  where 
great  numbcrs  ofit  havc  been  plantcd,  attains  the  height  of  from  60  ft. 
toSOft.,  or  upwardsyin  from  30  to  40  years.  Hayes.in  1794,fouDd, 
b}'  an  accurate  measurement  of  a  Lucombe  oak,  made  in  the  87 th 
year  of  its  erowtb  from  the  grafl,  its  height  to  be  60  ft. :  its  trunk,  at 
4ft.  from  the  ^round,  was  4fc.  6}in.  in  circumference;  and,  at  the 
place  of  graflmg,  6  ft.  in  circumference.  The  "  faimess "  of  the 
growth  of  thb  tree,  he  says,  and  the  verdure  and  lons  continuance 
of  its  leaves,  are  suf&cient  motives  to  induce  every  planter  to  wish 
for  some  plants  of  it  on  his  demesne :  **  but  the  goodness  of  the 
timber  yct  remains  to  be  proved."  (Prac.  TVeai^  p.  172.,  note.) 
From  a  specimen  of  the  wood  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pince,  which  we  have 
com|)ared  with  the  wood  of  the  British  oak,  and  also  of  the  Fulham 
oak,  it  appearsdecidcdly  closer-grtuned  and  heavier  than  that  of  dther. 
On  writmg  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nursery 
for  the  history  of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  we  received  the  following  an« 
swer.  We  may  premisc  that  the  present  Mr.  Lucombe  is  in  his  85th 
yeur,  and  that  he  perfectly  recollects  his  fathcr  raising  the  Lucombe 
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oak  having  doubtless  been  impregnated  by  tbe  furina  of  the  cork  tree. 

Mr.  Lucombe  first  nodced  it  about  75  years  ago,  and  extensively 

propagated  and  sold  it  all  over  the  kingdom.    When  the  original 

tree  had  attained  20  years'  growth,  and  was  about  3  ft.  in  circum- 

ference,  Mr.  Lucombe,  being  then  far  advanced  in  years,  had  it  cut 

down,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  coffin  out  of  it.    He,  however, 

lived  so  muCh  longer  than  be  hm  anticipated,  that  severai  years  be- 

fore  hls  death,  he  had  another  much  lareer  and  older  tree  cut  down, 

sawn  into  planks,  and  carefiiUy  deposited  under  his  bed,  in  readiness 

for  the  above  purpose ;  and  inside  those  planks,  over  which  for  many 

years  he  had  reposed,  he  was  at  last  put  to  rest,  at  the  advanced  age 

of  102  years.     The  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  oid  Lucombe 

oak  now  existing  are  growine  at  Killerton,  the  beautiful  residence 

of  8ir  Thomas  I).  Acland,  Bart.,  near  Exeter,  where,  in  1834,  a 

tree,80  vears  planted,  was  73  ft.  bigfa ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  5  in., 

and  of  the  head  62  ft.    At  Castle  Hill,  the  splendid  demesne  of  Earl 

Fortescue,  near  South  Molton;  and  at  Carclew,  the  seal  of  8ir 

Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  near  Falmouth,  in  Comwall;  are  other  verv 

fine  trees :  one  at  die  latter  place,  in    1834,  70  years  planted, 

being  82  ft.  4  in.  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the 

head  40  ft.    The  oU  Lucombe  oak  ctiflFers  most  materially  fi^om  the 

Fulham  oak ;  niore  especially  in  the  general  outline  of  the  tree,  and 

its  habit  of  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanvine  sketchcs. 

{figt,  1712.  and  1713.).  Its  bark  is  also  much  more  corky  than  that  of 

tbe  Fulham  oak.    The  old  Lucombe  oak  cannot  be  propagated,  with 

any  degree  of  certainty  (being  strictly  a  hybrid),  from  acorns,  al- 

though  these  are  produced  rather  freely  sometimes,  and  vegetate 

well ;  but  the  produce  difTers  entirely  from  the  parent;  and  we  there- 

fore  perpetuate  it  by  graftin^  it  upon  stocks  of  the  Qu^rcus  Cerris, 

to  which  it  freely  unites,  and  flourishes  amazingly ;  frequently  mak- 

ing  shoots  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  the  first  season  from  grafting. 

The  wood  is  of  a  close  texture,  and  beautiful  grain.  The  growth  of 

the  tree  is  rapid,  and  its  whole  appearance  extremely  beautifiil. 

Sketch  No.  1.,  by  Mr.  Tucker  {fig,  1712.),  represents  the  old  Lu- 
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combe  oak  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  as  it  appears  in  ita  deciduous 
Btate,  from  January  to  May ;  siiowing  faithnilly  the  stately  erect 

^'owth  of  the  bole,  and  the  graceful  diBposition  of  the  branches. 
his  tree  has  been  only  35  years  planted:  its  heiffht  is  50  ft.; 
the  drcumference  of  the  trunky  at  1  ft.  irom  the  ground,  is  8  ft.  6  in ., 
and  tfae  diameter  of  the  head  is  38  ft.  Sketch  No.  2.  (our^.  1713.) 
represents  the  same  tree  in  ftill  foliage,  as  it  appears  firom  May  to 
January.— floiCT-/  T.  Pmce.    Exeter,  AprU  4.  1837." 


high,  the  diameter  oT  Uie  tnmk  S  ft,  aQd  or  Uie  beMl  46  ft 

•«•  FoHage  evergreen^  or  very  nearfy  to,    Leaves  varymg  fnm  dentate 
to  nnuate.     Cups  ^the  Acomt  brutfy, 

This  section  consists  entirely  of  subyarieties  of  the  Lucombe  oak, 
which  differ  ftom  the  parent  in  being  nearly  ever^reen ;  and  respecting 
which  the  foUowing  observations  have  been  obbginely  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Pince : — **  These  subvarieties  were  all  raised  by  thepresent  Mr.  Lu- 
combe,  from  aoorns  gathered  ftom  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  about  45  years 
ago  (1792).  Of  the  first  three  of  these,  there  are  large  specimens  in  the 
Exeter  Nursery;  being  the  original  trees  selected  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  and 
from  which  the  plants  exposed  for  sale  are  propagated.  These  fine 
trees,"  Mr.  Pince  continues,  **  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit 
the  Exeter  Nursery,  difier  in  many  very  roaterial  respects  firom  their 
parent,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  bemg  everfreen.  There  is  a  peculiaritv 
in  these  trees,  however,  as  eversreens,  which  deserves  to  be  noticcd.  It 
is,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  wnen  the  young  leaves  burst  fbrth,  the  old 
ones,  which  are  still  quite  fi^esh  and  green,  are  entirely  and  simul- 
taneously  cast  o^  so  that  the  tree  appears  bare;  but  so  rapid  is 
the  change,  that  a  few  days  suffice  to  clothe  it  afiresh  in  fiiU  verdure. 
Therefore,  although  these  varieties  are,  to  a  great  extent,  decidedly 
evergreen,  they  cannot  strictly  come  under  that  denomination.  The 
bark  is  very  corky,  and  the  leaves   are  of  a  glossy  blackish  green 
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colour.  The  new  evergreen  Lucombe  oaks  are  exceedingly  rapid  in 
their  growth,  and  very  nardy:  they  are  most  ornamental  trees;  and, 
for  producing  an  immediate  and  perraanent  efiect  in  parkfi,  and  on 
lawns,  &c.,  they  have  no  equal.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  thdr 
growing  vigorously  in  bleak  exposcd  situations,  where  the  common  oak 
and  elm  will  not  succeed :  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  they  grow  with 
great  luxuriance ;  and,  in  such  situations,  are  equallv  valuable  with  the 
Q.  r\e\.  I  send  you  dimensions  and  specimens  of  our  large  trees  of 
each  of  the  three  varieties.  We  propagate  them  by  grafting,  in  the  same 
roanner  as  we  do  the  old  Lucombe  oak.  —  RoieH  T,  Pince,  ExHer 
Nurserv,  April  4.  1837." 

Mr.  Pince  remarks,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  whicb  accompanied  some 
specimens  of  bark  of  all  these  varieties : — **  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  specimens  of  bark  of  the  varieties  of  the  new  evergreen 
Lucombe  oaks,  wnich  I  send  you  herewith.  You  will  observe  that  they 
are  very  corky.  The  produce  of  hybrids  often  assimilates  to  one  parent 
more  than  to  another:  and  thus,  in  the  varieties  of  the  new  Lucombe 
oak  alluded  to,  there  is  a  great  assimiiation  to  the  male  parent,  Q.  5uber,  in 
the  thickness  and  texture  of  the  bark,  the  density  of  tne  wood,  and  the 
dark  green,  almost  black,  evergreen  foliage;  whiist,  in  the  conical  shape 
of  the  tree,  and  its  rapid  growth,  the  habits  of  the  female  parent  are 
retained.  —  Id.  April  20." 
2    Q.  C.  10  Zf.  critpa,  Q.  Lucombe^na 

crispa  HorLy  the  new  Lucombe  Oak, 

(Jig.  1715.)  has  the  leaves  somewhat 

cuned  at  the  edges,  and  the  bark 


eorky.  Fig.  1717.c8how8  the  form 
of  the  leat^  in  its  naturai  size ;  and 
J!£.  1718.  is  a  portrait,by  Mr.  Gendall 
of  Exeter,  of  the  specimen  tree  in  the 
Exeter  Nursery ;  which,  45  years  planted,  is  63  fl.  high ;  and  the 
diaroeter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  froro  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  The  bark, 
irom  the  spedmens  sent  to  us,  bears  a  close  external  resemblance  to 
diat  of  the  cork  tree,  and  is  above  1  in.  thick. 
2  Q.  C.  11  Ir.  suberota,  Q.  L.  8uber6sa  Hori.,  (Jig.  1717.a)  has  theleayes 
somewhat  longer,  and  the  bark  double  the  thickness  of  the  preceding 
variety ;  the  specimen  sent  us  measuring  2  in.  in  thickness.    The 
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specimen  tree  in  the  Exeter  Nursery  is  45  ft.  high;  and  the  tnink,  at 

the  base,  roeasures  7  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference. 
2  Q.  C.  12  Xr.  tncita,  Q.  L.  inclsa  Hort.^  {fig,  \l\l,b)  has  the  leaves 

longer,  and  somewhat  more  deeply  cut,  than  those  of  the  preceding 

varieties.    The  tree  in  the  Exeter  Nursery  is  45  ft.  high ;  and  the 

circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  the  base,  is  7  ft. 
t  Q.  C.  13  L.dentdta,  Q.  L.dent^ta  Hort.,  {fig,  1716.^  is a  fine  large-leaved 

eveigreen  variety,  lately  raised  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  of  which 

there  will  be  plants  for  sale  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
I  Q.  C.  14  heteroph^Ua,  Q.  L.  heteroph^Ua  Hort.,  (fig.  1719.)  has  very 

variable  foliage,  and  is  also  a  recent  production  of  the  Exeter  Nur- 

sery .  Of  these  two  new  seedlings,  Mcssrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  inform 

us  that  they  have  a  great  opinion. 

Other  Varietiet.  Q.  C.  buUdta,  the  blistered,  or  rough-Ieaved,  Turkey 
oak,  is  mentioned  by  Miller ;  and  he  probably  meant  it  to  apply  to  Q.  C.  ckna, 
which  has  rougber  leaves  than  any  other  variety  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Fulham  oak  pro- 
pagated,  Q.  C.  dentdta  pSndula,  which  is  said  to  have  pendulous  shoots ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant  large  enouch  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  he  recorded  as  such.  To  the  varieties 
mentioned  |d)ove  some  dozens  mifht  be  added,  by  selecting  spedmens  with 
widely  difierent-shaped  leaves,  and  continuing  them  by  graflmg.  In  sbort, 
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Quirau  Cdrrit  LueombeVnA  erlspOt  in  the  E*eUr  Vursery. 
HeightGSIt;  girt  of  the  trunk  9  (t ;  diameter  of  theheMl48ft 

with  the  excc»>tion  of  the  Lucombe  and  the  Fulham  oaks,  and  the  pendu- 

lous-branched  Turkey  oak,  we  think  that  the  varieties  of  Q.  C^ris  are 

scarcely  worth  keeping  apart,  since  oqually  interesting  ones  may  at  any  time 

foe  obtained  by  raismg  a  numberof  plants  from  the  acom.     In  proof  of  this 

we  may  refer  to  any  plantation  containine  a  number  of  Turkey  oAe  which 

have  been  raised  from  seed ;  and  one  that  just  occurs  to  us  is  a  sraall 

avenue  of  these  trees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

DcscripHon^  S^c,    The  Turkey  oak  is  a  free^^wing  tree,  with  straight  vigo- 

rous  branches,  which  take  a  much  more  upright  direction  than  tbose  of  the 

British  or  common  oak ;  and  both  branches  and  twigs  are,  in  every  stage  of 

the  tree's  srowth,  whoUy  free  from  the  tortuous  character  of  those  of  diat 

^pecies.    The  trunk  is  also  straighter ;  but  the  branches,  at  their  junction 
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whh  it,  being  remark- 

able    for    an    unusual 

degree    of  ezpansiony 

as      shown      m     fig, 

1*^20.,    the   trunks   of 

middle-aged  trees,  as  it 

ia  obBenred  in  the  IXcv  f 

tiofmmre  de$  Emue  et 

ForeU^    often     appear  ^ 

gibbous.     The  bark  is  \ 

comparatively    smooth 

and  dark  when  young, 

but  corky  as  it  erows 

old;  and  it  is  reckoned 

less  liable  to  chap  and 

crack  than  that  of  the 

commonoak.  TheleaTes 

are  of  a  beautiful  bright 

shining  green^somewbat 

glaucous  or  hoary  be- 

neath;  and  they  vary 

8o  exceedingly  m  size 

and  shape  in  different 

trees  raised  firom  seed, 

that  almost  every  in- 

dividual,    if  described 

firom  the  leaves  alone,  migfat  be  constituted  a  distinct  species:  they  have 

short  footstalks,  and  are  most  readily  disdnguished  from  those  of  oaks  of  every 

other  section  by  their  small  buds,  and  the  numerous  linear  persistent  sdpules 

which  proceed  from  them.    The  acoms  are  sessile,  1}  Ifl     1720 

or  on  very  short  footstalks ;    and  the^  are  easily  _  ^ 

known  by  the  brisdy  or  mossy  clothmg  of  their  — 

cups.    They  are  remarkably  bitter  and  austere;  a 

circumstance  nodced  by  Pliny,  who  says,  '^Glans  cerro 

trisds,  horrida,  echinato  calice,  seu  castanese."  (8ee 

Secondat^  &c.,  p.  1 5.)  In  the  cliroate  of  London,  young 

plants  make  snoots,  in  one  season,  of  from  1  ft.  6  in. 

to  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  lenffth ;  and,  in  ten  years  ftom  the 

acom,  in  good  soil,  thev  will  attain  the  height  of  froro  85  ft.  to  35  ft.    Even 

in  the  comparadvely  cold  climate  of  Knedlington,  near  Howden,  in  Yorkshire, 

plants,  seven  years  from  the  acora,  have  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.  (See 

Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  251.)    The  duradon  of  the  tree  does  not  appear  to 

be  nearly  so  great  as  tnat  of  the  British  oak ;  and  the  timber,  after  50  or  60 

years'  growth,  ts  apt  to  get  shaky.    There  are  very  fine  specimens  of  this 

tree  in  the  ndffhbourhood  of  London,  at  Syon,  Muswell  Hiil,  and  Fulham 

Palace;  of  the  nrst  two  of  which  there  are  portraits  in  our  last  Volume. 

Oeograpky,  HkUnyy  ^c.  The  range  of  the  Qu^rcus  Cerris,  as  we  have  seen 
under  the  head  of  l^c^  Characier,  is  limited  to  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  tree,  though  known  to  Pliny,  has  been 
▼ery  uttle  nodced  by  modem  botanists,  even  on  those  parts  of  the  Condnent 
where  it  is  indigenous ;  and  in  England,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  only  a  few  years 
agOy  had  never  seen  the  acoms.  In  the  catalogues,  it  is  indicated  as  having 
been  brought  into  culdvadon  by  Miller,  in  or  before  1735,  as  it  is  first 
mendoned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edidon  of  his  Dictumary,  published 
m  that  year.  It  had  existed  iit  the  country,however,  long  before  that  period; 
because,  in  the  same  edition  of  the  Dictiofuay,  the  Ragnal  Oak,  already  noticed 
among  the  variedes  (p.  1849.),  is  described  as  a  large  tree. 

Properties  and  Utes,  The  wood  and  bark  of  the  Tnrkey  oak  are  by  soroe 
consiaered  as  having  the  same  properdes  as  those  of  the  British  oek ;  but,  as  it 
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18  only  about  a  century  since  the  tree  was  introduced  into  this  country,  very 
few  specimens  have  attained  a  suffident  size  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  and 
very  Uttle  ejcperience  has  been  obtained  on  the  subject.  One  of  conaiderable 
dimensions,  felled,  a  few  years  aso,  in  a  part  of  the  Mile  End  Nuraery  whicb 
was  ^ven  up  for  building  on,  and  employed  an  posts  and  boarding  in  a  stable» 
is  said  to  have  decayed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has 
made  several  experiments  with  the  wood  of  tne  comroon  oak  (see  p.  1787.), 
wished  to  try  some  with  that  of  Q,  C^rris,  but  was  only  able  to  obtain  ooe 
specimen  of  sufficient  age  grown  in  England.  This  was  about  1826,  when 
two  trees  were  cut  down  at  East  Ilampstead,  in  Berkshire,  a  seat  belonging 
to  the  MJarquess  of  Downshire ;  and  the  wood  was  made  into  doors  for  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  mansion.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  **  ia 
much  finer  in  the  grain  than  that  of  our  British  oak,  or  foreign  wainscot :  it 
takes  a  better  polish,  and  is  more  beaudful,  than  any  other  oak  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  From  only  a  single  specimen,  which  I  had  broken,  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  our  nadve  oak,  but  equal  in  toughness ;  but  my  specimen  being 
rather  cross-grained,  it  was  not  a  correct  experiment,  and  I  suspect  it  is 
equal  in  strength  to  our  oak.  For  all  omamental  purposes,  where  tbe 
wood  has  to  ^  polished,  it  is  superior;  and  must  be  a  profitable  tree  to 
plant,  as  it  grows  much  quicker  than  our  common  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen  it 
thrive  rapidly  in  poor  land."  (HoH,  Trans,,  2d  series,  vol.  L  p.  338.)  On 
application  to  the  Mar^^uess  of  Downshire,  in  March,  1837,  to  ascertain  the 
present  opinion  entertamed  at  East  Hampstead  respecting  the  wood  of  the 
Turkey  oak,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  wood  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  English  oak  if  kept  quite  in  the  dry ;  but  that  it  will  not  stand  In 
water,  or  in  situations  where  it  is  altemately  wet  and  dry,8o  weU  as  that  spe- 
cies :  that  if  the  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  ordinary  age  at  which  the 
British  oak  is  felled,  the  wood  is  very  apt  to  get  shaky  at  the  heart :  and 
that  Turkey  oaks  require  to  be  felled  as  soon  as  any  dead  twigs  are  seen  in 
the  topmost  boughs ;  or  in  about  60  or  80  years  after  planting.  Mr.  Ricbacd- 
son,  wno  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Q,  C6ms  at  L&dy  Tankerville'8 
villa  at  Walton  on  Thames,  where  he  has  been  gardener  for  upwaitls  of  40 
years,  says  that,  in  deep  sandv  soil,  it  grows  much  faster,  and  makes  a  tailer 
straighter  tree,  with  more  timber  in  tbe  trunk  in  comperison  to  what  b  con- 
tained  in  the  branches,  than  either  the  common  oak,  or  any  other  spedes  of 
the  genus.  (See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  x.  p.  336.)  In  the  IHd^runre  des  Eamx 
cl  ForeU^  the  wood  is  said  to  be  very  solid,  and  very  ^ood  both  for  dvil  and 
naval  purposes ;  more  especially  that  which  is  grown  m  the  south  of  France; 
which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  is  found  to  be  harder  and  more  durable 
than  that  grown  in  the  north.  Bosc,  and  also  the  writers  of  the  article  on 
Qu^rcus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  say  that  the  wood  is  prefbrred  fbr  ship- 
building  in  tbe  south  of  France ;  and  also  that  the  tree  attains  a  larger  size  on 
poor  sandy  soil  than  the  common  oak.  In  01ivier*s  Dwfels,  it  is  stated  tbat 
the  wood  of  Q,  CMa  is  brought  to  Constandnople  from  tbe  southem  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  empioyed  both  in  ship-building  and  in  the  framework 
of  houses.  Whatever  may  be  the  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  Turkey  oak 
in  the  south  of  Europeor  the  Levant,the  experience  of  it  in  Britain,  hitherto, 
can  hardly  justtfy  our  recommending  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
cabinet-making  and  joinery,  The  tree,  however,  is  one  of  very  ereat  beauty, 
both  in  poant  of  form  and  foliace ;  and,  being  of  great  rapidity  ofgrowth,  it  is 
equalled  by  few  for  omamentaT  plantations.  The  foliage  of  some  variettes  is 
persistent,  like  that  of  the  beech  and  the  hombeam :  and  of  others,  supposed, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1855.),  to  be  hybrids,  it  is  subeveiigreen,  or  so  near  being 
completely  evergreen,  as  to  be  retained  on  the  trees  till  Mav, 

PropagatioH  and  CuUure,  ^  The  spedes,  and  most  of  the  varieties,  ripen 
acoms  in  England,  from  which  plants  are  raised  with  great  facUity;  bnt  the 
varieties,  like  those  of  every  otber  oak»  being  very  liable  to  sport,  can  only 
be  continued  by  ^raftinff  or  by  layers.  The  stocks  employed  may  be  dther 
those  of  Q,  Oerns,  or  of  the  common  British  oak ;  and  the  grafUng  may  be 
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performed  in  the  whip  mannery  with  as  great  certainty  of  fuccess  as  in  (T&f^ 
Utt  common  fruit  trees.  Some  nurserymen  find  the  new  evergreen  Tanetiea 
of  the  new  Lucombe  oak  to  talce  by  srafting  more  readily  Uian  the  old  Lu- 
combe  oak ;  and  others  prefer  stocks  otQ,  pedunculka  to  those  of  Q,  CirnB, 
In  the  nursery,  tlie  plants  ought  to  be  annually  removed ;  because  scarcely 
any  speciee  of  oak  suffers  so  much  firom  transplanting  as  the  difierent  ▼arieties 
of  Q.  C6m.  Purchasers  of  thefie  Tarietiee,  therefore,  would  do  well  to 
bespeak  them  fi^m  the  grower  a  year  before  they  require  them  to  be  taken 
up ;  or  to  purchase  them  in  spring,  on  condition  of  their  being  immediately 
taken  up,  pruned,  and  replanted,  preparatory  to  their  bdng  taken  up  and  re- 
moved  to  thdr  final  destinadon  in  the  succeeding  autumn.  It  is  much  better 
for  a  purchaser  to  pay  double  the  usual  price  fer  plants  properly  treated  in 
the  nurserv,  than  to  have  one  half,  or,  as  we  have  known  sometimes,  two 
thirds^  of  them  entirely  fiul  fit>m  nursery  mismanagement. 


nmaoon. 

tn  Pwtign  OnmiHet.  In  Fnmce»  in  BritUnT,  at  Bami,  IS  yean  pbuitcd,  It  U  90ft.  high.  In 
Hanorer,  at  OSttingen,  in  the  Botanic  Oartlen,  85  yeut  old.  it  ia  30ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunli  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead  90 ft.  In  BaTaria,  In  the  Botanic  Oarden,  Munlch,  90  jean  old,  it  la 
15  ft.  high.  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  fiin.  In  Auctria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  UnlTenitj  Bounlc 
Oarden.  90 Tcan  oid,  it  U 26ft.  hlgh.  dUmeter  of  the  tiuiik  9in..  and  of  the head  12 ft. ;  at  Briick 
<ui  the  Lejtha,  50  jean  old,  it  U  5611  high.  In  Pruaiia,  a  BerUn,  at  Sans  Soud,  50  jean  old,  it  U 
40  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  In  Italy,  in  Lombaidy,  a  Monsa, 
9«  yean  planted,  It  U  SSft.  high,  the  dlameter  oTthe  trunk  I  ft.  8in.,  and  oT  the  head  99ft. 

Commercktl  StaiUtics.  Acoms,  in  London,  \(U.  per  bushel;  one  year*s  seed- 
ling  plants,  \0t.  per  thousand ;  two  years*  seedlings,  50».  per  thousand ;  two 
years'  seedlings,  one  year  transplanted,  20f .  per  thousana.  The  Lucombe 
and  Fulham  oaks,  from  2f.  6</.  to  3«.  ed.  each.  Q,  CMs,  at  Bollwvllery  is  2 
francs  a  plant;  at  New  York,  50  cents,  and  the  Lucombe  oak  1  dollar. 

S  7.  Q.  ^GiLOPS  L.    The  iEgilops,  or  yaiouia,  Oak. 

Ident^ficatkm.    Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  1414. ;  Willd.,  No.  61. ;  Alt.  Na  20.;  Mill.  Ic  t.  «15.;  OUv.  TfaT. 

Eng.  cd..  ToL  2.  p.  44c ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  ix  175. ;  Smith  in  ficet's  CycL,  Na  5& 
S^Hon^met.    Q.orientMU,  &c,  Tourn.  Cor.,  40.;  ^«'giloiM  siTe  Ccmi»  nuf  C.  BauAiit,  Seumdai  i 
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Oliiit  dni  DaUck,  fliW.,t>7.,  the  gtMtpriokly.4;iipp«10iks 
"*    ■"        "  ""che^Cfcr. 

Oa  Ham.,  7.  t  SL  t  oarJlg.ntL }  aai  tb* 


nMn^Toum.  Vojr., L  |k  1S8.:  Oliiit  dni  DaUck,  fliW.,t >' 
Ch^De  VeUni,  Fr.x  Cb^ne  VeUndde  Bote\  Knopper  lache^  Qer. 
Mmgra9imM.    liUI.  le.,  8.  t  216. ;  Oliv.  TwTeL,  1 11 ;  N.  Oa  Han 
piiitet  w  thjs  tree  In  ourlatt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  ovate-obloDg»  with  bristle-poiiited  tootfa4ike  lobes  ^ 
hoary  beneath.  Calyx  of  the  firuit  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  kneeo- 
late,  elongated»  spreadine  scales.  (SnM,)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  iaiands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  throughout  all  Oreece;  at- 
taining,  according  to  Toumeforty  the  dimenuons  of 
the  common  oak,  in  &vourable  aituations  in  the  Le- 
vant;  but  not  growin^  even  so  high  aa  the  Turkey 
oaky  according  to  OBvier.  It  was  introduced  in 
1731»  but  htts  never  been  extenaively  cuitivated. 
Leaves  stalked,  about  3  in.  long,  bright  green ;  a  little 
downv  at  the  back ;  their  ediea  very  coarsely  and 
acutely  serrated,  rather  than  lobed;  each  tooth  tipped 
with  a  bristly  point.  Acom  large,  short,  and  a  little 
hollow  at  the  top.  Cup  sessile,  woody,  2  in,  or  3  m.  in 
diameter,  from  the  projection  of  its  numerous,  lons, 
oblong,  reflexed,  petal-like  scales.  The  tree,  accord* 
ing  to  Olivier,  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  Turkey  oak ;  nor 
is  the  wood  much  esteemed,  except  in  cabinet-work. 
Miller  obeerves  that  this  is  **  one  of  the  fairest  1721 

species  of  oak  in  the  world ;"  that  it  thrives  very  well  in  the^  open 
air  in  Enftland,  and  is  never  ii\}ured  by  firost.  The  frnit,  according  to 
Martvn*i  miller^  is  called  velani ;  oid  tne  tree,  velanida,  by  the  nKKlem 
Oreeks ;  but,  accordin^  to  Olivier,  the  name  velani  is  appUed  to  the  tree, 
and  veianida  to  the  fhiit  The  cups  and  acoms  are  annually  brought  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  in  sreat  demand  for  tanning,  being  said  to  contani 
more  tannin  in  *a  given  bulk  of  substance  than  any  other  vegetable.  Ac* 
cording  to  M*Culloch,  these  acoms,  which  are  conunonly  cailed  valonn, 
form  a  very  considerable  aiticle  of  export  of  the  Morea  and  the  Levant ; 
averaging,  in  1831  and  1832,  nearly  150,000  cwt.  a  year,  and  bemff  sold  at 
from  12/.  to  15/.  per  ton.  **  The  more  substance  there  b  in  the  husk,  or 
cup,  of  the  acora,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  colour,  which  it  pre- 
serves  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry ;  and  dampness  injures  it,  as  it  then  turaa 
black,  and  loses  both  its  strength  and  value.  It  is  principally  used  by  tan- 
ners,  and  is  always  in  demand,  Though  a  very  bulky  artide,  it  is  uniformly 
bought  and  sold  by  weiffht.  A  ship  can  only  take  a  small  proportion  of  her 
r^ster  tonnage  of  valonia;  so  tnat  its  freight  per  ton  is  always  high.** 
(APCuU.  Did,,  p.  1203.)  We  agree  with  Bfiller  in  conridering  Q.  JB^ffLooB 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  spedes  of  the  genus,  and  we  would  stmnfflj 
recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  fine  trees.  A  kind  of  call  is  found  on  tius 
tree,  somewhat  similar  to  that  found  on  Q,  infectdria,  and  which  is  employed 
in  the  same  manner.  These  galls  are  rugose,  and  of  an  angular  form ;  and 
are  either  the  fhiit  itself,  distorted  by  the  puncture  of  die  insect,  or  merely 
tbe  bcaly  cup,  which  is  enlarged  into  a  ^all.  The  insect  wliich  pierces  it  is, 
according  to  M.  Van  Burgdorf,  Cynips  qudrcus  dUyds.  It  is  found  in 
Oreece,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  8ea.  (Bwmeister  Hamdb, 
der  Ent,,  sect  310.)  In  British  nurseries,  Q»  J^gilops  b  not  veiy  common, 
though  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  acorns  firom  the  Continent. 
There  is  a  tree  at.  Syon,  22  fi.  high,  which  bears  firuit  annually,  and  even 
the  small  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  of  wtiich  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume,  bears  fhiit. 

Varieties. 

S  Q.  JS.  2  pendula  has  drooping  branches.    There  is  a  small  tree  of  this 

variety  m  the  Fulham  mursery. 
t  Q,  JE.  S  iatifdiia  Hort.  has  leaves  rather  broader  tlian  the  species. 

There  is  a  tree  of  tliis  varicty  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'8  Oitfden. 
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flbe  heed  Mlt :  in  Denbighihlre,  at  LUnbedeHiiIl,  90  jeen  pUnted,  it  U  S6ft  hiffh,  the  girt  of 
thetnink  Sft  8i&.  and  tbe  dlMneter  oT  tbe  bewl  14 ft :  in  SaflMk,  at  FlnborougblHaU,  dtTjear* 
Dbnted,Uis40lt  blgb.  tbe  dUmeter  of  the  tnmlilft  8in.,and  oT  the  heod  aoft.  In  h«land.ia 
Louth,  at  Orid  Temple,  60  years  planted.  it  U  55  ft  higb.  In  Franoe,  at  Toulon,  in  tbe  Botanic 
flardeo,  10  yeart  oid,  ItU  19  ft  higb.  InBaTaiia.  at  Munlob.  tai  the  EnfHeh  Oarden,  80  years  old, 
k  U loTt  higb,  the diameter  of  the  trunli  8in.,  andoftbe  beadift  b Italj, at  fifonn,  Myeara old, 
It  U  SS  ft  bigfa,  the  diameter  of  the  truok  6in.,  and  of  the  bead  18  ft 

Conmercial  Siatittici.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseriee,  are  7«.  6</.  each ;  of 
the  pendulous-branched  varietyy  3«.  6J.  each :  at  BoUwyUer^  plants  are  3  fi^ca 
each. 

Q^  Tiimeny  Q.  oMibrdUt,  and  Bome  other  sorti,  may  poasibly  belong  to  the 
section  Ctois;  but»  as  thore  are  great  doubts  on  the  lubjecty  we  have  thought 
it  better  to  indude  them  in  an  /qipendix. 

$  iii.  Albce.     White  American  Oaks. 

Seei.  Char,  Leaves  lobed,  and  sinuated,  not  mucronated;  broadest  at  the 
upper  extremity ;  dying  off  more  or  less  shaded  with  a  yiolet  colour.  Bark 
white,  or  whidsh  brown,  cracking  and  scaUng  off  in  thin  laminas.  Fructifi- 
cation  annual.  Cups  imbricate  or  echinate.  Nut  oblong,  generally  huge. 
The  American  oaks  being  eeneraU^  propagated  in  Europe  by  acoms  im« 
ported  fi-om  America,  we  shalT  here  give  a  comparative  view  of  tne  acorns  of 
some  of  the  common  kinds.    Fig.  1722.  represents  acoms  of  the  natural  sise, 


I 


of  all  the  kinds  that  were  imported  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  seedsmany  of  London, 
in  the  year  1836 ;  but  that  year  bdng  unfiivourable  for  the  ripeninc  of  acoros 
in  America,  fewer  sorts  were  import^  than  usual,  and  the  nuts  of  these  few 
are  under  the  average  size.  In  this  figurey  a  is  the  acora  of  Qudrcus  &lba; 
b^  that  of  Q.  macroairpa,  with  the  cup  on ;  c,  that  of  Q.  obtusnoba;  d^  Q. 
Prinus  toment6sa ;  e,  Q.  P.  pihnila ;  /  Q.  tinctdria ;  g,  Q*  t)lgra ;  A,  Q.  Ph^llos; 
and  ty  Q.  pal6stris. 

We  may  here  observe  that  most  sorts  of  the  American  oak  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  coUecdon  (the  most  complete  in  Europe)  can  be  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  oak,  close  to  the  ground ;  and  lar^y  earthing  up 
the  grafts  afterwards,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  points  of  the  scions  exposcS  to 
the  air.  This  earthing  up  not  onlv  preseryes  a  unifbrm  deeree  of  moisture 
round  the  graft;  but  the  earth  empfoved  bdng  taken  firom  tbe  acyoining  sur- 
&ce,  and  conseouently  having  becni  heated  by  the  sun,  produces  an  imme- 
ctiate  increase  or  temperature  round  the  graft,  which  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
rising  sap,  and  so  accelerates  v^getadon. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  the  spedmens  of  American  oaks  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Garden  are  in  general  stunted,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
hibit  the  average  growth  of  such  trees  in  the  cUmate  of  London.    The  reason 
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b,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  planted  in  clumps  alonff  with  ehns ;  whicfa, 
being  yiflorous,  rapid-growiug  trees,  have  robbed  the  soU  of  moisture,  and 
overshadowed  and  stunted  the  oaks.  In  any  of  the  London  nurseries  where 
the  American  oaks  have  been  allowed  to  stand  6  or  8  years  in  tfae  same  place» 
they  will  be  found  of  twice  the  height  of  those  in  the  Chiswick  Oarden ; 
and,  instead  of  being  crooked,  stunted,  and  unhealthv,  they  are  straight  and 

Zrous.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  which  are  ^erally  to  be  found  in  the 
nmersmith  andruiham  nurseries ;  but  we  wish,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  specimen  trees  of  American  oaks  in  Loddkes^s  ari>o- 
retum,  and  to  some  hundreds  of  plants  which  they  have  for  me  in  tbeir 
adjoining  nursery  ground.  Among  the  latter,  we  observed  on  May  5th,  1837^ 
above  100  plants  of  Qu^rcus  pal6stris,  the  hardiest,  the  most  rapid-growing^ 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful,  of  ali  the  American  oaks;  which,  at 
7  years  firom  the  acom,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20ft  in  height.  In  the  Leyton 
Nursery,  near  Stratford-le-Bow,  there  were»  till  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  that 
nursery  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  a  great  variety  of  American  oaks,  selected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hill  from  seed-beds,  and  planted  across  the  nursery  in  rows  in 
different  directions,  for  shelter,  The  variety  and  beautjr  of  these  oaks  ex- 
ceeded  anythiug  of  the  kind  we  ever  before  saw :  in  spnng,  when  they  were 
coming  into  leu;  in  summer,  when  they  were  in  fuU  foliage;  and  in  autumn, 
when  they  were  dying  off  of  every  shade  of  briliiant  scarlet,  yeilow,  red,  and 
purple.  The  plants  were  mostly  from  10  to  12  years  from  the  acom ;  were 
transplanted  into  these  rows,  after  nudcing  2  years*  growth  in  the  seed-beds ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Q.  Banlsteri,  and  two  or  three  otlier  low-growii^ 
kinds,  they  were  all  from  20  ft  to  30  ft.  fai  hejght.  The  portrait  of  Q.  paliistria 
in  our  last  Volume,  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  will  dve  an  idea 
of  the  pr^ess  made  by  that  species  there.  In  the  London  Iu>rticultural 
Sodetrs  Cwden,  though  about  the  same  age,  it  is  not  half  that  height.  (See 
Q^  palustris.) 

S  8,  Q*  A^LBA  Xm.    The  American  white  Oak. 

jamMemUfm.    Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  1414;  Banltt  Cat  Stlrp.  Virg. ;  WllkL  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  44A  ;  Piinh,  vol. 2. 

n.  & :  Michx.  Quer.,  Na  4.  t  5. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  P.  175. ;  SmiUi  In  Reet*s  CycL,  Na  691 
8gmmtme$.    Q.  Mm  virglnikna  Park,  Theat.  BoL,  Cat,  Carci.,  t  t  81.  f.  8. ;  Q.  a.  pinnatf fida 

WakjCaroL,  n.  930.,  No.  10.,  Miekx.  PL  Bar.  Amer.,^  p.  106. ;  Q.  paltbtrU  liMnk.,  p.  190.  No.  3.; 

Cb^ne  bianc  oe  rAmMque.  Fr. ;  weiMe  Eiche,  Ger. 
Engmeimgi.    Cat  Carol..-I.  t  21.  f.  2. :  BTichx.  N.  Amer.  Sjl., toL  1. 1 1.;  oorjlgt.  17S3.  aod  1786.; 

and  U»e  plate  of  Uiia  tree  lu  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar,,  4rc*  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifidly  senrated ;  pubescent  undemeath ; 
lobcs  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Fruit  pedun- 
culated.  Calvx  somewhat  cup-shaped,  warty,  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
Acom  ovaL  (WUid,)  A  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowers  in  April.  Introduced  in  1784. 
VarieHes,  The  elder  Michaux  gives  the  two  foUowing  forms  of  thb  species^ 
the  leaves  of  both  of  which  are  shown  in  Jig,  1723.  copied  firom  Micnaux's 
HuUnre  des  Chenei  Ameriquei:  — 

¥  Q.  a.  1  pinnaH/Uta  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  _  ^"^ 
195.,  Hist.  des  Chenes  Amer.^  t.  5.  f.  1 .,  and  oiu  "" 
^.  1723.  a;  Q.  dlba  Ban,  Cat,  Stirp.  Hrg.;  Q. 
virgini^na  Catesb.  CaroL^  i.  p.  21.  t.  21. ;  and 
Q.  a.  palustris  Marsh.,  p.  120.  No.  3.— This  is 
the  usual  form  of  the  species,  and  is  common 
in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 


Fig.  1726.  is  a  sprig  and  acoraof  Q.&lba  pin- 
nadfida,  taken  from  Michaux's  North  Amencan 


St/iva,  vol.  i.  t.  1. ;  and  the  acora  without  its 
calyz  is  shown  in^.  1722.  at  a. 
1  Q.  o.  2  repdnda  Michx.  1.  c,  Hist.  dcs  Chenes,  t.  5.  f.  2.,  Du  Roi,  t.  5.  f.  5., 
and  our  /!g.  1723.  b,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Carolina, 
and  which  sometimes  occurs  in  seed-bcHls  of  Q.  &lba  in  Europe.  Fig. 
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1724.  is  from  a  sprig  apparentlv  of  this  variety,  grown  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society  s  Garden,  under  the  name  of  Q.  ^lba.  lu  Messrs. 
Loddiges^s  arboretum  is  an  oak  named  Q.  squamdsa,  from  a  spe- 
cimen  .of  which  Jtg.  1725.  was  taken.     This  tree,  which  is  20  ft. 


high,  has  exactly  the  appearance,  bark,  and  habit  of  fi;rowth  of  Q. 

41ba,  and  as  it  only  differs  from  it  in  the  shape  of  the  reaves,  it  may 

probably  be  a  variation  of  this  variety. 
Deicription.  The  American  white  oak,  according  to  SiCchaux,  bears  most 
resemblance  to  Q,  peduncul^ta,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  white  oak  in 
Europe.  Q.  &lba,  m  the  American  forests,  is  often  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  hif h,  and 
with  a  trunk  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil 
and  climate.  Cobbett  says  that  it  is  ^  amongst  the  least  curious  and  beautiful 
of  the  American  oaks."  The  leaf,  he  adds,  **  is  small,  and  the  shape  and  colour 
not  very  handsome."  According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves  are  regularly  and  ob- 
liquely  divided  into  oblong  rounded  lobes,  destitute  of  points  or  brisUes ;  and 
the  indentations  are  the  deepest  in  the  most  humid  soils.  **  Soon  after  their 
unfolding,  the  leaves  are  reddbh  above,  and  white  and  downy  beneath ;  whea 
fully  grown,  they  are  smooth,  and  of  a  light  sreen  on  the  upper  suHace,  and 
glaiicous  undemeath.  In  the  autumn  they  change  to  a  bright  violet  colour." 
(N.  Amer.  SyL^  i.  p.  19.)  Michaux  adds  that  this  is  the  only  American  oak 
that  retains  soroe  of  its  withered  leaves  till  spring  The  acoms  are  large,  oval, 
and  very  sweet ;  and  tbey  are  contained  in  rough,  shaliow,  gre^ish  cups.  They 
are  bome  singly,  or  in  pairs,  on  long  peduncles,  **  attacheil,  as  m  all  thc  species 
with  annual  fructification,  to  the  shoots  of  the  season.**     The  fmit  is  rarely 
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abundant;  and  sometiiDes  not  above  a  handful  of 

acorns  can  be  found  in  a  large  forest.  The  acoms 

have  a  very  thin  and  brittle  shell:   they  ripen 

earlv,  and,  according  to  Cobbetty  gemuDate  so 

easily,  that,  '*  if  warm  rains  come  on  m  the  month 

of  November,  which  they  very  frequently  do  in 

America,  the  acoms  stifl  clinging  to  the  trees 

actually  begin  to  sprout  before  they  are  shaken 

down  by  the  winds."  (WoodlatuU,  §  542.)   Some 

trees  produce  acoras  of  a  deep  blue  colour;  but 

Michaux  had  seen  only  two  specimena  of  this 

variety;  one  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  4 

near  Fhiladelphia,  and  the  other  in  Virginia.  The 

baiiL  of  this  tree  is  white  (whence  the  spedes  de- 

rives  its  name);  and,  thoibgh  it  is  often  variegated 

with  large  black  spots,  it  has  such  a  silverv  hue, , 

that  the  tree  mav  be  easily  distinguished  by  it 

even  in  winter.  The  bark  is  scaly ;  and,  on  young 

trees,  it  appears  divided  into  squares,  but,  on  old  trees,  into  plates  iaterally 

attached.    The  wood  is  reddish,  somewhat  resemblinf  that  of  tne  Bridsh  oek^ 

but  lighter,  and  less  compact    The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  British  gar« 

dens,  where  the  soil  is  good  and  the  situation  sheltered,  may  be  consideied  as 

nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  common  oak ;  but  without  shelter,  even  in  a  good 

soil,  the  tree  has  a  stunted  appearance  for  many  years,  as  is  evident  from  a 

tree  of  20  years*  growth  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  several  in  the  Horticul- 

tural  Society'8  Oarden,  of  two  of  which^.  1727.  presents  portraits.  The  largest 


trees  that  we  know  of  are  between  60  ft.  and  70  fl.  high ;  'and,  both  at  York 
House  near  Twickenham,  and  at  Muswell  Hill,  they  have  lipened  acoraa. 

Geography.  ^  &lba  is  found  as  far  north  as  Canada,  n.  l.  46^  30^;  and 
thence  it  was  traced  by  the  two  Michaux,  as  fi&r  as  Gape  Canaveral,  n.  l.  28^ ; 
and  westward,  from  the  ocean  to  the  country  of  Hlinois ;  a  distance  of  above 
1200  miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  west.  It 
b  not,  however,  equallv  distributed  over  tms  extensive  tract  of  country,  being 
found  either  in  very  dry  and  sandy,  or  in  very  rich,  soils.  The  white  oak  is 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  ViiginiB  that  lie 
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between  the  AUeghaoy  Mountains  and  the  Ohio,  in  a  ydlow  soil,  composed 
of  clay  with  a  mixture  of  calcareous  stonesy  which  produces  excdlent  wheat. 

Kvtary.  The  whtte  oak,  according  to  the  elder  Michai»  {Hkl,  det  Chintt), 
was  the  fint  American  oak  known  in  Europe;  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned, 
but  a  fieure  of  a  single  leaf  of  it  is  civen,  m  Parkinson^s  Herialf  printed  in 
1640.  ParkinBon  haying  just  descrlbed  Q,  J^sculus,  adds»  **  Tiiey  have  in 
Virginia,  a  eoodly  tall  oke,  which  they  calle  the  white  oke,becau8e  the  barke 
is  whiter  then  others;  whose  leafe,  because  it  so  neerely  resembleth  this 
sweet  oke,  I  haye  joyned  with  it.  The  ackomey  likewise,  is  not  only  sweeter 
then  othersy  but»  by  boyling  it  long,  it  giveth  out  an  oyle,  with  which  they 
keep  supple  their  joynts."  cp.  1387.^  The  leaf  figured  b^rs  a  very  dose  re- 
sembiance  to  those  of  the  Q.  41ba  given  by  the  two  BOchaux.  Catesby,  writ- 
ingy  probablvyabout  1728,  sa^s  that  the  Q.  ^lba  virgh^t^  of  Parkinson  ck>sdy 
reserobles  the  common  British  oak.  He  adds  that  the  bariL  is  white,and  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  is  ver^  fine;  also,  that  there  is  a  varjety  of it  called  the  soaly 
white  oak,  which  is  found  in  Vii^nia.  (Catesb.  Carol,^  i.  p.  21.)  Kalm,  in  his 
TVavelt,  about  the  year  1740,  says  that  the  white  oak  is  the  kind  of  tree 
which  is  foond  in  greatest  abundance  in  good  ^ound  near  Philaddphia.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Hortu»  Kewenat  to  have  been  mtroduced  in  1724;  and  it  is 
not  oniy  included  in  the  list  published  by  the  Societ^  of  (^ardeners,  in  1730 
(see  p.  77.),  but  is  one  of  the  oaks  enumerated  by  Catesby,  as  bemg  **  then 
growing  at  Mr.  Fan*child'8."  (Catetb,  Carol.,  p.  22.)  The  tree  has  never  been 
much  pkmted  in  Britain,  firom  the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  the  acoms. 
About  the  year  1820,  when  Cobbett  retumed  firom  America,  and  commenced 
nurseryman,  he  stronglv  recommended  the  tree,  and  raised  and  sold  several 
thousand  plants  of  it,  though  he  acknowled^  that  he  liad  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  acoros  in  a  sound  state  to  En^Iand. 

^ropertiet  and  Utet,  Pursh  calls  the  white  oak  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  useful  of  its  genns  in  America.  The  elder  Michaux  states  that  it  is  pre- 
ferred  to  all  other  oaks^  both  for  house  and  ship  building,  in  that  country ;  and 
Michaux  the  younger  infi>rms  us  that,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  nearly 
ali  the  towns  m  the  middle  states,  tfae  firamework  of  all  the  well-built  houses, 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  the  timber  of  this  tree.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
he  adds,  used  for  the  floors  or  outer  covering  of  wooden  houses,  firom  its  lia- 
bility  to  warp  and  split.  The  wood  of  young  trees  is  very  elasdc,  and  capable 
of  such  minute  division,  that  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  wiUow 
or  the  bamboo,  or  even  whalebone;  such  as  basket-making,  carpet-brooms, 
seats  and  backs  for  chairs,  the  rims  of  sieves,  the  bottoms  of  riddles,  and 
carter^s  whips,  which  are  made  tn  tbe  following  manner  :— <'  A  tapering  piece 
of  the  wood  is  cleft  in  nine,  firom  the  small  end  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  otfier  end, 
which  is  left  solid  for  the  hand.  These  nine  spleets  are  then  twisted  by  threes, 
and  the  threes  again  twisted  together;  the  whole  is  then  sewed  in  a  case  of  black 
leather,  and  a  sUken  thong  aSded,  which  completes  the  whip."  (Birkbeck^t 
Notety  &c.,  p.  7 1 .)  The  wood  is  also  used,  in  America,for  milk-pails,  the  handles 
of  axesy  and  numerous  other  mral  purposes.  **  Of  all  the  species,'*  says  the 
younger  Michaux,  **  that  grow  east  of  the  ftCssissippi,  the  white  oak  alone 
fiimi^es  staves  for  casks,  proper  for  containing  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  domestic  consumption  for  this  purpose  is  immense ;  and  vast  quandties  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britam,  and  tlie  Islands  of  Mackira  and 
Teneriffe."  (N,  Amer.  S^L,  i.  p.  22.)  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  thc 
leather  for  saddles,  and  other  ardcles  which  require  to  be  of  a  fine  texture ; 
but  the  bark  of  the  white  oak  is  so  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  red,tbat  it 
b  rarely  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  tanning.  The  apoms  are  sweet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Propagatkm  and  CuUure,  (See  p.  1727.)  We  may  here  repeat,  as  applicable 
to  all  the  oaks  of  this  and  the  succeeding  sections,  that  tne  acoms  may  be 
brought  over  with  perfect  safety,  if  bedd^  in  moist  live  moss  (^ph&gnum). 
They  willnequire  no  attendon  during  the  voyBge;  but,  as  thev  will  have  ger- 
minated  by  the  dme  of  their  arrival  in  Britain,  they  should  be  immediately 
planted,  with  or  without  pinching  offthe  extremides  ofsuch  ofthe  radicles  as 
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may  ba^e  pushed  abo^e  lin.  in  length.  Cobbett  recoraroends  g^athering  the 
acoras  before  they  are  qfnte  ripe,  dryin|  in  the  Bun,  and  packing  in  dry  sand ; 
but  by  this  mode,  we  thmk,  the  vital  prmciple  would  not  be  so  well  preserved 
as  by  packins  them  in  jSph^um. 

IfuecU,    fn  America,  the  white  oak  is  infested  with  numerous  insects,  some 
of  which  are  fiffured  in  Abbott  and  SmUhU  IntecU  of  Georgia.    Phalae^na 

(?  PygSB^ra)  Wbifrons  (t.80.,  

and  our^.  I728.),thewhite- 

tip  moth,  is  by  no  means  a 

common  ktnd.    The  cater* 

piliar,  which  is  of  a  pinkish 

colour»  striped  with  yellow, 

white,  and  black,  has  a  fine  , 

polish»  as  if  glazed  or  yar-  \ 

nished.    The  whole  brood 

feeds     toffether,    especially 

when  smul.    One  obsenred 

by  Abbott  spun  itself  a  thin 

white  webybetween  the  leaves 

of  the  oak,  on  October  28th, 

and  came  out  on  the  18th  of 

Fdbruary.    The  chrj^salis  is 

of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the 

perfect  insect  of  adull  brown, 

tinsedwithyellow.  PhalseHia 

(Motod6nta)  Aur6ra  (Abb. 

and  SmUhfU  87.,  and  our  /!g, 

1729.),  the  pink  and  yeilow 

promment  moth,  was  taken 

by  Abbott  on  the  white  oak.     ^*  The  caterpillar  went  into  the  ground, 

aud  enclosed  itself  in  a  thin  case  of  dirt,  on  July  15th,  appearing  on  the  wing 

on  August  7th.  Sometimes  this  species  buries  itself  in  the  autumn,  and  remains 


till  spring,  at  which  season  the  moth  may  now  and  then  be  observed  sitting 
on  the  oak  branches." 

SimUaUeM,  In  tbe  environs  of  Loodon,  at  Fallutm  PaUce,  a  tree  beftriog  this  name.  between  100 
and  190  yean  old,  ii  00  ft  higb.  but  it  appean  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  Q.  pedoncuI&U  -,  at 
York  House,  Tvriclcenham,  it  U50rt  high;  at  Mutwell  Hill,  72  yean  old,  it  U  61ft.  bigh,  the 
dlameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  oT  the  head  70  It.  In  Ftanoe,  in  Brittanj,  at  Barrat,  8  jrcara 
planted,  it  !•  9ft.  hlgh.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Dark  at  Laxentmrg,  10  yean  pbinted,  it  !• 
iO  ft.  blgh.  In  BaTaria,  at  Munich,  In  tbe  EnglLdi  Oarden,  10  vean  old,  it  ia  7  ft.  bigh.  In 
Italy,  InXiolnbardy,  at  Monsa,  S4  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ik,  and 
ortheheadlOft. 

Commercial  StatUtict,    The  name  of  the  white  oak  does  not  occiu'  in  any 

of  the  London  nursery  catalogues  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 

that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  neither  is  it  in  the  Bollwylier  catalogue.    In  that 
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of  Princey  of  New  York,  for  1829,  Fox'8  white  oak  (a  variety  of  which  we 
know  nothing)  is  mentioned  as  being  37)  centa  a  pUmjt. 

t  9.  Q.  OLiyjBFO^Riffis  Afichx,    The  OWye-^htipe-fruiled  American  Oak. 

lienMcaiiom.    Michx.  Aib..  S.  p.  32. ;  N.  Amar.  StL,  1.  p.  32. ;  Purtb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.  p.  6». 

NTOoHam^  7.  p.  181.;  &nitb  Id  Rees's  Cycl.,  No.  81. 
Stfmomifme,    Tne  mo«y..cap  Oak,  Amer. 
&$gra9imgt.    liichz.  Aib.,  8.  t  8. ;  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1. 1.  3. ;  and  ovajlg.  1730. 

Spec,  Ckttr.y  Sfc.    Leaves  oblon^,  smooth ;  glaucous  beneath  ;  deeply  and  un- 

equally  pinnatifid.    Fruit  elhptic  ovate,  on  short  footstalks.    Calyx  cup- 

shaped,  fringed,  and  nearly  covering  the  acom.  {Michx.^  adapted.)    This 

tree  grows,  in  America,  to  the  height  of  (rom 

60  ft.  to  70  ft. ;  and,  accordine  to  Michaux, 

it  has  a  spreadinf  head,  and  an  imposing 

aspect.  ''  The  banL  is  white  and  laminated ; 

but  the  tree  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form 

and  disposition  of  its  secondary  branches, 

which  are  slender  and  flexible,  and  always 

inclined  towards  the  earth.    This  peculiarity 

alone,"  continues  Bfichaux,  ^  would  render 

it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  parks  and  gar- 

dens."  (i\r.  Amer.  Syl^y  i.  p.  33.)    The  leaves  J 
*  are  of  a  light  green  above,  and  whitish  be-  { 

neath  :  they  resemble  those  of  the  white  oak  1 

in  oolour,  but  di£fer  firom  them  in  form ;  bein^  \ 

larger,  and  very  deeply  and  irregularly  lacini- 

at<Kl,  with  rounded  lobes,  so  difierent  in 

shi^  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  leaves 

that  are  alike.    Tne  acoms  are  of  an  elon- 

gated  form,  and  are  about  three  parts  en- 

closed  in  deep  oval  cups,  the  scales  of  which 

are  prominent  and  recurvedyexcept  near  the 

edce,  where  they  terminate  in  uender  flexible  filaments.    From  this  pe- 

cuuarityy  Michaux  called  the  species  the  mossy-cupped  oak.     Thb  oak 

is  very  rare  in  America,  being  only  found;  according  to  Michaux,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Hudson  above  Alban^,  and  in  Oenessee:  but  Pursh  found 

it  en  iron  ore  hills  in  Pennsylvania  and  Viiginia.    Pursh  adds  that,  in 

Sneral  appearance,  it  resembles  Q«  macrodupa.  Michaux  thinks  that 
e  wood,  tnou^  *^  not  better  than  that  of  Q,  ftlDa,  is  fi&r  superior  to  that  of 
Q,  rikbra ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  been  yet  applied  to  any  econo- 
mical  uses.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1811,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  plantadons,  or  even  in  the  nurseries.  There  are  seedling  plants  of  it  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden;  and  in  some  private  collections* 

1  10.  Q.  M ACROCA^RPA  WUid.    The  iarge-firuited  American  Oak. 

LkmHflcaHm.    WiDd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  431 ;  Purdi,  SL  p.  63S. ;  Mlcbz.  Quer.,  Noi  S. ;  N.  Du  Hem.,  7. 

pTlSl ;  Smltii  in  Rewt  CycL.  Na  80.  . 

Slfmom^met.    Tbe  OTer.Cup  wbite  Oak,  Bur  Oak,  Amier. ;  Qhkn»  i.  groe  Glands,  Ch6ne  Msi,  Fir.s 

groM-fruchtkre  Elcb&  Qer. 
^inubtK».    Mlcbx.  Quer.,  No.  8.  t.  9,3.;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1. 1.  i. ;  fsnxjlg.  1731.;  and  the  pUte 

or  thif  &ee  In  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Ckar.,  4^^,  Leaves  downy  beneath,lyrate,  deeply  and  sinuately  lobed;  the 
lobes  obtuse  and  spreading,  and  the  upper  one  much  dilated.  The  calyx  deep, 
cup-6haped,scaly,andfirii^iedwithbnstles.  Acoms  thick  and  ovate.  (WUla,) 
This,  according  to  SiCchaux,  is  "  a  beautifiil  tree,  more  than  60  fl.  hign,  laden 
with  dark  tufted  foliage.  The  leaves  are  lareer  than  those  of  any  other  oak 
in  the  United  States,  being  firequentlv  15  in. lonff,  and  8  in.  broad :  they  are 
notched  near  the  summit,and  deepfylaciniated  below.  The  acoras,  which 
are  also  larger  than  those  of  any  other  American  species,  are  oyal,  and  en- 
closed  for  two  thirds  of  their  lenfth  in  a  thick  rugged  cup,  which  is  generally 
bordered  along  its  upper  edge  with  fine,  long,  flexible  nkunents.    The  bark 
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of  thejoun^  branches  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  yellowish  corky 
substance,  like  that  which  is  found 
on  the  liquidambar,  and  some 
kinds  of  ekn."  This  oak  is  found, 
according  to  Alichaux,  in  the  great- 
est  abundance  beyond  the  Alle-  ] 

fhanies,  in  the  ferdie  districts  of  i 
Lentucky  and  West  Tennessee; 
and  in  Upper  Louisana,  near  the 
MiMouri.  According  to  Pursh, 
it  is  found  within  the  mountains, 
on  dry  slate  or  limestone  hills  t  and 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
country  of  the  Dlinois;  and  also  on 
the  banksof  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri.     The  wood,  according 

to  Michaux,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  oak,  and  is  little  esteemed  in 
the  United  States ;  but,  according  to  Pursh,  the  wood  is  excellent.  Tbcre 
are  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddbes^s. 
The  portrait  in  our  last  Volume  is  firom  the  latter. 

!P  11.  Q.  OBTUsi^LOBA  Michx.    The  blunt.lobed-/«ittjrf,  or  Post,  Oak. 

'''uf^^lix    J^^N  **??"*'*'  ^^^-^^*  ^"*»  a  ^  ««.;  Ifiehx.  Artx  Am.,  2.  p.  aaj  teitfa 

^*T!2?^  ^  •S?**t5!5*J.  f'*--5^',icP-.^u<''-  ^*>-  ^t  ^«y*-  ^««^•.  78.  t  a  f.  isu,  N. 

IHi  Som.,  7.  p.  180.,  Lodd.  C«t..  ed.  1896;  Iron  Oak.  Box  whfte  Oaf.  Amerie^  Turkey  Oak  (to 
called,  becauM  Uie  aoonu,  whldi  are  tweet,  are  eaten  by  tbe  wiU  turkeTs),  upland  wMte  Oak, 

Emgrmringt.    Mlchx.  Quer^  No;  1. 1  1. :  Aib.  Amer.,  «.  t  4.  j  N.  Amcr.  SyL,  1.  t  9.;  Wai^. 
Amer.,  t  6.  f.  16. ;  our  ^.  17^2. ;  and  tbe  pUte  of  tbia  tree  fai  oar  lart  Volune. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  oblong,  sUghtly  pubescent  beneath,  sharply  wedee- 
shaped  at  the  base;  lobes  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  deeply  sinuated,  and  die 
upper  oBes  dilated,  and  sUghtly  bilobed.     Calyx  hemispherical.    Fruit  oval, 
and  rather  smal  1.  {Michx,, adapted 
The  height  of  this  tree^  according  to 
Michaux,  rareiy  exceeds  40ft.,with 
a  trunk  not  more  than  15  in.  in  dia- 
meter,  and  a  head  disproportion- 
ately  lazge ;  owing  to  the  **  eariy 
di?ision  of  the  trunk  into  limbs, 
with  which  the  secondary  brandies 
form  more  acute   angles  than   is  < 
usual    with    other    trees.      The 
branches  are,  also,  bent  into  elbows 
at  certain  distances»  which  renders 
the  tree  easily  distinguishable,  even 
when  the   branches   have  fallen.** 
The  bark  is  thin,  and  of  a  greyish 
white.    The  wood  is  yellowish,  and 
with  no  tinge  of  red.    The  leaves 

are  on  short  petioles,  and  so  deeply  lobed  as  to  have  almost  a  star-like  shape. 
whence  Wangenheira  called  it  Q.  stellkta.  The  upper  lobes  aie  much  bro^ 
than  the  lower  ones ;  and  the  leaf  is  attenuated  at  its  base.  The  textuie  is 
conaceous,and  the  colour  is  a  duskygreen  above,and  greyish  beneath. 
In  autumn,  the  nbs  assurae  a  rosy  tint,  but  never  that  purplish  red  which  is 
observable  in  those  of  ihe  scarlet  oak.  The  acoms,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance,  we  small,  oval,  and  three  parts  covered  with  a  sHghtW  ruiMed 
grevish  cup :  they  are  very  sweet,  and  form  a  delidous  food  for  squimls 
and  wdd  turkeys;  whence  the  tree  is,in  America,  often  called  theturkey 
oak.       In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,^' 
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says  MichauZy  *'  this  species  is  thinly  disseminated  in  the  fbrests,  and  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  white  oak.  In  Maryland,  and 
a  great  part  of  Virginia,  where  it  abounds,  it  is  cailed  the  box  white  oak,  and 
sometiines  the  iron  oak,  and  the  post  oak.  The  last  denomination  only  is 
.  used  in  the  Carolinas,  Gcorgta,  and  East  Tennessee."  The  steep  banks  of 
the  Had8oi|y  near  New  York,  form  its  most  northem  boundary ;  and  even 
here,  Micfaaux  observes,  it  is  only  preserved  by  the  influence  of  the  sea  air, 
which  somewhat  moderates  the  severity  of  the  wiuters.  It  thrives  but  in  a 
dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  but  it  attains  its  largest  size 
near  Baltimore.  The  iarthest  point  at  which  it  was  found  to  the  west,  was 
about  150  miles  .irom  Philadelphia,  on  the  road  to  Pittsburg.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  between  the  Alle^anies  and  the  sea. 
*'  Growing  in  a  less  humid  soii»  its  timber  is  less  elastiCy  but  finer  gnuned, 
stronger,  and  more  durable,  than  that  of  the  white  oak  :  hence  it  is  pre- 
ferred,  m  America,  for  posts,  and  is  used  with  advantage  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers."  (Mickjp.)  In  ship-building,  it  is  employed  principidly  for  the 
knees,  as  it  seldom  produces  planks  large  enough  for  the  sides.  The  pre- 
ference  given,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  staves  for  casks  procured  from 
Baldmore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  fi;reat  measure,  to  their  being  made,  in 
those  districts,  of  the  post  oak.  {MtchxJ)  Pursh  calls  this  species  the 
upiand  white,  or  iron,  oak ;  and  says  that  it  is  a  spreadinff  tree,  from 
50  f^.  to  60  fl.  high,  the  timber  of  which  is  of  great  value  in  ship-building. 
It  was  introduc^  into  England  in  1819 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

2  12.  Q.  LTRA^TA  WaU.    The  lyrate,  or  over-Cup,  Oak. 

IdeHttficaUdn.    Walt  CaroL,  S35. ;  Willd.,  Ka  7«. ;  Ait,  No.  87. ;  Pursh,  8.  p.  69S. ;  Mkhz.  Quer. , 

Ka  a  t  A ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  181. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  CjcL,  Ka  7a 
Stmonifnug.    Swamp  Post  Oak,  Water  white  Oak,  Anur. 
Engravingt.    Michx.  Qner.,  Ko.  a  t  4 ;  and  our  fig^.  1133,  and  17S4. 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  subsessile,  glabrous,  Iv- 
rately  sinuated ;  much  contracted  in  the  middle, 
but  dilated  at  the  summit,  and  attenuated  at  the 
base;  lobes  angular;  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf 
divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  tricuspidate  ' 
at  their  extremities.  Calyx  globular,  rougn,  and 
ahnost  covering  the  acom.  {Mtchx,)  The  over- 
cup  oak,  according  to  the  youneer  fiiichaux, 
forms  a  noble  tree,  of  which  he  nas  seen  spe- 
cimens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  more  than 
80ft.  higb,  with  a  trunk  from  8ft.  to  12(1.  in 

circumference.    The  elder  Michaux,  however,  states  its  ordinary  height  to 
be  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  The  leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  smooth, 
narrow,  lyre-shaped,  deeply  sinuated,   and 
bome  on  short  petioles.    The  lobes,  espe- 
dally  the  upper  ones,  are  somewhat  trun- 
cated;   and,  from  the  resemblance  in   this 
respect  to  those  of  the  post  oak,  this  species  < 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  swamp  pott  oak. 
The  foliage  is  thick,  and  of  a  light  agreeable  ^ 
tmt ;  and  the  bark  is  white.    The  acoras  are  i 
broad,  round,  and  depressed ;  and  the  cups, 
which  are  nearly  closed  over  them,  are  thin 
and  scaly,  each  scale  being  terminated  by  a 
short  firm  point,  or  bristle.  (Michx.)  Pursh, 
speaking  oi  this  tree,  says  that  it  is  only  from 
8ft.  to  15  ft.  high;   but,  as  all  the  other 
writers  who  have  mentioned  it  describe  it  as 
a  large  tree,  with  a  roajestic  appearance,  and 

most  luxuriant  vegetation>  Pursn's  account  of  its  height  is  probably  a  mis- 
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take.  Indeed,  the  tree  of  this  species  in  Loddige8*s  arboretum  was  upwards 
of  15  ft.  high  in  1834.  Q,  Ij^ta  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of 
North  America;  where,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  ^  it  is  never  seen 
in  the  long  narrow  marshes  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  bat  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  great  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  are  often 
overflowed  at  the  ^ing  of  the  waters,  and  are  inaccessible  during  three 
qoarters  of  the  year."  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Catesbyyand  appears  to  have 
beep  first  described  by  Walther,in  his  Flora  CaroUnittna.  It  was  introduced 
into  En^Iand  in  1786,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  coUections.  The  wood, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  and  post  oaks,  is  more  compact  than 
would  be.supposed  from  the  swampv  nature  of  its  native  halntat :  it  will, 
however,  grow  on  drv  soil ;  and  the  eider  fiiichaux  states  that,  even  in  loose 
sandy  soil,  it  grew  faster  than  any  other  oak  in  his  nurseries.  (Hist.  dtt 
Chenes,  No.  3.)  The  younger  Michaux  says  that "  this  species  is  the  luxest 
and  most  highfy  esteemed  among  the  oaks  that  grow  in  wet  grounds.  The 
acoms  I  sent  to  France,  though  sown  on  uplands,  have  produced  ilourishing 
.  plants,  which  bear  the  winter  of  Paris  witbout  injury."  (North  Amer.  Sul., 

r.p.42.) 

§  iv.  Prinus.     Chestnut  Oaks. 

Sed.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deigate,  dying  off  of  a  dirty  white,  or  of  a  yellowish 
orangc.  Bark  white,  rougn,  and  8<^y.  Fructification  annuaL  Cup  iro- 
bricate.    Nut  oblong,  generaUy  large. 

"t  13.  Q.  Pri^us  L.    The  Prinus,  or  ChestnuiJeaved,  Oak. 

ItUniifieatkm.  Lln.  8a  Pl.,  Uia ;  IVilld.  Sp.,  4.  p.  499. ;  Ait  Hort  Ktw.,5.  p.  290. ;  N.  Da  Hun.. 
7.  p.  164. ;  Micbz.  FL  Bor.  Anuir.,  SL  p.  196. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc  Leaves  oblone-oval,  more  or  less  pointed,  nearly  equall^ 
toothed.  Cup  somewhat  sady;  nut  ovate,  {MiAx.  Fl.  JBor.  Amer.,  u. 
p.  195.)  Trees,  varying  in  height  firom  20  ft.  to  90  ft. ;  and  one  of  the 
varieties  a  low  shrub.  In  the  climate  of  London  the  trees  grow  Ireely, 
and  promise  to  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  general  form,  they  are  as 
handsome  as  any  of  the  American  oaks ;  but  their  foliage  dies  off  with  very 
little  colour,  what  there  is  being  generally  of  a  whitish  or  brownish  yellow. 

Varietiei.  These  are  by  some  authors  treated  as  spedes ;  but  they  are  bo 
obviously  alike  in  their  leaves  and  bark  from  their  infancy  upwards,  tbat 
tbere  does  not  remain  a  single  doubt  in  our  minds  of  Uieir  being  only 
variedes.  However,  for  the  sdce  of  those  who  think  otherwise,  and  also  to 
mark  tbe  peculiarities  of  each  variety,  we  shall  give  the  identifications, 
synonymes,  and  descriptions  to  each. 

¥  Q.  P.  1  palhtrii  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii..p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  6., 
Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836;  Q.  P.  paliistris  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  L  p.  46. 
t.  8.,  our^.  1735.,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume ; 
Q.  Mnos  L.  Sp.  Pk,  1413.,  fViUd.  Sp.  Pt.,  p.  439.,  AU.  HorU 
Ktw.,  V.  p.  290.,  Pwnh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  633.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii. 
p.  164.,  Smith  in  Ree$'t  CycL,  No.  47. ;  Q.  castanetefbliis,  &c.,  Plui. 
Aim.,  309.,  Phyt.y  t.  54.,  Cat.  Carol.,  i.  1. 18.  The  Swarap  Chestnut 
Oak,  the  ChestDut  white  Oak ;  and,  near  Philadelphia,  the  white 
Oak. — Leaves  on  lon^ish  footstalks,  obovate.  Fruit  very  large.  Cup 
moderately  hollow,  distinctly  scaly.  (A.  Michx.)  This  tree,  accord- 
ing  to  the  youncer  Michaux,  is,  in  the  southem  states  of  North 
Apierica,  generally  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk, 
rising  clear  of  branches,  and  of  nearly  tbe  same  thickness  to  the 
height  of  50  ft. ;  then  spreading  into  a  broad  tufled  head ;  and 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  miyestic  trees  of 
the  American  forests.  The  leaves  of  Q.  P.  pal6stris  are  of  a  shhiing 
green  above,  and  whitish  and-somewhat  wnnkled  undemeath;  they 
have  rather  long  footstalks;  and  are  from  8  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and  from 
4  in.  to  5  in;  broad ;  obovate,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point. 
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Thej  are  «onewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  and  are  deeply  den- 
tated  with  blunt  lobe-like 
teeth  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.    The  acorns  are 
of  a  bright  dear  brown,^ 
oval,  and  lareer  than  those  j 
of  anyotherkindof  Amerip   < 
can  oak,  except  Q,  macro. 
c4rpa :  they  are  bome  on 
very  short  peduncles,  and 
are'  contained  in  shallow 
scaly  cups  :  they  aresweet, 
and    are   sometimes  pro- 
duced  in  great  abundance.    1 

donally  within  a  few  miles  of  Philadefphia ;  but  it  is  in  the  greatest 
abundancein  themaritime  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  Oeorsia,  and  East 
Florida.  It  grows  only  in  the  iarge  swamps  which  border  the  rivers, 
or  that  are  enclosed  in  the  forests,  and  **  always  in  spots  that  are  rarely 
inundated,  and  where  the  soU  is  loose,  deep,  constantly  cool,  and  luxu- 
riantlv  fertile."  (N.  Amer,  SyL)  In  the  Carolinas  and  Oeorgia,  it  is 
usuallj  accompanied  bv  (Timus  americ^a  and  U.  al^ta,  A&fn61ia 
grandifldra  and  M.  tripetala,  the  beech,  poplar,  hickory,  &c.''  ft  was 
the  first  of  the  chestnut  oaks  obscSrved  by  European  botanists, 
being  supposed  to  be  that  described  and  figured  by  Piukenet  in  1691, 
and  by  Catesby  in  1731.  There  appears,  however,  some  discre- 
pancy  between  their  descriptions ;  Plukenet  stating  that  his  oak  had 
red  vems  to  the  leaves,  which  Catesby  says  his  oak  had  not. '  It  waa 
introduced  before  1730,  as  it  was  induded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
nrdeDers  published  in  that  year  (see  p.  68.) ;  and  it  waa  one  of 
the  oaks  stated  by  Catesby  to  be,  in  his  time,  ^  growin^  at  Mr.  Fair- 
child'8."  There  are  trees  of  this  oak  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'8,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society'8  Oarden.  Tbe  wood  of  this  tree  is 
considered,  in  America,  to  be  mferior  to  that  of  Q,  ^ba,  Q.  obtusiloba, 
and  even  (2.  macroc&rpa,  though  it  b  superior  to  the  wood  of  the 
American  oaks  compnsed  in  the  division  Rubrse.  It  is  too  porous 
for  caskfl  to  contain  wine  or  spirituous  liquors ;  but  it  is  used  by 
wheelwrights,  and  for  other  works  which  require  strength  and  some 
durability.  '^  As  it  splits  in  a  straight  line,  and  may  be  divided  into 
fine  shreds,  it  is  chosen  by  the  negroes  for  baskets  and  brooms.'* 
As  posts  and  rails,  it  v^I  last  about  12  or  15  years,  which  is  one 
third  longer  than  the  wood  of  the  willow  oak  will  remain  unde- 
cayed,  when  applied  to  similar  purpoees.  In  Oeorgia,  tbe  wood  of 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  is  considered  to  make  the  best  fiieL  The 
acoms  are  extremely  sweet,  and,  in  the  American  woods,  are 
greedily  devoured  by  deer,  cows,  horses,  and  swine.  The  prindpal 
merit  of  the  tree,  however,  accordmg  to  the  younger  Michaux,  con- 
sists  in  its  noble  and  miyestic  appearance,  and  in  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  its  folii^. 
1t  Q.  P.  2  monticola  Michx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  7., 
and  ourjf^.  1736.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  4  P.  montlcola  Michx.fil. 
N.  Amer.  SvL,  i.  p.  49.  t.  9.,  Q.  montkaa,  Willd.  Sp.  PL\  iv.  p.  440., 
Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept.^  ii.  p.  634.,  N.  Du  Ham.,yti.  p.  165.,  SnM  in 
JReeis  CvcL,  No.  49.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Q.  PHnus  Smith  in  Abb. 
Int.  ofGeor.,  u.  p.  163.  t.  82.  The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak.  —  Leaves 
on  short  footstaiks,  rhomboid-oval.  Fruitrather  laree;  cup  top- 
shaped  and  rough ;  nui  oblong.  (Michx.)  The  beautiml  appearance 
of  tnis  tree,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  *'  when  growine  in  a 
fertile  soil,  is  owing  equally  to  the  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the 
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hixuriance  of  its  foliage."  It 
18  sometimes  found  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  about  3ft.  in 
diameter;  but,  as  it  generall^ 
grows  in  poor  rocky  soil,  it 
very  seldom  attains  these  di'* 
mensions.  In  open  elevated 
.  situations,  it  spreads  widely, 
and  forms  a  h^  like  tbat  of  ^* 
an  apple  tree.  The  bark  on 
old  trees  is  hard,  thick,  and 
deeply  furrowed;  and  the 
outer  bark  is  equallygood  for 
tanning  as  the  inner  bark. 
The  wood  is  reddish,  like  that 

of  the  white  oak;  and,  thou^  its  pores  are  more  open,  its  spedfic 

gravity  b  greater,  a  piece  of  its  wood  sinking  in  water,  while  a  piece 

of  the  same  size  of  Q,  &Iba  will  swim.    The  leaves,  in  America,  are 

5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  and  3in.  or  4in.  broad;  oval,  and  uniformW  den- 

tate,  with  the  teeth  more  regular,  but  less  acute,  than  those  of  Q.  P> 

paldistris ;  the  leaf  terminating  in  a  point.  When  beginning  to  unfbld 

in  spring,  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  and  they 

fippear  somewhat  wrinkled ;  but,  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  per- 

fectlv  ^labrous,  smooth,  and  of  a  delicate  texture.    The  petiole, 

which  18  rather  short,  is  yellow,  and  the  colour  becomes  hrighter 

and  more  conspicuous  in  auturon.     The  acoms  are  long,  of  an 

oblong-oval  shape :  they  are  produced  in  pairs,  on  a  short  peduncle, 

and  are  enveloped  for  about  one  third  of  tbeir  length  in  pear-shaped 

cups,  covered  with  loose  scales.    They  are  sweet,  and  of  a  clear 

light  brown  colour.    This  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Bfichaux, 

is  not  one  of  those  which  grow  promiscuously  with  other  trees  in 

forests ;  but  it  is  found  in  small  patches,  in  particular  habitats,  only 

on  high  grounds,  thickly  strewed  with  stones,  or  covered  with  rocks. 

**  Thus  it  is  oflen  seen  on  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  Hudson, 

and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  still  more  frequently  on 

the  AUe^hanies,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia."    On  these  moun- 

tains,  it  is  sometimes  found  where  the  soil  is  so  meagre,  that  the 

trees  do  not  exceed  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  in  height,  and  their  trunks  8in. 

or  10  in.  in  diaroeter.     In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Marjrland, 

this  species  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  chestnut  oak ;  while  on 

the  banks  of  the  Hudson  it  is  called  the  rock  oak;  and  the  younger 

Michaux,  combinii^  the  two  naroes,  calls  it  the  rock  chestnut  oak. 

It  was  introduced  in  1800;  and  there  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 

Society'8  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s.    The  wood,  though 

too  porous  to  be  used  as  staves  for  casks  to  contain  spirituous 

liquors,  is  esteemed,  in  New  York,  next  to  that  of  the  white  oak  for 

the  construction  of  ships.    It  is  eroployed  for  the  knees  and  frames ; 

pieces  adapted  for  wbich  are  rarely  to  be  obtained  from  the  white 

oak ;  while  the  rock  chestnut  oak,  "  growing  up,"  as  Michaux  says, 

**in  a  continual  controversv  with  the  winds,*'  produces  a  great 

nurober  of  twisted  and  crooked  branches,  or  large  limbs,  penectly 

well  adapted  for  the  purpose.     It  is  also  considered  superior  to  anv 

other  s^ies,  except  the  live  oak,  for  fuel.   The  bark,  at  New  York 

and  in  Pennsvlvania,  is  esteemed  the  best  for  tanning ;  but  on\f  that 

of  the  secondary  branches,  and  of  the  truuks  of  young  trees,  is  em- 

ploved.    Michaux  suggests  that  the  tree  might  grow  in  exposed 

rock^  places  in  Europe,  where  the  acorns  might  be  dropped  in 

crevices  in  the  rocks,  or  planted  in  barren  places,  where  tne  soil 

appears  incapabie  of  other  cultivation. 
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t  Q.  P.  3  acummdta  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  u,  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  8.» 

and  our^.  1737.;    Q.  P.  acumiii4ta  Michjt.JU.  N.  Amer.SyL,  i. 

p.  51. 1. 10.;  Q.  Ctoanea  WUld.  Sp.  Pi.,  iy.  p.441.,  Purth  Fl.  Amer. 

Sepi.^  ii.  p.  684.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  ?ii. 

p.  167.,  Smiih  in  Reeii  CycL,  N.  51., 

Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The  yellow 

Oak.  —  Leaves  on   long  footstalks; 

obtuse  at  the  base,  shaqply  serrated. 

Fruit  of  moderate  size ;  cup  hemi* 

spherical.  (Michx.)  Theyellowoak, 

according  to  the  younger  Michaux, 

is   a  fiistigiate-growinff   tree,   from 

70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,and  with  a  trunk 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter.    The  bark  is 

whitish,  veiT  slightly  furrowed,  and 

sometimes  diyided  into  pUtes.    The 

wood  is  yellowish;  but  the  tint  is 

not  sufficiently  brigfat  to  entitle  it 

to  rank  among  the  omamental  woods.    The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 

obtuse  at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  regularly  toothed, 

of  a  li^ht  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath.    The  acoms  are  small, 

roundish-ovate,  and  contained  in  shallow  sligfatly  scaly  cups :  they 

are  considered  sweeter  than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  oak  in  the 

United  States.    It  is  generally  found  m  the  middle  and  westera 

states,  takinff  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  for  its  northera  boundary, 
and  those  of  the  Savannah  for  its  southem.  It  is,  however,  very 
thinly  disseminated,  and  is  firequently  lost  sight  of  for  several  days' 
jouraey,  even  in  those  states  where  it  is  most  plentiAil.    From  its 

comparative  rareness,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  any 
uses  in  the  arts;  and  Michaux  says  that  the  pores  in  its  wood  are 
so  irregularly  disposed,  and  so  numerous,  tfaat  the  wood  would  pro- 
babiy  possess  very  litdb  of  either  strength  or  durability.    The  tree 
is,  however,  very  oraamental  from  its  beautiilil  foliage,  and  fastigiate 
faabit  of  erowth.    It  was  introduced  in  1822;  and  there  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddi£es's. 
f  Q.  P.4ipumila  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer., ii p.  196.,  Quer., No. 5. 1 9. f.  1.; 
Q.  P.  Chhquapin  Michx.  fil.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  65.  t.  10.,  N.  Amer.  Syl., 
i.  p.  55.  1. 11.,  and  our  j^  1738.;  Q.  CMnquapin  Pursfa  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept.,  il  p.  634.,  Smitfa  in  Rees^s  CycL,  No. 
48.;  Q.  prinoldes  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  440.,  j 
N.  Du  Ham.y  viL  p.  166.    Tfae  Cfaiaquapin,  J 
or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  Oak.  -*-  Leaves  on  shortish 
petioles ;  somewhat  lanceolate ;  giaucous  be-  ^ 
neath.  (Michx.)    The  dwarf  chestnut  oak  is  fl 
one  of  the  smallest  of  tfae  genus,  as,  according  ^ 
to  tfae  younger  Micfaaux,  it  rarely  exceeds 
30  in.  in  heigfat ;  tfaough  Pursfa  says  it  grows  to 
tfae  faeight  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  The  leaves  are  oval- 
acuminate,  regularly,  but  not  deeply,  dentated, 
of  a  light  green  above,  and  wfaitish  beneatfa. 
Tfae  acoras  are  enclosed,  for  about  one  tfaird  of 
tfaeir  lengtfa,  in  scaly  sessiie  cups :  tfaey  are  of  ^'^ 

tfae  middle  size^somewfaat  elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  botfa  ends, 
and  very  sweet.  Nature  seems  to  faave  sougfat  to  compensate  for  tfae 
diminutive  size  of  Uiis  sfarab  by  tfae  abundance  of  its  miit :  tfae  stem, 
wfaicfa  is  sometimes  no  bigger  tfaan  a  quill,  is  stretcfaed  at  full  lengtfa 
upon  tfae  ground  by  tfae  weigfat  of  its  tfaickly  clustering  acorns. 
{N.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  56.)  Tfais  sfarab  grows  most  abundantly  in  tbe 
nortbern  and  midale  states  of  Nortfa  America,  and  is  usualiy  found 
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in  particular  districts  of  ▼erj  poor  soil,  where,  aione  or  miii^ed 
with  the  bear  oak  (Q.  Banisteri),  it  sometimes  covers  tracts  of  more 
than  100  acres  inextent.     It  was  introduced  in  182S;  but  is  rardy 
to  be  met  with  in  plantations.     Pursh  states  that  it  is  higfaly  oma^ 
mental  when  in  full  bloom;  and  Michaux  observes  that  it  mij^t 
probably  be  cultivated  along  with  Q.  Banisteri  for  its  fhiit,  which, 
as  before  observed,  is  very  sweet.    From  the  small  size  of  the  plant,. 
this  variety  is  well  deserving  of  culture  for  suburban  or  small 
villa  gurdens,  and  miniature  arboretums. 
t  Q.  P.  5  tomerUdsa  AGchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  9. 
f.  2.;  Q.  P.  discolor  JJficAx.  Jil.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  46.  t.  6.,  N.  Amer.  Syi., 
i.  p.  43.  t.  7.,  and  our  J!g.  1739.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Q.  bicolor 
Wm.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  440.,  Purth  Fi. 
Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  633.,  N.  Du  Ham.^ 
vii.  p.  165.,  Smith  in  Reei»  CycL^  No. 
5d.;  Q.Micha6xtNutt.  TheSwamp 
white  Oak.-^Leave8  almost  sesiile, 
obtusely    oval,    bluntly    toothed; 
downy    beneath.    (Michx.^     The 
swamp  white  oak,  in  Amenca,  savs 
the  younger  Michaux,  is  a  beautimi 
tree,  more  than  70  ft.  high,  of  a 
vigoroos  habit  of  growth,  and  with 
luxuriant  foliage.    The  leaves  are 
from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  and  4  in.  ^ 
broad;    entire  towards   the  base, 
which  is  attenuated    and    wedge» 
shaped;   but  dilated  and  coarsely 
tootbed  for  two  thirds  of  their  length. 

The  tree  is  distinguished,  when  fuU  grown,  by  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  its  leaves,  which  are  on  the  under  side  silky,  and 
and  of  a  silvery  whiteness;  while  thi  upper  side  is  smooth,  and  of  a 
bright  green.  It  was  from  this  strikinff  contrast  that  Dr.  Miihlen- 
berg  gave  tbis  tree  the  spedfic  naroe  of  dfscolor.  The  aooms  are 
sweet,  but  seldom  abundant;  they  are  long,  of  a  clear  chestnut 
brown,  and  contained  in  rather  shallow  sody  cups,  edged  with 
short  slender  filaments.  These  cups  are  "  more  downy  within  than 
those  of  any  other  oak;"  and  th^are  bome  in  pairs,  on  pedundes  . 
of  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length.  The  bark  is  scaly,  and  of  a  ereenish 
white.  With  the  excepdon  of  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the  mari- 
time  parts  of  the  southem  provinces,' Michaux  informs  us  that  this 
oak  is  diffiised  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  **  In 
comparison,  however,  with  several  other  species,  it  is  not  common, 
bdng  fbund  only  on  the  edges  of  swamps,  and  in  wet  places  exposed 
to  inundations,and  not  in  the  forests  at  laree.'*  It  generally  grows  in 
company  with  Q.  palustris,  iTcer  rikbmm,  N^ssa  aquatica,  aiul  Ci^rya 
&lba;  and,  in  British  plantations,  would  thrive  in  the  same  situations 
as  the  alder  and  poplar.  This  spedes  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered  by  the  elcler  Michaux,  who  has  figured  a  leaf  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Q.  P.  toment^;  but  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain  is  uncertain,  though,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be  about  the 
same  time  as  Q.  P.  monticola,  viz.  in  1800.  The  wood  is  strong, 
elastic,  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  white  oak.  In  fuU-^wn  trees, 
the  grain  is  fine  and  close,  and  the  pores  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye :  it  splits  easily,  and  in  a  straight  line ;  and,  according  to  Michaux, 
it  is  esteemed  next  in  quaiity  to  the  American  white  oak,  though, 
from  its  rareness,  it  is  but  seldom  employed  for  economical  pur- 
poses.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  spedes  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges^s,  and  one  in  the  Horticultural  8odety*8  Garden,  under 
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the  name  of  Q.  blcolor^  of  which  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last 
Volume  is  a  portrait. 

$  V.  Mubrie.     Red  American  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deeply  lobed,  sinuated,  multifid,  and  mucronated..  Bark 
dark,  and  not  scaling  oft.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  with  a  per- 
sistent  stvle.  Cup  imbricate,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nut.  Trees,  varying 
from  80  tt.  ot  dO  fl.  to  15  (t.  or  20  ft.  m  height ;  remarkable  for  the  bright 
red,  deep  scarlet,  or  dark  purple,  of  their  fouafe,  when  it  dies  off  in  autumn. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  kinds  in  this  section  might  be  reduced  to  twoor  three 
species ;  but,  as  they  come  up  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  have  considered 
it  more  convenient  for  the  cuitivator  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  The  har- 
diest  and  most  rapid-erowin^,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elegant  and 
omamental,  tree  of  the  section  is  Q.  paKistris,  which,  with  its  spreading 
drooping  branches,  and  its  straight  erect  trunk  and  spiry  top,  is,  mdepen- 
dently  of  its  lively  scarlet,  orange,  and  red  colours  in  spring  and  autumn,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  graceful  of  all  oaks,  either  European  or  American. 

t  H.  Q.  RU^BRA  L.    The  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

Ident^eation.  Un.  Sp.  PL,  141& ;  WiUd.  8p.  PL.  i.  p.  445. ;  Alt.  Hort  Kew.,  5.  jw  S91 ;  Punh 
FL  Amer.  Sept.  2.  p.  690. j  Michx.  Quer.,  Na  SO. ;  SmiUi  in  Abb.  lDt.,9.  p.  105.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 
p.  17a ;  Smith  in  Ree«'t  Cycl.,  Na  60. 

SMmm^me.    Q.  fi^scuH  diTifuri,  &a,  Plmk.  Pkut.,  t  54^  f.  4. 

Bnrrwringi.  Pluk.  Phjt,  t  54.  f.  4. ;  liichx.  Quer..  t  S5, 96L ;  Nortb  Amer.  SyL,  8.  t  28. ;  our^t. 
1740.  to  1744. ;  aod  the  platet  of  thif  fpecieB  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  sinuated,  on  long  stalks ;  lobes  acute 

sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.       Calyx  of  the  fruit  flat  undemeath. 

Nut  G«rate.  (  Willd.)  A  tree  80  fl.  or  90  h.  in  height.  Introduced  in  1739. 
Varieties.    Aiton,  in  the  Hortus  KewetuiSy  2d  ed.,  mentions  two  varieties :  Q. 

rikbra  latifi^lia,  the  champion  oak,  which  is  the  Q.  rikbra  of  Linnseus ;  and  Q. 

riibn,  montana,  the  mountain  red  oak. 

Description,  ^c.  The  red  oak  is,  in  America,  a  tall  widely  spreading  tree, 
frequently  more  than  80  h.  high,  and  with  a  trunk  3  f^.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  bark  is  comparatively  smooth,  of  a  dark  colour,  very  thick;  and,  though  in 
old  trees  it  cracks,  vet  it  never  scales  offas  in  the  sections  Aibaeaad  Prinus. 
The  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained ;  and  its  pores  are  oflen  so  large  as 
to  adniit  the  entrance  of  a  hair.  The  leaves,  when  they  first  come  out  in  spring, 
are  of  a  fine  sulphur  colour ;  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  smooth  and 
shining  on  both  sides,  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and  sometimes  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base,  especially  on  oid  trees ;  and,  before  they  fall,  they  tum  of  a 
deep  purplish  red.    According  to  the  younger  Michaux,  the  leaves  on  old 


trees  oflen  nearly  resemble  those  of  Q.  falckta.      The  leaves  of  Q.  falcf^ta 
are,  however,  always  downy  beneath ;  while  those  of  Q,  rubra  are  smooth. 
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The  leaves  of  Q,  rubra  die  offof  a  more  purplish  red  than  those  of  most  of 
the  other  kinds  in  this  sectioD  ;  but  they  often  become  yellow  before  they  falL 
They  vary  much  in  shape,  from  the  age  of  die  plant,  or  the  soil  and  situation 
in  which  it  has  grown.  2flg.  1740.,  copied  firom  the  elder  Michaux*s  Huttnre 
des  Chenes,  shows  the  leaves  of  a  seedling  a  year  old;^.  1741.,  from  the 
same  work,  those  of  a  tree  bearin^  acorns;^.  1742.  shows  several  leaves 
gathered  from  trees  in  Eneknd  of  four  or  five  years'  growth;  Jig,  1743.  is 
drawn  from  a  speciraen  tfucen  fi^om  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden ;  and^.  1744.  is  a  leaf  fi*om  thesplendid  fiiU-grown  tree  in  the  FuUiam 
Nursery,  of  which  there  is  a  portrait  in 
our  last  Volume.  By  comparing  the 
plates  of  the  trees  of  this  species  in 


our  last  Voiume,  it  will  be  seen  how 
exceedingly  the  leaves  vary.  The 
acoms  are  sessile,  or  on  very  short 

peduncles ;  they  are  laige,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  they  are 
rounded  at  the  summit^  and  compressed  at  the  base;  and  they  are  contained  in 
flat  very  shallow  cups,  covered  with  narrow  compact  scales.  The  red  oak  is 
one  of  the  most  common  species  in  Canada,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  part  of  Philadelphia, 
and  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  0. 
coccinea  and  Q.  tinctdria;  but  it  is  rauch  less  coraraon  in  the  raore  southem 
states,  its  perfect  developeraent  requiring  a  cool  cliraate  and  a  fertile  soiL 
The  red  oak  was  introduced  into  France  about  1740,and  was  first  planted 
on  the  estate  of  Du  Harael,  at  Pittriviers.  In  England,  the  first  notice  that 
we  find  of  the  red  oak  is,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739.    Since 
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that  tjme  it  has,  perhaps,  been  more  generally  planted  tban  any  other  of  the 

American  oaks,  thougb  full-grown  specimens  of  it  are  not  very  numerous. 

The  largest  which  we  know  of  near  London,  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is  57  ft. 

bigh ;  and  the  largest  in  Englan j  is  at  Stratbfieldsaye,  where  it  is  100  ft.  high. 

Several  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  particularly  one  at  Purser*» 

Cross  whichis  upwards  of  40ft.  bigh,  ripen  acoms,  from  which  voung  plants 

have  been  raised.    The  wood  is  so  coarse  and  porous  as  to  be  ofscarceiy  any 

use  in  the  arts.  It  is,  however,  eroployed  in  America  for  the  staves  of  flour  and 

sugar  casks,  or  .to  contain 

anykindofdrygoods.   The 

bark  contains  a  large  pro- 

portion  of  tannin,  and  is 

very  extensivelv  used    by 

tanners     in     the     United 

States.     The   acoms    are 

voraciously  eaten  by  wild 

animals,  and  also  by  the 

cows,  hor8es,and  swine  that 

are  ailowed  to  range  in  the 

woods  after  the  hert>age  has 

pcrished.  Plapflio  (Th^la) 

Fav6niu*  Abb.  and  Smith,  t. 

14.,  and  our^.  1745.,  the 

brown  hair-streak  butterfly, 

feeds  on  the  leavea  of  this 

spedes. 

StaiMct.  In  the  enTirona  of  London,  al  Syon,  it  Is  57  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft., 
and  oT  the  bead  55  ft. ;  in  the  Fulham  Nurwry,  and  at  Purwr>i  Ctom,  It  it  40ft  high.  There  are 
▼arious  other  trees  of  nearly  similar  dimensioni ;  but  as.  from  the  deacription  sent  to  uf ,  we  hare 
been  unable  to  determine  Wbether  the  tree 
Inwrted  tbem  under  tbe  itatistics  of  eitber  si 
100 ft.  high,  with  a  trunlc  3 ft.  6in.  in  diameter 
the  riTer  Loddon  :  in  Wiltahire,  at  Longleat, 
trunk  S  ft.  S  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  54 ft. :  in 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  45 
90  ft.  bieh,  with  a  trunk  6  in.  in  dUmeter.  In 
tbe  bead  &  ft. :  in  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  C< 
of  the  head  SOft.  In  France,  at  Rambouil 
from  40ft  to  eOft.  \n  heigbt,  both  of  O.  rtibi 
Boec  mentioos  a  superb  tree  at  the  Petit  Tr 
procure  the  dimentiona.  In  Brittany.  at  Bai 
90 years  oM,  it  is  40ft.  high,  wiUi  a  trunk  4 fl 
it  is  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  6in.  In  dianu 
old,  it  is  25ft.  high  j  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  lOi 
the  Botanic  Oaiden,  50  years  old,  it  is  60  ft.  bii 
88  ft.  InItalT,inLombani7.atMonra,S4  7ee 
6  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  S4  ft. 

t  15.  Q.  cocci^NEA   fVilld.    The  scarlet  Oak. 

Uemifieaikm.  Wang.  Font.,  p.  44. :  Miehz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  n.  IS9L ;  WUkL  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  446.  ( 
Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  5u  p.  S9S. :  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  SL  p.63a :  Micbz.  Quer.,  Na  18.;  N.  DuHam., 
7.  p.  171.  i  Smitb  in  Rees>s  CrcL,  Na  6L 

«MMMyM«.    G.  r&bra  '  '"      '  '    '      — 


s  CtcL, 

fi  JUL,  ed.  1.,  S.  p. 

Forst.  t  9. ;  Mich; 


».367. 


Bmgraviags.    Wang.  t^orst.'  t  9. ;  "Michx.  Quer.,  t  31.  561 ;  N.  Amer.  SjL,  1. 1.  S5. ;  our  flgt.  1746, 
1747,  and  174& ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Ust  Volume. 

S^ec,  Char,  Sfc.  Leaves  smoothy  oblong,  deeplv  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 
stalks ;  lobes  divaricated,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of 
the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the  nut.  (Willd.)  A  tree,  80 ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1691. 

DetcnpUon^  ^c.  The  scarlet  oak  is,  in  America,  a  tree  of  more  than  80  h, 
hkh,  with  a  trunk  3ft;.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tree  is  of  a  more  riind  habit 
of  growth  than  Q.  rikbra,  the  branches  of  which  are  very  flexible.  The  bark 
is  oark-coloured,  entire,  and  very  thick ;  and  the  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse- 
grained,  with  very  open  pores.  The  leaves,  which  have  long  petioles,  are 
of  a  beautiful  green,  shining  on  both  sides ;  and,  on  old  trees,  laciniated  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  having  usually  four  deep  sinuses  on  each  side,  very 
broad  at  bottom.    The  leaves  b^n  to  change  witn  the  first  cold,  and,  af^er 
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several  successive  frosts,  turn  to  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
instead  of  tbe  dull  red  of  those  of  Q.  rikbra.    These 

leaves  di£fer  very  greatly 

in  shape  at  different  stages 

in  the  growth  of  the  tree.  ^ 
^  When  quite  young,  thev^ 
W  are  scarcely  lobed  at  bA, 
^  as  may  be  seen  by  Jig, 

1746.,  which  is  taken  mm 

Michaux*s     Histoire    des  ( 

Chenes,  and  represents  a 

seedlin^  a  vear  old.  Fig, 
r  1747.  is  aleaf  taken  from 
'  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's    Garden ;     and 

J!g,  1 748.,  a  sprig  and  acom 

from  an  old  tree  copied 

from  Michaux.      Amidst 

all  the  varieties,  however, 

in  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of 
the  scarlet  oak,  it  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Q.  riibra  by  the 
difierent  hue  which  it  assumes  in  autumn ;  the  colour  of  Q.  cocdnea  being 
aiways  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellowish  red,  of  more  or  less  intensity ;  and  that  of 
Q.  rubra  a  dull  crimson,  or  purplish 
red.    The  leaf  is  also  larger,  and  the 
indentations  in  old  leaves  rounder. 
The   acoms  are   large,  somewhat 
elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  both 
ends,  and  half-covered  with  scaly 
top-shaped  cups.    As  the  fruit  of 
this  tree  varies  in  size  with  the  « 
auality  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  firom  that  of  Q.  tinc- 
t6ria :  the  only  constant  difference 
is,  that  the  kemel  of  the  nut  is 
always  yellowish  in  Q.  tinctdria,  and  ' 
aiways  white  in  Q.  coccinea.    The 
difierence  between  the  scarlet  oak 
and  the  red  oak  appears  to  be  about 
as  great  as  that  which  exists  between 

two  verv  distinct  varieties  of  apple  and  pear:  for  example,  the  nonpareil  and 
the  golden  pippin,  or  the  jargonelle  and  the  summer  bergamot.  Tnese  oaks 
are  not,  however,  on  that  account  the  less  worthy  of  being  kept  quite  distinct ; 
for  it  must  always  be  recollected,  that  some  |Of  the  finest  plants  in  every  de- 
partment  of  culture  are  the  varieties  of  spedes,  and  not  the  spedes  themselves. 
The  scarlet  oak,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  in  Europe  ^enerally,  may  be 
considered  as  of  equal  hardiness  and  rapidity  of  growtn  with  the  red  oak. 
The  largest  tree  of^  it  which  we  have  seen,  and  know  to  be  certainly  of  the 
scarlet  oak,  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is  77  h.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  f^.  9  in.  in 
diameter. 

Oeographi/,  Histoiy,  ^c.  The  scarlet  oak,  says  the  yonnger  Michaux,  is  first 
seen  in  the  vidnity  of  Boston ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  Kew  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  the  northera 
states,  it  is  often  confounded  with  Q,  rubra,  and  in  those  of  the  south  with  Q, 
falc^ta.  The  scarlet  oak  was  one  of  those  discovered  by  Banister,  and  included 
in  his  catalogue  dated  1680.  It  was  probably  sent  here  by  him  to  his  patron» 
Bishop  Compton  Tsee  p.  44.) ;  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  Hortus  Kewenmy 
that  there  was  a  plant  of  it  in  the  bishop^s  earden  in  1691.  It  was,  at  first,  sup- 
posed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Q.  rdbra,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  firet 
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edition  of  the  Hcrtui  Kewennt  (vL  p.  357.).  WaneeDheiin  waa  the  firat  author 
who  distinffuished  tt  aa  a  species.  It  was  one  of  ttie  plants  sent  to  France  by 
the  elder  Michaux  in  1786,  andformedpart  of  the  phiiitationB  at  Rambouiliet ; 
where,  we  are  informed  by  the  younger  Michaux,  tnere  was  a  tree  of  it  which, 
about  1819,  was  45  ft.  higfa.  (See  p.  141.) 

Propertiet  and  U»et,  The  wooa  of  the  scarlet  oak  is  of  very  little  value  in 
the  arts,  and  it  makes  vc^  poor  fuel.  It  decays  rapidly,  and  is  too  porous  to 
contain  wine  or  spirits.  Tbejprincipal  use  made  of  it  in  America  is  for  staves  to 
make  casks  for  dryr  goods.  The  ban:  is  employed  in  tanning,but  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  Q.  riibra.  This  tree  produces  saUs,  which,  in  America,  are  applied 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  European  galls  of  commerce.  In  landscape-gar- 
dening,  the  scarlet  oak,  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  this  section,  is  parti- 
cularly  adapted  for  planting  in  the  margins  of  woods  or  groves  on  a  flat^  sur- 
(ace ;  or  for  scattenn^  in  irr^ular  masses  throughout  a  wood  on  a  decliYity, 
the  sur&ce  of  which  is  seen  m>m  below.  For  small  groups  near  the  eye  it  is 
also  well  adapted;  thougfa  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  young  trees  must  be 
acknowledgea  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Q-  riibra  and  Q.  falcata.  The  long 
footstaiks  of  the  leaves,  and  tfae^absence  of  deep  sinuosities  in  the  leaves  of 
young  trees,  give,  with  reference  to  picturesque  effect,  Q.  coccfnea  the  same 
relation  to  Q.  rdbra  that  Q«  sessilifldra  faas  to  Q.  peduncul&ta. 

aUMitiet.    In  the  enTiroiu  of  Loodon,  at  Byoa,  77  ft.  hlgh,  the  dluneCer  of  the  trunk  8  fl.  0  In., 

__.  ^  .V-  v_^  ^.  ^      ^  «r .  u ^   oo  _-^  planted,  it  i«  fiOft.  hi«h,  the  diameter  of 

liire,  at  BTstoek  Pirk,  £2  yean  pUnted,  it  le 
[t  high,  dUmeter  ofthe  tnink  3ft.  4  in.,  and 
,  15  reart  pUnted,  it  i«  flOft.  high  ;  at  Mam. 
ome  leaves  of  thli  tree  which  were  tent  to  ua 
at  St  Annl  HiU,  50  yean  pUnted,  it  i«  56  ft. 
I  ft. ;  at  Oakham,  iS  yeari pianted,  R  is  eOft. 
:  In  Sumez,  at  Kidbrooke,  S5  yeari  planted,  it 
if  the  head  16  ft.:  in  Wilublre,  at  Waidoor 
B  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. ;  at  Long. 
in.,  and  of  tne  hcad  77  ft. :  ii»  Hertfordthire, 
imeter  of  the  head  80  ft. :  in  Lancafhire,  at 
liameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  tbe  head 

planti  * "'^     *     "  r  of  the 

re.  al  Bd,  It  It 

of  th  0  yeaza 

a,».^, .. .-  ^ ,.., . ;  «nd  t  ii  40  ft. 

bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft. :  in  WorccMertbire,  at  C  ft.higb, 

tbedUmeterofthetrunk8ft.,andofthebeadaOft.:inYork  pUnted, 

It  U  88  ft.  hlgh,  the  dUmeter  of  the  tnink  9  in.,  and  of  the  hea  lowden, 

10  yean  flrom  the  acom,  it  is  from  14ft.  to  16ft  high,  the dUi  d  of  tbe 

headllft.    In  ScoUand,  in  Rots.shlre,  at  Braban  Caitle,  It  i  le  trunk 

1  ft.  8  ia,  and  of  tbe  head  30 ft.    In  Oermany,  in  CaiMl,  at  W  ft.  higb. 

In  Auftria,  at  Vienna,  in  Roeentbal*!  Nurtery,  17  yean  olc  r  of  the 

tnink  11  in..  and  of  the  bead  83  ft.    In  France,  at  Ramboui  In  Lom. 

bardy,  at  Monxa,  16  jem  pUnted,  It  U  16ft.  higb,  the  d  I  of  tbe 

beadlOft. 

t  16.  Q.  AM Bi^ouA  WUld.    Tfae  ambiguous,  or  grey,  Oak. 

liemMoaikm.    Mkhz.  Aitx,  8.  pi  18^;  North  Amer.  8yL,  1.  p.  9a ;  Punh  Fl.  Amar.  Sept,  8. 
p.  raO.,  not  Humboidt 

.    Q.  borelilU  iMa.  N.  Amer.  SmL,  L  p.  9a 

r«.    Mlobx.  Axto.,  t  91,  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1 1 9S.  i  oax  Jlg.  1740.  {  and  the  pUte  of  thU  trae 

lit  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Leaves  sinuatedy  elabrous»  acute  at  the  base ;  sinuses  some- 
what  acute.  Cup  somewbat  sfaield-sfaaped.  Nut  roundisfa-ovate.  (Michx,) 
A  tree,  varying  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  faigh.    Introduced  in  1800. 

DetcripHon^  ^c,  Tfae  ffrej  oak,  accordmg  to  tfae  younffer  Micfaaux,  foilDs,  in 
Americay  a  tree  from  40  it.  to  60ft;.  faigfa,  and  with  a  trumc  1  ft.  6in.  in  diameter. 
It  bears  a  close  analog^  to  the  red  odL  in  its  foliage,  and  to  the  scarlet  oak 
tn  its  firuit ;  whence  Michaux  has  given  it  the  specific  name  of  ambfgua.  It 
has  also  anotfaer  peculiarit^»  in  blossoming  every  year,  tfaougfa  it  takes  two, 
tfaree,  and,  in  y&^  cold  climates»  four  years  to  mature  its  fruit.  Tfae  leaves 
are  hurge,  smootfa,  and  deeply  sinuated ;  tfae  indentations  liemg  sfaarper  and 
more  angidar  tfaan  tfaose  of  the  ieaves  of  Q,  coccfnea.  The  acoms  are  of 
tfae  middle  size»  rounded  at  the  end,  and  contained  in  scaly  top-shaped  cups. 
The  grepr  oak  is  found  farther  north  than  any  otfaer  American  species.  Tlie 
elder  Micfaaux  found  it  on  tfae  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,  in  n.  lat.  47^  50^. 
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Under  that  parallel,  aDd  at  Hali&x,  in  Nova  Scoda,  it  is  onlj  40  ft.  higfa  $ 
but  it  increases  in  size  as  it  eets  farther  south,  till,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  it  often  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  It  was  first  described  by  the 
jrounger  Michaux,  and  was  introduced  into  En^land  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser, 
m  1800.  From  its  geographical  range,  it  is  evidently  fitter  for  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  than  dther  the  precemns  or  following  sorts.  Plants,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  grow  vigorously ;  and,  from  their  verv  large  foliage, 
aii£e  a  fine  appearance,  even  when  young.  This  kind  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Q,  ambfgua  of  Humboldt,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  a  totallv 
different  plant  (see  App.  viii.  Mexican  Oakt) ;  nor  with  a  tree  marked  (in  1836) 
Q^  ambfgua  in  the  Horticultural  Society*»  Garden,  which  is  intermediate  b^ 
tween  §.  sessiliflora  and  Q.  pedunculata,  and  may  be  called  Q,,  226bur  an»- 
bfguum,  as  this  may  be  called  Q,  ri^bra  ambfgua.  There  are  trees  of  the  true 
North  American  kind  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden,  of  one  of  which 
the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last  Yolume  is  a  portrait.  The  wood  is  as 
coarse  and  open  in  its  pores  as  that  of  the  red  oak ;  but  it  is  stronger  and 
more  durable ;  and,  though  unfit  for  wine  casks,  it  is  somedmes  emploved^ 
in  Canada,  for  the  knees  of  schooners,  and  other  small  vessels,  and  by 
wheelwrights.  As  a  tree  to  introduoe  occasionally  in  hangin^  woods  in  che 
Hi^hlands  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  British  oak,  no  species  can  be  more 
desu^able  than  Q,  ambfgua. 

"t  \1,  Q,  falgaVa  Michx,    The  sickle-shaped,  or  Spamth^  Oak. 

Ideutifhaikm,    Michx.  Quer.,  No.  16.;  Ponh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  eSl. ;  N.  Du  Hain.,7.  p.  1091; 

Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
ti^nofi^meM.    Q.  diicolor  Ait.  Hort.  Keto.,  ed.  I^  &  p.  358. ;  Q.  elongjtta  WQId.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  444i, 

Aii.  Hort.  Ktw.,  ed.  2.,  &  p.  891.,  SmUk  in  Bee$*s  C^.,  No.  57. ;  QriTrSta  Lodd.  Cut.,  Iffl6;  Q. 

Guneftto  Wang.i    O.  tillo&a  Wiiid.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  44&,   Mick*.  itMer.,  14u  No.  26.;   O.  cundLU 

WttngfPorst.}  the  downy.lettved  Oak. 
Bngravingi.    Biichx.  Quer.,  t  S8. ;  N.  Amer.  8yL,  1. 1 2SL ;  and  ourj^.  1750.  and  175L 

^S^per.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  downy  beneath,  sinuated,  with  three  or  more  som»- 
what  falcate  bristle-pointed  lobes ;  the  terminal  one  elongated  and  jagsed. 
Calyx  hemisphericaL  {WiM,)  A  tree,  varving  from  30ft  to  80fi.  ^rii. 
Introduced,  under  the  name  of  Q,  elongkta,  in  1763 ;  and  again,  under  tfaat 
of  a.  trf  loba,  in  1800. 

Descripiiony  ^c,  This  oak  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  from  the  great  differ- 
«ence  which  exists  in  its  leaves  and  genend  appearance,  in  different  climates. 
This  difference  is  so  extraordinary,  that  nearly  all  the  botanists'  who  have 
written  on  the  American  oaks  have  supposed  it  to  be  two  species.  In  the  south» 
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ern  states,  it  forms  a  noble  tree,  80  ft.  high,  with  ^  **  '^'^ 

a  trunk  4(1.  or  5fl.  in  dianieter;  while  in  New 

Jersey  the  tree  is  never  above  30  ft.  high,  with 

a  trunk  only  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick.    The  bark  is 

thick,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed;  and  the 

wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  with  open 

pores,  like  that  of  the  red  oak.    The  leaves  are 

also  extremely  difierent :  on  the  trees  in  the 

south,  they  are  falcate,like  those  in^.  1750., 

copied  firom  the  plate  of  this  tree  m  the  North 

American  Svlva^  i.  t.  23.    In  New  Jersey,  the 

leaves  are  tnree-lobed  (like  those  shown  m^. 

1751.,  ftom  the  Histoire  des  Chenes),  except  a 

few  on  the  summit,  which  are  slightly  falcated. 

Oenerally,  the  lower  branches  of  all  trees  of 

this  species,  growing  in  moist  and  shaded  situations,  hav&their  leaves  trilobed ; 

while  those  on  the  upper  branches  are  falcated,  with  their  lobes  even  more 

arched  tban  those  shown  in^.  1750.    This  remarkable  difference  led  the  elder 

Michaux  to  describe  the  specimens  which  he 

found  growing  in  very  cold  bad  land  as  Q, 

triloba ;  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  these  spe- 

dmens  he  frequently  found  leaves  deeply  den- 

ticulated  or  lobed,  like  those  of  Q,  riibn,  or 

Q.  coccinea,  as  represented  at  a  mj!g.  1751. 

The  stumps  of  trees  that  have  been  feUed,  also, 

firequently  send  up  shoots  bearing  leaves  deeply 

denticulated  at  right  angles  to  the  main  rib. 

Ajnidst  all  these  changes,  however,  the  leaves 

of  Q.  falclita  preserve  one  striking  character- 

istic ;  which  is,  that  there  is  always  "  a  thick 

down  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 

upon  tne  young  shoots  to  which  they  are  * 

attached."  The  acorns  are  small,  round,  brown, 

and  contained  in  slightly  scaly,  shallow,  top- 

shaped  cups,  supported  on  short  peduncles : 

they  resemble  those  of  Q,  Banisten,  and,  like 

them,  preserve  the  power  of  ^ermination  for  a 

long  time.    The  growth  of  this  tree,  according 

to  the  elder  Michaux,  ^is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous,  even  on  the  worst 

soils.     The  most  northern  boundary  of  Q.  falcata  is  the  neighbourhood 

of  AUentown,  in  New  Jersey,  about  60  nules  from  Philadelphia.    Even  at 

this  distance,  sa^s  the  vounger  Michaux,  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  in  the 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  they  begin  to  assume  their  appropriate 

form.    Farther  south,  Q,  falcata  is  constantly  found  among  the  most  com- 

raon  trees  in  the  forests ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  near  the  mountains,  and 

in  the  country  beyond.    "  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it.is  known 

by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  oak  ;  and,  in  the  Caroiinas  and  Georgia,  by  that 

of  the  red  oak."     Michaux  adds  that,  in  an  old  English  work  which  he  found 

in  **  the  library  at  Charleston,  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Spanish  oak 

by  the  first  settlers,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  ot  Q,  Veldni^ 

which  grows  in  Spain."    If  Q,  ^'gilops  is  the  oak  meant,  the  resemblance 

roust  have  been  very  slight.     The  name  of  the  red  oak  was  probably  derived 

from  the  great  analogy  between  the  wood  of  this  species  and  that  of  Q.  ri!kbra. 

The  wood  of  the  Spanish  oak  is,  however,  better  than  that  of  the  latter,  though 

it  is,  also,  too  porous  to  contain  wine  or  spirits;  and,  from  its  want  of  dura- 

bility,  it  is  considered  greatly  inferior  to  tnat  of  the  oaks  belonging  to  the 

section  A^bse.    **  Theprincipal  merit  of  the  Spanish  oak,"  says  the  younger 

Michaux,  ''  consists  in  ita  bark.    This  is  preferred  for  tanning  coarse  leather, 

which  it  renders  whiter  and  more  supple ;  it  is  consequently  sold,  at  Phila- 
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delphia  and  Wilminfton,  a  fourth  dearer  than  that  of  either  the  red  or  the 
Bcarlet  oak :  the  leather  is  said  to  be  improTed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  the  bark  of  the  Jiemlock  spruce.'*  (N.  Amer.  Syl.,i.p.  80.)  This  species 
of  oak  is  used  in  New  Jersey  to  form  hedges.  The  elder  Michaux  says  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  acoms  are  sown  on  a  raised  bank ;  and  that  thev  must  be 
carenilly  defended,  during  the  first  winter,  from  rats  and  moles,  which  arefond 
ofthem.  Theyoungplants  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  earthed  up 
durijig  the  two  followuig  years ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth,  they  wiU 
form  a  very  thick  and  strong  hedge ;  the  young  shoots  and  branches  crossing 
and  intertwininff  witb  eacn  other.  If  kept  properly  pruned  and  weeded, 
and  the  gaps  fiUed  up  by  young  phuits  raised  m  lx>xes,  a  hed^  of  this  kind 
wiU  last  more  than  a  century.  (lutt.  de»  Chenes,  No.  14.)  This  species  ap- 
pears  from  the  Hortut  Kewetuis,  2d  ed.,  to  have  been  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  Q.  elong&ta,  by  Mr.  Murdock  Murchison,  in  1763;  and  to  havebeen 
reintroduced,  under  the  name  of  Q.  trdoba,  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  in  1800. 
There  are  planto  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  under  the  name  of  Q.  lyn^ta,  as  weU 
as  that  of  Q.  fidc^ta ;  and  there  is  a  tree  at  Trentham  called  Q.  falcata,  whicfa 
18  20  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1 1  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  Phalae^na 
(Dryoc&mpa  Hcarrit)  stfgma  AIA.  and  SmUh,  t.  56.  and  our  ^.  1752. ;  B6m\rni 
stigma  Fab.  Ent.,  4.  p.  424. ;  the  orange  white-spot  moth ;  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  this  oak  and  Q,  tinct6ria.  In  a  young  state  the  whole  brood  of  cater- 
pillars  keep  together,  but  disperse  as  they  grow  larger.  It  is  very  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing.  One  observed  by  Abbott  went  into  the  ffround  on  the  20th 
of  September,  and  came  forth  on  the  16th  of  June.  Both  Uie  iarya  and  imago 
are  or  a  bright  orange  colour. 

i*  18.  Q.  TiNCTO^RiA  mUd.    The  QuercUron^  or  Dyer*s,  Oak. 

JdenHflcaHim.    WilkL  8p.  PL,4.  p.444.;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  5.  p.891.  i  Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,8. 

p.  esa  i  N.  Du  H«in.,T  p.  im:  Smith  in  Ree«*i  CtcL,  Na  68. 
Sifncn^me$.    Q.  TirginikDa,  ftc,  Plmk.  Pkpt.,  t  54.  f.  5. ;  Q.  dUcoIor  WiUd.  Arb.y  SriA.,  SmUik  in  Jbt. 

Im.,  8.  p.  111. ;  the  black  Oak,  Amer. ;  Ch^ne  dcf  Teinturien,  fV. 
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Rmgrawhtgt.    Wchx.  Qjm.,  1 3i ;  N.  AiMr.  9yL,  L  1 M. ;  our  Ap-  HSa  waA  1754. ;  and  tbeplaCe  of 
m»  tree  in  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.      Leaves  downy  beneath,  obovate-oblong,  dilated,  widely 
sinuated ;  lobes  short,  obtuse,  sliehtly  toothed,  bristle-pointed.    Calyx  of 
the  fruit  flat  underneath;   nut  elobose.  (WiUd,)     A  tree,  varying  from 
80  ft.  to  100  ft.  higfa.     Introduced  in  1800. 
Varieties.    Michaux,  in  his  Fhra  BoreaUs  Americana,  gives 
the  two  foilowing  forms  of  this  species :  — 

1  Q.  ^  1  anguiota  Michx.;  Q.  nigra  Punh  Arb.  Am,,  \ 
p.  120.  y  Q'  americana  Pluk,  Alm,^  p.  309. ;  ^ 
1753        A       Q*  velutlna  Lam,  Dict,;  Q.  tinctona  Bart, 
Trav,,  p.  37. ;  and  our  j^«.  1763, 1754.  —   , 
Leaves  smooth,  lobed  with  angular  lobes. 
Cup  top-shaped.    Nut  globose,  and  de- 
pressed  at  the  summit.     A  native  of  the 
shores of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Penns^lvania,  ^ 
and  of  high  mountains  in  Carohna  and 
Oeorgia. 
^  Q.  t.  2  tinuosa  Michx.;   Q.  nigra  Wang,;  and  our  ^x.  1755,  1756, 

and   1757. Leaves  deeply  sinuated.       Cup  flat  and  turlnnated. 

Nut  ovate*.    Native  of  South  CaroUna  and  Georgia. 

Description,  ^c,  This 
oak,  according  to  the 
vounger  Michaux,  is  the 
loftiest  oak  in  America, 
being  from  90  ft.  to  100 
h,  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter.  The  trunk  is 
straight,  and  is  covered 
with  a  deeplv  furrowed 
bark  of  midcUing  thick- 
ness,  but  always  black, 
or  of  a  very  deep  brown 
colour ;  whence,  pro- 
bably,  the  tree  derives 
its  common  name  in 
America;  viz.  the  black 
oak.  The  dark  hue  of 
the  bark  easily  distin-4 
guishes  this  treefirom  Q. 
rubra,  Q,  cocclnea,  and 
Q.  ambigua,  in  the 
northem  provinces;  but, 
in  the   southem  ones, 

Q.  &lckta  having  bark  of  the  same  colour,  Q,  tinct6ria  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  buds,  which  are  longer,  more  acuminate,  and  more  scaly, 
than  those  of  the  former  species.  The  inner  bark  of  Q.  tinctdria,  if  chewed, 
is  Yery  bitter,  and  eives  a  yellow  tinse  to  the  saliva,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  kMurk  of  Q.  falckta.  The  wood  is  reddish,  coarse-grained,  and  porous, 
like  that  of  all  the  red  oaks.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and 
resemble  those  of  Q.  cocclnea,  but  they  have  fewer  lobc»,  never  exceeding 
four  or  five ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  old  trees  of  Q.  coccinea  have  from  five 
to  seven :  they  are  also  less  openly  and  roundlv  sinuated,  less  shining,  of  a 
duller  green,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  summer,  have  their  surfaces  roughened 
with  small  glands,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye  and  sensible  to  the  touch ;  and 
which  are  also  found  on  the  young  shoots.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  of  young 
trees  tum  to  a  dull  red ;  but  those  on  old  trees  become  yellow,  or  of  a  yel- 
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lowish  brown,  beginning  with 
the  petiole.  This  oak  is  nearly 
as  extensively  distributed  in 
North  America  as  the  white 
oak ;  and,  except  in  the  district 
of   Maine,   and   the  northern 


1756 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,  and  Tennessee,  this  spe- 
cies  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alleghanies ;  and  it  is 
everywhere  called  the  black 
oak,*except  in  some  parts  of 

New  Englandy  where,  according  to  Dr.  Brown  (SyL  Amer.),  it  is  called  the 
yellow  oak.  It  flourishes  in  IN&ryland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  where 
the  soil  is  lean,  gravelly,  and  uneven ;  and  it  generally  wiil  grow  in  a  poorer  soil 
than  the  white  oak.  This  oak  was  one  of  those  enumerated  b^  the  elder 
Michaux,  as  being  advisable  to  introduce  into  France,  and  of  which  he  sent 
seeds  to  that  country  in  1786  (see  p.  142.) ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  are  any  large  specimens  in  France;  and  the  plants 
raised  by  Michaux  were  probably  lost  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  wfaen 
a  great  part  of  the  plantations  of  Jlambouillet  were  destroyed.  It  was  in- 
troduced  into  England  in  1800,  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  but  has  been  but  very 
little  cultivated,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  great  regularity  and  beauty,  and,  even  in 
this  country,  might  possibly  become  of  use  for  its  bark. 

ProperiieM  and  Uset^  The  wood,  though  coarse-grained  and  porous,  is 
much  more  esteemed  for  strength  and  durabiiity  than  that  of  any  other  Ame- 
rican  oak  of  biennial  fructification.  In  Philadelphia,  it  is  employed  in  buildinff ; 
and,  in  most  parts  of  the  northern  states,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
white  oak,  whenever  that  tree  is  scarce ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  what  are 
called  the  best  red  oak  staves,  which  are  used,  in  Ckmada  and  the  West  Indies, 
to  form  casks  for  flour,  salted  provisions,  and  molasses,  are  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree.  The  bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning ;  for  which  it  is  weli 
adapted,  as  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance»  and  is  rich  in  tannin.  The  only 
inconvenience  is,  that  shoes  made  of  leatber  tanned  with  it  are  apt  to  impart 
a  yeilow  tinge  to  the  stockings.  This  colour,  however,  may  be  discharged  by 
subjecting  the  leather  to  a  pardcular  process,  when  it  is  thought  worth  whiie 
to  incur  the  expense.  The  most  useml  product  of  this  oak  is  the  quercitron, 
which  is  much  used  in  both  America  and  England  for  dyeins ;  and  which  is 
not  only  equal  to  woad  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  yellow  produced,  but  is  so  much 
stronger,  that  Dr.  Bancrofl  states  that  one  part  of  quercitron  yields  as  much 
colouring  matter  as  8  or  10  parts  of  woad.  The  colouring  matter  is  con- 
tained  in  the  inner  bark,  a  decoction  of  which  forms  a  brownish  yeilow  dye, 
which  may  be  rendered  deeper  by  alkalies,  and  lightcr  by  acids.  A  solution  of 
alum  causes  a  small  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  fali  in  a  deep  yellow 
precipitate;  and  solutions  of  tin  aflbrd  a  more  abundant  precipitate,  of  a 
brighter  huei     To  dye  wool,  it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the  quercitron  with  an  equal 
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weight  of  altim :  to  dye  silk,  the  proportion  is  1  Ib.  of  the  quercitron  to  12  Ib.  of 
sUk.  The  quercitron  is  chiefly  exported  from  Philadc^>hia.  According  to 
M*Culloch»  tne  average  quantity  imoorted  for  three  years,  ending  in  1831,  was 
85»015  cwt.  a  year ;  and  the  price  or  thia  variedy  accordiog  to  the  quality,  from 
I2i.  6d.  to  15«.  per  cwt.,  incjuding  1«.  each  for  duty.  I>r.  Bancroft  first  dis- 
covered  and  applied  the  dyeing  properties  of  the  querdtron ;  and  he  obtained 
a jpatent  for  his  invendon  iir  1775 ;  but,  the  Amencan  war  breaking  out  soon 
after,  he  reaped  little  profit  from  hia  discovery,  though  it  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  arts  and  manufiictures  of  both  England  and  America.  (Com, 
Dict.,  art.  Bark.) 

StaHtik».  In  EoglMid,  In  Um  tDTiroM  oC  London,  Um  larfitt  ptant  wt  know  of it  ai  Uemn.  Lod. 
digetl,  where  there  is  a  tree  90  ft.  bicfa,  oC  which  a  portrait  i«  jrtTeo  In  ouiaiast  Voluiiie.  In  8t«iR>rd- 
•hlre,  at  Trentham,  86  yean  planted,  it  i«  84  ft  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  tbe 
bead  10  ft.;  In  Woroetterthire.  at  Croome,  40  jears  plaated,  It  1«  45ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  80  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  tbe  Edinlmigh  Botanlc  Garden,  10  jrears  planted,  It  U  10  ft. 
hlgh.  In  France,  in  BritUn/,  at  Barrei.  8  yean  planted,  It  li  18  ft.  bigh.  In  Aui&ia,  at  Briick  od 
the  Leytba,  90  yean  old,  It  (•  18ft.  blgh.  In  Italy,  In  Lontefdy,  aTMoua,  6  yean  pUnted,  It  !• 
lOft.  higb. 

S  19.  Q.  PALU^STR»  Wm.    The  Marsh,  or  Pm,  Oak. 

UenMcaOtm.    Du  Rol  Hait»k^  ^jl. ^^  '-^i  Wang.  Amer.,  1 5.  £  10. ;   Mlcbz.  Quer.,  Na  19.; 
Ai3^p.l81t85.;  WlU4i.K]4.p.4^^      Alt  Hort  W,  5.  li  192. ;    Pmh  K  Atoer! 
-        --      -31.;  N.  Du  Ham., 7.  p.  178. :  Smith  in  Reeet  Crd.,  Na  63. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 
Q.  montftna  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896 ;  O.  Banlater/  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Michx.  Quer.,  t  83, 51 ;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  L  1 87. ;  ourXp-  Hfiei  and  1769. ;  and  the 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  smooth,  obionff,  deeply  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 
stalks ;  lobes  distant,  parallel,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointCMl ;  forks 
of  the  Teins  densely  woolly  beneath.    Calyz  of  the  firuit  flattened;  nut 
nearly  globose.  (WiUd.)    A  tree,  80ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1800. 
DescripHon,        Sfc, 

The  pin  oak,  accord- 

ing    to   the  younger 

IdSchaux,    is    a    tall 

tree,  rising,  in  marahy 

ground,  to  the  height 

of  80  ft.,  with  a  tnink 

3  ft.  or  4  fl.  in  diame- 

ter.    "Ita  gecondary 

branches    are    more 

slender  and  numerous 

than  18  common  on  so 

large  a  tree,  and  are  ' 

intermingled,  so  as  to 

give  it,at  adistance,the 

appearance  of  being 

full  ofpins.  Thiasin- 

gular  disposition  ren- 

ders  it  distin^shable 

at  first  sight  in  winter, 

and,  is  perhaps,  the 

cause  of  its  bemg  call- 

ed  tbe  pin  oak."  {N. 

Amer.Sifl./\:^.\Q\.)  ^ 

Thetree,when  young, 

assumes    an    agreeable  pyraniidal  shape;    and   its  far-extending  drooping 

branches,  and  light  and  elegant  foliage,  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 

graceful  of  all  otdcs.    The  Ixirk  on  the  oldest  trees  of  Q«  paKistris  is  scarcely 

ever  cracked :  on  young  trees  it  is  perfectly  smooth.    The  wood  is  coarse- 

grained,  and  resembles  that  of  the  red  oak.    In  the  climate  of  London,  the 

tree  is  remarkably  hardy;  and  its  rate  of  erowth  is^  much  more  rapid  than  that 

of  every  other  American  oak,  with  the  single  exception  of  Q.  ambfgua.  This  may 
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be  rendered  obvious  at  a  glance, 

by  inspectine  the  Une  of  cMiks  at 

Messrs.  Loadiges'8,  where  there 

are  three  trees,  marked  Q.  palus- 

tris,  Q.  Banfsteri,  and  Q.  montana, 

(allof  which are  the Q. paliistris of 

Michaux,)  which  are  alx>ye  30  ft. 

high,  which  is  severai  feet  higber 

than  all  the  others,  with  the  single 

exception  of  Q,  ambigua.     A  tree 

(,fig,  1761.)  of  this  species  in  the 

Uorttcultural    Society'8    Oarden, 

which  had  been  overtopped  with 

elms,  in  the  manner  already  men- 

tioned    (p.  1864.),    has    lost    its 

leader,  and  has  more  the  appear- 

ance  of  a  stunted  bush  than  a  tree. 

It  is  not  one  third  of  the  size  of 

those  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  of  one 

of  which  the  tree  in  our  last  Vo- 

lurae  is  a  portrait.    The  leaves  are 

much  smaller  than  those  of  all  the 

other  species  of  this  section :  tfaey 

are  smooth,  of  a  pleasing  green, 

supported  on  very  long  petiolea,  and,  on  old  trees,  are  very  deeply  ladoiated. 

On  youne  trees,  they  are  rauch  less  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  Jig.  1760.  copied 

from  Micnaux's  Hiiioire  des  Chenet^  in  which  a  is  a  seedling  of  one  year  old, 

and  b  a  leaf  from  a  tree  two  years  old.    The  acoms  are  small»  rouod,  and 

contained  in  flat  shallow  cups, 

of  which  the  scales  are  closely 

applied  one  upon  another.    Tbe 


wood,  though  stronger  and  more 
tenacious  than  that  of  either  the 
red  or  the  scarlet  oaks,  has  the 
pores  still  lareer  and  more  open 

than  those  of  either  of  these  woods.  It  is  used  for  the  axles  of  mill- 
wheels,  when  white  oak  of  sufficient  dimensions  cannot  be  procured ;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  made  into  staves  for  casks  for  dry  gjoods. 
For  smaJI  groups,  and  especiallv  in  moist  rich  soil,  we  cannot  suffidently 
recommend  this  tree.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  disposition  of  its  branches 
is  singularly  graceful  from  its  infancy  upwards.  A  few  years  ago,  there  werc 
a  great  many  trees  of  it  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  which  were  taken  up  and 
bumt  for  want  of  sale.    The  most  beautiful  small  specimen  we  know  is  m  thc 
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Ooldworth  Artwretum.  The  specimeQ  trees  at  MesBrs.  Loddiget's,  and  one 
in  the  Milford  Arboretum,  were  equally  beautiful  befbre  they  were  sererelj 
eut  in,  to  gtye  more  room  to  the  surrounding  plants. 


t  20.  Q.  Catbsb^'/  Willd.    The  barren  Scrub  Oak. 

44&  i^  I^mh  FL  Amer.  SipC.,  2.  |k  630l  ;  Michz.  (^ier.,  Na  17. ; 

l.t.«S. 


IdmlUU&tkm,    WU]d.Sp.  PL,4.a 

NTDuHimL,7.|xl78.;  Sd^Ui  in  Raet^t  CyoL,  No.  682. 
^mimme$.    Q.  rtSnB  Abh,  aud  SmMk  ima.,1. 1^27. ;  Q.  JP^muU dlTtoftra,  ftc^  Cat.  Cmr. 
Mngtmiiig9     Micbx.  ^u^.,  t  89,  da ;  Cat  Cw.,  1. 1 2SL ;  and  our^  176^  17691 

l^ec,  Ckar,,  ^c.  Leaves  smooth,  oblonff,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  deeplj 
and  widdy  dnuated,  on  short  staiks ;  fobes  3  or  5,  divaricated,  acute»  2-  or 
3-deft,  bristle-pmnted.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  turlnnate,  half  as  long  as  the 
nut  (  WUld.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  Introduced 
inl823. 
Description,  ^c.    The  general.appearance  of  thia  tree  is  stunted :  itt  trunk 

is  crooked,  diyidinff  into  branches  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  corered 

with  a  thick,  blackish,  deeply  furrowed  bark.    The  foliage  is  open,  and  its 

leaves  arelarge,  smooth,  thick,  and  cori- 

aceous  towards  the  dose  of  summer, 

deeply  and  irregularly  laciniated,  and 

supported  on  short  petioles.     **  With 

the  first  firost,  they  chanee  to  a  dullred, 

and  fidl  the  ensuing  month.    The  acoms 

are  pretty  large,  of  a  blackish  colour, 

and  partly  covered  with  afine  grey  dust, 

whicn  is  easily  rubbed  off  between  the 

fingers :    they  are  contained   in  thick 

cups,  swollen  towards  the  edge,  with  the 

upper  scales  bent  inwards.     The  oldest 

trees  alone  are  productive,  and    their 

fiiiit  never  exceeds  a    few  handfuls." 

(y.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  86.)      According  , 

to  the  younger  Michaux,  this  oak  is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

Caroltnas  and  Georg^    It  grows  in  soils  too  meagre  to  sustain  any  other 

vegetation,  where  the  light  movable  sand  is  whoUy  destitute  of  vegetawe 

mould.    It  is  the  only  spedes  multiplied  in  the  pine  barrens;  and  from  tms 

circumstance,  and  its  scrubby  habit  of  growth, 

it  has  probably  obtained  the  name  of  the  barren 

scrub  oak.    The  elder  Michaux  says  that  it  is 

sometimes  found  from  30  ft;.  to  40  ft.  high. 

The  leaves  vary  very  little,  as  will  be  seen  by 

Jlg.  1763.,  in  which  a  represents  a  seedlinff  of 

one  year^s  growtb,  and  o  a  leaf  firom  a  plant 

two  years  old.     Tliis  oak,  though  not  intro-  , 

duced  till  1823,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 

figured  in  Catesby^s  Carotma,  which  he  calls  the 

r^l  oak  with  small  pedunculated  acoms,  and 

describes  as  foUows : — ^  Bark  dark,  thick,  and 

strong,  preferable  for  tanning.    Wood  coarse 

and  spongy.    The  acoms  vary  much  in  shape  ; 

and  the  leaves  retain  no  certam  form,  but  sport       |  y^, 

into  various  shapes,  more  than  those  of  other 

oaks."  (Catesb»  CaroL,\.  p.  23.)    He  adds  that  the  wild  pigeons  assemble 

in  such  numbers  on  this  oak,  that  they  sometimes  break  down  the  branchea, 

and  leave  thdr  dung  some  inches  thick  under  the  trees.     The  elder  Mi- 

chaux  savs  that  Caiesbj^  has  confounded  this  tree  with  Q.  rubra ;  which 

is  probably  the  case,  as  his  descnption  accords  much  better  with  that  specie^ 

than  this  tree.    The  wood  of  Q.  Catesbcv^t  is  considered  exceUent  as  fiiei ;  and 

it  bears  a  higher  price  Uian  that  of  any  other  oak  in  America  for  that  purposet, 
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We  are  not  aware  of  there  beiBg  an j  treea  of  thia  oak  in  the  neighboiirbood 
of  London ;  but  we^helieve  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Edinbuigh  Botanic 
Garden,  raised  from  acornB  brought  over  by  Bfr.  M*Nab,  jun.,  in  18S4.  (8ee 
p.  182.) 

§  vi.  Nigrdt.     Black  American  Oaks. 

Seet,  Char,,  8tc,  Leaves  wedge-ehaped,  or  imperfectly  lobed ;  mucronated,  bat 
the  mucroB  generally  dropping  off  when  tne  leaves  have  attained  their  fuU 
rize.  Leaves  dving  off  of  a  blackish  green^  and  in  America  frequendy  per- 
sistent.  Bark  bladc,  and  not  scaling  off.  Fnictification  biennial.  Nut 
ovate,  with  a  persistent  style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  lines.  TVees, 
from  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  and  one  of  them,  a  miniature  tree,  often  not 
exceeding  3  ft.  in  height.  Rate  of  growth  less  rapid  tlian  in  the  preceding 
■eetions. 

't  Sl.  Q.  Ni'6RA  Zr.    The  Black  Jack  Oak. 


Cat.  CtfoL,  1. 19. ;  lin.  8p.  FL.  U1&  :  WlUd.  Sp.  PL.i.  P.44S. ;  Alt.  Hoct  Kott., 
6.p:89Lj  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept^  2.  Pl  ds.  s  fidL  and  Atib.  [ni.,  S.  pi  m ;  lliehz.  Qoer.,  Na  18L  ; 
N.Dui]jmi.,7.p.l68.;  Sm.  in  HMiiV  CycL.  No.  691 

agmmMmet.  O.  maryl4ndica.  ftc,  Jtotf;  O.  ferrugtaM  JtfiidUr.  V.  Awur.  $l/L,  1.  pi  7a  t.  90l  ;  O. 
aquftica  Lodd.  CtU.,  ed.  1836:  Barrent  Oak,  Amer. 

Ei^rtKfimgi.    Abbi  Ina.,  t.  58.  $  Mlcfax.  Quer.,  t.  9t.  93. ;  Cat  CaroL,  1 19. ;  ud  our At  17M- 

Spcc,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  wedce-shaped,  somewhat  heartHihaped  at  the  beae  ; 
dilated,  abrupt,  and  very  sligntly  d-lobed  at  the  end ;  the  middle  k>be  thorteat» 
smooth  al>ove,  rusty  beneatb.  Calyx  hemispherioal,  with  membranoua 
scales.  Nut  roundish-ovate.  (^t^(i.)  A  tree,  90  ft.  or  80  ft.  high.  Intio- 
duced  before  1739. 

DcicripHon,  ^c,    The  Black  Jack  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Bfichaux, 
is  Bometimes  30  ft.  hi^h,  and  8  in.  or  10  in,  in  diameter,  but  commonly  does  not 
exceed  half  these  dimensions.    Its  trunk  is  generally  crooked ;  and  it  is  eo- 
vered  with  a  very  luird,  thick,  and  deepiy 
ftirrowed  bark,  which  is  black  on  the 
outside,  though  tbe  inner  bark  is  of  a 
dull  red.    The  head  of  the  tree  is  broad 
and  spreadipg,  even  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
woods.    Tlie  leaves  are  of  a  very  re- 
markable  shape,  being  dilated  towards   i 
the  summit,  iike  a  pear,  and  armed,  i 
when  young,  with  3  or  5  bristle-like 
pomts,  which  fall  off  when  the  leaf  has 
attained  its  fuli  size.     Fig.  1765.,  from 
Micliaux'8  Hutoirc  de»  Chcnes^  shows 
these  mucros  on  seedlings  of  one  year^s 
and  two  years*  growtb.  The  leaves  are 
yellowish,  and  somewhatdowny,  at  their 
firstunfoldinginspring;  but,whenfully 
expanded,  they  become  of  a  dark  green 
al>ove,  and  rusty  beneath  :  they  arealso 

thick  and  leathery  in  their  texture.  In  autumn,  they  tum  of  a  blackish  red, 
and  fkll  witb  the  first  firost.  The  oldest  trees  bear  only  a  few  handftds  of 
acoms,  which  are  large,  and  lialf-covered  with  very  scaly  cups.  MirhmiK 
observed  this  species  for  the  first  time  in  some  forests  in  New  Jersey,  about 
60  miies  east  of  Pbiladelphia.  It  is  commonly  found  upon  soila  composed 
of  red  argillaceous  sand,  mingled  with  ffravel,  and  so  meagre  aa  scarcely 
to  bear  cropping.  Tbe  greater  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  fix>m  Balti- 
more  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  (a  distance  of  400  or  500  milea),  is, 
according  to  the  ;^ounger  Michaux,  composed  of  this  kind  of  soil ;  and  here  the 
Black  JfuJc  oak  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Tbe  whole  of  this  in- 
terval,  with  the  exception  of  the  valleys  and  the  swamps,  with  their  surround- 
ing  acclivities,  is  covered  with  forests  impoverished  by  fire,  and  by  the  cattle 
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wbich  8cd)stflt  in  them  during  the  gjf eater  part 

of  the  year.    They  are  oomposed  principally  6f 

the  PtniM  palustris,  Qu^rcus  obtudlobay  Q. 

nigra,  Q.  tinct6ria,  and  Q,  coccidea.     In  the 

Carolinas  and  Georgia,  where  the  soilgradnany 

improves  in  retiring  firom  the  shore  towards  the  ' 

mountains,  the  Black  Jack  oak  forms  a  band 

15  or  SOmiles  broad,  between  the  pinebarrens 

and  theforestsof  nobler  trees.     In  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee,  the  Black  Jack  oak  is  only  seen 

in  the  sayannahs»  where  it  is  widely  dimised ;  _ 

and  where,  preserved  by  the  thickness  of  its  l 

bark,  and  its  insulated  position,  it  survives  the  ^ 

conflagrations  that  almost  every  year  consume 

the  grass ;  the  fire,  driven  forward  by  the  wind, 

having  only  time  to  devour  its  foliage.     In  the 

pine  barrens,  this  oak  grows  chidfly  on  die 

edges  of  the  branch  swamps,  where  the  soil  is 

fitue  stronger  than  is  necessary  for  the  pines.  With  Q.  dn^rea  and  Q.  Cates- 

bat\it  possesses  itself  of  the  pine  lands  that  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation, 

and  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  their  steriKty ;  and  in  these  situatfbns  it 

becomes  larger  than  in  the  forests.  (iV.  Amer.  Syl.y  i.  p.  80.)     In  New  Jeney 

and  PhiladeTphia,  this  species  is  called  the  barrens  oak ;  and  in  Maryland  and 

the  more  southem  states,  the  Black  Jack  oak.   The  specific  name  of  n)gra  was 

given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  from  the  blackness  of  its  bark  and  general  appearance ; 
ut  Michauz  preferred  the  name  of  ferrugfnea,  not  only  because  the  under 
surfiuse  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  nisty  brown,  but  because  Q.  tinctdria,  in  America, 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  oak.     The  wood  is  beavy  and 
compact;  but  it  decays  so  rapidlv»  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  it  is  not 
used  in  the  arts :  it  makes  excellent  fuet,  and  is  aold  in  Phikuielphia  for  only 
a  litUe  less  than  hickory,  and  for  one  thvd  more  tban  every  other  kind  of  wood. 
Notwithstanding  the 
leathery    texture   of 
the    leaves    of    this 
tree»  they  are  attacked 
by  the  uurva  of  /%a- 
lieHia  til^cida  Sm,  and 
Abb.  Ifu.y  t,  58.,  syn. 
Dryocdmpa      i^cida 
ffarrit,  P.  virginil§nsis 
Dru.  Ifu.,  2.  t.  13.  f. 
2.,  and  ouf  Jlg.  1766., 


ed  wliiteHipot  motl 
The  caterpiUar  of  this 
moth  is  pink,  streak-  i 
ed  with  a  veltowish  | 
peen;  and  theperfect 
msect  pink,  browny 
and  yellow.  The  ca- 
terpiilar  buries  itself 
in  the  ground,  but 
remains  there  only  a 
short  time;  one  ob- 
served  by  Abbott  bu- 
rieditselfonthel2th 
of  July,  and  the  moth 

appeared  on  the  26th.    The  larva  of  P.  queni^  Sm.  and  Abb.  Ins.,  t.  93., 
the  American  oak  beauty,  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  species.    There  are 
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plants  of  the  Black  Jack  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'8  Oarden,  and  a  tree 
in  the  arboretum  of  the  Meam.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  Q.  aqu&tica. 


i  22.  Q.  AQUA^TICA  Soland.    Thc  Water  Oak. 


Ueni^leatitm, 


Soland.  in  Ait  Hort.  Kew..  ed.  L»  &  |k  9ff!.,  ed.  8..  Na  11. j  WiUd.  8p.  Fl.,  i.  p.44Li 
.  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  8.  |k«8.  {   Micbx.  Quer.,  Na  11. ;    N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  167. ;  Smith  in 

Rees't  CycL,  Na  5S. 
aifnemme$.  Q.  f51Uf  cuneifSrmibut,  *c,  Qrcm.  Virg. ;  Q.  fbUo  non  lenrlLlo,  ftc.,  Cat,  Cani.,  L  t.  9a  : 

O.  n^a  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  Uia ;  Q.  uligin^u  Wamgk.  Amer.,  t.  6.  f.  18L 
Engrmingi.    Michz.  Quer.,  1 19, 90,  and  2L  ;  C&t  CaioL,  t.  90. ;  and  oaxjlg.  1767. 

i^tfc.  CAor.,  ^'^?.    Leaves  wedge-shaped,  smooth ;  tapering  at  the  base ;  dilated 
and  obscurely  3-lobed  at  tlie  end ;  the  middle  lobe  largest.    Calyx  nearlj 
hemisphericai.    Nut  roundish.  (  WUid,)     A  tree,  firom  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high. 
Introduced  before  1723. 
VaneiieM. 

S  Q.  <r.  2  lutna  ;  Q*  aqu&tica  SnM  andAhb.  Ins.,  ii.  p.  1 17.  t.  59. ;  Q.  a. 
elong&tailt^  HoH.  Kew.,  v.  p.  290.;  Q,  dentiita  Bart.  Trav.,  p.  14. 
and  28. ;  Q,.  nbia  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  rv.  p.  443.,  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sqpt.,  W. 

6628.,  N.  Du.  Ham.,  vii.  p.  169.,  Smith  in  Bees*s  CycL,  No.  55. ;  the 
warf  jagged  Oak ;  is  of  much  lower  stature  than  the  species,  and 
has  the  leaves  nearly  sessile,  and  more  distinctly  lobed. 
I^  Q.  a.  3  maritima  Michx.  Quer.,  No. 
11.  t.  20.  f.  2.;  Q.hemisphe^rica 
WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  443.,  Bart. 
Trav.,  p.  320.,  Pursh  FL  Amer. 
Sept.,  u.  p.  628.,  N.  Du  Ham., 
yh.  p.  169.,  Smiih  in  Rees^sCycl., 
No.  65. ;  has  persistent  leaves. 

OOter  Varieties,    There  is  no  Ame- 
rican  oak,  not  even  Q.  falcita,  of  which 
the  foliage  is  so  variable  as  of  this  tree.  • 
On  full-grown  trees,  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  shining,  and  heart-shaped ;  or 
broad  and  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  . 
terminating  in  a  point  at  the  base,  as  ^ 
in^.  1767.;  and  on  younf  trees,  or 
on  shoots  from  the  root  of  old  trees, 
the  leaves  are  oval,  toothed,  oblong, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  different  forms 

shown  in  J!g.  1768.,  taken  from  the  Histcire  des  Chhtes.  In  the  Hwius 
Kewensis,  five  varieties  are  enumerated,  only  differing  in  the  shape  of  tbe 
leaves;  but  the  etder  Michaux  as- 
serts  that  they  cannot  be  propagated 
with  certainty  even  by  grafting ;  and 
that  all  the  difibrent  kinds  may  be 
found  on  one  tree.  Even  the  two 
we  have  given  under  distinct  names, 
though  they  are  made  species  by  some 
audiors,  are  ratber  variations  than 
▼arieties. 

Description,  i^.  The  water  oak 
rarely  exceeds  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  from  Ift.  to  I  ft.  6in.  in 
diameter;  thoueh  it  is  sometimes  found 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high.  The  bark,  on  the 
oldest  trees,  is  smooth,  or  very  slightly 
fnrrowed.  The  acoms,  which  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  are  small  and  ex- 
tremely  bitter,  are  contained  m  shallow 
tlightly   scaly    cups.     Thcy    are    not 
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abundant,  as  the  largest  tree  seldom  yields  more  than  a  few  pints.    This  oak 

▼aries  very  much  from  soil  and   climate.      In  Virrinia,  which  is  its  most 

northem  habitat,  the  tree  is  onlv  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  high  ;  and  its  leaves,  which 

vary  exceedingly,  but  are  generally  wedge-shaped,  drop  at  the  iirst  frost.     In 

the  inland  parts  of  the  southern  states,  the  tree  attains  its  largest  size ;  but 

on  the  sea  coast  it  becomes  dwarBsh,  and  the  leaves  persistent ;  they  frecjuently 

remaining  on  the  tree  for  two  or  three  years.     In  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 

East  Florida,  it  is  most  abundant ;  and  it  is  alwa>s  found  in  the  stagnant  pools 

and  narrow  swamps  enclosed  in  the  pine  bairens.    It  is  one  of  the  Ame- 

rican  oidis  mentioned  by  Catesby,  and  was  cultivated  in  Fairchild*s  Nursery 

before  the  year  1723.     As  a 

useful  tree,  it  has  no  recom- 

mendations :    the    wood    is 

tough ;  but  it  decays  so  soon, 

that  it  is  never  used  in  Ame- 

rica,  where  it  is  not  esteemed 

cven  for  fuel.    The  bark  con- 

tains  soroe  tannin ;  but  it  is 

considered  so  inferior  to  that 

of  other  oaks,  that  it  is  never 

used  by  the  tannera ;  and  the  f 

acoms  are  so  bitter,  that  even  > 

pigs  will  not  eat  them.  When 

young,  the  tree  is  frequently 

attacked  by  the  larva  of  a 

moth,  considered  b^  Abbott 

and  Smith  as  identical  with 

the  English  Phalae^na  (Clisio- 

dimpa)  neustria  L.Syit.Nal,, 

818.,  Smith  and  Abb,  /im.,  t. 

59. ;  and  our^.  1 769.     This 

insect  is  extremely  abundant 

both  in  Europe  and  America ;  ^     -*' 

and  in  the  latter  country  it  ib  often  found  in  such  quantities  in  the  larva  state 

as  entirely  to  strip  the  oak  on  which  it  feeds  of  leaves.    There  are  trees  of  42.« 

aau4tica  in  the  Horticultural8ociety*8  Gkurden ;  and  numerous  young  plants  for 

sale  in  the  nursery  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Charlwood  of  Covent  Garden 

Market 

•  23.  (2.  /LiciFO^LiA  Wang,    Tbe  Holly-leaved,  or  BeoTy  Oak. 

UtniHkati&H.    Wans.  Amer.,  79.  t  &  f.  17. ;    WUld.  Sp   PL,  4.  pi  447. ;   Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  5« 

pi  &L  i  SmlUi  in  Reet-i  Crcl.,  Na  66. 
dMMmymet.    Q.  Banftteri  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  15.,    N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  173.,  Pursh  Fl  Aroer.  Sept. 

8.  p.  GSL';  ?  Q.aquitica  Abboit  and  Smitk  Ifu.,  2.  p.  157. ;  Black  Scnib  Oak,  Dwarf  red  Oak.  Amer. 
ByraiO^,    Waof.  Amer.,  t  &  f.  17. ;  ?  Abb.  Ini.,  S.  t.7a  ;   N.  Amer.  Syl.,  L  p.  2L  ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.y  ^.     Leaves  obovate-wedee-shaped,  with  3  or  5  deep  bristle- 

pointed  lobes,  entire;  downv  beneath.    Fruit  stalked,  in  pairs.   (WiUd.) 

A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1800. 

Detcription,  S^c.    This  very  remarkabte  little  tree  is  generally  found  about 

3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  but,  in  favourable  situations,  it  is  sometimes  tbund  to  reach 

the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.    *'  It  usually  grows  in  compact  masses,  which  are 

traversed  with  difficulty,  though  no  higher  than  the  waist.     As  the  individuals 

which  compose  them  are  of  a  uniform  height,  they  form  so  even  a  surface, 

that,  at  a  ciiRtance,  the  ground  appears  to  be  covered  with  grass,  instend  of 

shrubs."  {N.  Amer,  SyL,  i.  p.  83.)    The  trunk,  which  is  much  confined,  is  co- 

vered,  like  the  branches,  with  a  polished  bark.     It  has  more  strength  than 

would  be  supposed  from  its  sizc,  which  is  rarely  more  than  1  in.  in  diameter. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  beneath,  and 

regularly  divided  into  3  or  5  lobes.     The  acorns  are  small,  blackish,  and  lon- 
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gitudiiially  imurked  with  a  few  reddish  Knes;  and 

thej  are  so  abundant  as  sometimes  to  cover  the 

branches.    Tbe  bear  oak  ia  common  in  ihe  northern 

states,  also  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Penns^l- 

▼ania.    It  is  never  found  insulated,  or  mingled  with 

other  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forest;  but  always  in 

tracts  of  several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  which  it 

covers  almost  exclusively,  a  few  spedmens  of  the 

chinquapin  oak  (Q.  Pdnus  pikmita)  onijr  breaking  its 

untformity.    The  presence  of  this  oak  is  considered 

a  sure  indication  of  a  barren  soil ;  and  it  is  usually 

found  on  dry  sandy  land  mineled  with  gravel.     This 

oak  was  first  obsa*ved  by  Banister,  mer  whom  it 

was  named  by  some  authors ;  it  was  not,  however, 

till  1800,  that  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 

Messrs.  Fraser,  to  wboro  we  owe  the  introduction 

of  many  spedes  of  American  oaks.    The  tree  is  too 

small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  the  acoms 

afibrd  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  deer,  bears,  and 

swine,  which,from  the  low  stature  of  the  plant,  can  **  reach  them  by  lifting  tbeir 

heads,  or  rising  on  their  hind  ^pet.''    The  younger  Michaux  saw  it  used  fbr 

hedges ;  and  he  suggests  that  it  misht  be  plant«i  as  copse-wood,  as  it  would 

afford  food,  as  well  as  an  excelient  sbelter,  tor  garoe ;  also,  that,  as  it  will  grow 

in  the  most  sterile  soil,and  resist  the  most  impetuous  winds,  it  mi^t  serve  aa 

a  nurse  to  plantations  in  exposed  situations,  such  as  the  dykes  m  HoUand. 

The  larvaof  /%alsHia  (Orgyla)  leucostf^a  <S'ir.  and  Abb.  Ins,,  t.  79.,  the  pale 

vapourer  moth,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

t  2'4.  Q.  RBTBROPHY^LLA  Midu,    The  various-leaved,  or  BartramU,  Oak. 

Identmcatkm.    Michx.  Amer.  Syl,  1.  pl  75. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1  p.  eS7. 

Engravtmg.    Mlchx.  Amer.  SyL,  t  la 

Spee.  Ckar.     Leevee  on  lonf  ftmteCaUu,  orete-laneeolate  or  oMong,  entire  or  unequattjr  tooChed. 

Cup  hemiipherice].    Nut  roundUh.  (lOdbjr.)    A  tree,  30  tL  hlgh. 

Deseripiiaih  ifc.  It  ii  a  remarkable  fact,  thet,  notwithttending  the  «ppaient  dletinetBe«  oT  tbla 
oali,  only  one  •pedmen  oT  it  hat  been  found  In  a  wild  ttatei  and  that  waa  diaoovered  br  IfSchaux.  la 
a  fleld  bdoncing  to  Mr.  Bartram,  on  the  banks  of  the  SchuylkiU,  4  milea  flrom  Philadelphla.  iSit 
waa  a  flourisniug  tree,  SOIt  high,  with  a  trunk  ISIn.  in  dlameter.  Tbe  leatrea  are  of  an  elongatei 
oval  form,  coaraely  and  irregularljr  toothed.  «nooth  aboTa,aad  ofa dark  green  beneath.  The aooma 
are  round,  ofa  middie  «ise,  and  contained  In  ihaUow  cup*.  UghUir  covered  with  fcaleiL  It  It  Mdd  to 
hare  been  introduoed,  but  we  do  nolknow  where  it  Is  to  be  obtilned. 

•  25.  Q.  AORiPO^LiA  Witld.    The  prickly-leaved  American  Oak. 

Ment^catlm.  WUId.  Sa  Pl.,  4.  p.  491 ;  Meet  in  Ann.  dea  Sden.  Nat,  &  p^  fH. ;  Flach.  BHie.  »«., 
I.  p.  106.;  Purah  FL  Amer.  8ept,  8.  p.e87. ;  N.  Du  Uam.,  7.  M5&  ;  Smith  in  Beea*s  Cjcl, 
Nafi9. 

Etypraaing.    If  Pluk.  Phy t,  1 19S.  f.  & 

Ihtee.  Okar^  Ae.  Leayea  roun<H«lH>vate^tomewhat  heart-ahaned ;  amoothon  both  ddea,  with  ■pinona 
teeth.  ^taxUlary,  aeMUe.  Scalea  of  the  calyx  tox.  Nut  ovate.  (mzUL)  A  natiTe  of  the 
weritem  eoaat  oT  North  Amerioa,  oear  Nootka  Sound.    U  hai  not  been  Introduoed. 

Fh^los.     WilUrw  Oaks. 


Scct.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  quite  entire  and  lanceolate,  dying  off  widiout  much 
change  of  colour,  in  Encland;  but,  in  America,  sometimes  persistent  for 
two  or  three  years.  Young  shoots  straight,  spreadin^,  and  wand-like. 
Bark  very  smooth,  black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup 
imbricate.  Nut  roundish,  and  verv  small.  Laige  trees  and  shrubs,  the  least 
beautiful  in  their  foliage  of  the  oak  fiunily. 

t  26.  Q.  Phb^llos  L.    The  WiUow  Oak. 

I4eni0eation.    Lln.  Spi  Pl.,  141SL ;  WUld.Sp.  Pl.,  4w  p.  489L ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.2.,5i  pi  SS7.';  Punh 
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IL  Amar.  8tpt,&  |k  6KL ;  N.  Da  Hn.,7.  |k  150l ;  tetth  md  AUi  Im.,  1  pi  181. ;  Klehx.  Quer., 
Na  7. ;  SmHh  In  Itoea*!  Cyd.,  Na  * 


.  1. 


agmmfmt»-   Q.  virclnlkiMu  ftc.,  ^ldfc.  ilfM^  a  ISa  ,  ^ 

-"  Catmbi  CaroL.  1. 1. 1<L  ;  Abb.  Ins.,  9.  t  91. ;  Bfichx.  Qoer.,  t  IS. 


Q.  n»  marytfndlca  RaU  Ott.  PL 
u.  I.  «.  1«.  i  Auo.  uiB.,  s.  t  91.;  Bfichx.  Qoer.,  t  IS. ;  Plok.  Alm.,  t4il. 
tne  platef  of  thls  tree  In  our  laat  Volume. 


1.1. ;  our>^.  1774. ;  i 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc,  Leaves  membranaceoiiSy  linear,  ianceolate ;  taperiog  at  each 
end,  entire,  smooth,  with  a  small  point.  Nut  roundish.  (Snriih  and  WiUtL) 
A  tree,  60 ft.  or  70ft.  hifh,  in  some  toili  and  situationa ;  and  in  others  a 
shrub  of  diminutive  growtn. 

VarieHei, 

S  Q.  P.  1  iyhdiicus  Michx.  Hiflt..de8  Chenes,  No.  vii.  t.  12.;  Wang. 

Amer.»  t.  5.  £  11.;  and  onr^.  1774.;  hasthe 

leaves  long  and  narrow  on  old  trees,  and  tri- 

lobed  on  saKllings,  as  injiSe.  1771. ;  and  persis- 

tent,  or  deciduous,  acconSng  to  soil  and  situ- 

ation.    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  about 

60  ft.   Introduced  in  1723.   There  is  a  tree  in  , 

tfae  Hackney  arboretum  22  ft.  high. 
1t  Q.P.  2  laHfoUut  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  and  the 

plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last^olume. — A  tree, 

with  the  ieaves  rather  brcMuler  than  those  of 

the  preceding  form.    Tbere  is  a  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  15  ft. 

high. 

m  Q.V.S  kkmiUs  TuHb  I 

t  IfiL,  hat  fhorter  lea^ 
Ji  Q.  P.  4  serteetu  ;  Q.  Pb 

CkSnee,  t  la  f.  L  am! 

Q.  aerloea  WOU.  Sp. 

^  ISa,  SmHk  hi  Xet 

cuTjlg.  1778L   The  ru 

belnff  oDhr  flO  In..  or  i 

elonffated  oral  inape, 

ffreen  aa  the  teaaon 

and  they  are  ttm  in  i 

ahnoat  erery  sprinff,  I 

ai  thla  oak  beloaffa  tc 

belbie  they  reach  ma 

Unas,  Oeorffla.  and  tl 

▼arieUef  of  wnordeb 

ie  a  llttle  moiiture  in 
t  •  Q.V.ScMreuei  Q. . 

ill.p.S51ia.hiimUit 
/  JCrtv.,  ed.  SL,t.  p.  S88. , 


1772 


1773 


in  Ree^t  (M,  Nd  &,  Mlekg.  If. 
WlUoir  OiB£.-.TbU  Und  Tarlea  10 1 


IndlTldoal  pbmts  hare  fteouently 
maritlmepwtaoftbeMotfaeni  ^ 
many  oCher  fpecics;  and  is 


JJH^.Ltld:  a&doorjlrms.   TlieUplaDd 
both  In  hdffbt  and  ffenwal  apnwirance,  that 
-  IHionlyfbund  tathe 


been  taken  fbr  dlstlnct  spedei. 


where  It  Is  llttle  multlplled  In  oomparlMn  ^ 
In  smaH  ffroupe  in  the  fbresu  or  white  pine 
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(Plniu  Strdbui).  I|  ii  fouiul  alio  upon  the  101  •horeL  «nd  in  ibe  pine  teimic  In  tlie 
latter  tltuation,  it  ii  flrequently  flrom  18  ft.  to  90  ft.  higfa,  with  •  trunk  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  dia- 
meter;  with  entire  leavet,  8in.  or  8in.  long,  tillEy,  «nd  whitikh  beneatb.  In  dry  or 
■andr;  placet,  it  is  only  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  bigh,  with  denticulated  leavei  only  1  In.  in  length, 
which  persist  fbr  S  yean.  Tbeie  change*  ar^  however,  notpennanent,  as  F.  A.  M ichauz 
ft>und  both  kinds  of  leavei  on  the  ume  tree.  The  upland  wiliow  oak  i«  alM>  often 
ftmnd  in  pine  forefts  that  have  been  cleared  ft>r  cultivation,  and  afterwards  abandoned 
on  account  of  their  sterility.  In  these  plaoes,  as  in  the  pine  barrens,  it  is  aboutSOft. 
high  ;  and  its  trunk,  crooked,  and  cov^ed  with  a  thick  iMurk,  begins  to  ramify  at  about 
a  thinl  of  the  height  of  tlae  tree  ftoiki  the  ground.  In  sprlng,  it  Is  distinguiahed  by  tbc 
reddish  colour  of  its  leaves  and  male  catkins.  The  acoms.  which  are  oontained  in  shal. 
low  cupi,  are  round  and  blackish,  with  the  l>aae  of  a  brigbt  rose  colour,  whoi  f^hlT 
exposed.  It  it  rare  to  meet  with  a  tree  that  yields  a  quart  of  fruit  (Mickx.)  Tbe  bark 
of  this  tree,  like  that  of  Q.  tinct&ria,  dyea  yeilow  j  but  the  trce  is  so  rare  m  America, 
that  no  ute  is  made  either  of  ita  bark  or  wood. 

Q.  P.  GmorlMnuwMicfax.  Quer..Na7. ;  Q.  maritima  WWd.  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  4di.,  Pmrtk 
R  Amer.  Sepi.,  iL  p.  825.,  N.  tu  Hom.,  viL  p.  150.,  Smitk  in  Aw»*«  CpcL.  Na  2.  — A 
low  shrubby  plant,  ftom  3 ft.  to 8ft  high,  aocording  to  Pursh ;  a  native  of  uie  sea  coaat 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The  leaves  are  shorter  than  thoie  of  tfae  ^ecies,  and  are  per. 
siatent    It  is  sometimes  called  the  evergreen  willow  oak. 

DeicripHon,  ^c,  Q.  Phellos,  in  America,  is  seldom  found  above  50ft.  or 
60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2fl.  in  diameter;  but  in  England,  according  to  our 
StatMcs,  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards.  The  trunk,  even  at  an 
advanced  age,  is  covered  with  a  smooth  baric. 
Tbe  leaves  are  2in.  or  3in.  long,  of  a  li^ht 
green,  smooth,  narrow,  entire,  and  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  wiltow ;  whence  the  name  of  the 
willow  oak,  by  which  this  species  is  known 
throughout  the  greater  part  ot  America.  The 
shoots  are  straight,  long,  slender,  wand-like,  and 
not  crossing  one  another  so  much  as  in  most  of 
the  other  kinds  of  oaks ;  so  that  the  tree  is  almost 
asmuch  like  thewilIow,inits  shoots  as  its  leaves. 
The  acoms,  which  are  rarely  abundant,  are 
small,  roond,  bitter,  and  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour :  the^  are  contained  in  shallow  cups,  sliehtly  < 
coated  vnth  scales ;  and,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
they  will  preserve  the  power  of  germination  for 
several  months.  The  most  northern  boundary 
of  the  willow  oak  is  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is 
more  common,  and  of  a  larger  size,  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Geor^  where  the  mild- 
ness  of  the  climate  is  evidently  &vourable  to 
its  ^wth.    "  It  is  seen,  however,  only  in  the 

mantime  parts  of  these  states,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  inland  districta,  where 
the  surface  is  mountamous,  and  the  climate  more  severe.*'  (ACchjp.)  The 
willow  oak  generally  grows  in  cool  moist  places ;  and,  with  Nyssa  aau4tica, 
Magn61fta  gl&ca,  i^^cer  rubruro,  Laiirus  carolin^nsis,  and  Quercus  aquatica,  it 
borders  the  swamps  in  the  lower  part  of  the  southem  states.  But,  though 
the  willow  oak  generally  grows  in  moist  places,  it  is  sometimes  found,  along 
with  the  live  oak,  *'  near  the  sea,  in  the  driest  and  most  sandy  soils.  At  a 
distance,  it  resembles  the  live  oak  in  its  shape  and  in  its  foliage,  which,  in  those 
situations,  persists  during  several  years ;  but,  on  a  doser  examinadon,  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  shorter  and  narrower, 
and  by  the  porous  texture  of  its  wood."  (Id.)  Catesby  calls  this  oak  Q. 
P\ex  maryUtndica,  after  Ray ;  and  mentions  that,  in  1723,  it  was  growing  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  He  adds  that  this  tree  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  large  white-billed  woodpecker,  which  feeds  upon  the  insects  found  in 
its  bark,  and  injures  the  tree  so  much  in  dislodginff  them,  that  the  ground 
under  the  tree  is  oflen  covered  with  small  chips.  rrom  this  circumstance, 
the  Spaniards  call  the  birds  carpenieroi.  (Catesb.  CaroL,  i.  p.  16.)  Michaux 
adds  that  the  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  and  so  porous,  that  its 
staves  are  classed  with  those  of  the  red  oak.  From  the  com(mrative  rareness 
of  the  tree,  however,  they  are  seldom  in  the  market.^  In  some  of  the  lower 
parts  of  \^rginia,  the  wood  of  Q.  Ph^Uos  is  found  to  possess  great  strength 
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and  tenacity,  and  to  split  less  easfly  than  ibat  of  the  wbite  oak ;  bence,  after 
baying  been  thoroughly  Beasoned,  it  is  employed  for  the  felloes  of  wheels.  In 
Oeorgia»  fenoes  are  sometimes  made  of  th»  dak;  but  they  do  not  last  longer 
than  eig^t  or  ten  years.  Aa  fuely  the  wood  of  thin  tree  sells  at  the  lowest 
price.  Sereral  of  the  yarieties  mentioned  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  ; 
but  we  bave  never  seen  any  of  them  except  one,  which  has  the  leaves  rather 
broader  than  those  of  the  species,  but  which  is  hardly  worth  keeping  distinct. 
It  is  faJghly  probable  that,  in  our  soil  and  climate,  aU  those  differences  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  character  of  the  foliage,  produced  by  the 
^eographical  and  geological  drcumstances  by  which  the  tree  is  accompanied 
m  Americay  disappear,  or,  rather,  are  never  produced.  Tbe  tree,  in  England, 
18  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  rapid-growinff  of  American  oaks;  and  it 
may  be  also  cbaracterised  as  the  least  beautiml,  its  foliage  being  light  in 
colour,  thinly  spread  over  the  tree,  and  dying  oflf,  in  autumn,  with  very  little 
change. 

StmHtMet.  In  theenrlrani  orLoDdon.at  S70Q,  itto64ft  bfcfa.thedlaineterorthetnink9ft.  61n., 
UKlortbeheed«7ft.  (see  the  portnit  oT  thii  tice  in  our  last  Volunie) :  In  the  Mile-End  Nunerj  tt 
Is34ft.  higfa:  at  Whitton  Place  It  if  70  ft.  hish,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  Sft.  6in. ;  at  Ken- 
wood,  HamiMtead,  60_7car>  pUnted,  It  U  40ft.  higfa,  tfae  diameter  or  the  trunk  9ft.  4in.,  and 

oT  the  heed  <'  ^     '    ^ ^'-    '-  '"    --—  -' ~ • -  ■    — -    -  -    — - 

a  trunkv  r 


Longleat,  65  jrcara  planted,  tt  U  98ft.  falgfa,  tfae  «fiameter  or  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  7  in.,  and  or  the  head 
14ft;  in  Worcacterriiire.  at  Croome,  40  years  pbnted,  it  ii  35ft.  hlgfa,  tbe  dUroeter  oT  the  trunk 
10  In.,  and  or  the  head  15  ft.  In  France,  at  Tbulon,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  36  yean  planted,  it  ia 
90  ft.  hlgfa,  the  diameter  oT  the  trunk  S  ft.  7  In.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha, 
90  ycan  okl,  tt  U  7  ft.  bigh.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monaa,  94  yean  pUnted,  It  U  44  ft.  hlgfa,  tfae  dUmeter 
of  the  ferunk  9ln.,  and  ortbe  head  SOft. 

Contmerdal  Staiittict.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurserieSy  are  2#.  6d.  each, 
and  acoms  5f .  per  bushel.  Seedling  plants  of  one  vear  are  10».  per  hundred ; 
one  year  transplanted,  26i,  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyller  plants  are  3  francs 
each ;  and  at  Kew  York  plants  are  371  cents  each. 

5  27.  Q.  (P.)  LAURiFO^iA  Wiild.    The  LaureWeaved  Oak. 

J4eiUMeailom.    Wllkl.  8p.  Fl.,  4.  p.  487. ;  Ait,  PurA  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  t.  p.  6S7. ;  Mlchx.  Quer. 
"     "^     "'  '^-  "  -n.,  7.  p.  153. ;  '^'"'-  *-  " — •"  '^'*    ""^  '^ 


No.  la  {  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  153. ;  flmith  In  Reea'a  CycL,  No.  14w 
MeHynMs.    The  Laurel  Oak,  Swamp  Willow  Oak. 
Agrawimgt.    BCichx.  Quer.,  1 17. }  and  oaxjlg.  177& 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Ijrc    Leaves  obovate,  entire,  smootb,  nearly  sessile ;  tapering  at 


thebase.    Nut  roundish,  even.  (SmUh.)     A  tree,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high;  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    Introduced  in  1786. 

!(  Q-  (?)  L  8  /^Mda  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  la  t  la,  and  our  ^  1775.;  Q.  /.  9  obt&ta  AH. 
Hort.Kew.,  ed.  9.,  v.  p.  wL.Punh  Fi.  Amer.  8tpt,  II.  p.  «7. ;  haa  rather  more  obtuae 
leavea  tban  the  ■peciet.    ThU  Tarietir  U  suppoied,  by  the  ekler  lCUhauz,  to  be  a  hybrld 
between  Q,  aquatlGa  and  Q.  laurlfblU; 
becaoae  tbe  ahape  or  ito  leavea  retembles 
the  fbrmer  fpeciet,  whiU  the  general  cfaa* 
racter  and  babit  or  gnmtfa  oT  tfae  trre 
rcaembU  tboae  oT  Q.  UurlfblU.    It  growa 


on  the  banka  oT  the  rlTen  in  the  pine 
berrenf,  where  the  aoU,  at  a  Uttte  difltance 
ftom  tbe  water,  U  only  a  dry  land. 


Detcription^  Sfc.    This  oak,  which  rises 
to  die  height  of  50  ft.,  or  60  ft.,  is  said  by 

the  elder  Michaux  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  Q .  Ph^llos.  He  adds  that  its  timber 
is  very  valuable,  resembling  that  of  the  live  oak,  which  is  considered  prcferable 
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to  that  of  aay  otber  Ameriean  oak  Ibr  ship-biiikiiiig.  Accofcfii»  to  the  aecoiMi 
adition  of  tho  Hcrtut  Keufentis,  it  was  introduGed  by  Mr.  Jolm  Fraserf  tn  1786. 
It  ia  not  meationed  bv  the  younger  Michauz,  probabljr,  as  Pnrsh  oo^jecturef, 
beeaose  he  oonsidered  it  only  a  variety  of  Q.  mibricAriay  froro  which  it  difoa 
prindpdly  in  the  value  of  its  wood.  As,  however,  the  American  oaks  are 
foand  to  vary  Terr  mueh,  aceordinff  to  the  soii  and  diraate  in  which  tbcj 
crow,  these  two  kindi  raay  potsibly  be  the  same;  Q.  Amrif51ia  bemg  only 
ftMmd  in  South  Caroiina  and  Oeoigia»  «nd  Q»  imbridUria  on  the  Alieghany 
Mouotains.  The  whole  of  tl>e  Amencan  oaks  belooging  to  the  aection  Phfi- 
kM  are  remarfcable  for  retaumig  their  leaTea,in  particular  soilB  and  situations^ 
Ibr  twO|  tlu^se,  tod  in  some  casetf  even  Jbufy  yearsy  withoot  their  ott*nfing 
eolour ;  (^ering  in  this  respect,  both  fironl  «rergreens,  which  chanse  £eir 
leaves  in  the  spring  of  every  year ;  and  from  those  deciduoos  trees  winch  r^ 
tain  thek  leavies  in  a  withmd  state  during  winter.  There  is  a  tree  of  die 
spedes  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  which  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  liigh ;  and, 
from  its  habit  of  growth  and  wand-lilie  shoots,  indc|>endently  of  any  similarity 
m  tfae  leaves,  we  are  strongly  incHned  to  beHere  it  only  a  variety  of  Q.  PhdlkM. 

1  28.  Q.  IMRRIOA^RIA  Wiild.    The  Slungle  Oak. 

IdsnMeaHom,    WlUd.  fl|k  FL,  4.  p.  4fi& ;  Ait  Hort.  Ktm.,5.  a  S8&  s  PuKh  Vl  AttMr.,  SnC.  t. 

iTSjTi  Michx.  QiMr.,  No.  la  :  N.  Du  HanLj  7.  p.  16i. ;  Snudi  Id  Btti's  CvcL,  Ko.  16w 
^M^tjifMi:    a  latifUU  llMt.  i  Uui«l  OdCrlil«&.C^^ 

Mt^ra9kigt,mtiij!^'Q^et.,  1 15, 16.  (  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1.  L  15.  $  and  oor  Jl^.  1777. 

Spcc.  Char.y  ^c.    Leaves  elliptic-oblongy  acute  at  eaeh  end,  entire,  dmoae 
sessite;  downy  beneath.    Nut  nearly  globose.  {Smith  and  WiUd.)    A  tree, 
a  natiTe  of  the  AUeghanies»  40  ft.  or  50ft.  liigh.    Introduced  in  1786. 
DcicripGon,  ^c.    The  shingle  oak  is  from  40  ft.  to  50ft.  high,  with  a  tnn^ 

from  Ift.  to  I  ft.  3  in.  in  diiimeter.    Its  trunk,  even  when  old,  ts  covered  witfa 

'^a  smooth  bsrk ;  and»  for  tfaree  fourths  of  its  height,  it  is  Uulett  with  branches. 

It  has  an  uncouth  form  when  bare  in  wuiter, 

but  is  beautifui  in  summer,  when  dad  in  its 

thick  tufted  foliage.    The  leayes  are  long,  fam* 

ceolate,  entire,  and  of  a  shining  green.**    (i\r. 

Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  70^)    Michaux  adds  that  the 

trunk  is  brancning,  and  'often  crooked ;  and  ^ 

the  wood,  tbough  hard  and  heavy,  has  open 

pores,  like  that  of  Q.  rikbra.    East  of  the  AUe- 

ghanies^  this  species  is  rare;  but  west  of  Uie 

mountains  it  is  more  nmlt^ed,  and  bett^ 

known.    Its  most  northem  boundar^  is  the 

neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia;  but  it  is  found  | 

in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee;  also  in  the  country  of  the  lUinois, 

where  it  is  called  by  the  French  chene  d  laUet^ 

or  the  Fath  oak.     "In  the  westem  parts  of 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  small  lawns,  covered 

only  with  tali  grass,  are  frequently  seen  in  the 

forestSy  around  which  this  oak  forms  entire 

croves :  insukted  trees  are  also  found  in  cool 

mimid  situations.     It  is,  probably,  from  its 

flourishinff  in  open  exposures,  that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  counti^  of  the 

Ulinois,  which  consists  of  immeasurable  savannalis,  stretching  in  every  direction, 

to  wliich  the  forests  bear  no  sensible  proportion."  {Miekx.)    This  tree  was 

brought  to  England  in  1786,  by  Mr.  John  Fraser,  but  is  rare  in  eollections. 

According  to  the  younser  MichauXy  it  has  no  merit  but  in  its  foliage,  Uie  wood 

being  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  wiliow  oak,  which  it  greatly  resenibies ;  and 

so  crookedy  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel.    The  elder  BuchauXy  however,  says 

that,  in  the  country  of  the  Dlinois,  it  is  used  for  shingles.    There  is  a  tree 

of  this  species  in  the  Horticultura]  Society*s  Oarden. 
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$  viii.    Vkx.     Holnij  or  Hotty^  Oaks. 


i^yaa 


a«  IMk>e$  qf  Europe. 

Sed,  Char,  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  sometiiDes  lanceolate,  entire  or  serrated ; 
with  or  without  prickly  mucros ;  downy  beneath.  Bark  smooth  and  bladc, 
or  rough  and  corky.  Pnicdfication  iMennial.  Cupsimbricate.  Nutovate, 
acuminate ;  sometunes  very  long  in  proportion  to  tbe  cup.  Low  trees,  or 
shrubs,  of  great  commercial  intereat,  from  induding  the  odu  wiuch  produce 
cork,  the  kermes  insecty  and  edible  acornfi. 

t  29.  Q,  Plex  L,    The  common  evergreen,  or  Hohn^  Qak, 

UenmeaHom.    Llii.  Sp.  PL,  1412.  <  WUUL  Spi  PL»  4.  p.  431|  Ait  Hoit  Kew.,6.  p.9t9,i  N.  Du 

Hani.,7.  pu  156. ;  amith  in  Reet^a  Cva,  Na  99. 
flMonyine».    riex  utbrat  Jlim*.  fiW.,  1.  p.  95.)  l*Teiiac^  or  Chtae Tert,  IV. ;  SCein  Eicbe,  Otr. ; 

Elioe,  HaL  i  T^?»*,  Spam. 
Bngra9ingi.    Blackw.  Heitx,  1 1801 ;  N.  Du  Bam,,  t  4S,  41 ;  DeDd.  Brit,  t  9^}  our  >^.  178L: 

and  tlie  platei  ofthe  tree  in  our  latt  Volume; 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,    Leaves  ovate-oblong,  iU:ute,  coriaceous,  entire  or  serrated  ; 
hoary  beneath.  Bark  even.  Nut  ovate.  (WiikL  axkdSmith,^   Alarge  shrub, 
or  low  or  middle-sixed  tree,  according  to  soil  and  situation;   a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Gochin-China,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia ;  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  from  a  very  remote  period ; 
flowering  in  May»  and  ripening  its  acoms  the  second  year. 
Vetrieties.    Tbese  are  very  numerous,  and 
frequently  very  distinct ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  every  spedes  of  oak,  they  migh  t 
be  greatly  increased  by  selecdng  irom 
be&  of  seedling  plants. 

1  Q.  I.  l  hUegrifUia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;   Anllax  Dalech,,  Benih. 
Hitt./i,  p.  101.;  jSV^ber  seciin- 
dus  Maith,  Falgr,,  i.  p.  188.,  as 
to  the  figure  ;  has  the  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire. 
f  Q.  I.  2  ierratifoHa  Lodd.    Cat, 
ed.  1836;  /lex  Matth.  Val^,, 
i.  p.  186.,  Bu  Ham,  Arb.,  i.  t. 
123.,  and  our  >^.1778.;  has  the 
leaves  lanceolate,  serrated. 
f  «  Q.  L  3  ragifdHa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;   Ph^llodrys  Matth,  Valgr., 
i,  p.  189.,  as  to  the  figure;  -Tlex,  No.  3.,  Du  Ham,, 
Arb.fi,  t,  224.,  and  our^,  1779. ;  has  broader  and 
less  rigid  ieaves,  which  are  more  or  less  undulated,  r 
and  somedmes  sliphtly  serrated.  1 

S  «  Q.  L  4  critpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  ' 

wrinkled  at  the  edges. 
1  V  Q.  L  5  latif^lia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Q,  I,  obl<5nea  \ 
Hort,;  and  our^.  1780. ;  has  broad  leaves,  nearly  ' 
entire.    There  is  a  magnificent  spedmen  of  this 
variety  at  Purser^s  Cross,  some  of  the  leaves  of 
which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  are  upwards 
of  5  in.  lon^,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad»    The  leaves 
of  Q,  I.fagddWsL  often  attain  nearly  the  same  size; 
but  tbey  diH^  in  being  undulated,  and  sometimes  slightly  serrated  at 
the  edges. 
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S  «  Q.  f.  0  iongifilia  LodcL  Cat.,  ed.  18S6 ;  Q. 

I.  «aliciiolia  ffort. ;  has  long  and  very  narrow 

leaves. '  There  is  a  fine  tree  at  Sawbridge- 

worth,  firom  which  piants  have  been  pro- 

pagated  in  the  nurs^  of  Messrs.  Rivers. 
1  A  Q.  I.  7  vaHegaia  Hort.  has  the  leaves  va- 

riegated    wiUi  white.      This    variety  was 

brougfat  into  notice  in  1836,  by  Mr  Yeitch 

of  the  Killerton  Nursery. 

Oiher  Fanetiei.  Q.  I.  iutitdmca  Lodd.  Cat^  ed. 
1836,  we  have  not  seen,  the  plant  being  dead.  Q. 
lusit&nica  Lam.  is  thought  by  Captain  S.  £.  Cook 
to  be  identical  with  ^e  Q.  JBalldta of  the nurseries; 
and,  if  so,  these  two  alle^  species  must  be  only 
varieties  of  Q.  /lex ;  which,  indeed,  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  Q.  Hgida 
Willd.  is  probably  also  a  variety  of  Q.  /Mex ;  as  appear  to  be  Q.  castitidna 
Cav.,  Q.  pr^ima  Pers.,  Q.  rotundifdlia  Lam.,  and  some  others ;  but,  not  feel- 
ingperfectly  confident  on  thesubject,  we  shall  treat  them  as  uncertain  kindi 
in  our  Appendix  of  European  Oaks,  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  inform 
us  (while  this  is  eoing  through  the  press),  that  they  have  a  new  variety, 
which  they  call  Quercus  Vlex  iRcyoka  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  spedm^ 

Description.  In  iavourable  situations,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  also  in  the  warmest  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Q.  /^lex 
forms  a  bushy  evei^een  tree,  exceedii^  the  middle  size.  The  trunk  is 
generally  fumished  with  branches  fit>m  the  ground 
upwards;  and,  bdng  concealed  by  the  dense  mass  of 
fotiage  bome  by  these  branches,  the  general  character 
of  the  spedes,  even  when  fiiUv  grown,  is  that  of  an 
immense  bushy  rather  than  that  of  a  timber  tree. 
When  judidously  pnined,  or  drawn  up  by  other 
trees,  however,  it  K>rms  a  handsome  well-balanced 
head  on  a  straight  trunk,  and  with  graceful  pendent 
branches.  The  roots  descend  to  a  very  ^reat  depth, 
altosether  disproportionate  to  the  height  of  the 
truiuc ;  for  which  reason  this  oak  is  never  found  indi- 
genous  to  soil  with  a  wet  bottom.  The  bark  is 
black,  thin,  hard,  and  even ;  sometimes  slightly  fur- 
rowed,  but  never  corky.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  shape  and  size, 
fi*om  5  in.  in  lensth  and  nearly  3  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  I,  latifolia  and  Q. 
I.fBmfoilB),  to  1  m.  in  length  and  4in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  I.  crfspa) ;  or  4  in.  in 
breadth  and  3  in.  in  length,  as  in  Q.  /.  «alicifblia.  In  some  plants,  the  leaves 
are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  hoUy ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  most  pricklj 
are  nearest  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  beautifutly  exemplified  in  afine  tree  at 
Purser^s  Cross.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  dark  green ;  and,  bdng  convex 
above,  and  quite  smooth,  they  have  a  fine  shining  appearance.  Their  edses 
are  dther  revolute  and  entire,  irregulariy  notched  and  serrated,  fumished 
with  mucros,  or  wavy  and  spiny-toothed,  like  the  holly.  Beneath,  they  are 
more  or  less  hoary  or  downy ;  and  in  some  varieties,  such  as  Q.  /. /iigifdlia, 
they  are  on  the  under  side  very  distinctly  feather-nerved.  The  footstalks 
are  fi*om  J  in.  to  }  in.  in  length,  and  ^erally  downy.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  in  catkins  l^  in.  in  length,  which  come  out  fi^om  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate,  and  the  stamens  6,  with  filaments  twice  the  length  of 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  The  feraale  flowers  are  from  4  to  8,  sessile,  and 
scattered  along  a  common  pedunde,  which  is  from  1  in.  to  2  m.  in  length,  and 
is  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  current  j^ear.  The^  are  succ^ed 
by  acoms,  which  are  oval,  smooth,  and  contained  in  a  cup  of  fix)m  a  third  to 
a  half  of  their  length,  covered  with  very  slender  scales,  very  closdy  imbricated» 
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and  downy.  It  tddoin  happens  that  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  acoms 
anive  at  peHeOion  on  one  peduncle.  8ome  trees  of  this  species  produce 
acomt  which  are  sweet  and  eatahle;  others  produce  only  such  as  are  hitter. 
Both  bitter  and  sweet  acoms  are  sometimes  found  on  the  saroe  tree :  and  this 
important  difierence  in  taste  and  quality  is  accompanied  by  no  diflference 
whaterer  in  their  extemal  appearance.  According  to  the  observation  of  M. 
De  la  Peyrouse,  the  sweetest  acoms  are  found  on  trees  which  grow  in  warm 
dry  sttuations.  In  the  climate  of  London,  seedling  plants  grow  with  consi- 
derable  rapidity ;  attaining,  in  good  loamy  soil,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height 
in  10  years  from  die  acorn.  As  they  become  larger,  they  grow  slower ;  and, 
after  they  have  attained  the  hekht  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  they  increase  in  width 
nearW  as  much  as  in  height.  The  tree  attains  a  great  age,  remainin^  in  a 
growmg  state  for  several  centuries.  Bosc  states  that,  when  this  spedes  is  cut 
doMrn,  it  nerer  ffrows  up  again  as  a  tree,  but  forms  a  bush ;  which  corresponds 
very  well  with  Uie  habit  and  character  of  the  plant :  butart,m  the  case  of  this 
tree^as  in  that  of  evcry  other  that  stoles,  might,  doubtless,  form  a  tree  froro  a 
shoot  produced  by  a  stool,  by  bestowing  proper  attention  on  the  selecting  of 
a  leading  shoot,  and  on  its  future  pruning  and  roanagement. 

Geograpky.  The  Qn^cus  Plex  \a  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  b  very  common  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  is  indigenous, 
to  France,  as  fiEur  north  as  Nantes  and  Angers.  According  to  Bosc,  it  never 
grows  in  masses  like  forests ;  but  it  is  dispersed  here  and  there  among  other 
trees,  more  espedally  on  billy  grounds,  and  near  the  sea.  Captain  S.  £. 
Cook  sayt  tbat  it  grows  in  the  first,  or  low  and  humid,  region  of  Spain ;  and, 
alone,  terves  to  indicate  the  difference  of  dimate  of  that  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  Sicily,  it  abounds  on  the  faills  all  along  the  coast,  and  ascends  Mount  Etna 
as  high  as  the  Rocca  delio  Capre,  whtch  is  3200  ft.  above  the  levet  of  the  sea, 
and  within  800 ft.  of  the  height  to  which  Q.  C6rris  is  found.  (Comp,  to  Bot, 
Mag,,  i.  p.  91.)  Both  in  its  native  country,  and  in  Britain,  it  grows  remarkably 
well  closc  by  the  sea  sbore,  where  no  otlier  European  oak  wiU  thrive. 

Hittory,  This  tree  was  weil  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  mentions  some 
holiH  oaks  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  which,  according  to  his  statement, 
must  bave  then  been,  at  the  lowest  computation,  1400  or  1500  years  old. 
One  tree,  he  says,  ^w  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  older  than  Rome  itself.  It 
had  braxen  letters,  m  the  ancient  Etruscan  characters,  fixed  upon  its  tmnk ; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that,  before  the  dty  was  founded,  or  even 
tbe  Roman  name  was  known,  this  oak  was  a  sacred  tree.  X^ree  other  ilexes, 
he  records,  were  also  then  extant  on  the  site  of  the  andent  city  of  Tibur. 
The  Tiburtines,  he  adds,  were  a  more  andent  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
their  city,  Tibur,  was  founded  ages  before  Rome :  yet  these  oaks  were  older 
even  than  Tiburtus,  who  built  it ;  for  tradition  asserts  that  they  were  the 
sacred  treet  on  which  that  hero  beheld  an  omen,  which  he  regarded  as  a  warrant 
firom  the  gods  as  to  the  spot  on  which  to  found  hb  city.  Now,  Tiburtus 
was  the  reputed  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who  died  at  Thebes  100  vears  before 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  how  long  these  oaks  outlived  Pliny,  who  nourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  no  record. 
(See  Atncen.  Quer,,  fol.  18.)  The  ilex  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
who,  in  the  third  Creorgic,  mtroduces  a  whole  grove  of  them  :  — 

— —  "  Aut  ticubi  nigrum 
lUdbitt  cnbrif  sacrA  manu  «ocubet  uubri.*' 

He  also  mentions  the  acoms  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  p.  81.  Horace  also  speakt 
of  the  ^iligna  nutritut  glande."  (Lib.  ii.  sat.  4. 1. 40.)  Cato  and  Columella 
recommend  the  leaves  ofthe  ilex  as  alitterfor  sheepcotes,  when  straw  cannot 
easily  be  procured ;  and  PHny  states  that  the  Romans  sometimes  made  their 
dvic  crowns  of  it.  The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  Q.  PXex  in  Bri- 
tain  is  by  Gerard,  who,  writing  in  1597,  says  that  ''it  is  a  stranger  in  England, 
notwithBtanding  there  is  here  and  there  a  tree  thereof  that  hath  been  procured 
irom  beyond  the  seas."  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  published  in  1636, 
says  that  Clusius,  ia  1581,  "  observed  two  trees ;  one  in  a  garden  about  the 
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Bridge,  and  the  other  in  the  priTate  garden  at  Whitehall,  having  lesaer  leores 
than  the  fonner.  The  latter  of  these,"  he  adds,  **  is  yet  stancHng,  and  erefpr 
year  bears  axuall  acoms  which  I  could  nerer  observe  come  to  any  matority. ' 
(Ger,  Emac^  p.  1343.)  Parkbaon,  in  1640,  mentiona  the  same  tree  as 
stand^  '*  in  tbe  kinff*8  privie  garden  at  Whitehall ;"  and  Eyelvn»  in  1678» 
speaks  of  it  as  a  '^  sickly  imp  of  more  than  fourscore  years'  growtL"  Gknrd 
calls  it  the  great  skarjet  oke ;  but  Parkinson  corrects  him,  and  appUes  the 
name  of  the  scarlet  hohn  oke  only  to  the  true  spedesy  Q.  cocdferay  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  Q.  cocclffera.  ^  i^lex  was  called  the  hohn  oak  on  account  of 
the  resembiance  of  uie  leaves  of  some  oi  the  varieties  to  those  of  the  hoUy ; 
thougfa  this  term  is  more  applicable  to  (2*  gramiintia.  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  the  plandng  of  this  tree  generafly  for 
hedges  and  standards ;  but  the  most  extensive  planter  of  the  ilez  was»  doubt- 
less,  ^*  that  curious  geutleman,  Robert  Balle,  Esq.,  F.R.S.y  of  Mamli»f^^  io 
Devonshire,"  who  nused  some  thousands  of  these  trees  from  acoms,  and 
transplanted  them  with  so  much  success  and  judgment,  that  Bradky,  writii^ 
about  the  beginning  isii  the  last  century,  says  tbat  some  of  Uiem,  in  a  few 
years,  **  had  grown  to  a  considerable  greatness  of  stature."  Some  accoont  of 
these  trees  wiil  be  found  in  the  Oardener^s  Magasmet  vol.  xi. ;  by  whicb  it 
appears  that  the  iargest  of  them,  which  grows  in  a  red  loamv  soil,  on  a  sub- 
stratum  of  redstone  oonfflomerate,  about  600  ft.  above  the  (evd  of  the  sea» 
was,  in  1835,  85  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Uft.  in  drcumfinrence;  anotber 
was  70ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14 ft.  in  circumference ;  and  a  third  was  55 ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  22  ft.  in  drcumference.  The  Q.  JTiex  has  rqiened  fruit 
at  Marino,  and  other  places,  in  the  vidnity  of  Dublin ;  and  it  mu  nttained 
a  considerable  size  in  Scotland,  as  will  appear  by  our  SkUutici.  It  is  moch 
planted  in  France ;  and  is  by  iar  the  commonest  eveigreen  in  Italy,  where  the 
monotonous  character  wliich  it  dves  to  many  of  the  cdebrated  gardens  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Rome  and  Florence  has  obtained  for  it  from  Forsytb 
the  appellation  of  ^  the  etemal  ilex."  In  the  north  of  France,  and  in  Oer- 
many,  it  is  sddom  met  with  exoept  in  green-houses ;  and  it  is  also  a  green- 
house  shrub  in  New  York. 

Poetical  amd  kutonoal  AUudont,  Most  of  the  andent  writers,  as  wdl  sacred 
as  profane,  appear  to  make  a  difference  between  the  iiex  and  the  commoa 
oak.  Accoromg  to  Lowth,  the  teil  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (vL  13.)  was  an 
flex.  Goodwyn,  in  his  JewUh  AnHquUieSf  p.  75^  observes  that  tne  hobn 
oak  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Etruscans.  Modem  poets,  particu- 
larly  those  of  the*  south  of  Europe,  also  make  occasional  alluaions  to  this 
tree.    In  Spain,  Gardlasao  says, — 

-—  ••  Haat  tboa  Ibrgotten,  toa, 
ChUdbood^t  twaet  tports.  whcnoe  flnt  uy  pution  grew ; 
When  flrom  the  bowenr  Uex  I  tbook  down 
Ita  «atoinn  frult,  wbldi  on  tbe  cnlg*i  big b  crown 
We  tMted.  titUng  cbetterinf  tkle  by  elde  ? 
Wbo  climb*d  treee  swinging  o'er  the  boane  deep  tide, 
And  pour^d  into  tby  kqi,  or  et  tby  feet, 
TbeirkinMl*dniili»thetweeteetortbetweeC?'*    WiiyEii*i  Omrrawm,  f  81&. 

Chudlasso,  in  anodier  poem,  mentions  both  the  oak  and  the  ilex :  — 

**  Bnt,  in  cahn  idleaie  laid, 

Suplne  In  the  oool  abade 
Of  oalL  or  UeK,  beech  or  pendent  plne^ 

Seef  blt  flooka  feedlng  ftray, 

Wbltening  a  length  of  way, 
Or  numben  up  bU  bomeward  teading  kinc.'*  IML,  p^  isa 

Prr^perties  and  Utes,  The  sap  wood  of  the  Q,  Plez  is  whitish ;  but  tfae 
heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  verv  dose-gramed,  heavy,  and 
very  hard ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  according  to  Pariunson,  it  is  **  not  easie 
for  an  axe,  but  for  a  saw,  to  cut  it."  (Tkeai.  Bat,,  p.  1394.)  It  weigfaa  70  Ib.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  but  twists  and  splits  a  grcat^  ded  in 
drying,  Uke  most  other  hard  and  heavy  woods.  It  is  ot  great  duration,  and 
also  of  considerable  flexibility ;  for  which  reason,  in  Luiffuedoc,  hdves  of 
hatchets  and  other  instruments  are  made  of  it,  and  are  found  to  preserve  their 
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flexibility,  eyen  when  drjr.  Du  Hamel  observes  that  the  great  wd^t  of 
this  wood  ought  not  to  be  conaidered  a  defeot,  even  in  the  conatruction  of 
▼eaaels ;  becauae»  if  it  b  empioyed  in  the  bottoms,  it  wiU  serve  uutead  of 
ballast ;  and,  if  it  is  empioyed  on  the  upper  parts»  as  it  ia  much  stronger  thaa 
the  common  oak,  it  may  be  used  of  soiall  dimensions.  He  reoommends  using 
it  in  preference  to  that  of  every  other  species  of  oak,  wherever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained  oi  sufficient  size ;  more  espedally  in  cases  where  !t  has  to  resist  firiction. 
Evelyn  says  the  wood  of  the  ilex  b  serviceable  for  many  uses ;  particularly 
for  handles  to  tools,  mallet  heads,  mall-baUs,  chairs,  axletrees,  wedges,  beetles, 
pinsy  and  palisadoes  in  fortifications.  It  suppKes  almost  all  Spain  witfa  the 
best  and  most  lasting  charcoal.  Bradley  and  others  recommend  the  wood  for 
knee-dmber  for  ships ;  and  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  all  these 
porposesy  in  a  paraphlet  by  Isaac  Weld,  Bsq.  (See  Gard.  Mae.^  voL  vL 
p.  580.)  Boutcher  recommends  the  tree  for  tnaking  warm  and  loft^  hedges, 
40  ft.  or  50  ft.  liighy  in  a  short  dme ;  but  he  does  not  approve  of  plantmg  them 
near  a  house,  on  account  of  the  litter  made  by  ttie  leaves»  when  these 
are  dropped  in  April  and  May.  In  Comwally  Q.  i^lex  is  considered  preferable 
to  every  species  of  the  genus  for  plandng  near  the  sea  coast»  eitber  as  an 
omamental  tree  there,  or  for  sheltering  plantations  of  the  commony  or  of  the 
moBsy-cupped»  oak.  The  ilex  has  been  stronffly  recommended  for  both  these 
Durposes  by  Mr.  Rutger  (see  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  544.),  who  refers  to  St. 
BGchael's  Mount  (Jig.  1782.),  which  was  planted  with  pinasters,  and  dothed 
with  those  trees  for  about  30  years,  when  they  all  beg^  to  decUne ;  and»  at 
40  years  firom  the  time  the}'  were  planted,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestiffe  of  them 
left.  About  this  time,  plants  of  Q.  r\ex  were  subsdtuted  for  tne  pines; 
and  thescy  which  have  now  been  planted  about  seven  years,  make  a  vefy  fine 
appearance.  In  Spain,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us,  the  endnasy  or 
evei^green  oaks,  produce  the  best  dmber  in  the  southem  and  middle  regions 
of  the  Peninsula;  but  it  is,  he  says,  heavy,  and  unfit  for  most  uses.  **  It  is 
nowy  unfortunately,  the  only  fire-wood  in  most  parts  of  Castile»  which  is  hourly 
diminishinff  the  scanty  stock  that  yet  remains.  Tiie  modeof  cutting  increases 
the  evil;  the  pracdce  of  the  peasantry  being  ahnost  invariably  to  level  the 
whole  tract  which  thev  attack.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  tolerably 
yigorous  spring  firom  tne  stocks.    Thb  is  soon  cut,  when  a  more  feeble  spring 
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takes  place ;  afler  which  operatioii  being  repeated  a  few  tmieSy  every  remimt 
is  annuiilated,  and  the  country  reduced  to  the  open  waste  it  now  exhibtts.'' 
(Skeiches  in  Spain^  yol.  ii.  p.  251.)  In  landscape-gardening,  the  Uez  is  of  tfae 
sreatest  value»  both  as  a  tree  and  a  shrub :  in  both  characters,  it  forms  Terj 
handsome  single  objects,  or  small  groups ;  and,  in  both,  it  is  a  most  defdrable 
underwood  in  plantations  of  European  oaks.  It  thrives  better  than  most 
other  evergreen  treet^  the  immediate  yicinity  of  dties,  even  where  coal 
smoke  abounds ;  and  hence  it  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  public  parks  and 
gardensythou^  there  is  not  one  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Regent'8  Park,  or  Green- 
wich  Paric.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  155.) 

SoUf  SUuaHon^  ^c,  A  dry  deep  soil,  «alcareous  or  sandv  rather  than 
clayey,  and  a  situation  low  rather  than  elevated,  best  suit  the  ilex.  It  is 
«xceedingly  difficult  to  propagate,  otherwise  than  by  the  acom ;  and  no  tree, 
according  to  Boutcher,  is  more  difficult  to  transpumt ;  **  as  thc  roots  of  H, 
when  not  intemipted,  run  as  straight  down  into  the  earth  as  a  carrot,  aod 
with  as  few  fibres ;  so  that  for  hedges,  or  lai^  plantations/'  Boutcher  recom- 
mends  the  acoms  **  to  be  put  into  the  places  where  they  are  designed  to  re- 
main."  (Treat,^  &c.,  p.  168.)  We  agree  in  this  advice ;  but,  as  it  cannot 
always  be  followed,  the  next  best  mode  b,  to  have  the  plants  raised  in  small 
pots,  one  in  a  pot,  as  is  generally  practised  in  the  London  nurseries.  So 
reared,  the  plants  might  be  sent  to  any  distance  without  the  slightest  injury ; 
and,  when  they  are  turaed  out  of  the  pot  into  the  open  ^und,  if  the  ao3 
and  situation  be  suitable,  they  will  grow  with  amazine  rapidity.  In  the  year 
1824,  we  turaed  a  one-year's  seedling  out  of  a  pot  Sio.  60.  mto  our  garden 
at  Bayswater,  and  it  is  now  upwards  of  20  ft.  mgh,  and  has  for  three  yean 
past  borae  acoras. 

Accidetits  and  Diteatei.  The  toughness  and  solidity  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  with  the  compact  form  of  its  h&ud,  render  it  less  hable  to  be  iigured  bj 
wind  or  lishtning  than  any  other  spedeB  of  oak ;  while  its  coriaceous  leaves 
are  very  seldom  attacked  by  insects,  at  least  in  Britun. 
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^  ^th  o/Dublln,  in  thecounty  of  Cmt',  ait  Caitle  Freke^  £6  ycm  plaiitc^,  It  unK^/hlgh^e 

In  thc^untr 
runk  8  ft.,  and 
runkl(t6tn., 

of  the  trunk 
tu94n.hlffh, 
:  high,  wftli  a 
SlnTlnd 


art  planted,  It 
Dear  Vlenna, 

enoe;  andone 
in.  in  clreum. 
m  oaka,  In  the 
it  Bargally  in 
lieb  meaturad 
klt  {^Walker.) 
ci  fVom  6  ft.  to 
heM  aae  wm 
large  trees  oTU.  (/dL,  pi  IM.  and  158.) 

Commercial  StatiiHa,  Plants,  in  the  London  nuraerieSy  Irom  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
highy  in  pots,  are  75t.  per  hundred ;  or  riagle  plants  from  6</.  to  2i.  each, 
accordins  to  their  rixe ;  and  acoms  are  20«.  per  buflhel.  At  Bollwyller,  where 
it  ifl  tender,  plants  are  1  franc  aad  50  centa;  and  at  New  York,  where  they 
are  1  doUar  each,  they  are  notked  in  Prince'8  CMtalogue  aa  requiring  protec- 
tion  in  wintee. 

•  3a  Q.  Ballo^ta  Desf.    The  sweet  Acom  OaL 

tdetUlficatkm.    Decf.  AU.,  S.aS5as  Hltt  dea  Aifo.,  S.  pii06.;  WiUd.  Sp^  FL,i.p.438.;  M.  Du 

Ham.,  7.  a  157.  t  Smith  in  Rees*t  Cycl.,  Na  3L 
Symm^wteM.  t  riex  mi^or  Qut.  HM.^  i  t  S&  ;  Ch^ne  i  Olandt  doux,  Cbdne  Ballote,  A-. 
DeritSitkm.   The  term  Ball^  icema  tobe a  modificatkm  of  tbe  Spanith  wofd  bellola,  wbieb  means 

acoma  generally. 
BmKratHnff.    Omjlgf.  1783.  and  1781,  the  latter  belng  a  «prig,  and  tbe  former  a  leaf  of  the  natural 

•Tae,  both  token  ftom  a  •peeimen  of  tbe  origlnal  tree,  planted  by  DeafiDotaines  lu  the  Jardin  dea 

Plantei,  at  Paria 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c,  Leaves  ellipticaly  coriaceous,  denticulated,  or  entire ;  downy 
beneath.    Bark  even.     Nut  cylindricaly  eloneated.  {Detf.  and  SntUA.)    A 
tree,  growinff  20  ft  or  30  d.  high,  with  a  trunJL  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  circum- 
ference.     The  branches  are  covered  with  p  ^»* 
somewhat  furrowed,  of  a  brownish  grey ;  ai 
general  form  of  the  head  of  the  tree  is  oi 
roundish.    The  leaves  are  conaceous,  with 
footstalksy  generally  rounded  at  the  summity 
pointed ;  smooth  above,  and  cottony  and  wh 
neath ;  entire  or  dcnticulated  in  their  margins 
femalc  flowers  are  solitary,  or  in  clusters,  i 
axils  of  the  young  shoots.    The.  acorns  are  s 
or  on  short  peduncles;  thefruitis  firom  8  to  2( 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  lines  in  breadth.     m,u^ 
nuts  are  enclosed  at  the  basc  in  a  hemispherical  cup,  covered  with  obtuse 
scales,  which  are  cottony,  numerous,  and  very  closely  Imbricated.    Tbis 
oak  was  discovered  by  Desfontaines,  in  Barbary,  and  it  is  said  to  be  closely 
allied  to  Q.  PXex ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  its  leaves  being  more 
wbite  and  cottony  beneath,  and  of  a  inore  corioceous  texture ;  and  in  its 
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acom  being  of  double  the  length  of  that  of  Q.  /Mex,  and  in 
having  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste.  The  tree  varies  much, 
accordinff  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In 
8ome  indiTiduals,  the  leaves  are  small  and  orbiculate;  and 
in  others  elliptic ;  and  somedmes  they  are  hinceolate  and 
pointed.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the 
auturon  of  the  second  year.  (y.  Du  Ham^  vii.  p.  157.)  Q. 
BaUota^  according  to  Desfontunes  (Jour.  de  Phvnaue^  tom. 
xxxviii.,for  1791),  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Algiers  and  Morocco.  There  are  vast  forests  of  this 
tree  on  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  only  found  in  sroall  quanti- 
ties  on  the  plains.  The  Moors  eat  the  acoms  raw,  or  roasted 
in  ashes  :  they  are  found  very  nourishing,  and  are  not  bitter.  They  are 
regularly  sold  in  the  market-places ;  and,  in  some  districts,  an  oil  is  ex- 
pressed  from  them,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  olive.  We  bave 
no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  osk  is  merely  a  variet^  of  Q.  PXex^ 
Uiough  the  specimen  sent  to  us  from  Paris  shows  it  to  be^  very 
distinct.  Inde<^  if  we  were  to  judge  endrely  from  that  spedmen, 
we  should  say  that  Q.  Bailota  was  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
variety  i:^  Q^  ^ram6ntia  than  of  Q.  i^lex ;  and,  in  short,  it  may 
be  idofitical  with  it,  because  Q.  gram6ntia  is  not  described  by 
Desfontaines.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  oaks  of  Spain,  mentions  only  the  term  bdlotas  as  a  name 
for  ac<mis  gramlly ;  and  he  considers  the  Q.  BaUdia  of  the  nur- 
series  to  be  the  Q,  valentlna  of  Cavaniiles,  which  has 
bitter  acoms.  The  Q.  Ballota  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
cie^s  Garden,  and  of  some  of  the  British  nurseries  (see 
our^.  1 785),  of  which  a  leaf  of  the  natural  sixe  is  shown 
in  fig.  1786.,  is  a  totally  diiTerent  plant  froni  either  the 
Q.  BaUdta  of  Paris,  or  the  Q.  valenthm  of  CavaniUes, 
and  in  short,  is  nothinff  more  than  a  Q.  /^lex ;  so  that  die 
1785  tme  Q.  Ballhta  of  Desfontaines  may  be  the  Q.  gramfintia,  1786 
which  we  suspect  it  is.  Bosc  observes  that,  in  the  Paris  gardens,  it  reouires 
to  be  taken  into  the  conservatory  in  winter :  but  it  is  to  be  recoUected  that 
the  Q.  /^lex  requires  similar  protection  in  that  part  of  France ;  and,  there> 
fore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Q.  BMda^  if  it  is  difoent  from  Q. 
gramiintia,  would  be  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

±  •  31.  Q.  GRAMU^NTiA  L.    The  Holly4eaved  Grammoot  Oak. 

UenHficaiim,  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.,  Uia  :  WiHd.  Sp.  PL.  4.  p.  432L ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.,  &  p.  8891 ; 
N.  Du  HAm.,  7.  p.  15B. ;  Sinith  In  Reet**  Crcl.,  Na  Sa 

S^momme».  f  /lex  n^iiii  rotundi6ribus,  &c.,  Magm.  Man$n.,  I4a :  Chdne  de  Gnuninont,  Fr, ;  Wd- 
leQbUUtrige  Eiche,  Qer.i  Encina  duice,  and  Oouetta,  Span.  Captaln  a  EL  Cook  •ugKcirts  thaC 
Q.  bitp4nica  wouid  be  tbe  moft  niitable  nanie  for  thia  ipedei,  which  may  be  comidered  ai  ftnmlm 
the  natural  oak  oTSpaln ;  whereat  the  term  gramfintia  waa  applied  toitby  linnmu,  flromiti  bavlng 
been  found  in  tbe  remnant  oT  a  wood  on  tbe  eitate  of  GrammoDt,  near  Mootpraer,  whcn^  ae- 
oording  to  De  Candolle,  the  tpeoict  no  loagar  existi. 

BngravinK*.  Ovafig.  1787.,  (Vom  the  troe  at  Puner*a  CroM  xfig.  1788..  an  aoom  oT  the  natural  ilae!, 
traoed  Itrom  one  that  wat  tent  to  ui  by  Capt  Cook ;  and  tbe  plate  of  the  tree  at  Purwr*!  Cro«  in 
our  latt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  nearly  sessile,  undulated,  with 
deep,  spinous»  divaricated  teeth ;  densely  downy  beneath ;  heart«haped  at 
the  iMise.  Native  of  the  wood  of  Grammont,  ncar  Montpelier ;  and  oi  Spam. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  1730.  It  blossomb  in  June,  and  ripens  its  firiiit  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  vear.  This  is  rather  a  small  straggling  tree,  with 
numerous  round  grey  branches,  downy  wben  young.  Leaves  scarcely  1  m. 
long,  rigid,  broadly  elliptical,  often  nearly  orfoicular ;  very  much  undulated 
at  the  mai^n,  their  deep,  broad,  spinous  teeth  pointing  every  way,  like  tfaose 
of  the  hofly;  the  upp^  surfieu^e  dark  green,  rather  glaucous,  bcsprinkled 
with  minute  starrv  hairs ;  the  under  surface  densely  clothed  wim  wfaite 
entangled  down.  (Snuth.)  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel^  great  doubts  are 
expr^ied  as  to  whether  this  species  is  identical  mih  the  Q.  rotundif&lia  of 
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Lamarck ;  and  whether  both  sorts  mtLy  not  be 
merelv  varieties  of  Q.  Plex.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
savs  Linnaeus  confounded  a  variety  of  Q.  /Mex,  ^ 
which  he  had  received  from  Mfl^ors  herha- 
rium,  with  Q,  gram(intiay  which  Smith,  as  quoted 
above,  has  correctly  describedy  apparently  from 
a  living  plant.  From  a  tree  bwing  thb  name  at 
Purser^s  Cross,  which  produces  fruit  annually, 
this  oak  certainly  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to 
Q.  Plex ;  but  it  is,  neverthdess,  very  distinct,  and 
isy  doubtless,  as  well  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
species  as  many  others  recognised  as  such  by 
botanists.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  pesLt 
attention  to  tbis  oak  when  in  Spain,  has  the 
following  remarks  on  it: — **  Tlus  species  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Q,  Plexy  its  nearest  con- 
gener.  The  kaves  are  thicker,  more  rounded  at 
the  point,  of  a  duU  glaucous  green,  and  the  tree 
altoeether  is  of  a  more  compact  and  less  grace- 

ful  form  than  the  Italian  ilex.  The  ereat  and  essential  diflbrence,  however, 
consists  in  the  acoms,  which  are  edible,  and,  when  in  perfecdon,  are  as  good 
asy  or  superior  to,  a  chestnut.  To  give  this  sweetness,  the^  must  be  kept ; 
as,  at  first,  they  have  a  considerable  taste  of  the  tannin,  hke  those  of  the 
otlier  species,  which  disappears  in  a  few  days,  and  accounts 
for  the  scepticism  of  some  writers,  wha  assert  that  both 
sweet  and  bitter  are  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  and  that 
thdr  sweetness  is  no  character.  These  are  the  edible  acoms 
of  the  andents,  which  they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish 
on  their  passage  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean ;  a 
fiible  only  proving  that  the  acoras  grew  on  the  delidous 
shores  and  rocks  of  Andalusia,  which,  unhappily,  is  no  lonser  1 
the  case.  Remains  of  them  may,  however,  stui  be  traced  in 
the  west ;  and  they  fattened  the  swine  which  produced  tlie  | 
celebrated  salted  meats  of  Malaga  and  that  vicmity.  These 
are  the  bellotas,  which  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho  Panza, 
gathered  herself  in  La  Mancha,  where  they  srcw  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  sent  to  the  duchess,  wisning,  instead 
of  their  being  only  the  best  of  their  kind,  they  were  the 
size  of  ostrich  eggs.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  produced 
by  individuals,  and  ofiered  to  the  company,  as  bon^-bom  are  in  some 
countries,  with  a  sort  of  apology  for  their  smaJI  intrinsic  value,  froro  their 
size  and  flavour.  This  spedes  is,  beyond  question,  very  hardy;  I  believe 
even  more  so  than  the  ilex  of  Italy.  It  ascends  the  sides  of  the  sierras 
in  the  inclement  region  of  the  ccntre  of  Castile;  and,  in  Arragon,  is  seen 
within  the  limits  of  the  Plnus  sylvestris  and  P.  uncinata;  as  also  in  the 
cold  and  wintry  valley  of  Andorre.  The  widest  forests  of  it  are  now  in 
Estremadura,  where  the  best  sausages,  and  other  salted  meats,  are  made 
from  the  vast  herds  of  swine  which  are  bred  in  them.  This  species  ought 
to  be  denominated  Q,  hisp&nica,  instead  of  a  weak  and  obscure  name  from 
a  wood(which,  1  have  heard,  no  Iongerexi8ts),wherethe  tree  may  possibly 
not  have  been  a  native,  although  the  climate  and  soil  of  Lower  Languedoc 
very  much  resemble  that  of  the  two  regions  of  Spain  to  which  this  tree  is 
confined."  {Sketchet  m  Spmny  yo\,  iL  p.  246.)  As  a  proof  of  the  hardiness 
of  this  tree,  Dralet  mentions  that  he  found  it  growing  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Andorras,  where  the  snow  covers  tne  surface  for  several 
months  during  the  year ;  and  this  circumstance,  he  says,  explained  to  him 
the  reason  why  the  kings  of  Spain  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  grow  in 
the  park  at  the  Prado,  near  Matlrid,  where  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  cultivate 
the  olive.  (See  TVai/r,  &c.,  p.  176.;  scc,  abo,  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  69.) 
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In  the  climatc  of  London,  this  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  as  aproof  of  which  it 
maf  be  mentioned  that  the  specimen  already  referred  to,  at  Purser's  Cross, 
which  is  upwards  of  40  ft.  high,  and  of  which  the  plate  in  our  last  Volurae 
is  a  portrait,  ripens  its  fruit  every  year.  From  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  and 
those  of  the  specimen  of  Q,  BaUota  sent  to  us  from  Paris,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think,a8  we  havealreadv  stated  (p.  1006.),  that  the  latter  was  a 
variety  of  Q.  mm6ntia,  rather  than  of  Q.  /^lex ;  and  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  M.  Dralet.  The  rate  of  growth  of  Q.  gramOntia  is  much  slower 
than  that  of  Q.  /^lex.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'8 
Garden,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  and  in  the  London  nurseries.  Small  plants, 
in  pots,  are  from  \t,  6d,  to  Ss,  6d,  each. 

•  32.  Q,  cocciVbra  L,    The  Kermes,  or  berry-bearing,  Oak. 

idenMDotkm.     Li».  Sp.  PL,  MIS. ;   WUkL  Sp.  Pk,  4.  bl  4S8. :  Ait  Hoit  Kem,,  ed.  £.,  &  pi  289. 

nTDu  HaxxL,  7.  IK  IdOL ;  Smlth  in  Reet<»  CycL,  No.  sLi  Lodd  Cat,  ed.  18S& 
Hywowywj.    iHex  coocffen  Cam.  Epit,.  774. :  /.  actileiiU  cocclglandircra  Gartd,  ilir.,  p.  945.,  VU' 

mMe  in  Uim.  Acad,  Sdem.  for  1714,  p.  435. ;  /.  cooclgcni  Qer.  Emac,  |k  1342.,  PaH^mmm  Theat. 

Bat.^  p.  latSi :  Ch^ne  aux  Kermei.  Fr. :  Kcrmes  £lchewG«r. 
Emrraoimgs.    Garid.  Aix.,  t5&;  M6m.  Acad.  Scien..  1^44.  t  17,  1&;  N.  Du  Han^  7.  t  46. ; 

Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  t  91. ;  and  aax  Jlg.  178a  Arom  the  N.  Du  Hani.,jl^.l79a  fhm  Watsao,  re. 

duced  to  tbe  uiual  acale,  andj%«.  1791.  and  1792.  of  the  natural  tiie. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,    Leaves  elliptic-oblone,  rigid ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  with 
spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth.     rtmt  on  peduncles ;  nut  ovate.     Calyx 
with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  recurved  scales.  {N,  Du  Ham,)    A  low 
bushy  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant;  flowering  in 
Bfav.     The  whole  plant  resembles  a 
holly  in  miniature;  Dut  the  leaves^are 
of  a  paler  green.    It  varies  exceedingly 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing^.1791.  with^. 
1792.,  both  of  the  natural  size;  the 
former  from  a  plant  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  and  the  latter  from  one  in 
the  Epsom  Nursery.    The  leaves  in  the 
one  specimen  are  nearly  four  times  the 

length  of  those  in  tbe  other.    Thb  oak  was  cultivated  in  Britain  previously 
to  1683,  and  is  wdl  known  as  producing  the  kermes,  or  scarlet  gram,  of  com- 
merce.    This  shrub  divides  at  the  ground  into  a  great  number  of  tortuoiis 
spreading  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  bush  of  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  bdgbt.    The  leaves  are  oval,  on  ^ 
short  petioles,  coriaceous;  shiningabove,glabrou8 
on  both  sides;  sometimes  quite  entire  on  their 
mamns,  but  more  frequently  bordered  with  scat- 
tered  spinv  teeth,  like  the  leaves  of  the  common 
holly.     The  male  flowers  are  on  long  slender 
peduncles:  the  female  flowers  are  sessile,  from 
3  to  7  in  number,  on  a  rachis  from  8  to  15  lines 
in  length :  only  two  or  three  of  tbese  flowers  come 
to  maturity.    The  ihiit  is  but  of  a  very  small  size 
the  first  year,  and  does  not  attain  maturity  till  the 
end  of  the  second.    Tbe  nuts  are  oval,  and  are    88^^^ 
enveloped  for  half  their  length  in  a  cup  fumished    ^^^k         1 790 
with  rough  scales  terminating  in  rough  points,        ^     v 
which  are  almost  woody,  spremling,  and  a  little  recurved.  (/rf.,  viL  p.  160.) 
Bosc,  in  his  Memoire  tur  les  Chenes,  says  that  he  has  seen  this  species  cover- 
ing  entire  hills  in  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  and  in  other  parts  of  8pain,  where 
it  greatly  injures  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep,  which  con  ouly  eat 
the  very  young  shoots.     The  bushes,  he  says,  are  only  employed  as  fucl, 
though  they  would  be  useful  in  the  tannery,  or  for  dyeing.    Therc  b  now, 
he  says,  littlc  dcmand  for  the  kermes,  bccausc  it  cannot  bc  afibrded  so 
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cheap  88  the  cochineal ;  aod,  therefore,  only  Tery  small  quantities  of  it  are 
brought  to  market.  This  species  b  not  unfrequent  in  ISritish  collections, 
where,  however,  it  is  somewhat  tender,  and  of  very  slow  growth.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  acomsy  which  are  received  from  the  Continental  nur- 
serymen;  and  snudl  plants,  in  pots,  are  from  U,6d,to  3s,  6d,  each. 

T^  Kermei.  The  spedfic  name  oi  coccfferahas  been  applied  to  this  species 
in  consequence  of  its  a£Fbrding  nourishment  to  a  spedes  of  C6ccu8,  or  scale 
insect  (Coccus  llids  lAn.  SysL  Nai„  2740.,  No.  6.) ;  though  the  student  of  the 
Sj^ttema  NaturtB  wili  at  once  perceiTe  the  impropnety  of  the  Linnsean  applica> 
tion  of  these  names,  C6ccu8  and  CfUrmei^  the  latter  being  applied  to  another 
totally  disdnct  ^us  of  minute  homopterous  insects  aHied  to  tne  plant  lice,  to 
whidiy  from  their  saltatorial  powers,  Geoffiroy  gave  the  name  of  Psyila,  with 
much  greater  propriety;  employingy  howeYer,  both  C6ccu8  and  Chermes  a& 
generic  names  of  msects  belonging  to  the  fiunily  Cdcdds,    The  insect  ia 
question  is  also  known  under  its 
Arabian  name,  Chermes  or  Kerroes ; 
Scharlachbeeren,  Ger, ;  Grein  Schar- 
lakbesseny  Dutch;  Grana  Chermes, 
Cremese,  or  Cocchi,  ItaL;  Grana  * 
Kermes,  or  Giana  de  1a  Coscoja,  "^ 
Sjpan.;     and    Alkermes,    Perrian; 
andy  previously  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World»  was  employed  to  a 
Tery  great  extent  in  dyeing,  pro- 
ducmg  a  very  permanent  and  rich 
blood-red  cok>ur,    It  will  be  seen, 
from  the  accompanyin^  fij;ure  (Jig. 
1793.),  that  this  parasitic  msect  has 
ali  the  appearance  of  a  berry  or 
aeed,  a£Fbrdmg  not  the  slightest  mdi- 
cation  of  its  insect  nature;  being 
immovably  affixed  in  dusters  to  the 
branches  of  the  oak,  upon  which  it 
subsistSy  by  introducii^   into   the 

fubBtance  of  the  stem  a  long  and  ddicate  haustellum.  It  is  only,  however,  at 
the  doae  of  its  existence  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  seed.  Mr.  M<Culloch, 
indeedfStatesthatitisintheprocessofdryingthatthisformisacquired;  but 
this  is  not  correct,  since,  although  the  insect  is  provided  with  legs,  and,  when 
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jroiuig,  poBsesses  locomotiTe  powera,  yet,  after  Impregiiadoii,  it  gretttly  iiicreases 
in  size,  aod  the  eggs  are deposited beDeath  thebody;  so  tliaty by  d^grees, as  the 
eggs  are  ezcluded^the  two  sur&ces  of  the  body  come  together,  and  form  a 
covering  for  the  egg^ :  hence,  it  wili  be  obsenred  that  it  is  only  the  femalea 
whidi  are  coilected ;  the  males,  in  the  perfect  state»  being  minute,  active»  two- 
winged  flies,  totally  unlike  their  inert  partners.  This  productioD  haa  been 
in  use  amon^t  the  Eastem  nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  was  known 
to  the  Phoenicians,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  under  the  name  of  tola,  or 
thola  (vi\n);  to  Uie  Greeks,  under  that  of  coccus  (coccoc);  and,  to  tbe 
Romans,  under  that  of  coccum,  or  coccus  baphica;  whence  tne  origin  of  the 
terms  coccus  and  coccinum,  which  were  given  to  doth  dyed  with  kermes ; 
wbilst  persons  wearing  this  kind  of  doth  were  said  by  the  Romana  to  be 
coccinati  (Mart,,  lib.  i.  epig.  97.  lin.  6.)  From  the  peci^iar  character  of 
this  production,  it  is  not  suiprisingy  that  its  reai  nature  was  long  unknown. 
Bv  soroe  of  the  early  naturalists,  it  was  rc^arded  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree  upon 
which  it  was  found ;  and  by  others,  who  discovered  tfae  real  oi^^ans  of  firurafi- 
cation  of  the  tree,  that  it  was  a  vegetable  excrescence  similar  m  ita  nature  to 
the  ^s  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  Cynfpidae.  This  opinion  was  main- 
tained  even  in  171 1,  bv  M.  De  Blarsigli,  in  a  dissertation  wntten  at  Bologna, 
and  addressed  to  M.  Valiisnieri.  In  1714,  however,  M.  Cestoui  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  same  philosopher,  in  which  he  clearly  traced  the  identity  of  the 
nature  of  the  kermes,  and  that  of  the  scale  insects  of  the  orange  and  other 
trees.  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  coUecdon  of  the  works  of  Vallisnieri, 
with  a  short  preface  by  the  latter,  who  appears  to  have  hesitated  in  adoptmg 
the  opinion  of  M.  Cestoni.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  entire 
history  of  the  insect  was  traced  by  Messrs.  Garidel  and  Emeric,  corre^nd- 
ents  of  the  Academy  of  Paris ;  who,  proropted  by  M.  Toumefoit,  by 
daily  examinations  of  branches  infected  with  the  kermesy  made  themsdvea 
fully  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  spedes  of  GSccos. 
(Gand,  Aix,  Env,^  250.,  t,  53.  and  2.)  R^mur  has also  given  a  fuU  account 
of  it  in  his  Memokrety  tom.  iv.  m^.  1.  pl.  5.  In  its  natural  state,  tbe 
kermes  is  of  a  shinmg  appearance,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  plum  covered  with 
a  whitish  bloom.  In  tne  state  in  whicb  it  is  brought  into  the  markety  it 
appears  of  a  duU  reddish  brown ;  which  is  not,  of  course,  the  natural  colour 
of  good  kerroesy  but  is  imparted  to  it  by  ste^ing  it  in  vine^.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  the  countries  where  the  kerroes  is  obtained,  distingnish  tfaree 
different  stages  in  its  existence.  In  the  Proven^al  lan^uage,  they  call  it 
•*  le  ver,"  and  say  of  it,  when  it  is  in  its  earliest  state  of  activity,  •*  Le  tct 
couve;'*  subsequently,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  kermes  becomes 
stationary,  and  begins  to  attain  its  fuUest  sise,  they  say,  **  Le  ver  commence 
d'^clore; "  and,  in  its  last  state,  in  the  middle  or  towarcls  the  end  of  Mav,  the 
insect  is  found  reduced  to  a  skin,  covering  its  brood  of  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
1800  or  2000.  The  crop  of  kermes  is  more  or  iess  abundant,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  preceding  winter;  when,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  froct, 
and  the  wcather  has  been  eenerally  mild,  a  good  crop  is  expected,  whidi  is  not 
obtained  every  year;  anc^  as  there  is  no  trouble  in  plantmg  or  attending  to 
the  growth  of  the  kermes,  and  as  no  other  instruments  are  required  than  long 
nails  to  the  fingers,  it  roay  be  easily  supposcd  that  the  liarvest  is  a  very  nnex- 
pensive  one.  F eniaies  are  employed  in  collecting  the  kermes  in  the  morning; 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  ground ;  at  which  time  Sie  leaves  and  the  prickles  of 
the  plants  arc  less  to  be  dreaded.  Expericnccd  persons  will  thus  coUect  a 
couple  of  pounds'  weight  per  diem.  Belon  (Obtervaiioru  des  Smgulmiies^  Uv.  L 
1. 19.)  has  given  considerable  details  respecting  the  gathering  of  the  cropa  of 
;ermes ;  and  states  that  the  price  decreases  considerably  during  tfae  gitflier- 
ing,  in  consequence  of  the  latest-collected  kermes  bdng  lighter  than  tboae 
firet  obtained,  owing  to  the  younc  ones  having  escaped.  The  merchanta  wfao 
purchase  the  kermes  immediately  steep  them  in  vin^gar,  and  thoi  expoae 
them  to  the  action  of  heat  sufficient  to  destroy  any  remaining  vitality  in 
the  yuimg:  thia  process  considerably  alters  the  coiour  of  the  inaect»  and 
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gim  It  tbat  red  hue  for  which  H  has  been  so  long  celebrated ;  and  which  is  of 
8o  Yervpermaiieiit  a  nature,  that,  accordBng  to  M'Cu]loch  (Dict.^  art.  Kermes), 
the  old  tapestries  of  BruMels,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders,  altho^gh  manu- 
&ctufed  more  than  a  couple  of  centuriesy  nave  lott  none  of  their  richness  of 
tint.  Beckmann  has  introduced  in  the  acoount  of  this  production  given  in  his 
Hisfcry  oflnventkm»,  toL  i.  p.  171 — 191.,  first  edit.  trans.,  aU  that  wbs  known 
of  it  in  ms  time.  ^nce  the  discovery  of  America,  the  C6ccu8  c&cti  (or  co- 
chineai)  has,  however,  in  a  great  d^ffree  supplanted  the  C^ccus  fUcis.  Mr. 
M^Culloch  erroneously  states  that  Uie  kermes  is  of  the  same  species  as  the 
true  Mexican  cochineal.  The  kermes,  neverthelessy  ia  stiil  extensively  pre- 
pared  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  India,  and  Persia;  and  Dr.  Bancroft  (On  Per» 
nument  Cotourt^  i.  303 — 409.)  states  that»  with  the  solution  of  tin,  which  is 
used  with  the  cochineal,  the  kermes  is  capable  of  impartinff  a  scarlet  quite  as 
briliiant  as  that  dye ;  and  perhaps  more  permanent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  as  10  or  12  pounds  contain  only  as  much  coiouring  matter  as  one 
of  oochineal,  the  latter,  at  its  ordinary  price,  is  the  cheaper.— «/.  O.  W. 

2  •  33.  Q.  PSBU^oo-cooci^FBRA  Derf,  The  false  berry-bearing  Kermet^  or  Oak. 
I^kuM^caHim,    Detf.  AtL,  S.  p.  SiA ;  WlUd.  Sp^  PL,  4.  |k  438. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  ^  100. }  SuiUi  in 

Bngrmringt,    N.  Du  Ham.,  t  ^sTc  1. ;  md  our^S^.  1791 

9pec,  Ckm'^  te,  LcKTei  dlipac-oMonf ,  ligid,  nnooCfa  on  boUi  sldei,  wlUi  mtny  lerm. 
tuns.  Nut  orata  Cftlyx  with  flat  ilight^  tpreiiding  scaleii  dVfT)  **  Obwnred  bv 
Deiftmtalnef  at  Alglen  end  about  Mount  Atlaa.  At  Tunis  it  It  called  the  •*  meai- 
bearingoalu^probably  Aromtheuaeoftheaoomsaifbod.  It  formi  a  tree  Arom  15  ft. 
to  SOft.  hl^  wlth  round  bcancliet,  dothed  with  niflty  down  when  young.  The  leaTee 
are  twlce  or  thrice  as  long  as  thow  of  Q.  coccifera,  thiclier,  and  le«  waTV,  with  much 
•maUer  and  ahorter  fpinout  flerraturei.  rather  than  teeth.  Calyz  dothed  with  numcw 
roufl,  flat.  flhort,  flUghtly  qHreading  flcalefl.  Nut  orate,  pointed.  In  the  Vouveau  Du  * 
tlameL  it  ifl  fluppoaed  to  be  a  natire  oT  Prorenoe,  aa  weU  aa  of  Algiem  From  the 
engraTing  tn  that  work,  of  which  jl^.  1791  ia  a  reduced  copy,  it  appean  to  be  intermo.  .  , 
diate  between  Q.  P\tx  and  Q.  cocdfera.    A  plant  bearing  thic  name  in  18^,  in  the  «_». 

Horticultural  Sodety^fl  Garden,  ifl  oonflidered  by  Dr.  Lindley  aa  a  diflbrent  apedefl.  179« 

(SaeAppui.)  '  ^^ 

t  34.  Q.  5u^BBR  L.    Tlie  Cork  Tree. 

IdeiUifktMim.  JAa.^  Sp.  PL^UIS.  ;^  WUId.  S^Fl.,  4.  pi  433. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew,  &  pi  SSgi ;  N.  Da 


^nt^met,  S&ber  Cam.  £pt'l.,  115. j  &  i*r)nufl  Mmttk.yafgK.\.  p.  1S7. ;  &  latifbllum,  ftc.,  Du  Ham. 
Arb.^  SL  pi  S91,  Oer.  Emac..  1547. ;  Ch^ne  Litee,  Flr. :  Kork  Eiche,  Qer. ;  Alcomoque,  ^poi». 
EngrawlmM,    Hunt  Erd.  Srl.,  t  in  p.  368. ;    N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  45. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t.  89. ;  our 
J%i.  1797.  and  17S«. ;  and  the  phUe  of  thic  tree  In  our  laflt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Lcaves  ovate-obloi^,  bluntish,  coriaceous;  entire,  or 
sharply  serrated;  downy  beneath.  fiark  crackedy  fungous.  (Willd.)  A 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  fL  or  30  ft.  in  the  south  of  £uro|>e  and 
nordi  of  Amca;  well  known  as  beinff  the  only  tree  producing  that  irapor- 
tant  article,  cork,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  commerce.  It  was  introduced 
in  or  before  1699,  bv  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  and,  bein^  readily  pro- 
pagated  by  acoms,  which  are  received  (rom  France  and  Spain,  and  some- 
times  ripened  in  England,  it  b  not  unfrequent  in  collecdons ;  and,  in  some 
gardens,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  tree. 

Varieties.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  Q. 
PleXj,  in  countries  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  None  are  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  under  any  particular  name :  but  their  leaves,  in  difierent 
places,  the  cork  trces  having  been  all  raised  from  seed,  will  be  found  to  vary 
in  magnitude,  in  length  rclativcly  to  breadth,  and  in  thc  character  of  their 
roargins,  which  are  eithcr  wavy,  scrratey  or  dentate,  The  most  striking 
variety  which  we  have  secn  is  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  is  representcd  at^. 
1796.  of  the  natural  size ;  J!g.  1795.  reprcsenting  a  spedmen  of  the  species» 
also  firom  a  tree  at  Muswell  HilL  This  varietv  differs  so  remarkably  from 
the  species,  that  some  consider  it  as  Q*  P8e6do-5K^ber  :  but  that  spedes, 
accoixiing  to  Bosc,  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  is  decidedly  deciduous ; 
and,  in  its  buds  and  mossy  cups,  has  more  thc  character  of  Q.  C^rris  than  of 
Q.  SvLhor,     We  acknowledgc,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  at 
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Miiswell  Hillbear  aconsiderable  resemblancey  both  in  form  and  size,  to  the 
figure  of  Q.  Pseudo-i^ber  inyen  in  the  Nouv,  Du  Hamel^  and  of  wluch^. 
1801.  is  a  reduced  copy.  The  tree  at  Muswell  Hill  has  ripened  acoms»  but 
not  lately,  and  the  character  of  their  cups  is  foreotten ;  otherwise  we  shouki 
at  once  be  able  to  decide  to  which  section  it  belongs.  The  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  corky  bark,  which  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  that  of  the 
true  cork  tree  in  the  same  carden ;  but  the  cork  is  only  2  in.  or  2^  in.  in 
dq>th,  while  in  the  true  cork  tree  it  is  raore  than  3  in.  deep.  Whether  this 
is  a  yariety  or  a  species,  it  is,  at  all  eyents,  so  decidediy  distinct  in  the 
foliage,  andy  as  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume  will  show,  forms  such  a  yery 
han&ome  eyergreen  tree,  that  it  well  merits  aplace  in  collections.  When 
we  saw  the  trees  (May  5.  1837),  both  were  m  full  foUage;  but  we  were 
informed  that  the  varicty  lost  its  leaves  gcnerally  before  the  other.    Our 
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drawings  of  the  two  trees  were  taken  nearly  a  month  afterwards,  when  they 
had  exactly  the  appearance  shown  in  our  last  Volume.     In  order  that  the 
variety  may  be  kept  distinct  by  propagators,  we  haye  given  it  a  name  among 
the  others,  as  below. 
1  Q.  S.  2  lai^dHuin,  SHher  latifdlium,  &c.,  Bauh.  PSn.,424»  Du  Ham.  Arh. 
2.  p.  291.  t.  80.,  has  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  spedes,  and 
eitner  serrated  or  entire.    The  tree  at  Muswell  Hili,  between  80  ft. 
and  40  ft.  high,  fiffured  in  our  last  Volume,  we  may  suppose  to  be  of 
this  entire-leaved  subvariety. 
t  Q.  S.  3  angust^Sum,  SHbet  angu8tif51ium  Bauh.  Pm.y  424.,  Du  Ham. 
Ari.y  2.  p.  291 .  t.  81. — The  portrait  in  our  last  Volume  of  a  tree  in 
the  Fulham  Nursenr,  27  ft.  nigh,  and  of  which  there  is  a  botanical 
speeimen  given  in  Watson's  Ihnd.  BrU.^  t.89.y  and  our  ^.  1798., 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  varietv. 
t  Q.  S.  4  dentdtum,   the  Q.  Pseado-^ber  of  Muswell  I£ll,  has  the 
leaves  large,  and  variously  dentate,  as  in  JSg,  1797.     The  tree  of 
tiiis  variety  at  Muswell  Uilly  figured  in  ourlBSt  Volume,  is  between 
50ft.  andeoft.  higfa. 

Description,  S^c.    The  cork  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  broad- 
leaved  kmds  of  Q.  Plex;  of  which  species  some  authors  consider  it  only  a 
variety :  but,  when  full  grown,  it  forms  a  much  handsomer  tree;  and  its  bark 
alone  seems  to  justify  its  being 
made  a  species.    It  would  appear 
to  be  rather  more  tender  than  the 
ilex;   since  the  severe  winter  of 
1709  killed    to    the   ground  the 
ereater  part  of  the  cork  trees  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc ;  and  the 
firost  of  1739-40,  one  of  the  original 
trees  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic*Oar-  i 
den.    Like  the  ilex,  it  varies  ex- 1 
ceedingly  in  the  magnitude,  form,  1 
and  marfi;ins  of  its  leaves,  and  also  ' 
in  the  size  of  its  fruit.    The  nut, 
according  to  Bosc,  is  roore  sweet 
than  that  of  the  ilex,  and  may  be 
eaten  as  human  food  in  cases  of 

necessity.    Swine,  he  says,  are  exceedinely  greedy  of  these  acoms,  and  get 
rapidly  rat  on  them,  producing  a  firm  and  very  savoury  lard.    The  Spaniards 
eat  the  acoms  roasted,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  Q.  gram6ntia> 
and  as  we  do  chestnuts.    The  outer  bark,  the  grc 
thickness  and  elasticity  of  which  b  owing  to  i 
extraordinary  developement  of  the  cellular  tissi 
forms  the  cork ;  which,  after  the  tree  is  fuU  gro¥ 
cracks  and  separates  from  it,  of  its  own  accoi 
The  inner  bark  remdns  attached  to  the  tree,  ai 
when  removed  in  its  voung  state,  is  only  fit  for  u 
ning.  Both  outer  and  inner  bark  abound  in  tanni 
and  the  former  contains  a  peculiar  principle  call 
suberine,  and  an  add  called  the  suberic.     The  ti 
18  found  wild  in  dry  hilly  places  in  the  south 
France,  in  Italy,  in  great  part  of  Spun,  and  in  t 
north  of  Afi^ica.    In  Spain,  according  to  CapU 
S.  E.  Cook,  it  is  most  abundant  in  (^talonia  aiiu 

Valencia.  The  wood  of  the  cork  tree,  which  weighs  84  Ib.  per  cubic  foot,  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  Q.  /Mex ;  but  it  is  never  found  of  suffi- 
cient  size  to  be  of  much  consequence.  By  far  thc  most  important  product, 
however»  which  this  tree  yieids,  is  Its  outer  bark.    This,  which  is  the  cork  of 
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comnierce,  appean  to  haye  been  ap|)Hed  to  uaeful  purpoaea,  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  since  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  buckler  lined  with  cork, 
and  that  the  Roman  women  lined  their  shoea  with  it;  the  kitter  beiiiff  a 
practice  which  is  common  all  over  the  ciyilised  world  at  the  preaent  £ijr« 
Both  Greeka  and  Romans  ap|>ear  to  haye  uaed  it  occarionally  for  stoppen  to 
veaaeU»  **  cadorum  obturamenda  *'  (Pim,  Hut,  NaL,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.) ;  but  it  waa 
not  eztenaiyel^  eniployed  for  this  purpose  till  the  17th  century,  when  ^aas 
bottlea»  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  tJie  15di  centnry»  began  to  be 
senerally  introduced.  (See  BeckmamCs  Hut.  qf  Invent*,  yol.  ii.  p.  114—127., 
£ng.  ed.)  In  modem  times,  besidea  the  employment  of  cork  fbr  stoppera 
to  bottiea,  and  bungs  to  yessels  of  yarious  kinda,  and  for  Iming  the  soles  of 
■hoea,  and  sometimes  other  articles,  it  is  uaed  b^  fiflhermen  for  8up[)orting 
their  nets,  and  by  anglers  for  trolling  and  other  kmds  of  fishing.  It  is  em- 
ploved  in  the  constniction  of  life4xMits,  and  also  for  what  are  called  life» 
jackets,  to  enable  those  to  fioat  who  cannot  swim.  In  Eyelyn*s  time^  cork 
was  much  used  by  old  persons  for  linings  to  the  soles  of  their  shoes;  wheoce 
the  German  name  for  it,  pantoflGblholtz,  or  slipper-wood.  The  Venedan 
dames,  Evelyn  say^  used  it  for  their  chop^inges,  or  high-heeled  shoes ;  and 
**  the  poor  peopie  in  Spain  lay  planks  of  it  by  theur  bedride  to  tread  on,  as 
0reat  persons  use  Turkey  and  Persian  carpets,  to  defend  them  (rom  the  floor. 
Bometimesy  also,  they  line  the  inside  of  tbeir  houses  built  of  stone  with  this 
bark,  which  renders  them  very  warm,  and  corrects  the  moisture  of  the  air." 
This  last  use  may  aflbrd  a  yaiuable  hint  to  the  constmctors  of  oovered  seats, 
water-dosets  ia  tne  open  air,  summer-houses,  or  fishing-houses.  In  Spain,  and 
also  in  Barbary  according  to  Desfontaines,  and  in  the  Canarv  Isles  accordii^ 
to  Webb  and  Berthdot,  it  is  used  for  making  bee-hives.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bark  of  young  trees  is  chosen,  rolled  into  a  cyiinder,  and  made  fast  by 
sewingy  or  by  hoops.  There  are  various  other  uses  to  which  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree  b  applied  in  its  oiganic  state;  and  it  is  burned  in  dose  vessels,  to 
make  the  powder  which  is  sold  in  the  colomvshons  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  black.  At  the  celebrated  C!ork  Convent  at  Cintra,  several  artides  of 
furniture  are  made  of  this  tree,  which  strangers  who  visit  the  convent  are 

Suested  to  Ud,  in  order  that  surprise  may  be  excited  at  their  extraordinaiy 
itness.  The  most  valuable  property  of  the  cork,  and  that  which  is  almost 
pccuiiar  to  it,  is  its  imperviousness  to  any  conimon  liquid;  while,  at  the  same 
dme,  it  is  light  and  porous,  and,  consequentiy,  one  of  the  best  non-conductors 
of  heat.  Add  to  these  properties  its  compressibility  and  elastidty,  and  we 
have  a  substance  which  can  scarcely  be  equalled  either  in  nature  or  by  art. 
Its  non-conductinff  properties,  flexibilityy  and  elasddty  render  it  suitable  for 
lining  articies  of  dress,  or  the  walls  or  floors  of  rooms;  its  lightness,  and  its 
imperviousness  to  fluids,  fit  it  in  a  superior  manner  for  life-preservers,  dther 
in  the  form  of  boats,  or  ardclcs  to  be  attached  to  the  body ;  and  its  compressi- 
bilit^,  joined  to  its  elastidt^,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  imperviousness  to 
liquids  and  its  great  durability,  render  it  the  best  of  all  known  substances 
for  forming  stoppers  to  bottles.  For  this  latter  purpose,  as  Bosc  observes,  it 
forms  an  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  civilised  world.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  the  cork  tree,  except  that  young  trees 
should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  stem  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  u  height,  on 
which  the  cork  is  to  be  afterwards  produced. 

Mode  qfdetaching  and  preparirtg  the  Cork,  It  is  observed  by  authors,  that 
the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  which  separates  fix>ra  it  naturally  is  i^  litUe  value 
oompared  with  that  which  is  removed  by  art ;  and  the  reason,  doubtless,  is,  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  has  not  arrived  at  that  rigid,  contracted,  and  fractured 
atate,  wliich  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  dropping  firoro  the  tree.  When 
thecork  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  about  15  years,  according  to  Du  Ehunel, 
or  of  about  20,  accordmg  to  Sosc,  the  bark  is  removed  for  the  first  time; 
but  this  first  Imrk  is  found  to  l>e  cracked,  and  full  of  cells  and  woody 
portions,  and  is  therefore  only  fit  for  buming,  or  bdng  employed  in  tanning. 
The  bark  is  scparated  by  first  making  a  drcular  cut  round  thc  trunk,  imme- 
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diately  uiider  the  HMnn  branches,  and  another  at  a  few  inches  above  the  mr^ 
&ce  of  the  ground.    The  portion  of  bark  intenreniDg  between  the  two  cuts  is 
dien  split  down  in  three  or  four  places ;  care  being  taken,  bodi  in  makinc  the 
drcular  cuts,  and  also  the  longitudinal  ones,  not  to  penetrate  the  inner  baric 
Thb  operation  ia  commoidy  pmormed  in  July,  or  in  the  beeinning  of  August, 
when  the  second  sap  flows  plentiiully.    The  tree  is  now  lett  for  8  or  10  years^ 
when  it  is  again  disbarked  as  before;  but  the  bark  has  not  even  now  attained 
tbe  desired  perfisction  for  the  manufiicture  of  corks;  and,  thereforey  it  is  sold  to 
the  fishermen  for  their  nets,  and  for  difierent  other  inferior  uses.    At  the  end 
of  8  or  10  years  more,  a  third  disbarking  takes  place»  when  the  cork  is  found 
to  have  the  requisite  thickness  and  qutdity.    From  this  time,  while  the  tree 
exists»  which,  accordin^  to  Bosc,  may  be  two  or  three  centuries,  and,  according 
to  Du  Hamd  and  Poiret,  150  years  or  more,  its  disbarking  takes 
l^aee  r^hudy  evcary  8,  9,  or  10  years;  the  qualitj  of  the  bark  im- 
proving  with  the  increasmg  age  of  the  tree,  which  is  not  in  the 
shghtest  degree  iqjured  by  its  removal.  (Nouv,  Du  Hamel^  vii.  p.  1 88. ; 
and  Poovf  #  Higt.  Pkil.  det  Pkmie$,  vii.  p.  419.)    The  instrument  by 
which  the  bark  is  cut  and  separated  from  the  tree  is  a  sort  of  axe 
(Jig,  1799.),  tibe  handle  of  which  is  flattened  into  a  wedge-Hke  shape 
at  the  eztreroitv;  and  this  serves  to  raise  the  bark  after  it  has  been 
cut :  in  short,  the  instrument  is  not  unlike  that  used  in  Britain  for 
taking  the  bark  offthe  common  oak.    The  cork,  when  first  removed 
firom  the  tree,  is  in  lamiiue,  more  or  less  curved,  accordine  to  their 
breadth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree  from  which  they  have  been^ 
taken.    To  make  them  lose  this  curved  form,  after  being  scraped 
on  tbe  outer  sur&ce  to  remove  the  coarser  parts  of  the  epidermis,     '^ 
and  any  epiphytes  or  other  extraneous  substances,  they  are  hdd  over  a 
Uazing  fire  dll  the  surfiice  becomes  scorched;  after  which  they  are  laid 
flat  on  the  ffround,  and  kept  in  that  position  for  some  time  by  large  stones. 
This  gives  uem  a  set,  or  form,  which  they  retain  ever  afterwards ;  and  thus 
they  become  in  a  fitter  state,  not  only  for  packing  and  transportation,  but  for 
being  manufiictured.    The  slight  charring  which  the  scorching  produces  has 
the  effect  of  dosing  the  pores  of  the  cork,  and  givin^  it  what  the  cork-cutters 
call  nerve.     The  best  coik  is  not  less  than  1 J  in.  in  thickness :  it  is  supple, 
ehtfdc,  neither  woody  nor  porous,  and  of  a  reddish  cotour.    Yellow  corK  is 
considered  of  inferior  quahty ;  and  white  cork,  which  has  not  been  charred 
on  the  surfiice,  as  the  vfonU    The  duty  on  manufiurtured  cork,  M^CuUoch 
tells  us,  is  prohibitory;  and  on  the  raw  material  it  is  no  less  than  8/.  a  ton. 
The  average  annual  importation  is  from  40,000  cwt.  to  45,000  cwt. ;  and  the 
price,  including  duty,  is  from  20/.  to  70/.  per  ton.    It  is  iroported  from  the 
south  of  France,  IIbIv,  and  Barbary,  as  well  as  Spain ;  but  Spanish  coik  is 
the  best,  and  fetches  tne  highest  prices.     If  the  cork  which  is  removed  from 
trees  at  the  first  and  second  disbarkings  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  be 
found  of  great  use  in  lining  the  walls  and  roofs  of  cottages,  and  for  covering 
their  floors,  and  various  other  uses,  which  would  contribute  much  to  the  com- 
fort  of  the  poorer  dasses,  independently  of  lining  the  summer  and  fishing 
houses  of  the  rich,  as  already  su^ested. 

The  tree  attatns  as  large  a  size  in  Britain  as  it  does  in  Spain,  and  might 
probably  produce  cork  for  the  above  purposes,  if  it  were  fairly  tricd,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  England.  Michaux  strongly  recommends  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States,  observing  that  it  could  not  fiiil  to  thrive  wherever 
Q,  virens  exists ;  as,  for  exampl^  on  the  southem  coast,  and  its  a4jacent 
islands.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  laments  the  destruction  of  the  cork  trees  in 
Spain,  as  Bosc  does  their  neglect  in  Franoe.  A  contract,  Captain  Cook 
obeerves  (writing  in  1834),  has  kUely  been  made  for  the  extraction  of  a  quan- 
tity  of  the  finest  bark  fi^  the  Sierra  di  Morena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seville;  and  the  oontractors  were  compelled  to  take  the  inner  bark  as  well 
as  the  outer,  the  stripping  off  of  which  is  known  to  kill  the  tree.  The  inner 
bark,  being  of  no  use  tmt  fiyr  tanning,  was  found  an  incumbrance  to  the  con- 
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tractors,  who  had  no  demand  for  it.  Thus  the  govemment»  for  a  tempoivry 
cain,  occasioned  a  nadonal  loss  of  a  prodigious  number  of  ▼aluaUe  trees. 
{Sketches,  &c,f  Tol.  ii.  p.  248.)  The  oldest  cork  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  Fulham  Palace;  one  of  the  handaomest, 
though  a  much  smaller  tree,  is  that  in  the  Fulham  Nurserjr,  of  which  the 
engraving  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait.  In  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  the  rate  of  growth  msy  be  stated  as  6  ft.  or  Sft.  in  10 
years ;  but,  with  extraordinary  preparation,  it  would  grow  with  double  »>«^t 
rapidity.  The  largest  cork  tree  in  Britain  (perhaps  in  the  world)  is  one  in 
Devonshire,  at  Mamhead,  about  8  miles  from  Exeter.  In  ISS^,  the  ctrcuni- 
ference  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  12  ft.  6  in.  Tbe 
he^t  of  the  trunk,  before  it  branched  off,  was  10  ft.,  and  the  total  heigfat  of 
the  tree  about  60  ft.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  quite  detached  aod 
exposed,  at  an  elevation  of  about  450  ft.  above  the  levet  of  the  sea,  in  a  aoil 
of  fine  rich  red  loam,  on  a  substratum  of  red  stone  conglomerate.  It  ia  only 
3  niiles  distant  firom  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze  from  the  east. 
The  head  is  ovai  and  compact,  and  its  grand  massive  branches,  each  of  whtch 
would  form  a  tree  of  noble  dimensions,  are  covered  with  rugged  corky  bark, 
resembling  richlj^  chased  frosted  silver,  which  is  finely  contrasted  wtth  the 
dark  green  luxuriant  foliage.  Near  this  tree  stands  another,  50  ft.  hijgh,  with 
a  trunk  1 1  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference.  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xL  p.  127.) 

In  Ireland,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  on  the  estate  of  Sammerstown 
there  is  a  cork  trce  of  unknown  age,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
stood  there  for  several  centuries.  Several  generadons  aeo,  it  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  tree,  for  the  then  proprietor,  when  letting  &e  land  on  which  the 
tree  stands,  introduced  a  ciause  into  the  lease,  by  which  the  tenant  incuned 
a  penalty  of  201.,  if  he  cut  down  or  ii\jured  the  tree.    J^.  1800.  is  a  portniit 


of  this  tree,  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  10  ft.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Magazmt  rf 
Natural  HUtortf  in  1828 ;  and  the  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches :  —  Girt  of  the  trunk  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  8  ft.  10  in. ; 
height  of  the  trunk  before  it  divides,  9  feet ;  girt  of  each  of  thc  two  piindpal 
branches,  6ft.  10  in.;  girt  of  the  second-rate  branches,  5ft.  4in. ;  diameter  of 
the  head,  36  ft.;  the  thickness  of  the  cork,  or  outer  bark,  on  the  trunk,  is 
about  3  in.  The  height  of  this  tree  was  not  sent  to  us ;  but,  judgbg  from 
^he  drawing,  it  appears  to  be  between  25  ft.  and  30  ft. 
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"  Poetkal  AUtukmi^    There  are  Tcry  few.    Lord  Byron  speaks  of 

«"The  oork  treet  boar  tbat  orown  the  tluiggy  fteeis'* 

in  his  Ckilde  HarM;  and  Southejr  describes  their  appe&rance  in  the  g^eam  of 
a  traveller^s  fire,  in  his  Roderick,  tke  Last  qftJke  Goths : — 

•«BrisfatiowtlieflJunerapleQishM:  ittUunied 
Tbe  oork  tree*t  fliCTow*d  rind,  iu  rift»  and  «weH^ 
And  redder  ican,  and,  where  its  aged  boughs 
O^erbower^d  the  tnTellere»  caet  upon  the  leevei 
A  lloetliig,  grey,  unrealieing  glooin.*' 

.  SimtitUet,  In  the  eBTirom  oT  London,  at  Ham  Houie,  Bnex,  theoork  treeliS7ft.bigh,the 
diaaoeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  heed  S3  ft. ;  at  Kenwood,  Hampetead,  60  yeare  pbuited, 
ft  ic  SSft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40ft. ;  at  F^lham  Pahice,  150  ycars 
ohl,  tt  to40ft  higb.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  dft.6h>.,andorthe  head24ft. ;  in  the  Bfile  End 
Nuraery,  it  i«  88  ft,  bigh,  tlic  drcumferenco  of  the  tmnk  4  ft.  4hi.— South  of  Londoa.  In  Devonabire, 
at  Killerton,  34  yeara  plantcd,  itit57ft.  high,  thediameterof  tbetrunk8ft.,aDdof  thc  head41ft. ; 
at  BrochiU,  45  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  hced  45  ft.  In  Somenetabtee, 
at  Nettlecombe,  60  yoan  pUntcd,  it  ia  30ft.  high,  the  diameter  oT  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  that 
of  the  head  88 ft.  In  SuflMk,  at  Campaey  Ath,  itwaa  86ft.  bigb,  with  a  trunk  8ft.  Sin.  in 
diameter.    Tbia  tree,  we  are  infbrmed.  ia  tbice  dead.    In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Cattle,  50  years 

Sintcd,  it  it  3011.  higb :  at  Clarcmont,  it  it  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  thc  trunk  3ft.  6in.,  and 
at  of  the  heed  50ft.— North  of  London.  In  Chethire,  at  Eaton  HalL  8  yeart  phuited,  it  it  10  ft.  biah. 
In  Denbighthire,  at  Uanbcdc  Hall,  15  reart  pUnted,  it  U  82  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokcthire,  at  Stack. 
polc  Court,  100  yeart  old,  it  U  40ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  of  the  hced  40ft.  In 
Suflblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  16  yeart  planted,  it  U  18  ft.  higb :  the  dUmeter  of  thc  tmnk  8  in.,  and 
of  the  bced  lOft.  In  Warwlclubire.  at  CoonOw  Abbey,  60  yeart  pUnted,  it  U  64 ft.  higb,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  8in.,  and  of  the  heed  80ft.  In  Woroetterthirc,  at  Croome,  40  yean 
pUnted,  tt  U  SSft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lOin.,  and  ofthe  heed  15ft.— In  Ireland,  hi  tbe 
GUtnerin  Botante  Garden,  30  yean  pUnted,  it  U  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  oT  the  tmnk  10  In.,  and  of 
tbe  head  18ft. :  at  Cyprett  Orore,  tt  U  45ft.  higb,  the  dUmeter  of  the  tmnk  1  ft.  6 U.,  and  of  the 
beMia7ft.}  atCMtletown,ltUi»ft.  blgb,thedlametcroftbetrunk8ft.8ln.,andorthebeed84ft. 
— .In  SwitaerUnd,  at  theteatof  H  Oenteen, Bourdimy, near  Oenera, tt  U  3  ft.  4in.  hi drcumfereaoe. 
—In-ltaly,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  14  yean  pUnted,  It  U 18  ft.  high,  the  droumfncnoeortbetrank 
1  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heed  10  ft. 

1  35.  Q.  PsBU'i>o-iS^'BBB  Derf,    The  False-Cork  Oalu 

JiUmMcaikm.    Deif.  AtUn.,  t.  p.  348.  a  Spreng.  Antiq.  Bot,  pi  1(L  t.  1. 1  N.  Ou^Ham.,  7.  ^  174. : 

Wlfld.,  Na  60.  s  Smitb  in  Roet*t  CycL,  Na^. 
SmumgmeM.    Cbtae  feux  Liftge,  Cbtoe  de  Oibralbnr,  F^.  i  Un&chte  Kork.ElebCL  Qer.    Botc  •teteo 
'tbat  ne  pottettet  a  leaf  of  Q.  Ttimer^,  wbich  wat  brou^t  to  him  ftom  Kew  by  L'H6ritier,  and 

tbat  tt  it  identkal  with  Q.  P»eado.5bber ;  but  the  UaTct  of  0.  T6meri  are  not  bi  the  tllghtect 

degree  hoary  or  gUneout  beneath,  nor  bat  tt  a  oorky  bark. 
Emmvhii.    Sant.  VUgg.,  t. 4.;  Spreng.  Antiq.  Bot,  t  L;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 1 48.  £  S.;  aodrour 

Spec.  Ckar,,  4rc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  sinuated,  dentated  or 
serrated ;  hoary  beneath.  Bark  fungousy  cracked.  Nut  ovate.  Caljrx  mu- 
ricatedy  with  lax»  recunred,  linear  scales.  (Detf,)  Nadve  of  the  mountains 
of  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  Desfontames  gi^ 
thered  it  on  Mount  Adas,  and  the  Abb^  Durand,  near 
Tangier.  A  tree,  50ft.  or  60 ft.  hiffh;  the  bark  of 
whidi  is  corky,  though  less  so  than  that  of  Q*  iS^ber. 
Young  branches  downy  or  hoary ;  sometimes  gmooth, 
striated.  Desfontaines  describes  the  bark  as  funsous 
as  ver^  thick»  and  as  being,  without  doubt,  capab^  of 
replacing  the  cork  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  oval- 
oblong,  dentated  or  serratecf ;  smooth  above»  and  pu- 
bescent  beneath.  He  adds  that  the  leaves  do  not 
drop  during  winter ;  while  in  the  Niwveau  Du  Hamel^  in  Bosc^  and  under 
the  article  Q.  Pseudo-^ckber  in  Ree$*s  Cydoptedia^  they  are  described  as 
deciduous.  Bosc,  indeed,  states  that  the  leaves  remam  green  a  part  i^ 
the  winter ;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  connect- 
ing  link  between  the  evergreen  oaks  and  the  deciduous  ones.  A  tree  oi 
Q.  Pseikdo-iSikber  was  planted  in  the  garden  of  M.  Lemonnier,  near  Ver- 
Biulles,  by  M.  A.  Richard,  in  1754,  which  is  stated  to  have  proved  ouite 
hardv,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  though,  in  1820,  it  had  not  produced  miit. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  account  of  the  preient  state  of  this  tree ; 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  majr  be  evergreen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  only  subevergreen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  or 
London.  The  specimens  of  Uiis  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
(lately,  1837,  dead),  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s»  have  always  appmed  to  ug 
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to  be  closely  allied  to  Q.  Turneri :  but,  the  leaves  of  tbe  former  wili  always 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  downy  beneath ;  while  those  of  Q.  Turneri  are 
perfectly  smooth^  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sides.  Neither  sort 
appears  to  show  Uie  least  indication,  at  present,  of  corlciness  in  the  bark  ; 
though  trees  of  Q,  Suber  in  both  places,  standing  near  them»  haTC  the 
bark  decidedly  corky.  Unless,  theretore,  we  could  see  the  tree  at  Versailles» 
we  cannot  decide  whether  the  plant  in  British  gardens  is  that  discovered 
by  Desfontaines,  or  not  If  it  is,  it  certainly  appears  much  more  neariy 
ailied  to  the  group  Ci^rris  than  to  that  of  Plex.  The  tree  in  Loddises^a 
arboretum  is  7  ft,  high,  and,  in  February,  1837,  had  lost  erery  leaf ;  as  hady 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  that  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety^s  Garden, 
in  1835,  when  it  was  of  about  the  same  age  and  size.  After  all»  we 
think  it  extremcly  probabie,  that  the  tree  at  Musweli  Hiil  is  the  Q.  Psei^do- 
j^uber  of  Desfontames ;  but  as  we  have  not  seen  the  acoms,  either  of  that 
tree,  or  of  the  Q.  Pseiido-iS^iiber  in  the  Horticultural  8ocie^*s  Garden,  or 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  dedding 
on  the  point.    We  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  so  in  our  Supplement. 

b.  Natiioet  ofNorth  America. 

§  ix.     VirirUes.    lAve  Oalcs. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  dentate,  and  variously  cut  wheo 
young;  but,  on  fiill-^own  trees,  quite  entire.  Bark  smooth,  black.  Fruc- 
dfication  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nutlong.  Lowtrees^orshrubs;  rather 
tender  in  Britain,  and  not  attaining  a  timber-like  size  north  of  London. 

£  36.  Q.  vi^RBNS  Ait.    The  green,  or  Lwe,  Oak. 

IdenMeaUm.    Ait  Hort  K«w.,  ed.  1.,  SL  pi  356L,  ed.  8.,  5.  p.  887. ;  N.  Du  Hna.  7.  %  151.;  WHId. 

SaFl.,4.p.4S5.;  Punh  FL  Amcr.  Sept., pi  6». ;  Midix.  Quer.,  No.&;  SnilUi in  Rece^k  CfdL, 

Na5. 
Sgmom^met.    Q.  Ph^Uoe  /3 IM.  Sf.  Pl.,  141& ;  O.  Mmpenrlrena  Bamkter  and  WalL  Car.,  93^ 
Engravingt,  Michx.  Quer.,  1 10,  il. ;  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  \,X.l%\wtt  fig^  180S.  and  IgOS ;  and  the  plato 
i  or  this  tree  in  our  lait  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong,  revolute»  entirey  point- 
less ;  obtuse  at  the  base ;  clothed  with  starry  down  b^ieEith.  Fniit  atalked. 
Nut  oblong.  {WUld.  and  Smith.) 

Deicripikm.    The  live  oak  is  commonly  40  ft  or  45  ft.  higb,  with  a  tmnk 
from  1  ftl  to  2  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  is  sometimes  much  larger;  and  a  hollow 
tree  of  it  was  feiled  at  Charieston,  wliich  had  a  trunk  24  ft.  in  circumference. 
**  Like  most  other  trees,*'  says  Midiaux,  **  it  has,  when  insulated,  a  wide  and 
tufted  summit.    Its  trunk  is  soraetimes  undivided  for  18  ft.  or  20  (L ;  Init  it 
often  ramifies  at  ludf  this  height,  and,  at  a 
distance,  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  imple 
or  pear  tree."  (N.  Amer.  Shl.,  i.  p.  58.)  The 
barK  is  blackish  and  harJ.     The  wood  is 
heavy,  compact,  fine^gnuned,  and  of  a  vellow- 
ish  colour,  wliich  deepens  as  the  tree  advances 
in  age.    The  numbcur  and  closeness  of  the 
concentric  cirdes  evince  the  slowness  of  its 
^owth,  and  the  probability  of  its  great  dura- 
tion,  firom  the  much  larger  propordon  of 
fibrous  than  of  cellular  tissue  m  its  compo- 
sition.     The  leaves  are  oval,  coriaceous,  of 
a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath: 
thev  persist  durmg  severai  years,  but  are  par- 
tiaily  renewed  every  spring.    On  old  trees,  ' 
growing  wild  in  the  forests,  they  are  always 
entire,  as  shown  in  JSg.  1802.;  but,  on  seed- 
lings  of  2  or  3  years  old,  they  are  vcry  dis« 

tinctly  toothed,  as  in  JSg.  1803.    On  trees  growing  in  cool  soils,  or  reared  in 
plantations,  they  are  one  balf  kuger  than  those  on  the  trees  usually  ibund  in  a 
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wild  state,  and  are  often  dendculated 

even  on  old  trees.    The  acornB  are  of 

an  elongated  oval  fomiy  nearly  black, 

and  are  contained  in  greyish  pedun- 

culated  cups.    The  fruit  is  sometimes 

▼erv  abundant,  and  it  germinates  with 

aucn  ease,  that,  if  the  weather  is  rainy 

8t  the  season  of  its  maturity,  manv  ^ 

acoms  are  found  on  the  trees  with 

the  radicle  unfolded.    In  British  gar« 

dens,  thb  tree  is  no  where  found 

higher  than  a  large  shrub,  it  re(]uiring 

raiher  a  warmer  climate  to  attain  a 

timber-like  size.    There  is  a  tree  at 

Kew,  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high ; 

and  a  handsome  small  tree  at  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire^s,  and  some  in 

the    Hackney  arboretum.      In    the 

neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  live  oak  and  Q.  aqu&tica,  Bosc  informs  ub,  are 

the  only  two  American  species  that  are  found  to  be  tender. 

Geography  and  Historv,  The  live  oak  is  confined  to  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  southem  states  of  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  live  oak.  Its  most  northem  boundar^  is  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  "  From 
Norfolk  it  spreads  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1500  or  1800  miles,  ex« 
tending  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  sea  air  seems  essential  to 
its  existence ;  for  it  is  rarely  found  in  forests  upon  the  mainland,  and  never 
more  than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  sea."  (JiTtchx.)  It  is  most  abundant,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  southera 
Btates ;  and  on  the  fertile  blands,  which  lie  in  great  numbers  scattered  ^ong 
the  coasts  for  several  hundreds  of  miles.  "  I  frequently  saw  it,"  says  Michaux, 
^  upon  Uie  beach,  or  half-buried  in  the  movable  sands  upon  the  downs,  where 
it  had  preserved  its  freshness  and  vigour,  though  exposed  during  a  long  lapse 
of  time  to  the  fury  of  the  wintry  tempest,  and  to  the  ardour  of  the  summer'8 
8un."  {N,  Amer.  SyLy  i.  p.  58.)  The  live  oak  was  one  of  those  diacovered 
by  Banister,  and  it  was  by  nim  called  Q.  Bempervirens.  Catesby,  in  his 
Natural  Hittory  o/Caro&naf  p.  17.,  describes  it  as  a  pyramidal  tree,  40  ft.  high, 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  Carolina.  He  adds  that  tne  acoras  are  remarkably 
Bweet,  and  were  used  by  the  Ii^dians  to  thicken  their  venison  soup,  and  for 
expressing  an  oil,  which  was  very  much  like  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
first  record  of  this  tree  that  we  have  in  England  is,  that  it  was  in  cultivation 
by  Miiler  in  1739 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  planted,  as  we 
have  not  received  an  account  of  an^  old  trees  of  this  species  now  existing  in 
England.  In  America,  there  is  said  to  be  a  very  large  live  oak  at  Goose 
Creek,  near  Charleston,  which  measures  45  ft.  in  circumference  close  to  the 
ground,  and  18  ft.  6in.  at  its  smallest  |)art:  its  largest  iimb  is  12ft.  6in.  in 
girt.  A  modern  traveller,  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  TTiree  Yeart  m  North  America, 
published  in  1833,  thus  speaks  of  the  live  oak,  whilst  describing  his  journey 
n^om  Georgetown  to  Charleston :  —  **  On  this  day's  jouraey,  I  first  saw,  and 
in  great  numberB,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Amencan  trees,  the  Qu^rcus 
virens,  the  most  durable  of  oaks.  It  flourishes  most  on  lands  acljacent  to  salt 
water.  It  is  alraost  as  heav^  as  lignum  vitse  (Gttaiacum  ofiicin^le).  Its  trunk 
is  generally  not  long ;  but  its  crooked  brancnes  fi^quently  spread  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  almost  incor- 
ruptible.  It  was  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  Florida,  fit  foi 
buildinff  ships  of  war,  that  the  Americans  showed  the  great  anxiety,  which 
was  at  last  gratified  in  1819,  to  add  Florida  to  their  extensive  territories,  and 
which  has  led  the  general  government,  since  its  acquireroent,  to  lay  out  very 
large  Bums  in  the  preservation  and  establishment  of  live  oak  plantations  in 
Florida.     Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  the  formation  of  plantations  on  a  large  Bcale 
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nowhere  but  in  Florida.**  The  object  of  the  American  gOTenmieiit  beiiig  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy,  the  culd- 
vation  of  the  11  ve  oak,  which  u  ahnost  the  only  oak  they  have  suitable  for 
ship  tirobery  is  an  object  of  national  iniportance. 

Propertiei  and  Uset.  According  to  Mlchaux,  and  all  authors  who  have 
wrttten  on  the  oaks  of  America,  the  wood  of  the  live  oak  is  much  stronger» 
and  incomparably  more  durable,  than  that  even  of  the  white  oak,  and  is  more 
esteemed  tor  ship-building  than  any  other  wood  in  the  United  States.  "  From 
its  great  durability,  when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  frame.  To  compensate  its  excessive  weight,  it  is 
joined  to  the  red  cedar  (Juniperus  vii^ginikna),  wbich  is  extremdy  light,  and 
equally  lasting.  The  live  oak  does  not  a£R)rd  large  timber;  but  its  wide  and 
branching  summit  makes  amends  for  this  disadvantage,  by  fumisbing  a  greaft 
number  of  knees."  (Michs.)  **  The  vesseb  buiit  at  New  York  and  PhOadel- 
phia,  with  the  upper  frame  of  red  cedar  and  live  oak,  and  the  lower  tiioben 
oi  white  oak,  are  as  durable  as  those  constructed  of  the  best  materiab  in 
Europe."  {Id.)  The  best  trenails  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  live  oak ;  but  they  are  now  made  of  locust  wood,  and  of  the  heart  wood 
of  /^us  paldstris.  In  the  southem  states,  the  live  oaik  is  used  for  the  naves 
and  felloes  of  heav^  wheels,  and  for  screws  and  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels ;  for  all 
which  purposes  it  is  far  superior  to  the  white  oak.  The  bark  is  excellent  for 
tanning;  but  it  is  so  hard  and  thin,  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  sufficiept  quan- 
tities.  From  the  acoms,  which,  though  not  sweet,  are  eatable,  Michaux  sayt 
tbat  the  Indians  still  extract  an  oil  which  they  use  in  cookerv.  A  great 
many  trees  of  this  spedes  were  raised  and  sold  by  Cobbett;  tne  acora  noc 
losing  its  vitaiity  dunng  the  voyi^  from  America  to  Europe ;  but  we  never 
hear  of  the  trees  attaining  any  size ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  tbe 
climate  is  against  them.  As  a  low  evergreen  tree  or  laige  shrub,  the  live  oak 
well  deserves  aplace  in  collecdons,  forming  an  interesting  bush,  as  shown  in  the 
portrait,  piven  m  our  last  Volume,  of  the  tree  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^s  villa 
at  Chiswick.  In  France,  near  Nantes,  80  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  bein^  4ft.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monza,  20  years  firom  the 
acom,  it  is  20  ft.  high;  diameter  of  the  tmnk  5in.,  and  of  tbe  head  14  ft. 
Abundance  of  young  plants  and  of  acoms  mav  be  had  from  Mr.  Charlwood, 
at  10«.  per  huncfred,  or  &s.  per  busheL  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  5  francsper 
dozen ;  and  at  New  York,  where,  according  to  Fnnce's  Catalogue,  it  requiret 
protection  during  winter  (a  fact  tbat  speaks  volumes  against  its  evcr  becomiiig 
a  prdBtable  timber  tree  in  this  country),  plants  are  50  cents  eadi. 

?  t  37.  Q.  mrRTiFO^LiA  Willd.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Oak. 

Jtltmti(leaikm.    WUkL,  Na  4i ;  Punb,  Na  4. ;  N.  Du  Him.,  7.  pi  151. ;  Re«*«  CycL,  No.  4. 

Spec.  Char.t^.  Leavei  eorUceous, obloDg, entire,  smootti :  acute  at  eech  end.  A  native of  riroliae^ 
«ocording  to  WiUdenow,  who  alone  has  noticed  thls  spedes.  Pursh  has  admltted  it  into  his  work. 
llie  hranchcs  are  round  and  brown  ;  the  leares  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  ooriaoeous,  cTeratecii, 
oblong,  somewhat  acute  at  the  base;  entire  and  slightly  revolute  at  tbe  margin  :  shiny  above; 
opaque,  but  smooth,  beneath ;  on  short  footstalks.  The  form  of  the  leares  is  mudi  llke  thcee  of  tbe 
oommon  broad.leaved  myrtle.  The  flowers  and  flruit  are  unknown.  {Wmd.t  as  quoCed  ia  Mee^B 
Clfd.) 

c.  NaHvei  of  NepaL 

}  X.     LandtiJt.     fVooUy  or  dowm/'leaved  Oaks. 

Secl.  Char.  Leaves  oval-oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrated  or  dentated,  but 
not  sinuated  or  lobed;  woolly  bcneath.  Trees,  natives  of  Nepal ;  and  only 
half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  London.  They  may  be  propa^ted  by  cuttings, 
which  root  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Uie  plants  requu^  the  protection 
of  a  wall. 

1  38.  Q.  LANA^TA  Smth.    The  woolly4Mtv</  Nepal  Oak. 

Itiemtificaiion.    Recs*s  Cyd.,  Na  87. 

SyHomtpnet.    Q.  lauugindsa  D.  Dam  Prod.  Fi.  Nep.,  p.  57.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18S6;  Q.  Bit^ 

Ham.  MSS. ;  ?  Q.  ^longita  D.  Don,  L  c. :  ?  Q.  induia  R09U  lUntt.,  p.  341. 
KngraPiag.    Onr Jtg.  1804.,  from  tbe  tree  at  Kew. 
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Spec.  CAar,,  ^e.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  sharply  serrated,  coriaceous ;  densely 
wooUy  beneath.  Fruit  in  axillary  solitary  spikes.  Calyx  scaly,  without 
prickles.  {Smith.)  ''Nativeof  the  mountains  of  Upper  Nepal;  flowering 
in  April.  (Buchanan.)  The  Parbutties  call  it  Banza,  or  Banja;  the 
Nawars,  Soshi  tirmgaR.  This  is  a 
tree  of  Tast  dimensions,  with  a 
scaly  bark,  and  rigid,  brown,  warty 
branches,  clothed,  when  young,  with 
dense  white  down.  Leaves  alter- 
nate,  somewhat  2-ranked,  stalked, 
elliptic-oblong ;  sometimes  rather 
obovate,  pointed;  from  3in.  to 
5  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  or  more 
in  breadth;  strongly  and  sharply 
serrated,  except  at  the  very  base, 
which  is  more  or  less  rounded,  and  occasionally  unequal;  the  upper  surface 
green,  shining,  and  naked  (except  when  youn^),  but  not  quite  smooth  to  the 
touch ;  the  under  clothed  with  nne,  dense,  uniform,  brownish,  woolly  pubes- 
cence»  and  marked  with  prominent,  parallel»  but  not  very  crowded» 
obiiquely  transverse  veins.  Footstalks  stout,  downy,  scarcely  1  in.  long. 
Stipules  ovate,  membranous,  deciduous.  Male  flowers  in  short,  dense, 
hairy  spikes,  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  as  they  protrude  from  the  bud. 
Gaiyx  with  5  or  6  teeth.  Anthers  about  6,  sessile.  Female  flowers,  as 
(ar  as  Dr.  Buchanan  could  observe,  on  a  separate  tree,  in  very  short,  soli- 
tary,  axillary  spikes.  Acoma  either  solitary,  or  several  crowded  together ; 
small,  ovate,  hairy,  half-covered  by  their  scaly  unarmed  cups."  (Smth  in 
Reei»  CycLJ  Professor  Don,  m  his  Prodnmus  Flone  Nepaiensu,  had  de- 
scribed  Q.  lanugindsa  and  Q.  oblongiita  as  two  species;  but  he  has  since 
informed  us  that  the  spedmen  whicb  he  had  of  Q,  oblong^  being  very 
imperfect,  he  is  now  disposed  to  refer  it  to  Q.  lan^ta.  Dr.  Royle,  in  his 
'  Iliusirationt  of  the  Botany^S^c,  <^  tJie  Hhnalayas,  observes  that  the  lofty 
summits  of  these  mountatns  are  covered  with  snow  until  May  and  June. 
^  The  snow  not  melting  until  the  sun  has  reached  its  most  northem  limit, 
the  increase  of  temperature  is  great  and  sudden,  and  the  vegetation  propor- 
tionably  rapid."  (p.  20.)  *'  In  ascending  the  Choor  Mountain,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  at  first  the  ordinary  Himalayan  trees,  such  as  JShodod^ndron  arbo- 
reum  and  Qu^rcus  lanlita,  were  met  with;  the  pines  then  made  theur  appear- 
ance.  Every  thing  looked  like  the  revival  of  spring :  some  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  putting  forth  new  leaves,  and  others  were  in  full  flower.  Higher 
up,  patches  of  snow  were  seen;  and  bevond  thb  evoy  thing  had  a  wintry 
aspect :  the  snow  lay  in  masses,  though  detached,  having  meited  away  from 
round  the  trunks  of  many  trees  and  the  blocks  of  fl;neiss  rock.  At  firat,  the 
Coniferse  and  other  trees  were  intermixed  with  ouls  ;  but,  latterly,  the  oak 
^w  aione.  Q.  semicarpif51ia  formed  the  forest.  On  emeiging  from  this,  there 
is  only  a  short  ascent  to  the  peak.*'  (p.  2 1.)  Q.  lan^ta  was  introduced  about 
1818,  and  was  first  planted  at  Kew.  There  are  now  n837)  plhnts  of  it 
10  ft.  high  against  the  walls  in  the  Horticulturai  Society  s  Garden,  and  in 
front  of  one of  the stoves at  Kew,  whichproduce acoms.  In  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  that  at  Futwick,  plants  of  this  species  have 
stood  out,  without  any  protection,  in  the  open  garden  for  several  years; 
but  they  are  annually  killed  down  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground. 
There  are  small  plants  in  pots,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  which  bear  acoms. 

2    39.  Q.  ANNULA^TA  Smith.    Th%  nng-cupped  Oak. 

lieniiflcaikm,    Smith  in  Rec('f  Cyd.,  No.  22. 

S^ntm^met.    Q.  Pkmlldta  Ham.  MSa.  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep^,  p.  57. :  ?  Q.  Kamrodp^^D.  Don,  L  c  : 

Q.  gta<ka  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836;  ?  Q.  gJaAca  Thwtb, ;  ?  0.  «cuminita  Hart, 
EngrMring.    Oux  Jlg.  180Si 

Spec,  Char.f  S^c.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed ;  dentately-serrated,  except 
towards  the  base;  somewhat  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.    Fruit  spiked. 
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Kut  oblong.    Calvx  furrowed  concen- 

trically.  (SnM  and  2>o».)  "  Gathered  by 

I^.  Buchanan  (who  afterwards  took  the 

name  of  Hamilton^,  at  various  places  in 

Upper  Nepal,  beanng  fhiit,  in  Deceniber, 

1802.     A  very  large  tree,  whose  wood  is 

excellent.  The  branches,  2  or  3  together, 

smooth.   Leaves  evergreen,  rigid,  exactly 

like  those  of  Q.  glaiica  7%ttft^.,  but  some- 

what  silky  beneath,  and  less  glaucous; 

the  younjg  ones  verv  silky.      Stipules 

linear,  hairy,  longer  than  the  footstalks, 

deciduous.     Maleflowers  in  pendulous, 

hairy,  yellowish,  shortish  spikes,  spring- 

ing  from  the    buds  below  the  leaves, 

whose  scales  are  imbricated  in  5  rows. 

Female,  from  3  to  6,  in  solitary,  axil- 

lary,   upright,   stalked,  smooth   spikes, 

about  the  length  of  the  footstalks.  Calyx 

of  the  female  flowers  globose,  smaller 

than  hempseed;    composed  of  aeveral 

concentric  imbricated  layers,  of  which 

the  outermost  is  smooth  and  notched,the  rest  downy  and  entire.    Oermen 

globose.  Style  venr  short  and  thick.  Stiffmas  3,  obtuse.  Acoms  quite  sessile 

on  the  common  flower  stalk.    Cup  rather  smaller  than  that  of  our  Bridsh 

oaks;  entire  and  even  at  the  edge;  coroposed  of  7  or  8  concentric,  annukr, 

imbricated,  crenate  scales,  extemally  silkv.    Nut  ovate,  acute,  smooth,  and 

even,  twice  as  long  as  the  cup.    The  Parbutties  call  this  tree  PhuUaat ;  the 

Nawars,  Gtuhif  or  Paca  HringaU.  We  find  great  reason  to  think  it  may  be,  as 

Dr.  Buchanan  suspected,  the  same  species  with  Thunberg's  Q.  gla6ca.    The 

leaves  of  hb  specimen  show  a  slight  degree  of  pubescence  about  the  veins, 

but  have  not  the  minute  silkiness  of  ours."  (Sndfh  in  Reet^s  Ci/ciop<rdia,^ 

Professor  Don  has  given  us  the  same  information  respectinff  Q.  Kamrooptt 

(which  he  is  now  disposed  to  refer  to  Q.  annul^ta)  as  he  did  respecting  tbe 

referring  of  Q.  oblong^ta  to  Q.  lanata.    In  both  cases,  his  specunens  were 

imperfect.    He  had  named  Q.  Kamro6pci  in  honour  of  *'  Kamroop,  or,  roore 

properly,  Kammp,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  zealous  collector  for  Dr.  WalJich  in 

Ourwhal,  or  Oarnwhal,  a  country  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Nqial.'* 

There  are  plants  of  this  species  10  ft.  high,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticul- 

tural  Society's  Oardens,  and  also  in  the  front  of  a  stove  at  Kew ;  and, 

under  the  name  of  Q.  gla6ca,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.    l^.  Smith  of  Kew 

informs  us  that  it  is  decidedly  hardier  than  Q.  luiita. 

App.  i.     Oaks  in  British  GardenSf  nat  referahle^  wiik  certainty^ 

to  any  ofthe  above  Sections. 

5  40.  Q.  Tu'rner/  Willd.    Tumer^s  Oak. 

Identfficmtkm.    Willd.  Enum.,  975. ;  Baunu.,  p.  S99. 

^non^mes.    Q.  hf  brida  Hort. ;  Ch6ne  de  Turner,  F^. ;  Tumertche  Elche,  Ger. 
Bngravingt.    Willd.  Baums.,  t.  S.  C  8. ;  «nd  wxtjlg.  180&,  ftxmi  a  ipecimcn  Uken  ttam  the  ti»e  tai 
the  Horticultural  Sodetyt  Garden. 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc.  Leaves  oblong,  raucronate,  dentate;  glabrous  on  both  sides ; 
somewhat  wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  Branchlets  hairy.  ( tViild.)  A  tree, 
powing  to  the  hei^ht  of  40  fl.  or  50  fl.  in  40  years,  and  retaining  its  folii^ 
till  April  or  May,  Iike  the  new  Lucombe  oaks.  It  is  stated  in  Willdenovrs 
Baumzucht  to  be  a  native  of  Thibet ;  but  wehave  ascertained  from  Messrs. 
Loddiges  that  it  is  a  h^brid,  which  was  raised  about  1795,  or  before,  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Turner,  m  the  HoIIoway  Down  Nursery,  Essex,  which  was 
founded  by  him  about  1787,  and  which  now  no  longer  exists;  and  that  the 
plant  at  Berlin,  which  is  kept  in  the  conservatory  there,  was  sent  to  Will- 
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dcDOw  by  the  late  Mr.  Conrad  Loddiges, 

UDder  the  name  of  Q.  T6rnen.     It  appem 

to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q.  peduncul^ta  and 

Q,  r\e%;  and,  indeed,  the  leaTes  of  some  va- 

rieties  of  riex,  such  as  JSg,  1807.,  which  is 

from  a  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  coUection, 

have  exactly  the  same  bluish  green  colour 

88  those  of  Q,  Tdmeri,  and  are  nearly  equal 

to  those  of  that  species  in  length,  as  is  shown 

by^.  1808.,  which  is  from  the  tree  at  Messn. 

Loddiges ;  both  figures  being  of  the  natural 

size.    The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size 

(se^  J^»  1809.,  to  our  usual  scale),  but  not 

much  m  form,  or  in  the  character  of  their 

margins.  Mr.  Rivers, jun.,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 

whose  father  recollects  the  tree  being  originated  by  Mr.  Tumer,  and  who 

has  propagated  it  extensively,  says,  **  It  takes  readily  by  ^raftin^  on  the 

common  oak,  from  which,  in  summer,  it  can  scarcely  be  distingiushed,  as 

its  branches  and  leaves  are  so  similar ;  but,  in  winter,  its  thick,  glossy,  and 

strictly  evergreen  foliage  has  a  fine  effect.''    On  the  whole,  it  is  an  exce«d« 


ingly  distinct  and  very  handsome  species,  by  no  means  liable  to  vary  in  the 
form  of  its  foliage,  like  what  may  be  called  the  natural  species  of  European 
and  American  oaks<  It  is  rather  more  tender  than  Q,  Cerris  Luconibe/iita» 
but,  nevertheless,  it  retains  its  foliage  nearly  as  long  as  that  species ;  and,  as 
it  appears  from  a  tree  of  each,  of  the  same  age  and  size,  and  planted  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  thii  ty  years  ago,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  it  grows 
with  nearly  equal  rapidity.  At  the  sanie  time,  it  is  right  to  state  that  Mr. 
Rivers,  jua,  considers  it  rather  slow-growing ;  a  tree  in  the  Sawbridge- 
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worth  Nursery,  whicfa  has  been  40  yem  planted,  bein^  onljr 

from  22  ft.  to  25ft.  high,  witha  trunk  l  ft.  8in.  in  circum- 

ference  at  5  ft.  firom  the  ground.    Two  trees  in  the  Hammer- 

smith  Nursery,  about  the  same  age,  are  rather  higher.  Trees 

in  nurseries,  however,  are  seldom  fiiir  specimens,  as  they 

are  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  scions  for  bud- 

ding  or  grafiing.    The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety^s 

Oarden  has  attained  the  hcaght  of  12  ft  in  10  years ;  and  one  at  Ham 

House  was,  in  1834,  42  h.  higfa ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and 

of  the  head  18  ft.    Ndther  this  tree  nor  diat  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Noraery, 

nor  any  other  that  we  have  heard  of,  faas  yet  flowoed. 

t    41.  Q.  HTBRIDA  NA^NA.    Tfac  dwarf  bybfid  Oak. 

Sgmommet.    Q.  hf  brkU  Lodd.  Cai,,  1896:  Q.  '* «  hybrid  behreen  Q.  pedimcuRte  and  Q.  rkoit  in 

the  Horticultural  Society'»  Oarden  ;**  4  hdmUU  Bort ;  Q.  niuu  Hofi, 
Mmgrawinga.    Our/g».  18ia  «ul  1811. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c,  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  obtusely  dentate,  smooth,  and  of  the 
same  colour  on  both  sides.  Footstalks  short.  Found  about  1825,  in  a  bed  of 
seedling  oaks  in  the  Bristol  Nurseiy,  where  theoriginal  plant,  in  Bfay,  1837, 
was  between  8  f^.  and  9  fL  high,  with  a  trunk  8  in.  in  circumference  at  1  f^. 
from  the  ground.    Propagat^  by  grafting  on  the  common  oak.    It  is  a 


1810 


1811 


decidedly  subeveimeii  busfa,   and  not  a  tree;  whence  has  arisen  the 

popular  name  of  ni^milis.    In  summer,  the  leaves,  at  a  distance,  bear  a 

considerable  resemblance  to  tfaose  of  the  common  oak ;  but,  on  a  nearer 

inspection,  they  appear  as  infig,  1811.  or  in  fig,  1810.:  the  first  from  tfae 

specimen  tree  in  tbe  Hackney  aHx>retum,  and  the  aecond  from  the  arboretum 

at  Milford.    Towards  the  autumn,  those  shoots  which  faave  oontinued 

growing,  exfaibit  leaves  on  their  extremities  so  exactly  like  tfaose  of  Q. 

liimert,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  between 

tfaem     This  is  so  very  strikingly  the  case  jgi^ 

at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  that,  if  it  were  not 

from  the  totally  different  habit    of   Q. 

T6mert  and  Q.  hybrida  n&na,  we  sfaould, 

firom  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 

remain  on,  in  both  species,  at  the  points 

of  the  shoots^afler  all  the  others  have 

dropped  off,  consider  them  to  be  the  same 

species.     Fig.  1812.  exhibits  leaves  taken 

from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  phint, 

in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  in  May,  1837. 
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f  48.  Q.  FoNTANB^//  Guss.    Desfontdne^s  Oak. 

IdenHflemtiam.    A  dried  ipeciiiMn,  iMuned  by  Oumoo  hlmMU;  In  Dr.  Llndley*«  heriMiriuni. 

0.  |Me(kd(M»ocirera  of  Catrw  of  Bofdema,  aqtd  of  the  Hort.  Soe.  Garden,  in  Miiy  S837. 
Our^.  im. 


Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.      Leayes    oval;    obtusely  sinuated,  and  bluntly  dentate; 
downy  beneath.    Fruit  on  peduncles.    This  oak  was  received  from  M. 
Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  tbe  name  of  Q*  pseikdo- 
cocciferay  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  de- 
scription  eiven  of  that  species  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel^  where  it  is  said  to  be  evergreen,  witb  leaves 
resembling  those  of  Q.  cocdfera ;  while  the  plant  in 
the  Horticultural   Society's  Oarden  is  deciduous.  ^ 
Dr.  Lindley  informs  us  that  it  is  the  Q,  Fontan^ 
of  Oussone;  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  also  found  in 
Palestine ;  it  being  identical  with  a  specimen  in  the 
doctor'8  herbarium,    named  bv    Oussone  himself. 
Oussone  considers  it  as  identicaf  with  the  Q.  Pseiido- 
;S^ber  of  Desfontaines ;  whkh  is  somewhat  singular,  as  ^ 
Desfontaines  describes  his  plant  as  an  eversreen. 
The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety'8  Garden  is 
12  fl.  high/and  the  bark  and  buds  are  like  those  of  Q.  Cerris. 

2  43.  Q.  ?  AUSTRA^Lis  Lmk.    The  Southcrn  Oak. 
Deicriptkm,    ^  A  noble  spNecies  of  oak,"  Captain  S.  £.  Cook  observes, 
**  18  associated  with  the  Q.  jSuber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar ;  where 
I  met  with  it  in  ascendine  through  a  forest  to  the  \eSt  of  the  common 
route  to  Cadiz,  above  Los  Barrios.    This  species,"  he  continues,  **  which  if 
one  of  the  finest  of  European  trees,  and  wnich  has  not  found  its  way  into 
our  nurseriesy  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  the  Q.  austrMis  of  Link. 
The  leaf  is  yery  larBe,  and 
ovate  [Captain  Cook,  who 
has  seen  this  account  of  his 
oak  since  it  was  in  type, 
says  it  should  be  *'obo- 
vate "],  with  smali  inden- 
tures.    The  acoms  might 
be  easily  procured,  in  Oc-  ^ 
tober  or  the  beginning  of 
Noverober,  firom    Oibral- 
tar."    (Sketchei^  &c.,  vol. 
ii.   p.  249.)    The  acoms 
were  so  procured  for  the 
London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety,throUgh  the  influence 
of  govemment,  and  plants 
were  raised  from  them,  in 
1835,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society.  JF^g.  1814.  is  a  re- 
presentation  of  part  of  one 
of  these  plants  of  2  years' 
growth,  taken  in  March, 
1837.  The  spedes  appears 
to  be  adedded  evergreen ; 
and  we  think  it  is  allied 
to  Q.    sessilifldra.      The 
Q,  australis  of  Link,   as 
quoted  by  Sprengel,  Sj^st, 
Veg,  Quer,,  No.  59.,  which  Ts  the  Q.  h^brida  of  Brotero,  is  thus  described  . 
—  Leaves   ovate-elliptic,  somewhat  obtusc,  sinuated,  toothed,  coriaceous; 
shining  above,  pubescent  beneath.    Fmit  aimost  sessile.     Scaies  of  the  cup 
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closely  adpresaed.  (Spreng,)  **  A  tall  tree,  a  n8ti?e  of  Portugal,  in  the  south 
of  Beira,  and  on  tne  hilU  near  Ck>imbra ;  flowering  in  May.  It  appears  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  Q^  i?6bur  and  Q.  pub^ens.  It  is  not  found  in  anj 
oF  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north  of  JPortugal ;  but  there  it  is  probably 
changed  to  Q.  l?dbur."  {BroteroU  17,  Lus.,  ii.  p.  31.)  The  Q.  austrtdis  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden  has  the  leaves  glauoous  beneath.  What- 
ever  species  this  oak  may  tum  out  to  be^  it  prombes  to  be  a  very  handsome 
eveigieen,  as  hardy  as  Q.  /Hex ;  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  generally  in- 
troduced  into  collections. 

1  44.  Q.  Coo^/.    Captam  Cook'8  Oak. 

Dcicriptum,  Leaves  evergreen ;  oval  or  lanceolate-elliptic ;  dentate, 
with  recurved  teeth;  sessile,  and  green  and  glabrous  on  botn  sides.  (See 
Jig.  1815.)  Among  the  acoms  procured  by  the  Horticultural  Societj 
from  Gibraltar  appear  to  be  some  of  a  |g} 

species  different  irom  Q.  australis;  or, 
possibly»  it  may  be  only  a  variety  of 
Q.  grarauntia.  As  there  are  only  two- 
years'  seedling  plants  in  the  country,  very 
little  can  be  said  about  it ;  but  we  have 
ventured  to  apply  to  it  the  specific  name 
above  given,  in  honour  of  Captain  8.  E. 
Cook  of  Carlton,  near  Darlington,  who 
was  the  means  of  its  introduction,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  arboriculturist,  and 
who  has  kindly  and  liberally  supplied  us 
with  valuable  information  respecting 
Qu^rcus,  Pinus  and  other  genera. 

X  45.  Q.  FALKENBEROENsis  Booth.    Thc  Falkenbei^  Oak. 

Detcripthn.  Allied  to  the  section  Rdbur,  but  with  leaves  short,  and  aer- 
rated  like  those  of  Q,  C^rris.  Fruit  small  and  roundish,  and  reprodudng 
plants  with  the  same  characters  as  the  parent.  Discovered  about  1832,  on 
the  Falkenberg  in  Hanover,  near  Hamburgh,  and  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedfordin  1837.  (Booth,  in  letter;  and  Forbea^s  Hort.  Tour., 
p.5.) 

App.  ii«     European  Kinds  qfOaks  not  yet  introducecL 

Q.  tagimea  Lun.  ;  Q.  «gilopUblia 
DieLj  1.  p.  726.,  WKW.,  Na  68.,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  179.,  JUe»*s  CpcL  No. 
76. ;  Ph^llodryf  Ubn  angutUfblia,  &c., 
DtUecA.  Bit.,  25. ;  and  our  fift.  181&, 
from  the  ■pecimen  in  U)e  lannsan 
herbarium.  Learea  on  fhort  downy 
footstallu.  oborate,  with  numeroiu  unU 
form  shaUow  lobe«;  downy  beneath ; 
lomewhat  heart.shaped  and  unequal  at 
thebase.  Fruit  seMile.  (5mr<A.)  NaUTO 
or  Spain  and  the  louth  of  Franoe. 
Leaves  small,  1|  in.  long,  deciduout, 
obovate,  very  «lifihUy  sinuated,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  coarsely  tooth- 
cd :  the  lobes  being  rery  short,  equal,  * 
and  obtuse;  the  upper  side  poliahed 
and  smooth;  the  under  whtte  and 
downy.  FooCstallu  downr.  Fruit  sea. 
sile.  {WUUL)  In  the  Linnsan  her. 
barium  are  q»ecimens  jgathered  bv 
Baron  Alstroemer  in  $ain,  whicfa 
answer  extremely  well  to  the  above 
description,  and  not  amiss  to  the  figure 

of  Dalechamp,  which  I/amarck  cites  with  hesltation.  In  these,  however,  tbe  lobes,  or  teeth,  arw 
acute,  and  the  upper  surfkce  covered  with  minute  starry  hairs.  There  are  alio  loog,  lincar, 
recurved,  ramentaceous  stipules,  that  are  soon  dedduous.  We  do  not  scnipie  to  oonsider  this 
Lamarckt  plant  at  least,  and  probaMy  WiUdenow<«.    {Smitk  in  Reta^t  CbcL) 

1.  p.  723. ;  Ch4ne  «  Feuiiles  d*£gilops,  Boec ;  has  oval,  sinuatcd,  and  denUted  leaves,  the  teethof 
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wbich  «re  clote  tqgethcr  aiid  ilinoit  obtuM ;  grMD  aborc,  «nd  downy  bencftth.  Tb«  acome  are 
poduncuUted,  aod  naldencloMd  in  a  fmooth  cup.  The  bark  1«  cracked,  but  not  corky.  It  if  a  nattre 
oT  Spain ;  and,  accoidingto  Boae,  there  la  a  plant  at  Trlanon,  raised  fkoin  aeed  brought  from  Oib- 
raltar  by  M.  Richard  in  175i. 

Q.  Br6aM  Bo$c  Mim.  tur  U*  Chinet,  p.  S19L;  Chdne  BroiM  at  Nante$  ;  Ch^ne  nain  Bomami;  hmn 
wo  great  an  analogy  to  Q.  pvren&ica  (mo  p.  184S.)t  that,  aocording  to  Bow,  it  may  poMibly  be  onlv  a 
▼ariety  oT  ttiat  «peciet :  the  Imtm  are,  however,  nnaller  and  lcn  rciTety)  the  dlvialons  are  larger.  wlder 
apart,  and  more  obtuM ;  and  the  mai^na  are  le«  frequentlTdenticulated.  The  leavM  are  coraifbrm, 
and  •lightly  unequal  at  the  baM.  The  acomt  (wbich  Bom  nad  only  aeen  when  young)  are  bome  flve 
or  six  togetber  on  a  long  pcdunde :  the  scalM  of  their  cups  are  broad  and  long.    Bom  found  thii  oak 


in  great  abundance  between  Pfirigueux  and  Bordeaux.    De  CandoUe  found  it  UMr  Mons,  Angert, 
'"'ifcneBrosse.    It  grows  in  the  moet  artd  soll,  wbere 

.„at  Bonaml  called  the  oh6ne  nain.    Iii 

iprobabl 
and  Q.  apenn^na,  under'tbe  name  ofch^ne  k  trochets. 


and  NantM,  where  it  wh  known  by  the  name  ofCh^ne  Brosse.  It  grows  in  the  moet  artd  soll,  wbere 
it  is  a  low  snrut^  and  me*n  to  be  tbe  same  tbat  Bonaml  called  the  oh6ne  nain.  In  good  soll  It 
grows  much  larger,  and,  Bom  obMxvas,  hM  probably  been  oonfounded  with  a  Tariety  of  Q.  sesslllflbr^. 


it  is  a  low  shrut^  and  me*n  to  be  tbe  same  tbat  Bonaml  called  the  oh6ne  naln.  In  good  soll  It 
irows  much  larger,  and,  Bom  obsexves,  hM  probably  been  oonfounded  wlth  a  Tariety  of  Q.  sesslllflbr^, 
md  Q.  apenn^na,  under  tbe  name  ofcb^ne  k  trochets. 

Q.  vhHiniUt  BoM  M^m.  sur  Im  Ch«nM.  p.  S1&  ;  Cb^ne  Saule,  Ch«ne  Oder,  Ch*ne  de  Hale,  Fr. 
(sM  p.  1737.) ;  is  found  in  the  departments  in  the  east  of  Ftance.  It  Is  oommon  on  the  Jura,  and  on 
the  mountalns  of  the  Vosges.  It  seldom  grows  bigher  than  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  a  grey  bark ;  Imvm 
resembling  thoM  of  Q.  peciunculkta,  but  much  smaller,  of  a  brighter  erecn,  and  always  very  smooCh. 
Tbe  fhiit  m  sewile,  and  the  nut  is  deeply  buried  in  the  cup.  The  wood  is  white,  and  m  pUant,  that  it 
ia  extremely  difflcult  to  break  it  ExceUent  hedgM  are  made  of  this  speciM  in  the  countrlM  where  tt 
is  Indigenous.  becaiue  it  inroducM  its  shoots  oonstantly  ttoxa  the  oollar,  and,  consequently,  forms  a  very 
thick  ma«  of  branchM,  which  croM  each  other,  and  often  form  natural  grafta  When  thMe  hedgM 
are  cut  down,  the  laiv^  plecM  of  the  wood  are  used  for  fiid,  and  the  sroaller  shoots  made  into  baskets, 
which  are  of  very  grrat  duration.  The  stools  throw  up  strong,  straight,  flexiMe  shoots,  5  ft  or  6  ft. 
In  length,  which  are  exoellent  for  aU  tbe  purposM  of  wickerwork.  Acoording  to  Bom,  thls  speclM 
doM  not  change  its  nature  by  transplanting ;  m  a  trM  at  VersaiUM  hM  exaotly  the  same  aspect  whidl 
tboM  have  which  grow  between  LangrM  and  DUon,  where.  he  Mys,  the  speciM  is  weli  known  to  the 
InhaMtanu  m  being  qulte  distinct  So  desirable  a  kind  ougbt  certainly  to  be  introduoed  Into  Britaln  | 
and  plantB  may,  doubtleM,  be  obtained  Arom  Dijon,  or  fhmi  MeMra.  Audibert,  at  Tarasoon. 

Q.  dtpera  Bom  M§m.  sur  1m  Cbincs,  p.  388. ;  le  Ch^  ipre,  Fr.  x  hM  the  Imvm  petioled,  corU 
aceous,  of  a  medium  siw,  elongated  irregularly,  but  not  deeply  k)bed;  the  lobM  broad,  polnted,  and 
mueronatad.  Tbe  upper  surfkoe  of  tbe  laaf  is  studded  wlth  smaU  tuberoles,  beset  with  stiff  bristlei. 
Uke  hairs,  dispMod  in  stars,  whicb  are  very  rough  to  the  touch ;  the  under  surfMe  is  downy.  This 
speoiM  doM  not  attahfi  any  grrat  height  Bom  statM  that  this  oak  stands  the  open  air  in  the  neigh. 
bourhood  of  Paris ;  flrom  whlch  circumstance  it  may  poMibly  not  belong  to  Q.  rltaif  which  requlrM 
protectton  there  during  winter. 

CMne  Liaermien  Bom  M^m.  sur  1m  Ch^mes,  p.  868.,  U  nMrly  allled  to  the  preceding  klnd ;  buC 
the  Imvm  are  seMile,  ovaL  and  simply,  though  broadly,  dentated :  they  are  mucronated  and  rough 
above,  and  downy  beneath.  Bom  docs  not  mention  any  Latln  name  to  this  oak,  but  sUtM  that  he 
gave  its  Freoch  name  in  honour  of  the  dlrector  of  the  nursery  In  which  it  grew.  He  adds,  **  I  bave 
reoelved  a  spedmen  of  this  speciM  under  the  naroe  of  oh^ne  Tumer ;  but,  m  I  have  stated  liefore^ 
I  tblnk  that  name  belongs  to  the  chftne de  Olbraltar  (Q.  PM0do-5iiber).*'  LUie  the  preocdlng  wrt,  the 
ch^ne  L6sennien  is  Mid  to  be  bardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parls. 

CMtie  CatiWan  Bom  M^m.  sur  Im  Cbtacs,  pi  9».,  hu  the  Imvm  oval,  pdnted,  sUghtly  to. 
mentoM  beneath,  with  unequal  teeth,  Mch  terminated  by  a  sharp  turned  up  pdnt    The 
are  boroe  three  or  four  together  on  sbort  pedundes.    Bom  fbund  this  oak  in  grMt 


„ ,  ^  IB 

8pain,  on  the  sandy  mounUins  of  Old  Castil&  He  observM  that  it  hM  been  probably  oonfounded 
with  Q.  «wpera  and  the  ch^ne  L^rmien,  to  wbich  It  Is  vcry  nearly  allied ;  and  adds.  **  I  have 
neverseen  specimens  of  it  roore  than  lOft  or  ISft  high.  Its  wood  appMrs  to  be  very  hard.  Its 
acoms  are  Mten  both  raw  and  cooked,  m  are  tboM  of  tbe  two  atwveniamed  kinds.  Their  taste  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  chestnut :  but  it  Is  not  diMgroeable.  The  consuropcion  of  theM  aeoms  in  Spain 
b  considerable,  if  I  may  Judge  from  the  quantitlM  of  them  that  l  mw  in  the  market  at  Burgoa,  when 
I  passed  through  that  town.  This  oak  grows  In  the  poorMt  sdls.**  From  the  above  descripuon,  it 
apoears  to  us  not  improbable  that  the  chene  Castillan  may  be  tbe  Q.  gram6ntia  L. 

0.  /ia//ajiiai  Lamb.  Dlct,  1.  a  71ft,  Willd..  No.  :  ; 

Cycl..  Na  39. ;  Q.  valentlna  Cav.  ic.,  8.  p.  25.  t  129.,  an  , 

and  A5bur  5.  p.  19. ;  G&lla.  sive  /tobur  miUus  Oer. 
Bmae.,  134a,  and  O.  mlnor  Ger.  Emae.,  p.  Id4a ;  the 
PortugucM  Oall  Oak ;  Ch^ne  du  PortumO,  Fir. ;  hM 
the  toavM  elHptical,  with  deeppoinled  serraturMi 
downy   beneath.     Fmlt    raceroose.     Calyx   hemU 
sphericaL    Nut  oblong.  {WiUd.)    A  shrab,  or  low 
tree,  somewhat  reaerobiing  Q.  infectdrla  ;  anativeof 
Portugal,  said  to.have  been  introduced  intoEngland  g 
in  1824.    Lamarck  Mys  that  this  spedM  consbts  of  I 
several  varietiM,  all  very  low  sbrubs,  subject  to  bear  I 
calls;   thdr  branchM  copious  and  slender;  their  1 
IMVM  small,  intermediate  in  form  betWMn  the  ever.    ' 
oreen  and  tbe  ordinary  oaks  of  Europe.    WilMenow 
describM  the  Imvm  m  1  in.  long,  oblong,  obtuw,  and 
rigid ;  thdr  MrraturM  somewhat  pointed ;  the  upper 
surface  poUshed  and  smootb ;  the  under  hoary  with 

slender,  sUrrv.  crowded  bairs.  Footstalks  short  Fmit  racemose,  or,  rather,  on  a  lort  of  spUie 
Willdenow  adds  tbat  the  flgure  of  CavaniUM  scarcdy  answers  to  the  pUint  in  quMtlon ;  and,  indoed, 
that  author  describM  his  ipeciM  m  a  tree  UIIm  than  Q.  /'lex,  with  deciduous  Imvcs,  and  large 
soliUry  acoms.  {Seefig.  1817.,  reduced  fV-dm  the  flgure  of  CavaniUM,  and  which  shows  a  gaU  on  one 
of  the  leavcs.)  Bom  uys  that  this  spedM  Is  cultivated  tai  the  Pftpinidre  du  Roule,  where  It  wm  a 
shrub  ftom  5  ft.  to  6  (t  in  height,  and  retained  its  leavM  till  the  end  of  winter.  It  flowered  fteely, 
but  did  not  produce  any  fruit,  and  could  only  be  propagated  by  inarching.  Capt.  Cook,  m  we  have 
seen  p.  I906l  tbinks  thU  speciM  tbe  Q.  BaUbta  of  Valencia,  and  tbe  same  as  the  O.  BaUhta  ot 
whkh  be  mw  danU  some  yean  ago  at  MeMrs.  Maloolm*s. 

Q.  nrds^  PersL  Syn.,  2.  p.  sS.,  N.  Du  Ham,  7.  pi  161.  t  41  f.  1..  and  our  Ar-  1818- ;  Q-  gU<Sca 
Bo$c  Mim.  ntr  ie»  Ckines,  p.  2(i ;  hM  the  Imvm  persistent,  oval-oblong,  denutet^  and  rather  spiny ; 
verysmooth,  and  glaucous ;  aooros  on  pedundes.  Tbis  oak  doM  not  attdn  a  grMt  bdght;  but, 
according  to  the  Somteau  Du  Uamei,  it  partakM  more  of  the  character  of  a  tree  than  of  a  shrab. 
From  a  spedmen  in  the  Jardin  dM  Plantes,  it  appears  that  the  fkilUgrown  trM  would  probably  be 
about  15ft  or90  ft  higb,  with  numeroua,  slender,  spraading  bnnches,  perfiMtly  smooth.    The  Icsvm 
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anofa  glMieQiit  fTMn,  (pilto  sUbroui  <«  bolh  ildM ;  onntbcr  loi« 
ftiotfUllu,  of  aii  oDlongorftlfbrm,wiUitbeiiMlenUtioiiigencnl]Tter. 
miiuitiDC  in  a  fliort  briatly  ipine.  The  llowefB  are  genendly  produoed 
two  or  tbree  together  at  the  extremity  of  the  brancnes,  on  a  pednncto 
about  6  Unet  long.    Thii  oak  ii  said  to  be  a  natiTe  of  PortugaL 

Q.  eml^chut  POir.  Dlot  Eneyc.  SuppL,  S.  p^  fil&,  N.  Du  Hun.  7.  p. 
15a,  bas  ovaMiptic  leavee,  oottony  andjrelkywitb  beneath.  Nuta 
orate^ibiong,  in  a  long  pubeinent  calyx.  Thia  oak,  acooidlng  to  M. 
Foliet,  greaUy  reMmbkM  theilez.  It  to  of  mhldling  fise,  with  numo. 
lOttt  unequal  brancbes,  oorered,  when  young,  wlth  an  asb-coloiired 
down.  Ilie  leavcf  are  oval,  and  •Uiditly  pointed  at  the  apex  ;  about 
1  in.  long,  entlre^  or  •ligfatly  dentatod  with  a  few  •mall  teeth  ;  nnootb 


and  •binuig  abore,  exoept  when  quite  young;  oottony  and  ra 
ToUowl^h  beneath,  with  downy  petlolea.    The  aoonis  are  oral,  i 
long,  and  bome  on  •hort,  thich,  axillary  pcduncle*.    The  nut  to  en. 
▼eloped  Ibr  three  quarter^  of  it^  lcngtb  in  a  TerT  deep  pubc^cent  calyx, 
oflen  8  or  9  linet  long,  oorered  witn  rery  clocely  cet  •cale^,  and  warty. 

Thlc  tree  ic  a  natiTe  -'  ^ *---'•"-  «^  fouud  near  Otange,  in 

tbe  department  of  \  rcmieux,  wbo  cent  apedmem  of  U  to  M.  Poiret 

Q.  egpdm$a  Poir.  £  p.  817.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  158.,  bas  the  leaTes  OTal,  aad 

flliintly  doitated ;  w  ath :  aoomcoTal  on  p«duiiclcc,with  Tcry  laige,  iinbeicent, 

belLshaped  calyxec  rr  •ligbtly  firom  Q,  calycina,  and  i«  a  natlTe  of  tbe  aame 

babitat.    It  ic  about  liTiding  inio  numerouc  brancbec,  whlcb  are  downy  wbcn 

Siung.    Itc  lccTes  c  i  of  Q.  calTclna,*  exocpt  in  being  nUbcr  •boiter,  and  tbat 

dr  downy  pubecoci  Inctead  of  beiiig  Tcllowicb.    The  aoonM  are  cborter,  and 

tbick;  and  the  caly  .  beU-cbaped.    rarat  mentionc  Cwo  ibnns of  thto  apccicc 


dlAring  •lightly  in  t 
Q.  rolm  ^"^'^    ' 
Cyd.,Na 
are  oboTi 


Q.  roimi^bUa  U  WUhL  Stp.  Pl..  4.  pi  434.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  1S&,  Recc^ 

Cyd.,Na^;  tbevL , Jak ;  Chtee  d  FeuUlec  londec ;  bac  penictMit  lcnvec,  wblch 

^  ^atOi^iblong,  with  cpinouc  teeth,  beaKt-cbaped  at  tbe  bace,  anootbldi  aboTe.  and  downy 
Tbi^  oak  to  Tcry  imperfectly  known,  ••  ndtber  Lamarck  nor  WiUdenow  bad  cccn  eiCbcr 


beneath.  Tbic  oak  !•  Tcry  imperfectlT  known,  ••  ndtber  Lamarck  nor  WiUdenow  bad  cccn  eiCbcr 
Itc  flowerc  or  fhiic  The  aoonu  are  •ald  to  be  •wect  and  eatable.  It  ic  a  natiTC  of  Snaln.  whmim  it 
WM  brought  to  Franoc;  and  there  lc  a  cmall  plant  In  tbe  Jardln  dec  Plantec  In  tne  Nmvemm  Dm 
Hmmei,  it  to  cald  to  be  nMlbly  a  Tarletrof  riex;  but  Bom  •uppocec  it  to  be  eithcr  docclT  aUicd 
to^  or  identlcal  witb,  d.  gramdntla.    Tbere  are  numeroaa  plantc  of  it,  be  cayc  (wzitlnf  Ui  1806),  in 


the  Parlc  gardcniL 

%JkMUf  Lam.  Dlct,  1 
n..  RecCC  CfcL,  Na  S 
4»M.Abt,l.p.lk;  tbedv 
apiny  teeth  at  tbdr  apex,  ai 
llattened.  Nutobloog.  Th 
abundant 


LamardE  nyc  tbat,  by  cuH 

ctrongly  recemble  thoce  of 

cmootn  and  cldnittg  aboTc, 

tbe  nnaner  OHM  rettcuUted 

of  tbe  oommon  Britidi  oak 

In  Mudy  Mill  in  PortugaL 

diflhrcnt  plant  ftoa  that  bere  deccribed. 

App.  iii.     African  Oaks  which  have  fiotyet  been  introduced. 

Q.  o^cla  Pdr.  Dlct  EncTC.  SuppL,  S.  pi  Sia,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  163.,  bM  tbe  Imtm  ncnriy  oraU 
clightly  toothcd,  ghtbroiu,  ■hhiing.  Aoomc  on  pedundec,  nearty  •alitary.  Nut  hidden  in  tbe  cup. 
Tbe  branchec  of  thic  •peciM  are  a^b-colourcd,  glabrouc.  and  extrcmdy  flexlble.  The  Icctm  are 
cntire,  or  bordered  wlth  a  few  spiny  teeth.  The  cnp  onlT  openc  a  Uttle  at  the  cxtrcmlty,  and  ic 
ckMdy  Imbricated;  tbe  upper  ccaiec  hdng  loocer  than  the  otberc,  and coaiewbat  recurTed  aC  tbc 
polnt. 

App.  iv.     Oaks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  not  yet  introduced. 

Q.MeeArim  OHt.  Vot.  danc  l*Emp.  Ottom.,  l.>  863. 1 14, 
15.,  OUt.  IVaT.,  Eng  ed.  S.,  p.  48. 1 14.  and  15.,  NTDu  Ham., 
7.  pu  les.  t  49.  £  1.,  Willd.,  Na  S&,  Bcm^C  Cyd»  Na  40. ; 
«.  carttocto  yFaUtf. ;  Ch^ne  h  GaUe^.  ^. ;  Farber  Eiche.  Ger. ; 

andouri^1819.  and  188^;  ttie  flrrt 

from  OliTier,  and  the  ceoond  flrom  xi 

Du  HameL    LecTM  ovate-oblong,  ^ 

Tcry  smooth  on  botbside^,  deeoly 


\  toothed.coniewhatcinuatcd,decidu. 
ouc  Frtrit  •cacUe;  rtpcmng  the 
lecond  year.  Cdyx  temdlated.  Nut 


elongated,  UMrty  cyUndricaL  (Sm. 

and  WlUd.)    Thb  oak,  acoordlng  to 

OUTier,  •ddom  attain*  the  hdght 

of  6(t ;  and  the  ctem  is  crooked, 

b.  rather  tban  that  of  a  tree.    Tbe 

l|  in.  kmg,  dedduou»,  brtght  green, 

(  paler  bcneath :  tbeir  •cnraturM  arc 

ly  polnted.    F^t  coUtary,  nearlT  ccc 

;  itc  •calM  not  Tcrr  dictinct  Aoom  two  or  three  umM  longer  C|um  thc 
ndrtcal.  OllTier  obierTM  that  tbii  pbmt,  bMidM  producing  tlie  galb  cf 
oommeroc,  bMrs  a  nomber  of  diflbrcnt  kindc  of  tbi^  excvcaoenoe,  which  arc  ncglectcd  m  ucdcw. 
Thc  trccb  accMding  io  Bocc.  bM  been  kmg  in  tbe  Jardin  dM  PUntM  at  Parit,  whcfe  it  beaic  the 
wintcn  quite  well  fn  the  open  dr,  Iwlng  ita  Imtm  in  the  autumn.  He  hu  no  doubt  that  it  may 
>w  Pfop*^i^  in  abundanoe  in  the  coutti  of  Fruioe ;  but  oonddert  it  doubiAil  wbether  tbe  incccC 
oould  be  bitroduoed  and  multtpUed  ttierc  witti  equal  OdUty.    Acoocding  tti  ttie  caCalc«ucc,  ttiii 
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fhere  if  « 


WM  Introdueed  Into  EoglaiMl  ln  1888 ;  but  we  have  nerer  MeD  tt,  aod  we  an  noC  awaie  that 
llving  plant  of  it  In  the  nelgbbourhood  of  Londoo. 


i 


ThegaU 
belongs  to 
pid»  Wesi 
LatreiUe.) 
excrescenci 
duced  by 
the  differe 
family  of  ii 
nut  gallsy 
French,  gi 
gaUe;  in  € 
in  Italian,  ^ 
in  Latin,  i 
aju;  in  H 

phed;  and  in  rersian,  mayer) 

are  by  far  the  most  valuable,  being  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
as  well  as  occasionally  for  medicinai  purposes.    These  galU,  which,  when  full 
grown  (/ig.  1821.),  are  of  the  size  of  a  boy'8  marble,  of 
a  rounded  form,  and  rather  uneven  surface,  are  at- 
tached  to  the  slender  stems  of  the  branches  of  (2.  in- 
fectoria,  and  are  produced  by  the  Dijpldlepis,  or,  more     « 
properly,  C^nips  Gall»  tinctdris  Olxo,  Enc,  Meth^ 
vi.  p.  281. ;  C£nips  script6rum  Kirby  and  Spence  IrUr,, 
i.  p.  319.      This  insect  (Jig.  1822.  cQ  is  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  and  may  often  be  found  endosed  in  the 
galls  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  druggists,  &c.;  these  , 
pWs  having  been  collected  bcfore  the  insect  had  made 
its  escape.    Fig.  1822.  a  is  a  section  of  one  of  these 
galls.     The  natural  bistory  of  this  family  of  insects 
may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words,  although  the  phy- 
siofogicai  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in     ^822 
the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  plants  attacked  by  thero,  whereby  galls  of  a 
very  great  diversity  of  form  are  produced,  has  not  been  ascertamed.      The 
female  Cvnfpidse  are  fumlshed  with  an  instrument,  or  ovipositor,  of  a  curved 
form,  and,  (or  the  most  part,  concealed  within  the  abdomen,  the  extremity  only 
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being  slighdy  ezposed.  After  impregnationy  the  em  are  deponted  by  meuM 
of  this  boring  instrument,  which  is  exsertile,  witmn  the  leaves  or  twin  of 
▼arious  plants ;  shortly  after  which  the  galls  are  formed  on  the  outside  ot  the 
attacked  part,  the  eggs  being  forced  from  the  place  where  thev  were  origtfially 

Xsited,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  newly  formed  gall,  which  is  geoe- 
^  of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  young  grub  (JSg.  1822.  b), 
when  hatched;  thepupa  state  (J!g,  1822.  c)  succeeds,  and  is  pu»ed  etther 
within  the  gall,  as  m  the  insect  now  under  oonsideration,  or  m  the  earth ; 
the  iarva  having  previously  to  its  chanee  eaten  its  way  out ;  soon  after  which, 
the  insect  assumes  its  imago  state.  &nce»  it  will  be  at  once  obvioua,  that  a 
gall,  from  which  the  insectnas  escaped^  must  necessarily  contain  less  astringent 
principle  than  one  which  has  its  interior  less  consumed  by  the  insect,  which 
stiU  remains  enclosed  therein;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  gall 
nuts  known  in  commerce :  those  which  stili  contain  the  insect,  and  which  are 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  names  of  black  or  blue  galls  and  green  galb,  aod 
tenned  yerH  bj^  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are  coUected;  and 
those  from  wmch  the  insect  has  escaped,  and  which  are  caUed  white  ^dls. 
The  latter  contain  not  more  than  two  tnirds  of  the  aistringent  qualides  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  pale  brown  or  whitish  colour,  less  compact,  and  not  so 
heavy.  (Oliv.  Voy,  dant  PEmpire  OUoman;  and  Traoelt  m  JEgypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  states  that  tnese  galls  '^are  principaUy  exported  from  Aleppo, 
TripoU,  Smvma,  and  Said :  those  brought  from  the  first  come  chiefly  trom 
Mosul,  on  the  westem  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  10  days' joumey  firom  Aleppo. 
The  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestionably  the  best  of  any :  but  all  that  «re 
gathered  in  the  surrounding  country  are  sold  under  this  name.  Those  finom 
Caramania  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  ffaU  nuts  met  with  in  India  are 
carried  thither  fi*om  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants."  (Com,  Dici,^  p.  595.) 
Oeneral  Hardwicke,  however,  states  that  he  discovered  the  tree  upon  whicn 
they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adwuanie.  (AsUU.  Rep.^  vol.  vi. 
p.  376.)  "  The  price  of  £^ls,  in  the  London  markets,  varies  fi*om  65«.  to 
85#.  per  cwt.  The  duty  is  5#.  per  cwt."  (APCuU,  Com.  Dict.,  art.  GaU.)  The 
white  and  blue  galls  are  generally  sold  mixed  together  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions,  and  are  then  called  galls  in  sorts ;  and  occasionally  fiaud  is  attempted 
by  dyeing  the  white  galls  with  a  blue  dye,  but  their  lighter  weight  wiU  render 
it  easy  to  detect  them  at  once. 

The  chief  use  made  of  these  galls  is  in  the  manufacture  of  common  writing 
ink,  which  is  made  by  adding  an  infiision  of  thegall  nut  to  sulphate  of  iron  dis- 
solved  in  water.  A  very  fine  predpitate  is  thrown  down,  the  speedy  subsidence 
of  which  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  arabic.  This 
is  usually  accounted  for  by  the  superior  aronity  of  the  gallic  acid ;  which,  com- 
bining  with  the  iron,  takes  it  firom  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasions  it  to  faU 
down.  Logwood  is  also  a  useful  ingredient  in  ink,  its  colouring  matter  uniting 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  rendering  it  not  only  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but  less 
liable  to  change  from  the  action  of  acids,  or  the  extemal  air.  The  applicatioa 
of  heat  is  also  necessary;  becanse  by  its  action  the  gaUs  are  almost  entirelv 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  simply  macerateci. 
GalUc  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  infusion,  merely  by  sublimation.  Thd 
solution  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  as  it  gives  a  very  copioui 
precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  in 
815  grains  of  soUd  matter  are,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  as  foUows :  — 
130  of  tannin,  31  gaUic  acid,  12  salhie  and  earthy  matter,  and  12  supposed  to 
be  mucilage  and  extractive  matter.  Chdl  nuts  are  also  very  extensively  used 
in  dyeing;  and,  being  the  most  powerful  of  vegetable  astringents,  **  they  arefi^^ 
quently  used  with  great  efiect  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  intemally,  in 
Uie  form  of  powders,  infusions,  tinctures,  or  ointments ;  as  in  long  protracted 
and  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  intestinal  hsemorrhages,  and  intermittents;  and, 
when  judictously  combined  with  tonics  and  aromatics,  have  been  found  usefiil. 
Much  caution  is,  however,  required  in  administerine  so  powerful  a  medidne ; 
and  the  dose  should  not  exceed  10  grains  or  a  scraple  three  times  a  day.     An 
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infiisioii»  made  with  S  drachms  of  bnuBed  galls  to  12  ounces  oT  boiling  wmter, 

may  be  usckI  as  an  ii\jection ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  small  portion  of  spirits 

of  wine,  forma  a  ffood  gargle  for  relaxation  of  the  UTula,**  {Stepkenson  and 

CkurMPt  MedicMBotany^  vol.  i?.  pl. 

152.)  M.  Robiquet  (as  quoted  in  tne 

Athentmm  for  April  15. 1837)  has  been 

making  various  experiments  on  the  tan- 

nin  and  ^Edlic  acid  contained  in  gall 

nuts.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 

sults  obtained  by  him  is,  a  knowledge 

of  the  great  difierence  of  time  which  it 

takes  to  transform  pure  tannin  into 

gallic  acid,  and  to  produce  it  from  the 

entire  nut.  Eight  months  will  not  com« 

plete  the  forroer  operation,  while  one 

month  is  sufficient  for  the  latter;  a 

proof  that  the  gall  nut  contains  princi- 

pies,  perhaps  gum  or  rather  mucilage, 

which  facilitate  fermentation.   Another 

important  result  is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Polonger,  that  gallic 

acid  is  to  be  derived  from  tannin. 

TheDeadSea  Apple,  Olivier  informs  us  tbat  Qu^cus  infect6ria  also  pro- 
duces  another  sort  of 
gall  (Jig.  1823.  from 
copy  fumbhed  us  by 
Mr.  Westwood ;  and 
^.1824..from  the  fi- 
giire  given  by  Oliver, 
t.  ]  5.),  of a  much  larger 
size  than  the  common 
gali  nut,  of  a  spongy 
substance,  very  light, 
of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  covered  with 
a  resinous  coat,  and 
fumished  with  a  cir- 
cular  row  of  tuber- 
cles,  placed  round 
the  centre.  Olivier 
does  not,  however,  ^ 
appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  identity 
of  these  ealls  with  the 
far-famed  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the 
nature  of  which  has 
so  greatly  perplexed 
naturalists^andwhich 
are  mentioned,  both 
by  Tacitus  and  Jose- 
phu8,asbeingbeauti- 

ful  to  the  eye,  but  crumbling  at  the  touch  to  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  By  some 
writers,  the  existence  of  these  vegetable  productions  has  been  entirely  doubted. 
Pococke  supposes  them  to  be  pomegranates  left  for  two  ^r  three  years  upon 
the  tree;  Hasselquist  pronounced  these  "  Poma  sodomitica,"  as  they  have 
been  called,  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Solknum  MeUmgena  (the  egg  plant,or  mad 
apple);  Seetzen  considered  them  to  be  the  fmit  of  a  species  of  cotton  tree; 
Chateaubriand  the  fruit  of  a  shmb;  and  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby  have  no 
doubt  that  they  have  discovered  them  in  the  oskar  plant.    Mr.  Conder,  how- 
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eTor,  (Mod.  TVw.:  Paledme\)  who  has  coUected  the  opmions  of  all  th«e 
authors,  doubU  thc  correctness  of  all  of  them ;  observiiig,/'  If  it  be  anythins 
more  than  a  fabie,  it  must  have  been  a  production  pecuUar  to  that  part  of 
Palesdne,  or  it  would  not  have  exdted  such  ^end  attention.  It  is  poasible 
that  what  tfa^  (Tacitus  and  Josephua)  describe  may  have  orimated,  Bke  tke 
oak  galk  m  thu  country^  in  the  work  of  some  insect."  A.  B.  Lambert,  Eaq., 
having  recehred  some  of  these  far-fiuned  appfea  C"  MaU  insana")  from  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  they  had  been  brouffht  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon,  read  an  account  of  them  before  the  Linnaean  Socic^,  provinjg 
them  to  be  galls  of  a  spedes  of  oak  containing  an  insect.  No  descruition  is 
given  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  the  insect ;  but  Mr.  Westwood,  who  fumished  this 
artide,  states  that  it  belongs  to  the  famiiy  Cynipidse,  and  is  infested  par»- 
sidcally  by  a  species  of  the  fieunily  /chneum^nidse.  Mr.  Lambert,  by  some 
acddent,  was  led  into  the  supposition  that  the  Dead  Sea  apples  are  identical 
with  the  galls  of  commerce  {LMm.  7>tnu.,  xvii.  p.  446.) ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Olivier,  m  speaking  of  this  insect,  and  the 
(pBdi  produced  by  it,  says  that  both  differ  firom  those  of  the 
tauzm  oak  (d  pyrenkica:  see  fig.  1697.  p.  1842.);  and  that  im 

the  insect  (JSg.  1825.)  has  a  body  of  brown  and  fiiwn-colour  mixed,  with  the 
antennse  bkMfish.  (TVov.,  Eng.  ed.  2.,  p.  43.) 

Q.  Libhd  OttT^  t  4a  C  8.,  N.  Dn  Ham.,  7.  p.  167.  t  «L  t «.,  «nd   ^  .^«fl 

oar/f.l8Ei6.,hMthel«iTMonpetloles,obloiig^fBiooUi,  «hinlog,  uiddcii.  IV^  19ZD 

tated,  witbmucraatUiepoinUorttieteeth.    The  «corns  are  of  a  round>  ^^ 

iahoral,allttleboIlowattheiummit    The  icalee  of  the  calyx  are  placed 

doae  together,  and  icaroely  imbricate.    The  brandMi  are  of  a  reddish 

brown,  and  perfecUy  glabroua.    Tbif  oak,  whicb  beart  aome  resemblanoe 

InitaleaveatotboeeorthecheftntttyWasditooTeredon  Mount  Lebanon  b^  \ 

OllTier,  who  sent  bome  speeimens  oT  it  to  DeefontaineB.    The  leaTcs  are 

perfDcdy  gUbroua  on  botta  sides,  shining,  and  of  a  liveiy  green  aboTe; 

and  the  teeth  are  distinctly  roarked  by  a  sbarp  and  consplouous  moora 

The  aooms  are  sesslle,  or  on  Tery  sbort  peduncles :  the  nut  if  laigc,  de. 

prcased,  rather  boDow  at  the  summit,  and  enTeioped  fbr  more  than 

bair  its  length  hi  a  cup,  the  scales  of  which  are  rather  soldered  tpgether 

slde  bf  side,  than  imbricated :   the  centrc 

mhient,  like  those  of  the  cones  of  scmie  1 

It  doei  DOt  appear  that  liTing  plants  of 

broui^t  to  Europe.    Tbe  flgure  in  tbe  Nt 

ours  is  a  reduoed  copr,  was  taken  flrom 

Fnm  the  apnearanoe  or  tlie  cup,  this  would 
Q.  HgkiaVnhd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  434.,   N.  1 

lefia,  itc,  Tmm.  Cor.,  40.    LeaTes  oblon 

beneath}  beari^baped  at  tbe  baae.  Footi 
spreading.  {WIIU.)  A  naUTe  of  the  ooas 
pale  brown,  dotted.  Tbe  leaTcs  are  oblon 
deep  green  and  shlning  aboTe :  glaucous  \h 
smooUi,  but  Airniahed  on  eacn  side  with  a 
oftbeleaf.  Tbeacom  issessUei  andtbecal 
Q.  ibMcm  StCT.  In  M£m.  Soc.  Ima  Ni 
Na  1913.,  S.  p.  fiSO.  LeaTes  ovate-dblong, 
aerrated ;  serratures  blunt  Fruit  almost 
CagfiGO-Cmunuiem,  1  dl  40.  t  38.)  A  nat 
greyish.  Fetioles  S— 4  Unes  long,  somei* 
lin.toliin.  long,andfirom 2 in.to3in.br 
wbat  arrow^^wd ;  glabroiis  abore ;  dense 
sbort,  somewhat  orate,  obtuse,  or  rather  a 

disposed  in  aggregate  catkina,  t— 5  sprlng._„ , , , ^ i 

thread.like,  pubescent    Perianth  deeply  5--&4aefti  tbe  diTisions  Unear,  ciliated.    Stamens  5— lOL 
Fcmale  flowers  unknown.  U^M.,  8.  p.  41.) 

Q.  casUmetgfWa  C  A.  Meyer.  Bark  smootb.  LeaTes  on  fiMtsUlka.  obkmgJanceolale ;  hairy 
beneath ;  thickly  serrated ;  serratures  somewhat  mucronate.  Cups  sessfle,  soUtarv,  bemispherical. 
Scales  ttneaiJanoeolate,  thlckly  hnbricated  tbe  oontrary  way.  Nut  oblong.CTlindrioaL  A  txee,  a 
natlTe  of  Maaanderan,  near  the  town  of  Balfrush.  A  Tery  distinct  and  beautihil  specicsL  Bark  oT 
the  branches  and  twlgs  membranaoeous  (ncTer  corky),  yellow,  waited.  Fetloles  |  in.  to  I  in.  h»g, 
slender,  somewhat  gbdbroua :  flat  aboTe,  conTcx  beoeath.  Smaller  leaTos  8|  in.  long,  and  9  to  10  lines 
broad ;  larger  oues  4  in.  to  4|  in.  kmg,  and  li  in.  to  U  in.  broad ;  aU  of  tbem  oblong-laneeoiace,  round| 
and  flreqoently  uncqual,  at  tbe  base,  more  or  leu  pointed,  tbkluy  serrated ;  serratures  blunt,  pobited 
with  smaU  mueros  (scarcely  |  a  Une  long) ;  shlning  aboTe,  rarely  coTcred  witb  stcUate  down ;  bairy 
beneath  ftom  minute  steluie  down,  ash^coloured ;  Tdns  pariulel.  promlneot,  haTinf  kmg  haira  ak 
tbeirazUs.  Male  flowers  not  seen.  Cupslateralor  terminal,  aessile,  bemispherieal,8to  lOUnesin 
dlameter;  ctothed  in  tbe  inalde  wich  oopious,  solt,  simple  bairs;  eztemaUy,  with  numeroiu, downy, 
Unear.buioeolate  scales,  about  3  lines  k>ng ;  aiid,  towards  the  basc^  1  line  broed,  aU  of  thcm  more  or 
less  pointed,  rigld,  imbrlcated  the  contrary  way.  Nut  li  in.  kmg,  cyUndiical,  3  or  4  times  as  long  as 
the  cup ;  thickish  at  the  base,  blunt  at  the  apex ;  mucronate,  smooth,  reddlsh  fatown.  iEiekmaU 
PUmUg  Cafvicp-  Cancaticm,  L  p^.  9. 1 1.  j  and  ooxjlg.  IfSH.) 

Q.  ftumgdUoa  Fisch.  A  rare  species,  indigenous  to  tne  banks  of  the  Aigiun  In  Tartary,  and 
apparenUy  ofdiminuUTe  growth.  There  haTc  been  phints  dnoe  1836  in  the  FHitbeck  Nurserles, 
wbich  appear  perfeeUy  hardy.  iBootk.)  We  tnist  tbat  Ui  1838^  or  eTcn  before,  Uiis  spectai  wUl  be 
Introduoed  iuto  Enghuid. 
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App.  V.     Himalayan  Oaks  notyet  iiUroduced. 

It  if  obierTed  by  Dr.  Rovle,  that  the  Hinalayan  oalu  rary  much  in  ■ppeerance,  and  that, 
pniliabiUty,  the  number  oT  kinds  at  pretent  enamerated  a«  ipeciee  wiU  bereaftcr  undergo  * 
leduction.**  It  has  alao  been  tufrated  to  us  t^  ProfeMor  Don,  that  teireral  of  the  Nepal  and 
oalu  dcacribed  l>y  authon  under  (Uflterent  name*  are  probably  the  aame. 

Q.  $fkida  Snlth  in  lUee*t  CycL.  No.  12.,  D.  Don  in  Prod.  FL  Nepi.  p.  5&,  WaUich  Fl  Aa.  Rar. 


Catkint  long  and  «lender,  erect,  axillary.  soliUry,  in  terminal  flMCiclca.  Fruit  in  fasciclet,  upon  a  very 
long  spike.     Nut  roundish,  smooth.  terminatcd  by  apoint    Cupi  yery  small,  lamelUur.  {WMkk. 
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t  46.,  and  our  ftg.  18^;  Q.  iquaiiAtm  JZojc  Hort  Beng.,  p.es.;  Q.  A*rada  Ham.  1CS&  LesvM 
eUtotic-Unceolate,  quite  entire,  very  tharply  pointed ;  acute  at  the  bate;  Mmietimet  obttttey  nnooth. 
**  Thit  it  one  of  tbe  largett,  aa  well  aa  the  commonest,  lortc  of  oak  in  Nepal,  where  it  attains  thc  moat 
gimntic  lise.  The  wood  i«  exceedingly  like  the  Engiiih  oak  in  cnlour,  and,  moit  probably,  eauals  it  ia 
other  retpecti ;  but  the  mountaineen  do  not  eiteem  it  much,  owing,  ai  they  lay,  to  iti  ipeeay  decaj ; 
a  eircuinitaooe  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  employing  it  in  its  green  itate.  A  limiiar  pr^udice 
prevaili  in  that  country  againit  theother  ipeciea.  I  am  unable  to  diitinguiih  it."  Dr.  Wallich  addi, 
**  flrom  Dr.  Roxburgh'i  Q.  iquamkta,  which  ii  a  native  of  the  mountaini  l>ordering  on  the  diatrict  of 
SUhet  It  flowen  in  April  and  Mav,  and  the  flruit  ii  ripe  in  October."  ( WaiL)  *' Female  flowen  oa 
a  leparate  tree  [probably  accidentally],  crowded  3  togetner  in  leiiUe  groupi  along  the  ipikea.  Acoma 
eatable,  but  not  very  good  i  the  lize  and  ihape  of  a  large  fllbert,  even-pointed,  dark  brown ;  tbeir  copi 
•hort,  icaly.**    {Smiik  in  Rees's  Qifel.) 

Q.  obtu$ifhlia  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  pi  56L  Leavei  heart^hiqted,  oblong,  quite  entire ;  tonientaae 
beneath,  rounded  at  the  apex.  Cupi  ureeolate,  campanulate,  nearly  lee^e,  extremely  ecaly,  tanicii. 
toie    Nuts  globoie,  blunt    A  tree,  a  natlve  of  NepaL 

Q.  graitdtfMa  D.  Don,  Lamb.  Ocn.  Pin.,  8.  t  &,  and  our>l^.  l^    The  Magnnlia-leavied  Oak. 


18 


Branchleto  round,  glabroui.  Leaves  obovate.«blong  or  elliptic,  quite  entira^  almoit  MMile ;  naked  and 
ihining  on  both  lidei ;  auriculate  at  the  baie.  Fruit  terminal,  in  cluiten.  Cups  leaiUe,  nigyd.  Nms 
roundi«h,  having  imall  mucronet.  ID,  Don.)  A  native  of  the  woods  of  Nepal,  where  It  was  discoveted 
by  the  collecton  sent  out  by  Dr.  Wallich.  A  large  tree.  Leaves  ftom  9  in.  tp  1  It  fito.  >««>  U|d 
ritim  4in.  to  6  In.  broad  above  the  middle ;  iU  flne  green  foliage  (vymg,  In  this  reqiect,  wlth  the 
American  magnoliai),  and  lenlle  glomerated 
Aruit,  diitinguiih  it  ftom  every  other  known 
•pecies.  {Lamb.  Gen.  Pin.,  t8.) 

Q.  MrlKfiiM  UndL  in  WaU.  PL  Aa.  Rar.,  t  IfiOl. 
and  our  fy.  1830.  Leaves  ovatclanceolate,  ser. 
rated,  glabroui,  ihining;  of  theiame  colour  on 
boCh  lidei ;  quite  entire  and  wedgcihaped  at  the 
baie ;  petioled ;   veini  dliappeanng  in  the  mar<i 

Sn;  veinleti  inconipicuoui.  Cups  soUtary,  on 
lort  peduncles,  somewhat  top-shaped,  velvety: 
composed  of  scales  forming  closely  imbricated 
conoentric  layen,  which  surround  the  nut  Nut 
velvety,  havina  6  itylei,  depreised,  bosscd,  a  little 
longer  (than  the  nut  Branches  oovered  with 
imaU  glandi.  (Lindi.  MSS.)  A  native  of  Tavoy, 
on  the  ihore  of  Tenaiierim ;  and  bearing  fruit 
in  October.  Branches  slender,  cylindrical,  deniely 
marked  with  innumerable  callous  dots ;  yellow, 
shining,  and  glabrous.  Buds  small,  roundiih,  < 
villous.  I^vei  about  4in.  long,  approximate 
towardi  the  point  of  the  branchleti.  Inflores. 
cence  not  leen.  Fruit  axillary.  loUtary,  almost  •< 
•essile.  {WaiL  PL  At.  Rar.,t  150.) 

Q.  lameUb$a  Smith  in  Rees^i  CycL,  Na  23., 
WalL  Pl.  Ai.Rar.,  1 149 ,  and  our>^1831.;  Q.  inu 
bricita  Ham.  MSS.,  D.  Don  Prod.  Ft.  Nev,.  p  57. 
Leaves  elliptic  or  ovate,  serrated,  flat,  glabrous, 
acute,  on  long  footstalks;  ohtusc  at  the  base; 
glaucous  beneath ;  the  veins  continued  to  the  ser. 
ratures;  veinleU  raised.  Cups  solitary,  sessUe, 
deprened,  downy ;  composed  of  icales  forming 
looiely  imbricated,  undulated,  concentric  layers, 
which  lurround  the  nut  Nut  tomentose,  bossed, 
depresseiL  shorter  than  the  cup.  (Umdi.  M8S.)  A 
nativ^  of  the  mounUins  of  Nepal ;  ripening  iu 
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tnkt  lowardttbe  «Dd  ot  tbe  yew.    Tbe  IbUowliit  ara  Dr.  WalMcb*!  obMrvaUoM  on  tbif  ipeeloi : 

«**  This  noble  oek  be«  been  ao  well  deicribed  by  Slr  J.  £  Smith  bi  ileev**  CifeUipmdkit  tbet  I  bere 

very  Uttle  to  edd  |ln  tbto  pbu;e. 

The  Toung  brencbet  are  tbick, 

cyUndrie,  and  cUucoua.    BihU 

teminel,  ftflclded,  or  azillarT 

and  •olitary  i  ovate,  obtuae,  witb 

many    rounded,  Tilloua,    an^ 

tUky  toalea  Loares  ▼ery  band.  ^ 

aome,  ot  a  flrm  and  leatbery 


teztur^  iometimM  IftJong,  and 
aamucba«5in.broadi  anoetb 
and  gloMy  abore;  more or  lem 
mealy,  eometimes  nearly  wbite, 
undemeatb.  Tbe  fruit  it  re. 
markably  large,  being  acmucb 
as  Sta.  in  diameter.**  {JVall 
Ptam.  Jt.  Rar.,  t.  14a)  Smith 
mentions  tbat  it  wasdiacorered 
by  Dr.  Bucbanan  (Hamilton) 
in  the  remote  wood«  of  Nepal, 
bearing  fruit,  in  December,180fi. 
Q.  temiemnUiMa  Smith  in 
Beet*«  CycL,  No.  JKl,  Wall.  Pl. 
Aa.  Bar.,  t  174:  and  our  ftg. 
18a2.;  Casama  Ham.  MSa,  D. 
Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.  Learet 
orate^ibloog,  btunt,  .undiTided, 
entire,  undulated,  retuM  at  the 
boM;  ooreredwitbftarrydown 
beneath;  the  nervM  and  the 
mktribTery  prominent  Fruit 
axiUary,  terminal,  tolitary  or 
in  paira,  abniTtt  MMile.     Nut  -r 

oTate,  boMed,  smootb.  Cup  Kaly,  bnbricated.  half  the  lengtb  ot  tbe  nut  {WalUek.)  A  native 
of  Nepal,  flowering  in  April,  and  producfaig  its  fruit  In  September.  Thii  tree,  Dr.  Wallich  obMnrM, 
"  inhabitf  the  lummit  of  lofty  mountaini,  coottituting.  together  wlth  the  common  Nepal  rbodo- 
deodron,  the  chief  foreeta  of  the  country,  and  >ttaining  a  gigantic  eise.  It  moMurM  frequently 
from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  b>  heigbt,  with  a  glrt  of  tbe  trunk,  at  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  of  14  ft.  to  18  ft. 
I  have  met  with  IndiTiduals  of  far  greater  ^ 

dimenaioos  on  the  nimmit  of  Sbeopur. 
The  wood  !•  mucb  Mteemed  by  the  natiTM, 
wbo  eroploy  it  hu  yarious  purpoMC  of  build. 
ing,andrormakingbedsteada.  Tbeacomt 
are  aziUary  and  terminal,  mottly  loUtary, 
tbougb  MmetimM  geminate,  oral,  •bining 
brown,  fmooth,  about  lin.  long,  termC 
nated  by  a  •bort  columnar  ftyle,  and  tup- 
ported  by  bemitpberical  cnpa,  about  half 
their  tixe ;  eacb  naylng  a  tharp  and  entire 
circular  oriflce,  wlth  tbe  outer  turfaoe 
dentely  tomentoM,  and  covered  wlth  nu- 
merout,  tmall,  lancetrfate,  acute,  imbricate 
tcalet.  AU  the  youne  partt.  m  weU  m  the 
male  infloMtcence,  the  unoer  turfaoe  of  j 
tbe  leaTM,  and  thc  cupw  are  oovered  with  a 
coplout,  ttdlate,  loottiy  attached  tomen- 
tum.  The  leavet,  bi  young  treet,  are  more 
or  teM  tpinout.4lentate.*'  {WaU.  Plam.  At. 
Bar.,  t  174.)  Tbit  oak  wouU  be  a  mott 
dMirable  tpeciM  to  introduce^  m  it  upeart  "^ 
tnm.  Dr.  RoTle't  lUmstrationt  qf  the  Bo- 
tam  qf  the  Hhnatoytu,  to  be  much  hardier 
tban  Q.  bnkta.  (See  p.  1981.)  He  addt 
tbat  Q.  temicarpifblia  generaUy  formt  the 
forettt  at  their  highMt  limitt,  at  from 
10,000  ft.  to  1S.O0O  ft.  of  elevaUon :  it  U 
found  higher  tnan  any  of  the  plnM.  At 
about  lOgOOO  ft.  on  the  mountain  of  Kedar- 
kanta,  the  encampment  wm  formed  In  **  an 
open  ghKle,  «urrounded  with  magniflcent 
trcM  of  /biM  (PIcM)  WebUdiM,  and 
Qu^rcut  temicarpiifblia ;  among  which  i?ho. 
dodindron  carapanulitum  formed  a  Urge 
ftraggling  thrub.  in  AiU  flower,  eren  io  tbe 

midtt  of  tbe  melting  tnow."  iJlhuL,  pi  SS.)  Dr.  Boyle  alto  mentiont  tbat  the  inhabitanU  of  the 
mountaint  ttack  the  lMTe<of  Orbw^o,  l/^tanut,  and  Quircut,  m  a  winter  food  for  cattle  (p.  19.) ;  and 
that  be  found  a  new  Qu§rcut  in  tfae  vaUeyt  of  the  moontaint,  at  an  eleTation  of  about  VSLfiOO  ft. 

App.  vi.     Oaks  qfjapan^  Cochin-China^  and  China,  which  have 
not  yet  been  introduced. 

Q.  Mbru  Thunbu  Japi,  175.,  WUId.  Spu  PL,  4.  p.  427..  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  15f .,  hM  the  Imtm  ob. 
lonK.ianoeolate,  glabrout,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  bate,  and  yellowitb  beneath.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  J^MD,  witb  rugged,  knotty,  tlightly.tpreoding  brancbM,  generally  growing  two  or  threc  together ; 
witb  altemate  leavct,  aotire  oo  the  raargin,  and  feetber.nerred ;  glabrout  on  both  tidM;  thtailng 
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abore^  and  vdlowith  b«n««Ch.    Tbe  flowm  are  dtopoMd  In  two  or  three  oottony  tplket  «t  the  t«r. 
nhiation  of  tho  branchec 

Q.  catteintrica  Lour.  Coch.,  S.  p.  572.,  W&Ud.  Sp.  PL.  4.  p.  4S7.,  N.  Du  Hun..  7.  p.  15&,  teitb  in 
Reet't  CycL,  No.  10.  Leavet  lanceolate.ovate,  pointed,  incurved,  entire.  Calyx  lax,  very  •bort. 
Airrowed  conoentrically.  ( JVtild.)  A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  krftv  foceats  of  Coehin.^in« ;  wiCh 
aacending  branches,  and  comparatively  few  leavet,  which  are  ttalKed,  and  nnooth  on  bocfa  tidet. 
Tbeaoomt  are  oblong.«vate,  and  bome  on  pedunclet ;  the  nutt  are  tmooth,  red,  ptdnted  j  and  tbe  cope 
tbort  and  lax,  marlLed  extemally  with  teveral  parallel  clrcular  Airrowt. 

g.  ae^  liunh.  Jap.,  175.,  Willd.  Spi  PL,  ip.  489.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  154.,  Smith  in 
CycL,  No.  17.,  hat  the  leavet  oblong,  eotire,  and  terminating  in  a  tharp  cutpldate  point;  ra 
at  the  batc ;  glabrout  above,  but  downy  beneath  when  youn^  The  branchet  of  thit  oak  are  knotty, 
tmootb,  except  near  their  extremitiet,  which  are  downy.  The  under  tldet  of  tbe  leavet  are,  alto^ 
eovered  with  a  ferruginout  down,  when  young,  at  are  the  tpiket  of  flowen.    A  native  of  J^mb. 

Q.  9errdta  Thunb.  Jap.,  176.,  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  4S1..  N.  Du  Ham..  7.  n.  166.,  Smith  to  Eeefk 
CycL,  No.  85.,  hat  the  leavet  oblong,  terrated,  velvety,  and  downy  beoeatn,  wben  voung.  with  panilel 
veint.  The  tmnk  of  thlt  oak  is  divided  into  alternate,  and  rather  knotty,  lirandics,  whicfa  are  of  a 
greyith  colour,  with  white  tpott.    Found  on  the  mountaint  of  Japan. 

Q.  gla^a  Thunb.  Jap.,  175.,  Bankt  lc,  Kvmpf ,  1. 17..  WUId.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  4«7.,  N.  Du  Haa.,  7. 
p.  169..  Reet't  CycL,  No.  91. ;  Kat  no  Ki,  KMpf.  Amem.,  p.  816. ;  hat  the  leavce  obovate,  pointed. 
•errated  towardt  tbe  extremlty,  and  glaucout  beneath.  The  nutt  are  rounditb  aad  polnted ;  aaa 
the  calvx,  which  it  thallow,  it  marked  with  concentric  iinca.  Kampfer  callt  this  oak  an  '*  ilex,  witb 
•hort  thick  acomt,  of  which  there  are  two  kindt."  Thunberg  found  it  near  Nagataki,  in  Japaii.  He 
detcrlbet  it  at  a  very  large  tree,  wlth  tpreading  branchet,  tomewbat  reeembliog  the  iiex,  or  oork  tree ; 
but  with  very  large.  broad,  pointed  ieavet,  tmooth  above,  and  very  glauoout  or  mealy,  and  featber. 
nerved  beneath.    Smlth  tuppotet  it  to  be  tbe  tame  at  hit  Q,  annuttita,  Q.  Pkidlita  Don.  (See  p.  ISBB.) 

Q.  eumdiUa  Thunb.  Jap.,  17&,  Wdld.  Sp.  PL,  p.  iSO..  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  P.  159.,  Smitfa  in  Rcet^ 
CycL,  Na  S4. ;  Sui,  vulgb  Sti  no  Ki,  Ketmnf.  Anuen.^  8m  Leavet  ovate,  pointed.  terrated,  Mnoetfa. 
Calyx  pricklv.  (7%«m5 )  Kjemntar  callt  thlt «  #kgui  fblio  Fir&xini,"  a  beech,  or  beech.like  eak,  wltk 
the  leavet  of  an  ath  :  but  Thunberg  detcribet  it  at  only  diflbring  from  Q.  ooocffera  in  iu  leaveabcing 
cun>idate,  and  thelr  teeth  not  tpiny.  The  leavet  are  tmall,  and  very  glabroue ;  and  tfae  aoomt, 
which  are  at  large  at  a  common  walnut,  have  brittly  cupt.    A  native  of  Japan. 

Q.  denidta  ifunb.  Jap.,  177.,  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  ni  45S.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p- 180.,  Bcet*t  CycL. 
No.  S6.  {  Koku,  Kiemttf.  Aman.^  81&  Leavet  ovate-oblong,  obtute,  deeply  tootbed  ;  downy  bencath. 
VThitnb.)  A  tree,  witn  tbick,  erect,  Airrowed,  knotty  branchet ;  oottony  at  the  tnmmit  of  the  tree 
The  leavet  are  produced  In  tuftt  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  liranchet,  on  very  thort  petiolee:  tbey  vn 
toft  to  the  touch,  verv  lax  and  pllable,  vdlvety  oo  tho  upper  turfiioe,  and  covered  with  a  very  whlie 
cottony  down  bcneatn.  Ktempfer  callt  thlt  tree  the  wnite  ilex,  and  tayt  tbat  the  wood  ie  alto 
white.    Thunbcrg  tutet  that  it  la  a  native  of  the  hlUt  of  Japan. 

The  oakt  of  Chlna  have  beeo  enumerated,  aa  fkr  at  they  are  known,  in  pi  177.  The  foDowing  have 
been  detcrlbed :— 

Q.  ehinin^  Bunge  lAkm.  Acad.  Sclen.  Petertb.,  S.  p.  1S&  Leavet  ovate-oblong,  eloBgated,  acoad- 
nated,  mucronato.terrate ;  hoary  beneath.  Cupt  axillary,  twin.  Scalet  lanceolate,  hoary  ;  exterlor 
onet  tquarrote,  longer  than  the  globoee  nut  A  tree,  a  naUve  of  mountainout  placet  in  Chlna ;  flower. 
ing  in  April,  and  ripening  itt  fhiit  the  foUowlng  yoar.  It  hat  exactly  tbe  hablt  and  leavea  of 
Outknea  vjtca,  and  it  probably  the  C  cbin^ntit  of  l^rengd,  wlth  l<teeded  flruit.  C  v£tca  b  a  vcry 
common  tree  in  the  north  of  Chlna,  wlth  flruit  alwayt  2— S.8eeded,and  very  like  thoteof  Eonpe;  and 
the  Chinete  deny  that  there  it  any  other  tpeciet. 

Q.  obovAta  Bunge  M6m.  Acad.  Scien.  Petertb.,  £.  p.  1%.  Leavet  obovate,  necriy  acMilc,  tfaickly 
tlnuated ;  lobet  round|  quite  entire,  covered  wlth  rough  dott  above ;  tomeQtote  beneatfa,  at  are  tfae 
young  branchet.  Fmit  terminal,  aggregate,  tetaile.  Outer  tcalet  of  the  cup  ovate-obhmg;  biont, 
lilky ;  inner  once  elongated,  linear,  acute,  bent  back,  longer  than  the  roundlth  nuL  A  tree.  a  natlve 
of  mountainout  placet  near  Pekin  ;  flowerinff  in  March  and  April.  Bungeobterved  a  tbira  tpeeici^ 
on  the  mounuint  in  Pan>Schan,  very  timflar  to  Q.  mong61ica  FiaOt.  (tee  p  1998 } ;  but  notfataig 
cerUinlcan  be  determined  retpccting  it,  fVom  the  imperfection  of  tbe  tpoclment. 

App.  vii.     Oaks  qf  Java^  Sumatra^  and  the  Mohicca  IsleSy  not  yet 

introduced. 

Q.  nmdhica  Blume  FL  Jav.,  t.  2.  and  & ;  and  our  A(«.  1838.  and  1834.  The  Sonda  Oak.  Leavei 
elllptic,  acuminate ;  narrowed  towardt  the  bate ;  glabrout  above,  tomewhat  glaucout  beneath ;  vtint 


1834 

rovered  wtth  down.    Catkiut  toliUry.    A  trce,  attaining  thc  beight  of  80  ft.  and  upwarda,  with 
>mootb  Uark.    It  it  not  unfVequent  in  the  woodi  of  Wettem  Java,  in  low  groundt,  and  on  the 
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iMiiki  of  iiT«n.  It  k  Marlr  aIU«d  to  Q,  aolAoM  Rmmpk.  Tbe  wood,  alUiougli  more  flbrout  «nd 
lcM  ooniMCt  than  tbat  oT  tlM  oomnoD  oak  of  Eiuope^  u  llt  Ibr  buikUng,  more  particuUrly  wben 
in  water.  (Jttmme.) 

Q.  pndndM  Blume  FL  Jav.»  1 1. ;  aad  our;^.  18a&  The  flroatr  Oak.  LeaTea  orate  or  oraU 
oblong,acuminate ;  roundiab  at  the  baae.  Brandileta  and  leares  coreredbeneacb  witb  aman  ydilowiab 
acalea.  Fruit  agrregate,  in  sbort  qjflkca.  Cup  conoaTe,  oorered  witb  •mall  tcalea.  Nuta  rounditb. 
orate.  A  beautiftil  tree,  from  SO  ft.  to  60  ft.  bigb,  wltb  a  tbick  bark.  A  variety  of  tbli  ipeciea  bas 
tbe  leavea  oval-oblong,  and  aeute  at  encb  end ;  aad  tbe  mldrib  and  bcancbleu  downy.  Commoo 
in  woods  upoo  mountnna.  {Btmme.) 


0.  anguitHa  Blume  FL  Jav..  1 7. ;  and  ourj^.  1835.  Tbe  lutrtiwUaved  Oak.  Leavca  oUong, 
lanoeoUte}  acute  at  eaeb  end;  cbining  above,  glaucoua  beneatb.  Catkint  axillary,  terminal, 
elongated.  Cupa  flattich,  rougb  wltb  nnaU  icalea.  Nuts  roundicb.ovate.  A  laige  •preadina  tree, 
80  ft  higb,  witb  compact  wood.  Commoo  in  themountaini  of  Oed^,  at  elevatiom  of  4000ft.  and 
5000  ft  iBlume.)    A  moat  desirable  spedea,  wbicb  would  probably  prove  bardy  in  tbe  cUmate  oT 


?  .  pd^ttla  Blume  Fl.  Jav., 
and  5. ;  aud  our  Jlg$. 
1837.  and  183a  Tbe  pale 
Oak.  Leaves  ovaLoblong, 
very  mucb  polntcd ;  acute 
at  tbe  base,  quite  entire ; 
glabrous ;  pale-coloured  be- 
neatb.  Catkins  terminal, 
dlcedous ;  tbe  male  catklns 
brancbed,  fiutigiate;  tbe 
female  ones  simpie.  Atree, 
tkcm  50  ft.  to  60  ft  bigh ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Found  by  Blume  near  the 
aources  of  the  river  T]\- 
faarrum,  in  thc  mountaius  . 

otOedi.  iBlume.)  ' 

Q.  ^/^oju  Blume  FL  Jav., 
t  10. :   and  our  Jlg.  1899.  | 

The  elegant  Oak.  Leaves 
obovate,  or  ovaLoblong, 
bluntly  acuminate,  narrow- 
ed  intothepetiole,  elabrous. 
Fruit  in  long  spikes.  A 
magniflcent  tree,  with  a 
tbick  trunk,  ft^ucntly  at. 
taining  tbe  height  of  GOft 
A  native  of  the  woods  of 
the  province  of  Bantam,  and  In  mountainous  pbu^  (Blmme.) 

Q.  plaewnidHa  Blume  FI.  Jav.,  t  9. ;  and  our>^.  ISia  The  fimixinU-cupped  Oak.  Leaves  ovate- 
oMong,  bluntly  acuminate;  roundish  at  tbe  base ;  coriaoeous,  glabrous.  Fruit  in  clusters.  Cup 
covered  with  small  tuberdes.  NuU  roundish,  depressedL  A  tree,  about  40  <t  high,  found  on  the 
volcanic  moontain  of  Gedi,  at  an  elevatioo  of  GOOO  ft  Tbe  wood  is  rarely  used,  altnougb  very  bard, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  flne  polisb.  {Blume.)  This  spedes  would  probably  bear  tfie  cUmate  of 
London. 
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Q.  glab^rrima  Blume  FL  Jar.,  t.  8. ;  and  our>%.  184S.  Tbe  t 
obfong,  bluntly  «cumlnate;  obCuieat  the  baae:  very  glabroi 
cpikea.  A  beautlAil  tree,  from  25ft.  U>  SOft  hlgb,  with  leavi 
1|  in  to  5  ia  broad.  It  i*  found  upon  the  rolcanic  mouotidn  of  i 
it,  at  elerationt  of  4000  ft.  or  5000  ft  It  U  lomewhat  alUed  to  < 
ha«  the  •pikea  much  more  dongatcd.  {Blume.)  Tbia  appean  al 

O.  cottita  Blume  FL  Jav.  t  13, 14. ;  and  our^.  1841.  184 
oblong,  acumlnace;  acute  at  the  baae;  glabrous;  slaucous 
peduncled.    Nuta  flat  above,  round  beneath,  immersed  in  the  c 

bT  circular  ribt.    A  tree,  70ft.  high.  found  in  mounlainoua  p ,  _ 

all  the  othen  bj  the  cingular  form  or  iU  cupi 

Q.  rottmddta  Blume  FL  Jav.,  t.  11. ;  and  our  Jlg.  1841  The  round.:/Hi««i  Oak.  Leavee  ob- 
long,  acuminate;  attenuated  at  the  baae;  glabroui;  glaucoui  beneath.  Fruit  in  short  one-<kied 
cpikea.  Cupi  hemispherical,  scaly  at  the  roargin»  but  without  teeth  at  the  bate.  Nuu  plaoo-convex 
on  tbeir  upper  part,  rounded  beneath.  A  tree,  70  ft.  high,  with  oompact  heavy  wood.  It  ia  found 
ou  high  mounulns.  and  flowert  in  August.  IBtime.) 

Q.  plaiycdrpa  Blume  Fl.  Jav.,  1 15. ;  and  our  ftt.  1846L  The  broad-fhiited  Oak.  Leavei  oval- 
oblong,  acute ;  somewhat  wedge-ihaped  at  tbebaa^  glabroua :  shining  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Fruit 
pedunclod.  in  short  spikea.  Cupa  turrounded  beneath  bj  hcdlow  ringa.  Nuu  round,  depre«ed.  A 
lane  tree,  a  natlve  of  the  woods  in  the  south  ot  the  provinoe  of  Bantam.  (JS/irmr.) 

Q.  dapknHdea  Blume  FL  Jav.,  1 16. ;  and  our>!;g.  1845.  The  Daphne-like  Oak.  Leavea  oMoog- 
lanceolate :  sharp  at  both  ends,  quite  eotire,  smooth  ;  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.  Fnilt  in  kng 
slender  catklna,  alroost  solitary.  Cups  surrounded  hy  concentric  rows  of  tuberclec.  NuU  ovate, 
sharp-pointed.    A  tall  tree,  a  native  of  Bantom.  {Blume.) 

Q.  raeem^ta  W.  Jack.  Hook.  Comp.  Bot  Mag.  I.  p.  851 ;  Punning  Ponning  Bunkars,  Maiam. 
Leaves  broad  lanceoUte,  quite  enttre ;  glabroua.   Male  tpiket  panieled.    Fruit  spiked..  Nut  uariiUl- 
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cate,  depraMed.  Cup  tubercuUted.  A  large  tree,  with  brownish  bark ;  a  natiye  of  Sumatra. 
Brancbea  nnooth.  Learea  altemate,  shorUpetioled,  acuminate,  attenuated  to  the  pctiole ;  nerrea 
well  marked,  and  reddith  beneath,  6  in.  to  8.  in.  long.  Stipulet  cmall,  Unear.  Male  tpikea  numeroua 
panicled,  terminal ;  and,  ttotn  the  axils  of  tbe  upper  leavei,  which  are  crowded  round  the  thickened 
extremity  of  tbe  branch,  daider,  hoary;  flowera  sessile,  aggregated.  Female  spikec  at  firtt  termi- 
nal.becoming  afterwardi  lateral  bf  the  shooting  up  of  the  branch  :  flowers  numerous,  dense,  scssile. 
Maies :  caljx  6-parted,  segmenU  acute;  stamens  15— Sa  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by 
a  deneely  nUooa  dlak.  FenuUe :  calyx  rugoae,  tuxMnate,  umbilicate ;  ovary  3^  ceUed ;  eacb  oell  con- 


taining  9  ovula,  attached  by  a  thread  to  iU  summit  Acorns  large,  dcpressed,  unblUcate,  with  a 
sbort  mucro.  Cup  flai,  embracing  thenut  for  about  half  its  height :  nearly  1  !n.  in  diameter ;  rough, 
with  annilar  imbricated  tnbercles,  which  are  large  towMds  the  Dase,  and  becomc  small  towards 
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the  cdg«L  Hik  !•  «  rmy  ipleiMlid  ipedet,  flrom  the  greet  tixe  of  iU  rAoemet  aod  acoriML  Pmiiiinc 
Puiiiilng  ii  tbe  fenerfc  appelletion  oT  the  oak  Id  Malay :  in  the  Bi^iang  dialcct  It  la  MOed 
Paaaug. 

Q.  xmeiHfi^  Blume  Fl  Jav.,  1 17. ;  and  our>i;g.  1847.  The  twin-flowered  Oak.  LcaTei  obionc- 
lanoeolafte.  •barp  at  both  enda,  remotely  serrated,  glabroiu ;  glaucotu  beneath.  Female  pednncioi 
generally  8.llowered.  A  middie-iised  tree,  a  natiTe  of  the  lofty  mountaini  of  Salak  and  Kandai^ 
Tbe  wood  !•  rerr  compact,  and  ezcellent  fbr  building  purpocea.  ( JteMr.) 


g.  Milc  Blume  Fl.  Jar.,  t  IfiL 
acuminate :  acute  at  the  base ;  gl 
pretMd  ana  hemiiphericaL    A  ni 

a  urceMrit  W.  Jack.  Hook.  C 
at  tbe  point,  quite  entire,  glabro 
limb^  A  tree,  with  rough  faark,  i 
kmgslenderacumen;  coriaceoui, 
rounded  and  llattened  at  top ;  un 
ttylM  {  ratber  perpendicular  at  th 
on  the  outer  sur  Aoe  with  small  act 
Into  a  spreading.  nearly  entire,  w 
OTula,  and  it  lodged  in  tbe  bottoi 
•xalbuminout  teed,  plaoed  a  Uttle 
cbaracter,  and  renden  thit  a  ver| 

Q.  PHkHo^moMtcca  Blume  FI 
our  fig'  IMa  The  falte  Molucc 
eiWpfir-ohlong,  acumioate:  acuf 
■labrout ;  thining  aboye,  guiucou 
Kint  almoet  terminaL  Cupt  n6t 
oovered  with  tmall  tcalet.  Nuti 
A  very  branchy  tree,  found  in  t 
wett  of  Java.  Cmume.) 

Q.  molAeca  Lin.  Sp.  Fl.,  141S., 
Rumph.  Amb,  &  a  85..  N.  Du 
Smlth  in  Beet*t  Cyclo.,  Ko.  11.  Tl 
Leavet  elllptlc-lanceolate.  entire 
•nd,  tmooth.  Nut  roundith,  Aii 
«■  NatiTe  of  the  Molucca  Itlca.  A 
tree,  the  wood  of  which  it  hai 
lacttnfflongundcrwater.  Leayet( 
and  S  in.  broad,  on  thort  ttalkt,  n 


fular  lateral  rclni.  Acomc  tbor 
ftirrowed  in  their  upper  part; 
warty.  By  Bumpbiut^c  account 
be  more  ipedcc  tban  ooe  compi 
tbe  cbwter  above  cited  ;  but  h 
ttt  tuftcient  markfl  todeflne  the 
ifimiWt  in  Beu*t  Qf^) 

g.  twrbtmAta  Blume  Fl.  Jar.,  1 1& ;  andour^.  18fia  Thrtnn  ihtport  LMWxrfOik,    LcavM  obloiur- 
lanoeobte,  thup  at  both  endt,  thaiply  cerTat;?  towaidt  the^&«^gta3£!Er  Cupt  i^^SiP^^A 
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haBdMNM  tree,  Arom  40  ft. 

to  50ft.  high}  ftMind  on 

the  mountain  of  Salak.    It 

it  nflsrly  allied  to  Q.  gia6cii 

Tkumb.  i    but    the  leaTes 

are  broader,  leaa  acute  at 

tbe  baae,  and  not  glau- 

coua  beneath.      {Blmme.) 

The  acoma  are  of  a  very 

tingular  thape,  and  are  en. 

closed  in  the  cup. 
Q.    IM/a    Blume  FL 
I    Jay.,  t  19. ;  and  our  Jig. 
>    1861.    The  parallel-veined 

OalL    Leaves  oblong.lan. 

ceolate,    sharp   at    both 

enda,  lerrated  or  entire; 

glabroua  above,  claucout 

and  downy  beneatn.  Nuts 

■roalK  Bcaroely  reaching  a 

line  above  the  cup ;  crown. 

ed   at  the  tip  by  a  long 

umbo.    A  laige  tree,  at- 

taining  the  be^ht  of  80  ft 

and  upwarda.    A  natiTe  of 

the  weat  of  Jara.  in  woodc, 

at  elevations  of  5000  ft.  to 

eOOOft  {Biitme.) 


y 

\ 


App.  viii.     Mexican  Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 

Tbe  flnt  SS  of  the  following  oaka  are  deieribed  and  flgured  in  Humboldt  and  BonplandU  magni. 
floeot  work  on  tbe  plants  of  M exico.  entltled  Plantm  JEquimoctkUeM.  The  14  tbat  foUow  thcM  are 
taken  flrom  Neee,  aa  quoted  in  Rges^t  Cyeloptedia ;  and  many  of  them  are  probably  indentical  with 
thoM  ot  Humboldt 

Q.  Molap^nait  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Pl.  JEquin.,  t  75.,  and  oar  Jla.  1858.,  Michz.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  1. 
p.  109. :  Roble  de  Duela,  Span.  Leaves  on  long  footttalks.  ovaUlanceolate ;  acute  at  caeh  end, 
remoteiy  toothed  wlth  brlstly  teeth,  quite  glabrout.  Fhiit  almo«t  aolitary,  leaiile  {Humb.  et  Bata.) 
A  tall  tree,  glabrous  in  every  part,  cxcept  the  cup.  Branchea  altemate ;  younger  onet  oovcred  with 
nmnd  tuberclea.  Leavet  crowded  towardt  the  tipt  of  tbe  branchea,  Sin.  to  4in.  kmg,  tomewhat 
leatbery.  Petiolet  1  in.  or  1|  in.  long ;  a  little  thlckened  towardt  the  bate,  tlender.  Female 
flowera  azlllary,  almoat  toiitanr  and  aeadle.  Cup  goblet-thaped.  cloaely  imbricatcd.  Scalet  ovaU 
membranaoeout;  oovered  on  the  outtide  with  a  peculiar  down.  acwrioua  on  their  mar^nt,  and 
blunt  at  thelr  aoex.  Nut  ovate,  obtuae,  terminated  by  the  penittent  ttyla  Very  common  tn  the 
forettt  near  Xalapa,  in  New  Snaln,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  ft.  (677  toiica).  From  the  wood, 
which  much  retemblct  that  or  Q.  /25bur,  the  Spanlardt  have  given  it  the  name  of  BoHe  de  Duela, 
that  ia.  the  Timber  Oak ;  a  name  which  inclicatea  that  thit  oak  it  applied  to  the  tame  utea  at 
Q.  ilMHir.  Thit  it  a  valuable  tree,  and  It  wlll  one  day  become  of  tuoh  great  Importance  in  Mexioo, 
that  the  inhabiUntt  ought  to  Ukc  more  paint  to  increate  it  Michaux  detcribet  it  at  a  very  lofty 
tree,  wlth  a  trunk  Sft.  in  diameter.  It  beart  abundance  of  acoma,  which,  thougb  they  toon  ger- 
minate,  might,  with  proper  care  [  packed  In  moitt  Spbignum],  be  tent  to  ^gland. 


?l  glaueiteen*  Humbi  et  Bonp.  PI.  iBquin.,  t  78.,  «nd  Ottr>l^.  185J,  Mlchx.  N.  Aner  SyL, 
nr  Leavea  on  thort  fbotttalka,  wcdgeiifiaped,  obovate;  entlre  at  the  bate;  tUghtly  repand  antt 
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toothed  towaidf  tbetop ;  glaucoiu, aodquiteglabroitf. .Fniitraoemoie.  iHmmb.  et  Bomp.)  Averj tall 
•tnight  tree,  quite  glfebrous :  Tounger  bnmchei  angular.  Leavet  S  in.  to  4  in.  long,  membranaoeoua. 
Petiolet  about  \  In.  long.  thickith.  Male  flowers  beneath  the  female,  in  aggregatc  axillary  catkina. 
Female  racemei  axillary.  Flowen  MMila  Male  flower:  calyx  belL^haped,  hairy  on  the  outaid* 
limb  unequaUy  dentate ;  •tamens  5  to  8. ;  anthen  2^1ed,  erect,  opening  longltudinallj.  Fcnale 
Aower :  orary  globoae,  small ;  ctjle  1,  verY  thort ;  atimiaa  3,  apreading,  tblckiah.  A  natiTC  of 
the  warm  parU  of  Mexico,  between  La  Venta  de  la  Mojonera  and  La  Venta  de  Acaguiaoda ; 
where  it  fbrmi  foretU.  at  an  elevation  of  above  8300  ft  (397  toiie*)  abore  the  ierel  of  the  aea. 
The  wood  is  of  great  yalue  to  the  inhabitants,  ftom  iU  tuppiTing  the  greatest  part  of  the  chaicoal 
conaumed  in  Mcxioo. 

Q.  obhudta  Humh.  et  Bona  Pl.  ^uin.,  t  76..  and  ouryl^.  185»..  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  Sjl.,  1.  p.  111. 
Leave«  oUong;  blunt  at  each  end,  UDequal  at  the  baae,  wavy  at  tne  margin,  very  velny  bcAcatb, 
and  aomewhat  downy.  Fruit  race- 
moce  {Hmth.  tt  Bonp.)  A  natlve  of 
New  Spain,  near  Ano,  at  an  ele. 
Tation  of  about  6000  ft.  (99i  tolM^. 
A  lofty  tree.  with  a  trunk  Arom  3  li 
to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  corered  with 
a  very  thick  deeply  eracked  bark. 
Brancfaei  ooverea  wlth  tuberclea; 
younger  onct  leafy,  downy.  Leavea 
flrom  6  in.  to  6  in.  long,  leathery, 

Eousandahinhigabove.  Petiolea 
kmg.  Cupt  tomewhat  globoae. 
•  doiely  imbricated.  Nuttphi»- 
rlcal,  nearly  covered  bv  the  cup. 
Thia  oak  ia  called  Q.  obtuAta,  be. 
caute  the  baae,  Uie  tip,  and  the  di- 
vicionf  of  the  leavce  are  blunt,  and 
without  any  point  The  wood  Is 
very  coropact,  luaoeptible  of  taklng 
a  fine  poltih,  and  of  reilsting  a  great  r 
force.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  * 
iU  height,  the  thlckness  of  iU  trunk, 
the  glaucous  colour  of  the  scales  of 
the  cup,  and,  above  all,  by  the  seales 
being  imbricated  the  contrary  way ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  prtnt  of  each 
scale  U  tumed  towards  the  pedunde. 
This  and  Q.  lanceolkta  are  the  only 
Mexican  spedes  that  are  known  to 
heve  all  the  scales  in  the  cup  of 
the  acom  imbricated  ftom  the  nut 
to  the  pedunde.  According  to  Michaux,  thls  species  is  very  tail,  with  a  remarkably  straiglit  tnnik ; 
and  is  found  in  the  elevated  and  dry  parU  of  New  Spaln,  near  Ario,  where  it  flowers  in  SepCcBiber. 

Q.pa$uhtrita  Humb.  ctBonpL  PLiEquin.,t77., 
and  our^.  1855.  and  1856L,  Mlchx.  N.  Amer. 
Syl..  1.  p.  111.  Leaves  ovaLoUong,  somewhat 
flddle-shaped ;  acute  at  the  jpoint,  unequally  cor- 


date  at  the  base,  wavy  and  lUghtly  sinuate  on  the 
margin,  downy  beneath.  FTuit  racemose.  (Ihitmb. 
et  Boi^.)    Found  in  the  same  habitat  as  the  pre- 


ceding.  Atree,ftoml8ft. 

to  S4  ft.  high.    Branches 

altemate,  glabrous;  the 

jounger  ones  ooveredwith 

short  hairs,  visible  to  the    a 

naked  eya    Leaves  alter.  ^ 

nate,  ftom  3  in.  to  5  iiv 

long ;     glabrous    above, 

downv  beneath.   Petioles 

1  in.  lonff.  Scales  of  the 
I  R&&  cupdosely  imbricated,  ex- 
**'*'*'  temally  convex,  glaucoui. 
Nut  ovate,  batfcovered  by  the  cup.  This  oak  U 
closeiy  allied  to  0.  obtusiUa,  but  diflbrs  in  sise, 
in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  dispositlon 
of  the  scales  of  the  cup.  HumboMt  is  of  opinion 
that  the  wood  U  lighter,  and  iess  coropact,  than 
that  of  Q.  obtUsAta. 

Q.  repdnda  Hurob.  et  Bonp.  PL  JEquin.,  t  79.,  and  our  «g.  1857. ,  Mlchx.  N.  Am.  Syl.,  l.  p.  108. 
Leaves  oblong.oval,  on  short  fooUtalks :  downy  beneath,  gisBrous  above ;  slightly  repaud ;  rccurved 
at  the  margin.  Fmit  racemose  {Humb.  et  Btmp.)  A  shmb,  S  ft.  high,  branchcd  fttmi  the  very  base, 
procumbent  or  erect  Branches  alternate,  round,  quite  smooth ;  younger  ones  covered  with  white 
down.  Leaves  1|  in.  long,  leathery ;  younger  onei  lanceoUte,  downy  on  both  sides,  quite  entire. 
Stipules  linear  awl-shaped,  persistent,  downy.  Male  flowers  Inferior,  in  aegregate  axillary  catkins. 
Female  flowers  superior,  axillary,  and  sessile.  Male  flower :  caljrx  campanulate,  limb  unequally  den- 
tate ;  itamens  5  to  7,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  erect.  A  native  of  New  Spain,  ic  moUt  shady 
piaces,  between  Real  del  Monte  and  Moran,  at  an  elevation  of  above  7700  ft.  (1891  toises).  It  is  the 
smallest  of  all  the  spedes  of  oak  in  Mexioo,  forming  extended  masses,  and  having  the  braDdies 
of  one  intcrlaced  witb  those  of  another.  The  young  sbooU  of  Q.  rep&nda  agree  with  the  dcscilptioo 
of  Q.  raicrophf  lla  given  by  Neei  in  the  Amalet  de  Uu  Ciene.  NaL,  iii.  p.  S64  ;  but  Humboldt  had 
not  seen  Nees's  piant,  and,  thcrefore,  oould  not  deterroine  whether  thcv  were  the  saroe. 

Q.  \aMma  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Pl.  ^uin.,  t  8a,  and  oarjlg.  1858.,  Miciix.  N.  Amer.  SvL,  I.  p^  108. 
Leaves  oral-lanceolate,  sharply  acuminaiod,  quite  glabrous :  some  area  llttle  3.pointea  at  the  tip. 
Frait  axilUry,  aimost  sessile.  IHumib.  et  Bomp.)  A  tall  tree.  with  the  habit  of  LaOms  n&nlM, 
clahrous  in  aD  parts.  Leaves  9in.  to  3in.  long,  leatherv^  Petioies  about  iin.  in  length.  Female 
V>wers  axillary,  almost  sessile,  and  solitary.  ScaJes  of  the  cup  ovate,  o8tuse,  mcmbranaoeous, 
covered  exteraaily  with  a  peculiar  down,  like  powder.    A  native  of  the  woods  in  the  temperate  parU 
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of  New  Spain,  ncar  Moran.  It  wm  onW  found  bj  Humboldt  on  tbe  mountftin  Cerro  de  1m  Naha)a>, 
«t  «n  eleration  of  4800  ft  (800  tolflca).  It  It  on  thit  mountain  that  the  stonet  (obtldlanc)  aie  Ibund,  in 
great  quantities,  o(  which  the  Mexican  Indians  malie  the  head*  of  their  arrowt ;  and  they  are  lald, 
aljo,  to  make  raxora  and  knire*  of  them  The  wood  ia  very  hard,  and  much  etteemed  by  the  Mexicans. 
Q.  sitier6xula  Humb.  et  Bonpi  PL  JE«iuin.,  t  85.,  and  our>l^.  1860.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  t 
p.  109.  Leave«  wedge.ihaped,  oblong :  obtuae  at  the  baae  \  mucronate  aod  denUte  towardi  the  tlp; 
white  with  down  beneath.  Fruit  ■eMila  {Humb.  et  Bonp.)  A  lofty  tree,  with  thick  rugged  bark, 
and  very  bard  wood.  Leavec  crowded,  on  thort  footstalks ;  1|  in.  long,  rigldlv  coriaceoui ;  glabrooa 
above.  Female  flowen  generallv  twin,  upon  very  * bort  footsUlks,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaveti  Cups 
globose,  dosely  imbricated.  Scales  membranaceous,  roundish^val,  obtuse ;  covered  extemally  with 
powdery  down ;  scarious  and  naked  on  the  margin.  Nut  ovate,  twice  m  long  m  the  cupi  A  native 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  New  Spain,  near  Villalpando,  in  dry  and  arid  placet,  at  an  elevation  of 
8600  ft.  (1440  toises).  This  U  one  of  the  most  vaiuable  species  of  oaks  Aimished  by  New  Spain.  It 
attains  a  great  height ;  lU  wood  is  very  compact,  and  capable  of  Uking  a  flne  polUh ;  and  It  hM 
another  property,  m  rare  m  valuable,  vis.  that  of  hardening  when  exposed  to  molsture.  or  entirelr 
plunged  In  water,  and  never  decaying  in  such  a  sltuation.  For  thU  reason,  it  U  prefiMrrad  for  subCer- 
raneous  works,  by  the  mlners,  to  every  otber. 


1860 


^ 


Q.  maekitMa  Humbi  et  Bonpi  Pl.  JEquin.,  t  82.,  and  our  Jlg.  1861.,  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL.  1. 
p.  107.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  with  a  very  minute  point :  somewhat  wavy  on  the  margin ; 
downy  beneath.  Acoms  sllghtly  stlplute.  A  tree,  Arom  18  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high.  Younger  branches 
downy.  Laaves  about  S  in.  lonc ;  white  beneath  with  stelUu  down,  slaucous  above,  shinino. 
leathery ;  younger  ones  lanceolate,  downy  on  both  sides,  quite  entire.  Male  flowers  inferior,  In 
axiUary  aggregate  catkins ;  female  nearly  seMile,  in  the  axiU  of  the  leaves,  almost  solitary.  Male 
flower :  one  concave  roundUh  scale,  instead  of  a  calyx ;  sUmens  constantly  7,  very  short    Cup 

Sblet^haped.    Scales  oval,  obtuse,  flat,  membranaceous ;  oovered  extemally  with  a  powder-Uke 
wn.    Nut  ovale,  terminatod  by  the  persistent  style.    Very  common  in  Mexico.    Tbe  wood  U 
white,  and  ndther  strong  nor  oompact ;  but  it  U  much  sought  aher  f 
leaveB  have  aU  the  characters  of  Q.  microph^la.  (^«ct.) 


r  for  making  charcoal.  Tbeyoung 


Q.  crdisipes  anguttifblia  Humb.  et  Bonp.PL  jEauin..  1 81,  and  our  iS|g.  18S9.,  difibrs  from  Q.  cria* 
sipes,  in  tne  leavet  being  narrowed,  and  more  diminuhed  towards  tne  point  Found,  along  wltb 
d.  criUsipes,  near  Ario,  in  the  interior  of  VaUadoUd. 

Q.  erAMtipes  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PL  ^uin.,  1 83L,  and  our  fig,  1862.,   Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1. 
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p.  107.  Learet  •omewlimt  UnceoUtei^iblong ;  obiuie  at  ttae  tMie, quite  entire;  downy  beneath. 
on  cliort  tbick  ttallu.  (flimi6.  ^  iloifp.)    Atree,  from26ft.to$0ft.  high.    BrancbM  round, 
with  minote  tuberclei ;  vounger  once  somewbat  hainr.    Learet  about  S  in.  lonc,  leatbery ; 
almve :  corered  with  paie  down  beneatb.    Petiolei  about  8  lines  long.    Fenuue  flowen  in 
oT  the  leaTet,  almoft  solitary.  on  •hort  thick  pedicdt.  Cupg  aomewhat  top.thaped,  doeely  in 
Scalei  oral,  coTered  extcmaliy  with  a  powdery  down,  acute.    Nut  ovate,  termlnated  t>y  tbe  _ 
•tyle.    A  natiye  of  the  low  mountaini  of  New  Spain,  near  SanU  Rom.    Humboldt  caned  thU 
Q.  cr&nipe»,  ftt>m  the  extreme  thickneu  and  •bortneM  of  the  •talka  of  the  acorn^.  .  lu  leayi 
minate  in  a  mucro,  ^ 

g.  lamceoiata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PL  ^uin.,  t  81.,  and  our  >^.  1861.  Micbx.  N.  Amcr.  i 
&  ^?'  J^^^^m^^^»^^^^  ^^l^'5xJ^U  *J!^^*^1*  of*^  ▼•i>M  bearded  beneath ;  shininf 
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abort.  eovervd  with  Am  vellow  UmmAam  iMDeafth.  Male  cetklns  aegregate,  tltuated  beneeth  the 
feaiJe  flowen.  Hale  flower:  caljx  6.tDothed,  «Umena  A.  anthert  ovate,  pollen  yeUow.  Fe- 
maie  llowen  4-6»  •eaile,  on  the  apex  of  a  peduncle  aboot  \  in.  long.  Female  flower :  orary  globoie ; 
atylea  or  tticnas  5,  red,  thlck.  A  native  of  New  Spaln,  between  Moran  and  Pachuca.  Q.  chryiio. 
pbllta^  as  well  aa  the  preceding  ipeciet,  !•  found  Ibrming  entire  foreaU  between  Moran  and  Pa- 


chuca,  atan  eteratioa  of  840011  (1400  toiMs).  It  It  re- 
markable,  on  account  of  the  ponition  oTiU  female  flowert, 
whlch  are  placcd  under  the  male  flowert ;  and  also  for  the 
beautlAil  golden  oolour  of  the  under  mirflice  of  the  learei ; 
a.  peeuliaritT  whioh  distinguUhea  it  from  every  other  de- 
taribcd  ipeclet  of  oak.  Bfichaux  mentiont  that  thU  tree 
ia  remarkable  foc  the  thlnncM  of  its  feUMe. 

• --  " —    ™    £quln.,  t  88.,  and 

„  1.  p.  lia  Leaves 
ese;  corered  wlth 
tcronate.  Fruitses- 
A  shnib  fh>m  19  (t 

in  circumferenoe,  and  a  smooth  bark.    Branches  altemate, 

t)us  dots.    Leaves  crowded  towards  the  tlps  of  the  branohes ; 

alks,  leathcry,  wavy  on  the  margin ;  shining  abore,  reticu- 

latety  relned  and  co- 

vered     with    whlte 

down  beneath.    Pe- 

mftle    flowers    axU- 

-   Ur y,  soUtar7,or  twln. 

^  Cup  M>herical.  Scales 

roondish-oval,  close- 

Ij  Imbrioated;     ex- 

ternally    dowiiy    oo 

the  back,  membrana- 

i^  ceous.     Nut    ovate, 

scaroely  longer  than 

the  cup.   A  native  of 

the  mountainous  re- 

eou  of  New  Spain, 
iween  Guaniuu*to 

and   8anU  Rosa,  at 

an  elevation  of  8400 

ft,  (1400  toises).    It 

has  considerable  af- 

flnity  with  Q.  side- 

r6xTU  (p.  19I&) ;  but 

itdlflfersiniUheight 
and  habit  of  growth ;  In  (he  form  and  oonsUtency  of  iu  leaves ; 
In  their  being  cut  in  thelr  petioles,  and.  Ustly.  In  the  sUe  of 


lu  uicu  iwiuK  vuh  lu    fciicir   yvwnvm^  ■ini,  wauy.  lu 

lU  flruit,  which  are  Urgerthan  in  Q.  sider6xyui.  ig 

Q.  spicdta  Humb.  et  fionp.  PL  £quin.,  t.  8a,  and  our  Jlg.  * 
im.,    Michx.  N.   Amer.,  1.  p.  111.      Leaves  elllptic   or 


obovate,  emarainate  at  the  base,  rerooUly  toothed,  downv  be- 
i  neath.    Female  spike  on  a  long  fooUtalk.  {Humb.  et  Amp.) 

A  t«n  tree,  ft-om  SOft.  to  40ft  high.    Branches  and  younK« 

leaves  oovercd  with  clusters  of  down.    Leaves  on  short  (toot-  " 
'  stalks,  somewhat  wedge-sbaped,  oboval,  or  for  the  most  part 

elliptfc ;    roundUh.obtusc ;  gUucous  and  shining  above,  to> 

mentose  beneath  ;  and,  in  some.  retlculately  veined,  downy.     Fenuile  flowers  In  splkes  or  sessHe 
A  racemea,  dlstinct    Cup  hemlspnerical.    Soaks  dosely  imbrioBted,  obkmg.  blunt,  extemiilly  oonvex, 

^.  downy.    Nut  ovate.    A  native  of  shady  sltuatiooa  in  the  mounUin  of  NabiUM,  In  Mexioo.  at  an 

\  elevation  of  9000  ft  to  9500  ft.  (1487  to  1£90  toiacs).    It  appears  alUed  to  Q.  einptica,  descrlbed  by 

.  Nee  in  the  AmUe»  de  Uu  Gencbu  Naturaietf  180L    The  leaves  are  not  entlre,  but  are  denticuUted 

in  the  ui^ier  half:  thcy  are  fiimished  with  short  thick  footsUlks,  mcmbrAnaoeous,  and  not  oorl- 

aceous ;  and,  instead  of  being  almost  ses^,  they  are  sunported  on  long  ftootitalkSb 
\  (^.atijmiM»  Humb.  d  Bonp.  Pl.  ^in.,t  90.,  and  our  Mg.  18%,  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1. 

I^  p.  loa    Lenves  oboval,  shaiply  toothed  towaida  Ihe  polnt;  teetii  tcrmlnatcd  by  mueroe;  ooverad  oa 
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tbe  under  MHtet  with  W00U7  toDMntnn.  Bttptiiet  periiitwit  ftnit  iiMlto,  almogt  Bnmaxj.  (/Ti— I 
«lAmpk)  A  tfce,«bout50ft.high.  Brancbet  downy :  yoanger  ooet  brawniali.  Leeireaaboat^lii. 
loQs;  youngeronesdownyaboTe;  adult  ooes  thidi  and  rigkHy  ooriaoeoue ;  glabnNif  dbovcucoTcrad 
witn  yeQowdownbeneathjobtuaeandiomewhatemarginateattbebeae,  acuteattheapez^diatinetiy 
toothed  on  the  upper  pert.  Petlole  i  In.  to  |  in.  long,  thtck,  tooientoae.  Stfpulea  linear.Unoeolsla^ 
penistent.  Fenuue  flowen  azillary.  aeMile,  tolltary  or  twin.  CupcompoMdof  rouiidiah,menibnuia. 
oeoua,  downy  icalea.  A  native  of  tne  mountaina  of  Mezico,  near  Actopan  ;  forming  entire  ftveat^ 
at  an  deration  oT  7900ft  (1330  tolsea).  It  haa  a  great  afflnity  with  Q.  maafaoAktfbba  Nee,  and  a 
iiktea  Nee  (see  p.  1949.) :  but  dlflbrs  In  the  fhilt  belng  leaalle,  and  diaposed  ringly  or  in  pain  in  tbe 
axlls  of  the  leBres;  while,  in  Q.  maafooUi^bUa  and  Q.  liiiea,  theflruit  is  in  racemea.  It  ia  eanly  kDoarn 
ftomereryotherspeciesoroakby  iU  largepeniatent  atipuies.  lCichaux  describes  it  as  remarkablc 
for  the  thickness  of  iU  roUage. 


Q.  cra$$ifbUa  Humb.  et  Bonpi  PI  JEquin.,  t  9L,  and 
our  il^.  1869.,  Blichx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1.  pi lia  Leares 
wedge.3luiped,  oboval ;  emarginate  at  the  base,  remotely 
tootbed,  repand ;  downy  beneath.  Peduncles  short,  bear- 
ingl-3aooma.  {Humb.  et  B<mp.)  A  tree,  ftom  40ft.  to 
50ft.high.  BranchesdownT,  angled.  LcaTCi  flrom  3ln. 
to4in.rong,  thiclc,  and  riffidly  coriaceous ;  oovered  with 


ydiow  down  beneath :  teeth  blunt,  terminated  by  a  mucra 
Cups  seaalle  on  the  tips  of  short  thlck  pedundca.  Scales 
roundlsh,  downy.  Nut  spherical,  Tcry  small,  corcred  by 
the  cup.  A  natire  of  New  Spain,  near  ChDpancinga  it 
U  closdy  allied  to  0.  mMgnoUa^fiUa  and  Q.  l&tea  Neei 
which  two  kinds  Humboklt  contiden  as  ftinning  only  ooe  S| 
▼ery  thick  heaTyJooking  foliagc:  and  that  It  lalbund  in  stony  and  mountainous  plaoca. 
Q.  d^sea  HumU  et  Bonp.  PL  JEquin.,  t  gS.,  and  our  Jlg.  1871.,   Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  I. 


t 


p.  106.  Lcarca  oblong-oral,  acute.  cntire,  rarely  mucro- 
nate;  dentatc,  erergreen.  qulte  glabrous.  Fruit  nearty 
seasslle,  and  solitary.   {Humb.  ef  Boap.)    An  erergreen 


praximate,  about  the  tbickness  of  a  goose^uiU ;  younecr 

ones  oorered  with  a  pecuUar  powdery  down.    Leaveslin.  .       ^   ^,     ^  «  ._ 

to  U  In.  k»g ;  glabrous  on  botii  aldea,  shinlng.  rigkl,  on  renr  short  petiolcc  Catklna  downy.    Calyx 
small,  4-A.tootbed,  downy.    Stamcns  7—11,  three  timea  as  long  as  tiie  calyx,  crect    AntficrB  ovaic^ 
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9-«elleiL  Flanale  flowen  axillarj,  nearty  tolltary,  lesslle  or  on  Tery  ihort  •talka.  Sealee  of  the  cup 
roandkh,  oorery  with  powdery  down.  Ovary  globoee.  Stylet  8.  A  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Mczioo,  In  moiat  shady  •ituationt,  and  Arequent  near  Moran,  an  eleration  of  18,000  ft  (aOOO 
loieea) ;  where  it  corcn  whole  hilb.  It  is  remarlcable  for  its  nnall  flae,  erergreen  leaTee,  and  kmg 
downy  catkins;or  raale  flowerB.  Hombolt  caUed  it  Q.  deprtesa,  becauie  its  branche*  are  alwayi 
doee  to  the  ground. 

^"     -^     ^  Q.  amUgtia  Humb.  et  Bonpi 

PL  ^uln.,  1 93.,  and  our  Jljt. 

1870..  Mlehx.  N.  Amer.  8yL,l. 

p.  111.    Leavee  oUong-oboral, 

wayy;   obtuae  at  the  base ; 

reticulately   Teined  beneath, 

•omewhat     halry.       Pemale 

■pike  peduncuUted.    (Humb.  ^ 

et  Bonp.)    A  tree,  40  ft.  high. 

Branchee   and    twlgi  round, 

glabrous.    LesTes  Sin.  long.  ^ 

on  short  fbotstalka,  somewhat 

membranaceous;     sometlmei 

emarginate ;     glabrous    and 

shinlng  abore,      green    and 

downy  beneath.  flnikesofre- 
^  male  flowen  axiuary,  often 
a>^  twin,  on  long  stalks,  6—^ 
^  flowered.  FlowendownT.  A 
^     native  of  Mexico,  near  Moran. 

at  an  eleratlon  of  abore  9000 

ft.  (1500  tolsea.)  It  Is  dosely 
aDled  to  Q.  ellfptlca  Nee.  (See  p.  191&)  It  dilftn  rery  UtUe 
from  Q.  eUiptlGa  Nee,  and  Q.  spidita  Hwmb.  et  Bonn.,  but  its 
leares  «re  narrower  towards  their  lower  •xtremity,  sUghtly 
•Inuated  on  the  margin,  glaucous,  and  always  reticulately  1873 

▼elned  and  hairr  beneath :  and  the  •plkes  oT  flnnale  flowen 

are  generally  axulary,  and  in  pair^.  Our  readen  must  not  confound  thii  Q.  ambfgua  with  the  one 
In  cultivation  in  BritUh  nrdeas,  deecribed  p.  1881.  Doubtle*^,  this  plant,  as  having  bad  the  name 
appUed  to  it  after  the  other,  wlU  reoeive  an  unappropriated  name  nrom  some  botanist  who  may 
revise  the  genua. 

Q.  comfertifbUa  Humb.  et  Bonpi  PL  ^uln.,  1 91,  aad  oarjlg.  1878.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1. 
n.  106.  Leaves  evergreen,  lincar.lanceolate,  mucronated,  recurved  at  the  marain,  quite  entire ; 
downy  beneath.  Fruit  •CMlle.  {Ihmt.  et  Bono.)  An  evenreen  •hrub,  Arom  15  ft.  to  £0  (t  high. 
Branchee  •hort,  crowded,  and  leafV.  Leavee  3  in.  kmff,  on  short  itaUu,  •oroewhat  ieathery ;  obtuae  at 
tfae  baae,  surrounded  witn  a  cartiiaginoue  recurved  Iine ;  glabrous  and  ■hinlng  above,  downy  and 
transvenely  veined  beneath.  Fruit  •^••ile  on  the  branchee  bek>w  the  leave^,  often  twia  Scalec  of 
the  eup  oval,  ckMclv  Imbricated,  membranaoeoua.  A  natlve  of  the  temperate  and  mountainou^ 
regloM  of  New  Spain,  between  tne  town  of  OuaniUuaU  and  SanU  Roea.  This  evergreen  shrub,  or 
low  tree,  would  be  a  great  omament  to  our  garden^,  where  It  would  form  constantly  green  and  thick 
I  of  fUUge ;  and,  (hnn  the  temperate  and  mounUinoua  cttmato  of  which  it  l^  a  native,  It  woukl 


probably  •tand  in  the  open  air  perfectly  weU  in  the  cUmate  of  London. 

Q.  tridmt  Humbi  et  Bonpi  FL  iEquin.,  1 9&,  and  our  fig.  1873.,   Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1.  p.  107. 
Leave^  obkmg,  retuae  at  the  base,  generaUy  broader  towards  the  apex,  3-denUte;  teeth  terminated 


by  brlstlv  polnts :  downy  beneath.     Spikes  of  ftemale  flowen  almoet  •^••ile  {Hnmb.  ei  Bona.)    A 

•nrub,  aoout  10  ft  high,  with  round  •uooth  branchec    Stipulec  deciduous,  narrow,  Unear.    Leavee 

about     l|in.     long,     membranaceous ; 

downy  anid  sUghtly  tomentose  beneath, 

oovered  with  •tdUte  down  above,  some- 

ttnmentire;  narrowed  towanU  the  ba^e. 

MaU  fknrer:    calyx   6— T-parted,    ata. 

mcm  8.    flpikee  of  ftemale  tlowen  axil- 

lary,   almoet    ••••Ue,   S--5-flowered.    A 

■atlve of  New  Spain^and  oommon  In  the 

vidnity  of  Moran.    The  name  Q.  trldena 

haa  been  applled   to  this  spedet,  fhmi 

the  drcumstance  of  the  leaves  being  al- 

DKMt  coMtantly  f\imbhed  with  3  teeth  at 

the  apex,  aithough  otherwise  entire.    It 

ie  fbund  at  an  elevation  of  7800  ft  (1300 

toiMt.)     F.  A.  Michaux  mentiom  that  U 

!•  Mmaetimee  fbund  20  ft  high. 

Q.  acmtffbUn  WilkL,  No.   57.,  Nee  in 
AnaL  aen.  Nat,  &  p.  9^.,  FiMrh.  MIm:: 
HUp.,  1.  p.  108.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  17a, 
Smith  in  Rees's  CycL.  Na  6i.,  Humb.  et 
Bonp.  PL  iBquln.,  1 96.,  and  our>l|g.  1874. ; 
Mk:hx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  1.  n.  109.    Leavee 
eordate,  lanceoUte,  very  flnely  pointed  ;      -^  v  - 
bceetonthe  margin  with  large  mucronate  ^^^m 
tceth ;  browni^h  beneath ;  tomentoee  near        ^^ 
ttie  veins.    Splkee  of  female  flowere  on 
•hort  pedunclei.  (flwm^.  «t  Amp.)    A  taU 
and  valuable  tree,  wlth  a  trunk  about  the 
thickne^^  of  a  man*s  body,  covered  with 
cracked  bark.     Leaves  on  longish  fbot- 
•talka,  blunt;    •omewhat   lobed  at    the 

baee;  glabnNu  above;  covered  beneath  #    a  m.T»  vflF^"^      r 

withbrownwooUytomentum;5in.to6in.  f      7  ^^         10^,       ^^^/00  ¥  ^ 


kmg,  and  1  In.  to  8  in.  broad.  Cal^^x  of  the 
maUr 


^^     ,.n<^^ 


s  flowen  oonstantly  5.toothcd,  exter- 

naUy  downy.    Stamen«5— 7,  twioe  aa  kmg  a^  the  calyx.    Female  flowen  in  a  •pike,  upon  «  •hort 
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Cdyx  5-8-p«ttd.  Orurj  globoM.  8^1e  very  •bort  atknumr  S-^  ifna^  «ad 
A  natlve  oT  Now  Spain,  bekwean  VcnU  de  AoagulMda  end  Hqfontra,  on  ue  romrftnm 
Acapulco  to  M exioo.  NeetUiet  that  it  to  conilderedoneorthAlarsectoeluin  Mewflpain;  andthat 
U  has  a  denae  bead  of  innumerable  branchea.  The  acoms  are  •  arcely  bigger  than  a  pea»  and  ncarij 
oovered  by  the  cup^  which  ia  dothed  with  blackiih  «calet.  (A«r,  aa  quotei  in  Beet*»  QjfeL)  Hmn. 
boldt  calls  it.  one  of  the  moft  mi^ettic  trees  of  New  fipaln:  and  it  i^  aa  remariuble  far  the 
beauty  and  fingularity  of  Its  learei,  as  it  1«  for  the  grandeur  and  noblencu  of  its  general 


between  TinUla  and  Chllpanclngo.  A  tree,  90  ft  or  85  ft.  high.  iVunlc  ereet  Bark  brittle^  aeb- 
cdloured.  Branches  horlaontal ;  the  young  onea  erect,  flirrowed«  Tillout.  LeaTet  altemate,  ftnaa 
5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  and  3  In.  broad ;  green  and  •hining  abore ;  more  or  len  downv,  and  fleeh. 
ooloured  or  reddich  brown,  beneath  ;  their  edget  tumed  towardi  the  point  of  the  lea£    Frait  aap. 

Erted  by  a  very  thort  common  lUlk.  Calyx  hemitpherical,  the  sise  of  chlck  peas  (Ooer  arietlnum) ; 
scales  acute  at  the  polnt  Nut  but  little  larger  than  the  calyx.  Plukenet*s  L  53.  f.  4  In  some 
measure  resembles  the  spedes  before  us ;  but  is  said  to  have  a  large  ftuit,  and  is  quoCed  by  auciion 
as  Q.  Prlnus.  (Nee,  as  quoted  In  liee$*t  (W.) 

Q.  eplindent  Willd.  Na  97.,  Nee  in  An.  Cicn.  Nat,  3.  pc  S75.,  Fisch.  M isc.  HispL,  I.  pi  lUL,  N. 
Du  Ham..7.  p.  164.,  Rees*sCyct.,  Na  41  Leavesoblong.«vatA.  bluntly  toottwd ;  sligbtly  downyabotve; 
densdv  sllky  beneath.  ( WiUd.)  Natlve  of  New  Spaln,  near  Taxala.  Trunk  crect,  much  branched, 
15  fL  ntffh.  Branches  partly  horixonUl,  partly  crect.  clothed  with  red  shining  down.  lieavea 
scatured,  crowded,  S  In.  long,  1  In.  broad ;  green,  wlth  a  thin  downy  ooat,  above;  tiiickly  dedied 
beneath  with  shining  pubescence,  thc  mldribonly  being  prominent ;  the  «^ca  bluntly  and  uneqoaUy 
toothed.  FooUtalks  very  short,  wlth  an  awiohaped  viUous  stipule  at  each  side.  Fkmcrs  and  fruit  nol 
observed.  {Nee.  as  quoted  In  Reet*t  CifcL) 

Q.  rwdfa  Wllld.,  No.  38.,  Nee  In  An.  Cien.  Nat,  3.  pi  «75i,  Fisch.  Misc  HispL,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 
pc  161,  Kees*s  Cyd.,  No.  45i  Leaves  ovate.oblong,  coriaoeous,  rugose  :  lootl>ed  towaids  tl>e  end: 
heart-shaped  at  the  base :  downy  and  rusty  beneath.  ( WiUd,)  Native  of  the  woods  of  HuiA|ui]>ca  aad 
Odula,  in  the  way  ftom  Mexico  to  Santo  Chrlsto  de  Chalma.  A  middle.sixcd  trce,  having  nnmeroai^ 
altemate,  round,  grey  branchcs,  rougb  wlth  mlnute  promlnent  pdnU  Leaves  3  In.  in  kngth,  baidly 
8  in.  in  breadth ;  thlck  and  corlaceous ;  ragged,  green,  and  shlnlng  on  the  upper  side ;  br<mn  and 
downy  at  the  back ;  heart^haped  at  the  base;  the  roargin  toolhcd  ftom  the  mlddlc  to  the  extremlty. 
Footsulks  £  Ilnes  long,  thicltened  at  their  base.  Female  floweie  in  scaly  axilkry  dusten.  (Nsr,  as 
quoted  In  Reet^t  Qfcl.) 

&,tMicrophfUa\fm^  No.  Sa,  Nee  In  An.  aen..  Nat.a  pi  874.  Flsch.  Misc  Hisp.,  1.  p.  IIL. 
N. Du  Haro.,  7  p.  164.,  Kees*s  Cycl,  No.  4&  Leaves  obovate,  crenate;  tapering  and  heart^aped  ac 
the  base :  downy  beneath.  Fruit  spiked.  ( WiUd.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  In  the  dUtricU  of  Cbilpaa. 
clngo  and  La  Curva,  and  on  the  mounUln  of  ^lrapon,  In  New  Spain.  This  Isa  tree,  30  ft.  high,  with 


an  uprlgbt  tmnli,  and  dense  head.  The  prinapal  branches  are  horiaontal  i  the  rest  upiigbt,  ftirrowed 
when  young.    Leaves  1  ft.  long,  and  7  in.  or  8in.  broad  ;  rounded  at  the  end,  gTadually  tap<   ' 
down  to  the  emarginate,  or  heart-shaped.  base,  where  they  measure  only  4  lines  across;  tbeir  « 


surface  green  and  shining ;  the  under  ydlowish.  dothod  wlth  very  mlnutedown ;  the  margin  c 

and  wavy.    Footitalki  very  short  and  thlck.    Female  flowers  sessile  on  a  oommon  sUlk,  and  cncoin. 

passed  with  downy  bracteas.  {Vee,  as  quoted  in  Reet*t  Cutd.) 
Q.  dtvertifbUa  Willd.,  No.  81.,  Nee  In  An. de  las  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  870.,  N.  Du  Ham.,7. pc  155..  Bees^ 

^._,    VT- A,    „,__.-  »*.„  «.__    «_  ..^     Leavesovate,undividedordeeplytoothed;  ydlowand 

M.)  Found  by  Louls  Nee  between  the  villages  of  Chafana 
frora  10  ft.  to  14  a.  hlgh ;  lu  trank  seklom  straight ;  tbe 
alteroate.  Lcaves  1|  in.  long  and  undivided  or  SXln.,  and 
e ;  downy  and  dull  ydlow  beneath.  Footstalks  bardly  a 
lembranous,  contracted  at  the  base,  dedduous.  Acoms4 
alk.  8  in.  long.  Cup  the  sise  and  snape  of  a  pea,  covered 
e  a  Ilne  beyond  the  cup.  Llfee.) 

de  las  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  877.,  Flsch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  115., 
Tcl..  Na  65L  L«ives  ovate,  linuated  ;  white  and  downy 
^iUd.)  Natlve  of  New  Spain,  in  sandy  ground  near  Tlxtala. 
f  upright  branches.  Leaves  9  in.  long,  4  in.  wide ;  taoering 
ed  teeth ;  green  and  smooth  above ;  white  and  downy 
I.    Flowcrs  and  ftuit  not  observed.    (Ner,  as  qooCed  In 

Reet^t  C^) 
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a  flijcnvi*^  WUld..  No.  7  ladi.  Ifiic  Hiip.,  1.  pi  99., 

V.Thi  HMn.,7.  pc  152.,  Rm«*sC;  itlTe,TlIloui;(toini7beneatb. 

Caljrx  of  the  fhiit  tUIoim.    Nat  In  the  hilli  of  A rambaro,  in 

Ncw  Spein.    A  fhrub,  ttam  S  i  red  iMirlL    Lemre»  on  tbort 

ftallu,  •cattered,  numerouc,  frc  oed }  Teiny,  revolute,  wary, 

polnted,  reddish  grejr ;  Tilloua  i  Iwut  the  extremitiet  of  the 

oranchet  oppotite.    ^ipulet  m%  er.    Acorat  In  axilhury  pelrs 

about  the  endf  of  the  branches,  ed  by  the  villou«  cup,  whlch 

it  inveited  witii  unequal  fidea.  (  It  oomparea  the  young  leavea 

oT  hia  Q.  mexlckna  to  thia  •pecit  e  young  choot*  of  Q.  reptoda 

(piim)  agreewith  the  deMrii  •  adda  that  be  had  not  i«en 

Nee*!  plant. 

Q.  lobata  WilkL.  Na  70.,  Nee  \n  Ann.  Clen.  Nat,  9.  p.  S97..  Fbch.  Mlac  Hltp.,  1.  pi  11&,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  18Di.  Reee*s  CvcL,  Na  76b  Leaves  obovate,  wedgeohaped,  finuatea,  nnooth ;  lobea 
toothed.  {fViUd.)  Native  of  New  8pain.  Branchet  ftirrowed,  altemate.  Leavee  4  in.  loog,  8#  in. 
wlda  nnooth,  alteraatei  ocMcular  towards  the  extremity ;  wedge^apcd  at  the  lower  part;  linuated ; 
the  lobee  rounded,  obtuce,  toothed.  Footstalks  slcader,  S  or  4  Ihies  hi  length.  {Nee^  as  quoted  in 
Reet^tCgel.) 

Q.  flMtfiMAcfblia  WiUd.,  Na  16..  Vee  in  An.  Cien.  Nai.,  5  p.  SGB.,  Fisck.  Mi$e.  Hkp.,  1. 
pim,  N.  D«  Ham.,1.  p.  154u,  Smitk  inAMS*s;Chfc/.,No.  I&  Lcave*  ovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  entire, 
•hining|  downv  beoeath  ;  •omewhat  emarginate  at  the  base.  Fruit  racemose.  (fVUld.)  Found  hr 
Louis  Nee  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  between  Cbilpancingo  and  Tixtala,  and  about  tbe  river  AiuL 
This  ia  an  elegant  trae,  SO  ft  or  more  in  height  Trank  thick,  witb  a  dark-coloared  bark,  AiU  oT 
flafures.   Brancbes  boriaootal ;  yitunger  ones  nirrowed,  and  dotted  wlth  white.   Leaves  6  In.  or  8  in. 

__j -._    ^___^     _,_^j Btlmes  emarginale  at  the  base ;  grecn  and  •hlning  above  j 

mlnent,  and  the  rauillcr  reticuUted.  Foot^Ulk^  thick,  a 
rtduou^.  Female  ducter^  •oUtary,  axillanr,  2  in.  long :  the 
iM  ovate,  bair.covered  by  a  bemicpberical  cup,  which  u  the 
uu  'its  •cales  •caroely  at  aU  imbricated.  (Nee,  ta  quotcd  in 
N^  wbich,  Indeed,  Humboldt  oonsiden  as  the  same  spede* : 
&    It  bas  also  a  great  afflnity  witb  Q.  stipuliris  (pklStf .) ; 

Clen.  Nat.  S.  pi  2B9.,  Flsch.  MIm:.  Hisp..  L  pi  106.,  N. 
Na  IS.  The  vellow.i^«Mvrf  MeMieantmk.  Leaves  obovate, 

it  the  baac ;  downy  and  yeUow  beneath.    Frait  raoemose. 

^,..^.^, „._j  wlth  U.  magnolM/dila  in  Its  growth  and  flructiflcation ; 

losomuch  tbat  It  may  be  tbought  a  variety :  vet  the  leaves  are  verv  diffkient  Tbey  are  ofa  iMg** 
•ise,  broader  towanta  the  end,  and  contracted  towanU  the  footstalk  ;  as  well  as  more  deeply  cmar. 

finaXle  at  the  base ;  and  thdr  under  side  Is  oovered  with  ochry  yeuow  pubesccnce.  {Seert  Cj^.) 
umboldt  couslders  tbis  tbe  same  qiocles  u  U.  magnoUk^^a,  and  very  clo*eiy  allied  to  bi^  Q. 
cranilblia  (a  194a). 

Q.  taOeifdlia  Wllld..  Na  8.,  Nee  in  An.  Cien.  Nat,  &  pi  865w,  FiM;h.  MIm.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  101.,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  158.,  Reet*s  Cycl.,  No.  8.  Tbe  WUlow.lcaved  Mexican  Oak.  Leavct  oblong.ianceolate, 
cntire,  smootn  :  the  forks  of  the  vclns  vUlous  and  brown  beneath.  Nut  oblooc.  ( IVilldJ)  Found  by 
Louis  Nee  In  tne  kingdom  of  Mcxico,  near  Acjipulca  A  tresL  88  ft  high,  wltn  alteraate  branches ; 
the  young  ooes  •omewhat  ftirrowed,  and  clothea  wltb  browntoh  rod  b^r^.  Leavea  flrom  5  in.  to  7  in . 
long,  1  in.  wide,  •cattcred  on  •hort  •talk^,  rather  coriaceoua,  •mooth,  veiny,  entire,  wavy,  pointed  ; 
rcticulated  and  green  above ;  yellowiab  beneath,  with  tufte  of  b^r^,  as  big  ac  a  piln*a  b«Kl,  in  the 
fbrka  of  the  vetaML  Aoorna  nearly  •^«•ilc  in  axillary  palra,  the  •Ise  of  a  haad  nut ;  downy,  halPcovcred 
bgr  the  bemispberical,  grayish,  vUlous  cup;  bcset  with  very  thin  scale*.  {,Nee,  aa  quoted  in  Reee^t 
Cvd.) 

Genus  IL 


FA'GUS  L.    The  Beech.     Lin,  Sytt.  Monoe'cia  Poly^dria. 

JdenHficaikm.    Un.  Gen.,  Na  lOTSLt   Reich.,  117a ;  Schreb.,  1448.;  Osertn.,  t  37. ;  Juu.,  409.; 

Toum.,  S51;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  1694  ;  N.  Du  Hara.,  2.  p.  79. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  5.  p.  S^. 
Si^not^met.    Aceordlng  to  Bauhln,  the  Fagus  of  the  Roman^and  tbe  Oxua  of  the  Oreeka ;  Castknea 

ruara.,  358.,  MUL  Dki.,  C  84.;  HHte.Fr. ;  Buche,  Ger. ;  Beuke, DiUch ;  Bog,  Dan. ;  Bok,  Sued. ; 

Buk,  Ruu.  and  PoL ;  FSgglo,  RaL  ;  Haya,  ^pa». ;  Faya,  Port. 
DeriwaUon    From  fyki^fS,  to  eat ;  bccause  the  nuU  were  lued  aa  ftood  In  the  early  ages. 

Detcription,  ^c.  Large  and  handsome  deciduous  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
and  of  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia.  The  wood  is  used  for 
▼arious  purposes ;  but  more  espedally  in  cabinet-making,  joinery,  and  tumery. 
The  firuit  afibrds  food  for  swine,  and  supports  squirrels  and  various  wild  ani- 
mals :  it  also  yields  a  valuable  oil.  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  from 
seed,  except  in  the  case  of  varieties.  Linnseus  united  the  genus  C^stanea  with 
.F&gus,  which  was  not  done  by  any  botanist  before  his  dme,  and  which  has 
not  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  modems.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  two  gencra  are,  that  Cast^nea  has  the  male  flowers  on  very  long  cat- 
kins,  with  the  seeds  farinaceous ;  while  Fiigus,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  male 
flowers  on  globular  catkins,  and  the  seeds  oily.  M.  Mirbel,  who  has  revised 
the  generic  character  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  South  Ameri- 
can  and  Australian  species,  has  arranged  them  in  two  sections,  which  arrange- 
ment  we  shall  here  adopt. 
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A.  Cupule  muncatey  captuUform»      Ovaries  mcluded»     Toung  leaves  pMcaU, 

Natives  of  Europe,  and  of  North  and  South  America. 

a.  Speciet  m  Culiivaiion  in  BriHth  Gardent. 

t  l,  F,  SYLVA^TiCA  L,    The  Wood,  or  eommon,  Beech. 

IdenMcaikm.  Lln.  Sp,  PL.  141& ;  Hort.  CU(r.,  447. :  I^  Suea,  785. 871. ;  Boy.  LngdfaL,  7aj  Mat. 
M«d.,  903. :  Du  RoiilUrfaL,  1.  n,  203. :  PoUich.  PalL,  Na  910.  i  WiUd.  Arb.,  lU  ;^Uld.  %i  PL, 
4.  p.  45a;  Hoffin.  Germ.,  389. ;  Roth.'Genn.,  L  pu  409.,  fi._pi  480  ;  PaU.  Rom.,  2.  p.  5. :  VUL  Dunlk, 
3.  p.  796w:  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.  7%;  Br.  FL,  L  p.  40&;  Eng.  Bot,  t  184&;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p^  158.; 
Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  411.  s  Mackay  Fl.  Hibmi.,  pi  254. ;  lindL  Srnopk,  pi  239. 

S^mmumes,  Gutioiea  ^igua  Scop.  Cam.,  Na  1188.;  FigUM  Bmik.  PAk«  419,  Cam.  Ep&^  112., 
MatiM.,  205.,  Dod.,  832.,  Ger.»  1256.,  6Vt.  fmac.,  1444.,  Park.  TkcaL,  140&,  Jfaai*.  ]S«L,  1. 
a  118.  Aoij  Hul,  1381.,  S^na».,  439.;  F.  •Wr&tric  Mick*.  N.  Amer.,  a  t  107.,  Oxya,  Greeki 
Fagus,  Lat. :  Hdtre  ocmunun,  Fr, ;  ffem^ne  Bucbeb  Oer. ;  Rood-beuke,  DH/db. 
ngravbtgt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 184&}  N.  Du  Ham.,  t21;  and  the plate of  this tree  inourlaatl 


TTTgTT    LM».  i   n<;MV  MMiuuuu,  jcw,  ,  Bvuiauc  uuvuv,  vc7.  ,    a%«wu-uvuiwc,  ArwbM. 

Bngravbtgt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 184&}  N.  Du  Ham.,  t21;  and  the plate of  this tree  in  our  laat  Vohiaa 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  glabrous,  obsoletely  dentate ;  ciliate  on  tbeir 
margins.  (fVilld.)  A  tree,  varying  fi*om  60 ft.  to  100  ft  in  height ;  wild  in 
various  parts  of  Europe;  and  one  variety  in  North  America. 

Farietiet. 

1  F.  t.  2purpurea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  297.,  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836;  F. 
8.  2  mro-rtkbens  Du  Roi ;  Uetre  noir  Fr. ;  the  purple  Beech ;  has  the 
buds  and  young  shoots  of  a  rose  colour.  The  leaves,  when  half-de- 
veloped,  are  of  a  cherry  red ;  and,  when  fully  matured,  at  midsummer, 
of  so  dark  a  purple,  as  to  appear  almost  black.  It  is  to  be  observed 
of  this  variety,  that  the  bark,  not  onlv  of  the  young  shoots,  but  even 
of  the  old  wood,  and  of  the  trunk  of  tbe  tree,  partakes  strongly  of  the 
same  dark  colour  as  the  leaves.  In  early  spring,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
purple  beech  are  agitated  by  the  wind,  during  bright  sunshine,  their 
dear  red  gives  the  tree  the  appearance  of  beinff  on  fire;  an  efiect, 
Bosc  observes,  so  truly  maeical,  that  it  is  scarcdy  credible  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  Tbe  red  or  purple  colour  of  this  variety 
varies  in  degree  of  intensity  in  different  individuals ;  partly  firom  these 
having  been  raised  fi-om  seedB,  and  partly  fit>m  the  influence  of  soil 
and  situadon.  The  purple  beech  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  it 
was  discovered  bv  accident  in  a  wood,  according  to  some,  between 
the  middle  and  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  original 
tree  is  said  to  be  still  standing.  From  this  tree  all  the  purple  beeches 
in  Europe  have  been  produced ;  partly  firom  seeds  (see  Gard,  Mag., 
vol.  X.  p.  180.),  but  chieflv  by  grakmng.  The  seeds,  in  general,  come 
up  tolearably  true;  though  in  some  the  shade  of  purple  is  very  fidnt, 
and  in  others  the  leaves  are  auite  green.  The  dinerent  shadei  of 
purple  have  given  rise  to  several  subvarieties,  which  are  kept  distinct 
by  some  nurserymen ;  but  none  that  we  have  seen  are  worth  notice, 
except  what  is  called  the  coppier-coloured  beech.  In  general,  the 
purple  beech  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common 
beech ;  but  sometimes  it  is  increased  by  layers,  wnich  require  two 
years  to  become  properly  rooted,  and,  it  is  said,  never  make  such 
vigorous  trees  as  gnuted  ones ;  doubtless,  fit>m  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  stock  in  the  IsUter  case.  Michaux  the  vounger  informed  Bosc 
that  there  was  a  purple  beech  in  Belgium  which  ripened  seeds,  and 
that  firom  these  seeds  several  subvaneties  had  been  produced,  and, 
among  others,  the  copper  beech,  before  mentioned.  The  largest 
specimens  of  the  purple  beech  are,  probably,in  Germany;  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  on  the  Continent  higher  than 
between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.,  with  the  exception  of  two ;  the  one  at 
Harbke,  in  Brunswick,  which,  in  1835,  was  70  ft.  high,with  a  trunk 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  had  been  planted  upwards  of  60  years. 
It  produces  on  an  average,  20  Ibs.  of  mast  yearly,  which  sells  at  2 
doflars  per  Ib.  The  other  tree  is  near  Antwerp,  in  tbe  garden 
of  M.  Smetz,  at  Deurne,  and  is  thus  described  in  Neili*s  Hor* 
HcuUural  Tour,  as  seen  by  the  Deputation  of  the   Caledonian 
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Horticuitural  Sodety»  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  This  tree  had  been 
snifted  on  a  conunon  beech  stock,  about  3(t  from  the  firound. 
The  place  of  grafting  is  marked  by  the  stock  beine  larKer  than  the 
{praft  on  every  side;  so  that  the  stem  of  the  purple  beech  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  merely  set  down  flat  on  the  stock.  ^  At  1  ft.  ftom  the 
ground,  the  trunk  of  the  stock,  or  common  beech,  measures  10  ft. 
10  in.  iu  drciunference;  and,  immediately  at  the  place  of  grafting, 
the  trunk  of  the  purpie  beech  measures  only  9  ft.  6  in.  in  drcum- 
ference  "  From  the  ground  to  the  fin>t  branch  is  about  12  ft.'  The 
totai  lieight  of  the  tree  is  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  h^  is  45  ft.  It  was  planted  in  1752»  and  was,  consequenUy, 
when  tteen  by  Dr.  Neill,  about  65  years  old.  It  is  aitogether,  says 
the  doctor,  *'  a  very  handsomeiy  forroed  weii-balanced  tree.  To  a 
spectalor  standing  directiy  under  it,  the  ieaves  appear  nearly  of  the 
usual  green  coiour;  and  they  are  but  siightiy  tinged  with  purple  as 
£eut  as  they  are  exciuded  from  the  sun :  as  they  a^iproach  outwards, 
tiiey  get  a  stronger  purplish  hue;  and  on  the  vei^  exterior  they  are 
of  a  deep  puipTe ;  msomuch  tliat  the  tree,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance,  appears  ciothed  in  biack  ;*'  and  hence  the  name  which  it  bears 
in  Belgium,  of  $wartze  beeckenboom,  thc  biack  beech  tree.  Thb  tree 
every  year-ripens  seeds,  firom  wliich  numerous  young  plants  have 
been  raised,  the  ereater  part  o£  wiiich  have  purpie  leaves ;  and,  in  a 
young  hedge  in  M.  Smetz's  garden  formed  of  seedling  piants  from 
tliis  tree»  the  deputadon  **  observed  every  variety  of  hue  in  the 
foiiage,  from  green  to  purple ;  yet  no  individuai  was  completdy  green. 
and  none  compietdy  puxpie."  (p.  107.)  This  tree,  in  ali  probabiiityy 
is  the  same  as  that  ailuded  to  by  Bosc.  On  writiog  to  Dr.  Somme, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Antwerp,  in  May,  1837,  he 
informs  us  that  the  trunk,  at  ^fin.  above  the  graft,  is  15ft.  lOin.  in 
circumference ;  but  that  at  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  graft  the  drcumfe- 
rence  is  3  ft.  10  in.  iess.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  72  ft.,  and  the 
total  bei^t  of  the  tree  b  72  ft.  The  handsomest  purple  beech  in 
Ensiand  is  at  Enviiie;  and,when  we  saw  it  in  1831,  it  was  between 
60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  ciothed  with  branches  to  the  ground,  where 
it  extended  over  a  space  above  60ft.  in  diameter.  It  stands  on 
a  smali  lawn  in  the  pieasure-grounds,  and  is,  consequeotiy,  pro- 
tected  firom  cattle.  The  ioftiest  purple.beech  m  England  is  at  Syon, 
where,  in  1834,  it  was  71  ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft. 
1 0  in.,  and  of  the  head  6 1  ft.  It  fio wers,  and  occadonally  ripens  seed, 
from  which,  however,  we  believe,  no  plants  liave  yet  l)een  raised. 

%  F.  «.  3  cuprea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  copper^coloured  Beech^  above 
aliuded  to,  as  a  subvariety  of  F,  s.  purpurea,  has  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  a  paier  coiour  tiian  those  of  the  purple  l>^h.  It 
makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  the  ieaves 
are  gen  Jy  ruffled  with  the  wind ;  but,  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  on  a 
dark  cloudy  day,  it  can  hardly  l>e  distinguished  from  the  common 
green-leaved  beech. 

*St  F.  «.  4 /oifu  variegdlit  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  vari^ated 
with  wnite  and  yeilow,  interspersed  with  soroe  strealcs  of  red  and 
purple.  Tliis  variety  b  liandsome  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  first 
make  their  appearance ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  their 
variegation  is  m  a  ^eat  measure  iost,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  dirty 
unh^thy  aspect.  There  are  also  varieties  with  the  leaves  striped  or 
blotched  witb  wtiite  only,  and  others  with  oniy  goldeu-striped  leaves. 

^  F.  #.  5  heteroph^Ua ;  F,  s.  laciniata  Ir<M2(/.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F,  s.  aspleni- 
fdlia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  F.  s.  inc2sa  Hort.;  F.  s.  #aiidfblia  Hort.; 
Hetre  k  Feuiiies  de  Sauie,  FV.;  the  variout,  or  cut,  leavedBeech;  has  the 
leaves  variously  cut,  as  in^.  1875. ;  sometimes  in  narrow  slureds,  80 
as  to  resembie  a  fem,  as  in^.  1876.;  and,  at  othcr  times,  in  shreds  of 
6l 
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greaterbreadth,Uke  the  leayes  of  awiUow.  Thb  variety,  whicfa  may 

be  designated  as  more  curious  than  beautiful,  is  very  apt  to  return  to 

the  normad  form.    There  were,  in  1834,  handsome  small  treea  oT 

this  variety  in  the  HorticuUural  Society's  Oarden;  and  there  are 

plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  and  in  other  London  nurseries.    In 

jBerkshire,  at  White  Knights,  this  variety,  25  years  planted,  is  22ft. 

high ;  in  Durham,  at  Southend,  it  is  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  hi^. 

In  the  Perth  Nursery,  20  years  planted»  it  is  22  (t.  high.     At  Oriel 

Temple,  in  Ireland,  20  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high. 
1  F.  «.  6  crittdta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  s.  crispa  Hort. ;  Hetre  Crcte 

de  Coq,  Fr. ;  the  cretted,  or  curled-leaved,  Beech ;  our  Jig.  1877. ; 

and  the  plate  of  ^this  tree 

in  our  last  Volume. — This 

variety  is    a   monstrosity, 

with  the  leaves  smaU,  and 

almost  sessUe,  and  crowded  ' 

into    smaU     dense    tufls, 

which  occur   at    intervals 

along  the  branches.    The 

tree  never  attains  a  large 

size,  as  mav  be  expected 

from  its  deficiency  m  foU- 

age.    The  wood  of  this  va- 

riety,  as  shown  in  Sepps'8 

Iconet  lAgnorum,  t.  3.  f.  2., 

is  quite  different  from  that 

of    the    common    beech; 

being  dark,  and  curiously 

curled  and  veined.    There 

18  a  specimen  of  this  variety 

in  the    Glasnevin  Botanic 

Garden,  31  years  planted, 

which  is  20  ft.  high. 
t  F.  1.  Ipendula  Lodd.  Cat.,ed. 

1836;  Hetre  Parasol,  Fr. ;  the  weephg  Beech.    (See  the  plate  of 

thb  tree,  which  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  1835,  from  one  stUl  standiii^ 

in  the  Kensington  Nurserv,  in  our  last  Volume.) — When  tJ^ 

variety  is  grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a  vcry  singular  and  highly 

beautiful  object,  weU  deservmg  a  place  in  CQUections  of  weeping 
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trees.  There  is  a  specimen  at  Oriel  Temple,  in  Irelandy  33  ft.  1 
diaBieter  of  the  head  24  ft.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  informs  us» 
in  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1837,  that  in  '^one  of  the  plantatbns 
bordtfmg  Milton  Park»  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliamy  in  NortbamiK 
tonshire»  there  is  a  beautiiul  acddental  weeping  variety  of  the  beecn. 
The  trees  have  been  cleared  round  it,  and  it  is  a  yeiy  flouriiihing 
voun^  tree.  The  branchet  are  beautifullvDendent,  and  even  the 
laBt  8UL  feet  of  the  top  bend  down.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  very  in- 
telUgent  ^dener,  has  propagated  it  by  crafts.  Tfae  height  is  50  ft.« 
and  the  girt  3  ft.  at  1  ft.  from  the  base,  oy  measurement  just  made 
for  the  purpose."  8o  splendid  a  variety  will,  we  trust,  soon  find  ita 
way  into  the  public  nurseries. 

Otker  BrHuh  Farieiies  or  Variaiioni,  In  some.  beech  woods,  trees  are 
fomid  with  a  rough  and  somewhat  chapped  bark ;  and  these  are  called  ti^e 
hay  beech  by  the  woodmen  in  Bucktnghamshire  and  Gloucestershire ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  kind  having  been  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  grafting.  There  is  abo  what  ioiners  call  the  red,  or  the  yellow,  beechy 
and  the  mite  beech ;  the  former  naving  dark-coloured  wood,  and  the  latter 
having  the  wood  white.  These  two  varieties  are  commonly  considered  as 
befaig  produced  by  the  locality,  the  darker  wood  growing  in  the  better  soil. 
According  to  Mathews, "  the  yellow  beech  grows  faster  and  straighter,  and 
is  cleaner  and  freer  of  black  knots,  and  also  more  pleasantly  worked  than 
thewhite;  but  it  comipts  much  sooner in  the bark  when cut down.  This 
variety  of  beech,  when  properly  trained/'  he  continues,  **  is^probably,  the 
most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise :  when  planked,  it  bends  plea- 
santly  under  the  shipwright  to  the  curvature  of  the  vessel^s  side.  The  tree 
is  aUio  much  superior  in  size  and  grace  of  outline  to  the  white."  (On  Nav. 
Thn^  p.  49.)  This  variety  ought  to  be  soueht  out  in  beech  woods,  or  in 
plantations,  and  the  roast  coUected  from  it  for  propa^ion :  it  ought  also 
to  be  propaffated  by  grafUng  or.budding,  as  an  expenment  to  trv  whether 
the  colour  of  wood  can  be  continued  without  reference  to  the  soil  on  which 
the  stock  grows.  Mitchell  says  there  are  two  sorts  of  beech,  the  black  and 
the  white  wooded ;  but  he  knows  no  sort  of  botanical  distinction  between 
them.  He  never  met,  he  adds,  **  with  five  trees  of  the  black  beech  on  any 
estate,'*  and,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  colour  of  tfae  wood  is  merely  a 
variation  resulting  from  soil. 

1  F.  #.  8  amcricdna  ;  F,  sylv^tris  Michx,  N,  Amer.  S^L,  3.,  1. 107. ;  white 
Beech,  Amer,;  is  generally  considered  by  botanists  as  identical  with  the 
common  European  beech.  This  it  very  probablv  is ;  but,  from  the 
figure  in  Michaux,  and  the  description  given  by  him  of  the  wood,  it 
appears  to  us  somewhat  different  rrom  tbe  species.  In  North  Ame- 
nca,  it  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  mmestic  trees  of  the  forest» 
abounding  in  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  states ;  but  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  and  westem  states,  and  composinjg  large 
masses  in  Genessee,  Kentuckv,  and  Tennessee,  in  deep  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  frequently 
Sfl.,  9fl.,  and  11  ft.  in  circumference,  and  more  than  100  fit.  high. 
The  tree  is  less  branchy  than  tbe  F,  ferruginea,  or  red  beech  of 
Aroerica ;  and  the  perfect  wood  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
sap,  frequentlv  occupying  only  3  in.  in  a  trunk  1  fl.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
The  wood  of  the  white  beech  is  little  valued  in  Aimerica,  even  for 
fuel;  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  little  esteemed;  and, 
therefore,  in  point  of  utility,  the  tree  cannot  be  recommended  for 
culture  in  Europe :  but,  if  it  should  prove  distinct  froro  the  common 
beech,  it  well  deserves  introduction  as  an  omaroental  variety. 

DeMcription,  The  European  beech  is  a  handsome  umbrageous  tree,  com- 
biniiiff  maffnificence  with  beauty ;  and  being,  as  Mathews  obser^es,  at  once 
the  Uerciues  and  Adonb  of  our  sylva.    It  has  a  smooth  thin  bark,  which  l» 
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white  wben  fully  exposed  to  the  air.  The  leaves  are  shining,  th\n,  changing 
to  a  brown  or  russet  colour  in  autumn;  and,  on  soil  somewhat  moisty  or  in 
wet  autumnti,  remaininc  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  On  young  trecs» 
and  on  trees  planted  m  hedgerows  and  pruned^  the  leaves  are  more  certain 
of  remaininff  on  durin^  the  winter,  tban  on  large,  oid,  and  detached  trees. 
The  heeid  of  the  beech  is,  in  eeneral,  so  dense,  that  plants  do  not  readily  grow 
under  it ;  which  is  also  parUy  owing  to  the  leaves  requirin^  a  long  tune  to 
dc^y  after  they  fieUl.  The  branches  of  the  beech,  whether  m  oU  or  voung 
trees,  gcnerally  take  an  upright  direction,  and  form  acute  angles  wiiii  the 
stem;  tbough,  in  old  trees,  the  lower  branches  are  often  horizontal,  and  some- 
times  bent  down  in  the  middle,  and  curving  upwards  at  the  extremity.  Tlie 
branches  are  very  numerous,  aud  the  smaller  shoots  much  divided ;  but  the 
direction  both  of  the  branches  and  spray  is  alwa^s  more  or  less  straight,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  branches  and  spray  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  some 
other  trees.  The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  close  under  the  suroce.  The  rootlets  and  fibrea  are 
not  nearly  so  niunerous  as  in  the  ash  and  the  elm.  The  barren  flowers  are 
in  round,  stalked,  drooping  heads,  or  catkins,  of  a  light  brown  oolour, 
and  3  or  4  in  eadi  heaa.  The  fertiie  ones  are  placed  above  them  on  the 
branch,  and  are  solitary,  and  on  stouter  stalks  tlian  the  roale  catkins.  The 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  4-clefl,  dothed  with  simple  pliant  prickles.  The 
stigmas  are  3  in  each  flower ;  spreadinff,  acute,  and  downy.  Nuts  2,  Mritfa  3 
equal  very  sharp  aneles,  and  crowned  with  the  inner  calyx.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  opeos 
at  the  upper  extremity,  in  four  divisions ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  the  nuts 
frequently  drop  out,  leaving  the  calyx,  or  cup,  which  contained  them,  attached 
to  tne  tree.  The  nut  contains  a  wnite  oleaginous  substance,  agreeable  to  eat. 
The  seedlings  of  thb  tree,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  when  newly  sprung  up^ 
with  their  pale  cotyledons,  look  not  unlike  some  kinds  of  fungus.  The 
plants,  under  nursery  culture,  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  those  of  tne  ash  and 
the  elm ;  but,  under  fovourable  circumstances,  they  will  attain  the  height  of 
10  ft.  in  5  years,  and  20  ft.  or  25  fl.  in  10  years.  The  height  of  the  tree,  when 
full  grown,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread,  may  be  conndered 
as  firom  60  fL  to  80  ft.  In  Germany,  according  to  W  illdenow,  it  is  firom  50  ft. 
to  60  ft. ;  but,  when  drawn  up  by  other  lofty-growing  trees,  it  somedmes 
attains  the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  the 
King  and  Queen  Beeches,  at  Ashridge,  given  in  our  Statistics,  in  a  fiiture  page. 
A  spreadinff  beech,  at  Studley  Park,  of  which  J!g,  1878.  is  a  portrait  to  a 
scale  of  30  n.  to  1  in.  (drawn  for  us  by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  by  the  permission 
Mrs.  Lawrence),  is  114fl.  high,  and  exhibits,  in  respect  to  ^eral  fbrm 
and  ramification,  the  common  character  of  the  tree  when  growmg  detacfaed 
firom  all  others.  The  life  of  the  beech  tree,  in  its  native  habitats  in  Ger- 
many,  according  to  Willdenow,  extends  to  200  years,  and  upwards.  The 
oldest  beech  tree  in  England  is  probably  that  in  Windsor  Forest,  whidi 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
will  be  hereafler  figured  and  described.  In  general,  the  tree  attains  its 
full  growth,  in  England,  in  60  or  80  years,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  down  for 
timber  purposes ;  and,  on  good  soils,  it  is  niore  than  doubtful  whether  it  wiU 
live  much  more  tban  100  or  150  years.  When  the  tree  b  cut,  the  wounds 
heal  quickiy  over,  so  as  to  leave  but  very  slight  scars ;  and,  when  brancfaes  are 
cut  off  close  to  the  trunk,  it  is  not  liable  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  Accord- 
ing  to  German  authors,  the  beech,  when  treated  as  coppice-wood,  wfli  continue 
to  send  up  shoots  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  but  sddom  to 
a  greater  age;  and,  hence,  it  is  not  well  i^apted  either  foT  coppice  or  under- 
wood.  The  tree,  when  under  a  course  of  nursery  culture,  and  before  it  is 
removed  to  its  final  destination,  suflfers  severely  from  the  removal  of  any  of  its 
branches ;  but,  when  once  established  as  a  hedge,  it  bears  pruning  as  weU  as 
any  other  tree.  Thc  branches  of  the  beech,  particiilarly  in  woods,  bdng  mucfa 
crowded,  and  having  a  smooth  bork,  are  particularly  liable  to  cross  and  grow 
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into  cach  other,  and,  as  it  were,  inosculate ;  and  hence,  according  to  sonie,  it 
was  this  tree  that  gave  the  first  idea  of  grafling.  A  curious  example  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  AccidetUt  and  Ducaset, 

Geografhy,  The  common  beech  is  a  native  of  the  tempcrate  parts  of 
Europe,  from  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from 
England  to  Constantinople.  It  is  also  found  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Mazanderan.  In  Norway,  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  59°,  in 
fiivourable  situations ;  and,  in  Sweden,  to  58°.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  southem  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Caucasus ;  but  it  is  not 
common  in  the  plains ;  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  northcrn  pro- 
vinces.  It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  Tlie  line  of 
beeches  on  the  AIps  rises  to  the  elevation  of  5132  (l.,  between  lat.  45^°  and 
46J° ;  the  snow  hne  being  3848  ft.  higher.  (^  Von  Buch^  as  quoted  by  H,  C. 
Wtttton,)  In  Switzerland,  the  beech  occupies  the  south  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains,  where  it  rises  as  high  as  the  racclnium  Htis  idse^a,  and  where  the  silver 
fir  clothes  the  north  side.  (NaL  Hist,  Jorat,,  voL  i.  p.  9.)  In  France,  it  is 
found  on  the  sloping  sides  of  mountains,  and  on  calcareous  hills;  but  almost 
always  on  the  south  side.  According  to  some,  the  European  beech  is  also  a 
native  of  America,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  white  beech ;  but, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  something  different  from 
the  European  beech,  we  have  treated  it  as  a  variety,  and  given  its  geography, 
when  speaking  of  it,  as  such.  (See  p.  1953.^  In  Great  Britain,  the  iM^ech  is 
found  in  forests,  supposcd  to  be  indigenous,  in  various  parts  of  the  central  di;;- 
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tricts  of  EnglaiKl,  especiaUy  on  chalky  hills.  Some,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  21.), 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  tree  as  not  abori^al;  but  with  this  supposition 
we  cannot  agree.  It  abounds  on  the  ereat  ndge  of  chalk  hills  which  Pfissca 
from  Dorsetshire  through  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  kent ; 
branching  out  into  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordshire ;  and  it  is 
also  found  on  the  Stroudwater  and  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  the  bleak  banks  of  the  Wye  in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire.  It 
is  particularly  abundant  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  forms  extensive  forests, 
of  great  magnificence  and  beauty.  It  is  seldom  found  mixed  with  other  trees ; 
its  own  dense  head  suffocating  most  other  species,  eren  when  they  are  cocTal 
with  it  in  point  of  age.  Notmng,  savs  South,  will  grow  under  the  beech  but 
the  holly  and  the  truffle.  It  is  rarely  found  in  sou  that  is  not  more  or  less 
calcareous;  and  it  most  commonly  abounds  on  chalk.  In  some  parts  of 
Hertfordshire,  where  the  soil  is  a  calcareous  clay  fuli  of  flints,  the  beech 
attains  a  large  size.    The  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

History.  The  beech  was  known  to  boUi  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  thougfa 
some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  tbe  names  by  which  it  was  designated  by  these 
nadons.  By  Theophrastus  it  was  called  Oxua,  and  by  Dioscorides  rh^goa. 
Theophrastus  also  describes  a  tree  under  the  name  of  Fh^s;  but  he  places 
it  among  the  oaks ;  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Qu^us  E^s- 
culus  L,  Doubts  have  also  arisen  as  to  whetner  our  beech  was  the  jPacus  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  assertion  of  Csesar,  in  his  Commentariety  that  he  tound 
no  FkgL  in  Brttain  (see  p.  21.) ;  but  that  the  F^s  of  Pliny  and  Virgil  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Linnsus,  ia  thus  proved  b^  F^  in  his  Fhre  de  Fhr^,  **  Pliny 
(iib.  xvi.  cap.  6.)  says,  '  Fa^i  glans,  nuclei  sinulis,  triangu]4  cute  mcluditur.* 
(The  mast  of  the  beech  is  iike  a  nut,  included  in  a  tnangular  case.)  Hie 
epithets  applied  to  this  tree  by  Virgil  are  all  amilicable  to  our  beech.  It  b 
spreading: — 'Titvre,  tu  patuUe  recubans  sub  t^mine  fagi.'  {EcL  i.  1.) 
It  has  dense  tufled  foliage ;  and,  consequently,  its  branches  fmord  a  shade  im- 
pervious  to  the  ravs  of  the  sun :  — '  Tantum  inter  demai,  umbro§a  c€ummiHa, 
ragos  *  (Ed,  ii.  3.) ;  and,  as  it  lives  nearly  as  long  as  the  oak,  it  is  well 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  old :  Aut  hic  ad  tfeteres  fagos.  (Ed,  m,  12.)  It  ia 
also  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  European  forests :  — '  Caeditur  et  tilia 
ante  jugo  Isevis,  altaque  fagus.'  (Geor,  L  173.)  It  thus  appears  that  the 
i^^lgus  of  Virgil  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  beech  tree  ot  the  modems." 
(Fl,  de  Ftrg.,  p.  54.)  The  ancients  seem  to  have set  connderable  value  on  the 
beech  mast  as  an  article  of  food.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  mast  (glandem)  of  the 
beech  as  being  the  sweetest  of  all  (dulcissima  omnium) ;  ana  states  that,  at 
the  siege  of  Chios,  the  besieged  lived  for  some  time  entirely  on  beech  mast. 
Vessels  made  of  beech  wood  were  used  in  the  Roman  sacrifices;  and  the  nut 
was  in  repute  as  a  medicine.  Pliny  and  Virgil  both  tell  us  that  the  beech 
was  grafted  on  the  chestnut ;  a  drcumstance  which  has  called  forth  much 
discussion  among  commentators.  Servius  thinks  it  absurd  that  a  barren 
beech,  as  he  calh  ii,  should  be  engrafled  on  a  fruitful  chestnut ;  and  fanciet 
that  there  is  anerror  in  the  text.  Grimoaldus  thinks  that  the  poet  means  a 
wild  sort  of  chestnut,  which  might  be  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
beech ;  and  Dr.  Trapp  highly  approves  of  this  reading.  These,  and  other 
commentators,  Martyn  observes,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  cheatnuts 
were  esteemed,  in  Virgil'8  time,  as  much  superior  to  beech  mast  as  they  are 
now ;  the  contrary  to  which,  he  sa^s,  might  easilv  be  proved.  Piiny  men- 
tions  chestnuts  as  a  very  inferior  kmd  of  uiiit,  and  seems  to  express  surprise 
that  nature  should  take  such  care  of  the  nuts,  which  he  calls  **  vilissima,** 
as  to  defend  them  with  a  prickly  husk ;  while  the  mast  of  the  beech  was  reck- 
oned  a  very  sweet  nut,  and  was  in  use  both  as  food  and  medicine.  Piiny 
frequently  mentions  the  beech  in  his  Natural  HiHory,  In  one  place,  he  sayt 
that  **  there  was  a  little  hill  called  Come,  in  the  territor^  of  Tusculum,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Rome,  that  was  clad  and  beautified  with  a  eroveand  tufb 
of  beech  trees,  whicb  were  as  even  and  round  in  the  head  as  if  they  had  been 
curiously  trimmed  with  garden  shears."     He  adds :  — ^  Hiis  grove  was,  in  old 
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tknes,  consecrated  to  Diaoa,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  who  paid  their  devotions  to  that  goddess  there.  One  of  these  treea 
was  of  such  surpassinff  beauty,  that  Passienus  Crispus,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
was  twxce  consul,  and  who  afterwards  married  the  Empress  Agrippina,wa8  so 
fond  of  it,  that  he  not  only  delighted  to  repose  beneath  its  shade,  but  fre- 
quently  poured  wine  on  the  roots,  and  used  otten  to  embrace  it."  Beechen  cups 
were  used  by  the  Latin  shepherds ;  and  this  custom  is  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  poets.  The  oldest  British  writers  on  rural  afiairs  mention  the  beech 
as  one  of  the  four  indigenous  timber  trees  of  England.  Its  timber»  howerer, 
was  considered  inferior  to  tbat  of  the  three  other  timber  trees,  viz.  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  the  elm.  The  mast  of  the  beech  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times, 
valued  as  food  for  swine;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
tree  abounds,  swine  are  still  diiven  into  the  beech  woods  in  autumn.  About 
1721,  Aaron  HiiJ,  the  poet,  proposed  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt  with  the  profits  of  tbe  oil  to  be  made  frombeech  nuts;  but  iiis 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Other  plans  for  making  beech  oil  have  been  sug- 
gested,  but  always  without  success.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  mast 
requires  to  be  ripened  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Britain  to  make  it 
produce  oil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  profit ;  as  Linnseus  expressly  states 
thaty  in  Sweden,  scarcely  any  oil  at  all  can  be  expressed  from  it.  The  useful- 
ness  of  the  beech,  at  the  time  when  forests  were  chicfly  valued  for  the  number 
of  swine  that  they  could  support»  together  with  the  facility  with  which  the 
tree  is  raised  from  seed,  must  nave  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  trees  propagated 
and  planted  by  art.  Accordingly,  Gerard,  in  1597,  speaks  of  the  excellent 
effect  which  the  nuts  had  in  fattening  swine,  deer,  and  pigeons ;  and  Par- 
kinson,  writingin  1640,  says  that  the  beech  is  planted  in  parks,  forests,  and 
chases,  to  feed  deer ;  but,  in  other  places,  to  fatten  swine,  ^  whose  fat,"  he  adds, 
**  will  be  sofler  than  theirs  that  are  fattened  with  acoms.^  Thebeauty  of  this 
tree,  the  density  of  its  shade,  and  the  classical  associations  connected  with  it, 
independently  aitogetber  of  the  uses  of  its  fruit,  occasioned  it  to  be  early 
phmted  as  an  omamental  tree,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  We 
lind  both  Evel^  and  Cook  recommending  it  for  sliady  walks,  avenues,  and 
hedges;  for  which  latter  purpose,  where  it  is  desired  to  enclose  and  warm 
gardens,  Boutcher  observes,  this  tree  has  hardly  an  equal.  Between  1790  and 
and  1800,  some  trunks  of  beech  treea  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surfiice,  in  St.  Leonard*s  Forest,  Hampshire.  Thev  had  evidently 
been  squared  with  proper  tools;  and  are  supposed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
«ince  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  beech,  Dt.  Walker  observes,  was  not 
much  planted  in  Scotland  tili  between  1540  and  1560 ;  and  many  of  the  trees 
then  planted  at  Hopetoun  House,  Ambton,  Inverary,  and  Newbattle,  sdll 
exist,  and  are  the  oldcst  in  the  country.  Tbe  beech  was  probably  planted  in 
Ireland  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  and  it 
attains  an  enormous  size  on  the  calcareous  loemsand  the  sloping  sides  of  hills 
of  that  country.  The  first  planted  beeches  in  Ireland  are  beheved  to  be  those 
at  Shelton  Park;  but  the  largest  is  in  Charieville  Forest  The  mott 
extensive  planter  of  the  beech  tree  in  Scotland  has  been  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
who,  in  tne  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  planted  many  thousand  beech 
trees  in  the  county  of  Moray,  for  which  he  received  tne  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  In  Endand,  afier  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
William  IIL  introduced  the  Dutch  style  of  gardening,  the  beech  was  much 
planted  for  hedges,  both  for  shelter  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  for  form- 
m^  the  clipped  sides  of  alleys  in  geometrical  plantations.  Extensive  plant- 
ations  of  beech  for  timber  were  mMle,  between  1784  and  1788,  at  Belmont  in 
Staffordshire,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  near  Ambleside.  The  tree  stiU 
continues  to  be  pbmted ;  but.  now,  more  for  omamental  purposes  than  for  the 
▼alue  of  either  its  timber  or  its  fruit.  Between  1680  and  1690,  Lord  Scar- 
borough,  according  to  Mitchell,  had  an  avenue  cut  through  Stanstead  Forest, 
in  Sussex ;  and  within  the  Park,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  avenue, 
there  were  about  10  acres  phmted  with  beech,  which,  in  1887,  were  from 
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80ft.  to90ft.h!gb,  with  dear  tninks  of  rrom  30 ft.  to40ft.;  aod.from  8ft. 
to  14ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  We  saw  some  of  tbeae 
niagnificent  trees  in  1831,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  amplitude  of  their 
dimensions,  and  to  their  being  apparently  in  good  health ;  tho^^,  we  beliere^ 
some  of  those  alluded  to  by  Sfitcneli  have  been  cut  down  since  his  time. 

Poetical  tmd  legendary  Aliusioru.  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  beecfa» 
among  the  Latin  poets,  are  very  nuroerous  :  Virgil  frequendy  mentions  it, 
several  instances  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  p.  1956. ;  but,  among  the  most 
celebrated,  are  the  well-known  lines,  — 

"  Tltyre,  tu,  patuUB  r«eulMUM  tub  tegmine  ftgl, 
Sylvestrem  tennl  muum  meditarU  «Tena.**. 

^*  Beneetli  the  tluMle  whlch  beechen  boughe  dtAise» 
You,  Tltynis,  cntertaln  jour  •jrlran  M uee.**  I>»TDBN*i  nrgM' 


And  the  foflowing  :  — 


**  Or  fhall  I  nither  tbe  nd  rerw  repeet 
^lUtelyiv 


Which  on  the  beech*c  btak  I  Utely  wrU?**  DiTDBir*!  FkrgiL 


In  the  third  Edogue^  Virgil  makes  his  shepherds  boast  of  their  beechen  bowls. 

Tibullus  saysy — 

— <—  *<  Ko  wan  dld  men  moleit, 
When  only  beechen  bowlt  were  in  requeet.** 

In  more  roodem  times,  we  may  quote  the  weli-known  lines  from  Tbsso*s 
Gerusalemme  lAberata  :  — 

^*  Nella  Miavsa  de*  ft«gl  e  <lefH  allotl 

Segn6 1*  amato  nome  in  mifie  gul«e.** 
**  On  the anooth  beedien  rind  thepcnalve dame 

Canret  in  a  thouMnd  forrai  her  'nuicred*!  name."       Hools*!  Tatt^ 

OarcilaasOy  the  Spanish  poet,  has  several  allusions  to  this  tree :  — 

**  Under  the  branchet  of  the  beech  we  flnng 

Our  llmbt  at  eaae,  and  our  bent  bowa  unKnmg. 

Thut  idly  lyln«,  we  inspined  with  lect 

The  cweet  firetn  fplrlt  breathing  Anom  the  weit**       WiPrsif*»  OanilM»». 
"  The  cun,  flrom  roty  Ullowf  riten,  had  ray*d 
With  goM  the  mountain  «opc,    "        '  '" 

Of  a  tall  beech  romantic,  whow  s 


With  goM  the  mountain  «opc,  when  at  the  ftwt 
Jf  a  tall  beech  romantic,  whow  green  ihade 

Fell  on  a  brook,  that,  •weet-voloed  aa  a  lute, 
Through  lively  patturet  wound  itt  «pariding  way, 
Sad  on  Uie  daiaied  turf  Salldo  Uy.**  Tbid. 

*'  Not  a  beech  but  bean  •ome  dpber, 
Tender  word,  or  amorani  tezt : 
Ifone  vale  toundf  Angelina, 
Angdina  foundc  the  next.^  Dew  Ldw  db  OcmoomA, 

Among  the  EngTish  poets,  we  may  find  numerous  allusions  to,  and  descrip- 
tions  of,  the  beech ;  and  of  these  we  shali  give  a  few.    Milton  says,  — 

**  In  becchen  gobleU  let  their  bev*nige  thine, 
Cool  from  the  cryital  cpring  their  aober  wine** 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  FaUkful  Shepherdeu^  allude  to  Pan, — 

**  That  deeping  liet  In  a  deep  glade, 
Under  a  broad  beech*t  chade." 

Leigh  Hunt»  in  a  translation  fit>m  Theocritus,  sajs,— 

**  I  ran  to  meet  yeu,  as  the  traveHer 
Oete  firom  the  sun  under  a  thady  beedi.** 

The  most  generaUy  quoted  lines  in  English,  on  the  beech  tree,  are,  howerer, 
those  of  Oray,  Campbell,and  Wordsworth,  all  of  which  weshall  give  bdow. 
Graj  says,  — 

**  Tliere  at  the  Ibot  of  yonder  noddlng  beedi, 
Tbat  wreathei  it«  old  fkntaitlc  rooU  to  hlgh. 
Hic  llctleM  length  at  noontlde  he  would  «tretcb, 
AikI  pore  npon  the  brook  that  bubbled  1^.*'  0r4Y. 

Campbeirslines  are  entitled  "  The  Beech  Tree*8  Petition :"— 
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**  Oh,  1«nre  thU barren  ipot  to mel 
^wre,  woodnum,  cpere  the  beechen  treef 
llioagh  bud  and  flow*ret  never  grow 
If  y  dark  unwarming  ibade  below ; 
Nor  fununer  bud  perftime  the  dcw, 
Of  roty  bluth,  or  ydlow  hne ; 


Nor  fhiit*  of  autumn.  MoMom  bom, 
My  green  and  gkmtr  leavef  adom'; 
Nor  murmuring  trlbct  tnm  me  derlTe 


Th*  ambroslal  amber  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leare  thia  barren  fpot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  ipare  the  beechen  treel 

<*  Thrlce  twenty  •ummen  I  have  ueea 
Thc  akj  grow  bright,  tbe  fbrcit  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  ftood 
In  bkxNnlcM,  (hiitlcM  •olitude, 
Since  childhood  In  my  pleaaant  bower 
FIr»t  ipent  its  fweet  and  aportive  hour ; 
^nce  youthftil  lovers  in  my  ihade 
Thcir  vows  oT  truth  and  rapture  made, 
And  on  my  trunk*f  furviving  fhune 
Carved  many  a  long  Ibrgottcn  name. 
Oh!  by  the ticha  orgentle tound, 
Firtt  breathed  upon  thlt  facred  ground ; 
By  all  that  love  baf  whlfper*d  therc^ 
Or  beauty  heard  with  ravif h*d  ear ; 
Af  Love^f  own  altar,  honour  mc : 
Span,  woodman,  fpare  the  beechen  tree  !**  Campbill. 

The  lines  of  Wordsworth  are  the  following : » 

"  A  ftngle  becch  tne  grew 

Within  the  crove  of  flrf ;  and  In  the  Ibrk 
Of  that  one  becch  appear*d  a  thnuh*f  nctt ; 
A  laft  vcar'f  ncst,  conapicuoufly  bullt, 
At  fuch  fmall  etevation  Ihmi  the  ground« 
Af  gave  f ure  fign  that  they  who  In  that  houfe 
Of  naturc  and  of  love  had  made  thelr  hone, 
Amid  thc  flr  trccf  aU  the  fummcr  long, 
Dwelt  In  a  tranquil  fpot** 

The  finest  beech  trees  in  Britain  are  said  to  grow  in  Hampshire ;  and  there 

18  a  curious  legend  respecting  those  in  the  Forest  of  St.  Leonard,  in  that 

county.    This  forest,  wnich  was  the  abode  of  St.  Leonard,  abounds  in  noble 

beech  trees ;  and  the  saint  was  particularly  fond  of  reposing  under  their  shade; 

but,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  annoyed  during  the  day  by  vipers,  and  at  night 

by  the  singing  of  the  nightingale.    Accordingly,  he  prayed  that  they  might  be 

removed ;  and  such  was  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  that,  since  his  time,  in 

that  forest, 

"  Tbe  vtper  haa  nc^er  becn  known  to  ftlng^ 
Or  the  nlghtingale  e*cr  hcard  to  ting.** 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  beech,  in  a  state  of  nature,  afibrds  food  to  wild 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  and  to  squirrels,  deer,  wild  swine,  and  other 
anunals,  in  autumn ;  but,  in  spring  and  summer,  its  leaves  are  eaten  but 
by  yery  few  insects.  It  afibrds  shade  to  cattle,  who  do  not  readilyeat 
either  its  leares  or  branches ;  but,  by  the  density  of  its  foliage,  it  destroys 
the  grass,  and  almost  every  other  plant  that  grpws  beneath  its  shade, 
except  ^e  holly,  and  sometimes  the  box,  and  the  tmfl9e  and  some  other  fungi. 
Subjected  to  man,  the  beech  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  dmber,  which  is  ap- 
plied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  though  to  none  of  much  importance  either 
for  house  or  ship  buildinff.  The  wood,  which,  when  green,  is  harder  than 
that  of  any  of  our  Britisn  timber  trees,  weighs,  when  in  tbis  state,  65  Ib. 
13  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  half-dry,  it  weighs  56  Ib.  6  oz.;  and  quite  dry,  50  Ib.  3  oz. 
The  wood,  when  the  tree  has  grown  in  good  soil,  and  on  plains,  has  a  some- 
what  reddish  tinge ;  but  in  poor  soils,  and  on  mountains,  it  is  whitish.  Its 
transverse  fibres  are  very  obvious;  sometimes  forroinff  disdnct  and  rather 
dark  lines,  and  at  other  times  showing  shinin^  dense  laminae,  of  a  daricer 
colour  tban  the  rest  of  the  wood.  In  <^uality,  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  vcry  apt 
to  be  devoured  by  insects ;  and,  thougfa  m  beech  forests,  where  the  trees  have 
been  drawn  up  by  one  another,  bearos  may  firequentlv  be  had  100  ft.  in  length, 
they  are  seldoro,  if  ever,  employcd  in  carpentry.  The  durability  of  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  increased  by  stecpmg  it  in  water ;  and,  according  to  some,  by  dis- 
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barking  the  tree  whilestanding.  Miathews,  who  alwa^s  writes  from  experience, 
says  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  "  soon  corruptSy  if  it  be  not  speedily  dried, 
or  kept  in  water  afW  being  cut  down ; "  and  that  it  ia  equally  liable  to  cor- 
ruption  in  the  tree,  when  deprived  of  life  by  wounds  or  other  injury.  The 
beech  has,  he  says,  **  a  matured  and  a  sap  wood,  although  they  are  not  rery 
distin^uishable,  being  nearly  of  one  colour.  The  former  has  considerable 
durabdity  when  kept  dry ;  but  the  latter  is  speedilv  consumed  b^  wonns." 
(On  Naval  Thnbery  &c.,  p.  49.^  Mathews  recomroends  the  beech  with  yellow- 
coloured  wood,  found  on  gooa  soil,  as  superior  in  durability  to  that  with  wfaite 
wood,  which  is  only  to  be  found  on  light  soils.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  receive  a  very  high  polish.  The  uses  of  the  wood 
of  the  beech,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  tree.  The  keels  of  vessels  are  ofleu  made  of  it ;  and  Mathews, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1 953X  says  that  a  tree,  when  properly  trained,  aflfbrds» 
probably,  the  most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise  for  planking  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  vessels.  Beech  wood  is  employed  in  making  niles, 
ringine  miU-wheels  (in  which  situation,  according  to  South,  it  has  stOHod  un- 
ii\jurea  for  more  than  40  years),  for  weirs,  sluices,  flood-gates,  and,  in  general, 
for  all  works  which  are  to  be  constantly  under  water.  I^fore  cast>iron  wheels 
and  pinions  became  eeneral,  beech  was  much  used  for  makin^  the  cogs  of 
wooden  wheels.  In  Kngland,  at  the  [^resent  time,  the  beech  is  prindpally 
employed  in  making  bedsteads  and  chairs;  and  it  is  also  in  |reat  demand  for 
panels  for  carriages,  and  for  various  purposes  in  joinery,  cabmet-making,  and 
tumery.  Screws,  wooden  shovels,  peels  for  bakers'  ovens,  and  rims  for 
sieves,  are  also  nuule  of  it.  In  Scotland,  the  branches  and  n)ray  are  distilled 
for  produdng  the  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  the  wood  is  used  there  not  only  for 
the^same  purposes  as  in  England,  but  also  for  making  herring  barreb;  and 
the  wood,  the  branches,  the  chips,  and  the  spray  are  much  used  for  ^moking 
herrings,  in  the  Highlands,  along  the  sea  coast.  The  bedsteads,  and  other 
articles  of  fumiture,  made  of  the  beech,  are  stamed  in  imitation  of  mahogany ; 
and  the  chairs  are  either  stained  or  painted.  For  various  minor  uses,  sucfa 
as  handles  to  jugs,  teapots,  &c.,  it  is  stained  in  imitation  of  ebony ;  and,ac- 
cording  to  Evelyn,  it  is  blacked  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  urine, 
to  imitate  the  walnut :  but  the  coloiur  thus  produced  does  not  last.  In 
France,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  walnut  as  gun  stocks.  In  QenDaay, 
tfae  carriages  of  cannon  are  frequently  made  of  it,  particularly  at  sea  ports ; 
it  being  found  to  last  longer  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  saline,  than 
the  wood  of  the  elm.  It  is  also  used  there,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Continent»  for  the  felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  bowls,  porringers,  salt-boxes, 
acrews,  spindles,  rollers,  spinning-wheels,  pestles,  presses,  and  bellows.  It  is 
in  very  common  use  for  tables,  and  for  the  framework  and  boards  of  beds ; 
for  wardrobes,  chests  o£  drawers,  desks,  hames  for  horses'  coUars,  frames  fbr 
taddles,  hoops  for  sieves  and  riddles,  bushel  and  other  measures,  cases  for 
drums,  and  tor  a  ^eat  variety  of  otho*  purposes.  Sawn  into  thin  boards,  it 
forms  a  great  vanety  of  boxes  and  pacxing^cases,  also  scabbards  fbr  swords, 
and  cases  of  various  kinds.  It  is  used  bv  the  Ghorman  bookbinders,  instead  of 
pasteboard,  for  forming  the  sides  to  thick  volumes,  which  were  oriptnally 
called  books,  from  the  German  name  of  this  wood,  buch.  According  to 
Bory  St  Vincent,  it  b  the  best  of  all  wood  for  fbrming  the  uppcr  board  of 
that  kind  of  press  (for  pressing  and  drying  plants)  which,  in  France,  is  called 
a  coquette.  (See  bicL  Clau.  d*HiH.  Nat,,9XU  Hetre ;  and  Atmalei  det  Sdtn. 
Nat.^  t.  iv.  p.  504.)  It  is  used  for  nuddng  cricket-bats  both  in  France  and 
Oermanv,  as  tfae  willow  is  in  England ;  ana  in  botfa  countries,  also,  tfae  socks 
of  tfae  ofd  faeavy  wooden  plonghs  are  made  of  it.  BaudriUart  infbrms  us  tfaat, 
in  some  parts  of  Prance,  little  boats  are  hoUowed  out  of  tfae  trunks  of  large 
beech  trees,  for  using  in  small  rivers,  and  in  fishing-ponds ;  and  he  adds  tlMt 
it  is  preferred  to  aU  other  woods  for  the  oars  of  galleys.  But  the  roost  im- 
portant  manu&cture  of  beech  wood  on  the  Continent,and  espedally  in  Fhuice, 
is  that  of  tfae  wooden  sfaoes  called  sabots.    Tfaese  sabots  are  rather  more 
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brittle  tban  those  of  the  walnut  and  of  alder ;  but  thev  have  the  property 
of  not  absorbing  water,  and  surpass  the  sabots  of  all  other  wood,  except 
only  those  made  of  the  wahiut,  which  are,  of  course,  much  dearer,  firom  the 
demand  for  that  wood  for  other  purposes.  The  consumption  of  beech  sabota 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  France,  according  to  Bosc,  is  immense.  **  They 
are  roade  of  wood  which  has  been  cut  oniy  a  few  months,  and  is,  conseauently, 
nearly  green ;  but  which  the  manufacturers  dry  rapidlj^,  with  the  smoke  pro- 
duced  by  bummg  the  chips  which  are  formed  in  making  the  sabots.  This 
tmoke,  containing  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  or  steam,  along  with  the  heat,  does 
not  crack  the  sabots  which  are  exposed  to  it ;  while  the  pyrolieneous  acid 
which  is  evoived  (and  which  is  produced  in  a  greater  quantitv  by  3ie  wood  of 
the  beech  than  by  that  of  any  other  tree)  penetrates  the  sabot,  and  renders 
it  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  sabots  so  treated  are  always  of 
a  brownish  colour,  the  effect  of  this  process.  Bosc  suggests  the  idea  of  im- 
preniating  raflers  and  planks,  to  be  used  in  house-building,  with  pyroligneous 
aci^  by  srooking  them  with  the  spray  and  chips  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  in- 
crease  their  durability ;  an  op^radon  which  is  found  to  have  that  effect  on 
tfae  rafters  of  all  kinds  of  wood  used  in  those  cottages  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
which  are  without  ceilings.  At  St.  E^tienne,  in  France,  the  wood  of  the 
beech  is  used  to  make  the  handles  to  those  cheap  knives  that  are  sold  all  over 
France  at  2  sous  a  piece,  and  which  are  called  Eustache  Dubois,  from  the 
name  of  their  inventor ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  wood  is  hardened  af^er  it  has 
been  formed  into  the  handles,  and  attacned  to  the  blade,  by  being  powerfully 
oompressed  into  a  mould  of  sted,  previouslv  rendered  almost  r^-not.  The 
chips  of  beech  wood  are  considered  preferable  to  all  others  for  clari^ng  wine. 
To  render  the  wood  of  the  beech  more  durable,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being 
attacked  by  the  worm,  it  is  recommended  by  some  authors  to  fell  the  tree 
in  the  commencement  of  summer,  while  it  is  full  of  sap ;  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main  untouched  one  year ;  and  afterwards  to  cut  it  up  mto  planks  or  beams, 
and  to  immerse  these  for  several  months  in  water.  The  French  allege  that  it 
is  bv  these  means  that  the  English  are  enabled  to  use  the  beech  so  exten- 
sively  in  planking  ships,  and  in  forming  their  keels.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  recommendation  to  allow  the  tree  to  remain  one  year  afler  it  has  been 
felled  with  what  we  before  stated  from  Mathews  (p.  1960.),  and  which  is,  doubt- 
less,  the  result  of  his  own  experience;  viz.  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  soon 
decays,  if  it  be  not  immediately  dried,  or  immersed  in  water  on  its  being  cut 
down.  Baudrillart  states  that,  in  En^land,  the  beecb,  after  being  cut  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  suffered  to  he  a  year,  is  sawn  into  planks,  &c. ;  and 
that  these  are  submitted  to  the  flame  of  the  chips  and  faggot-woodof  the  tree, 
till  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  somewhat  charred ;  and  that  after  this  it  is  im- 
mersed  in  water  for  4  or  5  months.  The  cabinet-makers,  the  same  author 
states,  prevent  it  from  bein^  attacked  by  worms,  by  vamishing  it,  or  bv  keeping 
it  for  a  certain  time  in  boilrog  water,  or  in  boiling  oO.  On  enquiry  m  vanous 
directions,  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  French  reports  of  the  English 

}>ractice  confirmed ;  but  we  find  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  demand 
br  beech,  as  sleepers  or  bearers  for  the  rails  of  the  numerous  railways  that 
are  now  existmg.  The  beech  used  in  this  way  in  England  is  Kyanized ;  but 
the  practice  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Scodand.  In  Hampshire,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  beech  is  a  eood  deal  used  for  bam  floors ;  and, 
where  these  are  kept  free  firom  damp,  by  a  thorough  ventilation  underaeath 
them,  they  are  said  to  last  many  years. 

Ai  Fuel,  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  superior  to  that  of  most  other  trees.  It 
is  consumed  to  an  immense  extent  for  this  purpose  both  in  France  and  O^- 
many;  but  more  especially  in  Paris,  where  there  are  more  open  fires  than  in 
any  other  Continental  city.  It  is  considered  to  bura  rather  rapidlv ;  but  it 
throws  out  a  great  deal  of  heat»  and  makes  a  clear  bright  flame.  The  green 
wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry,  because  it  buras  slower, 
though  it  does  not  ^e  out  so  much  heat ;  and  hence,  in  many  places,  the  tree 
b  frequently  cut  down  in  the  suromer  season.    Accordmg  to  the  experiments 
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of  M.  Hartig,  there  are  only  the  sycamore,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  ash,  which 
produce  more  heat  and  light  in  buming  than  the  beech.  It  is  superior  to  the 
oak  in  this  respect,  in  tbe  proportion  of  1540  to  1497;  and  its  charcoal  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  1600  is  to  14^9.  Charcoal  is  made  in  great 
quantities  from  the  beech,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  manu&cture  of  gun- 
powder.  The  beech,  bumt  green,  produces  heat  and  iight  relatively  to  the 
beech  bumt  dry,  as  1181  is  to  1540.  These  experiments  of  M.  Hartig  are, 
however,  considered  by  some  as  not  auite  correct.  The  ashes  of  the  beedi 
are  said  bv  Bosc  to  be  rich  in  potash ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  Baudrillart. 
Weraeck  found  experimentally,  tnat,  out  of  73  species  of  trees^  there  were  47, 
the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  whicn  yielded  more  potash  than  the  ashes  of  that  of 
the  beech.  He  found  that  100  ib.  of  beech  wood,  burat  green,  gaye  1  Ib.  4  oz. 
7  grains  of  this  salt ;  but  that  100  Ib.  of  the  bark  and  spray  gave  1  Ib.  10  oz. 
The  bark,  both  in  America  ^d  in  Britain,  is  used  for  tanning,  diough  it  is  con- 
sidered  of  no  great  value  for  that  purpose.  Monteath  ranks  it  in  the  fifth  place, 
along  with  that  of  the  birch ;  both  of  which,  he  says,  are  considerably  weaker 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  oak. 
Evelyn  says, "  Of  old,  they  made  their  vasa  vindemiatoria  and  corbes  messoria^ 
as  we  our  pots  for  strawberries,  with  the  rind  of  this  tree.  Nay,"  he  adds, 
'*  and  vesseLB  to  preserve  wine  in ;  and  that  curiously  wrought  cup,  which  the 
shepherd,  in  the  BucoUckty  wagers  withall  was  enffraven  by  Aldroedon  upon 
the  bark  of  the  beech.*'  (Hunt,  Evel.y  i.  p.  135.)  The  leaves,  gathered  green, 
and  dried,  were  formerly  used  in  Britain,  and  sdll  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  for  filling  beds.  Evelyn  says  that, ''  bemg  gathered  about  the  fall, 
and  Bomewhat  before  they  are  much  frost-bitten,  they  affbrd  the  best  and  the 
easiest  mattresses  in  the  world,  to  lay  under  our  ouilts,  instead  of  straw ;  be> 
cause,  besides  their  tenderaess  and  loose  lying  togetner,  they  continue  sweet  for 
sevenoreight  yearslong;  before  which  time,strawbecomes  mustyand  hard:  they 
are  thus  used  by  divers  personsof  quality  in  Dauphin^;  and,  in  Switxerland,  I 
have  somedmes  lain  on  them  to  my  very  sreat  refreshment  So  as,  of  this  treeit 
roay  properly  be  said,  *  Silva  domus,  cubilia  fi*ondes.'  Juv.  The  wood  as  house, 
the  leaves  abed."  (Ibid.,\,p.  137.)  '^Wecan,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
after  quoting  this  passage^^^from  our  own  experience,  bear  testimony  to  thetrath 
of  what  Evelyn  says  here,  as  to  the  excellence  of  beech  leaves  for  mattresses. 
We  used  always  to  think  that  the  most  luxurious  and  refreshing  bed  was  that  which 
prevails  universally  in  Italy,  and  which  consists  of  an  absolute  pile  of  mattresses 
fiUed  with  the  elasdc  spathe  of  the  Indian  cora ;  which  beds  have  the  advantage 
of  being  sof^  as  well  as  elastic ;  and  we  have  always  found  the  sleep  enjoyed  oo 
them  to  be  pecuharly  sound  and  restorative.  But  the  beds  made  of  beech 
leaves  are  realiy  no  whit  behind  them  in  these  qualities,  whilst  the  fragrant 
smell  of  ^een  tea,  which  the  leaves  retain,  is  most  gratifying.  The  objection 
to  them  is  the  slight  crackling  noise  which  the  leaves  occasion,  as  the  indivi- 
dual  turas  in  bed :  but  this  is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  or,  if  so  in  any  d^^ree» 
it  is  an  inconvenience  which  is  much  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  thit 
most  luxuriant  couch."  (Laud.  Gilp./i.  p.  103.)  As  beech  leaves  are  very 
long  in  decaying,  they  are  valuable  in  gardening,  for  protecting  herbaceous 
plants  from  frost,  or  mulching  round  the  stems  of  lialf-hardy  trees  and 
shrubs. 

77ie  Catkim  of  tke  male  Flowen^  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  trec, 
are,  at  Claremont  in  Surrey,  and  some  other  places  where  the  tree  abounds, 
pathered  by  gardeners,  dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  loft  for  packing  fraitin,  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  They  are  also  used  for  stuffing  pillow-cases, 
cushions,  &c. 

The  FruUy  the  nut  of  which  is  called  beech  mast  in  Endand,  and  laftane  in 
France,  has  a  taste  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  the  na2el  nut.  It  forms 
an  excellent  food  for  swine ;  but  the  flesh  of  those  that  have  been  fattened  on 
it  does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  of  swine  which  have  been  fed  on  acorns.  Tbe 
fat,  also,is  morc  oily,  and,  when  boiled,  is  apt  to  waste  in  the  pot.  Be»;h  mast 
is  much  sought  after  by  wild  animals,  particularly  by  badgers,  which  it  fattens 
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in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  and  by  squirrels  and  dormice,  which  last, 
Evelyn  says,  **  harbouring  in  the  hoUow  trees,  grow  so  fat,  that,  in  some 
countries  abroad,  they  take  infinite  numbers  of  them,  I  suppose  to  eat.  What 
relief  they  give  to  thrushesy  blackbirds,  fieldfares,  and  other  birds,  every  body 
knows.'*  {HwU,  EveL,  i,  p.  137.)  It  is  said  greatly  to  improve  the  fiavour 
of  wild  pigeons.  In  France,  beech  mast  is  much  eaten  by  pheasants  and 
partridges ;  and  turkeys  and  other  kinds  of  poultry  are  fieittened  by  it  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  6ritain,  the  only  use,  at  present,  made  of  thb  mast  is 
by  tuming  swine,  deer,  and  poultry,  into  beech  woods,  to  pick  it  up  ;  but,  in 
France,  it  forms  a  most  important  article  of  domestic  consumption,  for 
making  oil.  Beech  oil  is  considered  not  only  excellent  for  buming  in  lamps» 
but  al^  for  cooking,  and  especially  for  firying  fish.  The  French  cooks  put  a 
crust  of  bread  into  the  pan  with  the  oil,  ^hich  they  take  out  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently  hot  to  put  in  the  fish.  The  oii  firies  a  fine  brown;  and,  if  it  bums,  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  smelJ,  like  that  of  other  oils.  The  forests  of  Eu 
and  of  Cr^cy,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamely  have  yielded,  in  a  single  season,  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  mast ; 
and  Michaux  adds  that,  in  1779,  the  forests  of  Compi^e  near  Vertierie, 
department  of  the  Somme,  affbrded  oil  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
district  for  more  than  haif  a  century.  In  some  parts  ot  France,  the  nuts  are 
roested,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Mode  ofmaking  Beech  OU,  When  required  for  the  table,  this  oil  is  pre- 
^ed  with  great  care,  and  is  thought  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ouve. 
The  nuts  are  first  deared  fi^om  their  shells  by  shaking  them  in  sieves,  and 
then  winnowinc  them  :  they  are  next  spread  out  to  dry  in  some  airjr  place,  as 
the  least  mouldiness  or  appearance  of  germination  in  the  nut  wiil  spoil  it. 
The  best  time  for  extracting  the  oil  is  l^tween  December  and  March.  The 
uuts  are  separated  fix>m  their  outer  brown  skin  bv  heating  in  an  oven,  or 
before  the  fire,  and  then  mbbing  them  with  the  hands ;  or  by  sliffhtly  bmising 
them  in  a  mill,  and  then  winnowing  them.  If  labour  is  cheap,  they  may  also 
be  deprived  of  their  inner  skin,  a  very  thin  peilicle,  which  is  very  acrid.  When 
blanched,  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  reduced  into  a  paste  by  iH>und- 
ing  them  in  a  mortar,  or  by  grinding  them  in  a  mill  made  on  the  pnndple  of 
a  coffee-mill.  In  dther  case,  the  unplements  employed  must  be  penectl^ 
clean,  as  the  least  particle  of  randd  oil  wiU  spoil  the  whole.  Hot  water  is 
not  suffident  to  ciean  them,  but  alkaUpe  ashes  must  be  employed ;  aflerwhich 
they  must  be  rinsed  several  times  with  pure  water.  When  the  nuts  are  reduced 
to  a  paste,  a  little  water  is  put  to  them,  which  may  be  dther  cold  or  warro, 
according  to  the  quatity  of  tne  oil  required;  and  they  are  then  put  into  per- 
fectly  clean  Unen  or  hair  cloths,  and  pressed  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  becoming  clogged.  When  a  very  fine  oil  is  wanted,  cold  water  is  used, 
and  a  low  temperature ;  but,  where  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity» 
warm  water  is  used,  and  the  press  is  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature. 
After  the  first  pressing,  the  mass,  or  tourteau,  as  it  is  caUed  in  France,  is 
agfun  bruised,  and,  more  water  being  added,  it  is  again  pressed.  The  oU  pro- 
duced  by  the  process  of  warm  extraction  is  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  nuts :  this  oU  is  rendered  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  quality  to  tnat  of 
the  olive,  by  puttingit  into  casks,  or  unglazed  earthen  vessels,  and  pfacing  them 
in  a  cool  celtar.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  oU  is  examin^  and 
drawn  off  into  fi^esh  casks  or  vessels,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity  of  muci- 
lage  at  the  bottom.  This  process  is  repeatc^  three  times  during  the  first  year; 
after  which  the  oU  is  put  into  Florence  oU  flasks,  and  buried  in  sand  in  a 
cdlar.  The  flasks  shouid  be  always  kept  upright,  and  the  oU  drawn  off  fi^ra 
the  mucilage  which  it  wiil  deposit  mto  tresh  flt^ks  every  year.  Thus  treated, 
it  wiU  keep  10  years,  and  improves  by  keepine,  at  least  during  the  first  5  or 
6  years ;  beech  oil,  about  6  years  old  being  recKoned  the  best.  The  tourteaux, 
or  remains  of  the  nuts,  fi-om  which  the  best  oil  has  been  extracted,  are  given 
to  swine,  cows,  and  poultry,  which  fatten  rapidly  on  them.  A  coarser  oil,  for 
buraing,  is  made  by  grinding  the  mast  without  taking  off^  the  shelis ;  and  the 
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Umrteaux  firom  this  oil,  whicfa  are  too  hard  and  hiuky  to  be  eaten»  are  used 
for  making  torches;  and  hence  the  name  of  Umrteau,  whidi  is  generalljf 
tmplied  to  a  torch,  or  link,  in  France.  In  those  districts  of  Engbmd  nHiere 
tne  beech  tree  abounds  in  natural  forests»  it  mighty  perhaps»  be  worth  while 
to  make  beech  oil  for  private  use,  botb  as  a  su&titute  for  olire  oil,  and  for 
lamp  oil.  By  steeping  the  mast  m  water  for  seyeral  hours»  and  afterwards 
kiln-dryin^  them,  faoth  the  outer  husk  and  inner  skin  would  probably  be  easily 
removed  m  a  common  flour-mill,  or  in  some  coarse  portable  mill ;  and  tbe 
kemels  might  be  ground  in  a  finer  miii  prenously  to  expressing  the  oil  from 
them.  To  preyent  disappointment,  howeyer»  as  to  the  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced,  it  must  be  recoliected  that  the  summers  of  Ensland  are  less  &younible 
to  the  oleaginous  secretions  of  plants  than  those  of  l^imce. 

For  utefid  PkuUationt,  the  beech  is  not  highly  prized ;  the  tree  not  benog  of 
much  value  when  young,  not  forming  a  permanent  coppice-wood,  and  the 
bark  being  of  iittle  yalue.  Beech  of  smali  size,  or  of  short  and  crooked  stero, 
Mathew  observeSy  is  the  least  yaluable  of  all  timber.  On  dry  chalky  soils»  it 
may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree ;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  a 
straight  clean  trunk  is  wanted,  the  plants  require  to  be  drawn  up»  either  by 
other  trees  of  their  own  species,  or  by  trees  of  a  diflferent  spedes,  whidi 
advance  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of  growth ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sweet 
chestnut.  The  beech,  howeyer^  succeeds  best  in  piantations  by  itself ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  membranaceous-leayed  tree  which,  in  a  wild  state  in 
forests,  is  found  so  little  intermixed  wtth  other  spedes.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
worst  of  ali  trees  for  hedgerows,  not  only  ii^juring  the  fence  and  the  acyoining 
crops  by  the  density  of  its  shade;  but  its  trunk,  when  grown  in  this  situation, 
being  ndther  long,  clean»  nor  straight,  is  of  little  yalue  except  for  (ud. 
Another  disadyantage  attending  the  bec^h,  in  hedgerows,  is,  that  it  does  not 
resist  the  sea  breeze ;  though,  afbsr  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  l>eech  tree,  like 
most  others  in  which  the  head  has  grown  all  to  one  dde,  has  the  power  of 
throwinji  out  branches  on  the  opposite  side ;  as  has  been  bcautifully  ilfustrated 
by  Mr.  Dayis  of  Portway»  in  the  G€trdener*i  Magazine,  yol.  iii.  p.  256.;  and 
the  rationale  of  the  process  will  be  found  geneiilised  inour  Encyclop€edia<^ 
ArboricuUure.  In  Normandy»  Bosc  informs  us,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
plant  the  beech  round  yillages»  in  order  to  shdter  them  firom  storma;  the 
tree,  from  the  upright  tendency  of  its  branches,  affording  less  leyerage  to  the 
wind,  and,  by  the  bulk  and  compactness  of  its  head,  opposing  a  greater  body 
to  its  progress,  and  thus  [H^oducmg  more  shdter. 

As  Underrrowthy  the  beech  is  not  of  long  duradon,  sddom  pushing  firom 
the  stools  aner  40  or  50  years ;  owing,  as  it  is  suppos^,  to  the  extreme  hard» 
ness  which  the  bark  acquires  during  that  period.  Even  to  preserye  a  beech 
coppice  in  yigour  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  more  fre» 
quently  than  in  the  oase  of  aimost  any  other  tree.  In  Buckingfaamahire» 
which  is  almost  the  only  county  in  Engiand  where  there  are  extensive  beech 
coppicesy  the^  are  cut  eyery  inxth  or  seventh  year,  and  the  wood  bumed  into 
charcoal,  which  is  sold  to  the  gunpowder  manufacturers.  In  Qermany,  M. 
Hartig  has  found  that  the  beech  does  not  push  nearly  so  well  fi^om  the  stool  in 
rich  as  in  poor  soil ;  which,  he  co^jectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
thiduiess  and  hardnesa  of  the  bark,  produc^  by  the  exuborance  of  sap,  which, 
as  it  were,  preyents  the  bud  formed  by  the  ^erm  from  penetrating  throueh  it ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  seed,  when  sown,  if  covered  by  a  lump  of  hard  soil, 
is  prevented  from  coming  up.  For  this  reason»  Hartig  recommends  beech 
coppices,  on  rich  soils,  to  be  cut  when  the  sap  is  in  motion ;  because  the  quan- 
tity  of  sap  being  diminished  by  the  loss  that  is  then  sustained,  the  stoolbecomes 
more  marly  in  the  situation  which  it  would  be  in  if  growing  in  a  poor  soiL 

For  Hedgerowt  for  Skelter,  and  especially  for  those  lofty  narrow  bedgea 
which  were  formerly  much  in  use  for  endosing  and  sheltepng  gardeos,  or- 
chards,  and  small  fidds  for  affbrding  early  grass,  the  beech  has  no  equal 
among  dedduous  trees;  for,  as  Boutcher  observes,  by  retaining  its  withered 
leaves  ali  the  winter^  it  afibrds  the  same  protection  as  an  evergreen.    A  beedi 
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hedge  may  be  trained  to  a  great  height  (eren  30  (t  or  40  fu)»  and  still  be  kept 
quite  narrow  at  the  base,  like  the  homb^ni :  but  beech  is  greatly  superior  to  tne 
hombeam»  in  the  richer  colour  of  its  foliage.  In  Belgiumy  particularly  in  the 
yillage  of  St.  Nicholas,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  very  close  and  JiandscMDe 
hedjges  are  made  with  young  beech  trees,  planted  7  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  wiih 
their  heads  incUning  in  opposite  directionsy  at  an  ahgle  of  45°,  so  as  to  cross 
one  another  at  right  an^les,  aqd  thus  form  a  wall  of  trelliswork,  the  open 

Ejres  of  which  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  on  the  side.  During  the  first  vear,  tbe 
ts  are  bound  together  with  osiers  at  the  points  of  intersection,  where  the^ 
\y  become  grafted,  and  ^w  together.  Dr,  Neill  found  a  hedge  of  this 
sort  5  ft  high,  between  ConQ  and  Il&chlin,  in  1817.  (See  Joum  .Hort.  Tour,, 
p.  270.) 

At  an  omaoienial  TVee  for  the  park  and  the  lawn,  especially  near  the  man* 
aon,  the  beech  has  many  important  adyantages.  Though  its  head  is  more 
compact  and  lumpish  tlian  that  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  or  the  ash»  yet  its  lower 
branches  hang  down  to  the  ground  in  more  pliant  and  gracefiil  forms  than 
those  of  any  of  these  trees.  The  points  of  these  branches  tura  up  with 
a  curve,  which,  thouffh  not  picturesque,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  will 
be  found  genendly  pleasing.  The  lebves  are  beautiful  in  every  period  of  their 
existence :  nothing  can  be  finer  tluui  their  transparent  ddicacy  when  expand- 
ing,  and  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  In  summer»  their  snK>oth  texture,  and 
their  deep  yet  lively  green,  are  highly  gratifying  to  the  eye ;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  umber  tint,  when  they  hang  on  the  trees  during  the  winter  season»  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  deep  and  solemn  ereen  of  pines  and  firs,  has  a  rich,  striking, 
and  most  agreeable  efiect  in  landscape.  Hence  a  few  beech  trees  are  very 
desirable  on  the  margin  of  pine  and  fir  woods,  or  among  evergreens  generallv; 
more  espedally  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  good  and  moist;  under  which  cur- 
cumstances  alone  wili  full-grown  beech  trees  retain  their  leaves  during  the 
winter.  So  desirable  is  the  efiect  produced  by  the  beech  with  its  leaves  on 
in  the  winter  season,  that  when  the  trees,  from  age  or  any  other  cause,  drop 
their  leaves  in  autumn,  we  wouid  recommend  the  subsdtutine  of  young  trees, 
which  seldom  fidl  to  retain  their  leaves  duriuff  winter,  tiU  they  approach 
towards  a  timber  size.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  individual  beeches 
are  much  more  apt  to  retain  their  leaves  through  winter  than  others ;  for 
which  reason  a  sufficient  number  of  young  trees  ought  to  be  planted,  to  allow 
of  the  roodng  out  of  those  which  do  not  answer  Uie  end  m  view.  Beech 
trees  under  30  or  40  years'  growth,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  push  up 
again;  and  the  leaves  on  the  shoots  so  produced  seldom  £il  to  remain  on 
dfuring  the  winter.  Low  growths  of  this  sort  wiU,  in  many  cases,  produce  the 
desird  efiect  as  weU  as  trees ;  a  circumstance  wbich  may  afibrd  a  useful  bint 
to  the  possessors  of  grounds  of  limited  extent. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten,  either  by  insects  or  by 
cattle,  tluui  those  of  ahnost  any  other  tree.  The  first  circumstanoe  renders 
the  beech  very  desirable  for  situations  near  the  eye,  and  fbr  avenues  aEid 
hedges;  and  the  second  renders  it  one  of  the  best  park  trees,  since  its 
brai^es,  though  they  are  injured  by  cattle,  are  far  less  so  than  those  of  the 
oak  and  the  elm.  Two  other  circumstances  which  render  this  an  excellent 
park  tree  are,  the  food  which  its  mast  afibrds  to  deer  and  souirrels,  to  pea- 
cocks  and  other  oroamental  poultr^,  and  to  pigeons,  thrusnesy  blackbu^ds» 
and  other  birds.  The  density  of  its  head  m^es  it  an  excellent  nightly 
shelter  for  singing  birds.  The  smoothness  and  Ught  colour  of  the  bark,  and 
the  drcumstance  of  the  Uiink  being  clothed  with  branches  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ground»  render  it  a  desirable  tree  to  place  a  seat  under ; 
the  eye  feeling  £e  light  colour  of  tbe  smooth  bark  to  be  more  enlivenii^ 
than  the  dark  rough-furrowed  bark  of  the  oak  or  Bnglish  eim,  the  dark 
smooth  gloomy  bark  of  the  Scotch  elm,  the  Uchen-covered  hoary  bark  of 
the  ash,  or  the  reddish  brown,  cracked,  and  scaly  bark  x>f  the  Scotch  pine. 
The  only  tree  which  can  be  compared  to  the  beech,  as  one  to  sit  uncter,  is  the 
plataiuis ;  but  tbe  shade  of  this  last  tree  b  much  less  dense.    The  ancients 
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supposed  the  sbade  of  the  beech  to  be  as  wholesome,  as  that  of  the  walnut 
was  the  reverse. 

The  purple  .beech,  and  the  other  varieties,  are  trees  of  singukurity»  which 
produce  a  striking  eflect  when  judiciously  introduced  among  other  sceoes 
composed  of  foreign  trees,  and  mark  in  an  especial  manner,  wherever  they  are 
seen,  the  hand  of  art  and  refinement. 

For  the  pictureique  ProperHet  ofthe  Beech,  we  shall  resort  to  otir  nsual  au- 
thority,GHipin.  ** After  timber  trees,"  this  author  observes,  ^  the  beecb  d^serres 
our  notice.  Some,  indeed,  rank  the  beech  among  dmber  trees;  but,  I  beUeve, 
in  general  it  does  not  find  that  respect,  as  its  wood  is  of  a  soft  sponsf  natuiey 
sappy,  and  alluring  to  the  worm.  In  point  of  pictuiesque  beauty,  i  am  noc 
incuned  to  rank  tbe  beech  much  higher  than  in  point  of  utility.  Its  skeletoo, 
compared  with  that  of  the  trees  we  have  just  examined,  is  very  deficient.  Its 
trunic,  we  allow,  is  often  highly  picturesque.  It  is  studded  with  bold  knoba 
and  projecdons,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  irregular  flutin^  about  it,  whicli 
18  very  characteristic.  It  has  another  peculiarity,  also,  which  is  sometinies 
pleasing, — that  of  a  number  of  stems  arising  fit>m  the  root.  The  bark,  too^ 
wears  often  a  pieasing  hue.  It  is  naturally  of  a  dingy  olive ;  but  it  ts  always 
overspread,  in  patches,  with  a  variety  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which  are  com» 
monly  of  a  lighter  tint  in  the  upper  parts,  and  of  a  deep  vdvet  green  towards 
the  root.  Its  smoothness,  also,  contrasts  agreeably  with  those  rou^her  appen- 
dages.  No  bark  tempts  the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  ot  hts 
mistress^s  name.  It  conveys  a  happy  emblem: — 'Crescent  iliae;  creacetis 
amores.'  In  a  chequered  ^ove»  we  sotnetimes  see  very  beautifiil  effects  pro- 
duced  by  the  briliiant  sparkling  lights  wliich  are  caught  by  tiie  stems  of  beecoes : 
but,  having  praised  the  trunk,  we  can  praise  no  other  part  of  the  skdeton. 
The  branches  are  fimtastically  wreathed,  and  disproportionedy  twining  awk* 
wardly  among  each  other,  and  runnin^  often  into  long  unvaried  lines»  without 
any  of  tliat  strength  and  firmness  which  we  admire  in  the  oak»  or  of  tliat  easy 
simplidty  which  pleases  us  in  the  ash :  in  short,  we  rarely  see  a  beech  weil 
ramifiedL  In  fixll  leaf,  it  is  equaiiy  unpleasing :  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
overgrown  bush.  Virgil,  indeed,  was  r^t  in  choosing  the  beech  for  its  shade : 
no  tree  forms  so  complete  a  roof.  ff  you  wish  either  for  shade  or  shelter, 
vou  will  find  it  best '  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagL'  This  bushiness  gtves  a  great 
heaviness  to  the  tree,  which  is  always  a  deformity.  What  ligfatness  it  has 
diwusts.  You  will  sometimes  see  a  iight  branch  issuing  firom  a  heavy  mass ; 
and,  though  such  pendent  branches  are  often  beautiful  in  themselves,  tliey  are 
seldom  in  harmony  with  the  tree.  They  distinguish,  however,  its  character» 
which  will  be  seen  best  by  comparin^  it  with  the  elm.  The  eim  fonns  a 
rounder,  the  beech  a  more  pointed,  fohage ;  but  the  former  is  always  in  bar- 
mony  with  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  we  see  in  beeches  of  happy  com- 
position  the  foliage  falling  in  large  fiocks,  or  layers,  el^gantly  detennined; 
between  which  the  shadows  have  a  very  fordbie  efi^Mit,  especially  when  the 
tree  is  strongly  illumined.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  massy,  full-grown, 
luxuriant  b^h  is  rather  a  displeasing  tree.  It  is  made  up  of  littlenesses, 
seldom  exhibiting  those  tufted  cups,  or  nollow  dark  recesses,  which  disport  in 
the  several  grand  branches  of  the  beautiful  kind  of  trees.  Contrary  to  the 
general  nature  of  trees,  the  beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its  juvenile  state,  as  it 
has  not  yet  acquired  that  heaviness  which  is  its  most  faulty  distinction.  A 
light,  airy,  young  beech,  with  its  spiry  branches  hanging,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed  them,  in  easy  forms,  is  often  beautiful.  I  have  seen,  also,  the  fiirest 
beech,  in  a  drv  hungry  soU,  preserve  the  lightness  of  youth  in  tiie  maturity  of 
age.  After  all,  however,  we  mean  not  to  repudiate  even  the  heavy  luxunant 
beech  in  picturesque  composition.  It  has  sometimes  its  beauty,  and  oftener 
its  use.  In  distance,  it  preserves  the  dq>th  of  the  forest;  and  even  on  the 
spot,  in  contrast,  it  is  frequently  a  choice  accompaniment  We  call  a  fbrest 
deep  when  we  cannot  see  Uirough  it ;  so  tliat,  at  a  distance,  a  thin  wood  of 
beeches  will  have  the  efiect  of  a  laige  one.  In  the  oomer  of  a  landscape^ 
when  we  want  a  Uiick  heavy  tree,  or  a  part  of  one  at  least,  which  is  often 
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iieeessary,  notimig  answers  oar  (Hirpose  like  the  beech.  But,  at  present,  we 
are  not  considering  the  beech  in  composition,  bnt  only  as  an  individual ;  and 
io  this  light  it  is  in  which  we  cbiefly  conceive  it  ai  an  object  of  dinpprobation. 

**  Weshould  not  conchide  pur  remarigi  on  the  beech  without  mentioning  its 
autmnnal  hues.  In  tbis  respect  it  is  often  beautiful.  Sometiraes  it  is  dresaed 
in  modest  brown,  but  generally  in  glowing  orange ;  aad  in  both  dresses  its 
harmony  with  the  grore  is  pleasing.  About  the  end  of  Septembery  when  die 
kaf  begms  to  cbange,  it  raakes  a  happy  contrast  witb  the  oak,  whose  foliage 
is  yet  yerdant.  Soroe  of  the  finest  oppositions  of  tint  which»  perhaps,  the 
forest  can  fbmish  arise  from  the  union  of  oak  and  beech.  We  often  see  a 
wonderfulefTeot  firom  this  combination :  and  yet,  accommodating  as  its  leaf  is 
in  landscape,  on  handling,  it  feels  as  if  it  were  fatMicated  with  metallic  rigour. 
Tn  its  automnai  state,  it  almost  crackles : — *  Leni  crepitabat  bractea  yento." 
For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  as  its  rifiour  ^yes  it  an  elastic  quality,  the  comroon 
peopie  in  France  and  Switzerland  use  it  for  their  beds.  I  haye  dwelt  the 
Jonger  on  the  beecfa,  as,  notwitfastanding  my  seyerity,  it  is  a  tree  of  picturesque 
fiune ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to  condemn  it  without  giving  my  reasons.  It  has 
acmnred  its  repntation,  I  suppose,  cfaiefly  from  its  luiyinff  apeculiar  character ; 
and  this,  with  all  its  defects,  it  certainly  has.  I  may  ackl  also,  that,  if  objects 
recerre  merit  from  their  associated,  as  well  as  firom  their  intrinsic,  qualides,  thc 
dry  soil  and  salubrious  air  in  which  the  beech  generally  flourishes,  giye  it  a 
kigh  degree  of  estimation."  (GUp.  For.  Scen.,  yol.  i.  p.  50.) 

**  Thespray  of  the  beech,"  CKlpin  continues,  **  obseryes  the  same  kind  of  alter* 
nacy  iw  that  of  the  elm ;  but  it      ^^^      >^^  jq^o 

shoots  in  angles  stiil  moreacute      ^^^      ^^.  *o«» 

(JSg.  1879.^;  thedistancebetween 
each  twig  is  wider ;  and  it  forms 
a  kind  of  zigzag  course.  We 
esteem  the  be^h  also,  in  soroe  de- 
gree,  a  pendent  tree,  as  well  as  the  ash ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
them.  The  ash  is  a  light  airy  tree,  and  its  spray  hangs  in  loose  elegant  fo- 
liage;  but  the  hangii^  spray  of  the  beech  (Jig.  1880.),  in  old  trees  especially, 

is  often  twisted,   and  intermingled  " 

disagreeably ;  and  has  a  perplexed 
matted  appearance.  Tbe  whole 
tree  giyes  us  something  of  the  idea  S^ 
of  an  entangled  head  ^bushy  hair, 
from  which,  here  and  there,  hangs  a 
cKsorderly  lock ;  while  the  spray  of 
the  ash,  like  hab  neither  neglected 

nof  finically  nice,  hasnothing  squa-  ^^"^  1880 

lid  in  it,  and  vet  hanp  m  loose  and  easy  curis."  (Ibid.,  p.  1 14.)  If  an  ordi- 
nary  old  beech  itee  glves  the  idea  of  an  entangled  head  of  hair,  the  inoscu- 
lated  beech  at  Westbury  (/%*.  1881.  and  1884.),  may  be  compared  to  a 
bcad  of  hair  afiected  with  the  plica  polonica. 

-  On  Gilpin's  obseryations  on  the  beech,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  justly  observes 
that  they  afford  **  oneof  the  instances  in  which  the  author*s  love  for  the  art 
<»f  representing  the  objects  of  nature  with  the  pencil,  and  his  associations  with 
the  pleasures  of  that  art,  have  very  much  led  him  astray.  We  are  disposed  to 
go  along  with  hira  in  a  great  measure,  so  far  as  we,  like  him,  draw  our  asso- 
dations  with  this  tree  from  the  same  source.  But  we  conceive  we  have  much 
Ihe  advantage  of  him,  in  being  able  to  induke  in  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
con^»pl*tion  of  a  noble  b^ch  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  of 
God*s  tair  creation.  Some  of  the  very  circumstances  wbich  render  it  un» 
I^eturesoue,  or,  in  other  words,  which  render  it  an  unmanageable  subject  of 
•rt,  highty  eontribute  to  render  it  beautifnl.  The  glazed  surfece  of  the  leaf, 
whichbrightly  reflects  the  sun*s  rays,  and  the  genUe  emotions  of  light,  if  we 
may  venture  so  to  express  onrselves,  which  sometimes  steal  over  the  surface 
of  itr  foliage  wHb  tfae  breathing  of  the  bahny  breeze,  although  difficult,  or 
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mther  almost  iinpo889)le,  to  be  represented  by  the  artiBt,  are  icddents  whidi 
are  prdductive  of  very  pleaang  ideas  in  the  nund  of  tke  fedidg  obeerver  ai 
nature.  *  Thev  make  spreadin^  trees  and  noUe  shiideB,'  iayg  old  Evdyii, 
*  with  their  weil^iimished  and  ^tteiing  kares»  bcuig  aet  ai  40  ft  diatmce. 
But  they  grow  tatter,  and  more  upright,  in  the  fbreata^  whiere  I  have  behdd 
them»  at  B  ft  aod  lOft^  dioot  into  Very  loig  polea;  but  neither  ao  apt  ibr 
timber  tior  fiieU  In  tbe  Valle^  where  they  Btand  neareat  in  conioit,diey  w91 
grow  to  a  stupe&doua  procenty»  though  the  «oil  be  stony  and  Tcry  bamn  | 
alao  upon  the  declivitieB^  Mcb^  and  tops  of  hiUi/  We  readember  to  bave  been 
Buch  ^ti6ed  with  the  eBect  of  this  tree»  where  aU  other  treda  were  diaent : 
itwasmltaly^on  thevery  Bummitof  tlieyakmibroBaiiApen&ine»  Duringour 
promsB  through  tbe  Bcorchinff  plainB  of  Ital^  (tiajr,  we  may  aafely  aay,  after 
biddiqg  adieu  tb  Bnirland),  we  nad  aeen  nothmg  to  reBcinble  the  green  Bward 
of  a  Britiah  lawn.  What  was  our  acreeable  BurpriBevthen^  when»  on  ememng 
from  the  upper  boundlury  of  thoae  toreBta  of  cfaeBtnat  and  odier  treai  which 
there  oorer  tlie  decUvitieB  of  the  mountainB,  we  entered  at  laat  on  a  beaiirifiil 
aloping  aad  undulating  lawn,  composed  of  ahaTen  turf  of  the  ticheat  poeaible 
Teftiure^  erery  where  Burrounded  by  fine  ^reading  btechiB^  funniiig  uito  the 
open  groimd  in  iit^gular  promoatories,  and  recMiog  in  bikyi^ili  which  the 
Telvet  Burfaceoftfaepasture  Btolecf^uayy  infeo  thecoolahadel  The  i^ole 
was  like  a  aeene  of  macic*  It  waa like a  perfect  and  well-kept Eagliah  park; 
and  this  produced  bT  the  enchanting  hand  of  Aoture^  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  We  selected  the  most  pleasmg  apot  we  coidd  find  on  the  Tery 
top ;  and  there,  under  the  umbrageous  coTcr  of  one  of  Ihe  ktfgest  treea»  we  eat 
our  well-eamed  meal,  where  the  boundless  proapect  ga^e  to  Our  wondering 
and  delighted  eyes,  the  Tiew  of  the  waters  of  tne  Med&terraneaa  on  the  oiie  side, 
and  those  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  We  mnst  confess»  that  we  hafe 
hardly  CTer  seen  a  beech  tree  smce,  without  ita  bringinff  to  our  recoUectk» 
the  eigoyments  of  that  most  celestial  day;  and  tbe  reader  wiU  easi^  be  abla 
to  trace  the  combination  of  pleasing  assodatioiis  wfaich  made  it  so."  (Laa- 
der^t  GUpmy  toL  i.  p.  lOK) 

S(ril  and  SUuaHon,  The  beech  wiU  grow  on  dry  soilsy  includjiig  sand,  |raTal, 
aAd  chaUcy  more  fireely  than  most  other  treee;  though  it  m  fiMnd  m  die 
greatest  oerfection  in  sandv  calcareous  ioam  or  in  fiesh  saedy  loam  on  ckiy  or 
rock.  On  both  sandy  and  clayeT  soils,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  tree  of  graat 
magnitude,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Deech  at  Knowlc^  ia  Kenty  which  grows  ia 
pure  sand,  and  which  is  105  ft.  high,  with  a  head  123  ft.  m  dJameter;  and  tha 
aTcnues  at  Panmure,  in  Forfimriiire,  on  clayey  loara»  wkere,  Mr.  Sang  inforaM 
us,  there  are  spedmens  90  ft.  hieh,  with  ciear  trunks  of  upwards  fo(  SOfL 
Amoi^  rocks,  crags,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  aoil  to  oe  sean»  and  in 
low  situations  by  the  banks  of  streams,  Sang  infonns  us  that  the  beech  wiU 
grow  to  a  Tast  aad  Tcry  uncommon  size.  It  wiU  thriTe  ia  devated  situatioiiB^ 
but  is  not  found  at  so  great  a  hei^t  as  the  sycamore,  or  evea  the  oak.  (Sea 
Geographyy  S^c^  p.  1955.) 


,     «  ^  the 

months  of  October  and  NoTember;  aad  this  process  may  be  acoelerated 
by  shaking  the  tree.  The  nuts  may  then  be  gatfaered  iks  and  dried  ia  tfae 
sun»  or  in  an  airy  shed  or  loft;  after  whichy  they  mi^  be  mixed  with  saad 
that  is  perfectly  dryy  at  the  rate  of  three  busbds  of  sand  to  ona  of  auwt. 
French  authors  direct  that  tbe  sand  in  wkieh  the  mast  is  kept  should  be 
slightly  watered  once  a  month;  which  shows  in  a  itriku^  manner  the  (tif- 
ference  as  to  dryness  between  the  cUmate  of  France  and  that  of  En^uid. 
By  some,  the  mast  is  spread  in  a  thin  stratum  on  «  loft  floor»  witfaoat  aa(y 
sand ;  where  it  remains.  bdng  occaskmally  turaed  orer,  v^  thc  ibllowkig 
ipring,  and  being  coTered  with  strow  to  exchide  the  frost.  The  BMst  oniy 
retains  its  vital  properties  for  one  year ;  and,  therefore»  it  must  be  sown»  at  tba 
latest»  during  the  toUowing  spriBg.    The  oommon  time  is  firQm  the  Y~~ — ^ — 
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oi  Mgrch  tUI  the  b^Diiiiig  af  April.  Autumj)  might  be  adopted  for  aowiiigy 
were  it  not  tbat  the  nuts  are  greediiy  sought  after,  through  the  winter,  by  mic& 
and  other  vermin.  One  bushel  of  seed»  according  to  fiditchell,  weighs  34  Ib, 
unheaped,  and  contains  58,656  seeds.  From  1)  bushel  of  seeds,  the  produee 
•f  tbe  year  1786,  kept  ip  sand  till  the  foliowing  spring,  not  less  than  150,000 
plants  were  raiaed,  aod  phuited  on  the  MuirUmd  Hills,  at  Pillom,  Stafford^ 
•hire,  by  J.  HaUiday,  Esq.,  who  received  a  gold  medal  for  so  doing.  (lyans^ 
^,  Arti^  voL  X.,  for  1792,  p,  18.)  The  soil  in  wbich  the  nuts  are  sown 
ought  always  to  be  light,  and  more  or  less  rich»aa  tbe  plants  are  rather  tender 
wl^n  young.  Tb^  mav  ^ther  be  sown  in  beds,  or  in  drills,  with  the  usual 
covering  of  soU,  beuig  about  1  in«  The  seeds  should  not  Ue  nearer  to  one 
another,  when  sown,  than  1  in.  Mast,  sown  in  the  autumn,  wiU  come  up 
in  AprU ;  and  that  sown  in  spHng,  seldom  later  than  the  beginnlng  of  May, 
Boutcher  sows  in  the  beginning  of  Marcb,  in  tbin  shallow  drills,  about  1  (t.  6  int 
asunder ;  watering,  if  tbe  season  is  dry,  frequently,  but  moderatdy,  firom  tho 
planta  begtnning  to  fmpear  above  ground,  tiU  the  middle  of  August ;  whieh,  he 
says,  greatly  forwards  their  growth.  '*  In  March,  n«U  season,  with  a  apade 
made  very  sluup  for  the  purpose,  undermine  the  roots  as  they  stand  in  the 
driUs,  and  cut  them  over  between  4  in,  or  5  in.  under  g^ound.  The  foUowiQg 
autumn  or  spring,  you  may  either  raise  the  whole,  ot  give  them  another  cuir 
tiof;  below  grouod ;  when,  gently  raising  such  as  are  too  thick,  leave  the  ri^ 
mauder,  at  proper  distances,  to  stand  another  season.  Tliis  manner  of  cutting 
the  roots  oexterously  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sante  effect  as  trans- 
planting."  (7>tMi/itf,&c.,  p.22.)  Ailertbe  plants  have  stood  12  yearB,or,if 
in  poor  soil,  3  years,  they  may  be  .traxisplanted  in  lines  3  h,  asunder,  and 
9  in^  or  10  in.  in  tl^  line.  A  great  error  in  treating  the  beech  tree  at  tbis  aoe» 
Bouteber  observes»  is  trimming  off  ali  its  side  branches,  and  plaoting  ooly  tbe 
bare  stem.  This,  he  lays,  is  doing  the  greatest  violance  to  tne  pbu^»  as  no 
tree  admits  of  bejoff  less  pruned  at  transplanting  thao  the  beech,  especially 
when  youogs  ti»e  plants  '^constantly  turning  hide-bound  and  stunted  wheo 
that  is  sevmly  done;"  therefore,  nothing  but ''  very  cross  Ui-placed  branches, 
aod  even  these  ^&ey  spariogly^  are  to  be  touched  at  this  time»"  After  th« 
plants  have  remained  in  thw  lioes  2  years,  they  are  to  be  removed  ioto 
Other  Uoes,3  ft.  6  io.  asuoder, and  at  1  f^  6  io.  apart  in  the  Une;  whence,  after 
renaaioiof  io  good  soU  3,  but  io  poor  laod  4,  years,  they  may  either  be 
removed  into  a  geoeral  plaotatioo,  woere  they  are  tp  reoiaio  permaoently,  or. 
if  tfaey  are  to  be  traosplapted  from  the  oursery  of  a  large  siae,  ithey  must 
lUMleigo  tlie  further  discipUoe  of  beiog  ooce,  twice,  or  thrice  transplaoted,  liU 
at  last  they  staod  10  ft.  aaunder  every  way.  During  tbe  wbole  or  this  treat- 
ment,  they  must  searcely  receive  any  pruning,  except  in  tlie  season  beforf 
ibial  removal.  At  their  lemoval  thev  must  not  be  pruoed  at  all;  but,  wheo 
ooce  establbhed,  they  may  be  pruoed  at  pleasure,  as  every  beech  hedge  aod 
beech  eopploe  shows.  Jn  respect  to  the  latter,  iodeiQd>  a  commoo  expresi- 
aion  tn  BuckijB|^mslure  is,  **  Cut  a  beecb,  and  have  a  beech.*' 

Fhud  Ctdture  hi  PUmtgiumt,.  The  beecb,  a^  being  transplaoted  where  it 
js  fioaUy  to  reniaio*  if  io  masses,  aod  the  plaots  not  above  3  ft.  or  4(t,  hi^h, 
jnay  be  cut  dowo  to  the  ground,  aod  the  l^diog  shoot  produeed  the  foUowiog 
irear  seLeoted,  aad  traioed  so  as  to  fonn  a  clear  stem.  It  has  beeo  fouod,  fropo 
exp^eoce,  tbat  trees  of  20  years'  or  30  years'  growth,  wheo  traosi^laoted,  suflfer 
fouch  by  pruoing  at  that  time,  and  canoot  haye  th^  heads  cut  in,  like  the  oak» 
fthe  elm,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  deciduous  membrana€Cous4eaved 
trees,  wben  tbey  are  tnaasplanted  of  large  size.  They  roay,  however,  be  eut 
in  a  year  or  two  vears  before  removal,  and  wiU,  in  that  case,  transplant  witb 
A  jnudi  better  chance  of  success.  Where  a  beech  wood  is  to  be  formW 
on  o  light  poor  soU,  provided  the  sur&ce  admits  of  being  pulverised  by 
the  ploi^  iHui  harrow,  or  of  beipg  trepched,  it  may  be  sown  with  mast  iai 
driUs,  without  the  admixture  of  the  seeds  of  any  other  tree.  The  grouod  may 
be  cullivated,  for  two  or  three  years,  between  the  rows,  by  horse-noeiog ;  and 
the  piants  may  be  thinoed  out  the  second  year,  so  as  to  stand  at  6  ft.  apart  in 
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the  row.  If  the  rows  are  6  ft.  asonder»  the  plantation  wiU  fbmi  a  Tery  tnhable 
eoppicefor  cuttingeTery  seventhyear;  or,  if  every  tenth  pknt  be  permitted  to 
become  a  dmber  tree,  the  result  wiil  be  a  beech  wooa,  with  ample  apacfls 
between  the  trees  for  the  growth  of  coppice. 

FeUing  tke  Beech  /or  Thnber,  the  Mucceitianal  Trees,  4^.  As  fuU-grown 
trees  do  not  atole,  they  are  generaliy  taken  up  by  the  roots.  The  uBual  aeaaoa 
ia  winter;  though  some  Fr^ich  audiors  assert  that  the  English  pracdce  is  to 
feU  beecfa  treee  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  tbe  aap  is  in  full  motioii. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  beedi  woods  bave  been  succeeded  by  beech  wooda  firwi 
time  immemorial ;  the  mast  which  has  dropped  from  the  trees  apringine  up, 
and  suppljing  the  place  of  those  that  are  renM>ved.  In  artificial  culture,  now* 
erer,  a  difierent  natural  order  of  trees,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  niade  to 
tucceed  the  beech ;  though,  on  yery  tfain  soils  on  chalk,  it  wouid  be  difficolt,  if 
not  impossible,  to  name  a  tree  that  would  produce  an  equal  bulk  of  timber  in 
the  same  number  of  years,  independently  attogether  of  the  Talue  of  its  ttmber. 
It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  poplars,  beeches,  or  wiilows,  would  do  thb ;  nor 
will  any  of  the  pmes  or  firs  tnnye  where  the  subsoil  is  cbalk.  Where,  bow- 
ever,  the  soil  b  deeper  than  it  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  tfae  theory  of  a  succes- 
rion  of  a  timber  crop  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  carried  into  execution ; 
but  the  beech,  on  a  thin  suHace  of  y^getable  soil  on  chalk,  seems  to  be  an 
exception :  or,  perfaaps,  several  crops  may  be  taken  on  such  00^8,  and,  con- 
■equently,  seTeral  generations  elapse,  before  a  change  of  crop  is  required. 

AccidentSf  Dkeasei,  S^c,  The  full-erown  beech,  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
angle  which  the  branches  form  with  uie  trunk,  presents,  as  we  faave  abeady 
mentioned  (p*  1954.),  less  leTeraffe  to  tfae  wind  tfaan  tbe  branches  of  many 
other  trees,  and  is,  consequently,  uable  to  few  aoddents  fimn  storms.  Large 
detached  trees,  when  of  a  great  age,  are,  iike  aU  others  under  simibr  drcmiK 
•tances,  liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but,  in  general,  few  trees  are  seen  more 
perfect  in  thdr  form  than  tfae  beecfa.  It  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  unlets  we 
except  tfaat  tufled  appearance  named  Erineum  /ttfneum  Pm.,  Grev.  Crj/pt^t 
t.  250.,  whicfa  is  sometimes  found  on  tfae  leaves,  and  whicfa  some  botanists  con- 
■ido'  to  be  a  fungus ;  but  wfaicfa  tfae  Rer.  M.  J.  Berkeley  cottsiders  a  diseaae 
produced  bv  a  surorganisation  of  tfae  cellular  tissue.  Tfae  trunk  and  branchct 
of  tfae  beecn  are  subgect  to  nodosities,  seldom  above  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  dJameter, 
but  whicb  somedmea  are  much  fauger.  Tfaese  are  probably  originated  bv  tfae 
puncture  of  some  insect,  and  are  to  tfae  wood  of  the  beecfa  wliat  tfae  gaUs  of 
tfae  oak  are  to  tfae  leaves  of  tfaat  tree.  Tbe  brancfaes  firom  tfadr  number, 
proximity,  and  liability  to  cross  eacfa  otfaer,  may  occasionally  be  fbund  inos- 
culated ;  and  a  remarkable  example  of  tfais  occurs  in  a  wood  adled  Wett  Hay, 
between  Cliff  and  Stamford,  belon^ing  to  tfae  Marquess  of  Exeter.  We  are 
indebted,  for  a  knowledge  of  tfais  tree,  to  tfae  kindness  of  tfae  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley ;  and  to  Mrs.  Berkeley  for  tfae  very  beautifui  and  accurate  drawmgt 
from  wfaicfa  Jigs.  1881.  and  1884.  are  engraved.  Fig,  1881.  is  to  our  usual 
scale  for  fiill-grown  trees  of  1  in.  to  12ft.;  and  ^.  1884.  in  p.  1972.,wfaidi 
tfaows  aportion  of  tfae  trunk,  is  to  a  scale  of  2 fL  6 in.  to  l  in. 

Tfae  only  quadrupeds  tfaat  we  are  aware  of,  tfaat  do  mucfa  ii^iury  to  tfae  beech, 
are  deer  and  cattle  pasturing  round  tfaem,  wbidi,  faowever,  as  before  obserrcd, 
crop  tbeir  brancfaes  mucfa  less  tfaan  tfae^  do  tfaose  of  most  otfaer  treet;  and 
tfae  squirrel,  which,  faowever,  is  most  iiyunous  to  young  beecfa  trees,  br  feeding 
on  tbe  inner  bark.  Tfaese  animals  appear  to  prefer  tfae  bark  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  as,  indeed,  do  rats,  mice,  and  most  animals  tfaat  gnaw  tfaroudi 
stems  of  voung  trees.  The  squirrel,  bowever,  wlien  preesed  for  food,  wul 
attack  both  tfae  beecfa  and  faombeam,  wfaen  tfae  trees  are  of  considerable  sise, 
ttripping  off  the  outer  bark  in  pieces  of  firom  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  lengtfa ;  and  thett 
feeoing  on  tfae  inna*  bark  and  the  Boh  wood.  It  faas  been  found  that  coating 
the  stems  of  trees  for  5 ft  or  6fl.  in  heigfat,  witfa  a  mixture  of  tar  and  greate^ 
will  deter  tfae  squirrels  from  attaddng  tfaem. 

Jnsects,  Comparativdy  few  insects  attack  the  beecfa,  and  tfaose  wfaicfa  do 
diiefly  bdong  to  ttie  order  Lepid^tera,  and  are  in  tfae  oaterpiOar  state.  Of  thete 
tfae  fbllowing  are  tfae  most  interesting  species  :  —  Stafjropus  fiigi  (tfae  lobeter), 
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Notod^nta  <fromed^u8,  Loph6pteryx  rameUaa,  Pet^ia  cassfDea,  E^ndromis 
▼ersicolor  (Glory  of  Kent  moth),  Aglaia  ta6 ;  all  belonging  to  the  Linnsan 
^ombvces.  Amongst  the  ^octikidse  are,  Orthdsia  st&bilis,  Afis^lia  april)na, 
Catocala  fir&xini ;  and,  amongst  the  Oeom^tridse,  Himera  penn^ria,  Epion^ 
▼espert&ria,  Lob6phora  hexapterata,  together  with  I>r^[>ana  ungufcula  and 
H^lophila  prasin&na.  One  of  tne  gali  flies,  aiso,  (  Cj^nips  f^)  attacks  the  leaves 
of  JP^nis  sylvto'ca,  forminff  ^is  upon  them ;  and  Psylla  flgi  Lmn,,  aiso,  feeds 
upon  theleavesyoccasional^msuch  numbers  as  to  cause  them  to  appe^  covered 
with  white  flakes  of  wool  or  cotton;  the  lanrse  and  pupse  being  clothed  with  a 
long  downy  secretion,  perfectly  white.  (Reaum.  Mem,^  tom.  iiL  pl.  26.  fig.  1 — 6.) 
7%tf  ¥(ingi  which  grow  upon  the  Beech,  m  Great  Briiamt  are  rather  nume- 
Fous,  and  tbe  following  list  of  them  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev. 
M.J.Berkeley:  — 

7^0«^  ^on  ihe  Bark,  Wood,  or 
fallen  Branchet,  are :  AgkncME  mucidus 
Schrad.ySyn,  A,  nitidus  Fl,  Dan,,  t. 
773.,  and  our^.  1893.;  A,  «alignus 
Pert,;  A,  mastruc^tus  Fr.,  syn.  A, 
^^  echin^tus  &mf.,  t.  99.,  and  our^. 

1883. ;  A,  leoninus  Schaff,,  t.  48.;  A,  phleb6phorus  Dihn,, 
Grev,,t,  173.,  and  our^.  1885.;  A,  adip6sus  Batsch,  a 
mott  splendid  species,  &e  pileus  of  which,  in  fine  speci- 
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mens,  bears  a  strong  reseinblance  to  a  well-grown  pine-apple; 
A.  bombyciniu  Schiefi,  t.  98.»  Ls  also  found  on  the  beech, 
thongh  this  species  is  most  freqiient,in 
England,  on  the  ash;  Dasdalea  gibb^ 
Pert,,  syn.  ^ol^tus  sinu^s  Sow,,  t.  4 
194.,  and  our  JSg.  1886.;    D.  latfssima  ^ 
PV.,  s^m.  i^oletufl  resupinlktus  Sow,,  t,  4 
424.;   Pol^porus  brumidis   Fr,,   flel- 
▼^lia    pfleus  S€haff.,X,  881.,  and  our 
fie.  1887.;  P.  gfgant^us  Fr,,  syn.  Bo- 
1885  letus  imbricitus  Sow.,  U  86.,  and  our  ^^ 

JSg.  1888.,  forming  masses  9  ft  or  3  f^  or  more,  across,  at  the  base  of  the 
trunks;  P.  cristi^tus  JPr. ;  P.  spiimeus  i^r.,  syn.  Poidtus  spikmeusiSbu;.,t.  211., 

and  P.  conchatus  Fr.  (whieh  last, 

jf^^^l^     though  found  «n  the  beeeh,  is  more 

^L     J9     common  on  thq  sallow).  iJ^dnum 

^\f[  coralldides  So&p,,  Sow.,  t.  259.,  and 

t;  our  Jig.  1889.,  is  one  of  the  most 

^  beautSiil    of  ^gi,    resembiing,  \ 

aecordiog  to  some  authors,  a  «ttliflower:  Jill^ 

^^dnum  Erinaceus,  ii  is  eseulent,    Phl^ia  me- 

rismoides  jFV.,  Grev.,  t.  280, ;    Po»i«a  rep4nda  *"^ 

WM.,  Grev^  t.  50.;  P.  inelistoma  Saw.,  t.  149.,  syn,  P.  Itro-ri^  Grev.y 

t.  S15w,  and  our^.  1890.;  P.aa^mala  Pm.,  P.  rugosa  Sow.,  t.  369.;  P. 

aurelia  Pert,,  Grev.,  t.  139.,  and  P.  aerugindsa  Pert. 

Qrev.^  t*  241.,  syn.  ^elv^la  aerue^dsa  Sow.,  t.  347. 

and  our  i^.  1901.    **  The  wood 

on  which  it  giows  is  almost  al- 

ways    stained   with    the   same 

green  colour  aa    the    fimgus." 

{Sow,t  1.  c.)  Crypt6mvces  yersi- 

color  JBefie.,  syn.     Scfctis  versi<* 

color  F)r, ;  Sclerdtiura  trunc6rum  isso 

To4e,  forming  a  nidus  to  Ag»  tuberdsus;  SphsB^ria 

W99  fragif6rmis  Pert.,  syn.  Stromatosphse^ria   Grev.,  t, 

136.,  Lycopjerdon  varioldsum  Sow.,  t.  271.,  and  our^.  1902.;    8.  cohssVens 

Pert. ;  S.  rufa  Pert,,  8.  d^Osta,  Hqffm^t  syn.  Stromatosphae^  de^sta  Grev,, 

tt.  324.,  and  our/uBf.  1903.;    8.  m&xima 
Sow,,  t.  336;  S.  cSscifdrmis  Htffim,,  syn. 
StromatosphsB^ria    discif^rmis   Grev,,  t. 
314.,  and   our  fia.  1894. ;    S.  depr^ssa 
Sow,,  t.  216. ;  8,  aspera  Fr.\  S.  angulata 
Fr.\    S>  turgida  Pert.%    S.  quatem^ta 
Pert,\  S.gyrSsa  Sckwem.,  syn.  8.  flilkens  ^^ 
Sow^  t.  423.;   6.  melogr&mma  Pers,; 
8.  trfstis  Tode;   8.  Pezii^  Tode,  Grev.,  t.  186.,  and  our  Jtg. 
1895.;  Peziza  hydr^^phora  Sow.,  t,  23.;  Hysterium  rugosum 
Fr.,  syn.  Op^apha  epiphega  E,  B,  t.  2282.,  and  our^.  1897. ;  Reticulkria 
m4xima  Fr.,  syq.  Lycop.  echiniformis  Sow.,  t.  400.  f.  1.     The  sporidia,  when 
^^^^^       subjected  to  considerable  heat  by  Dr. 
^^B^^^^    Wollaston, produced  a phospboric  glass. 
I^^^H|^  (£ii^./7.,voLv.pt.2.p.308.)  Stfibum 
4SSl^^^^^  turbmatum  Tode,  8.  vulgare  Tode,  and 
fi^KH^^V     our^.  1896.;   Cor/neum  macrosp6- 
V**^^^^^       rium  Berk. ;  Nsemdspora  crocea  Pert.; 

i^  Stilb6spora  astei^psp^rma  Pert, 

.  '^?  ^^ng^  on  the  I^avet  of  the  Beedk  are :  itfg&ricus  ca^ 

pillaris  Sckum.;  A,  setosus  Sow.,  t.  302.;  Peziza  epiph^Ua 

Pert.;  Sphae^ria  art6creas  TW^;  Crat^rium  leucocephalum 

Ditm.,  Grev.,  t.  65.,  and  our^.  1898. 
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The  FitHgi  growing  on  Beeeh  Ma$t 
are :  >f g^cus  balaninus  Berk, ;  Pesisa 
frucdgena  BuU.,  Sow.^  t.  117.  and  our 
fg.  1900.;  Sphae^  carpophila  P«^. : 
and»  of  tbose  found  attached  to  tbe 
root,  Mr.  Berkeley  only  mentiona  Ela- 
phomyces^muric^tuSf  syn*  Lycop^on 
Tub&cL.' 

The  moit  remarhahle  Vdngj^  growmg  beneath  the  Beech  Tree,0T  among  its 
fallen  leaves,  in  British  woods,  are:  Geogldssum  viride  Fr.,  Grev.,  U 
211.,  and  our  JSg.  1899.;  A'nthina  fl4mmea  Fr., 
found  abundantly  in  Rockingham  and  Sherwood 
Forests,  in  1836;  MorcheUa  escul^U 
Per$.^  Grev.,  t.  68.,  syn,  Ifelv^la  escu- 
16nta  Sow.^  t.  51.,  in  part,  and  our  l^. 
1902.;  and  7\iber  dbarium  Shth.^  Sow. 
U  309.,  and  our^.  1901.     Of  these  the 

tlast  two  are  celebrated  luxuries  for  the  table.  Mordkella  escu- 
l^nta  Pers.f  the  common  morel,  is  a  mushroom-like  fungus,  grow- 
ing  in  great  abnndance  in  the  wooda  of  Oermany  and  Fraoee, 
particularly  after  any  of  the  trees  have  been  bumed  down.  This 
having  been  observed,  led,  in  Germany,  to  the  buming  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  produce  morels  ;  and,  consequently,-great  numbers  of  treea 
were  destroyed,  till  the  practice  was  forfoidden  by  law.  This  fiingus  is  much 
used,  also,  in  a  dried  state,  for  giving  a  flavour 
to  made  cUshet;  and,  in  the  countries  where  it 
abounds,  many  persons  gain  their  livelihood  by 
finding  and  m^mg  the  morels,  which  they  do 
by  runnine  a  threfui  through  their  stalks,  and 
hanging^em  in  an  airy  place.  In  England, 
morels  are  comparatively  rare ;  but  Mr.  Berke- 
ley  informs  us  that  he  has  known  them  to  be 
1899  so  abundant  in  Rent,  as  to  be  used  for  making 
asort  of  catsup.  lliere  are  many  variations  of  form  and  size  obaervable  in 
this  fungus;  but  M.  esculAaU  Per$.  (J!g.  1902.)  and  Jl/.p4tula  (JSg.  1903.) 
are  genmlly  considered  the  best  When  young  and  fresh,  the  morels  are  of  a 
greyish  brown,and  have  an  agree»  mi$mfr\       isofi 

able  smell;  but,  when  old,  they 
become  nearly  black,  and  lose 
■  *  Mffl^  their  firagrance.    In  the  latter 
state  they  are  not  fit  for  the  ta- 
1901  ble;  becausethecupisgenerally 

found  much  perforated,  and  fuil  of  the  larve  and  eggs  of 
insects.  When  dry,  morels  will  keep  good,  and  retain 
their  flavour,  for  many  years.  The  morel  is  al way s  foond 
in  the  spring,  and  is  tbus  casily  distinguished  from  the 
helvella,  which  is  ohen  used  as  a  substitnte  fbr 
it,  but  which  is  generally  fbund  in  autumn.  ^el- 
v^  escul^ta  (our  J^.  1904.)  has  a  good  flavourj  but  is  far  inferior  to  the 
genuine  morel :  it  is,  however,  often  confounded  with  it  in  Sweden,  under 
the  name  of  stenmuiida,  and,  in  C^ermany,  under  those  of  gemeine  morchel, 
stumpf  moirchel,  and  stock  morchel.  (See  Dictt  Clasi.,  &c,,  and  Nouv,  Omn 
d*Agri.f  art.  Morille.)  7\^ber  cibarium  (iig.  1901.),  the  common  tniflBe,  ia,if 
possible,  even  more  highly  prized  in  cookery  than  the  morel :  it  is  also  more 
difficult  to  find,  as,  instead  of  appearing  above  the  surface,  like  a  mushrooro, 
it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  like  a  potato.  It  is  black,  covered  with  tuberdes, 
and  possesses  a  very  strong  but  Bgreeable  smell.  When  ripe,  its  fleth  is  brown, 
veined  with  white.    It  is  genendly  found  by  dogs  or  p^,  traroed  to  search 
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for  it;  bat,  in  tbose  countries  wfaere  traffles  aboand,  in  the 
month  of  October  (wbich  b  tbeir  season  ibr  ripening),  all  the 
inhabitants  repair  to  the  woods,  sligfatly  stirrin^,  or  rather 
Bcratching,  the  ground  in  those  places  which  expenence  pointa 
out  to  them  as  the  most  likely  to  contain  the  tubers.  The  high 
price  of,  and  constant  demand  for,  truffles,  both  in  France  and 
other  countries,  render  this  a  very  lucratiTe  emplovment ;  and 
experienoed  hunters  are  rareljr  deoeived  in  the  places  where 
tfaey  make  their  search.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  relates  an  instance 
of  a  poor  crippled  boy  who  could  detect  truffles  with  a  cer- 
tainty  superior  even  to  that  of  tfae  best  dogs,  and  so  earned  a 
Kvelmood.  (^n^.  Fi,,  voL  v.  p.  288.)  Truffles  are  generally 
foond,  in  Pranoe,  in  ligfat  dry  soils,  and  particularly  in  forests  on  mountains. 
Th^  are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  ot  Orenoble,  Avignon,  P^rigueux,  and 
Ai^uldme ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Vivarais,  Cevennc», 
and  Jura.  In  England,  tfaey  are  tolerably  abundant  in 
beech  woods  on  li^t  soil ;  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Scot» 
land.  The  truffles  of  commerce  are  generally  those  of 
Angoul^me  and  P^rigueox.  Tfae  sicns  wfaicfa  are  con- 
sidered,  in  France,  to  indicate  tfae  nabitats  of  truffles 
are :  1.  Tfae  absence  of  plants  on  tfae  surface  of  the 
sround ;  the  quandty  of  nourishment  required  by  the  truffle  generallv  famisfa- 
mg  tfadr  roots.  2.  Tfae  crackine  and  andulations  of  tfae  surface  of  the  soil, 
wfaicfa  appears  as  tfaough  it  had  been  slightly  raised  by  moles,  or  some 
other  animai  under  ground,  in  little  hillocks,  whicfa  are  generally  very  smaH, 
being  seldom  laiger  than  a  common  hen*s  egg;  wfaere  tfaey  are  mucfa  raised, 
tfae  truffle  is  generally  fonnd  only  8  in.  or  3  in.  below  tfae  surface.  3.  The 
appearance  of  numerous  columns  of  small  ffies,  wfaicfa  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  truffle,  and  sedc  it  in  order  to  d^osit  thdr  eggs.  Pigs  are 
Bo  fond  of  truffles,whenever  thev  have  once  tasted  them,  that,  when  they  find 
them,  thougfa  tfaey  are  mnzzlec^  tfaey  keep  rooting  up  the  earth  with  their 
snouts,  and  are  qmte  insennble  to  the  calis  of  their  masters,  to  wfaom  they  are 
perfectly  obedient  at  all  other  times.  Many  persons  have  attempted  to  pro* 
pagate  truffles  artifidally;  and  BuUiard  and  Baril  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
succeeded,  but  not  simdently  to  make  the  culture  of  the  root  become 
general.  Tfae  mode  of  propagation  employed  was,  taking  tfae  earth  up  in 
places  where  truffles  were  ffenerally  found,  in  the  montfa  of  May,  when  the 
first  traces  of  tbem  were  discoverable;  and,  after  pladng  tfais  eartfa  in  a 
garden,  covering  it  with  decayed  beech  leaves,  whicn  were  shaded  and  kept 
moist,  in  order  to  imitate  the  temperature  of  the  natural  habitat  of  tfae  tuber. 
In  this  manner  truffles  were  produced,  but  ndther  in  greater  abundance,  nor 
of  better  quality,  than  in  their  nadve  woods ;  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
rearing  theinwas  considerable.  Other  methods  have  been  tried  in  Grermany, 
as  noticed  VBomfaolz^s  TViifflebau,  &c.  (see  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  iL  p.  4f80.); 
and  the  culture  has  even  been  undertaken  in  England,  though  without 
success.  (See  Oard.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  102.)  Truffles  are  often  preyed  upiOn 
by  a  species  of  Ld6des.  They  are  very  dimcult  to  keep,  and  they  are  seldom 
^ood  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortni^ht.  The  best  way  of  keeping  them  entire 
is,  to  leave  them  tn  the  eartfa  in  which  tfaey  are  found  till  they  are  wanted  for 
the  table,  or  to  bury  tfaem  in  sand  immediately  on  takins  them  out  of  the 
flr^und;  by  which  last  method  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  keep  them  two  or 
uree  months.  The  most  general  way  of  keepmg  them  is,  however,  to  cut 
tfaem  into  very  tfain  slices,  and  dtfaer  to  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  frv  them  in  oii, 
and  then  preserve  them  in  waxed  paper  or  glass  bottles.  Trumes  are  never 
eaten  raw :  when  fresfa,  tfaey  are  cooked  like  mushrooms ;  or  capons  or  turkeys 
are  stufPed  with  them  :  but  tfaey  are  prindpall^  used  dr^  for  fiavouring  ragoHti, 
and  otfaer  made  disfaes.  It  is  ^d  tbat  a  spuituous  hquor  may  be  extracted 
from  them.  (See  Nouv,  Court  d^AgrL,  art.  Truffle  noire ;  Fischer^s  AnUU,  xur 
Tr^fflejagdy  &c. ;  Bomfaolz  Der  Tr^fflebau,  &c.;  Bulliard's  HitL  des  Champ,  de 
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France ;  Roque*8  Hi^.  de$  Champ, ;  &c)  Rhiio* 
p6gon  ^bus  Fr.^  Berk.  Eng.  FL,  v.  part  U.  p.  299. 
syn.  THber  &lbuin  BuU.,  t.  404.,  Sow.,  t.  310.,  and 
our  ^.  1815.;  7".  dlbidum  C<p#a^.;  Lyooperdon 
ff3)b66uin  Dicks.  Crvpt.^  ii.  p.  26. ;  Truffle  blancbe, 
Fr. ;  the  White  Truffle;  is  alio  eaten.  It  is  rare  both 
in  France  and  Englaod ;  but  ia  so^etimes  found»  in 
both  countries,  in  sandy  woods,  and  ts  oommon  in 
Germany.  It  haa  occurred  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Olasgow. 

The  price  of  moreb,  dry,  in  Corent  Oarden  markel,  variea  firom  16#.  a  pound 
to  20«.;  and  in  Parie  the  freth  monels  are  from  50  to  eo  oents  the  pottle. 
Truffles,  when  dnr,  are  abdut  I4tf.  a  poumi  in  Govent  (jarden  marfcet ;  and 
fresh  Engliflh  truffles  are  fh>m  3i.  6d.  to  5f.'a  pound.  Fresh  truffles  wy  in 
Paris,  according  to  their  quality,  from  50  cents  to  S  frattca  per  pound. 

Uckent.  We  are  infbrmed  by  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  tht 
the  only  lichens  known  to  him,ai  pecuJiar  to  tbe  beech, 
are,  Op^grapha  vendsa  and  Pami^Ua  apecidsa.  O.  wb^ 
ndsA  Efig.  BoL,  u  2454.,  mdoarjig.  1816.,  is  found     j 
on  the  trunks  of  beech  treea  in  the  New  Forest,    J 
Haropshire.    Sir  J.  £.  Smith  detcribeB  ihe  ramifica*    H 
iions  of  thifl  lichen  as  being  ^  deepW  sunk  into  the 
cnitt,  but  conrex  aboye,  and  intenMy  black,  wlth  ot>* 
tttse  temiBations."  (8ee  Eng,  K.yV.  pL  I.  p.  148.) 
The  name  of  Opteapha  aUudes  to  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  liehois 
which  compose  this  genus  to   Hi^brew  eharacters  mscribed  on  the  wood. 
P.  speciosa  Adk.  8vn,,  p.  221.,  Zrichen  speci^sus  Wulf.  Eng.  Boi.^   1979., 
ihe  elcgant  arlaBd  parmelia,  is  uaually  found  on  rocks;  but  Mr.  Borrer 
informs  us  that  it  is  also  £ouBd  on  the  beech.    **  The  fructification  of  this 
lichen  has  not  beeo  fpund  io  Great Britain;  bnt  it  is described  from  nMdmens 
gathered  in  North  America.*'    (Mng^Fi.^  v.  pl.  1.  p.  202.)    Dr.  Taylor,  how- 


1906 


Ands  it  **  BOt  wery  rare  near  Dunkerron,  county  6i  Kerry. 
149.) ;  and  a  single  specimen  has  oecurred  in  St.  Leonard'8 


ever, 
pt.ii.  p. 
8usaex. 

StaHMtkt.    Btc&rdMTree», 
bv  9trtitt  in  hli  5y/M 


(FLm., 

Forest, 


iTrea,    TlKeOreatBeech.iii  WiDdiprFon^,qrwhiobuia«r«viMtogH«B 

_       BrlUmniea,  and  of  whiph  our>^.  1907.  is  a  copy,  reduced  to  a  leale  of  1  TiL  to 

Sl^  It.  !•  tyMeoUy  oT  very  gnMt  aotiqaitr.    It  iB  nippeMd  to  bave  extoted  beflm  the  NanMn  Cam- 

quott;  aad  itit  raentioDedbyCanbdeQM  **>tandingoiiabifh  hill(SunDiiu|Hili),«Dd  oveilookiiH 

a  vale  lying  eut  Ur  and  wlde ;  gamiahed  wlth  com  fieldt,  flouriahing  witb  ■leedowa,  deckedwilS 

on  dther  lide,  aod  watered  wlCh  tbo  Thamea.**    Aceordlng  to  Je«e,  the  Crunk  of  tbia  trae 


i,at6ft 
**protected  ttom 
waidi  repolring  t 
aodbeaat  IuhI  pr 
but  tbe  vacuity  (i 
«p.  One  mlgbt  i 
hardenod,  bad  b 
tortiooi  of  tbis 
md  one  aitfht 
ONivulaive  throe 
acale,  coi^ed  flron 
lieoua  subctaooe 
appearaoce  of  d 
p.  112.)  A  heeeh 
a  truok  wbich  ii 
was  lOSft.  io  dU 
woodland  above 
wbich  Is  cdebra 
**  ace  ooveved  wl 
dlngbeech.thatK 
battle  Abbey,  in 
to  be  17  ft.  In  cij 
of  timbcr.  It  v 
been  piaoted  bct 
ground,  measurc 
seemingly  coeval 
round.  A  numb 
•re  notioed  in  his 
several  other  rem 
■ions  of  wbioh  l 
tDeea,tbetninkS4 
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of  00  trees  with  tninki  betireen  10  ft.  and 
16  ft  in circumferenee. cwryingthe above 
ffirta  for  more  than  40  ft.  At  Tiny  Park 
tbere  are3  beech  treet,  with  trunks  14  ft., 
15  ft.  6  in.,  and  14  ft.  8  in.  in  eircumfisrence 
at  tbe  ground.  Tbe  la<t,  at  7  ft.  ftxnn  the 
ground,  meacure*  16  ft.  3  In.  round,  and 
oontinuea  nearly  of  tbe  same  dimensioni 
Ibr  36  ft.  The  dimensions  of  various 
ocber  lloetrees  might  \>e  added  ftom  the 
•ane  authority.  In  Fraoc&  a  beech  is 
rccorded  byArthurYoung  (TYmveUt  p.  7.) 
aa  sUnding  at  Chanttlly,  and  the  llnest, 
he  says,  that  be  ever  saw  :  its  trunk  was 
as  ttraight  as  an  arrow,  not  less  than  80ft. 
or  flOft.  hich,  40  ft.  to  the  first  braneh, 
and  18  ft.  diaro.  at  5  ft.  ftom  theground. 
RemmrkaUe  engtimg  Trees.  The  largett 
bccdies  now  exltting  In  EngUnd  are,  the 
Studley  Beeeh  (seeib.  1878.),  the  Knowle 
Beech  (see  pi  1963.)r85  ft.  higli,  diameter 
ot  tbe  tnmk  8ft.  41n.,  aod  of  the  bead 
358  ft.,  and  the  Ashridge  Beechra ;  of 
which  the  Quecn  Beecb  Ulg.  1909.)  is  ' 
110  ft.  hiffh,  the  trunk  is  10  ft.  in  ctrcum- 

fercnce  at  S  ft.  flrom  the  ground,  and  at  the  hetKht  nf  74  ft.  from  the  grouitd,  to  which  height  the  trunk 
Is  without  a  single  branch,  it  is  6  ft.  3  in.  iu  circumfcrence.  The  King  Beech,  ako  in  the  park  at 
Ashridge,  aad  whlch  b  reoresented  by  tbe  central  trce  in  the  group  (Ar.  1980.),  U  114  ft.  high.  with 
a  clear  trunk  of  75  ft.,  which,  at  8  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  U  gTft.  in  oircumference,  and  at  75  ft,  5  ft.  6  \n. 
A  spreading  bcech  at  Ashridge  {Jg.  1911.)  U  70ft.  high.  ^ 

with  a  trunk  18ft.  4in.  tn  circumferenoe,  and  a  head 
llift.  ia  diameCer.  The  drawings  from  whicb  our  en- 
paTingis  of  thcse  trecs  are  taken  were  made  for  us  In 
October,  1836,  by  the  permis* lon  and  at  theexpcnseof  tbe 
Couotess  of  firklgewater.  The  ceiebrated  bcech  at  Yfo-  ,;» 
bum  Abbey.  oommonlv  known  as  Pontey's  Becch,  which  -'jj 
waa  mcasured  fbr  us  by  the  directlon  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedfbrd,  in  February,  1837,  U  100  ft.  hlgh,  wlth  a  clear 
trunk  of  50  ft. :  the  circumferenee  of  the  trunk,  at  4  ft. 
flrom  tbe  ground,  U  18  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  cublc  ftet  of  tim- 
berwhichKcontalns  are,by  measurement,317  ft.;  and  that 
In  the  head,  by  oomputation,  is  ettimated  at  50  ft. ;  giving 
a  total  of  367  ft.  of  useftal  timber.  ITiU  tree  was  measured 
In  1889 ;  slnce  which  period  it  has  Increaaed  hi  circum- 
fereitoe,  at  4ft.  f^om  the  ground,  6in. ;  and  in  cubic  feet 
of  timber  in  the  tronk,  5ft  A  sUver  flr,  in  the  park  at 
Wobum,  114  It  high,  and  containing  350  cuUc  feetof  tim- 
ber,  exdusivcof  tiie  bead,  had  increascd  in  drcumferenoe, 
In  the  saroe  period,  18 iL  6iB.  at  4lt  fircmi  tbegrour  * 


and,  in  tbe  cuoic  feet  of  timber  in  the  trunk,  no  leas  than 
11  ft. ;  thos  showing  tbe  much  greater  rapklity  of  growth 
in  tlie  sUver  flr  than  In  the  beech.  Tbe  highest  beech  in 
Raywood,  at  Castle  Howard,  waa.  in  1834;  110  ft.  high, 
and  It  eonUined  940  cubie  feet  of  timber ;  the  drcum- 
ference  of  the  trunk,at  5lt  tnm  the  ground,  was  14ft 
8  in.,  the  length  of  clear  bole  wae70  ft,  and  the  diameter 
ofthe  bead  was  96  ft  A  spreading  boedi  at  tbe  fame 
piace  was  80  ft  Mgh,  nd  oeiKaiacd  964  ettblc  fSeet  of 
timber;  the  diaaMter  of  the  heod  was  l€6ft ;  the  cir- 
cumlterenoe  of  the  truok,  at  5  It  fhm  the  gro«nd,  was 

17  ft.  10 in.,  and  the  length  pf  clear  bde  40ft.   (SeeOdmf. 

Mag.,  voL  xi.  p.  1&)  At  Bicton,  in  Devonshlre,  is  a  beeoh  tree  M  it.  toign,  wiin  a  truiik  18  ft. 
in  drcumfinenoe  :  diameter  of  the  head  87  ft  In  Somersetshiie,  at  Nettlecombe,  is  a  beech  lUOlt 
high,  with  a  tnink  94ft.  in  drcumferetice.  In  Wiltshire.  in  the  grounds  of  A.  B.  Lambcrt,  Esq., 
at  Boyton,  U  a  eelebrated  tree,  called  the  Corton  Beech,  whlch  measures  13 ft  Hia.  in  drcmn. 
ference.  at  4ft  flrom  the  ground  t  tbe  trunk  contalns  nearly  8  tonsof  tlmber,  and  the  whole  Uee 
opwardt  of  11  tont.  Mr.  Lambert*8  fktber,  about  the  beginnlng  of  the  present  century,  betted  thU 
trce,  every  drcumatanoe  contidered,  againtt  any  tree  of  tl>e  tame  tpedet  In  klngUnd,  and  wen  a 
pipe  of  wme  by  It  Mr.  Lambert  hat  three  dher  beech  treet  of  ac«rly  eqttal  dtanentlont,  clote 
adjdning  thU  remaricaMe  one  The  tubtoil  it  chalk.  In  WoroetteniUrc,  on  an  ettate  beloBghig 
to  Lord  Lytldton,  are  the  Frankly  Beecbet,  which  are  of  great  antiquity.  Standing  on  a  hili, 
they  can  be  aeen  to  a  great  dittance ;  and  they  are  mentioned  in  old  ieatet  at  land-markt.  Tbe 
Urgett  wat  blown  down  tome  yeart  ago :  but  those  ttill  ttandlng  bave  been  meaturcd  fbr  ut  through 
the  kindneat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  thelr  dimentiont  are  at  li9llowt:-.The  upper  beeohet  are  now 
redooed  to  four  ia  nninber.  The  one  blown  down  in  1838  wat  a  noble  tree,  and  contiderably  larger 
than  any  of  the  othert ;  bdng  about  90  ft.  iii  drcumferenoe,  with  a  proportionate  belght  and  head. 
llie  largett  now  ataading  U  14  ft  in  circumferenoe  at  1  It  tnm  the  ground,  and  U  70  ft.  bigh. 
llie  lower  tieecbet  coM|irtie  flvc  large,  and  tix  or  dght  tmallcr,  trcet ;  the  largett  meaturing  aixwt 
lilt  hn  cticnmflnence  One  of  thete  waa  Uown  down  in  1636,  and  wat  found  moch  decayed.  They 
are  very  handtome  treet ;  and,  fnm  tUdr  modeof  growth  and  oommaodtng  lituatlon,  tbey  bave 
a  verv  ttriking  oflbct  In  Derbythire,  at  Keddletton,  tbe  teat  of  Lord  Scandale,  it  a  bccch  tree 
which  wat  removed  alwut  70  years  ago^  when  the  preseot  mantion  was  bullt,  aad  which  was  then  a 
large  tree.  Jt  has  now  a  trtmk  ISft  in  dicumlemice,  and  a  head  58  ft.  in  dUroeter,  touchine  the 
ground  on  every  tid&  In  ScotUnd  the  mott  remarkalile  bccehes  are,  one  at  NewbattU  Abbev, 
88  ft.  high,  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  9ft  and  of  the  head  100  It ;  one  in  Dumfrieathire,  and  two  ia 
MorsTshirc;    The  Eceies  Beech  {Jlg.  1912.)  standt  near  Baltford,  in  Dumfrietthire.    The  trunk  it 

18  ft.  m  drcumfereoce,  whevc  it  bepnt  to  throw  out  tbe  branchet,  whioh  extend  over  a  apace  95lt 
In  diameter.    An  account  and  drawlng  of  thit  tree  hat  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Orierion,  secretary  to 
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tbe  Hortieultiiral  Sodety  of  Dumfriet, 
wbo  addt,  **  Tbe  late  proprietor  of  thit 
tree,  Mr.  Maltland,  used  to  bring  bit 
ftiende  to  sit  beneath  Ita  sbade  to  ulce 
their  wine  after  dinner.**  The  Earl*s 
Mill  Beech,  in  Morayshire  Ifig.  191S.). 
ia  50  It  high,  with  a  trunk  17  ft.  in 
drcumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  a  head  93  ft.   in  diaroeter.     The    ; 


Grange  Hall  Beech  {Jlg.  1914.),  in  the 
same  county,  is  only  Soft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  about  14  ft  in  circumference  at 


5  ft.  fk-om  tbe  ground,  and  a  head  95  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  roots  rise  up  all 
round  the  trunk  to  the  height  of  9ft. 
or  Sft.  flrom  tbe  ground,  and  form  a 
natural  seat,  to  whicb  the  immense  and 
umbrelia-Iike  head  afibrds  an  agreeable 
•hade.  Tbe  drawings  of  these  last  two 
trees  were  made  for  us  by  Mr.Stephens, 
artist,  of  Elgin,  at  the  request,  and  ex- 
pense  of—  Bfadeod,  Esq. 

Tigu»  tiflMdUctt  in  EngUmd.  Tn  tbe 
enTlrona  of  London,  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  are  many  fine  beeches,  90  ft. 
bigli,  with  trunks  about  9  ft  in  circum- 
fercDce— South  of  London.  In  Devon. 
•bire,  at  Killerton,  a  beech  tree,  150 
years  old,  is  68  ft.  higfa,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  head  S7  It    In 

Dorsetsbire,  at  Mdbury  Park,  900  yean  1910 

old,  it  is  82  ft.  bigh.  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  96  ft.  In  Somersettbtre,  at  Cotbci- 
•tone,  it  is  85  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  head  84  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont. 
It  is  90  (t  hi^,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  It  In  Sussex,  at  Ridbrooke,  it  is  70 ft  bigh,  the  diaraeter  or 
the  trunk  7  (t,  and  that  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  WUtshire.  at  Wardour  Castle,  100  yean  old,  H  !•  OOft. 
high,  tbediameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft. 

6  fo.,  and  that  'of  the  head  82  ft ; 
and  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  70  ft. 
bigb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft., 

and  tbat  of  tbe  head  50  ft North 

of  Londoo.  In  Berksbire,  at  Bear 
Wood,  16  Years  pUnted,  it  is  80  ft 
bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  £  ft., 
«nd  that  of  the  bead  18  ft. ;  at  Higb 
Clere,  It  is  67  ft.  higb,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
28(t  InDenbighshire,  atLIanbede 
Hdi,  it  Is  71  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
47  ft  InDerbyshire,atFo8tonHaU, 
100  years  okl,  it  b  78  ft.  high,  the 
drcumference  of  the  trunk  12  (t,  ~' 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  60  (t 
In  Essex.  at  Audley  End,  80  years 
planted,  it  is  80(t  hlgh.    In  Olou- 

cestershire,  at  Chipirfng.Cawdor,  it  .^.. 

y  85  (t  higbp  with  a  tnink  6a  6  in.  in  diameter ;  at  Doddf ngton,  it  is  80 ft  high,  the diameCer  of  tfa# 

trunk  3  (t ,  and  that  of  the  bead  about  70  (t    In  Herefbrdstaire,  at  Croft  Castle^  are  sereral  trees,  tnm 

80  (t  to  85  (t  high,  with  trunks  about  20  It  in  drcumferenoe,  and  tbe  brancbes  extendlng  orer  a  spaee 

flrom  luOft  to  190(t  In  diameter:  at  Eastnor  Castle,  14  years  planted,  H  is  40(t  high,  tbe diameter 

of  the  trunk  1  (t ,  and  that  of  the  head  32  ft.    In  Lelcestershire,  at  Donnlngton  Park,  100  years  oM. 

it  is  96  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  It,  and 

that  of  the  head  100  (t  Mr.  Donaldson ,  the  steward 

at  Donnington,  who  had  this  tree  measured  fbr 

us,  states  that  wben  he  sent  the  man  up  into  the 

tree,  there  was  a  squirrel  in  it,  which,  not  ven» 

turing  to  comedown,  as  Mr.  Donaldsoo  was  stand- 

ing  close  by,  mounted  before  tbe  man  to  the  very 

•ummitofthe  tree,  Ihmi  whicfa  immense  beight 

it  leaped  to  the  ground,  and,  fidling  on  a  tuft  of 

beech  leaves,  ran  awajr  uniiijured.    In  Notting- 

bamshire,  at  Worksop  Manor,  it  is  90  ft  higfa,  tbe 

diameter  of  the  trunk  5  (t,  and  that  of  tfae  head 

117  ft    In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugfa  Castle,  it  is 

70  (t  higfa,  tfae  diameter  of  tfae  trunk  6  ft,  and 

tfaat  of  tbe  faead  90  (t    In  Shropdiire,  at  Willey 

Park,  it  is 25(t  bigfa,after  bdng  9  yeors  planted. 

In  Sraflbrdshb«k  at  Trentfaam,  it  is  70  ft.  faigb,  I9l2 

tfae  diameter  of  tfae  trunk  5  ft.  aod  tfaat  of  thebead  102  (t    In  Suilblk,  at  Flnborougta  HaD,  80  ycars 

planted,  it  is  90  It  high,  tbe  dlameter  of  the  trtmk  5ft  6  fn..  and  that  of  tfae  faead  80  (t    In  War. 

wlckshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  60  years  planted,  It  Is  54(t  bigh.tfae  diameter  of  tfae  trunk  Sft  6in., 

and  tfaat  of  tfae  faead  77  (t  i  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingfaam,  it  is  115  (t  faigfa,  with  a  trunk  4(t  in 

diameter.    In  Woroestersnire^  at  Croome,  65  years  planted,  it  Is  96(t  bigh,  the  diameter  of  tfie 

trunk  4(t6in.,  and  thatof  the  headflOft.    In  Yorkshire,  the  immense  trees  atStudley,  andat 

Raywood,  faave  been  already  mentioned.  (See  p.  1977.) 

F^u$  $yMUica  in  Scotland.    In  tfae  environs  of  Edinburgfa,  at  Cramond  House.  it  is  90  (t  falgb, 
the  circumference  of  tbe  trunk  13  (t,  and  tfae  diameter  of  tbe  head  111  ft ;  at  Dalmcnj  PUt  It  Is 
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70  ft.  hl^,  tbe  elmnnftrence  of  tbe  trunk  10  (t,  and 

tbe  dUmeter  of  the  hesd  GOft. :  at  Barnton  Hotiie  it 

li  90  ft.  hlgh ;  at  Oogar  Houae  it  is  00  ft.  high,  dlaroeter 

of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. ;  at  Hatton 

Houie  it  is  90  ft.  huch,  the  circumferenoe  of  the  trunk 

IS  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  Hope- 

toun  HouM, lOOyeara  old,  it  U  80 ft.  hlgh,  the  diameter 

ofthetrunk4ft.8in..andof  theheadOOft.;  at  More- 

dun  Park  It  is  85  ft.  hlgh.  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk 

6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  73ft.— South  cf  Edinburgh.    In 

Ayrshfare,  at  Dalquharran,  it  ii  90ft.  higb,  the  circum. 

ference  of  the  trunk  16  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 

96ft. ;  at  Kilkerran,  130  yeart  old,  it  i«  76  ft.  high,  the 

circumference  of  tbe  trunk  S4  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  .^^^ 

the  bead  96  ft.    In  Dumftietthire,  at  Jardine  Hall,  are  l^» 

the  remaint  of  an  avenue  of  beech  trees  planted  in  170B,  some  of  tbe  trees  of  whlch  bave  tmnks 

ftom  10  ft.  to  15 ft.  In  circuroference,  and  one,  which  is7dft.  high,  covers  a  space  73  ft.  In  dlameter. 

In  tbe  stewar«7  of  Kirkcudbricht,  at  9r.  Bfary*s  Isle,  it  is  63  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft. 

6in.,  and  tbat  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  it  is  64  ft.  hlgh  the  dlameter  of 

tb#  trank  6ft. 6in.,  aod  that  of  the  bead  57 ft.~Morth  of  Edinburgfa.    In  Banfbhire.  at  Oordoo 

Castle,  it  is  87  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft. 

6  in.,  and  tbat  ofthe  head  60  ft.    In  Cromarty,  at  CouV 

162  ycars  old,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 

Sft, and  tbat  of  tbe  bead 63  ft.    In  Flfbshire,  at  Dani- 

hrisUe  Park,  it  U  70ft.  hich,  the  diaroeter  of  tbe  head 

82  ft.    In  Forfarshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  200  years  old, 

Itis90ft.hi|^,thediameterofthetrunk6ft,andoftbe    i 

bmA  105  ft. :  at  Conrtacbj  Castle,  lOfi  ycars  old,  it  is  6 

78  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft.,  and   ^ 

the  dlameter  of  the  head  60  ft.    In  Perthshire^  at  Tay- 

mouth,  it  Is  96ft.  higb,  and  has  a  trunk  ]7ft.  in  dr. 

cumferenoe,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  96  ft. ;  in 


Messrs. 


,  — Dlckion  and  Tumbull's  nursery, 

Perth,  60  years  planted,  it  is  66ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  aft.,  and  that  of  the  head  48 ft.  In 
Ito«s.4hire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  it  is  70ft.  high,  the  diamcter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  tbe 
bcad  80  ft.  In  StirUngshire,  at  Airthrey  CasUe.  it  is  130  years  old,  and  90  ft.  hlgb,  tbe  diameter  of 
tbe  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  head  92  ft. ;  at  Callendar  Park,  200  yeaxs  old,  It  is  70ft.  Blgh,  tbe  oireumfe- 
rence  of  the  tnink  17  ft.,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  hend  86  ft. 

Fdgut  tplndUea  in  Jreland.  In  the  enyirons  of  Dublin,  at  Cypress  OroTe,  It  Is  96  ft.  hlgb,  tb« 
diameterofthetrunk  3ft.  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  6Dft.— South  of  Dublin.  In  thecountyof 
Cork,  at  CasUe  Freke,  it  is  63  ft.  high,  the  circuraference  of  the  tronk  15  ft.,  and  diameter  of  the 
bead  30  ft.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Woodstock,  95  years  planted,  it  ia  91  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  48  ft. ;  at  Borris  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  96  ft.  In  King^s  County,  at  CharleTille  Forest,  is  a  Urch,  wKich, 
though  onlv  60  years  pUnted,  if  llOft.  hlgh,  witb  a  tnmk  I7ft.  in  circumference,  and  a  heaii 
90  ft.  in  diaraeter.  In  Limerick,  at  Mount  Sbannon,  are  many  noble  specimens..-North  of 
DubHn.  In  Down,  at  Moira,  it  is  flOft.  high.  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the 
beed  80  ft.  In  Fermanasb,  at  Floreoce  Court,  38  yeaxs  old,  it  Is  66  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
t  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  50  ft.  In  Sligo,  at  Blackree  CasUe,  73  ft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  head  54 ft. 

TiiguM  $«l»diica  in  Fareigm  Qmntriu.  In  FraneiL  naar  Nantas,  H  is  100  years  old,  aod  90  ft.  hlgh. 
In  tbe  viUage  of  Laulnay,  parish  of  8t  AubinHlu-Perron,  near  the  oratory  of  that  name  (Manche), 
which  was  possessed*befbre  1791  by  the  Eudistes  of  Coutances,  a  birch  tree  was  fdled  on  the  fi7th  of 
January,  1897 ;  when  a  man  who  was  snUtUng  tbe  wood.  fouod  in  one  of  the  branches  a  cross,  9in. 
ai^  9  Hnes  high,  with  cross  bars  of  1  In..  and  a  pedeststi  of  1|  nnes  high,  and  5  Unes  broad,  which 
was  perfectly  reguUtf  iL*Her9U$).  A  snnilar  example  is  lecotded  in  the  Magawbu  qf  Naiurai 
HMtnw,  voL  i.  p.471-,as  having  been  seen  by  us  at  Metx,  in  1828.  In  Switserhind,  the  largest 
specimens  of  beech  are  two  at  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  Abbey  of  Pommiers,  near  Saldne,  each  being 
ISft.  in  Gircumference  at  Sft.  from  the  ground.    '-  " — ^' "' '-  '•--"-* - 


..1«    iimwJt^ 


In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  tbe  University 


I,  m  tne  untversity  B* 
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tbia  tree  pfodaoM  abmit  90Vx  ormatt  erery  jetr.  wUch  mII*  ei  9  dolbn  (pg.)  pcr  Jb.  Cam  Gmrd, 
Mag..  ToL  vliL  p.  M5.) :  at  OMogen,  In  the  Botanic  Gardeo,  96  ?ean  plantcd,  It  ieWween aoft.  nad 
40ft.high.  In  Au*urU,atyienna.atLaxenlmig,itla85ft..hlgb.  In  Pniaria,  at  BcrUn,  at  teaa 
Soud,  It  to  18  ft,  high.  ^ 

Commerckd  Slaiisiics.  In  the  London  nuneries,  mast  is  10«.  per  baafael; 
two  vears'  seedlings  are  Ss.  per  thousand ;  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft  to 
3  ft.  high,  40«.  per  thousand.  Plants  of  the  purple-leaTea  variety  are  firom  9d, 
to  1«.  6d.  each ;  of  the  fem-leaTed,  from  U.6d.  to  2«.  6d.;  and  of  F.  a.  peii- 
dula,  from  3«.  6d.  to  5«.  At  BoUwyller,  oiants  of  the  difibvnt  yarieties  are 
from  2  to  3  firancs  each ;  and,at  New  Yorky  the  species  is  25  cents  per  plaat, 
and  the  varieties  1  dollar  each. 

9  2.  F.  FERRUOi^NBA  AU.    The  American  ferruginous-fmxMM  Beecfa. 

tdtnitflemikm.    Ait.  Hort  Kew..  a  pi  d89L ;  Abbott  Int.,  8L  p.  140.}  WUkL  Arb.,  IIS.;  Mickx.  K 

Amer.,  S.  pi  Sl. ;  Willd.  81».  PL,  4w  p.  480. 
S^notmmmi    F,  aaericiuia  latilbUa  Jhi  Rai  Hmrbk,,  1.  pw  96%  Wmitg.^  Amer.^  pi  Sa ;  nd  Beedi, 

Bmgrafimgi,    Mlchz.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  &  1 10& ;  Wang.  Amer.,  1 99.  £  S& ;  and  wnjlg.  1917. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  thickly  toothed;  downy  beneatfa; 
ciiiate  on  the  margin.  (WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  460.)    A  North  American 
timber  tree,  so  much  riesembling  the  common  European  beech,  as  by  some 
to  be  considered  only  a  variety  of  it.    It  was  introduced  in  1766,  and  k 
not  unfirequent  in  collections.    The  American  beech  is  eaMily  known  froro 
the  European  one  by  its  much  shorter  obtusdy 
pointed  buds,  with  short,  roundish,  convex  scales, 
which  terminate  almost  abruptly,  and  are  enciosed 
in  numerous,  short,  loose  scales. . 

FaricHet. 

S  F.  /.  2  caroUmdna  ;  F.  carolinikia  Lodd.  Cat.^ 
ed.  1836;  and^.  1915.;  has  leaves  some- 
wiiat  cordate  at  the  base,  ovate,  slightly 
acuminate,  obsoletelv  dentate,  and  some- 
what  mucronate.  The  colour  is  a  yery  dark 
creen»  somewiiat  tinged  with  purple  when 
nilly  mature.  The  veins  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  are  somewhat  hoary. 

1(  F.  /.  3  laUfilias  F. latifolia  of  Lee's  Nursery;  andour  £e.  1916.— 
Leaves  Isjiceolate,  acuminate ;  tapering  at  the  base,  featner-nenredy 
much  longer  than  tfaote  of  the  prec«ling  variety  in  proportion  to 
thdr  lengUi,  and  of  a  l^ter  green.    It  di&rs  fh)m  the  plant  marked 
F.  caroliniiUiain  the  Hack- 
ney  Arboretum;   l>ut»  as 
the  latter  is  very  small,  and 
the  Hammersmith  plant  is 
growing  in  a  better  atmo- 
sphere»  perhaps  tt  is  not 
worth  keeping  distinct. 

Deteription^  4rc.    The  red  beech, 
BGchaux  observes,  bears  agreater 
resemblanoe  to  tfaat  of  Europe  dian 
to  the  American  white  beech.    It 
equds  the  latter  in  diameter,  k>ut 
not  in  height ;  and,  as  it  ramifies  near 
the  ground,  it  has  a  more  massive  | 
head,  and  a  more  tufted  fbliage.  Its  \ 
le»ves   are   equally  briliiant   with  ^ 
those  of  the  white  beecfa,  a  little 
Ui^er  and  thicker,  and  more  deeply 
semted.    Its  fruit  is  of  tiie  same 
ibrm,  but  oniy  half  as  large;  wliile 
the  prickles  of  its  calyx  are  less 
auBierous,.  but  firuMNr.    Tlie  wood 
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18  somewhat  red»  or  of  a  rusty  hue,  when  mature;  whence  the  name.    A  tnink 
of  this  species»  1  ft.  3  in.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  conunonly  consists  of  3  in. 
or  4  in.  of  sap,  and  1  ft.  1  in.  or  1  ft.  2  in.  of  heart  wood ;  the  inverse  of  which 
proportion  is  commonly  found  in  the  wood  of  the  white  beecfa.   The  distribu* 
tion  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States  is  almost 
exclusiyely    confined  to  the   north-eastem    pro- 
yinces»    and    Canada»    Nova    Scotia»  and  New 
Brunswick.    In  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the 
atatea  of  New  Hampehire  and  Vermont»  it  is  so 
abundant,  as  often  to  constitute  extensive  forests, 
the  finest  of  which  grow  on  fertiie,  level,  or  gently 
sloping  lands,  which  are  proper  for  the  culdvation 
of  com.    The  wood  of  this  species  is  considered 
atronger,  tougher»  and  more  compact  than  that     j 
of  the  American  white  beech;  and»  in  the  district     J 
of  Maine  and  in  British  America,  where  the  oak  r\ 
is  rare,  it  ia  employed  with  the  sugar  maple  and  /  || 
yeliow  birch,  or  ^^tula  excelsa,  for  the  iowerl|jJ 
part  of  the  frame  of  vessels.    As  it  is  extremeiy  ^B  _ 
nable  to  injury  from  worms,  and  speedil^  decays  when  exposed  to  altemate 
dryness  and  moisture,  it  is  seldom  used  m  the  constraction  of  houses ;  but, 
where  nothinff  better  can  be  procured,  it  is  seiected  for  making  hoops.   8hoe- 
lasts  are  made  of  it,  and  otner  minor  articles ;  because,  when  perTect\y  sea- 
soned,  it  is  not  iiable  to  warp.    On  the  whok^  the  wood  is  inferior  in  compact- 
ncss  and  solidity  to  the  European  beech,  Uiough  planks  of  it,  about  3  itu 
thick,  are  sometimes  exported  to  Britain.    The  tree  was  introduced  into 
EBgkmd  by  Measrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy;  and  its  foliage  makes  a  veipr  fine 
appearance,  both  in  the  Hammersmith  Nurseiy  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 
Though  the  leaves  do  not  difiPer  materially  firom  tbose  of  the  common  beech 
during  summer,  yet,  in  autumn,  they  become  decidedly  darker,  and  die  off  of 
a  rusty  green,  approaching,  in  F.  f.  carolini^a,  to  black.    Li  America,  this 
species  is  subject  to  the  attadcs  of  Phal»>Da  tesseUAris  (Abb.  and  Snuth  /fi#.,ii. 
t.  75. ;  and  our  fig,  1918.^  the  cream-barred,  or  beech,  tussock  moth,  which 
devours  the  leaves.    The  caterpiilar  of  this  insect  is  brown,  and  the  imago 
pale  buff :  it  is  most  common  in  Geoi^   On  the  whole,  both  the  wf&de^  and 
its  varieties  well  deserve  culture  as  oraamental  trees  of  the  raiddle  sise.    Tbey 


arc  propagated  by  layers  and  grafting;  and  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  5#.  each ;  at  «ew  Yoik,  25  cents. 
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b.  Sp€cie$  ndyei  miroduced. 
5  8.  F.  obli'qua  Mirb.    The  obWqne-ieaved  Beech. 

IdetUi/lcaiion.    M6m.  Muc,  14.  p.  486.  i  o  i  n 

fi^atrif^.    lUm.  Mus.,  14.   t  £&}  aii4  '*''^ 

our /1^.1919. 
j^.    Ckar,,  4c.      LetTei    ovate-oblong 

oblique,    MOiewhat    rhombold;     blunt, 

doubljr  aerratcd,  entire  at  the  DMe ;  at- 

tenuated    into    the    petiole,   tomewhat 

downy.    Perianth  of  the  male  flowers 

iolitary.hemiapherical^ainuated.  Anthen 

dO— 40.    Cupulet  captuliform,  muricaU^ 

4-partite;  legmenta  orate,  obtuae.    Ova- 

riet  include^  3-«ided;    angles  winged. 

(MirbeL)    A  tall  tree,  a  natlveofChiU, 
,  and  found  bj  Domber  near  Conoenciou ; 

flowering  in  September.    In  ChUU  it  ia 

known  by  the  name^  of  Robld.    Lenves 

altemate,  firom  1  in.  to  S  in.  long,  and 

ftom  4  linea  to  8  Unes  broad.    Stlpulei 

deciduouf,    membranaceoua,  lanceolate, 

linear ;  about  the  length  of  the  petiolei. 

{Mirb.  Mim.  Mtu.,  xiv.  p.  46&) 

B*  Cupule  mvolucri/brm  ;  Segment*  narrow,  lacvmate.   Ovaries  laleraify  mteried. 
Young  leavei  not  plicate. 

a.  Species  introduced  into  Britain. 
1  4.  F,  ^TULdi^DBS  Mirb.    The  Birch-likey  or  evergreen,  Beech. 

JUmttficatim.    Mirtx  in  Mtm.  Mua.,  14.  p.  47a ;  Hook.  in  Bot  Mag. 

amum^wie.    Bitula,  antircUca  Fortt.  in  Comm.  Goctt.,  9.  p.  45.,  WUld.  Sp.  PiL,  4.  p.  4G& 

Engravhtgt.    M£m.  Mua.,  14.  t  25. ;  and  oarjlg.  19fa 

ipee.  Ckar.,  tfc.    Leavea  ovate-eUlptlc,  obtuse,  crenulate,  leetbery,  •falning,  gtabrout :  rottDd  at  Hm 

baae,  on  ahort  fiwtatalkn    Perianth  of  the  male  flowcra  aolitary,  tuitlnaU,  6— 7-lobed.    AntbcKB 

10^16.    Cupulet  involucriform,  imooth,  4-|Mirtite;  aegmenta  nearlj  linear,  laciniate.    Ovariei 

S^ided,  laterally  exierted  ;  anglei  roargtnate.  {MirbeL)    An  ever- 

grcen  tre^  *  native  of  Tem  del  Foego,where  it  fi>rma  vatt  fi>rect«. 

Bitmchei  divaricate,  tortuoua,  brownuh ;  young  onei  pubeccent 

Leavcc  cillate,  altemate,  from  4  to  10  linec  long,  and  ftrom  S  to 
.  8  }inef  broad    Flowert  axiUary.    Tbe  ctructure  and  ditpocitioQ 

.of  the  male  flowen,  as  weU  as  many  other  character*  of  vegctation, 

reteroble  thoae  of  F.  ant&rctlca  FortL ;  but,   accordlng  to  thic  fl 

boteniat,  tbe  leavei  of  F.  ant&rctica!are  plaited  in  the  bud;  and  ^ 

the  diak  ic  lecc  prdonged  on  one  •ideof  the  petiole  than  on  the    * 

other,  whlch  characten  do  not  exict  in  F.  tetulfildea.  (M^m.  JAm., 

xiv.  p.  470.)    The  evergreen  beech  growc  at  Port  Famine,  Straita 

of  Magellan,  and  In  itc  ndghbourhood,  In  the  greatect  abundanoe. 


It  attainc  a  very  large  cice :  treec  of  3  ft  in  diaroeter  belng  o 
and  there  beina  many  witfa.trunkc  4  (t  In  diameter.  Tnere  ic  one 
tree  (perh^M  toe  very  came  ac  that  mentloned  by  Commodore 
Bvron),  the  trunk  of  whlch  averagec  7  ft  in  diaraeter  to  the  height 
of  17  fl..  and  then  dividec  Uito  three  large  Umbc,  each  of  whlch  ic 
S  ft  In  dlameter.  (See  Joum.  qf  Geo.  Soe.,  and  Bot.  Mqg.  Un  June, 
1836.)  ThU  beech  ic  alco  a  natlve  of  Van  Dicman*c  Vand,  where 
it  ic  called  the  myrtle  tree  by  the  oolonictc  It  generally  growc 
in  the  wectem  part  of  the  iiland,  where  aa  eiculent  Amguc  ic 
Ibund  In  clucterc  around  the  cwoUen  partc  of  iti  branchec.  Thli 
Aingui  variei  in  dxe  ftom  that  of  a  marble  to  that  ofa  walnut: 
when  young,  ic  ic  whitlch,  and  covered  witb  a  ckin  Uke  that  of  a 
young  potata  Tblc  ckin  ic  eacUy  taken  oflT:  and  tbe  remaining 
portion,  when  raw,  tactcc  lUce  cold  cow.heeL  When  thlc  Amgui 
II  matured.  thc  ikin  iplitc,  and  exhlbiti  a  lort  of  network  of  a 
yeUowlih  white  colour.    (See  BacUumee  In  Oard.  Mag.,  voL  xL 

tSfa ;  and  Comp.  to  Boi.  Mag.,   voL  U.  n.  340.)    F.^^lbldec  I9S0 

caid  to  have  been  introduoed  (n  1830;  but  we  have  not  leen  the  plant 

5  5.  F.  ANTA^RCTiCA  Fortt.    The  antarctic  Beech. 

Jdentiflcatiom.    Forct  in  Comment  Ooett.,  9.  p^  S4.;  WiUd.  Spw  PL, 4.  p.  460. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Leavec  ovate,  blunt,  glabroui ;  attenuated  at  the  bace;  doubly  dentate;  their  marginc 
naked.  ( Wflld.)  A  natlve  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  and  introduccd  In  I83a  Branchec  rugged,  toKtoooa. 
Leavec  altemate,  petiolate,  l|in.  long;  plicate;  velnc  on  the  under  dde  comewbat  downy;  tbe 
tceth  roundiah,  blunt  imUd.  Sp.  FL,  iv.  p.  46a)    We  bave  never  leen  the  plant 

b.  Species  not  yet  introduced  into  British  Gardens, 
5  6.  F.  DoMBE^Y/  Mirb.    Dombey'8,  or  the  Mt^tle-ieaved,  Beech. 

Identificaiiom.    M^m.  Muc,  14.  p.  46&  ;  Comp.  Bot  Mag.,  1.  p.  30L 
Sngrawingt.    Mftm.  Mui.,  14.  t  ». ;  and  out Jlg.  1921. 
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8pee.  Olar.,  ^c    Lmtw  omteJan- 
oeolal»,     ^^     ^— --.- 

pplBtMfi 

alimins»      fl 

«hapodVand  oblisue  at  the  be«^  i 
OD  Tery  fhort  fbotftslkf.  Peri-  ' 
anth  of  tbe  nuUe  temete,  oam- 
panuUce,  4— S-lobed.  Anthert 
8~ia  Cupolef  InTolocrilbnB, 
smooth,  4-parttte ;  wgmenta  al- 
mott  Iknear,  lacinlate  Chrariea 
laterally  exaerted.  S.«ided ;  an- 
«IM  maisinate.  (.MM.)  A  tall 
tree,  a  native  orChiti.  wheie  it 
waa  found,  akme  with  F.  bb- 
lloua,  by  the  botaniat  after 
wnom  It  has  been  named.  It 
ia  known  in  Chili  bv  the  name 
of  Coigu^  and  ftimUhea  exoel. 
lent  wood  for  the  purpocca  of  s 
conttnietion.  Youoc  branchec  ^ 
downy,  alutinou*.  Leavet  aU 
temate,  ftom  5  to  10  lines  loog, 
and  ftom  3  to  5  linca  bcoad,  oo 
the  flowerioa  branchea,  and 
about  douMe  the  aise  on  the  ste- 
rUebraoches.  Stlpules  oval,  de- 
%  iduous,  about  the  leugth  of  the  petiole.   Fruit  unknown.  ^  ( Af/in.  Mut.,  xIt.  pw  •mSL) 

t  10.  J^.  du'dia  Jfir^    The  dubious  Beech. 

UetOUIeaUom.    Mta.  Mus.,  14.  t.  S6. 

Engrtuimgt.    Uim.  Mos.,  14.  t.  S6. ;  aod  our^Sr.  19381 

Spee.  Ckmr.t  ^  Leaves  oTate.  bluntlsh,  doubl j  serrate,  ooriaeeous,  shlning,  riabroos ;  roond  at  the 
base,  on  short  IboUialks.  Ferianth  of  the  male  soliUry,  turbioate,  5— 7-iobcd.  Anthers  10— 16L 
IMirb.)  It  is  extremcly  urobablc  that  the  F.  diibla  is  nothins  more  thao  »  varicty  of  F.  Aetulfildcs. 
Tbc  braoches  are  smoother  aod  more  doogated ;  the  leaves  larger,  oval,  and  not  clllptic ;  and  deiu 
tate.  noC  creoulate ;  all  which  difRntenoes  may  be  chc  result  of  a  more  vigorous  growtii.  Thedried 
qpecimeD  in  other  respects  perfectly  resembles  that  of  F.  tetuloldes ;  and  Commcnon,  whogathered 
it  at  theStraiU  of  Magellan,  had  plaoed  It  along  with  that  species,  under  thc  name  ofMula 
aotirctica.  As  Mirbel  hiMi  not  seeo  tbe  Ibmale  flower,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  ooofound  it 
with  F.  tetulSldesi 

Genus  III. 


CASTA^NEA  Toum,    Thb  Chestnut.    Lm,  Sy$t.  MoiHB^da  Polyindria. 


Ideni^ficmUm.    Toum.,  35S. :  WiUd.  S|k  Pl.,  4.  Dl  40a ;  N.  Du  Hain.,  3.  pi  65. 

afmonpmtet.    F%maM  Um.  and  otbers ;  Chitalgnier,  Fr.x  Kastanle,  Oer. ;  Caatagno,  UmL  ;  Castano, 

Spmm. ;  Castanhelro^  Port. ;  Castanletns,  Swed.  and  Dmm. ;  KcKhton,  Rtu». 
Derlmmium.    From  Cattanem^  a  town  In  Thessaly,  or  flrom  another  town  of  that  name  fn  Pontus. 

DescripHon,  ^c,    Deciduous  trees,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  dis- 

tribution  as  the  oak»  but  inore  tender.    There  is  only  one  European  species, 

which  is  chiefly  yaluable  as  a  fruit  tree,  and  as  coppice-wood ;  the  timber  of 

fuli-^own  trees  being  brittle,  and  of  short  duration.    The  foliage  is  large  and 

omamental;  and,  in  this  and  its  fruit,  it  bears  a  close  analo^  to  the  beech. 

The  botanical  difference  between  the  two  genera  has  been  noticed  in  p.  1949. 

2  1.  C  VB^SCA  G€trtn,     The  eatable,  iweet^  or  Spamth^  Chestnut. 

lUMi(MfoNu_ Osertn.  Sem.,  1.  pw  18L;  Michx.  Amer., 8.  p.  19& ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,4  pc  46a  ;  Lindl. 

%  Lin.  Hort.  CW*  M7->  ^ort. 

»4l,  Gnm.  Vir,      ""     "^     "  * 
lUiea  saUva  MM  „ 

,  Homit,  Lim,  Ffi.,  2.  p.  SfiS. ;'  C.  vulgAris'Z«m.\£^Mwe->  1-  P^  706.1 
ng.  Boi.,  t  88&,  En§.  n,  4.  p^  151.,  Hook.  Br.  Ft,  cd.  3.,  p.  411., 

Chestnut  Is  Miplled  with  reftrenoe  to  the  flruit,  in  contradistinctfon  to 
ut,  which  is  bftter.     It  is  called  the  Spanish  chestout,  because  the  best 
[  in  the  London  markets,  are  imported  from  Spain. 
L  ;  Blackw.,  1 390. ;  Hnnt  EveL,  1.  p.  159. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3. 1 19. ;  and 
^ r  last  Volume. 


CW.  W.,  Hort.  Upi.,  9Sn.,  Rqp.  Lmgdb.,  79.,  Mai. 
Virg.,  15a,  Dm  Roi  Hmrbk.,  l.  f.  870,  Zi^  Cemi.,  S. 
MUL  Dici.,  No.  1.,  Scop.  Cmm.,  No.  1187.,  HaU.  Helv., 


Spcc,  Ckar.f  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronately  serrated ; 
glabrous  on  each  side.  ( WiUd,)  A  stately  tree,  rivalling  the  oak  in  size 
and  iongevity ;  but,  in  regard  to  its  timber,  comparatively  worthless.  A 
native  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
from  time  immemorial. 
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FaHeHci,    These  may  be  arranged  in  two  dasses;  those  which  are  considered 
botanical  varieties,  and  ttiose  which  are  cuitivated  on  account  of  their  fruit. 

A.  Botamcal  Varieties. 

tC,v.2  BMpletufoiia  Lodd.  Cat.,  1636 ;  C.  heteroph^lla  HorL ;  C.  hicini^ 
Hort,;  C.  iaiicifolia  Hort,y  has  the  leaves  cut  into  shreds»  regulariy, 
or  irregularlyy  and  sometimes  so  as  to  appear  like  linear4anoeolate 
leaves ;  and  hence  the  epithet  of  «aliciBha. 

¥  C.  V.  3  cochledta  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  the  leaves  cuculate;,  or  hooded, 
with  a  diseased  stunted  appearance. 

t  C.  9.  ^gldbra  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  C7.  v.  foliis liicidus  Hort.;  has  the  leaves 
rather  thin,  and  more  shining  than  those  of  the  species. 

t  Cv,  5  gladca,  C,  glauca  Hort.y  has  the  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

f  C.  V.  6  variegdla;  C,  v.  fdliis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  has  the  leaves  vari- 
ecated  with  yellow,  with  some  streaks  of  white;  and  the  tree,  wben 
of  a  larger  size,  makes  a  si^lendid  appearance  in  spring,  and  b  admi- 
rably  adapted  for  planting  among  evergreen  shrubs,  along  with  the 
balsam  poplar ;  the  colour  of  which,  when  the  leaves  first  expond, 
has  all  the  rich  yellow  of  this  variety,  with  the  advanta^  of  being 
associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  health ;  whereas  variegatioo  is 
known  to  be  generally  the  effect  of  disea&e. 

't  C,  V.  7  avtericdna;  C.  Vesca  Michx.  N,  Amer,  Syl.y  iii.  p.  9. — This  varietj 
has  broader  leaves  than  the  European  chestnut. 

B.  FrtM)earing  Varieties. 

In  the  Frencfa  catalogues  these  are  very  numerous ;  and  in  De  Cka&roPs 
Statistiques  de  Savone,  &c.,  it  is  stated  tbat  between  40  and  50  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  L 
p.  322.)  There  are  upwards  of  20  sorts  cultivated  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  four  fol- 
lowing  as  deserving  the  preference  for  omamental  cuitivation:  —  Cha- 
taignier  prime,  C.  I&llue,  the  Downton  Chestnut,  and  Prolific  Chestnut. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  foUowin^  English  sorts : — Devonshire,  Lewis's, 
Lisbon,  Masters^s,  Canterbury,  Knight*8  Prolific,  and  the  New  Prolific. 
The  nurserymen  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  in  Jersey,  generally  pay 
more  attention  to  the  sweet  chestnut,  as  a  fruit  tree,  than  the  nurserymen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of  a  very  superior 
variety  in  a  garden  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Jersey,  firom  which,  it  is  believed, 
plants  are  propagated  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  in  that  bland.  (See  Gard. 
Mag,y  voL  vii.  p.  101.) 

The  varieties  cultivated  in  France  for  the  table  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
viz.,  les  chdtmgnes  and  les  marrons  ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  what  tbe 
crab  is  to  the  apple.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  much  preferred,  being  larger, 
more  farinaceous,  and  sweeter.  When  roasted,  they  have  also  a  rich  creamy 
flavour,  and  an  aromatic  odour,  in  which  the  common  chestnuts  are  quite 
deficient.  The  best  marrons  sold  in  Paris  are  the  marrons  de  Lyons ;  and 
the  best  kinds  of  the  common  chestnut  are :  —  La  ch&taigne  de  Bois,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  small,  will  not  keep,  and  is  of  little  flavour;  and  the  tree 
forms  the  principal  coppice-wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  la  ChSk- 
taigne  ordmaire,  of  ^hich  the  fruit  is  rather  better,  and  the  tree  more 
vigorous,  and  a  greater  bearer :  la  Chataigne  pourtalonne,  the  firuit  of  which 
is  very  fine,  and  produced  in  great  abundance :  la  Chataicne  printaniere, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  produced  very  early 
in  the  season  :  la  Ch&taigne  verte  du  Limousin,  which  produces  very  large 
excellent  fruit,  which  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  the  tree  of  which  preserves 
its  leaves  ereen  much  lonoer  than*any  of  the  o^er  varieties :  and  la  Cha- 
taigne  exalade,  the  firuit  of  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  common  chestnuCs 
for  the  table ;  but  thc  tree,  which  is  low,  with  spreading  branches,  is  socfa 
an  abundant  bearer,  that  it  soon  exhausts  itself.  (Le  BonJard,  1837.) 

Description,  ^c.     The  chestnut,  undcr  favourable  circumstances,  is  a  mag- 
nificent  trec,  though  it  never  attains  a  height,  or  diameter  of  head,  equal  to 
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tbe  British  oak ;  and  it  difiers  essentially  from  that  tree,  in  its  timber  not  in- 
ereasing  in  value  as  it  increases  in  age.  The  trunk,  in  deep  iiree  soils,  and  in 
situations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed,  rises  erect,  ancl  forms  a  massive 
column  of  wood ;  but,  in  unsuitable  soils,  and  in  elevated  exposed  situations, 
and  in  cold  climates,  it  ramifies  at  the  height  of  lOft.  or  12  ft.,  and  the  tree 
assumes  the  character  of  a  large  pollard.  In  all  cases,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  is  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  bead,  or  the  height  of 
the  tree.  The  branches  form  nearly  the  same  angle  with  the  trunk  as  those 
of  the  oak ;  thouch  in  thriving  trees  the  angie  is  somewhat  more  acute.  They 
spread  wideiy,  and  are  round»  and  smooth  vmen  young.  The  bark  is  remarkable 
for  its  deep  wide  clefts,  which,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says,  ^  seem  to  have  furnished 
ideas  for  some  omaments  in  Gothic  architecture;'*  alluding,  we  suppose»  to 
some  kinds  of  tracery  in  the  upper  parts  of  windows  in  the  florid  Gotmc  st^Ie. 
The  leaves  on  old  trees  are  from  4  m.  to  6  in.  long;  but  on  young  and  vigo- 
rous  shoots  they  are  often  nearly  1  h,  in  leiigth,  and  from  3in.  to  4in.  in 
breadth.  In  France,  the  leaves  of  the  chataigniers  are  narrqwer  than  those 
of  the  marroniers,  and  those  of  both  are  narrower  than  the  leaves  of  wild 
and  cultivated  chestnuts  in  England ;  which  ditference  may  be  observed  in 
the  two  climates  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  with  ali  broad-Ieaved  trees. 
The  leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  with  many  transverse  veins, 
terminatinir  in  sharp  serratures ;  oflen,  but  not  always,  terminating  in 
mucros.  They  are  of  a  rich  stiining  green  above;  and  paler,  and  some- 
times  rather  glaucous,  beneath.  The  barren  catkins  are  numerous,  axiilary, 
Bolitary,  yellow,  and  pendulous ;  almost  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  decidu- 
ous.  The  flowers  are  prodiu^ed  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  and  are 
ranged  along  the  common  stalk,  in  lateral  sessile  tufts.  The  stamens  are 
numerous  and  spreading.  The  fertile  flowers  are  much  fewerthan  the  barren 
ones :  they  are  placed  on  terminal  stalks,  which  are  lengthened  out  as  the 
fruit  advances.  The  styles  are  about  6,  with  long,  smooth,  upright  stigmas. 
Gtertner  detected  about  12  scarlet  rudiments  of  stamens  among  the  wool  at 
the  base  of  the  styles.  Nuts  large,  broadly  ovate,  generally  2 ;  flat  on  the 
inner  side,  and  each  attached  by  a  broad  scar  to  the  bottom  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  outer  calyx,  the  outside  of  which  is  copiously  armed  with  complicated 
clusters  of  sharp  prickles.  (SmUh,)  The  root  descends  perpendicularly,  like 
that  of  the  oak,  but  not,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  quite  so  great  a  depth.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  averages  from  2  ft. 
to  3fL  a  year  for  the  first  10  or  12  years.  The  tree  will  attain  the  height  of 
from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  from  50  to  60  years ;  before  which  period  its  timber  is 
generally  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  but  the  tree  will  live  for  several 
centuries  afterwards,  and  produce  abundance  of  fruit ;  its  timber,  in  the  mean 
while,  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart,  or  become  brittle,  and  fit  only  for  fuel. 
In  Gerroany,  according  to  Willdenow,  the  height  is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and 
the  duration  of  the  tree  ftom  50  to  100  years.  In  America,  accordine  to 
Michaux,  the  chestnut,  in  favourable  situations,  commonly  attains  the  height 
of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a  circumference  of  15  ft.  or  16  ft  The  oidest  chestnut 
in  England  is  that  at  Tortworth,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  before  the 
Conquest;  and  the  largest  which  we  have  ever  heard  of  is  a  tree  in  Studley 
Park,  of  which^.  1923.  is  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  lin.  to  30  ft.;  and 
which  is  1 12  ft.  mffh ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  7  ft. 
44  in.,  and  of  the  nead  91  ft.  6  in.  By  far  the  handsomest  tree  of  this  species 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  that  at  Muswell  Hill,  figured  in  our  last 
Volume,  which  ia  66  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hcad  nearly  70  fL  This  tree  has  been  planted 
between  70  and  80  years.  No  tree  stoles  more  freely  than  the  sweet  chest- 
nut,  at.whatever  age  it  maybe  cutover. 

Geography,  The  sweet  chestnut  is  found  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  In  the  Old  World  its  coun- 
tries  are  more  particularly  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Caucasus ;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  the  Canaries,  and  in  Tenerifie.  It  does  not  grow  sponta- 
neously  to  the  north  of  Tcreck,  in  the  Russian  empire ;  and  it  does  not  ripen 
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it8  firuit  any  where  excq)t  in  a  dimate  that  will  ripen  the  ^npe  also  in  the 
open  air.  There  are  several  species  found  in  Java,  Japan,  Cochm-China,  China, 
and  the  Himalayas ;  and  one  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  C  vesca. 
(^MhrbeL)  In  Britain,  the  sweet  chestnut  is  by  some  considered  to  be  indi- 
genous ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  aee  of  some  specimens,  it  appears  to 
us  more  than  probabie  that  tney  have  all  been  planted.  This  doubt  is  noticed 
by  Ray  and  Evelyn,  and  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Daines  Barrington,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  discussions  which  took  place  between 
that  gentleman,  M.  Ducarel,  and  some  others,  wiil  be  found  in  the  Philotophicai 
TVansactiontf  vols.  lix.  and  Ixi.;  and  in  the  GentlemafCi  Magasme^  for  1766. 
(Seep.  23.)  In  the  EngUth  Flora^  the  chestnut  is  stated  to  be*'*found  in 
woods;  anait  appears  to  be  wild  in  tbe  south  and  west  of  England.**  It  has 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  npens  a  few  fruit  in  the  warmest 
districts  of  East  Lothian.  Itgrows  vigorously  in  Ireland,  but  nevcr  ripensfhiit 
there.  In  Scandinavia  it  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently  wild  in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  still  more  so  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  originally  planted  in  these  countries  by  the  Romans.  It  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    It  is  particularly 
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abundant  on  the  Apennines,  especially  at  Valombrosa,  and  also  betwecn 
Florence  and  Bologna ,  and  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  circurostance  nientioned 
by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder»  as  having  struck  him  when  in  Italy,  and  witb  which  we 
were  ourselves  very  much  pleased  when  there;  viz.  tbat  these  chestnut  tre^s 
on  the  Apennines  are  generaily  scattered  over  a  surface  resembling  the  green- 
sward  of  a  British  lawn»  According  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi,  Castkiea  v^sca 
does  not  appear  to  be  wiid  in  any  part  of  Etna,  but  always  to  be  cultivated. 
''  We  noticed  it,*'  he  says,  "  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Zoccolaro,  at  a  height  of 
3900  ft.;  and  Gemmellaro  is  said  to  tuive  traced  it  as  high  as  5100  ft.;  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake,  arisins  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  altitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  AIps,  the  chestnut  trees  reach  to  2500  ft.,  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  to  2800  ft.  Etaa  is  celebrated  for  the  great  age  and  colossal  dimen- 
sions  of  its  chestnut  trees :  the  noted  Castagno  di  C^to  CavaUi  has  a  dr- 
cumference  near  the  root  of  180  ft. ;  the  Castagno  di  Santa  Agata,  70  ft.;  and 
the  Castagno  della  Nave,  64  d,  Their  stems,  however,  attain  no  great  height, 
but  Boon  branch  off  above  the  ground ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  first^mentioned 
one,  it  seems  probable  to  me  tbat  not  one  stem,  but  many,  shoot  from  the 
same  root;  for  there  are  now  5  individual  trunks  separate  from  each  other; 
and  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Siciiy,  wben  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of  abotit 
1  ft.,  to  cut  them  down  just  above  the  root,  when  a  number  of  new  shoois 
are  thrown  out,  which  shortly  become  trees  again.  M.  Brunner  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  as  is  stated  in  his  Excursion  through  the  East  of  Lisuria,  Elba, 
SicUy,  and  MaUa:*  (See  Comp,  to  Bot,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  90.)  In  North  Ame- 
rica,  the  sweet  chestnut  is  found  as  far  as  lat.  44^  n.,  in  New  Hampshire ; 
where,  however,  it  is  less  common  than  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  of  Georgia,  and  abounds  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  in  East 
Tennessee;  preferring,  in  all  these  countries,  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  the 
fertile  graveUy  soils  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

History,  The  sweet  chestnut  is  yeneraUy  said  to  have  been  broufht  to 
Europe  by  the  Greeks,  ftom  Sardis,  m  Asia  Minor,  about  504  b.  c.  It  was 
first  caUed,  in  Greek,  Sart^anot  Balanot,  the  SardLs  nut;  afterwards  Dios 
Bakmos  Lopimon,  from  its  being  con^ered  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
walnut,  except  in  the  smoothness  of  its  inner  bark.  The  name  of  Castanea  was 
given  to  it  from  Kastanea,  tbc  name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  in  Asia ;  and  also 
of  one  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  near  the  river  Peneus ;  in  both  which  places 
the  chestnut  grew  in  great  abundance,  being  a  native  of  the  former  locality, 
and  having  been  first  planted  in  Greece  in  the  latter,  whence  it  was  sent, 
in  the  reiffn  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  the  Homans 
received  the  chestnut  firom  the  Greeks,  as  they  caUed  it  both  Castanea  and 
Glans  Sardiana.  Theophrastus  mentions  tbat,  in  his  dme,  Mount  Olynipus 
was  nearly  covered  with  chestnut  trees ;  and  PUny  enumerates  eight  kinds  that 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  his  dav.  Pliny  adds  that  chestnuts  were  ground 
iato  meai,  and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poor.  These  were  of  aa  inferior  kind, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  populares ;  and  he  adds  that  there  was  another 
sort,  which  were  generally  boiled,  and  which  were  called  codiva.  He  like- 
wise  savs,  —  **  Under  the  common  name  of  nuts,  we  comprehend,  also,  chest- 
nuts,  though  they  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  acoms ;  except  that  they 
have  a  larger  and  more  prickly  coverine.  It  is  surprisin^  that  we  set  so  Uttte 
value  upon  a  fruit  which  nature  has  tuLen  so  much  pams  to  preserve  from 
injury.  Sometimes  three  nuts  are  found  in  one  of  these  prickly  covers.  The 
first  skin  of  the  nut  is  flexible ;  but  the  second  has  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
like  the  ridn  of  the  walnut :  therefbre  care  sfaould  be  taken  to  remove  it. 
Chestnuts  are  better  roasted  than  cooked  in  any  other  manner."  {NiU.  Hist,) 
One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  chestnut  trees  in  the  world  is  that  on  Mount 
Etna,  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  caUed  Castasno  di  Cento  CavaUi, 
because,  as  it  is  said,  Jean  of  Arragon,  on  her  road  from  Spain  to  Napka, 
visited  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  her  prindpal  nobility,  and  was  caught  in  a 
heavy  shower;  when  the  queen,  and  a  hundred  cavaliers,  took  sheker  under 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  completely  covered  them,  and  saved  theio 
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firom  the  rain.  (Houel,  yoyage  en  Siciley  tom.  iL  p.  79.)  The  autfaor  a«kls, 
howeveTy  that  the  Spanisn  aueen'8  visit  is  somewnat  apocryphal.  The  tree 
itseif,  when  visited  by  M.  Houel,  was  in  a  state  of  decay :  it  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  branches,  and  its  trunk  was  quite  holiow.  A  house  was 
erected  in  the  interior,  with  some  country  people  living  in  it,  with  an  oven,  in 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  dried  chestnuts,  filbeits, 
and  other  firuits,  which  they  wished  to  preserve  for  winter  use ;  using  as  fuel, 
when  they  could  find  no  other,  pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  from  the  mterior  of 
the  tree.  In  Brydone*s  time,  m  1770,  this  tree  measured  204  ft.  in  drcum- 
ference.  He  says  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  five  distinct  trees;  but  that  he 
was  assured  that  the  space  was  once  filled  with  solid  timber,  and  that  there 
was  no  bark  in  the  inside.  This  circumstance  of  an  old  trunk,  hollow  in  the 
interior,  becoming  separated,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  bdng  the 
remains  of  several  distmct  trees,  is  frequently  met  witn  in  the  case  of  very  old 
mulberry  trees  in  Britain,  and  olive  trees  in  Italy.  Kircher,  about  a  century 
before  Brydone^  affirms  that  an  entire  flock  of  sheep  might  be  endosed  within 
the  Etna  chestnut  as  in  a  fold.  The  sweet  chestnut  was,  in  ali  probability, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for  the  sake  of  its  fiuit ; 
and,  bdng  a  tree  of  great  duration,  and  ripeninff  its  fruit,  it  could  hardlv 
&il  to  become  a  permanent  inhabitant.    The  old  chestnut  tree  at  Tortworth 


(JSg.  1924.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.*)  may,  indeed,  possibly  have  been  one 
of  those  planted  by  the  Romans.  Tne  oldest  chestnut  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Cobham,  in  Kent,  of  which  Jig,  1925.  is  a 
portrait,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  Cambden  mentions  that  Cowdray  Park, 
in  Sussex,  was  fJBanous  in  his  time  for  its  chestnut  trees ;  and  the  town  of 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
number  of  chestnut  trees  that  formerly  grew  there.  Old  Tusser,  in  1562, 
enumerates  chestnuts,  in  hb  list  of  fruit  trees  which  roay  be  transplanted  in 
January ;  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  E$tay  on  PlarUathnt, 
The  tree,  however,  if  once  plentiful,  appears  soon  to  have  become  compara^ 
tive  scarcely;  for  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  An  old  TTirift  newfy  revwed^ 
published  in  1612,  recomroends  planting  the  chestnut  as  a  '*  kind  of  timber 
treeof  which  few  grow  in  England;*'  and  which,  he  adds,  will  not  only  pro- 
duce  **  laree  and  excellent  good  timber,*'  but  "  good  fniit,  that  poore  people, 
in  time  of  dearth,  may,  with  a  small  quantitie  of  oats  or  barley,  make  bread  of." 
He  also  says  that  a  chestnut  tree,  "  when  you  begin  first  to  plant  it,  will  grow 
more  in  one  yeare,  than  an  oake  will  doe  in  two."  (p.  7.)  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib, 
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who  wrote  sonie  yeara  afterwards,  says,  **  In  divers  places  of  Kent,  as  m  and 
about  Gravesend,  in  the  countrey,  and  elsewhere,  very  manv  prime  timbers  of 
their  old  bams  and  houses  are  of  chestnut  wood ;  and  yet  there  is  now  scarce 
a  chestnut  tree  within  20  miles  of  the  place,  and  the  people  altogether  ignorant 
of  such  trees.  This  sheweth  that  in  former  times  those  places  did  abound 
with  such  timber."  (Legacy,  &c.,  p.  18.)  Aproof  how  early  the  idea  pre- 
vaiied  of  the  wood  of  Quercus  sessilifldra  bemg  that  of  the  chestnut.  In 
the  year  1676,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg,  in  Nor- 
folk,  was  said  to  be  a  great  planter  of  chestnuts;  and  some  account  of  his 
trees  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page.  The  tree,  however,  was  compara- 
tively  neglected,  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  when  the 
Society  of  Arts,  reviving  the  idea  (which,  as  we  have  eeen  above,  was  cur* 
rent  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.),  that  the  carpentry  of  many  of 
our  old  buudings  consisted  of  chestnut  wood,  offered  rewards  for  planting  the 
Iree ;  and  these  were  given  to  a  number  of  individuals  who  made  plantations 
of  it.  The  tree  is  now  chiefly  planted  as  coppice-wood  and  for  its  fruit  in 
Eneland,  and  as  an  omamental  tree  in  Scotlana  and  Ireland.  In  England,  it 
is  chiefly  planted  in  hop  countries,  and  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  as  a  fruit 
tree.  There  are  considcrable  plantations  of  it  in  Devonshire,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

In  France,  as  in  Britmn,  it  was  formerlv  believed  that  the  timber  in  the 
roofs  of  the  oldest  cathedrds,  and  in  the  Louvre  and  other  buildin^,  was  of 
chestnut ;  and  it  was  thought,  in  consequence,  that  the  tree  had,  m  former 
times,  been  much  more  abundant  in  France  than  it  now  is  in  that  country. 
Buffbn,  however,  demonstrated  that  oak  wood,  after  a  great  number  of  years, 
putfl  on  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  chestnut ;  and^  aflerwards,  Daubenton, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1787.),  set  the  q|ue8tion  at  rest,  by  showing  that  what  had 
been  taken  for  ctiestnut  was  Q,  sessilifidra.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  observed 
in  the  Dictiormaire  des  Eaux  et  ForeU,  that  chestnut  trees  must  formerly  have 
been  much  more  common  in  France  than  at  present ;  because  orchards  of 
them  are  ohen  referred  to  under  the  name  of  chataigneraies  in  ancient  wridngs  ; 
and  Acosta  reports  that  the  groves  of  chestnut  trees  in  France  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  1709,  by  a  very  severe  frost,  which  foUowed  suddenly  afUr 
heavy  rains.  In  the  Dictionnaire  Ufdvertel  (Dublished  at  Lyons  in  1791,  art. 
Chataignier),it  is  stated,  from  the  records  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  that  "  the 
Forest  of  Orleans  has  been  observed  to  change  altemately  the  spedes  of  its 
timber ;  to  have  been  for  a  space  of  time  in  oak,  then  in  chestnut,  and  afler- 
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wards  in  oak  a^n.  In  the  woods  of  oak  many  young  chestnut  trees  are  found 
intermixed,  which,  beine  oyerpowered,  make  but  small  pro^^ress.  Wben  the 
former  are  felledy  the  latter,  enjoying  a  fireer  current  of  aur,  grow  ^igorwuAy, 
choke  the  young  shoots  of  the  oak,  and  assume  thdr  situations :  the  same  has 
been  remaiked  in  other  forests."  (  See  TVaru,  Soc.  ArU.^  xii.  p.  1 13.)  At  presoit» 
the  chestnut  abounds  in  France,  on  the  borders  of  the  Khine,  in  Danphine 
and  the  Vosges,  Limousin,  and  a  preat  many  other  places.  It  is  commoo  ia 
the  nei^hbouniood  of  Pku-is,  especially  as  coppice-wood ;  but  the  firuit  is  smaU, 
and  of  httle  value.  The  chestnut  is  cultivated,  in  the  south  of  Germany»  chiefly 
as  undergrowth,  for  fence-wood,  hop-poles,  and  vine-props.  In  Spain,  the 
chestnut  tree  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit;  which  is  proauced  in  such  abun- 
dance,  as  to  be  not  only  a  common  food  of  the  peasantfy,  but  an  ardde  of 
exportation ;  the  best  chestnuts  of  the  London  markets  being  always  from 
Spain ;  and  hence,  as  before  observed,  the  name  of  **  Span^  chestnut.** 
According  to  M^Culloch,  **  chestnuts  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  fiequently 
kiUidried,  to  prevent  germination  on  their  passage.  During  the  three  years 
ending  in  1831,  the  entries  of  foreign  chestnuts  for  home  consumption  ave- 
raged  20,948  bushels  a  year.  The  dutpr  of  2t,  per  bushel  produced,  in  1832, 
a  sum  which  proved  that  the  consumption  in  that  year  must  have  amounted 
to  23,216  bushek." 

Poetkal  Aihwom,  Virgil  fi*equently  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  Edogme», 
for  its  firuit ;  and  in  his  Georgics,  as  a  tree.  In  the  latter,  he  calis  it  the  Tofty 
diestnut :  ^  Ut  alts  castanese.*'    In  the  first  Edogue  he  says,— 

*  Sunt  nobte  mitia  ponu, 
CatUne»  moUM,  et  preHl  copU  lactii.** 
**  Rlpe  applee  and  aoft  checCnuU  we  hare  ther^ 
And  cura  abundant  to  sup|dj  our  Ikre.** 

In  the  second  Eclogue,  the  chestnut  is  again  mentioned,  in  a  passage  wfaich  is 
thus  rendered  by  Dryden :  — 

**  Myaelf  wiU  search  our  planted  groundt  at  ham^ 
For  downy  peaofaea  and  the  glocay  Plum ; 
And  thrash  the  ohestnutt  in  the  neigbbouring  grore, 
Such  aa  mj  AmarjlUi  uaed  to  love.*^ 

And  Bfartial  says  :  — 

**  Et,  quas  doeta  NeapolU  creaTit, 
Lento  castanece  Tapori  toat».**  Ub.  ▼.  cpig.  79L 

*•  For  chestnutR,  roasted  bj  a  gentle  beat, 
No  dtj  can  the  leamed  Naples  beat** 

The  old  Englbh  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  chestnut.    Herrick  says : — 

**  Remember  us  In  cups  AiU  crown*d, 
And  let  our  citj  health  go  round ; 

«uite  throogh  ne  joung  maids  and  the  men, 
0  the  nintb  number,  Ir  not  ten  { 
Until  the  fired  cbestnuts  leap 
For  Joj  to  see  the  fhiits  je  reajp 
From  the  plump  chalioe  and  tbe  cup^ 
That  tempts  tlll  it  be  tossed  upc** 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  **  chestnut  whilk  hath  iarded  many  a  swine  ;** 
Shakspeare,  in  Macbeth,  o£  &**  sailor^s  wife  with  chestnuts  on  her  lap;"  and 
Miiton  alludes  to  the  custom  of  roasting  chestnuts :  — 

<*  Whlle  hlsses  on  mj  hearth  the  pulpj  pear, 
And  black%lng  chettnuts  sUrt  and  crackle  there.** 

In  Catalonia,  Philips  tells  us,  a  custom  prevails  of  people  going  from  house  to 
house  on  All  Saints'  Eve,  believinff  that  by  every  chestnut  tlmt  they  eat  in  a 
different  house  they  will  free  a  souT  from  puigatory.  (Pom.  Brit.,  p.  96.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  a  wild  state,  the  nut  of  the  chestnut  affords  food 
to  many  animals,  thou^h  its  leaves  and  wood  feed  but  few  insects ;  nor  does 
it  support  many  parasitic  or  epiphy tic  plants.  Subjected  to  man,  notwithatand- 
iqg  its  near  alliance  to  the  oak,  it  is,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worid,  more 
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uidul  as  ft  firntt  tree  than  for  tts  timber.  Tbe  wood  of  the  chettnut,  bow- 
e?er,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  more  durable  when  it  is  youug 
than  when  it  is  old ;  the  sap  or  outer  wM>d  ^ery  soon  changing  into  heart 
wood ;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  this  tree  for  posts,  fencing-{>ole8,  stakes, 
hoops,  &c  The  wood,  when  green,  weigbs  68  Ib.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and 
when  drv,  41  ib.  2  ox.  Accordmg  to  some  authors,  however,  it  weidiB,  when 
dry,  46  Ib.  The  wood  is  easily  distinguisbed  from  that  of  the  oaK,  by  the 
transverse  fibres  being  more  connised,  and  much  iess  evident  to  the  naked  eye, 
more  especially  in  a  section  newiy  cut ;  so  that,  to  ascertain  whether  a  plank 
of  thnber  is  oak  or  chestnut,  it  is  only  neceesary  to  saw  off  a  thin  slice  at  one 
of  its  extremities.  Bosc  agrees  in  ttiis,  and  draws  as  a  conclusion  from  it, 
that  the  annual  layers  of  the  wood  not  being  freely  united  togetlier  by  trans- 
verae  fibres,  must  necessaril  v  be  liable  to  separate,  and  to  be^me  subject  to 
the  disease  which  b  calied,  in  France,  cadnmure  (literally,  dialling).  This 
diaease  cannot  be  discovered  till  the  tree  is  cut  down ;  when  it  is  found  to  be 
open  at  the  heart,  with  rents  radiating  from  its  centre  towards  the  drcum- 
ference ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  wood  is  unfit  fbr  bein^  sawn  into  either 
planks  or  beams,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  laths  or  fencmg.  Bosc  found 
that  of  the  trunks  of  30  chestnut  tr^ss,  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  which  he  had 
seen  cut  down  and  squared  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  there  were  20  in 
the  diseased  state  above  described.  Hence,  he  says,  we  seidom  find  any  trunk» 
of  old  chestnut  trees,  because  this  peculiarity  in  their  organisadon  not  oniy 
unfits  them  for  every  purpose  of  caipenUy  or  joinery,  but  occasions  them  to 
decay  fit>m  the  centre  outwards.  To  us  it  app^rs  probable  that  tliis  organ- 
isation,  by  lessening  the  communication  of  the  juices  of  the  tree  in  a  horizontal 
diraction,  may  also  be  the  cause  why  the  sap  wood  so  soon  becomes  heart 
wood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  tt  is  clear  that  all  that  has  been  said  in  fiivour  of 
planting  the  chestnut  for  its  timber  can  oniy  ranlc,  in  point  of  authority,  wtth 
wliat  has  been  said  respecting  planting  the  locust  for  tbe  same  purpose.  The 
Frendi  writers  state  that  chestnut  w^)d  is  a  good  deal  used  for  making  wine» 
caaka ;  a  ctrcumstance  noticed  by  Rapui,  in  his  poem  entitled  Tke  Garden  .*•» 

**  Witb  dofe.grain*d  cbMtnut,  wood  ortov^rdgn  luc^ 
For  caiking  up  the  grape*«  mott  powerftil  juice.** 

Wine  is  said  to  fierment  in  chestnut  casks  more  slowly,  and  be  less  likely  to 
evaporate :  it  also  does  not  contract  any  unpleasant  taste.  There  is  scarcely 
any  wood,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  which  inakes  better  hoops,  as  these  resist 
the  dry  rot  in  cellars  where  every  other  kind  of  wood  decays.  Du  Hamel 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  cbestnut  wood  decays  speedily,  when  it  ia 
subjected  altemately  to  diyness  and  moisture.  (Expkit  de  Bois^  p.  296.) 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that,  m  La  Bresse,  posts  of 
chestnut  are  preferred  to  those  of  every  other  wood  for  forming  the  supports 
of  huts,  notwithstanding  these  posts  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  altemate 
humidity  and  dryness.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  not  much  approved  of 
as  fud  :  it  throws  out  spaiics,  and  smoulders  in  the  fire  rather  than  flames ; 
though  it  gives  out  a  ^teat  deal  of  heat.  The  charcoal,  though  good,  is  not 
of  the  first  quality :  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  oak  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
for  iron  founderies;  but,  according  to  Bosc,  and  most  other  Continental  writers» 
it  is  superior  to  that  of  oak,  or  an^  other  wood,  for  foraes;  and  it  is  much 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Biscay  and  m  Spain.  In  SwitzerTand,  chestnut  wood 
is  equally  valued  for  forges ;  but,  the  tree  being  rare  there,  the  charcoal  is  ver^ 
dear.  (^Uiit.  Nai.  du  Jordi,  i.  p.  9.)  The  same  thmg,  Michaux  informs  us,  is 
the  case  in  North  America.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  fumish 
a  great  deal  of  potash.  Tbe  bark,  espedally  of  young  trees,  is  used  for  tan- 
ning ;  but  it  only  sells  for  half  the  price  of  that  of  oek.  The  leaves,  in  country 
places  in  France,  are  used  as  litter  for  cattle;  and,  when  dned,  they  are  em- 
ployed,  like  those  of  the  beech,  by  the  poor,  for  stuffing  mattresses.  "  But 
thoee  leafy  beds,**  Evelyn  observes,  **  fbr  the  crackling  noise  they  make  when 
one  tums  upon  them,  the  French  call  Ucti  de  paHiament,**  (Hunt.  Evel.,  i. 
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p.  168.)  Sadi  are  the  utet  of  tlM^chestiiut  tree  on  tke  Coiitinent ;  fitNn  whieb^ 
we  tliink,  it  wiQl  not  be  wondered  that.Emmerich  (CuUure  ofForetts,  &c),  Mid 
German  authon  generally,  should  consider  tbe  cheatnut  as  not  ranking  aa  a 
foresttree. 

We  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  uaet  of  the  cheatnut  tree  in  England 
finora  the  time  of  Evdyn.  This  author  commences  by  saying,  that  **  the  chest- 
nut  isy  next  the  oak,  one  of  the  most  sought  after  by  the  carpenter  and  joioer. 
It  hath  fbrrooriy  built  a  good  part  of  our  andent  bouaet  in  the  city  of  London, 
as  does  yet  appear.  I  luid  once  a  very  large  bam  near  the  dty,  framed  entirely 
of  thia  dmber ;  and,  certainly,  the  trees  grew  not  fiir  off,  probably  m  aome  wooda 
near  the  town ;  for,  in  that  description  of  London  wntten  by  Fita  Stephois, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  he  apeaks  of  a  very  noble  and  large  forest,  which 
grew  on  ute  boreal  part  of  it,  and  which  was  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  good 
timber."  (HwU.  EveL,  i.  p.  16  L)  It  is  evident  that  Evelyn  here  fidls  inio 
the  conunon  error,  already  noticed,  of  coufounding  the  chestnut  with  the  oak. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  chestnut  affords  the  best  stakes  for  palisades»  props 
for  vines  and  hops,  and  is  good  for  mill  timber  and  water-works»  or  where  it  may 
lie  buried ;  **  but  if  water  touch  the  roots  of  the  srowing  tree,  it  spoils  both  fiiut 
and  timber.'*  It  does  well,  he  saya,  if  kept  dry,  for  columns,  tables,  cheats, 
chairs,  stools,  and  bedsteads ;  and,  for  tubs  and  wine-casks,  **  which  it  pre- 
serves  with  the  least  possible  tincture  of  the  wood  of  any  whatsoever.  If  the 
timber  be  dipped  in  scalding  oil,  and  wdl  pitched,  it  becomes  extremely  dur» 
able ;  but,  otherwise,  I  cannot  celebrate  the  tree  for  its  sincerity,  tt  bemg 
found  that,  contrary  to  the  oak,  it  wiil  make  a  fiur  show  outwardly,  when  it 
is  all  decayed  and  rotten  within :  but  this  is  in  some  sort  recompenaed,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  bearas  made  of  chestnut  tree  have  this  property ;  that,  being 
somewhat  brittle,  they  give  waming,  and  premonish  the  danger  by  a  certain 
crackling;  so  as,  it  is  said,  to  have  fiaghted  those  out  of  the  baths  at  An« 
tandro,  whose  roof  was  laid  with  this  material,  but  which,  Plinj  says,  was  of 
baael,  very  unlike  it.  Formerly,  they  made  consultarv  staves  of  this  tree; 
and  the  variegated  rods  which  Jacob  peded  to  lay  in  tbe  trougfas,  to  impreaa 
a  fimcy  in  his  fiither-in-law's  concdving  ewes,  are  said  to  liave  been  or  this 
matenal.  The  cods  are  excellent  for  the  smith,  bdng  soon  kindied,  and  as 
soon  extinguished;  but  the  ashes  of  chestnut  wood  are  not  convenient  to 
make  a  lee  with,  because  it  is  observed  to  stain  the  linen."  (Hunt.  Snei,  Syl^  L 
p.  162.)  Cook,  who  roay  be  considered  as  Evdyn's  contemporary,  recom- 
roends  the  chestnut  for  coppice-wood,  and  says  the  timber  is  very  usefiil. 
Miller  fidls  into  the  error  ot  bis  time,  in  considiering  the  old  roofs  oi  oak  aa 
bdng  formed  of  chestnut ;  and  hence  he  recommends  the  latter,  aa  being  a 
very  valuable  kind  of  timber;  though,  in  the  edition  by  Martyn,  this  author 
states  that  he  thinks  the  timber  supposed  by  Miiier  anld  other  writers  to  be 
chestnut,  in  our  oid  buiidings,  is  oniy  oak  of  a  different  grain,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Marshall  says,  **  The  uaes  of  the  chestnut  have  been  highly  extolled, 
and  it  may  deserve  a  considerable  share  of  the  praise  which  lias  l>een  given  to 
it.  As  a  substitute  for  the  oak,  it  is  preferable  to  the  dm ;  but  it  is  Oable  to 
to  be  shak^ ;  and  there  is  a  deceitfiil  brittleness  in  it.*'  Tliis  propartv  ts  also 
mendoned  in  White's  Selbome ;  and  with  the  addidon,  that  ^  towards  the  heart 
the  wood  is  cup-shaky ;  that  is  to  say,  apt  to  separate  into  small  pieces  like 
cups,  so  that  the  inward  parts  are  of  no  use.  They  are  bought  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  cooperase,  but  must  make  but  ordinary  l>arrds,  budcets,  &c  Cbest- 
nut  sells  for  hdf  the  price  of  oak;  but  lias  sometimes  been  sent  into  the  kinc^s 
dock,andpassedo£rinsteadof  oak."  In  another  place,  he  observes  that  **w 
timber  and  bark"  of  old  chestnut  trees  *<  are  so  very  like  oak,  as  migfat  easiiy 
decdve  an  indifferent  observer."  Pontey  says  that  the  wood  and  \mk  of  the 
chestnut  are  known  to  possess  the  same  valuable  properties  as  those  of  the  oak. 
Bfitchdl  says  that  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  b  preierable  to  that  of  the  oak, 
either  in  buildings  or  fences,  and  pardcularly  for  park  poles.  Mathew  seems 
to  confound  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  with  that  of  the  oak,  observing  that,  in 
En^and,  ''numy  of  the  largest  of  our  ancient  piles  are  wooded  of  it.**    Ics 
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deerease,  he  thinksy  may  be  owing  to  a  slight  rcfrigeration  of  olinurte;  bnt,  as 
the  cUmate  is  rather  improved,  ami  the  spirit  of  plandng  become  more  gencoral, 
this,  he  thinksy  may  giye  encouragement  U>  more  extended  plantine  of  the 
ohestnut.  There  ia  one  drcumatance,  he  saysy  connected  witn  the  tunber  of 
the  chestnuty  in  Scotland»  which  must  prevent  its  general  uae  in  ship-building; 
and  that  is»  that  few  trees  of  it  of  any  size  are  fotmd  without  the  dmber  being 
ahaky  or  split ;  some  to  soch  a  degree,  that  the  annual  ringt,  or  concentric 
grovrtha,  have  aeperated  from  each  other*  Bir.  fiiatbew,  who  is  evidently  an 
oriffinal  obaervery  though»  in  this  case^  he  has  mixed  np  iacts  that  have  oome 
under  his  own  observation  with  tbe  current  opinion  respecting  the  use  of 
chestnut  timber  in  old  buildings,  and  in  the  Spamsh  navy,  remarlu,  with  Bosc, 
that  the  timber,  though  a  good  deal  similar  to  that  of  the  oak,  is  not  **  quite 
soreedy  and  elasdc,  but  is  desdtute  of  the  large  laminaDy  or  plates  (flosh), 
which,  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  outside,  become  so  prominent  to  view  in 
the  oak,  when  Uie  lonflituoinal  secdon  is  parailei  to  tbe  piane  of  the  laminae." 
(Nav.  Tbn,,  p.  47.)  We  have  quoted  these  difierent  opinionSy  for  the  pnrpose 
of  showing  that  the  ground  on  which  Bridsh  authors  hitherto  have  recom- 
mended  the  culture  of  the  chestnut  as  timber  is  the  erroneous  supposidon 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  our  ancient  buildings  are  formed  of  it ;  and  that,  on 
the  fiiith  of  this,  Evelyn,  and  others  of  them,  appear  to  have  argued  in  its 
favour,  contrary  to  their  own  ezperience. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  chestnut  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Kent,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  land  and  dmber  surveyor, 
are  dated  1792,  and  were  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Traniocikms 
of  Ihe  Society  of  Atit,  They  seem  to  us  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said,  from 
pracdcai  expenence,  in  favour  of  the  chestnut  as  a  dmber  tree  in  Britain.  **  In 
1676,"  Mr.  Kent  observes,  **  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  M^dham  of 
Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk,  had  the  merit  of  being  a  considerable  planter  of  chestnut. 
In  the  space  of  50  years,  it  is  presumed,  these  plantadons  required  thinning, 
as  his  successor,  about  that  time,  began  to  apply  tliis  timber  to  useful  purposes 
upon  his  estate.  The  first  account  is  of  the  branch  or  limb  of  a  chestnut,  about 
I3in.  square,  which,  in  the  j^ear  1726,  was  put  down  as  a  hanging-post  for  a 
gate,  and  carried  the  eate,  without  alteradon,  52  years ;  when,  upon  altering 
the  enclosures  of  the  tarm  where  it  stood,  it  was  taken  up  under  m^  direction, 
and  appearing  to  be  perfecdy  sound,  was  put  down  for  a  clappmg>post  in 
another  place.  In  1743,  a  large  bam  was  built  with  some  of  this  timtfer,  and 
is  now  (1792)  as  sound  in  every  part,  beams,  principals,  and  spars,  as  when 
fifst  the  bam  was  built.  About  tlie  same  dme,  several  chestnut  pKDsts  and  rails 
were  put  down,  wliich  I  have  since  seen  removed ;  and,  after  stmiding  30  or  40 
years,  they  generally  appeared  so  sound,  as  to  admit  of  being  set  up  in  some 
other  place.  The  fast  mstance  I  shall  mendon,  though  not  of  long  date,  will 
show  the  great  superiority  of  this  timber  over  oak  in  fences.  In  the  year  1 772, 
the  present  Mr.  Windham  made  a  lar^  plantadon  in  his  park,  which  was 
fenccd  with  posts  and  raiis,  converted  nrom  young  oaks  and  chestnuts  of  the 
same  age  and  scantling,  such  as  were  picked  out  of  a  place  where  they  stood 
too  thick.  Last  year,  upon  Mr.  Windham's  enlarging  this  plantation,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  this  fence ;  when  the  chestnut  posts  were  found  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  first  put  down  ;  but  the  oak  were  so  much  wasted  just  beiow 
the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
again  without  the  assistance  of  a  spur  to  support  them."  ( Drans,  Soc,  ArU, 
X.  p.  31.)  **  When  the  chestnut  is  sufiered  to  stand  beyond  its  ftiU  ^wth," 
Mr.  Kent  condnues,  **  it  is  the  worst  of  all  timber,  bong  more  bntde  and 
more  apt  to  crack  and  fiy  into  splinters,  than  any  other :  but  I  have  never 
known  this  to  be  the  case  with  young  chestnut."  Hence,  he  directs  the  tree 
to  be  cut  when  it  is  in  a  growing  or  healthy  state ;  because  it  is  '^  so  earlv 
useful,  that,  if  it  be  cut  when  it  souares  only  6  in.,it  will  be  as  durable  as  an  oak 
of  six  dmes  its  sise  and  ase.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  its 
having  so  litde  sap  wood  in  propordon  to  other  trees,  as  it  will  seldom 
exceed  in  thickness  the  breadtn  of  the  bark ;  wliereas  the  sap  wood  of  an 
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oak  will  often  be  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  thick ;  which  is  not  onlj  nielefls,  bot,  if 
sufiered  to  remain,  tends  very  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber :  in  otber 
renpects,  the  duration  of  the  chestnut  ma^  be  accounted  for  from  its  being  kaa 
affected  by  worms  or  insects  than  other  tmiber."  (iMcf.»  p.  34.)  He  condudet: 
**  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  cutdng  it  too  young  ;  for,  let  this  tree  be  evcr  ao 
smali,  if  it  ia  large  enougfa  for  the  purpose  fbr  which  it  ia  wanted,  it  wili  be  the 
les8  ikible  to  decay,  from  itsjrouth ;  aiid,  if  underwood  be  tbe  o^iect,  the  pn>- 
verb  in  beech  countriea  wili  be  fuUy  verified  :  *  Cut  wood,  and  have  wood.' " 
(Ihid,^  p>  35.)    In  some  parts  of  Esaez,  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  prefened 
to  tliat  of  the  oak,  for  mlalung  gates,  sdles,  and  hurdles;  both  of  wnich  iMt^ 
from  15  to  25  years.    Chestnut  pUes  are  much  uaed  thore  for  embankoients* 
apainst  the  Tharoes  or  the  sea.    They  are  made  5ft.  long,  and  lOin.  in 
diameter,  and  driven  3ft.  into  the  earth.    In  a  cohesive  oozy  soil,  their 
duration  is  aimost  without  end ;  but,  in  sand,  they  do  not  last  lon§;er  than  tfae 
oak.    The  embankment  is  formed  by  heaping  up  earth  on  both  sidea  o^  and 
over  the  row  of  piles,  and  sometiraes  branches  are  interwoven  with  them.    In 
the  south  and  west  of  Enghmd,  Bir.  Davies  informs  us,  the  chestnut  becomes 
shaky,  even  wben  the  triink  is  only  6  in  in  girt ;  but  the  stools,  he  says»  bj 
their  numerous  shoots  and  iarge  broad  leaves,  afford  exceUent  shelter  tor 
game.    In  every  part  of  the  oountry  where  hops  are  grown,  the  moat  durable 
poles  are  those  of  the  chestnut ;  and  in  Kent,  it  is  weli  known,  this  tree  is 
more  extensively  planted  for  furnishing  hop-poles  tban  any  otfaer,  unlesa  we 
exc«>t  the  ash. 

Cnestnut  timber,  in  North  America,  Michaux  obeerves, "  is  strong,  dasdc» 
and  capable  of  enduring  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture.  Its  durability 
renders  it  espedally  viduable  for  posts ;  which  should  be  made  of  trees  less 
than  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  charred  before  they  are  set  in  tfae  earth.  In 
Connecticut,  Pennsyivania,  and  part  of  Virginia,  it  is  also  prefenred  for  rails, 
and  is  said  to  last  more  than  50  years.  For  sliingles,  this  wood  is  superior 
to  any  species  of  oak,  though  it  bas  the  same  defect,  of  warping.  It  is  not 
extensively  used  fbr  staves ;  and  its  pores,  like  those  of  the  red  oak,  are  ao 
open,  that  it  is  proper  only  for  dry  wares ;  though  the  European  spedesy"  fae 
adds,  **  which  is  more  compact,  is  emploved  in  Italv  to  contain  wines  aod 
brandy."  The  chestnut  of  Europe  is  considered  to  make  excellent  faoops ;  bat 
Bfichaux  was  informed  bythe  coopers  of  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia,  tfaat 
the  American  chestnut  is  too  brittle  for  that  purpose.  A  more  probable  reasoo, 
however,  he  obeerves,  is,  that,  when  bent,  it  is  not  strong  enouflfa  to  remaia 
firmlpr  attached,  like  the  hoops  of  the  hickorv,  by  crossing  the  ends,  bnt 
requires  to  be  bound  with  osier,  which  is  an  aaditioiial  labour  and  expeose. 
The  wood  is  little  esteemed  in  America  for  ftiel,  as,  being  filled  witfa  air, 
it  snaps  as  it  bums ;  but  it  is  mucfa  esteemed  for  the  forge ;  aod,  in  the 
neigfabourhood  of  Pennsylvania,  nadve  chestnut  woods  have  been  tumed 
into  coppices,  which  are  cut  every  16  years  for  making  charcoaL 

Uses  ofthe  FruU.  Chestnuts  are  comparatively  little  used-  as  fbod  in  Bog- 
land,  as  they  are  seldom  eaten  except  roasted  at  dessert.  They  are,  faowever, 
sometimes  stewed  with  cream,  and  made  into  soup,  either  Mrith  mtlk  or  gravy. 
They  are  also  occasionaily  used  as  stuffing  for  fowls  and  turkey ;  or  stewed,  and 
brought  to  table  with  salt  fish. 

Speaking  of  the  chestnut  as  an  artide  of  food,  Evelyn  says,  ^  We  give  tfaat 
frait  to  our  swine  in  England,  which  is  amongst  the  delicacies  of  princes  in 
other  countries ;  and,  beine  of  the  larger  nut,  is  a  lusty  and  mascuKne  food  (br 
rustics  at  all  times,  and  of  better  nourishment  for  husbandmen  than  cale  and 
rusty  bacon ;  yea,  or  beans  to  boot.  How  we  here  use  chestnuts  in  stewed 
meats,and  beatiile  pies,  our  French  cooks  teach  us ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  tfaeir 
very  best  use,  and  very  commendable ;  for  it  b  found  that  the  eating  them  raw, 
or  in  bread,  as  they  do  in  the  Limousin,  is  apt  to  swell  tiie  bdly,  thoogh 
without  any  other  mconvenience  that  I  can  leam :  and  yet  some  condemn 
them  as  daogerous  for  such  as  are  subject  to  tbe  gravel  in  the  kidneys ;  and, 
however  cooked  and  prepared,  flatulent,  offennve  to  the  head  and  storoacb. 
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especklly  to  those  who  are  subject  to  the  cholick.  The  best  way  to  presenre 
them  is  to  keep  them  in  eartheni  vessels  in  a  cold  place.  Some  lay  them  in 
a  smoak-loft»  others  in  dry  barley  straw,  others  in  sand,  &c."  (HwU,  Evd., 
vol.  i.  p.  163.) 

The  prindpal  countries  where  the  chestnut  \s  employed  as  an  important 
article  of  food  are,  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy ;  where  it  servesy 
in  a  great  measure,  as  a  subatitute  for  both  the  bread  and  potatoes  of  more 
northem  nations.  In  these  countries^  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
preserve  the  chestnuts  during  winter ;  and,  accordingly,  great  care  is  taken  in 
ffathering,  keeping,  and  drying  them»  so  as  to  insure  a  conatant  supply. 
When  the  chestnuts  are  ripe,  those  that  are  to  be  preserved  are  coilected  every 
day  from  the  ground  on  which  they  have  fallen  from  the  tree ;  and  spread  out 
in  a  dry  airy  plac^  till  the  whole  is  gathered  together.  But,  as  it  is  often  a 
considerable  time  before  the  chestnuts  are  all  ripe  enough  to  iall  from  the  tree, 
if  the  season  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  danger  of  snow  or  heavy  rains, 
after  the  fallen  chestnuts  have  been  collected  and  set  on  one  side  for  dryin^, 
the  tree  is  beaten  with  long  poles,  to  knock  off  the  remaining  fhiit.  This 
operation  is  calied  gauier  let  chataigHes,  But  the  fruit  thus  collected  is  only  con- 
sidered  fit  for  immediate  use ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  local 
market,  or  sent  to  Paris.  The  husks  of  the  cbestnuts  beaten  off  the  trees 
being  generallv  attached  to  the  nuts,  they  are  trodden  ofTby  peasants  fumished 
with  heavy  sabots,  when  the  nuts  are  wanted  for  immediate  use ;  but,  when  the 
chestnuts  are  to  be  preserved  a  few  months,  thev  are  generally  kept  in  their 
husks  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  barrels  of  sand,  whicb  are  sometimes 
actnally  sprinkled  with  water  in  very  dry  seasons,  in  order  to  preserve  the  full 
and  plump  appearance  of  the  nuts. 

One  of  the  modes  of  dryine  chestnuts,  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  several 
yearsy  is,  to  place  those  which  have  been  collected  from  the  ground  on  coarse 
riddles,  sieves,  or  hurdles,  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them 
to  the  sun ;  or  to  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,and  then  dry  tnem  in  an 
oven.  In  Limousin  and  P6rigord,  where  the  chestnut  flour  is  uscd  for  making 
the  kind  of  cake  called  la  gaiette,  and  the  thick  porridge  called  lapolerUa,  which 
are  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  the  chestnuts  are  dried  with  smoke. 
A  thin  la^er  of  nuts,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  outer  husks,  is  laid  on 
a  kmd  of^^kiln  pierced  with  holes ;  and  a  nre  is  made  below  with  the  husks,  and 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  is  only  permitted  to  smoulder,  and  is  not 
■ufl^ed  to  burst  into  a  flame.  In  a  short  dme,  tbe  chestnuts  begin  to  sweat ; 
that  b,  their  superabundant  mobture  oozes  out  through  their  skins.  The  fire 
is  then  immediately  extinguishedy  and  the  chestnuts  are  suflfered  to  become 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  Uirown  on  one  side,  and  a  fresb  layer  is  spread  out, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  process.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chestnuts 
is  thus  preparedy  to  cover  tbe  floor  of  the  kihi  at  least  1  d,  deep,  they  are 
laid  upon  it,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  below,  which  is  gradually  augmented 
during  2  or  3  days,  and  is  then  continued  during  9  or  10  davs,  the  chest« 
nuts  being  reguiarly  tumed,  like  malt,  dll  the  nuts  part  readily  from  thdr 
skins :  they  are  then  put  into  sacks,  which  have  been  previously  wet,  and 
thrashed  with  sticks,  or  mbbed  upon  a  iarge  bench  or  table;  after  which,  they 
are  winnowed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  mill.  During  the  process  of  drying» 
the  fire  is  watcbed  night  and  day ;  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
(or  hurdles,  if  these  have  been  used  as  a  subsdtute  for  a  paved  floor)  must 
be  frequently  swept,  to  clear  it  from  the  soot.  The  dust  which  escapes  from 
the  chestnuts,  when  they  are  winnowed,  together  with  the  broken  nuts,  are 
carefully  preserved  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  called  in  France  biscat, 

The  most  generai  modes  of  cooking  cliestnuts  in  France  are,  boiling  them 
in  water,  either  simply,  with  a  little  salt,  or  with  leaves  of  celery,  sa^,  or  any 
herbs  that  may  be  approved  of,  to  give  them  a  flavour;  and  roasung  them, 
either  in  hot  ashes,  or  in  a  coflee-roaster.  They  are  also  occasionally  roasted 
before  the  fire,  or  on  a  shovel,  as  in  England ;  but,  when  thus  prepared,  they 
are  thought  not  so  good.    In  whatever  way  the  chestnuts  are  roasted»  the 
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Ffench  cooks  always  slit  the  ikin  of  all  except  one;  and,  whea  that  emcks  and 
flies  off,  they  know  that  the  rest  are  done.  Chestnut  flour  is  kept  io  caska, 
or  in  earthen  bottles  weil  corked ;  and  it  will  remain  good  for  years.  La  gatette 
is  a  species  of  thick  flat  cake,  which  is  roade  without  yeast,  and  baked  on  a 
kind  of  girdie,  or  iron  plate,  or  on  a  hot  flat  stone.  It  is  gencraiiy  mijLed  with 
milk  and  a  little  salt,  and  ia  sometimes  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  egga  and 
butter ;  and  sometiroes,  when  baked,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  custard  before 
serving.  Lapcienta  is  made  bv  boiiing  the  chestnut  flour  in  water  or  milk, 
and  continually  stirring  it,  till  it  has  become  quite  thick,  and  will  no  longer  stick 
to  the  fingers.  When  madewith  water,  it  is  frequently  eaten  with  milk,  in  the 
manner  that  oatmeal  porridge  is  in  Scotland.  Sesides  thesemodes  of  dressipg 
chestnuts,  which  are  common  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  many  others  might 
be  mentioned ;  particularly  a  kind  of  bowUi^  cailed  ^katS^^y  which  is  made 
by  boiling  the  endre  chestnuts,  after  they  have  been  dned  and  freed  from 
their  skins,  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  tiil  they  k>ecorae  sofl,  and  then  breaking 
and  mixing  them  together  like  mashed  potatoes;  and  a  sweetmeat,  called 
marront  fi^#,  which  is  made  by  dipping  the  marrons  into  darified  sugar,  and 
then  drymg  them,  and  which  is  common  in  the  confectioners'  shops  io  Paris. 
(See  Parmentier^s  TVot^  de  la  ChaUttgne;  Mem,  de  Detmarets  in  Jount,  de 
Pkytique  for  177land  1772;  DuHam.Arb^  l  p.  136.;  JVT. Du  Ham.  vL  p.  65.; 
Dict,  Clatt,,  &c.,  art.  Chataignier;  Nauv,  Courty  &c.)  On  the  foreign  modes 
of  dressing  diestnuts  in  £velyn's  time,  that  author  says,  "  The  best  tables 
in  France  and  Italy  make  them  a  service,  eadng  them  with  salt,  in  wine, 
or  juice  of  lemon  and  sugar,  being  first  roasted  in  embers  on  the  chaplet. 
In  Italv,  they  boil  thero  in  wine,  and  then  smoke  them  a  little.  Tnese 
they  oall  anteri,  or  geese :  I  know  not  why.  Those  of  Piedmont  add  fennel, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to  their  wine;  but  first  they  peei  them.  Others  maoe- 
rate  them  in  rose-water.  The  bread  of  the  flour  is  exceedingly  nutritive: 
it  is  a  robust  food,  and  makes  women  well-complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
good  author.  They  also  make  firitters  of  chestnut  flour,  which  they  wet  with 
rose>water,  and  sprinkie  with  grated  parmigans,  and  so  fry  them  in  fresh 
butter  for  a  delicate."  {Hunt,  Evel,,  i.  p.  162.)  Evelyn  also  says  that  ^  the 
flour  of  chestnuts  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey,  and  eaten  fiisting,  is  an 
approved  remedy  against  spittin^  of  biood  and  the  cough;  and  a  decoction  of 
the  rind  of  the  tree  tinctures  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  esteemed  a  beautv  in 
some  countries."  (Ibid,,  p.  163.)  Sugar  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
France  Irora  chestnuts  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  for  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  beet,  and  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent;  which  is  more  than  the 
average  produce  of  the  beet-root.  {Bon  Sent^  as  quoted  in  the  Aihewntm  of 
Feb.  25.  1837.) 

At  a  Tree  Jor  utefid  PlantaHont,  the  chestnut  is  chiefly  valuable  as  under- 
wood,  and  for  its  fruit.  As  underwood,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  grown,  in 
England,  for  hop-poles,  fence-wood,  and  hoops.  The  poles  last  as  long  as 
those  of  the  ash,  and  longer ;  but  they  do  not  grow  so  rast,  and  thepr  are  apt 
to  send  out  stout  side  shoots,  which,  if  not  checked,  either  by  prumng  or  by 
the  closeness  of  the  plantation,  cause,  Cobbett  observes,  *<  the  upper  part  of  the 
pole  to  diminish  in  size  too  rapidly.  To  fet  a  chestnut  pole  any  where  betweoi 
12  ft.  and  20  ft.  in  length,  there  will  aliM>  be  a  disproportionate  but;  a  dis- 
advanta^e  that  none  but  skilful  hop-planters  can  know.  The  vines  of  the  liop 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other  cUmbing  plants)  do  not  like  to  have  a  b^ 
thing  to  go  round  at  starting."  (Woodlandt,)  Hence intelligent  hop-f>lanters, 
**  in  order  to  obviate  the  i[\jury  arising  firom  lai^ge-lmtted  poles,  stick  in  little 
rods  as  leaders,  to  conduct  the  vine  to  the  pole  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  fit>m  the  grouncL 
(^lbid,^  For  this  reason,  the  plants,  in  a  plantation  of  chestnuts  for  under- 
growtn,  ought  not  to  be  farther  apart  than  5  il.  every  way ;  in  which  case  they 
wiil  require  ver^  Uttle  pruning,  but  will  become  drawn  up  of  a  propo'  size. 
When  tne  tree  is  planted  for  timber,  its  properties  suggest  the  proprieCy  of 
cutting  it  down  when  the  trunk  is  under  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  for  usiog  it 
chiefly  in  rustic  8tructures,.gate-posts,  and  fendng.    As  a  fruit  tree^  we  l»?e 
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Blreadr  obBenred  that  the  chestnut,  m  Bntam,  is  chkfly  planted  on  the  margins 
of  orchaitUi»  for  tbe  purpoae  of  sheltering  thenu  It  is  also  occasionally  planted 
in  hedgerows;  but,  from  the  density  of  the  head,  the  early  appearance  of  tbe 
foliage,  and  its  iong  continuance  before  it  drops»  the  tree  is  mjurious  both  to 
tbe  bedge  and  to  tbe  giass  below. 

As  an  omamental  Tree^  Sang  observes  that  manj  chesftnuts  should  not  be 
planted  near  a  residence ;  because  **  the  flowers  emit  a  yery  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable  odour,  which  is  offensive  to  most  people."  Oilpin  considers  the 
chestnuty  in  maturity  and  perfection,  as  a  noble  tree,  wbich  "grows  not  unUke 
the  oak.  Its  ramification  is  more  straggling ;  but  it  is  easy,  and  its  foliage  loose. 
This  is  the  tree  which  graces  the  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa.  Li  the  moun- 
tains  of  Calabria,  where  Salvator  painted,  the  chestnut  flounsbed.  There  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  forms,  breaking  and  disposing  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
shapes,  as  tbe  exigences  of  his  composition  required.  I  haye  heard»  indeed," 
eontinues  Gtilpm,  '*  that  it  is  naturally  brittle,  and  liable  to  be  shattered  bv 
winds,  which  mig^t  be  one  reason  of  Salvator^s  attachment  to  it ;  but,  although 
I  have  many  times  seen  the  cbestnut,  in  En^and,  old  enough  to  be  in  a  fruit- 
bearing  state,  yet  I  bave  seldom  seen  it  in  a  state  of  fiill  picturesque  maturity.*' 
(^For.  Scen,)  Bosc  says :  *'  As  an  omamental  tree,  the  chestnut  ought  to  be 
placed  before  the  oak.  Its  beautifiil  leaves,  which  are  never  attacked  by  in- 
sects,  and  which  hang  on  the  trees  till  very  late  in  autumn,  mass  better  than 
those  of  the  oak,  and  give  more  shade.  An  old  chestnut,  standing  alone,  pro- 
duces  a  superb  d9fect.  A  groun  of  young  chestnuts  forms  an  excdlent  back- 
eround  to  other  trees ;  but  a  cbestnut  coppice  is  insupportably  monotonous." 
\Nou9.  Court,  &c.,  art.  Ch4taignier.)  In  British  parks,  the  cbestnut  is  dis- 
plaved  to  most  advantage  when  standing  singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  along 
with  the  oak ;  and  the  gradation  in  the  foliage  and  manner  of  tufUns  formed  by 
Q.  sessilifldra,  between  the  chestnut  and  Q.  pedunculata,  forms  a  pieasing  har- 
mony,  interesting  both  in  a  botanical  and  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  In  hilly 
grounds,  the  allunon  which  the  chestnut  creates  to  the  Apennines  afibrds  a 
pleasing  argument  for  planting  it  in  such  situations. 

SoU  and  SUuation.  The  cbestnut,  like  the  beech,  prefers  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  tenacious  soil ;  and,  in  a  nch  loam,  its  timber,  and 
even  its  poles  and  hoops,  are  brittle,  and  good  for  nothing.  In  loamy  soils  at 
the  bottom  of  mountams,  as  at  Aloa,  in  Stirlin^hire ;  in  loam  incurobent  on 
clay,  as  at  Brechin  Castle,  in  For&rshire;  and  m  similar  soils  and  situations ; 
it  attains  a  iarge  size,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that,  according  to  Sang,  wherever 
the  chestnut  is  planted  in  its  proper  soil  and  situation,  it  wilToutgrow  any  other 
tree  in  the  same  length  of  time,  except,  perhaps,  the  larch,  the  willow,  and 
some  of  the  poplars.  According  to  Bosc,  it  will  not  thrive  in  calcareous  soil ; 
but  clayey  and  sandv  soils,and  those  lyingover  granite,  gneis8,and  schistus,  and 
which  are  composed  of  the  debris  of  these  rocks,  appear  particularl^  suitable  for 
it.  It  thrives  well  amone  rocks  where  there  is  apparently  very  Iittle  soil ;  in- 
sinuating  itself  among  their  fissures  and  chinks,  and  attaining  a  large  size. 
**  Wherever  I  have  seen  chestnut  trees,"  observes  the  same  author,  "  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  sreat  many  difierent  localities,  they  were  never  in  soils 
or  on  surfaces  fit  for  uie  production  of  com.  On  mountains  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland,  and  Italy,  the  cnestnut  begins  where  the  cora  leaves  off;  and,  in 
climates  suitable  for  com,  the  tree  is  only  found  on  rocky  and  flinty  soils."  In 
Britain,  the  tree  will  not  attain  any  height,  unless  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  of  some  depth;  but  in  poor  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
roots  will  only  mn  alonff  the  surface,  it  will  attain  a  very  considerable  dia- 
meter  of  tmnk,  and  be  of  great  longevity,  though  its  head  may  never  be  larger 
tban  that  of  a  pollard.  Of  this,  the  chestnut  trees  in  Greenwich  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  may  be  cited  as  proofs. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  The  spedes  is  propagated  by  the  nut,  which  may 
be  treat^  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acora;  and  the  varieties  are 
perpetuated  by  grafUng.  The  nuts,  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance, 
sbouid,  aceording  to  Parmentier,  be  gathered  in  bright  sunshine»  and  exposed 
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to  tbe  ftill  action  of  the  tuii'8  rayt,  on  riddlef,  for  leTen  or  eigbt  dajs.    Tke 
eflect  of  tbis  wtU  be  to  cauae  the  fruit  to  sbrinky  and  become  somewhat  fiir> 
rowed ;  but  it  will  retain  its  vital  properties  for  planting,  as  weil  at  its  Mre^ 
able  ilaTour  as  an  article  of  food,  for  a  much  longer  pm>d  than  if  it  bad  not 
been  dried.    The  nuts  of  the  American  chestnut  are  commonly  sent  over  to  the 
British  seedsmen  in  dried  mots;  but  tbote  of  Spain  and  France»  sent  over  ior 
the  table,  being  generally  smoked  and  kilndried,  are  seldom  found  to  vei^etate. 
Du  Hamd  directs  the  nuts  intended  to  produce  young  plants  to  be  germmated 
ia  sandy  and  the  point  of  the  radicle  to  be  pinched  off  before  plandng;  because 
by  these  means  the  nuts  are  kept  out  of  tne  ground  till  late  m  the  spring,  and 
are  in  less  danger  of  being  eaten  bjr  vermin  than  if  they  were  sown  earlier. 
fioutcher  proves  the  seeds  by  throwing  them  into  a  tub  of  water,  preservii^ 
those  which  sink  in  dry  sand  till  the  beginning  of  March.    He  then  sows 
them  in  drills  1  ft.  2  in.  apart»  and  the  nuts  6  in.  asunder  in  the  drilJ,  covering 
them  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  in.    Sang  ^ves  a  covering  of  only  2  in.    The 
nursery  culture  of  Boutcher  consists  in  taking  up  the  plants  at  thie  end  of  the 
first  season,  and  rephinting  them  in  lines  at  2  ft.  6  in.  asunder»  and  at  1  fL  dis- 
tance  in  the  iine.     Here  they  remain  two  years ;  after  which,  he  again  rerooves 
them  (shortening  the  taproots  which  they  will  have  formed)  into  lines  ^  ft. 
asunder,  and  2ft.  distant  in  the  Une,  where  they  are  to  continue  3  years; 
after  which  thev  may  be  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 
The  grafting  of  the  chestnut,  according  to  Du  Hame!,  is  most  successful 
when  perfbrmed  in  the  flute  manner.     Knight  (Hori.  lyans,,  vol.  i.  p.  62.) 
found  the  chestnut  succeed  readilv  wben  grmed  in  almost  anv  of  the  usual 
ways ;  and,  when  the  scions  are  taken  from  bearing  branches,  tbe  young  trees 
afibrd  blossoms  the  succeeding  year.    It  has  been  said  that  the  tree  is  propa- 
gated  bv  grafting  in  some  of  the  Devonshire  nurseries;  but  we  have  ascer' 
tained  tbat  this  is  not  the  case  either  in  the  Exeter  Nursery»  or  in  any  of  the 
nurseries  in  the  Isie  of  Jersey»  where,  as  already  observed,  the  chc^ut  is 
rouch  esteemed  for  its  fhiit.    In  pruning  the  chestnut  as  a  firuit  tree,  it  must 
be  bome  in  roind.that  the  blossoms  appear  on  the  young  wood  of  the  current 
year,  which  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  year^s  shoots; 
and   hence   the  necessity  of  keeping  the   head  open,   in  order   to  give 
a  greater  surface  for  theaonual  productionof  young  wood.     In  France,  the 
chestnut  b  very  apt  to  produce  those  larse  shoots  of  one  season,  calied 
gourmandet,  which  are  easily  known  on  the  aiestnut,  as  on  aU  other  treea,  by 
their  vigour»  and  by  their  proceeding  from  the  trunk  or  the  principal  branches, 
and  never  firom  tbe  smaUer  branches.     The  usual  remedy  for  this  over-luxu- 
riance  in  the  tree  is  to  shorten  or  remove  these  branches ;  but  Bir.  D.  Beatoo, 
in  the  Gordenei^t  Magtamey  vol.  xiii.  p.  203.,  has  su£gested  a  better  mode ;  vix. 
allowing  the goumumdes  to  exhaust  themsel?es, andthus  carry  off  the  supo'- 
flous  vigour  of  the  tree,  onW  cutting  out  aU  the  buds  which  they  fcmn ;  in 
consequence  of  whichy  the  foUowin^  year,  the  shoot  becomes  so  weak  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  cut  out  without  mcurring  the  risk  of  forcing  the  tree  to 
throw  out  other  shoots  of  the  same  kind.    Chestnut  trees,  whether  grown 
for  fhiit  or  timber,  at  a  certain  sta^  of  their  growtb,  Bosc  says,  when  they 
are  from  200  to  300  years  old,  begm  to  deca^  at  top ;  their  branches  dying 
back,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  produced  being  mucb  smaller  than  before. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  branches  forming  the  head  are  cut  in 
to  within  2ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  trunk,  which  invigorates  the  tree  for  a  consider- 
able  period,  and  occasions  it  to  produce  remarkably  large  fruit.     After  this, 
when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  becoroe  hoUow,  and  there  is  dani^er  of  its 
being  biown  down  by  storros,  it  is  poUarded,  and  in  that  state  it  forms  a  fine 
globular  head,  and  continues  to  produce  ftuit  and  faggot-wood  for  many 
years. 

FelHng  the  Chettnut.  As  timber,  the  chestnut  can  hardly  be  aUowed  to 
stand  with  aafety  for  more  than  50  or  60  years ;  and,  even  at  that  age,  on 
tolerably  good  and  somewhat  moist  soil,  it  wiU  be  found  shaky  within,  and 
fit  only  for  fueL  A  more  profitable  time,  probably,  for  feiling  it  would  be  when 
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tbe  tniiik  «veniged  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  dkmetw,  and  then  to  uie  it  as  gate- 
posts,  or  po8t8  for  supporting  shed  roofs.  As  coppice-wood,  the  common 
period  at  which  it  is  feiled  is  iSiout  every  16  jears ;  though  in  some  placesy  at 
about  Maidstone,  in  Kent»  the  poles  are  cut  every  12  years,  and  even  every 
10  vears.    For  hoops,  they  roay  be  cut  every  4  or  5  years. 

AcddenU,  Dueates,  ifc,  The  timber  of  the  chestnut  being  brittle,  and  the 
branches  spreadine  obliquely  from  the  trunky  it  is  much  more  liid>le  to  be 
iiyured  by  storms  Uum  either  the  beech  or  the  oak.  The  wood  is  also  sulgect 
ta  become  shaky,  and  cup-ehaky  in  the  interior  (see  p.  1992.) ;  and  to  that 
peculiar  disease,  already  mentioned  (p.  1991.},  which  the  French  call  dial- 
ung.  The  decay  of  the  heart  wood  is  also  technically  considered  a  disease 
named  caries ;  and  Chaptal  informs  us  that,  when  he  was  travelling  in  dtf- 
ferent  parts  of  France,  and  particularlv  in  Cevennes,  in  the  department  of 
Allier,  ne  observed  a  great  number  of  chestnut  trees  with  their  trunks  quite 
boUow,  and  charred  over  the  whole  of  their  interior  surface.  The  inhabitanta 
of  the  country  ezplained  to  him  that  this  operation  was  necessary  to  check 
the  pro|;re8S  of  the  caries,  or  decay,  which  would  otiierwise  speedily  consume 
the  enture  tree.  Hence,  when  they  observe  the  disease  beginning  to  spread, 
they  cut  the  whole  of  the  rotten  wood  out  of  the  trunk,  and  then  coUect 
hem  and  other  combustible  olants,  which,  when  thoroughly  dry,  they  bum 
in  the  hoUow  of  the  tree,  tUl  tne  whole  surfiice  of  the  interior  is  completely 
charred.  This  is  found  effectually  to  stop  the  pro^ress  of  the  disease ;  and 
the  operation  is  performed  so  dexterously,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  tree 
destroyed  by  it.  (nuUe^  det  Sciencet,  an  7,  as  quoted  in  if,  Du  Ham,,  tom.  iii. 
p.  79.^  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  few  or  no  insects;  and  it  is 
aaid  tnat  the  wood  never  becomes  worm-eaten.  The  nuts,  however,  in  some 
seasonsy  are  attacked  by  a  kind  of  weevil,  the  P^nrale  Pflugione  of  Fab.  (see 
MSm.  deRhtem. ,tom,n.  pl.  11.  No.  19.),which  is  in  its  imajgo  state  when  the 
chestnut  trees  are  in  flower.  To  prevent  it  from  depositmg  its  eggs  in  the 
incipient  fruit,  the  inhabitants  of  Cevennes,  where  it  is  most  oommon,  make 
fires  to  attract  and  bum  the  insect.  When  the  germ  of  the  firuit  has  been 
pierced,  the  nut  never  attains  its  fuU  size,  but  drops  off*  before  it  is  half  ripe. 
Sometimes  these  weevUs  are  found  in  the  perfectly  ripe  firuit ;  and  care  must 
be  taken,  in  selecdng  chestnuts  for  seed,  to  observe  whether  they  have  be«ii 
pierced  on  the  side.  We  have  twice  had  chestnuts  sent  to  us  for  seed  from 
the  celebrated  tree  at  Vermont,  planted  by  the  hands  of  Washington ;  but  in 
both  cases  they  had  been  piercea  by  some  insect,  and  never  v^getated* 
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tbe  trunk  dirldct.  A  nimbar  of  tOKlcr  •boate  ipring  out  ■nmially  tnm  its  tonMOit  boi 
and  stUl  give  It,  oj  the  brightnesf  of  tbelr  foUage,  an  appeanuioe  of  ftetbnen  altQKCtber  \ 
pected  in  tudi  a  ruin.**  Not  &r  fhmi  thls  tree,  in  the  same  park,  b  tbe  Fallen  dbcetavt,  ako 
figured  by  StrutL  OUpin  mentioof  «0010  llne  cbeatnnts  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  Tkmar,  in  Cen»- 
walL  at  an  old  houae  bdonging  to  the  Edgecumbe  fomilv ;  and  aiso  70  or  80  trees  at  Beechwoctb 
Castle,  In  Surrey,  witb  trunks  measuring  fhnn  12ft  to  18  tt,  and  OYen  20  ft,  in  giH  One  of  these 
trees  was  measured  bj  Mitchell,  and  fbund  to  be  18  It.  in  ciroumfereDce,  and  9011.  bigh.  At  Wia. 
Jey,  near  Hitcbin  Priorjr,  in  Hertfbrdshirei,  a  chestnut.  ia  1789,  girted  upwards  of  14  yaids  (48  ft.) 
at  5  It  fhmi  the  ground :  its  trunk  was  hoUow,  and  In  part  open ;  but  Its  Tegetatlan  was  ngo^ 
fotts.  AtQreat(^fbrd,in  Dorsetshire,tberewereftiitrlaigechesinuttreesintbetime  ofGrai»: 
one  of  which  measured  S!  ft  round,  and  bore  fhiit  plentifuUy,  thoufl^  the  tree  was  mudi  shiveffed 
and  decayed  by  age.  In  Mart^UMiUer  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Ord*s  M&,  that  the  •tcm  ofan 
old  chestnut  near  Fraitinc,  in  BBsex,  ylelded  au  loads  of  logs;  and  another  Is  mentioned  In  Giouocs- 
tersbire,  which  cont^ned  within  Its  hollow  trunk  **  a  pretty  wainscoted  room,  enHgbtened  witb 
windows,  and  ftimished  with  seats.**  In  Oreenwlch  Faik  there  are  some  laige  and  old  cbestnnt 
tTMS;  oneof  which,  in  1795, measured  I7ft.  61n.  in  girt.  At  Shelfbrd  Lodge,  Hampstrad,  in  the 
same  year,  a  chestnut  measured  15  ft  in  girt  at  5  ft  inmi  tbe  ground  ~In  Sootland,  a  number  of 
large  chestnut  trees  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker,  Mr.  Sang,  and  Slr  T.  D.  Lauder.  Tbe  latter  eb. 
serves,  tbat  the  ofaestnut  is  fbund  near  all  the  old  aristocratical  lesidenoes  In  Sootland.    Hc  1 


a  magnificent  group  of  tbese  trees  at  Winton,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  has  sItmi  a  flgnre  of  one  at 
Rlocarton,  In  the  countr  of  Edinburgh,  the  trunk  of  whkh  measures  S7  ft  in  circumrerencic^  aod  Ibo 
bead  oorors  a  spaoe  77  ft  in  diametec    **  A  Spanish  chestnut  at  Preston  Hall  mciufes,M  1  ft.  tkom 
18  ft  in  girt ;  andat  101^,190.**     A  chestnut  at  Klnfirans  Castle,  ro  Fenbshlrcb  whidl 
m  in  1760,  had  a  trunk  which  measured  82ft  Sln.  in  circumfbrenoe;  and,  thooflr 


Oeneral  History,  p.  90.  At  Levenside,  in  Dumbartonsbire,  a  cb< 
down  by  a  hurricane,  January  IStb,  1739.  Sang  bas  givca  tbe  i 
smallest  of  which  measured  8  It.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  4ft  1^4 


j»e  oraan, 

chestauts  {ckdUugniers,  not  marrtmiers,)  scattered  up  and  down  as  single  trees,  and  in  smabsei 
pbmtations.    Tbey  were  fkequently  of  great  age  and  large  dlmenslons ;  the  bbie  soroetii 


Spanish  c 
the  ground,  18  jt  '  '    ' 

was  cut  down 

it  was  holkm,  all  the  branohes  had  leaves  and  fhiit  upon  them  the  year  it  wcs  cut  down.  Itwas 
supposed  to  be  above  SOO  years  okL  The  areat  chestnut  that  stood  at  Finbaven,  in  For&rdiire,  was 
long  accounted  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  In  Scotland.  We  have  given  some  aoconnt  of  It  lo  oor 
*  "  '^"     At  Levenside,  inDumbartonsbire,acbestnutofsurprtBingbattwa8tbrowD 

.^.    .^    ^  .    nthedimensioosofl7btt«erh»cfnnN,tbe 

4ft  f^om  the  ground«  wltn  a  tmnk  56ft 
In  lengtb, and  standsat  Leslie  House,  in  Flfb;  and  the  Urgest,  whfa:b  was  Uown  down  aboat  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  had  a  trunk  which  measured  17ft  in  drcumfbrcnoe^  and  wasSS  ft  io  haigtaL 
Thls  chestnut.  along  with  several  other  very  large  ones  at  the  same jplaoc^  Is  nqmosed  to  have  been 
upwards  of  300  years  old.^In  Ireland,  there  have  been  many  flne  cbestnuts  in  Alftrent  pacts  of  tbo 
Gountty.  An  avmue  at  Duganstoo,  cut  down  in  1793,  oontalned  trees  wbich  measured  fhon  14  It 
to  I6ft  6in.  in  clrcumferenoe,  with  trunks,  some  of  them  21  ft,  and  others  d6ft  in  length.  At 
Cranmore,  near  Belfiut,  is  a  very  large  chestnut  tree,  alreody  meotioned,  p.  118.  At  BeDiooe,  trecs 
Dlanted  87  years  bad  trunks  5  ft,  and  one  7  ft,  in  drcumference  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  and  oookl 
have  afibrded  planks  16  ft  long,  and  18 In.  broad.  Thcy  grew  tai  a  strong  loam  on  allmestone  ro^** 
{Hajiet^i  TVeof.  pi  168.)— In  France,  near  Sanoerr&  H.  Bocc  saw  a  diestnot  3S  ft  6ln.  In  dreant. 
Ibrenoe  at  6ft  from  the  ground,  which,  GDO  yean  befbr^  was  calledthe  Oreat  Cbestont of  Saoccno. 
It  was  supposcd  to  be  1000  years  old.  notwltbstanding  wnicb  Itstrunk  Ie(Aed  perficctly  heahhyoQ  its 
cxterior ;  and  it  bore  every  year  an  immense  quantity  of  fhiit  Near  Bode,  where  there  are  atfll  coroc 
very  large  chestnut  trees,  there  was  one  which  fell  in  1807,  and  which  produced  18  oords  of  wood  of 
144  French  cubic  feet,  8500  itoles  8  French  feet  kmg  each,  90 1 takec,  and  300  fbggots.  At  FlessK 
near  B^chcrd,  there  is  a  chestnut,  the  trunk  of  which  measured  above  SOft.  in  drcnaBfbrcDoe  at 
about  4ft.  fhnn  the  ground ;  but  its  roots,  which  rise  up  out  of  the  eaith.  would  give  It  a  1 
greater  extent  if  it  were  measured  at  the  surface.  The  English  prisoners  of^war.  who  wereooouuw 
at  Bteherel,  fteequently  visited  thls  tree ;  and,  fhmi  thdr  renort,  ftw  EngUsh  travdlcfs  paas  any  wbete 
near  it  without  tuminff  out  of  their  road  to  see  the  odebrated  chestnut  of  Plessia.  (ifasr.)  Near 
Paris,  at  La  Celle,  Dr .  Mdll  mentions,  in  his  U0rtieuUur.1l  Tour,  an  andent  plantatkn  of  n 
or  cultlvated  ohestnuts.  Moct  of  them,  he  says,  are  grafted  trees ;  and,  in  some  Inctano 
had  grcatly  oveigrown  tbe  stock.  Oneagedtreemeasured,attheplaocofgraftanc,  nolei 
6  in. In  ctrcumfierence ;  whUe.  immediatdy  lietow  the  graft,  tbe  stock  was  only  15  ft.  6I1] 
In  the;Forest  of  St  Oermain  en  Lajre,  tbe  deputation,  of  wbfa:h  Dr.  NeUl  lc  tbe  c 
escnuu  (cAdto^FM^s,  not 

{(iantatkms.  Tbeywerefte*. 
ng  13  ft.,  14  ft,  and  15  ft  in  droumfbrenoe,  and  being  tometimes  quite  hdIow,though  the  head  was 
vigorous.  (p.  365.}  In  Tuscany,  the  chestnut  treec  of  Valombrosa  are  cdebrated  fbr  thdr  sise,  the 
abundance  of  their  leaves,  and  the  deepnesi  of  the  shade  whicb  they  inrodnce.  (See  p.  1967.)  Tbe 
expresdon,  **  Thick  as  the  leaves  of  valomlMrosa,'*  has,  indeed,  dmost  pessed  into  a  proveib.  (See 
Lauder'i  GOpin,  voL  i.  p.  101.)  In  Sidly,  tbe  cbestnuts  of  Mount  Etna  have  been  already  meo. 
tioned.  The  dimenslons  of  the  3  largest  (Castagno  di  Cento  CavaUi,  Castagno  di  Sonta  Aprta,  and 
Castagnodelfai  Nave)  have  been  alreadyjriven  (p.  1967 ). 

BxiUing  Tree»  </  CastdMea  uitea.  Tiie  okiest  trees  In  the  immediate  ndghboorhood  of  Loo. 
don  are  In  Oreenwich  Park  and  Rensington  Oardens;  but  they  are,  Ibr  the  most  port,  hoUow 
trunks,  with  poUard.Uke  heads.  At  Muswell  HiU  is  the  old  chcctnut  Bgured  tai  our  last  Vohime^ 
which  i(  66  ft  high ;  at  Mount  Orove.  Hampctead,  it  is  57  ft  hlgh,  dlameier  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6in., 
and  of  the  head  44  ft ;  near  Richroond,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Counteis  of  Sbaftesburr,  it  is  eOft 
high,  dlameter  of  the  trunk  11  ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  60ft — South  of  Londoo.  In  ttevonshiR', 
at  Bicton,  it  is  88  ft  6in.  high.  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft ;  at  KUIerton,  34  years  plantcd,  it  is  56ft. 
highidianieter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft ;  at  Endsldi^  Cottage,  88  years  planted, 
it  is  50ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  5ln.,  and  of  the  head  I4ft  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Mdbury 
Park,  100  years  old,  it  is  66ft  blgh.  dtauneter  of  the  trunk  9ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft ;  at  Compton 
House,  60  yoars planted,  it  is 60 ft  nigh,  diamder  of  the  trunk  3ft  4 in.  In  Hampshire,  at  Smtb. 
flddsaye,  It  is  96  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft  in  diamder.  In  Kent.  at  Cobham  Hall,  10  years  t ' 
itis30ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  9in.  (for  the okl  treec  at  Cobham, cee p.  199a);  at  V.- 
chareUaflneoldtrce(d;r.  1985b),  9Ift  hlgh,  withatrunk94ft  lOin.  in  drcumference  at  I  ft 

the  ground,  and  15  ft.  10  in.  at  the  hdght  of  88  ft.   Tlie  trunk  is  51  ft  high  befbre  ic  divides 

branches,  and  the diameter  of  the  headis  65 ft  It  growt  in  a shdtered  situation,  in loam  on gravd. 
In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettlecombe,  ISO  years  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft,  and  of 
the  head78ft  6in.  In  Surrey,  at  Betchworth  Castle,  are  some  remarkaUy  large  chectnut  trcos. 
One  measured  fbr  1»  In  May,  1S37,  was  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  fhND  the  ground, 
8ft,  and  of  the  head  888  ft.  Tne  timber  contained  in  thb  tree  was  cstimatcd  at  14  knds  85 ft 
Another  tree  at  the  saroe  place  was  65  ft.  high,  the  trunk  6  ft'  6  in.  in  diamcter.  and  was  »^*^**^ 
to  contaln  13  loads  8  ft  of  tlmber.  At  Furtiham  Castle  are  some  reroarkably  flne  old  chestnuts :  ooe  to 
76ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7ft  6in.,  and  of  tbe  head  60ft ;  and  another65ft,  higfa,  <" 
of  tbe  trunk  7  a,  and  of  the  liead  floa    In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  there  is  a  r 
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auit. 

CoitAnea  v^ica  m  Foreign  Cimmtries.  In  Fisnce,  neur  Nantet,  it  ii  100  yean  old,  and  80  ft.  bigb ; 
at  Colombe,  ncar  Mets,  60  yean  old,  it  it  39  (t.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  8  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
bead  60ft. ;  in  tbe  Botanic  Oarden  at  ATrancbe^SS  yeara  planted,  it  is  40ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of 
tbe  trunk  Ift.  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  hcad  S9ft.  In  Hanover,  in  the  G6ttingen  Botanic  Oarden, 
aOjears  pUnted,  it  is  from  80  ft.  to  85  ft.  high.  In  Caiael,  at  Wilhelmiboe,  40  yean  planted,  it  is 
only  16  ft.  bigh,  witb  a  tnink  1  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic 
Garden,  36  jrears  old.  it  is  84  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Ift.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In 
Bavarla,  at  tf unich,  in  the  English  Otirden,  90  years  oM,  it  is  90  ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
4in.,  and  of  the  bead  Sft.  In  Prussia.  in  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  45  years  old,  it  is  40ft.  higb,  the 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  7  ft.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  BoUnic  Oarden,  it 
is  aOft.  higb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  brancbea 
96  ft.  In  Ualy,  in  Lombanly,at  Moosa,  50  years  old,  it  is  84 ft.  higb,  tbe  circumfereBCO  of  tbe  tnmk 
711.  6in.,  aod  tbe  diameCer  of  tbe  bead  45ft. 
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3t  •  2.  C.  PU^MILA  Willd.    Thc  Dwarf  Chestnut,  or  adncapm. 

JdeniiflcatUm.    Wllld.  a|>L  Pl.. 4 p.  46t}  Michx.  Amer.,  8.  I^19a;   Mm.  Dlct,  Na  1;  N.  Da 

8^!SX^  ^pLiM  phmila   IJn.  Sp.  Pl.,  U1&.  Onn.   Vin.,  IStt.  Du  Rom  S»*».^  p.  875., 

pSTAIm.,  90.,  Cflt  Car.,  1.  PL  9L  t  ft,  Dn  Aw».  i^rft.,  8. ;  CbAulgner  Cbtncpta,  Pr.  j  «wwcfc 

*S2Si?**W»  t  la  f  44  ;  A«.  in...  «  t  5J;  ^^^t  a  ;  PI«Il  AUj. 

*.  1 1&  t  8. ;  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  8yI..  a  t  105. ;  oar ^.  JSffl.  flrom  MldMaz;  and^  1». 
flrom  the  tiee  in  tbe  Horticultural  Soctety^k  Garden. 
Spec.Char.Ac>    Leaves  oblong,  acute, 
mucronately  serrated ;  covered  with 
whitc  tomentum  beneath.  (Willd.)  -j 
A  shnib,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  hijgh,  but  some-  k 
times  attaining  the  nze  of  a  treeS 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high.     It  is  a  native  ^ 
of  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  . 
gbrub  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of  1 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.  m  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  \ 
and  Maryland ;  though  in  South  Ca- 
rolina,  Oeorgia,  and  Lower  Louisi- 
ana,  it  is  sometimes  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
high,withatrunk(rom  12in.to  15in. 
in  diameter.     The  leaves  are  Sin. 
or  4  in.  long,  diarply  toothed,  and 
nmilar  in  form  to  Uiose  of  tiie  C  v.  < 
americ4na;  from  which  theyare  dis- 
tinguished  by  their  inferior  size,  and 
the  whiteness  of  their  under  surfiuie.  *  ^**'^^     "^— S^ 

The  fructification  also  resembles  that 

of  C.  V.  americ^na  in  form  and  arrangement ;  but  the  flowers  and  firuit  are 
only  about  half  as  large,  and  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  ades.  (Mkkattjr.y 
The  chincapin  is  bounded  to  the  northward,  in  America,  Michaux  adds, 
by  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Delawarey  on  which  it  is  found  to  thc 
distance  of  100  miles  from 
Cape  May.    It  is  more  com- 
mon  in  Maryland,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  low^  part  of 
Virginia,    in  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  the  Floridas,  and   I 
Louisiana,  as  far  as  the  river 
Arkansas.      In   West   Ten- 
nessee,  it  is  ftequent  in  the  ^ 
prairies     enclosed     in    the 
forests ;     and    it    abounds 
throughout     the     southem 
states,wherever  the  common  J 
American  chestnut  is  wanting. 
Thc  wood,  Michaux  informs 
UB>  is  more  compact,  heavier, 
and  finer-grained,  than  that 
of  the  American   chestnut ; 
and,  as  posts,  it  wili  last  in 

the  earth  morc  than  40  years.  The  saplings,  however,  become  kMded 
"  with  brancbes  while  they  are  no  thicker  than  the  finger,  and  arc  thus 
rendered  too  knotty  for  hoops."  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  nze  of  the 
wild  hazel,  is  brought  to  market  in  America,  and  is  eaten  raw  by  childrai. 
The  tree  requires  a  cool  and  fertile  soil,  witb  a  mild  climate;  as,  evenin 
the  south  of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  stunted  when  it  grows  in  arid 
land,  and  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  it  is,  bowever,  one  of 
the  most  common  shrubs    in  thc  southera  statcs  of  North  Amcrica,  aait 
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sprhigs  up  ■pontaneously  whererer  the  ground  is  not  coyered  with  water. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest-imported  American  plants»  having  been  intro- 
duced  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  in  1699.  In  British  nurseries,  this 
species  is  propaeated  by  inarching  on  the  common  chestnut,  or  by  layers. 
There  are  handsome  small  bushes  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  col- 
lections.     Seeda  are  also  sometimes  imported. 

App.   i.      Species  qf  Castanea  not  yet  introduced  tnto  European 

Gardens. 

SevcnlipeciM  of  cheatnut*  hvre  been  difcovered  Ui  Nepal  and  JaTa :  •omeorwbicii  were,  at  flnt. 
■uppoaed  to  bekmg  to  tbe  «nuc  Qu^rcua,  but  whicfa  bave  been  aeparated  fhnn  that  fenuc,  and  referrcd 
to  QMt^nea,  by  Dr.  Lindiey;  and  others,  which  bave  been  dewribed  and  flgured  by  Biume,  in  hic 
q>lendid  m<ak  on  the  planti  of  Java.  Dr.  Lindley  hac  glven  a  sjnoptical  list  of  the  Indian  ClBttinea 
in  Dr.  WaUlch^  Pt.  A$,  Rar.,  in  whicb  he  enu- 
menites  elffht  diflbrent  apecies,  all  of  which  we 
•hall  •hortlj  notioe  below. 

C  ftMtiea  Rox.  Hort  Bcng.,  p.  68 ,  LindL  in 
WaU.  PL  Ac  Rar.,  Royle  Illuct,  p.  341.,  it  a 
natlTe  of  tbe  niountainc  of  Nepal  and  Sllbet. 

a  SoxbArtMl  Umd,,  L  c.;  ilu^rcua  cattanlc&rpn 
Jtor.  UorL  Mng.,  p.  6a,  Spreng.  Sffai.  Feg.,  3.    , 
p.  856.;  {•anathreorChitUgong. 

C  $vM^ocdrpa  LindL,  L  c ;  Qu^rcua  ann&ta 
AojT.  MS&  i  \m  a  native  of  tbe  mountaina  near 
Alhet 

C  tHi 
^£rcua  /ribuloidea  SmUh  \h  Ree*'t 
D.  Don.  In  Prod.  NejKy 
GKtfiVea  Ham.  MS&  ;  , 
pi  6&    Tbis  •pedei^according  to  Slr  J.  £.  Smitl  . 
waa  diacovercd  bjr  Dr.  Buchanan  (Hamilton)  in 
the  fbresta  of  Upper  Nepal,  flowering  and  fhiiting 
at  variou«  •eaaoM.    Dr.  Bucfaanan  auppoced  It  to 
be an  oak;  and  he  deacribec  it  a<  belng  a  tree  with 
•mooth  branches,  and  leavea  on  «hort  fiwtataika, 
tanoeolate,  more  or  less  ovate,  entire.  taper.pbinted, 
aomewhat  unequal  at  the  baae,  about  4in.  long, 
]|  in.  broad ;  rigld,  and  rather  corlaceoua,  with  ir- 
regular,  dictan£  aiightly  curved  vein^ ;  tne  upper 

•urftce  poUchea,  and  the  under  one  paler,  and  opaque  The  flowers  are  generallT  roouoecious  (Ihough 
Dr.  Bucnaium  obcerved  one  tiee  with  only  female  tlowers),  ia  clender,  downv,  cluctered,  axiilarv,  or 
terminal  spikec ;  tbe  male  ipikes  being  roost  numerous.    Stamms  about  8,  with  a  dotted  centrai  disk. 
The calyx of  the ttuit is armed with  verv numerousjilgid, prominent, sharp thoms, a fourth of  an inch 
or  more  in  length,  spreadnig  in  everv  direction.     This 
•pecies  ic  called  Cattum,  or  Cattumie,  in  the  Parhatty 
language ;  Shingali,  or  Catu.Shingali,  by  tbe  Ncmours. 
(See  Ree$*s  Cjucl,  art  Quercus.)    Sir  J.  EL  Smith  addi 
tbat  Dr.  Bucnanan  found  the  flowers  "  agree  with 
4iuinm :  to  wbich  genus  be  referred  this  remarkable 
plant  ;**  ttkougb  the  "  ctrongly  muricated  calyx,"  whinh, 
In  some  of  hb  specimenc,  seemed  to  **  split  into  S  or  3 
valves,**  approacbed  **  the  nature  of  the  chestnut** 
It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Out&nea. 

C.  martabdniea  WalL  PL  As.  Rar.,  t  107.,  and  our 
Jlg.  19Sa,  has  the  leaves  laaceolate-oblong,  acuminate, 
quite  entire,  smooth,  on  short  footstalks,  acute  at  the 
base,  sihrery  beneath.  Catkins  downv,  densel  v  clothed 
with  pabnate  braocby  spinea,  divaiteate.  (fraU.)  A 
native  of  MarUban,  near  Amherst  Dr.  Wailich  **  only 
observed  tbis  flne  large  q>ccics  of  cbestnut  in  the  im. 
roediate  neighbourhood  of  Amhcrst.  It  was  oovered 
with  a  priSAision  of  Aruit  In  the'month  ot  February. 


C  trUmtS^  Llndl.,  L  c.,  Royle  Illust,  n.  341 ;  d 
'         '  ••    ••"•     "mttAinA^vt^cCW.NalS.,^ 
n,  n.  56.,  Wail  Tn  iMt. ;  Q.    ' 
;  (L  f^rox  Rot.  HorL  Reitg., 


The  seeds  had  an  aatringent  taste.    ProfoMor  Lindley 
odiflbrenGeb 

nd  my  {Ur. 
tree,  except  that  the  former  lc  depicted  with  \ 


thinks  tbat  there  is  nodiflbrence  between  C.  aiv^ntea  of 
Dr.BIume*s  moerb  Fkfra  Java  and  my  (Dr.  Wallich*s) 


•pines;  acircunastanee,nodoubt,duetotberiruit,which 
wac  described  ac  having  been  unripe.  I  vcnture  to 
dicsent  ttota  my  highly  respected  Mend.  Dr.  Blume*s 
tree  appears  co  me  to  diflbr  in  the  foUowing  poinu :— 
Its  leaves  are  more  acumihate  at  the  apcx,  aiid  sharper 
at  the  iMue;  »nd  their  petloles  longer.  l*he  ^it  is 
smaller,  and  iCs  spines  much  shorter  and  less  com. 
pound.  Besides,  thc  locality  seems  to  iiidicate  a  diver. 
sity :  the  Java  tree  grows  on  mountains,  whereas  mine 
occupies  low  grounJ,  on  the  sea  shore  of  .Martaban." 
ifrail.  PL  M.  Rar.,  t  107.): 


Casiineaarg^niea  Blume  FL  Jav    t  21.,  and  ouryfg  iggi.,  has  Ihe  leavcs  obIong.IanceoIate,much 
acuminated,  narruwed  towards  the  bace,  glabrous  aiid  gUvery  beneath.    CaUins  «llky.    A  tall  tree»- 
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wlthftttilcktrunksftnativeoriBOuntaiiMlntlieweieorJaTa.    The  woodlf  uMdforbeeintandtbc 
axletreei  of  waggoni ;  and  the  aconu  are  eaten  when  bolled  or  roatted.  {Siitme.) 

C  Tungftrrut  Blume  JMi*  A  •^«»>  t.  83.,  and  our>b.  1930. ,  baa  the leavea eUiptle-obloiiK,  acnte, 
and  asb-ooloured  beneath.  The  TebM  and  catkina  are^wny.  It  te  an  Immenie  tree,  1507t  blfib  i 
and  U  found  in  the  province  of  Bantam,  at  an  elevation  of  from  400011  to  eOOOft.  abore  the  levd  of 
tbe  lea.    The  nativet  caU  It  Tungumit,  or  Tungerreh.  {Blume  Fl.  Jav.) 

CJaodmka  Blume  FL  Jav.,  t  ^  91^  and  our  >^  mt ,  hai  the  leavei  ftlcate,  < 
•barpat' 
ydlow. 

ofthevi ^ 

JtaNM  Mr.,  la  p.S96.i  and  a  J.  ftic^toena.  {Blmme.) 

C  eMiitfMA  Spreng.  i 


at  botb  ends,  gbdiroui,  ochreoui  beneath :  &e  vounger  onei  itreaked  ui 
r.  A  lofty  tree,  attaining  tbe  beieht oriSOft.,  with  a  trunk  7 ft.  in girt    C 

Tolcanic  mountain  of  Oed^.    Blume  mentioni  two  varietiei :  C.  J.  m 
■0  Mr.,  la  p.S96.i  and  a  J.  ftic^ioeni.  {Blmme.) 
kJrmit  Lindl.  In  WalL  PLAi.Rar.iia  natlTe  of  Slngapore. 
eMitfMA  Spreng.  ii  mentloned  In  our  Bortiu  BrltamUctu. 


with 
inthe 
C 


Oenus  IV. 


xlii 


CAHPINUS  L.    Thb  Hornbeah.    Lm.  Sytt.  Monoe^cia  Poljftndria. 


Un.  Oen.,  497.  {  ««um.,  •«iQf. ;  « ■.  <m. 

t.  aa;  WIDd.  Spc  PL.4.  pi467.  {  N.  Du  »?>^.^  1 


;  JuM.^^  FL  Br.,  1099. ;  Toum.,  t  S4a  ;  LBm.,L  78^;  Ocrta., 

\.  oukf  ▼▼luu.  «^  <'**bv.  |fc w#.  ;  N.  IXi  Hain.,  8.  p.  1S7. 
SMonyMMr.    Cbamie.  IV. ;  Haynbucbe,  or  Hainbucbe,  Ger. 
JDerinaUom.    Aooording  to  lome,  flrom  c ' 

uied  to  make  tbe  vokei  of  oxen : 


>m  car,  wood,  and  sif  ,  the  head,  CelUc ;  ftmn  tbe  wood  bring 
and,  acoonllng  to  othen.  ftom  the'  Romaai  uiing  tbe  wood  fiw 

theycalledoav:pnilMm,and_whlobtbe8wedeiitillcallkarm.  Tbe 

itly  ftom  the  Hune  origln. 


TheEngUib  nameof  HombeanialhMlei 

J  and  tbe  German  obe  of  Hainbnche,  to  the  uee  of  the  wood  fcr 

maUng  grovei  in  the  geometric  i^le  of  gardcidng. 

Deicnption,  ^c.  Deciduous  trees,  most^y  of  the  middle  size ;  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  little  yalued  either  for  their  timber  or  oma- 
mental  effect ;  but  one  species  valuable  as  a  garden  hedge  plant. 

%  1.  C  j9b'tulus  L.    The  Birch,  or  common,  Hombeam. 

Uenttflcatioa.    Lln.  Sp.PL,  1416.:  WlUd.  Sa  Fl..  4.  p.  467. ;   FL  Br.,1099.;   Eng.  Bot.  tttae.; 
Hook.  8cot.874.;  FL  Dan.,  1 1345. :  N.  DuHam.,8.  pil98.;   Eng.  FL,4.  piU6L '.   Hook.  Br. 
,    FL,pi40S.;1liickayFLHibern.,pi8fi6.»  UndLSynopi^piflia 
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S^mommet.  Onlmtt  Maiik.  raUgrj  1.  p.  ISl.,  Cam^  S/fit,  71.,  Dod.  Pempi.,  m.,  HaU.  Bki.,  S. 
,  jxSa  No.16Bf. ;  O^ttrja  Biml  Am.,  4Sn.,  RmH  S^,  451. ;   (ymu§  T^ag.  Hkl.,  llOa ;   FitgoB 

f  &w*.fiM.,Lp.S.146.f:;  ^«tuliuL0^/c.8.]9ail 

BHgnmimt$.  Eng.  BoC,  1 80». ;  FL  Daii.,  1 13i&  ;  Lob.  lc.,  8.  p.  190.,  f.;  M.  Du  Hjun.,  8.  t  58. ; 
and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  la«t  Volume» 

4  Spec.  Char,,  ^c,    Bracteas  of  thc  fruit  flat,  oblonff,  serrated,  with  two  lateral 

^  lobes.  (Smilh,)    A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of  various  parts 

^  of  Europe»  in  magnitude  and  general  character  resembling  the  common 

i  beech. 

I  Vtirictie$, 

\  S  C.  B.  2  mcita  Lodd.  Cat.»  1836 ;  C,  y,  ^ercifl51ia  Desf, ;   C.  v.  hetero- 

ph5'lla  Hori, ;  has  the  leaves  deeply  cut.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 

iLoddiges ;  one  at  Cneshunt,  6  vears  planted,  and  17  ft,  high ;  and 
one  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2^  in.  in  diameter. 
S  C.  B.  3  vanegdta  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated. 
Descripiion,  ^c,    The  hombeam,  according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  is  ffenerally 
a  **  rig;id  tree  of  humble  growth ;"  but  one  which  "  when  standing  by  itself, 
and  sdlowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  will  make  a  much  handsomer  tree  than 
most  people  are  aware  of."    (Eng,  Fl.,  iv.  p.  156.)    ACller  saj^  that,  when 
i  growii^  under  fitvourable  circumstances,  it  will  attain  the  heifht  of  60fl. 

j  or  70  ft.,  with  a  tolerably  straight  tnink,  and  bushy  head,  particidarly  on  cold 

i  stiff  clay ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  allowed  to  beoome  a  timber  tree.   Being  ex- 


tremely  padent  of  the  knife,  and  forming  ezcellent  hedges,  it  b  generally  cut 
in  when  young ;  so  that  the  few  old  trunks  yet  remaining  in  the  country,  of  any 
size,  are  pollards.  The  trunk  is  generally  flattened  or  irregular  in  its  shape, 
being  very  rarely,  if  ever,  round ;  and  it  sekiom  measures  more  than  firom  6  % 
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to  9  (t  in  circumference,  even  in  the  largest  trees;  it  is  also  genenJlj  much 
Ihicker  at  the  base  than  at  l  ft.  or  2  ft.  m>m  the  ground.  The  head  »  kige, 
tufted,  and  consists  of  a  confused  mass  of  branches,  among  which  it  ia  almost 
knpossible  to  traoe  the  leader.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  thoae  of  tfae 
elm,but  are  smoother :  they  are  doubly  serrated,  pointed»  pUdted  when  youo^ 
and  have  numerous  paralld,  transverse,  hairy  ribs;  their  colour  is  a  darkim 
sreen,  chanmnff  to  a  russet  brown  in  autumn ;  and  Uiey  remain  on  the  tree» 
Bke  those  of  the  beech,  till  spiing.  The  buds  are  radier  long  and  pointed. 
The  flowers  appear  at  the  same  dme  as  the  leaves.  The  male  cauuns  are  looae^ 
acaly»  of  a  yellowish  eolour,  and  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  lons ;  the  female  catkins 
are  much  smaller,  and»  when  young,  are  covered  with  cfoae  brownish  scaks» 
which  sradually  increase,  and  form  *'une^uidly  3-lobed»  sharply  sernted, 
veiny,  ory,  pale  green  bracteas,  each  envelopmg  an  an^bir  nut,  scarcdv  tHg^er 
than  a  grain  of  barley."  (Smith,}  These  nuts  ripen  m  October,  and  mll  wtth 
the  capsules.  The  branches  of  the  hombeam,  says  MarshaU»  ''are  lon^ 
flexible,  and  crooked  ;  yet  in  their  general  appearance  they  very  much  reMm- 
ble  those  of  the  beech :  indeed,  there  b  so  mata  likeness  betweentheae  two 


trees,  especially  in  the  shrubbv  underwood  state,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  at  a  first  gumce^  were  it  not  for  that  glossy  vamiah  with 
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torend  whh  a  browniith  ino88.    The 

tree  is  extremely  padent  of  the  knife ; 

and  the  wood  unhes  readily  when  two 

branches   are   bound  together.     The 

hombeam  never  grows  very  fast,  but 

still  more  slowly  when  it  becomefi  old. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 

rate  of  growth  may  be  considered  firom 

1  ft.  to  18  fai.  a  year  for  the  first  ten 

ycars,  and  the  troe  will  attain  its  full 

siie  in  between  50  and  60  years :  its 

lontevity  may  be  considered  as  equal 

to  Uiat  of  the  beech.    There  is  a  hand* 

some  tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 

of  DeYonshire'8  viihi  at  Chiswick,  of 

which  a  portrait  will  be  fbund  in  our 

hist  Volome;  and  J!gt.  1933.  to  1935. 

are  portraits  of  trees  at  Studley  Park. 

Fig,  1933.  shows  the  natural  form  of  the 

head  of  the  tree,  where  it  has  room  to 

expand.     Fig»  1934.  shows  a   beech 

on  the  right  oand,  which  is  85ft  higfa» 

and  a  hombeam  on  the  left,  which  is 

73ft  high.    F^,  1935.  shows  two  hom- 

beams,  one  of  whicb  has  a  compound  inosculated  trunk»  and  is  introduced  to 

show  diat  the  horobeam  partakes  of  the  liability  of  the  beech  to  inosculate. 

The  latter  are  between  50  h.  and  60  ft.  high,  with  handsome  weU-shaped 

heads*    The  roots  of  the  horabeam  are  numerous,  and  not  only  extend  fiur» 

but  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil;  though  the  plant  cannot  be  called  tap- 

rooted. 

Geography,  Tlie  comroon  borabeam  ts  indigenous  in  France,  Oermany» 
ItaWy  and  tmrouffhonttfae  whole  of  Central  Europe;  in  Norway  and  Swedeo» 
as  nr  as  55°  and  56°,  but  not  to  the  north  of  Scania ;  in  tfae  soutfa  of  Rossia, 
and  in  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  Westera  Asia;  but  not  in 
Afiica.  Tbe  general  range  of  tfae  faorabeam  is  in  tfae  temperate  dimates,  as 
it  seems  alike  averse  from  eztreme  faeat  and  cold.  It  is  a  natiye  of  Engbnd 
and  Ireland,  and  tfae  soutfa  of  Scotland»  Accordingto  Watson,  it  is  parti- 
cularly  abuodant  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  Caernarron,  Cfaester,  and  Lancaster; 
{Ouiimetf  Acy  p.  255.);  and  Sir  J.  E.8mitfa  informs  us  that  it  fbrms  ^ a  prin*- 
cipal  part  of  the  ancieot  forests.on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  London ;  such 
as  Eppmff,  Hnchley,  &c."  (Eng,  Flora^  iv.  p.  156.)  It  is  aiways  found  in 
cold,  sttfl^clayey,  moist  soils,  where  scarcdy  any  otfaer  tnnber  tree  will  grow ; 
and  in  situations  bleak,  but  seldom  or  never  mountainous. 

jfftifory,  <^«  Tfae  GredLS  supposed  tfae  faorabeaa  to  be  a  kind  of  maple^ 
and  called  it  Zugia,  or  tbe  voke  tree,  in  oommon  witfa  tfae  maple ;  firom  the  use 
made  of  the  wood  of  both  trees  for  yokes  fbr  cattle.  Tfae  Latins  called  it 
Carpinus ;  and  under  tfais  name  it  is  spoken  of  by  Vitravius,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix. 
Pliny  dasses  it  witfa  tfae  maples;  tfaough  fae  adds  that  many  naturalists  sup^ 
pose  it  to  be  a  genus  by  itself.  He  savs  less  abont  it  than  about  any  otfaer 
forest  tree ;  and  only  remarks  that  it  wifl  dinve  equaliy  well  on  the  mountains 
and  in  tfae  plains.  Vir^l  does  not  mention  it.  Some  of  tfae  old  English 
writers  considored  it  a  kmd  of  elm.  Oerard  calls  it  Betulus  sive  Carphius ; 
and  fais  description  of  it  is  so  curious,  tbat  we  copy  it  below.  He  says  tfaat 
**  it  growes  great,  and  very  like  unto  the  elme  or  wich-faasell  tree ;  having  a 
great  body,  the  wood  or  timber  whereof  k  better  for  arrowes  and  sfaans, 
pulleyes  for  mils,  and  sucfa  iike  devices,  than  clme  or  wicfa-faasell ;  for,  in  dme, 
it  waxetfa  so  faard,  that  the  toughness  and  hardnes  of  it  may  be  rather  com- 
pared  to  hora  than  unto  wood ;  and  tfaerefbre  it  was  call^  horaebeam  or 
nard-beam.    Tfae  leaves  of  it  are  like  tfae  elme,  saidng  tfaat  tfaey  be  tenderer ; 
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amongthesehaiig  certain  triangled  thin^,  npon  whichare  found  knapa,  or  little 
buds  of  the  bignesses  of  dches,  in  which  is  contained  the  fhiit  or  aeed.  The 
root  is  strong  and  thicke."  He  adds,  that  **  it  growes  plentifully  in  North- 
amptonshire,  and  in  Kent,  by  Gravesend;  where  it  is  commonly  taken  for  a 
kinde  of  elme  **  (HerbaU^  p.  1479.)  :  and  concludes  by  sa^i^  that  he  con- 
siders  it  as  a  kind  of  dm  hhnself ;  and  that  it  ia  called,  m  England,  hom- 
beam,  hard^^eam,  or  yoke-elm«  and  in  some  places,  witch-hazeL  It  was  alao 
sometimes  cailed  horse-beech.  ^  This  tree,''  says  Parkinson»  in  his  Tkcaite 
of  Pkmts,  ^  hath  found  about  as  many  names  as  there  have  been  anthora  tbat 
have  written  of  it ;  but,  by  the  judgment  of  the  best,  it  is  the  Ostrya  of 
Theophrastus,  which  he  describeth  so  plainly  in  his  3d  booke  and  lOth  chi^iter» 
tlmt  it  is  a  wonder  so  many  leamed  men  as  haye  called  it  otfaerwise»  should 
not  better  heede  it ;  but,  led  bjr  tradition  or  conceit»  have  rather  taken  it  to 
be  any  other  thingthan  what  it  is.  PUny  (lib.  ifi.  c.  uiL)  describeth  it;  b«tt 
maketh  it  like  to  Traxmus,  when  he  shotdd  rather  have  set  Fagus ;  for  it  no 
way  resembleth  the  ash,  but  very  much  the  beeche.  Tragus  taketh  it  to  be 
Omus ;  and  saith  that  he  cannot  agree  to  Ruellius,  who  said  that  Omus  was 
a  species  of  Fraxinus.  Matthiolus  called  it  Garpinus.  Dodonfleus,  in  his 
Dutch  book,  maketh  it  hb  third  kinde  of  ehne»  ana  doubteth  if  it  be  not  the 
Uhnus  syivcst^  of  Plmy.  Lugdunensis  giveth  us  the  figure  of  it  for  Ufanus 
atdnia ;  but  Cordus  or  Dalechampius,  I  take  it»  first  tooke  it  be  Oatrja. 
Gesner,  in  Hortis,  calleth  it  Fagus  s^iaria;  L'Obel,  Betuius;  and  Glusiua, 
Faflulus  herlMiriorum.*'  (Parkmson*s  TheaL  JBot^  p.  1406.)  Parkinson  him- 
self  calls  it  Ostrya.  The  author  of  Am  Old  Thf^  newh  revned  dasses  tfae 
**  homebeame"  among  the  British  dmber  trees.  It  ^<loth  much  "  he  adds, 
'^resemble  the  beech  tree  in  qualide ;  and  desireth  tlie  same  kind  of  groond, 
httsban<jhng,  and  dressinff,  as  the  beech  tree  doth ;  bnt  it  is  a  more  firme  and 
solide  kindeof  wood."  (p.  59.)  The  hombeam  waa  always  a  &vourite  tree 
for  forming  hedges  and  labyrintlis ;  and,  lis  these  last  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced  at  a  very  early  period»  it  was,  doubtless,  amonf  the  first  indkeDous 
trees  planted  for  garden  purpoaes.  In  the  BeHred  Oardener^  and  in  ^unes^s 
Gardenmg^  both  of  which  are  tranalations  of  French  works  pubfished  dniing 
the  relgn  of  Louis  XIY.»  long  details  are  given  on  the  art  of  forming  groveL 
iabyrinths»  alcoves,  arcades,  and  **  various  other  devices "  of  homteam ;  ot 
whichy  the  autlior  adds,  ^  Nature»  of  hersel^  hath  provided  enough  for  ns  to 
make  what  oompartments  we  please  with  it  in  our  gardens."  (Ret.  GanL^  tL 
p.  740.)  Evdyn  speaksquite  in  raptures  of  the  liombeam  hedges  in  tfae 
«rden  of  London  and  Wise  at  Brompton ;  and  of  **  tfae  adnmbb  espa- 
uer  hedge  in  the  long  middle  walk  of  the  Luxembourg  Garden  at  P^  (than 
which  nothing  is  more  gracefiil)»  planted  of  this  tree;  and  so  is  that  cradle» 
or  dose  walk,  with  the  perplexed  canopy»  wliicfa  latdy  covered  the  seat  in  His 
Mdesty^s  garden  at  Hampton  Gourt.^'  (Hunt.  Bvel.,  l  p.  140.)  With  the 
dedine  of  tfae  ffeometric  style  of  planting,  the  bfty  hedges  and  aUevs  with 
dSpped  ndesy  of  hombeam,  foll  into  disrepute ;  and  tfae  tree  was  cfaieny  used 
to  umn  carden  and  nurserjr  hedges  for  sfadter  and  for  coppice-wood.  In  the 
present  daj,  tfae  tree  is  little  used  for  eitfaer  of  tliese  purposes ;  beecfa,  or 
aome  species  of  everareen,  beuiff  found  to  grow  more  rapklly  as  a  liedge;  and 
undergrowtfa  of  hornbeam  oniy  being  pUmted  in  die  worst  soils. 

PoeHcal  AUsmons,  Theliombeamtk^esnot  appearto  faavebeen  mentioned 
by  Virgil,  or  any  of  the  otfaer  Ladnpoeta.  It  is  alao  verv  sddom  aUoded  to 
hj  any  of  eitfaer  tfae  Frencfa  or  BngOsfa  poets  of  the  middle  a^es.  Rapni,  in 
Ina  Latin  poem,  enti^  T%e  Gardens,  speaks  of  the  use  of  tfav  tree  for  labyt- 
rintlis:  — 

**  Let  bcautoout  hombesnu  one  flOr  pwt  adorn ; 
AnoUier,  cjpnme»  with  Judgment  thorn : 
TbeM  masy  windlngi  fonn  a  wUdemen,    • 
Wblch  hombeam  hedm  in  trim  neatneit  dren. 
Along  the  aUey  tldet  tneir  boughf  expand : 
Llke  retdant  walla  the  flrm  cepalien  itand : 
And,  while  the  eyet  tfaeir  various  fbrmi  ddi^t, 
To  privat*  walkc  and  ihady  bowera  taiTlCa.*' 
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Fa^vkeB,  abo»  mentioiiB  diem  in  fais  Bramham  Park :  — 

**  H«re  botnbMm  iMdcet  refultfly  grow, 
Tbere  hawtbora  wbiteiM»  wad  wUd  iomi  btow.** 

FroperHei  and  U»e$,  The  wood  of  the  horDbeam  is  white»  hard,  heavy, 
tenaciom,  and  Tery  dose-grained ;  btit  it  will  not  take  a  good  polish.  Ac- 
cordii^  to  Varennes  de  Fenilley  it  shrinks  a  great  deal  in  dryinff,  and  loees 
considerably  in  its  wei^t.  Some  Germaa  authors,  howeyer,  deny  diat  it 
loses  either  nx>re  bulk  or  more  weisht  in  drying  than  the  oak.  According  to 
the  table  eiTen  in  the  DkHimnaire  le$  Eatuc  et  ForSts,  it  weidis,  when  green» 
64  Ib. ;  hw<by»  57  Ib. ;  and  quite  dry,  51  Ib.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in  con- 
•truction ;  partly  because  it  is  seldom  found  of  proper  dimenstons,  and  partly 
because,  wnen  the  tree  attains  a  Uurge  size,  the  wood  is  u)t  to  become  shaky, 
like  that  of  the  chestnut.  On  this  jubject,  Varennes  de  Feniile  obBerves : 
^  The  trunk  is rarely  weU  8haped,being  scarcely  ever  round;  the arran|peroent 
of  the  fibres  ia  aingulary  the  annual  layers  never  showing  a  regular  circular 
Hne,  lilLe  tfae  layers  of  otfaer  trees,  but  being  undulated  and  zigzag;  and  the 
transverfle  fibres,  or  medullary  rays,  stroncer  and  wider  apart  than  in  moet 
other  treea.  It  is  consequently  very  «Sfficult  to  work :  it  is  what  the 
workmen  call  croM-grained,  and  is  apt  to  rise  in  splinters  under  the  woric- 
nian's  tool,  peeling  off  in  flakesy  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
smootfa  section."  These  otjections  do  not  appl^  to  the  faombeam  in  its 
young  state.  Its  tougfaness  and  faardness  (thougfa  the  latter  quality  makes 
it  difficult  to  work)  render  it  excellent  for  ali  sorts  of  wheelwrigfat  s  work, 
and  otfaer  kinds  of  rural  carpentry ;  particularly  for  tfae  yokes  of  cattle,  to 
wfaacfa  use  tfae  wood  was  applied  (as  we  faave  ah-eady  seen)  by  tfae  Romansy 
andy  ance  tfaeir  time,  in  aknost  everv  country  of  wlucfa  tfae  tree  is  a  native. 
It  is  particularly  weU  adapted  for  miU-cogs,  for  wfaicfa»  according  to  Evelyn, 
^it  excels  eitfaer  yew  or  crab."  It  is  exoeedingiystrong;  a  jpiece  2in. 
siniare,  and  7  ft.  8  in.  long,  faavin^  supported  228  Ib. ;  wfaiie  a  simibr  beam  of 
ashbrokeunder^OOlb.;  oneof  burcfayunder  190lb.;  of  oak,  185lb.;  ofbeedi, 
165  Ib. ;  and  o£  all  otfaer  woods,  very  mucfa  less.  Notwitfastanding  its  powers 
of  resistance»  tfae  faombeam  faas  very  littie  flezibiUty ;  it  faaving  bent,  before  it 
broke,  only  lO^;  wfaile  tfae  asfa  bent  ^l^",  tfae  bircfa  19^,  tfae  oak  12^,  Ae. 
lannmw  observes  tfaat  the  wood  is  very  white  and  tough,  faarder  tfaan  faaw- 
thom,  and  capable  of  supporting  great  weigfats. 

As  Fuel,  tfae  wood  of  tbe  faorabeam  sfaould  be  placed  in  the  higfaest  rank. 
In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  every  otfaer  finr  apartmentSy  as  it  li^ts  eanl  v,  and 
nakes  a  brigfat  flame»  wfaich  btuns  equall  v,  continues  a  long  time,  ancl  gives 
out  abundance  of  faeat ;  but,  tfaougfa  its  vafue  in  tfais  respect  surpasses  that  of 
the  beecfa  in  the  proportbn  of  1655  to  1540,  yet  the  shape  of  the  loes  of 
horabeam  is  so  irr^gular,  that  a  cord  of  i^  measured  as  tfaey  measure  wilTows 
(see  p.  1470.),  is  not  wortfa  more,  in  Paris,  in  proportion  to  a  cord  of  beech, 
than  1486  to  1540.  In  England,  tfae  horabeam  is  considered  to  make  lastmg 
firewood ;  and,  according  to  Boutcfaer,  it  burns  as  clear  as  a  candle.  (Treat.^ 
Ac,  p.  58.),  Evelyn.  also,  says  **  it  makes  good  firewood,  wfaere  it  burns  like 
a  candle ;  and  was  of  old  so  employed : '  Ct^uius  tsedas  fissa  facesque  dabit.' '' 
And  MMIer  speaks  of  it  as  excellent  fud.  Its  cfaarcoal  is  faigfaly  esteemed, 
and,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  preferred  to  most  otfaers,  not  only  for 
forges  and  for  cooking  by,  but  for  making  gunpowder ;  tfae  workmen  at  tfae 
great  gunpowder  mannfiactory  at  Berne  rarely  using  any  otfaer.  Tfae  inner 
bark,  according  to  Linnams,  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  Tfae  leaves,  wfaen 
dried  in  tfae  sun,  are  used  in  France  as  fodder ;  and,  ^dien  wanted  for  iise  in 
winter,  tfae  young  brancfaes  are  cut  off  in  tfae  middle  of  summer,  between  tfae 
first  and  second  growtfa,  and  strewed  or  spread  out  in  some  place  wfaicfa  is 
completdv  sfaeltmd  fit>m  tfae  ndn,  to  dry,  witfaout  tfae  tree  being  in  tfae 
sligfatest  d^ree  iigured  by  tfae  operation.  (Sec  Dict,  des  Eaus  et  Forett^  art. 
Cfaarme.) 

Far  a  Nune  Plant,  and  for  Hedge»,  tfae  faorabeam  is  particularly  well 
adapted.    The  real  <*  excellency  of  tfae  faorabeam,"  says  Blarsfaall,  '^  Ues  in  its 
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fitness  for  sereen  fences  for  Bhekering  gardenB»  miraefieB^  and  70111^  pleota^ 
tions  from  the  severities  of  the  winter  seeson.  It  may  be  trained  to  almost  any 
heigfat;  and,  by  keeping  it  trimmed  on  the  sides,  it  becomes  thick  of  brancfa- 
letSy  and»  consequentl^r»  of  ieaTes;  which  being  by  their  nature  retained  upoa 
tfae  plant  after  theyivither,  a  hombeam  hedge  occaeions  a  d^ree  of  ahdfeer 
nearly  equal  to  that  giveii  by  a  brick  walL"  (^^-  ^  ^^»  Ohi^iL  p.58.) 
Boutcher  abo  recommends  it  at  a  nurse,  tor  ita  hardineBs;  and  becanae 
he  doet  not  know  **  any  usefui  timber  tree  that  defends  iteelf  so  atoutly 
against  the  winds ;  so  ths^  being  of  quick  orowtfa,  and  dad  in  its  nnroeroas 
mves  ali  the  winter,  it  is  certatnly  one  of  the  fittest  plants  to  nurse  and  rear 
up  otfaer  Taluable  or  delicate  trees."  (IVeat,^  &c,  p.  58.)  Hanbury  says  tfaat 
faorses  and  rabbits  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  wiil  never  bark  other  treea  tili 
the  Ikombeams  are  entireiy  destroyed.  Evelyn  recommends  it  to  be  planfced 
in  deer  parks,  as  he  says  tfaat  deer  wiil  not  touch  it,  and  wiil  bot  even  rub 
tfaeir  young  lioms  against  it. 

Hombeam  Hedge$,  In  France»  a  tratned  horabeam  hedge»  or  charwtUle^  m  k 
18  calied  in  tfaat  country,  is  formed  in  tfae  following  manner : — Tfae  grovind  is 
trencfaed  one  or  two  months  beforehand.  The  plantation  may  be  mfule  eitber 
witfa  plants  3  or  4  years  old,  or  6  or  7.  Tfae  firstmetfaod  is  tfae  least  expenstvc^ 
and  tne  most  certain  of  sucoess ;  but  tfae  latter  soonest  produces  an  dkxL 
Tfae  plantSy  whether  they  are  harfe  or  small,  faave  tlieir  side  slioots  sevecely 
cut  m;  and  tfaey  are  planted  m  asingle  line,  6in.  or  din.,  or  even  Ift^ 
apart,  aceording  to  the  height  which  it  is  intended  the  liedge  should  be.  The 
punts  are  ieft  to  themselves  for  the  first  year.  The  second  year,  any  strag^ 
ding  sfaoots  are  shortened,  and  the  vacancies  are  filied  up,  if  any  plants  lume 
fiul^  The  third  year,  if  the  plants  were  tolerably  laige  when  put  in»  tfae 
liedge  mav  be  regularly  clipped,  or  sfaeared ;  but»  if  tfaey  were  small,  tlie  dip- 
(mig  sbouid  not  take  place  tili  tfae  fifth  year.  In  general»  when  the  faedge  is 
wanted  of  a  considerame  height»  the  dipping  should  be  postponed  longer  tfaan 
wfaen  it  is  wisfaed  to  be  k^t  low.  With  regard  to  the  after-treatment,  N. 
Bosc  recommends  clipping  the  hcdge  only  onoe  every  year,  at  midsiiBwner, 
fiur  tfae  same  reasons  wfarcfa  we  faave  already  given  respecting  dippii^  tbe 
box.  (See  p.  1340.)  A  dutrmiUe^  or  dipped  faorabeam  oedge,  6ft.  or  10  ft. 
faigfa,  sfaouhi  never  be  less  tfaan  8in.  or  1  ft.  thick;  aod  in  some  casea  they 
may  be  2  ft.  tbick.  When  the  faedge  becomes  old,  it  is  cut  in  to  tfae  stem,  or 
compietdv  down  to  tfae  ground;  but  the  best  way  ia  to  remove  the  plants, 
and  trench  the  ground  to  the  dqp^h  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  fillimt  up  the  tren<^  with 
fresh  earth,  before  repladng  them  witfa  young  ones*  In  Westphalia»  and  othcr 
parts  of  the  north  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hunter,  quoting  from  the  Geiman  autiior 
Acricoia,  tdls  us  that  the  horabeam  is  in  great  reputeas  a  hedge  plants— 
^  Whcn  the  German  busbandman  erects  a  fence  of  borabeara,  he  throws  up 
a  parapet  of  eartfa»  witfa  a  ditcfa  on  eacfa  side»  and  piants  fais  sets  (raised 
fi-om  layers)  in  sucfa  a  manner  as  that  every  two  plants  rn^  be  brought  to  ' 
intersect  eaich  other  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  In  that  part 
where  the  two  plants  cross  each  otfaer,  fae  scrapes  off  the  bark,  and  bmds 
them  closdy  together  with  straw.  In  consequence  of  this  operation»  ifae 
two  plants  consolidate  in  a  sort  of  indissohible  knot»  and  push  firom  theooe 
horizontal  slandng  shoots,  which  foran  a  living  pali£»de,  or  chevaux  de  fiise; 
so  that  such  a  protection  may  be  called  a  raral  fortification.  Tfaese  bedges, 
being  praned  annuaUy,  and  with  discretion,  will,  in  a  few  years,  render  the 
foQce  impenetrable  in  every  part,"  (Hunt.  EveL,  i.  p.  141.)  La^ers  are  recoro- 
mended  by  Agriooia  in  pieference  to  seedhags,  because  the  lonner  are  sup- 
posed  not  to  grow  so  high»  and  to  be  more  bushy. 

In  geometric  Gardenmgf  the  uses  roade  of  the  horabeam  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous.  The  prindpal  waSy  to  form  high  hedges,  or  paliBadca, 
for  dividing  the  garden  into  compartments ;  wtiich  compartments  were  after* 
wards  diversified  "  into  the  star,  the  goose-foot,  and  walks  winding  vanously  for 
the  greater  ornament  of  parks,  laDyrinths,  and  groves."  (Ret,  Gard^  u. 
p.  741.)  For  the  palisades,  London  and  Wise  direct  the  horalieara  plants  tobe 
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putmtopreparedgro«iiid,andtiwted^ibrtbeoAarMt^  addiiig: — ^**Thattbe 
nornbeam  may  ffrow  to  your  liking,  you  niust  dig  it  four  times  a  year,  in 
Harch,  May,  Jiuy,  and  September.  Accordinff  as  it  comes  up,  you  should 
keep  it  abeared,  tbat  it  may  grow  in  tbe  form  of  an  even  palisade;  and  when 
it  18  of  a  good  beigbt,  you  make  uae  of  a  book.  If  tbe  palisade  runs  very 
bigfa,  you  abould  get  a  cart  made  on  purpose;  and  tbe  man  wbo  sbears  it 
gets  up  in  it,  and  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  norses,  accordinff  as  tbe  workman 
adyances  in  bis  work."  (Ibid.)  A  star  consisted  of  five  broad  patbs,  witb  grass 
in  tbe  middle,  andgravei  on  eacb  side,  cut  tbrougb  a  wood  GSThombeam,  and 
radiating  firom  a  round  grass-plot,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  gravd.  The  wood 
was  generally  formed  entirely  of  bombeam ;  but  sometimes  tbe  wood  was  of 
otber  trees,  and  only  tbe  avenues  or  alleys  were  lined  by  high  bedges  or  pa- 
Ksades  of  bombeam.  Tbe  goose-foot  may  sbortly  be  described  as  balf  a 
star;  tbree  walks  or  allcn^s,  corresponding  to  the  tbree  large  ribs  in  tbe  foot 
of  a  web-footed  fowl,  ramating  from  one  side  of  an  oval  or  circle.  ''  A  laby- 
rintb,"  says  tbe  author  of  tbe  Retired  Gardener^  '*  is  a  place  cut  into  several 
windings,  set  off  witb  bombeam,  to  divide  tbem  one  from  anotber.  In  great 
gardens,  we  often  meet  witb  tbem,  aod  tbe  most  valuable  are  always  Siose 
that  wind  most;  as  tbat  of  Versailies,  tbe  contrivance  of  wbicb  bas  b^en  won* 
derfuliy  iiked  by  ali  tbat  have  seen  it.  The  paHsades  of  wbicb  labyrinths 
ougbt  to  be  compoeed  sbould  be  10  ft.,  18  ft,  or  15  ft  bigb  :  some  tbere  are 
no  b^er  tban  one  can  lean  on,  but  they  are  not  tbe  finest.  The  walks  of  a 
labynntb  oufffat  to  be  kept  loUed,  and  the  bombeams  in  tbem  sbeared  in  tbe 
shape  of  half-moons."  (iW.,  p.  743.)  **  Bosquets,  or  groves,  are  so  caHed 
finom  bouquet^  a  nosegay;  and  I  believe  tbat  gardeners  never  roeant  anytbing 
else  by  giving  tbis  term  to  tbis  coropartment,  wbicb  is  a  sort  of  green  knot, 
fiNmed  by  tbe  brancbes  and  leaves  of  trees  that  compooe  it»  placed  in  rows 
opposite  to  eacfa  other.  A  grove,  in  tbis  sense,  is  a  plot  of  ground  more  or 
less,  as  you  tbink  fit,  endosed  in  palisades  of  bombeam ;  tbe  middle  of  it  filled 
with  tafi  trees,  as  elms  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  wbicb  make  tbe  tuft  or  plumet. 
At  tbe  foot  of  tbese  eims,  wbicb  sbould  grow  along  the  palisades  at  rcffular 
distanees,  other  little  wild  trees  sbould  be  planted ;  and  tbe  tuft  tbat  wfli  by 
tbis  means  be  found  in  tbe  inside  will  resemble  tliat  of  a  copse.  Tbere  are 
several  ways  of  drawing  out  tbese  groves;  some  in  regular  rorms,  the  plots 
being  answerable  to  one  another ;  and  some  in  irregular,  or  tbe  meer  eflfect  of 
fimcv."  (/M.,  p.  744.)  The  patbs  in  tbese  groves  were  of  gravel,  well  roUed, 
and  Kept  very  smootb ;  or  of  grass,  well  roU^  and  closelv  shaven, ''  after  the 
manner  of  ereen  plots."  The  author  of  the  Retired  Gardener  then  adds:  "I 
bave  named  a  great  many  sorts  of  compartments  in  wbicb  hombeam  is  roade 
use  of ;  ^et,  methmks,  none  of  tbem  look  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  as  a 
gallery  with  arcbes."  He  then  gives  long  details  for  executing  tbis  work ;  but 
wliat  we  bave  already  extracted  vnll  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  tbe  use  that  was 
made  of  tbe  bombeam  in  geometric  gardening. 

SoU  and  SitwUion.  The  hombeam  will  succeed  in  anv  soil  not  too  warra 
and  dry.  It  is  naturally  found  on  cold,  hard,  cla^ey  soils,  in  exposed  situa- 
tions ;  but  it  attains  its  larffest  dimensions  on  plams,  in  loams,  or  clays  tbat 
are  not  too  ricb.  On  cbaUc  it  will  not  thrive,  in  whicb  respect  it  is  directly 
tbe  reverse  of  tbe  beech. 

PropagaUan  and  CuUure.  Tbe  seeds  of  tbe  hombeam  ripen  in  October ; 
and  tbey  are  produced  freelv  in  England,  but  seldom  in  Scotland ;  tbe  buncbesj 
or  cones,  as  tbey  are  callea,  which  contain  them,  sbould  be  gatbered  by  band» 
wben  tbe  nuts  are  ready  to  drop  out ;  or  tbey  may  be  left  on  tbe  tree  till  tbey 
drop ;  when,  though  a  part  of  tne  seed  will  have  fallen  out,  tbere  will,  in  aU 
probalntity,  be  enouj^  left  for  fiiture  use,  tbe  tree  beinff  at  present  but  vei^  spar- 
mgly  propagated  in  Europe.  The  nuts  separate  readily  trora  their  envelopes ; 
and,  if  tbey  are  sown  immediately,  many  of  tbem  will  come  up  the  foUowing 
spring,  and  aU  of  them  the  second  spring.  If  they  are  preserved  in  dry  sand, 
or  in  their  busks,  and  sown  the  following  spring,  tbey  wUl  come  up  a  year 
afterwards :  tbe  iisual  covering  is  )  in.    Tbe  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed- 
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bed  for  two  yean ;  after  whieh  they  may  be  planted  into  nursery  lines»  and 
undergo  the  usual  routine  treatment.  The  varieties  are  uaually  propagated 
by  layere ;  and»  according  to  Sang,  the  species  was  formerly  propa^;ated  in  thia 
manner  in  large  quantities ;  but,  the  plants  so  raised  never  amvmg  at  ereat 
stature  as  timber  trees,  the  hombeam  camc  to  be  considered  more  as  a  rarub 
than  as  a  forest  tree,  and  its  planting  was  neglected,  except  for  hedgea.  It  is 
nowy  however,  never  propegated  otherwise  than  by  seeds. 

AccidefiUy  DiieaieM^  IruecUy  andpanuUic  Planit,  The  hombeamy  firom  the 
toughness  of  its  branches,  and  the  tenacitjr  with  which  its  roots  take  hold  of 
the  soil»  is  scarcely  ever  injured  by  high  wmds ;  it  is,  however,  very  liable  to  be 
barked,  and  aometimes  entirely  destroved,  by  mice,  when  the  seedling  plants 
first  appear  above  the  ^und ;  and  afterwards,  dll  the  tree  is  five  or  six  years 
old,  by  hares  and  rabbits,  neither  of  which  will  touch  any  other  kind  of  tree 
in  the  same  plantation»  till  they  have  stripped  the  hombaun  of  every  partide 
of  its  bark  within  their  reach.  Jt  is  liable  to  few  diseasc» ;  but,  when  pruned 
or  otherwise  wounded  in  spring,  it  bleeds  fireely ;  sometimes,  alsOy  a  kind  of 
ffum,  in  filaments,  oozes  out  of  the  fisaures  pf  tiie  berk.  This  genus  is  red- 
dish,  easQv  dlsaolved  in  spirits  of  wine»  and  analogous  to  lac.  (See  Dui,  de$ 
Eauxet  PorSUy  &c.)  The  horobeam  does  not  appear  to  be  much  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects.  *Hyb^ia  prosapiiUria,  *Hiroerapennkria»  f  Ge6metra 
carpini^ria,  ^Caropse^a  margaritata,  Clonssa  putatiriay  are  lepidopterous  in- 
sectSy  which,  in  the  larva  state,  eiUier  entirely  or  pardally  suosist  upon  the 
leaves.  Ciodnes  c6rpini  is  a  smali  beetle  found  under  the  bark ;  C6ccu8  dur- 
pini  is  found  upon  the  stems,  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  scale  inaects ;  and 
one  of  the  saw-fiies,  7\enthrklo  c&rpini,  is  thus  named  firom  its  feeding  upon 
this  tree.  The  fiingi  that  are  found  on  the  horobeam  aie :  Pol^porus  iddtOB 
WiUd,  var.  carpineus ;  Sphfle^ria  decipiens  Bec. ;  and  8tilb6epora  m&gna  Berk.^ 
syn.  8.  O&rpini  Am;.,  t.376.,  and  fig.  16613.  m  the  Encyciopiedia  of  PUmU^ 
smeular  for  the  large  tendrils  which  are  fomed  by  the  oonng  sporidia. 
Sphfle^ria  fimbri^ta  Pen,  and  Sphfle^ria  carplnea  Fr,  on  the  leaves,  and  S. 
Cwpini  Pert.  on  the  twigs,  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  this  coontry ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  reward  the  research  of  aome  botanist,  in 
countries  where  the  horabeflim  is  prevalent. 

Statktki.  Becorded  Treet.  MiHer  speaks  of  tome  horobeanu  that  he  had  leen  In  woodt, TOft. 
hlgh  ;  but  he  does  not  Bire  UMlr  drcimifereDoe.  ManheinmentioiMahonibeamfaiLonl,Fttre**|Mit 
atwrittle,  inEnex,  wbich.  inl76i,  meemued.  at5ft.fhNn  U>ecrDund,abovelSft.inclrcuniBrenceL 
{Batk  Soe.  Pap.,  \.  p.  66.)    ETdyn  menUont  ttie  hedges  at  HjDipCon  Court  aa  being  ftxnn  15 ft.  to 


90  ft.  high.  Dr.  Walker,  In  his  Snayv,  &c.  mentiona  a  hombeam  at  Bargally  (tee  p.  9&)  whieh  maa. 
■ured,  in  1780, 6 ft.  iln.  in  clrcumference,  had  SO  ft.  of  dear  trunk,  and  waa 70  ft.  nich.  In  FmnoiL 
the  hombeam  is  so  generally  uaed  for  garden  hedget,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  laiye  old 
treei ;  but  EvdTu  infomu  ut  that.  In  Oermany,  it  waa  fbrmerly  the cufcon  to  plant a  dumportheae 
tveet  **  before  the  entriet  of  most  of  the  great  towna;  to  which  tbey  anply  timber  ftamca  te  the 
people  to  sit  and  aolaoe  in.  Scaroozcl.  the  architect,  sayt  Uiat  in  hit  tune  he  found  one  whow 
bnnchea  eztended  70  ft.  in  breadth  :  thfii  waa  at  Vuimfen,  near  the  Necker,  bdongtog  to  the  Dufce 
of  Wlrtemberg."  (ffu$U.  £M..  i.  pi  141^ 
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»  at  60.  «MM  the  jBouikU  hATliw  inercMed  I8I1U  Ihm  181S,  wh»  It  n 
-.In  Ireland, at  CyprMt  OroTe,tt  is 907t  high, diameter  oT  trunk  Sft.8in.and  of  the he«l  lOOft. ; 
In  Kinf't  County,  at  CharleriUe  Foreat,  8  ycus  planted,  it  ie  18  ft.  higfa ;  in  Fennanagh,  at 
Florenoe  Court,  S5  yean  planted,  It  U  40ft.  high ;  in  Galway,  at  CooL  it  ie  96ft.  hlgh,  dUmecer  ot 
tnmk  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  SOft. ;  hi  Sligo,  at  Mackree  Caitle,  U  ia  GSft.  hLdi,  diameter  ot 
the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  head  48 ft. ;  in  the  eounty  Tyrone,  60  yean  planted,  It  it  50ft.  high, 
firt  oftrunk  6  ft.,and  the  dUmeter  of  head  40ft.— In  Franoe,  near  Nantet,  100  yean  old,  it  is  90  ft. 
^'  "  with  a  trunk  8ft.  in  circumferenoak.-In  Bdgiam,  in  the  wood  bekmgUis  to  the  ▼illa  of  M. 
emeeeter,  near  Uhent,  it  a  lerpentine  walk  about  300  ft.  kmg,  corered  with  hombeam  trahied 
to  a  Taultcd  treiUage.  Thie  leade  to  an  artifldal  cave,  which  is  pared  with  the  metataraal  bonee  of 
■heep.  We  afterwardi  00 —  —  ^-*-  "^— --—  *•-*- »-  -•—"-  '-nned  of  hombeam  treee  and  buahei. 
wbich  ttie  thean  haTe  <\  [if  a  ttage  with  tide  ecenee.  and  ci 

ftont  and  lide  bozee,  ai  ,  p.  5&)^In  Hanover,  in  tne  OHU 

tlngtn  Botanic  Oarden,  i  Bararia,  in  the  Botanic  Gardeo 

at  11  unlch,  84  yean  old,  ii  in  the  UnlTenity  Botanic  Oarden, 

40yeanold,itU48ft.hi|  d  of  the  head  30  fi  :  at  Laxenburg, 

fiO  yean  pbnted,  it  U  38  ft  and  of  the  head  IS  ft. ;  at  Kopensd, 

40  yean  planted,  it  U  30  in.,  and  of  the  head  ISft. ;  in  the 

gartlen  of  Baron  Loudoi  Doeter  of  trunk  Ift.  Sin.,  and  of 

head  16ft. :  and  at  Briid .  ^, ,  w  ,« . ..  -  ^  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  truiik  S ft., 

aMl  of  the  bead  39ft.— In  Pruttia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sana  Souci,  35  yean  okl,  it  U  36ft.  high,  diameter 
of  tmnk  Ift.  4Ui., and  of  the  head  15ft.— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,ln  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  U  48ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  tpaceooTered  by  the  branchee  38fL~ln  Italy.in  Lom. 
bardy,  at  Monxa,  40  yean  old,  It  U  45ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tmnk  Ift.  Sin.,  and  of  thehead 
30ft.    TheTar.lncUa,84yeanplaiit«l,U14ft.bigh. 

1t  2.  C.  (B.)  ambbicaVa  Michx.    The  American  Honibeam. 

Ident^fieatkm.    Mlchx.  Amer.,  S.  p.  flOl. ;  WiUd.  Sp^  FL,  4.  p.  468. ;  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  p.  623.  ; 
Dend.  Brlt,t.l57.  -,*      ,     r» 


Amer.  SyL,3. 1 106. ;  and  our  >^.  193& 


Smnam^nu.    t  Tir^nikna  Miek*.  Arb.,  t.  a 
Emtcrwtingi.    Dend.  Brit.,  1 157. ;  Midix.  N. 

Spec.  Char.,  «fr.  Bracteas  of  the  finiit  3-partite ;  middle  dlTision  oblique» 
ovate-lanceolate,  1-toothed  on  one  side.  (WiUd,)  A  low  tree,  generally 
from  12ft.  to  15ft.  high,  but  sometimes  from  25 ft.  6in.  to  30 ft.;  a  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1612.  The  American  hombeam  b 
smaller  than  that  of  Europe;  as,  though  under 
peculiarlv  favourable  circumstances  it  sometimes 
attains  tne  height  of  25ft.  or  30ft.,  these  instances 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  ordinary  stature  is 
that  of  a  lai^e  shrub.  The  trunk  is  rather  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  frequently  obliquely 
and  irregularly  fluted.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
sbort,  and  thickly  set,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree 
a  dwarfish  and  stunted  appearance.  The  bark  is 
smooth,  and  spotted  witn  white.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  acuminated,  and  finely  dentated.  The  femfde  < 
flowers  are  collected  in  long,  loose,  pendulous  cat- 
kins,  like  tbose  of  the  European  hombeam;  and, 
iike  that  species,  the  bracteas  expand,  with  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  fmit,  into  a  kind  ot  leaf,  fumished  at 
uie  base  with  a  small,  hard,  oval  nut.  The  catkins 
often  remain  attached  to  the  tree  afier  the  ieaves 
have  failen.  The  tree  prospers,  in  North  America, 
in  almost  every  soil  and  situation :  it  is  found,  ac- 
cording  to  Michaux,  as  far  north  as  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  as  far 
south  as  Fiorida.  The  wood  is  wliite,  and  exceed* 
inglv  fine-grained  and  compact.  According  to  Michaux,  **  the  dimensions 
of  the  tree  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  useless  even  for  fuel ;  but  young 
trees  are  employed  for  hoops  in  the  district  of  Maine,  when  better  kinds 
cannot  be  procured."  (N.  Amer.  Si/l.,  m.  p.  29.)  It  was  introduced  by 
Pursb,  in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 
It  is  propagated  by  iayers,  and  sometimes  by  imported  seeds. 

SiaHstkt.  In  Sumex.  at  West  Dean,  ISyean  planted,  it  ia  81  ft.  high.  In  SUflbnUhire,  at  T^t. 
ham,  8S  yean  planted,  it  ie  SSft.  high,  diameter  ofthe  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  Scot. 
land,  at  Daihousie  CaMle,  15  yean  planted,  it  ia  14ft.  high.  In  Franoe,  near  Parit,  at  Sc&iux,  90 
yean  old,  it  is  36ft.  hlgh.  In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  94yean  planted,  it  if  84  ft.  high,  diameter  oT  the 
trunk  8  in.,  and^or  the  liead  90  ft .    Frice  of  planta,  in  the  London  nuneiiei,  2«.  each. 
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5J  *  3.  C.  (B.)  ORiENTA^Lis  Lom.    The  Oriental  Hornbeam. 


Idemt^cathH.    Lwn.  EncTC.,  1.  n.  700.  j  Wllk 
^HOtme.    C  dulntosii  Stxq».  Cm.,  t  60. 
^yraiwRp.    Scopw  Cara.,  1 00. ;  DendL  Brit, 


6 


In  Anatria,  at  VieniHi, 


enthal'!  Nunery,  16  yean  planted,  it  Is  19  ft  bigh.  In  Bevaria,  at  Munich,  In  the 
,  14  Tean  pUnted,  it  la  15  ft  hich.  In  lUly,  at  Monza,  24  yean  old.  it  is  96  ft  high,  < 
trunk  9ln.,aDd  of  the  head 90ft.    Plants,  in  the  Londoo  nuneriei,  are  9il  Al  each. 


700.J  WllkI.Sp.PI.,i.p.4»;  N.  DuHam.,9.p.l». 
tsajandour 

Spec.  Char,f  ^e.  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  ovate, 
unequal  at  the  base,  undivided,  somewhat 
angular,  unequallv  serrated.  (IVUidA  A 
low  tree  or  shrub,  growing  to  the  heigfat 
of  12ft.;  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Levant.  Introducedm  1739.  The  Eastem 
hombeam  is  a  dwarf  tree,  rardy  rising 
above  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height.  As  it 
shoots  out  into  numerous  widdy  spreading, 
horizontaly  irregular  branches,  it  cannot  be 
readily  trained  up  with  a  straight  clear 
trunk.  The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  common  hombeam,  and  the 
branches  grow  closer  together ;  so  that  it  is  ^ 
even  still  better  adapted  for  forroing  a 
clipped  hedge  than  that  species.  It  was 
introduc^by  Miller,  in  1739;  but,  though 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  easily  propegated  by 
layersy  it  has  never  been  much  cultivated 
in  our  nurseries.  There  are  plants  at 
Bfessrs.  Loddiges'8. 

StaUiHct.    In  Torluhlre,  aC  Grimtton,  14 feanplanted,  it  U^ It^ high.^ 

fai  Rownthal'1  "  "  ^*"  *"  *^      '     «     -  ..   -^  ^ 

ganlen,14T 
ofthetrunk 

App.  i.     Species  or  VaHeties  qf  Cdrpinus  nol  yet  introduced  into 
European  Gardens, 

CdrpUmt  (B.)  Carpinffsa  Hort  FL  Autt.,  9.,  p.  flSa  LeaTes  crenately  eerraCcd  i  icalee  of  the 
■Irobilet  revolute,  3-cleft  i  the  mlddle  aegment  the  kmgert,  and  qulte  entlre.  A  native  of  tbe  woodi 
•rTransyWania.  TheTrantylvaniana  dlttingulahed  this  eort  tnm  C.  JWtului,andcaU  It  CarplDlm. 

Ci*«iwoLlndL.Wa!LPI.Ai.lUr^.l06.,  

Royle  niurt.,  pi  341.,  and  our  fig.  ISSa,  hM 
the  leaves  ovate-lanoeolate,niucfa  acuminated, 
doublf  serrated }  petiolei  and  branchleu  gla- 
brous ;  bractea*  fhjlt4>earing,  OTate.4}blong, 
laciniate  at  the  base,  tomewhat  entire  at  the 
apez,  bluntlah.   {,LML  MSS.)    A  natire  of 
tne   mountaina  of  Nepal,  in  Sirmore   and  > 
Kamaon ;  and,  according  to  Royle,  on  Mua-  / 
iouree,  at  the  helght  of  6600  ft.  ttoove  the  level  ( 
of  the  sea ;  flowenng  and  frulting  ftom  Janu-  > 
ary  to  ApriL    **Tbl8  flne  tree  ii  very  like  the 
common  alder.    lU  wood  \t  conaidered  dur-  * 
aUe,  and  ia  used  ft>r  ordintfv  bulldlng  purpoees 
by  tne  natives  of  NepaL    Ilie  slender  pendu. 
lous  branches  are  flreouenay  attacked  bja  sort 
of  coccus,  which  produces  numerous  eievated 
tubercles,  or  warts.    The  structure  ofthe  nut 
fesembles  that  of  C  Bgtulus,  as  descrlbed  and 
llsured  by  Gsrtner,  excent  in  the  followlng 
fMpect:-.The  cavity  is  fllled  wiUi  whatap. 
peantomeanentireandhomogeneousufleshy, 
almost  colourless  substance,  exceedingly  like  a   I 
perisperm ;  in  which  are  suspended,  towardi 
Ihe  apex  of  the  seed,  two  minute  erobryones. 
It  Is  possible,  that,  notwithsUnding  the  roost 

careftilandrepeatedexamlnatton,Imayhave  ^..^       .      _i  w.  s •— *- 

mlstaken  the  cotyledons  of  the  ripe  seed  for  a  peilipeim ;  but  I  have  Invariably  aeen  two  minule 
«mbryones  iodged  within  the  upper  end  of  the  fleahy  substanoe  which  flUs  the  nut"  (IVmU.  Fl.  Aa. 
Rar.,  t  lOS.)  From  the  elevadoo  at  which  this  tree  grows,  it  wiU  probably  be  fbund  bardy  In 
Britisb  gardens. 

C.  tatfnea  LindL,  WaR  PL  As.  Rar.,  9.  p.  &,  has  the  leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute.  aharplv  •matod, 
and  glSbrous;  peUoIes  and  branchlets  downyj  bracteas  flruit-bearing,  somewhat  rhomboid,  wtth 
large  teeth,  acute.  reticuUted.    U  is  nearly  alUed  to  C.  orientaUs,  but  diabn  In  the  rora  and  i 
«r the  leaf,  and  in  Uie  bracteai.  {WalL  PL  At.  Bar., t.  p^  5.) 
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Genus  V. 


fj  ^ 


C/STRYA  Wiild.    Thb  Hop  Hornbbam.    Lm.  %/.  Monoe^cia 

Poly&ndria. 

Sffmm^wui.    CS&rpinut  Lki.  tmd  oihen  ;  Hopreubuche,  Qer, 
DeHmiiim,    Fhmi  mirpo$,  a  teale ;  in  referenoe  to  tbe  naidy  cctklni. 

Detcrifthn^  fc.     Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America ;  pro- 
pagated,  in  Britbh  Durseriesy  by  layers,  but  sometimes  by  imported  seeds. 

S  1.  0.  TULOA^Eis  fVmd.    The  Hop  Horabeam. 

Identjfieadom.    WUkLSp.  PL,  4.0.469. 

Sgnom^ma,    C&pinue  O^ttrya  fibr^L  CSI^  417.,  ilcy  LitfA..  Sa.  iOaL  2>ft^^^^ 

1.  Dk  1S7^  Lam.  Smcffc.,  1.  p.70a,  X  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  90a ;  O^ftrya  carplnifblia  Soop.  Com.,  No. 

1191.  i  iy^tL  Btmh,  ifto.,  487.,  Du  Bam,  '^rb,,  5. ;  0.  Itilica.  Ac.ntffeAr.  <3e».,  «S3. 1 104. 

1 1,8. 
f tVr«v<i«f.    BOehz.  Oen.,  1 101  f.  1.  S. )  Dend.  Brlt.,  t.  14SL ;  N. Du  Hain.,SL  1 6ft ;  our  Af.  199». ; 

andtheplateorthistreelnouTlaMVolumft  *       J«  > 

iSJp^c.  CW.y  4*«?.    Strobiles  oyate,  pendulous.    Leaves  ovate,  acute.    Buds 
obtuse.  (  WUl(L)    A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height ;  a  native  of  Itaiy 
and  the  Bouth  of  Europe.    It  was  introduced  into  England  before  1724, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  Furber^s  Nursery  Catalogue,  published  in  that  year. 
The  hop  hornbeam,  in  its  general  appearance» 
bark,  Immches,  and  fbliage,  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance  to  the  common  horabeam ;  but  is 
at  once  distinguished  firom  it  by  its  catkins  of 
female  flowers.    These  consist  of  blunt  scales,  * 
or  bracteal  appendages,  which  are  close,  and 
regularly  imbncated,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 
strobile,  very  like  the  catkin  of  the  female 
hop ;  whereas  in  the  common  horabeam  the 
bracteas  are  open  and  spreading.    The  tree 
has  a  very  hanosome  appearanoe  when  in  fruit ; 
and,  in  &vourable  situations,  it  will  attain 
neariy  as  large  a  nze  as  the  common  hora- 
beam.    The  finest  spedmen,  probably,  in  Ene- 
land  is  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  of  whicn 
a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.    There 
are  young  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s 

Garaen,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  The  hop  horabeam  is  commonly 
grafted  on  the  common  horabeam ;  but,  as  the  growth  of  the  former  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  latter,  unless  the  graft  is  made  immediately  above 
the  collar,  the  trank  of  the  scion  becomes  too  large  for  that  of  the  stock, 
and  the  tree  is  liable  to  be  blown  down,  or  broken  over  by  the  wind. 
Propagating  by  layers,  or  by  seeds,  is  therefore  a  preferable  mode. 

meanured  4  ft.  1  in.  In  drcum. 

fe  (t  high,  healthy  and  Tigoroui, 

as  «nce,  in  the  Jardin  det  Plantea. 

56  tiameter  of  the  head  SSft;  at 

Sc  )  years  old,  it  U  40ft  higb,  the 

di  QHanover,inthe06'ttingenBo> 

U  mlc  8in..  and  of  the  head  10  ft 

Ix  itria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univer. 

•il  le  trunic  5  in.,  and  that  of  the 

h<  ieb,  diameter  of  the  trunlc  1 4  in. 

ai  50  ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of  Uie 

tr  S4yeanoid,itia30fthigh.the 

dl  ,  in  the  London  nurteriec,  u  Sr. 

ea  imes  imported,  and  are  lold  at 
lAai    ■   - 


I  2.  O.  (v.)  viBGi^NiCA  WUid.    The  Virginian  Hop  Horabeam. 
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^MMMnet.  Oirptouf  vlrglAliuui  M.  Int.,  fi.  p.  l&U  tmm.  ^yyc,  t.  p.  700.,  Wmd.  M.,^ 
pSk.  jUm.,T  1 1S&  f.  1.,  N.  Dm Ham.,  i.  p.200.:  arplDUt  Olitrya rlniii^  Mfckf.  Fl.  Aw^ 
Amer^i.9.Vi.',  Ciyttrjf^Mickit.  N.  Amer.  SpL,ip.9b.\  Iwo  Wood,  Lcrer  Wood,  Jmrr. ;  Bota 
dur»  uHittfiM, 

'y~S5P"    ^^  '«*»  8.  t76uj  Pluk.  Ahn.,  tl56.  C  l.s  ?  N.  A»«r.  SyL,  a  p.  lOa ;  «id  o«r 

iS^r.  C%«r.,  4rc,  Strobiles  ovate-oblong,  erect  Leaves  ovate-obloDg,  acu- 
minate.  Buds  acute.  (  Willd,)  A  tree,  from  16  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  a  native 
ofNorth  America.  Introduced  in  1692.  The  yirginian  hop  hornbeam,  or 
iron  wood,  generally  fonns  a  tree  about  30  ft.  hig^,  growing  more  rapidly 
than  O.  vul^ris,  and  differing  from  that  species,  accordins  to  Willdenow 
and  Pursh,  chiefly  in  the  pontion  of  iU  female  catkins,  which  are  uprig^t, 
instead  of  being  pendulous.  The  tree,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  easily  known,  in  winter,  by  its 
smooth  greyish  bark,  which  is  finely  divided,  and 
detached  in  strips  of  not  more  than  &une  in  breadth.  i 
The  wood  is  perfectly  white,  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  very  hwry,  The  concentrical  layers  are  closely 
compressed,  and  their  number,  in  a  trunk  only 
4  in.  or  5  in.  diameter,  evinces  the  length  of  rime 
which  it  reauires  for  the  tree  to  attain  even  this 
inconriderable  size.  The  leaves  are  altemate, 
oval-acuminate,  and  finely  and  unequally  denticu- 
lated.  ^  The  small,  hara^  triangular  seed  is  con- 
tained  m  a  spedes  of  oval  mflated  bladder,  oovered, 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  with  a  fine  down,  which 
causes  a  violent  irritadon  of  the  skin  if  carelessly  handled."  (Ifidbr.)  The 
iron  wood  is  distributed  through  all  North  America,  fit>m  New  Brunawick 
to  Florida.  It  is,  however,  never  fi>und  in  masses,  but  b  kxMidv  dis- 
seminated  through  the  for^ts,  and  only  found  in  cool,  fertile,  soaded 
situations ;  and  Michaux  adds  that  he  never  saw  it  more  vigorous  than 
in  Genessee,  near  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  consequence  of  tbe 
small  size  of  the  tree,  the  wood  ia  but  little  used ;  thougb  Michaux  in- 
forms  us  that  levers  are  made  of  it,  with  which  the  trees  are  raiaed  that 
have  been  felled  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  transported  to  the  pile  where 
they  are  to  be  bumed.  **  Near  New  York,  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes 
are  made  of  it,  by  shredding  the  end  of  a  sdck  of  suitable  dimensions.** 
It  was  introduced.into  FraAce  by  the  elder  Michauz;  and  some  trees  of 
it,  planted  on,  the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Monceau,  have  ripened  seed, 
ana  sown  themselves;  so  that  there  is  now  a  young  wood  of  it  growin^  up. 
The  Virginian  hop  horabeam  was  introduced  into  England  by  Bisbop 
Compton,  in  1692 ;  and  there  are  phmts  of  it  in  some  collections,  as,  fi>r 
example,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddi^eA. 
The  tree  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  European  hop  hornbeam, 
that,  in  all  probability,  it  b  not  specifically  difierent,  though  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  more  tender. 

Genus  VI. 


CDRYLUS  L.    Thb  Hazel.    Lm.  Sytt.  Monoe^cia  Poly&ndria. 

IdenMcatkm.    Lin.  Oen.,  Na  1074. ;  Rdch,  117S: ;  Schr«b.,  149a  ;  Owtn.,  t  89l  ;  Tooni.,  ZC. ; 

Malpi.  220. 221,  Ol  i  Ju«^,  «a  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  pi  17. ;  WUId.  Sp.  PL,  4w  p.  «m 
Stfno»^me$.    Coudrier,  Ft. ;  HaMlnuM.  Ger. 
Derioaikm.    According  to  foine,  flrom  hmu,  a  hetaneC ;  the  fruit,  with  itt  InTolucre,  appearint  as 

if  corered  with  a  boonet;  and,  according to  others,  ftom  the  Oreek  wotd  harmom,  a not. 

DescripHon,  Sfc.     D^ciduous  shrabs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Aqaerica;  one  of  them,  C*  Oblurna,  a  timber  tree  of  middle  r*' 
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A  1.  C  ilTBLLA^NA  £.    The  common  Hazel  Nut. 

CUfli:,  44&;  F1.  Suec.,  787.  87aLi   Mat  MedL,  fiOi. ;  Hort  Ui».,fig6.:   Rof 

Partt.,  S9i.  t  OmeL  S&n,  1.  p.  lax  ;  MilL  Dict,  Na  1. 1  Soopi  Carn.,  No.  119S. : 

X  m :  OmeL  Rx,  1.  Na  dS. ;  PoUlch  PalU  Na  91«. }  BUckw.,  t  883. ;  Kniph. 

oAn.  Oerm.,  SSa ;  RoCh  Oerm.,  L  p. 

lUL  Sp.  PL,  4.  in  «70. :  Eng.  Flor.,  4 

.  TSa  i  Brit  FL,  1.  p.  4ia ;  Hook.  Br. 

f  FL  Hibem..  p.  SS6. ;  LindL  Synopi, 

I.,  %,p.  19. ;  Lod(L  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 

,  t  8g&  ;   Ens.  Bot,  t  72S. ;  N.  Du 

our  Jlg.  1941.,  in  whicfa  a  it  a  fprig  in 

ttit ;  e,  the  nut  without  its  calyx ;  and 


Sgnom^me$.    Coodrier  Nolfetier.  Pk'. ;  Haaeiatraiich*  Nott- 

baum,  Ger. ;  ATdhuio,  Noccialo,  ilal :  ATdlano,  Span.     < 
Derimtiom.    ilrellikna  it  derired  froin  AwOHmo,  aee  a  80Sa  i 

Haael  ii  from  the  AngIo.^axoD  wotd  AtfiU;  whicb  ngnifiei  \ 

a  head-dreM.    Nolaette  signiflei  a  nnail  nut;  and  Nun. 

baum,  a  nut  tree 

Spec,Char.,^c,  Stipuies  obione-obtuse.  Leaves 
roundisii,  cordate,  pointed.  Jnvolucre  of 
the  firuit  campanuiate,  rather  spreading,  tom 
at  Uie  mar^.  (fViUd.)  A  shrub  or  iow 
tree;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  east  and 
west  of  Asia;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 
and  upwards ;  but  commonly  found  in  the 
character  of  a  bush,  as  undergrowth  in  . 
woodsy  especiaiiy  of  the  oalc. 

Varieiiet.    Theae  are  numerous;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  ciasses; 
viz.,  botanicai  or  omamental  varieties,  and  those  cuitivated  for  their  fmit. 

A.  Botanical  VarieHet. 
m  C.  A.  1  sylvestrit  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  303.;   C.  ilveii&na  Sventk 

Bot.,  U  139.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.723.;  C.sylv^stris  Bauh.  Pin.,  418.,  Bay, 

439.,  Wm.  AbbUd.,  t.  151.,  and  our  fig.  1941.    The  common  Hazei 

Nut,  in  a  wild  state. 
A  C.  A.  2  pumilut;  C,  pikmilus  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  is  rather  dwarfer 

than  the  species. 
A  C.  A.  3  heterophuUa:  C.  heteroph^iia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;    C,  iaci- 

niata  Hort. ;  C.  tirticifdiia  Hort. ;  the  variout,  or  nettle,  leavedy  Hazei ; 

lias  the  ieaves  variousiy  cut,  and  thickiy  covered  with  hairs. 
A  C.  A.  4  pwrpurea ;  C,  purpi^rea  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;    C.  ^tro-pur- 

pilbrea  Hort. ;  has  the  ieaves  of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  and  is  a  very 

striking  variet^.    If  grafled  standard  high  on  C,  Coidma,  this  wouid 

make  a  most  singular  and  l)eautiiul  smaB  tree. 

B.  Farietiet  cuUivatedfor  their  FhiU, 
The  cultivated  hazels  are  of  two  kinds ;  viz.,  nuts  and  filberts.  The 
former  are  distin^uished  by  the  shortness  of  their  caljrxes,  or  husks,  and 
the  iatter  by  their  iength ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  crosses 
between  these  two  dasses  of  varieties,  the  distmction  can  scarceiy  now 
l>e  kept  up.  The  term  fiil^ert,  is  supposed,  accordinff  to  some,  to  be  a 
cormption  of  fuU  beard,  aliuding  to  tbe  husk;  but  tne  old  Engiish  poet 
Gower  assigns  the  name  a  ditiferent  and  more  poetical  origin;  wiiicn  is 
rendered  plausibie  by  the  fact  of  the  oid  Engiish  name  hemg  phiil)erd. 

—  "Phillia 
Waa  shape  into  a  nntte  tree^ 
Tbat  aU  men  it  might  ace ; 
And  after  PhiUii,  Pbllberd 
Thls  tree  wat  deped."  Co^fttiio  Amtmtk. 

In  the  HorticuUural  Society*t  Catalojpte  of  FrwU,  31  sorts  are  enume^ 
rated ;  but  the  kinds  best  d^erving  ofculture  for  their  fiiiit,  and  aiso  as 
omamentai  shmlM  or  iow  trees,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Thonison  to  l>e 
only  5,  which  we  iiave  distinguished  among  those  hereafter  enumerated 
by  astar. 
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*  «  C  A.  d  tubuldta;  C.tabuidaLWm. 

Sp.  PL,  Vf.  p.  470.,  Abbild.,  1. 152., 

and  our  Jis.  1942. ;    C.  m&xiina 

MilL  Dirf.,  No.  2.,  Du  Roy  Harbk., 

i.  p.  176.,  Lam.  IUutt.^  t.  780.  f.  q. ; 

C.  sativa  Bauk.  Piw.,  417.;  C.  8. 

n^bra  ilt/.  /Tor/.  Kew.f  L  c;  red 

Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  18.; 

Langbartnuss,  or   Lambertsnuss, 

Ger, ;    Nobetier   franc  k  Fruit 

rouge,  PoU.  et  Turp.  Arb.  Fruit,, 

11.;    has  a  long  tubular  calyx, 

contractinff  so  much  beyond  the 

apex  of  the  fruit,  as  to  prevent  I 

its  fidling  out.    It  has  a  middle-| 

aized  ovate-oblong  nut,  the  kemel 

of  which  isof  excdlent  flavour  for 

the  table;  and  haa  a  red  pellide, 

which  was  anciently  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerfiil  astringent. 

Miller  and  Wilidenow  considered  this  as  a  species;  the  former 

itating  that  it  comes  true  from  seed. 
A  «  C.A.  etubuldsadlbaf  a8ati7tLk\bsLAU.HoH.Kew.,\.c.;  C.A.HhALodd. 

Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;  white  Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  19. ;  weisse  Lang- 

bartnuss,  Grer. ;  on\y  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  having  tbe 

pellide  of  its  kemd  white.    It  is  mentioned  by  Miiler  (ed.  1759),  as 

a  variety  of  the  precediiur . 
A  *  C.  A.  7  critpa  Encyc  of  Plants;  the  firizzled 

Filbert,  Pom.  Mag.^  t.  70.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat., 

No.  16.;  and  our^.  1943.  — A  most  re- 

roarkable  variety,  and  wdi  deserving  of 

culdvadon  as  an  omamental  shrub,  from 

the  singular  appearance  it  presents  in  its 

gready  kciniated  calyx.    The    nuts    are 

rather  small ;  but  they  are  produced  early, 

and  in  great  abundance. 
A  *  C.  A.  8  thiuu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  j 

thin-shdied,  or  Cosford,  Nut,  Pom.  Mag., 

t.  55.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  12. ;  has  a  nut  \ 

with  a  thm  shdl,  beautiflilly  striated  longi- 

tudinally.    The  kemel  is  of  good  qudity, 

and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 
A  C.  A«  9 glomerdta  Bauh.  Pin.,  418.,  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  iv.  p.  303.;  C.  A. 

flomerata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Cluster  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  6. ; 
foisetier  k  Grappes,  .FV.;  has  the  fruit  produced  in  dusters. 

II  *  C.  A.  10  barcelonensit  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C.  sadva  sHindis  Bauk. 
i^,418.,  AU.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  303.;  C.  A.fftijadia  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836 ;  the  Cob  Nut,  syn.  the  Barcdona  Nut,  Downton  large  Nut, 
&c.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.f  No.  8.;  forms  a  tree  of  upright  growth,  with  a 
short,  ovate,  slighdy  compressed  nut,  liaving  a  thick  and  very  stroog 
hard  shell,  well  fiUcd  by  tne  kerael.  This  variety  was  introduced  l^ 
Kay,  from  Barcelona,  before  1665. 

di  C.  A.  11  LambSrd;  C.  LambM  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  Spanisb 
Nut,  syn.  lai^e  Bond  Nut,  Lambert'8  Nut,  Lambert^s  large  Nut, 
Toker  Nut,  &c.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  29. ;  has  a  large  oblong  nut,  with 
a  very  thick  shdl.  The  name  of  Lambert's  Nut  we  suppose  to  be 
a  cormpdon  of  the  Oerman  word  Langbartnuss ;  literally,  tbe  long- 
bearded  nut,  or  filbert. 

Other  Farieties.  In  the  selecdon  made  by  Mr.  Thomson  for  our  Suburban 
Gardener,  he  recommends,  besides  those  marked  with  a  star  in  the  above 
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list,  thefbllowing:— 7%^ ^rtfo/Co6  ^n/yHort.  S»cCat^No.  9.  Thennt 
18  roundish,  with  a  thick  shell,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  cultivation. — The 
Downton  large  iquare  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  13.  The  fhiitis  large,  short, 
and  obtuselj  ^ded.-^The  NorihampUm  Nut^  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  25. 
Obbng  firuit,  verjr  good. — The  NorthampUmthire  ProMc^  Hort.  Soc  Cat., 
No.  87.,  an  oblong  nut,  middle-eized,  with  a  thiclc  shell,  and  very  early. 
DescripHony  «fr.  The  comraon  hazel  nut  is  a  large  shrub,  with  numerous 
steros  risinff  from  the  root ;  or  a  sroall  bushy  tree,  with  copious  branches, 
which  are  hairy  or  glandular  when  young.  The  bark  is  asn-coloured,  and 
sometimes  cloven  on  the  trunk,  but  of  a  clear  bright  brown,  frequently  spotted 
with  white  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  stalked,  and  aJtemate : 
they  are  of  a  darkish  green,  and  slightly  downy  above ;  but  paier,  and  more 
downy  beneath.  The  roale  catkins  are  termin^  and  clustered;  they  are  long 
and  pendulous,  nreyish,  and  opening  in  early  spring,  before  the  appearance  of 
tbe  leaves.  **  'fiie  ovate  scaly  buds,  containing  tne  female  flowers,  become 
conspicuous,  at  the  same  tiroe,  by  their  tufts  of  crimson  stigroas.  The  nuts, 
two  or  three  froro  each  bud,  are  sessile,  roundish-ovate,  and  half-covered  by  the 
jagged  outer  caiyx  of  their  respective  flowers,  greatly  enlarged  and  permanent.'* 
(5mt/A.)  The  rate  of  growth,  under  favourable  circurostances,  is  froro  1  f^.  6  in. 
to  2fl.  for  the  first  two  or  tbree  years  after  planting;  afler  wbich,  if  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  the  tree  grows  slower;  attaining  me  height  of  12  ft.  in  10 
years,  and  never  growing  rouch  higher,  unless  drawn  up  by  other  trees.  It 
ffrows  reroarkably  well  under  the  shade  of  other  trees,  but  not  under  their 
drip.  Its  shoots  are  coropleted  early  in  the  season ;  and  its  leaves  take  their 
rich  yellow  auturonal  tint  early  in  the  auturon,  reroaining  on  a  long  tiroe,  and 
only  droppmg  off  afler  a  severe  frost.  Hence  the  great  beauty  of  nazel  cop- 
pices,  especiatiy  when  roixed  with  a  few  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly,  the 
yew,  and  the  box.  Lefl  to  itself,  it  generally  forros  a  huge  bush,  with  nuro- 
berless  sucker-like  branches  proceeding  froro  the  root  When  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  it  stoles  with  great  luxuriance,  forming  shoots  £tom  3  fl.  to  6  fl.  in 
length  the  first  season ;  and  its  duration,  when  so  treated,  exceeds  a  century. 
When  treated  as  a  tree  with  a  single  stero,  it  will  probably  live  rouch  long^. 
The  larsest  nut  trees  which  we  recoliect  to  have  seen  m  England  are  in 
EastweU  Park,  Kent ;  where,  drawn  up  aroong  thoms,  crab  trees,  and  comroon 
manles,  thev  are  upwards  of  30  d,  high,  with  trunks  Iftia  diameter  at  the 
surrace  of  the  ground. 

Oeography.  The  hazel  is  a  native  of  ali  the  teroperate  climates  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  Oreat  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Comwall  to  Sutherlandsliire  : 
in  the  north  of  England,  it  attains  to  the  elevation  of  1600  fl.  {Wmch)',  and 
it  is  found  at  about  the  saroe  height  on  the  hills  of  Forfarshire  and  Abardeen- 
shire.  (WaUon't  Outlines,  &c.)  In  Locbiel,  Argyllshire,  between  700  fl.  and 
800  ft.  above  the  sea,  there  was,  in  1832,  a  sroall  wood  of  nut  trees,  produdng 
abundance  of  firuit,  and  soroe  of  them  with  tmnks  of  above  1  f^.  in  circtunfe^ 
rence.  (Ibid.)  The  line  of  nuts  on  the  Alps,  between  45°  and  46^,  is  stated  by 
H.  C.  Watson  to  rise  to  3798  f%.,  the  snow  line  being  9080  h,  In  Sweden, 
according  to  Professor  Schouw,  the  hazel  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  He» 
ligoland,  in  lat.  60^ ;  while  on  the  eastera  side  of  the  great  mountain  range 
it  reaches  to  lat  60 — 61^;  and,  though  met  with  more  to  the  northwaH, 
in  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  jet  it  does  not  there  go  beyond  63°.  In  short,  it  is 
con^dered  as  not  extendmg  beyond  the  region  of  the  beech.  (  See  Gard,  Mag.^ 
xii.  p.  60.)  Evelyn  observes  that  the  hazel  **  affects  cold,  barren,  dry,  and 
sandy  grounds;  mountainous,  and  even  rocky,  soils  produce  thero;  they 
prosper  where  quarries  of  fireestone  lie  underaeath,  as  at  Hazelbury  in  Wilt- 
shire,  Hazeihigfield  in  Carobridgeshire,  Hazelroere  in  Surrey,  and  other  places ; 
but  roore  plentifully  if  the  ground  he  soroewhat  moist,  dankish,  and  njpssy, 
as  in  the  fresher  bottoms  and  sides  of  liills,  holts,  and  in  hedgerows.*' 
(Hunt,  EveL^  i.  p.  215.)  In  Kent,  whcre  the  hazel  abounds  in  all  the  native 
woods,  and  where  the  cultivated  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  most  orchards, 
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the  tree  thriTes  best  on  a  calcareous  loam  on  chaUc  or  rock ;  bat  m  Scodand 
it  18  fbund  ongranite,  basalt,  and  freestone. 

Hutoiy,  Tne  first  mention  that  we  find  of  the  haxel  tree  is  in  the  Bible; 
wfaere,  in  Genesis  (c.  xxx.  v.  37.),  we  are  told  that  ^  Jacob  took  him  rods  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut  tree,  and  pilled  white  strakes  in 
them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods,"  in  order  to  make 
the  cattie  under  hb  care  conceive  streaked  young.  This  has  excited  mucfa  dia- 
cussion  amon^  commentators ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
luz  (Heb.^  is  nghtly  translated  hazel ;  though  great  doubt  exista  as  to  thie  tree 
there  designatc^  the  chestnut;  which  most  commentators  suppose  to  be  the 
plane.  (See  p.  1998.)  The  bazel  nut  was  known  both  to  tne  Greeks  and 
Komans :  the  latter  espedally  frequently  mention  it.  The  filliert  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  oriffinally  from  Pontus ;  whence  it was  called  by  the  Romans 
Nux  Pontica.  The  hazel»  or  Nux  Avellana,  we  are  toid  by  Virgil,  in  the 
Georgics,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  be  as  ii^jurious  to  the  vines,  on 
account  of  its  spreadinf  roots,  as  the  eqst  was  for  its  propensity  to  browae  on 
the  young  shoots ;  and  the  kee|>er8  of  the  vine^rards  used  to  sacrifice  the  goat 
to  ^acchus,  and  roast  its  entrails  on  hazel  spits.  Virgil  also  mendons  that 
they  used  hazel  twigs  to  bind  their  vines.  Tne  common  hazel  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Nux  Avellana,  from  Avellino,  a  city  in  Naples;  where,  Swinbume 
tells  usy  in  tSter  times,  nuts  were  cultivated  in  such  abundance,  as,  in  fiivourable 
seasons,  to  produce  a  profit  of  1 1,250/.  "  I  do  not,**  says  Evelyn,  **  confound 
the  filbert  Pondc,  or  filberd,  disdnguished  by  its  beard,  with  our  foresters,  or 
bald  hazel  nuts,  which,  doubtless,  we  had  from  abroad,  and  bearing  the  names 
of  Ayelan,  Avelin,  as  I  find  in  some  ancient  records  and  deeds  in  my  custody, 
where  my  ancestors'  names  were  written  Avelan,  aHas  Evelin,  generally.** 
In  the  dark  ages,  the  hazel  was  highly  valued  for  its  supposed  diviniqg  powers. 
The  foliowing  passage  from  Evelyn  shows  the  popular  belief  in  his  time  on 
this  su^ject :  —  *'  Lasdy,  for  riding-switches  and  divinator^  rods,  for  the  de- 
tecting  and  finding  out  of  minerals  (at  least,  if  that  tradidon  be  no  impos- 
ture) ;  it  is  very  wonderful,  by  whatever  occult  virtue,  the  forked  stick  (so 
cut,  and  skilfully  held)  becomes  impregnated  with  those  invisible  steams  iumI 
exhalations,  as,  by  its  spontaneous  bending  from  a  horizontal  posture,  to  dis- 
cover  not  only  mines  and  subterraneous  treasure,  and  springs  of  water,  but 
criroinals  guilty  of  murder,  &c. ;  made  out  so  solemmy,  and  the  efiects 
thereof,  by  the  attestadon  of  magistrates,  and  divers  other  leamed  and  cre« 
dible  persons  (who  have  cridcally  examined  matters  of  fact),  is  certainly  next 
to  a  roiracle,  and  requires  a  strong  faith.  Let  the  curious,  therdbre,  conanih 
the  philosophical  treadse  of  Dr.  Vallemont  (Physigve  OccuUy  ou  Traite  de 
ia  Baguet  divinatore),  whicfa  will  at  least  entertain  them  with.a  world  of  sor- 
prising  things."  The  bdief  that  certain  gifbed  persons  posseMed  the  power  of 
discovering  hidden  water  or  metal,  by  means  of  a  divining-rod,  is  as  old  as 
the  dme  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  vii^la  Mercurialis  was  not  always  made  of 
hazel,  or  even  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass  or  other  metal.  About  the 
fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  art  was  called  rhabdomancv ;  and  petBons 
naturally  rafled  for  pracdsing  it  were  called  rhabdomists.  The  diviner  took 
a  hazel  rod,  which  was  either  curved  or  forked,  and  held  it  by  the  two  ends, 
so  that  its  curvature  was  inclined  outwards.  If  the  person  who  held  the  rod 
possessed  the  power  of  rhabdomancy,  and  approached  any  metaliic  vein,  or 
other  magnetic  substance,  or  came  near  them,  a  slow  rotatory  modon  of  the 
rod  ensued  in  difierent  direcdons,  according  to  pardcular  circumstances.  (See 
Phydcaland  Htttorical  Researchet  i$Uo  Rhabdomancy^  &c ;  ElemenH  <B  Etettro- 
metria  Animalep  &c.  &c.)  In  other  cases,  the  rod  was  peeled,  and  then  laid 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  but  end  of  the  twig  on  the  pulse  of  the 
wrist;  and  the  diviner  moved  slowly  along,  tiU  thc  rod  pointed  to  the  desired 
place ;  the  rhabdomist  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  either  a  violent  accekration 
or  retardadon  of  the  pulse,  and  a  sudden  sensadonof  great  heat  or  great  cold. 
(  See  Heintkin^la,  eller  Suorro  Stnrleson^s  Nordlanske  Konuga  Sagor.,  p.  1.  c  vii.; 
Martin  and  RtQ*s  Disquisitorum  Magicorum  Hbri  sex.)    Sir  Walter  Scott  makes 
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Dooster  8whrel,  in  the  AnHouary^  ose  a  hAsel  twig  as  a  diTinii^rod ;  aod  se- 
▼eral  instances  are  mentioned,  in  diflferent  ▼olumes  of  the  GenUewunPt  MagtoBme^ 
of  divining-rods  haiing  been  in  use  in  England  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eiffhteenth  century.  The  following  passa^  quoted  in  the  JMirror  (voL  xxi. 
p.  58.),  and  said  to  hare  been  found  wntten  ui  an  old  edition  of  Orid^s  Meta- 
morj^koses,  published  in  1640,  will  ahow  the  manner  in  which  the  divining- 
rod  was  lued  about  that  period :  —  **  The  finding  of  gold  which  is  under  the 
earthy  as  of  all  other  mines  of  metal»  ia  ahnost  miraculous.    They  cut  up  a 

Ound  hasel  of  a  tweivemonth'8  growth,  which  divides  above  into  a  fork, 
ding  the  one  branch  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  left,  not  held 
too  sl^tly,  or  too  strictly.  "When  passing  over  a  mine»  or  any  otber  pjace 
where  gold  or  silver  is  hidden,  it  will  discover  the  same  by  bowing  down  vio- 
lently ;  a  common  experiment  in  Germany» — not  proceeding  firom  any  incan- 
tation,  but  a  natural  sympathy»  as  iron  is  attracted  by  the  loadstone. '  The 
rods  of  Saracens  and  roagicians»  aocording  to  the  IXc/MMiuiAr^ 
were  also  of  haseL  Numerous  other  virtues  were  anciently  attrilmted  to  hazel 
rods.  The  ashes  of  the  shells  of  its  nuts,  applied  to  the  back  of  a  chi]d*s  head, 
were  supposed  to  tum  the  child's  eyes  firom  grey  to  black ;  and  Parkinson 
sm,  ^  Some  doe  hold  that  these  nuts»  and  not  waUnutSy  with  fics  and  rue»  was 
Authridates'  medicme»  efiectuall  against  poysons.  The  oyle  of  the  nuts  is  efiec- 
tuall  for  the  same  purpoees.*'  He  also  savs  that,  '^  if  a  snake  be  stroke  with 
an  hasell  wand,  it  doth  sooner  stunne  it,  than  widi  any  other  strike;  because 
it  is  so  pliant»  that  it  wili  winde  doser  about  it ;  so  that,  bein^  deprived  of  their 
motion,  they  must  needs  dye  with  paine  and  want ;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter, 
in  like  manner,  saith  Tragus,  to  kill  a  mad  dog  tbat  shail  be  strook  with  an 
hazei  sticke,  such  as  men  use  to  walke  or  ride  withall."  (Theat,  of  Plantiy 
p.  1416.)  Evelyn  says  that  the  *'  venerable  and  sacred  fabnc  of  Glastonbury, 
founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  storied  to  have  been  first  composed  of  a 
few  hazel  rods  interwoven  about  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the  ffround."  The 
nut  has  been  cultivated  for  its  firuit  since  the  time  of  the  Komans ;  who, 
according  to  Sir  William  Temple,  called  Scotland  Caledonia,  firom  Cal-Dun, 
the  hill  of  hasel.  On  the  Contment,  the  hazel  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Jtaly;  and  the  fruit  firom  the  former  country 
is  ^ebnited  throughout  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Kent ;  and,  the  produce  bdng  easily  sent  every  where,  and  not 
sofifering  either  by  carriage  or  keqping,  the  tree  is  not  much  grown  for  its  fiiiit 
in  private  gardens. 

t^oeiical  and  hgendofy  AUunom,  Virgil  alludes  to  the  hazd  in  his  Georgics, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  2020.^ ;  and  again  m  bis  Edoguet^  giving  it 
the  epithets  of  hard  and  dense.  The  nazel,  however, was  not  neariyso great 
a  fiivourite  with  the  Latin  poets  as  with  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  trou- 
badours,  and  old  French  romance  writers,  have  scarcely  a  song  that  does  not 
allude  to  the  hazel  bush  or  hazel  nut.  Our  own  poets  have  fUso  been  hivish 
on  the  same  theme.  Cowley  roentions  tbat  the  hazel  is  the  fiivourite  resort 
of  the  squirrel :  — 

**  Upon  whoM  nuUy  top 
A  tquinrel  sita,  and  wantf  no  otber  •hade 
Than  what  by  his  own  tprMdlng  tall  U  made. 
He  culU  the  ■oundctt,  dext^rously  picka  out 
The  kerneb  sweet,  and  throws  tbe  ahelU  about" 

Thomson,  in  his  Spring,  describes  birds  as  building 

—  ••  Among  the  roota 
Of  haxel,  pendeot  o*er  the  pla&itive  stream  ;** 

and,  in  his  Autumn^  the  lover  searching  for  "  the  clustering  nuts"  for  his  feir 
one ;  and,  when  he  finds  them, — 

,  -  Amld  the  secret  «hade ; 

And  where  tbey  bumidi  on  the  topmott  bough, 
With  active  vigonr  cruabee  down  the  trce ; 
Or  thaliet  Ihero  ripe  frora  the  reaigning  hutk, 
A  gloMy  abower,  and  oT  aa  ardent  brown.*»  Seatoms, 
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Oray»  in  bis  SBkephertPs  Week^  alludes  to  the  niagic  powen  mippofled  to  be 
possMsed  by  the  baxel  nuts :  — 


*  Two  hazd  nuta  I  threw  into  the  1 
And  to  each  nnt  I  nve  a  tweetfaeart^  nam*. 
ThU,  witb  the  loudeat  bounce  me  aore  amated, 
That  with  a  flame  of  brighteat  colour  blased. 


Ab  blaaed  the  nut,  ao  maT  thy  i»anion  grow : 
For  *t  waa  tby  aut  tbat  dkl  ao  brigbUy  glow.^ 

From  the  custom  of  burning  nuta  in  tbii  manner  on  AU-Hallows  Bve,  tiiat 
dav  (tbe  Slst  of  October)  bas  received>  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  tbe 
yumr  appelladon  of  Nutcrack  Night.  Bums  ailudes  to  this  custom  in  bis 
Hwoween :  — 


**  Amang  the  bonnv  wlnding  bankt 
Where  Doon  rlnt  wimpling,  dear, 
Where  Bruoe  ance  ruled  the  martlai  ranka, 

An*  ahook  the  Carrick  tpear, 
Some  merry,  fKendly,  oountra  Iblkt 

Together  did  convene, 
To  bum  thdr  nuU,  an'  pou  thelr  ttockt, 
And  haud  tbelr  HaUoween 

Fu*  blytbe  tbat  nlght*' 


Tbe  following  pretty  lines  on  this  sutgect  were  published  in  a  CoUecHom  ^ 
Poenu,  print^  at  Dublin  in  1801 :  — 

**  Tbete  glowing  nutt  are  emblemt  tme 
Of  wbat  In  human  life  we  Tlew : 
The  lU-matched  oouple  flret  and  Aune^ 
And  thut  in  ttrife  themtdret  contume ; 
Or,  flrom  each  other  wildly  ttart, 
Aod  with  a  noite  for  ever  patt 
But  tee  the  happjr,  bappv  palr, 
Ofgenuine  lore and  truth  tineere ; 
Wuh  mutual  fbndnett,  whtle  thejr  bum, 
StiUtoeachotherklodlyturoi        • 
And,  at  the  ▼ttal  tparkt  decay, 
Tbgether  gently  tlnk  away ; 
Tin,  life*t  flerce  ordeal  beinc  pait, 
Thelr  mtogled  athet  rctt  at  latt.'' 

Many  other  quotations  migbt  be  given»  but  we  sball  content  ouraelvea  with 
only  one  roore,  from  Wordswortb :  — 

•        *<  Among  the  woodt 
And  o*er  the  patblett  rockt  1  forced  my  mmy ; 
Untll  at  length  I  came  to  one  dear  nook, 
UuTitlted,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Droop*d  wHh  Itt  wither'd  leaTet,  ui^radout  tlgn 
Of  derattatlon  I    But  the  haaeb  rote 
TaU  and  erect,  with  mlUc.white  dnatert  huag,— 
A  ▼irgin  toene!     A  Uttle  whUe  I  ttood, 
Breathinff  witb  tuch  tupprettlon  of  the  heart 
At  Joy  deiightt  In  ;  and  with  wlae  rattralnt, 
Vohiptuout,  fearlett  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet    Then  up  I  anMe, 

And  dragg'd  to  earth  each  brandi  and  bou^  wlth  cratfa, 
And  mcTcilatt  raTage ;  and  the  thady  oook 
Of  haieb,  and  the  green  aod  motty  bowcr, 
Deform*d  and  tulUed,  patienUjr  gave  up 
Their  quiet  belng :  but,  unlett  Inow 
Confound  my  pretent  fedingt  with  the  patt, 
Even  then,  when  trom  the  bower  I  tura^d  away 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  klngt. 


I  fdt  a  tente  of  pain  when  I  beheld 

lent  treet,  and  the  Intrudlng  tky.** 


The  tUent  t 


Propertiet  and  Utet.  The  bazel»  in  a  wild  state,  affordsy  by  ita  numflrous 
brancbes,  protecdon  to  various  small  birds  :  its  nuts  afibrd  food  to  the  aquir- 
reby  and  some  other  quadrupeds;  to  some  of  the  larger  birds ;  and  to  man 
in  a  wandering  and  balf-civilised  state ;  but  there  are  a  few  inaects  that  live  on 
tts  leaves.  Considered  as  a  timber  tree,  the  wood  is  never  of  a  sufficicnt  sise 
for  buildingpurposes;  but  it  is  used  in  cabinet-^Daking,  and  for  various  sraaller 
and  more  deiicate  productions.  It  weigbs,  dry,  49  Ib.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
tender,  pliant,  of  a  whitish  red  colour,  uid  of  a  close»  even,  and  iidl  grain ; 
but  it  does  not  tak^  a  very  brigfat  polish.  Tbe  roots,  when  the^  are  of  sof* 
ficient  size,  aflfbrd  curiously  veined  pieces,  which  are  used  m  veneerioif 
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cabmets,  tohchests,  te.  The  sreat  uBe  of  the  hasel,  howerery  m  tor  under- 
growth.  B&Dg  extremely  tou^  and  flexible,  the  root  shoots  are  used  for 
making  crates,  hurdles,  hoops,  wattles»  widkingsticks»  fishing-rods,  whip 
handles,  ties  for  fasgotSy  sprinees  to  catch^  birds,  and  for  fiistening  down  the 
thatch,  and  for  withs  and  Dands  for  general  purposes.  A  strong  fence  is  made 
by  driving  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  watuing  the  space  between  them  with 
hazel  rocb.  Evdyn  tells  us  that  out-houses,  and  even  cottages,  were  some- 
times  made  in  this  manner.  In  the  county  of  Durham,  particularly  in  the 
Vale  of  Derwent,  hazel  coppices  are  grown  extensively  for  what  are  called 
corf  rodsy  and  hoops  for  coopers.  The  corf  rods  are  from  ^in.  to  }m.  in 
diameter,  and  are  used  for  making  the  baskets  called  corves,  employed  for 
drawin^  coals  out  of  the  pits.  (BaUet/^s  Survey  oflharham^  p.  187.)  It  is  much 
grown,m  Staffbrdshire,  for  crates  for  the  potters;  bu^  eenerally  speaking, 
^though,  if  left  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  afibrd  poles  20  h.  in  length),  it  is  found 
80  inferior  to  other  undergrowths,  that  Farey»  in  his  excellent  Derbythire  Re» 
port^  advises  the  grubbing  of  it  up,  and  replacing  it  with  ash  and  oak.  Ue 
also  objects  to  it  for  hedgerows,  on  account  of  die  temptation  it  offers  to  boys 
to  break  the  hedges,  in  order  to  ^  at  the  nuts ;  and  because  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  said  to  be  iniunous  to  cattle  if  eaten  by  them,  and  to  pro- 
duce  the  disease  called  the  red  water.  {Gen.  VkWj  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  Hazel 
rods,  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  nze»  and  vamished,  form  an  admi- 
rable  material  for  constructing  rustic  garden  seats,  like  that  shown  in^.  1 944., 


and  flower-baskets  (fig.  194^.).  An  a^eeable  variety  may  be  produced  by 
using  the  rods  altemately  peeied,  and  with  their  bark  *on ;  or  by  mixing  them 
with  rods  of  some  other  kind  of  wood.  Unpeeled  hazel  rods  are,  however, 
both  handsomer  and  more  durable  than  similar  rods  of  any  other  kind  of  tree ; 
and  a  variety  may  be  produced  in  them  by  choosin^  them  with  bark  of  difr 
ferent  shades ;  or  even  staining  them  with  a  decocdon  of  logwood,  or  other 
dye,  and  then  arranging  them  in  a  pattem,  as  ^own  in  tbe  arbour  Jig,  1946. 
Mr.  Matthews,  a  carpenter  residing  at  Frimley  in  Berkshire,  has  carried  this 
idea  still  further,  and,  by  an  ineenious  arran^ment  of  different^oloured  hazel 
rods,  he  produces  a  compiete  landsciqpey  which,  seen  at  a  iittle  distance,  has  a 
yery  striking  effect.  ("See  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  678.)  Faffgots  of  hazel  are 
in  great  demand  for  neating  ovens ;  and  the  cnarcoal,  which  is  very  light,  is 
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consldered  excelleftt  for  ^npowder ; 

it  isalso  used  for  oiaking  crayons 

for  drawing,  beine,  for  that  purpose, 

charred  in  closed  iron  tubes.    The 

principal  use  of  the  hazel  in  England» 

at  the  present  time,  is  as  a  fruit  tree ; 

and  a  great  quantity  of  the  nuts,  both 

of  the  wild  and  cultivated  kinds,  are 

sold  in  the  English  markets.    *'  Be- 

sides  those  raised  at  home,"  says 

M^CuUoch,  "  we  import  nuts  from 

difierent  parts  of  France,  Portugal, 

and  Spain,  but  principally  from  the 

latter.     The  Spanish  nuts   in    the 

highest  estimation,  though  sold  under 

the  name  of  Barcelona  nuts,  are  not 

really  shipped  at  that  city,  but  at 

Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Inglis  says  that  the  annual  average 

export  of  nuts  from  Tarragona  is 

irom  25,000  to  30,000  bags,  of  four 

bags  to  the  ton.    The  cost  was,  free 

on  board,  in  autumn,  1830,  17f.  %d.  a 

bag.  (Sptnn  m  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.) 

The  entries  of  nuts  for  home  con- 

sumption  amount  to  from  100,000  to 

125,000  bushels  a  year;  the  duty  of 

2s,  a  bushel  producing  from  10,000/. 

to   12,550/.  clear."  {Dict.  oj  Com,^ 

p.  853.)  Mr.  M*Culloch  adds,  **  The 

Kemels  have  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily 

taste,  agreeable  to  most  palates.    A  ~ 

kind  of  chocolate  has  been  prepared 

from  them  ;  and  they  have  been  sometimes  made  into  bread.    The  expreased 

oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  almonds."   Evelyn  tells  us  that  haxel 

nuts,  though  considered  unwholesome  to  those  who  were  asthmatic,  were,  in 

his  **  time,  thought  to  be  fattening ;  and,  when  fuU  ripe,  the  filberts  especiiilly, 

if  peeled  in  warm  water,  as  they  blanch  almonds,  make  a  pudding  vefy  Uttle,  if 

at  all,  inferior  to  what  our  ladies  make  of  almonds."  rvol.  i.  p.  217.)   The  oil 

made  from  hazel  nuts,  which  is  usuaU  v  called  nut  oil,  is  best  made  in  tfae 

middle  of  winter ;  as,  if  made  sooner,  the  nut  ^rields  less  oil ;  and,  if  later,  it  is 

apt  to  become  rancid.     It  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wafaiut  oil. 

(See  p.  1429.).    It  is  never  made  in  England,  and  but  rarely  in  Franoe. 

As  an  omamental  tree,  the  hazel,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  forms  a 
very  handsome  obgect  for  a  lawn,  near  a  wintePs  residence;  becauae  it  not 
onlv  retains  its  leaves  a  long  time  in  autumn,  af^er  they  have  aasumed  a  ricfa 
yelfow  colour,  but,  as  soon  as  they  drop,  they  discover  the  nearly  fuU-grown 
male  catkins,  which  oflen  come  into  full  flower  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
remain  on  the  tree  in  that  state  throughout  the  winter ;  and,  in  daj^s  of  bright 
eunshine  in  Febniary  and  March,  when  sUghtly  moved  by  the  vrind,  they  have 
a  gav  and  most  enlivening  appearance.  The  length  of  dme  the  leaves  remain 
on  the  tree,  and  their  rich  yeUow,  render  the  hazel,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served  (p.  2019.),  one  of  the  most  oraamental  of  aU  deciduous  shrubs  as 
undergrowth ;  it  rankhiff,  in  this  respect,  with  the  oak  and  the  beech.  Hie 
foliage  of  the  birch  and  ttie  wUIow,  two  of  the  commonest  undergrowths  in 
indigenous  woods,  is  meagre,  and  drops  offsuddenly;  while  the  leaves  of  the 
ash  and  the  chestnut  drop  offearly,  wnen  thev  have  scarcely  changed  colour; 
and,  hence,  these  trees,  as  undergrowths,  are  uu'  inferior  to  the  haiel  in  woods 
which  form  conspicuous  featnres  in  the  view  from  a  mansion,  or  where  oma- 
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ment  is  at  all  taken  into  consideration.  The  purple-leaved  hazel  is  a  very 
handsome  tree»  and,  with  the  common,  may  be  very  ntly  associated  in  a  group 
with  the  cut-Ieaved  hazel ;  and,  as  an  evergreen  to  contrast  with  them,  may  be 
added  Garrya  elliptica,  the  male  catkins  of  which  are  often  nearly  1  ft.  in 
length,  and  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  continue  as  long,  as  those  of  the 
hazel.  In  raany  parts  of  France,  botquets,  or  small  groves,  and  also  arbours 
and  covered  walks,  of  the  hazel  are  oflen  found  near  oid  ch&teaux ;  and  the 
saroe  pracdce  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  this  oountry,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  remams  of  covered  nut  walks  yet  existing  in  some  old  gardens. 
In  shrubberies,  the  hazel  gives  rise  to  many  interesting  associations  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  nut  countries.  The 
writer  of  the  articie  on  Cdrylus,  in  the  I^auveau  Du  Hamel,  is  doquent 
in  praise  of  the  hazd  on  Uiis  account ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
says:  "  The  hazel,  besides  making  up  a  prominent  part  of  many  a  grove 
in  the  happiest  manner,  and  tufting  ana  fringing  the  sides  of  many  a  ravine, 
often  presents  us  with  very  picturesque  stems  and  ramifications.  Then, 
when  we  think  of  the  lovely  scenes  into  which  the  careless  steps  of  our  youth 
haye  been  ied  in  search  of  its  nuts,  when  autumn  had  begun  to  brown  thc 
points  of  their  ciusters,  we  are  bound  to  it  by  threads  of  the  most  delightful 
assodations,  with  those  beloved  ones,  who  were  the  companions  ot  such 
idle,  but  happy  days."  (For,  Scen^  i.  p.  197.) 

Soiland  SUuaiioH,  The  hazel,  according  to  Cobbett,  '*  grows  best  upon 
what  b  called  a  hazd  mouid ;  that  is  to  say,  mouid  of  a  reddish  brown :  but 
it  will  grow  ahnost  any  where,  from  a  chalk  or  gravd,  to  a  cold  and  wet  clay ; 
but  the  rods  are  durable  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  ha^l  grows,and  they  are  particularly  good  where  the  bottom  is  chalk.'* 
{WoodUmdt,  §  283.)  The  situation  most  tavouiabie  is  on  the  sides  of  hiils, 
for  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  where  water  u  stap;nant;  though,  like  all  trees 
and  shrubs  that  ^ow  in  dense  masses,  it  requn*es  a  great  deal  of  moisture ; 
and,  indeed,  it  will  always  keep  the  ground  moist  under  it  by  the  denseness 
of  its  shade. 

Propagatkm  and  CuUure,  The  spedes  is  propagated  by  nuts,  which,  from 
the  common  wild  filbert,  are,  in  plentiful  years,  from  20#.  to  30«.  a  sack  of 
three  bushels.  These  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  loft, 
covered  with  straw,  or  in  sand,  dll  the  following  Fd>ruary ;  when  they  may  be 
sown,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  mast  or  chestnuts.  After  remaining 
in  the  seed-bed  two  years,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  nurserv  lines ;  and  in 
one  or  two  years  more  they  will  be  fit  for  removal  to  their  final  situation. 
Where  a  hazel  copse  is  to  be  formed,  the  nuts  may  be  sown  in  drills,  on 
ploughed  ground,  early  in  spring,  and  a  crop  of  oats  taken  the  first  year ;  but 
this  method  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  nut,  when  young,  is,  as  Cobbett 
observes,  as  tender  as  a  radish,  and  easily  ii^jured  by  weeds.  Plantations, 
therefore,  are  best  made  by  planting;  and  the  plants  may  be  setin  rows  at  5ft. 
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distance,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  in  the  row ;  the  plants  In  one  row  akemating  witfa 
openings  in  the  other.  When  an  oak  wood  with  hazel  coppice  u  to  be 
formed,  the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  already  ffiven  (p.  1802.).  Hazel 
coppice,  for  the  ordinary  purooses  of  hurdle  wood,  hethers  or  wattlesy  crate- 
ware,  hoops,  &c.,  b  generaUy  cut  every  seven  or  eight  years.  The  hurdles 
are  sometimes  manufiEuWed  on  the  spot;  and,the  other  articles  being  selected, 
the  remainin^  shoots  and  brancbes  are  made  up  into  faggots. 

The  varieties,  whether  botanical,  or  valued  tor  their  miits,  are  propagated 
by  layers ;  though  the  purple  hazel,  being  as  yet  rare,  might  be  budded  or 
grafted. 

The  hazel,  as  a  fruit  tree,  b  most  commonly  propagated  by  sudcers,  more 
esp^cially  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Maidstone,  where  the  uuts  are  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  any  where  else  in  England.  Plantadons  are  generaUy 
made  in  autumn,  in  soil  which  has  been  well  trenched  and  manured.  Tbe 
plants  are  placed  in  rows,  at  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  distance  from  each  other, 
and  at  lOlL  apart  in  the  row;  while  between  the  rows  hops  are  frequently 
grown  for  a  few  years ;  but,  after  the  filberts  have  attained  a  sufficient  nze  to 
nearly  cover  the  pround,  the  hops  are  destroyed.  Filberts  are  also  frequently 
planted  in  rows,  m  the  intervals  between  larger  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  &c ;  but,  though  they  ^w  Ytry  well  in  such  situations,  yet, 
nrom  being  shaded,  and  sometimes  paotially  under  the  drip  of  the  larger  trees, 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  bear  so  well  as  in  plantations  by  themselves.  The  prin- 
cipal  art  in  the  culture  of  the  filbert,  as  a  fruit  tree,  consists  in'  trainiBg  and 
pruning  it  properly,  as  the  blossom  is  produced  upon  the  sides  and  extremitiea 
of  the  upper  young  branches,  and  from  fflnall  young  ahoots  which  proceed  from 
the  bases  of  side  branches,  cut  off  the  precemng  year*  The  tree  lequires  to  be 
kept  remarkably  open,  in  order  that  tne  main  branches  may  produce  yonng 
wood  throuffhout  the  whole  of  their  length.  In  the  filbert  orcharda  about 
Maidstone,  the  trees  are  trained  with  short  stems  like  gooseberry  bushes,  aod 
are  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  punch-bowl,  exceedin^y  thin  of  wood.  WillianH 
son,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  in  the  HorticuUural  Tyatuaetioms,  adviset 
**  to  plant  the  trees  where  they  are  to  remain ;  to  suffer  them  to  grow  without 
restraint  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  to  cut  them  down  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  push  five  or  six  strong  shoots,  which,  tfae 
second  year  after  cutting  down,  are  to  be  shortened  one  third ;  then  place  a 
small  hoop  within  the  branches,  and  fasten  the  shoots  to  it  at  equal  distaiices. 
In  the  third  year,  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud.  These  must  be  sufoed 
to  fi;row  tiil  the  following  autumn,  or  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  wbeo  they  are 
to  be  cut  offnearly  close  to  the  original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoot  of  tbe 
last  year  shortened  two  thirds.  In  the  fifih  ^ear»  several  snmll  shooti  will 
arise  from  the  bases  of  the  side  branches,  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding 
year :  from  these  the  fruit  is  to  be  expec^ed ;  and  the  future  object  of  the 
pruner  must  be  directed  to  produce  an  annuai  supply  of  these,  by  cotting  out 
ail  that  have  bome  fhiit.  The  leadin^  shoot  is  to  be  shortened  eveiy  year 
two  thirds  or  more ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  not  be  sufeed 
to  exceed  6  h,  Every  shoot  that  is  \ek  to  produce  fruit  should  also  be 
tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  being  exhausted  in  making  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  branch.  Observe,  in  pruning  early  in  spring,  to  have  a  due  tupply 
of  male  blossoms,  and  to  eradicate  all  suckers."  8uch  is  the  Maidstone  prac» 
tice,  **  which  has  been  lon^  celebrated,"  b^  which  30  cwt.  of  nuts  per  acre 
have  been  grown  on  particular  grounds,  m  particular  years:  but  20cwt.  is 
considered  a  larfe  crop,  and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  the  osual 
one,  with  a  total  failure  three  years  out  of  five;  so  that  the  averafe  produce  is 
not  more  than  5  cwt.  per  acre.  WilUamson  thinks  **  the  failure  bappening  ao 
often  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  successtul  yeart, 
owing  to  the  mode  of  pruning,  by  which  the  whqle  nourishment  of  the  tree  is 
expended  in  the  production  of  fruit ;"  and  he  recommcnds  having  the  trees 
rather  more  in  a  state  of  nature.  (Hort.  lyans.^  vol.  iv.  p.  154*.) 

If,  at  any  time,  there  should  appear  to  be  a  deficiency  of  male  catkins  in  a 
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"filbert  orchardp  the  defect  can  readily  be  supplied,  when  the  female  blosBonis 
(which  are  eadiv  lcnown  by  l>eing  sessile  and  solitary,  or  in  small  ciusters,  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colourj  are  expanded»  by  coUecdng  male  blossoms  from 
wild  trees,  or  any  others  where  thev  can  be  spared,  and  suspending  them  on 
the  upper  kNranches  of  the  tree.  The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  has  proved  the  utility 
of  this  practice,  both  in  his  own  case,  and  in  that  <m  some  of  his  neighbours. 
(Ibid^yol.  V.  p.  316. ;  and  Encyc.  of  Gard,,  ed.  1835,  p.  944.)  Rogers  remarka 
that  the  kind  of  pruninf  which  is  found  the  best  for  the  currant  is  also  the 
best  for  the  filbert.  Filberts  intended  for  long  keeping,  this  author  observes, 
**  should  remain  on  the  tree  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe ;  which  is  eaaily 
known  by  their  rich  brown  colour.  They  should  be  laid  on  a  dry  floor  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  stored  in  jars  of  dry  sand,  where  they  will  keep 
sound  for  a  ^reat  length  of  tune."  (FruU  CtMwator,  p.  190.)  Filberts  are 
always  kept  m  the  husk,  and  sold  by  tbe  pound  ;  whiie  nuts  are  kept  with- 
out  the  husk,  and  soid  by  the  peck  or  busheL  The  Barcelona  nuts  are  im- 
ported  in  boxes,  and  kept  in  them  till  sold;  wiiiie  the  English  nuts  are 
brought  to  market  in  sacks,  and  kept  in  them,  or  on  the  floors  of  lofb,  or  in 
dry  celiars,  till  they  are  taken  out  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  Hlberts  are 
brougfat  to  mai^et,  by  the  prowers,  in  boxes ;  and  are  preserved,  by  the  fruit- 
erers,  in  layers  in  lofts,  or  m  dry  sand  in  ceilars.  After  some  time,  the  huslu 
lose  their  colour,  and  appear  black  and  mouldv ;  when  they  are  slightly  fumi- 
gated  with  suiphur,  till  tneir  colour  is  restored.  This  operation  is  performed 
hj  putting  them  on  trays,  pierced  with  holes,  and  holding  them  over  a  chafing- 
dish  of  charcoa],  on  whicn  a  little  powdered  sulphur  had  been  thrown  when 
the  charcoal  was  red-hot.  The  tray  should  be  gently  shaken,  and  the  filberts 
spread  on  it  very  thinly,  that  the  fiunes  of  the  siuphur  may  penetrate  all 
round  them. 

Intects.    Tlie  oommon  nut  b  attacked  by  numerous  species  of  insects,  es- 
pedally  by  the  caterpiUars  of  various  moths  and  butterflies,  which  feed  upon 

its  leaves.    Amon( —  '*- "^  ' "- — ' ^-"-  ''— -«-——»  •--  - 

star),  or  entirely 


moth,  so  named  from  the  remarkable  form  of  the  caterpOIar,  the  fore  legs 
of  which  are  greatly  dongated,  and  the  firont  part  of  the  body  eenerally  car- 
ried  erect),**  Notoid^nta  JDromed^us,  *  EWromis  versloolor  Qhe  rare  glory 
of  Kent  moth),  *  A^glae  ta6  (tfae  tau  emperorV  fD^mas  coryli  (the  nut 
tree  tuBaock),  *  C^smia  tiapezina,  *  Br^ha  notfaa,  *  Hipp4rcfau«  joapili- 
on^rius,  *  Cab^  pusibria,  *  Haijpdlyc^  corylkta,  *  Lozotae^ia  corylana, 
*  Roxllna  arcu^  L.  (T6rtrix),  f  Semidscopis  avellandla  (Tlnea  A.  C). 
The  coleopterous  insects  are  confined  to  the  fiamilies  Curculi^nidse  and  Chry- 
somelids.  Amongst  the  former  b  espedaliy  to  be  noticed  the  Balaninus 
nikcum  Oermar  (Curcildio  nikcum  lArm.)^  the  larva  of  which  is  the  wfaite  fleshv 
maggot  so  offcen  found  feeding  upon  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  (See  Jig.  1947.*) 
The  pinfect  insect  is  a  pretty  beetle,  about  a  ouarter  or  a  diird  of  an  incn 
long,  with  a  very  long  and  slender  black  homy  beak,  faaving  tfae  elbowed  an- 
tennae  inserted  near  tfae  middle.  Tfae  body  is,  or,  ratfaer,  tfae  elytra,  wfaen  sfaut, 
are,  soroewhat  of  a  triangular  form ;  and  the  ^eneral  colour  of  the  insect  is 
fine  greyish  brown,  witfa  deeper  sliades,  and  uregularly  waved  bands.  Tfae 
female  beetle  deposits  its  e^^  in  the  nut  wfailst  in  a  young  and  immature 
state,  tfae  wound  soon  healing.  Tfais  accounts  for  tfae  larva  bemg  found  witfain 
the  fliiell,  without  any  hole  being  seen  by  wfaicfa  it  migfat  faave  entered.  It 
is  said  that  the  passa^  for  tfae  introduction  of  tfae  egg  is  made  by  tfae  female 
^ling  tfarongfa  tfae  nnd  witfa  its  rostrum.  A  single  egg,  of  a  brown  colour, 
is  introduced  into  eacfa  nut,  firom  wfaicfa  tfae  grub  is  faatcfaed  in  about  a  fort- 
nigfat;  but  it  does  not  attain  its  fuU  size  until  tfae  wfaole  of  tfae  interior  of 
tfae  nut  is  consumed ;  tfae  kernel  bein^  tfae  last  part  wfaicfa  it  attacks.  At  tfais 
time  tfae  shell  is  found  to  be  filled  witfa  black  powder,  whicfa  is  nothinff  but 
the  excrement  of  tfae  kurva.  Wfaen  full  grown,  the  time  for  the  fall  o7  the 
nut  is  arrived ;   and  the  larva  tfaen,  or  sometimes  wfaile  tfae  nut  remains  on 
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tfae  tree,  eats  a  hok  through  the  shell  with  its  strong  jaws,  and  pushes  iudf 

through  the  aperture  thus  made ;  although  it  appears  too  suiall  to  admit 

the  body,  which  contracts  itaelf  to  get  through,  and  then  M\s  to  the  groiiiid, 

having  no  legs  to  support  itself  on  the  husk.    Legs,  however,  would  be  an 

incumbrance  to  the  insect,  as  it  is  bom  in  the  midst  of  ita  food ;  and  wheo 

this  b  consumed  its  feeding  time  has  terminated,  and  it  ia  ready  to  make  its 

way  into  the  earth ;  where  it  forms  an  oval  cell,  and  changes  mto  a  pupa ; 

soon  after  which  the  perfect  insect 

makesitsappearance.  Inj%.  1947., 

a  shows  tne  woond  made  by  the 

mtroduction  of  the  egg  into  the  ^ 

young  fhiit;  b,  the  hole  in  the 

mature  fruit,  by  which  the  larya 

has  roade  its  exit;  c  is  the  larva; 

df  the  pupa ;  and  e,  the  perfect.in- 

sect  (these  last  three  figures  being 

represented  about  one  third  larger 

than  the  natural  size).    The  dp  of 

the  rostrum,  magnified,  is  shown  at  -  x         .  q^. 

/;  g  being  the  jaws,  and  A  a  side       *  ^  ^  ^ 

view  of  a  single  jaw.    In  addition 

to  this  insect,  Orch^stes  avellknae 

(one  of  the  small  flea  weevils), 

Strophos6mu8    c6ryli,    Ap<5derus 

c6ryu,    AitQahuM     curcuU6nides, 

Troplderes     niveir6stris,     Rhyn- 

chites  B4cchuf,  and  Polvdrusus 

argentitus,  are  found  in  tfae  nut ; 

as  wdl  as  the  following,  belongtnff  to  the  Chrysom^lidse : — Chrysomela 

Goocineaand  hemi^s^rica;  Cl^hra  longipe8,4-panctikta,  tridentkta,aiidaurtta; 

Cryptoc6phalus  bipunct^tus,  c6rdiger,  c^ryli,  and  6-punctitus;  and  Hispa 

pectmic^niis.    Amongst  the  Linnaean  Hemiptera  are  :  Chnex  c6ryli,  avelUnc, 

and  annulktus  Unn;  Cic^a  aurlta,  bicordm,  and  c6ryU ;  A^f^  c6ryli;  and 

C6ccus  c6ryli.     Hemer6bius  hlrtus,   amonffst  neuropterous  insects;  and 

All^ntus  c6r]^Ii,  amongst  the  saw-^ies,  oom^ete  the  list  of  the  chief  spedes 

of  insects  wmch  feed  upon  the  common  nut. 

Fimgi  on  tke  HazeL  On  the  wood  and  fidlen  branches :  il^ricus  gskri- 
cuUitus  Scop.,  Saw.  t.  165.,  and  fig.  15883.  hi  the  EncydopaSia  of  Ptants; 
A.  polygrimimus  Dec,f  syn.  A,  fistul6su8,  BniL  t.  518.,  and  fig.  15884.  in 
the  EncydopcBdia  of  Plants;  and  A,  stri&tulus  Pm.,  a  nunute  resupinate 
spedes ;  Thel^phora  rug6sa  Pm.,  syn.  T.  cor^lea  Pers.^  remarkable  m  its 
blood-stained  hue,  when  rubbed  or  scntched ;  T.  ilvellbiae  Fr.;  Clavaria  Arde- 
jua  Sow.  t.  215.,  and  fi^.  16171.  m  the  Encydopa^dia  of  Plants :  PeuuL 
furfurkcea  JPV. ;  SphaeYu  fusca  Pers, ;  S.  verruc8ef6rmis  Ekrk, ;  8.  decd- 
dens ;  Demktium  griseum  PV. ;  T6rula  antennkta  Pers,  On  the  roots,  Jg4- 
ricus  radic^tus  Relh,  On  the  leaves :  S.  ilvelUknae  Sckmidt,  a  highly  curious 
species  which  has,  in  the  present  year,  occurred  abundantly  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,  but  appears  not  to  have  been  found  befbre,  since  its  first  detection 
by  Schmidt ;  SpbseVia  gn6mon  Tode;  Erfmhe  guttka  Sckleckt,  On  the  nuts, 
jPezha.  fiructigc»ia  BuU,,  already  nodced  under  the  beech,  fig.  1900.  p.  1974. 

CornmerciaT Statistics,  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  :  oii&' 
year^s  seedlings,  IQf.  per  thousand;  two-years'  seedlings,  15«.  per  thousand; 
transplanted,  fi*om  1  n.  to  2  ft.  hish,  30s,  per  thousand ;  transplaoted,  fiwHD 
2  ft.  to  3ft.  high,  50f.  per  thousand.  Plants  of  the  difierent  varieties  are  1«. 
each.  Price  of  English  nuts,  in  Covent  Garden  mariLet,  firom  2«.  to  3f .  per  peck ; 
of  Barceiona  nuts,  fi-om  5s,  to  6«.  per  peck ;  of  English  filberts,  ftom  4^  lOfc 
to  5/.  per  lOOlb.  Price  of  plants,  at  Boilwyller,  of  the  varieties,  from  2 
francs  to  5  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  the  varieties  are  firom  85  oaats  to 
50  cents  each. 
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5  2.  C.  Colu'rna  L.    The  Conttantinopie  Hazel. 

IdniUUatkm.    Hort  CUff^  448. ;  Roy.  LugdbL,8L ;  MllU  Dict.,  Ha  i. ;  WJUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  472.  ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  4  p.  Sa ;  Lodd.  C«t.,  18S6.  «.       .    ..^  ^       vx    m 

a^nom^s.    C.  bynnttiui  Herm.  LMgdb.,9U  Seb.  Mut.,  1.  t.  27. ;  iJveUtoa  Pero««Jn*  hamms 

JM.  Pin^  418. ;  J.  piimlU  bjxanttii»  Clut.  Uist.,  l.  p.  11. ;  C.  arbdrea  Hor/. ;  lc  NoUeUer  de 

BisaDce,  Ft.i  Bysantinische  Hatelnun,  Ger.  ^    ^  «         ^ ...     ,  *.    ^  ui  . 

«M^ai^f.    ^  Mufc,  1. 1.  f7.  f.  £. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  99. ;  our  >^ff.  194a  ;  aad  the  pUtes  of  thi«  tree 

in  our  lait  Volume. 
Spec.  Char^  ^c,     Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate.    Leaves  roundish  ovate, 
cordate.    Involucre  of  the  fruit  double;  the  exterior  manv-partite,  the  in- 
terior  3-partite;  divisions  palmate.  (WUld.^    A  tree,  50lt.  or  60  ft.  high  ; 
a  native  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.     Introduced  in  1665. 
Varietiet. 

t  C.  C.  2  intermedia;  C.  interm^dia  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  i»  probably  a 
hybrid  between  C.  ColCima  and  C  iivell^a. 

5  C  C  3  mrborUeem  Flach.,  and  our  AT-  19«-.  ***"  ^«n  **»•  •l^c^»  ^^f  ^  **»•  ^*^^^ 
of  the  nut  being  cut  into  shreds. 

Description,  S^c,  The  Constantinople  nut  forms 
a  handsome  somewhat  pyramidal  tree,  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  high ;  with  a  whitish  bark,  which  peels  off  in 
stripa.  The  branches  spread  oui  horizontally  ;  the 
leaves  are  more  anffular,  and  softer,  than  tbose  of  the 
common  hasEel;  and  the  stipules  are  linear.  The  nuts  ^ 
are  small,  round,  and  almost  covered  with  the  cal;^'x, ! 

vith  1 


which  is  double,  and  deeply  laciniated,  or  fringed,  with 
the  points  recurved.  Tbe  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  with 
great  vigour,  in  the  climate  of  London.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  dwarf  shrub,  and  is  described  as  such 
in  the  old  books  relating  to  trees ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered  to  be  a  lofty  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Turkey;  but  it  bears  the  cUmate  of  both 
Paris  and  London  without  the  slightest  injury. 
Desfontaines  telis  us  that  Clusius  first  cultivated  the 
Cdryius  Columa;  and  that  it  was  sent  to  him  from 

Constantinople  in  1582  {Hitt.  det  Arhret,  ii.  p.  540.) ;  and  Prof.  Martyn  tells 
us  it  was  reintroduced  four  years  afterwards  by  "  David  Ungnad  Baron  in 
Zomeck."    It  appears  to  have  been 
first  cultivated  in  England  by  Rea,  a 
florist,  who,  in  his  Flora^  published  in 
1665,  says  that  he  had  then  "  many 
goodly  plants  of  the  fiibeard  of  Con- 
stantinople."    (  p.  224.)     It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Kay,  the  celebrated  bo- 
tanical  author,  in  his  Hittoria  Planta" 
rmiiy  published  in  1686,  among  **  the 
rare  trees  and  shrabs  "  which  he  saw  | 
a  short  time  previously  in  the  Palace  ^ 
Oardens  at    Fulham.     (8ee  p.  41.) 
Notwithstanding  its  beauty,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  the 
Constantinople  nut  has   never  been 
much  in  demand  in  English  gardens. 

It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  does  best  in  one  similar  to  that  adapted 
for  the  common  hazel.  It  is  easiiy  propagated  by  seed,  grafts,  or  layers. 
Grafting  on  the  common  hazel  is,  however,  the  most  general  way,  as  the 
nut  oftoi  proves  abortive,  both  in  French  and  English  gardens.  The  largest 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Syon,  of  which  a  portrait  is 
given  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are  also  laree  trees  at  Ham  House,  Purser's 
Cross,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Famham  Castle,  which  bear  fruit  most  years. 
Price  of  piants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  \t,  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

♦  6p  8 
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•  3.  C.  rostraVa  Ak.    The  beaked,  Amerkan,  or  CucMd,  HazeL 

Identtficaikm.  Ait  Hort.  Kew^  p.  361  j  ed.  2.,  6.  ^  303.»  WllkL  Sp.  PL,4.  p.  47L:  lOete. 
Amer..  2.  p.  801  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  21. ;  Lodd.  Cmu,  ed.  18S6.  #*.,«■» 

JSynoi^mM».    C.  BjlrHM»,  Scc,  Grom.  Firg.,  151. ;  C.  ooraiiU  Hort 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate.  Leafes  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate.  Involucre  of  the  fruit  tubular,  campanulate,  ku*ger  than  the  nut,  8- 
partite;  divisions  inciso-dentate.  (JVilld.)  C.  rostrata  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  resembling  the  common  European 
hazel,  but  distinguished  from  it  b^  its  fruit  being  cov«^  with  the  calyx, 
which  is  prolongMl  in  the  form  of  a  long  very  hairy  beak  ;  and  hence  the 
name.  The  kemel  is  sweet,  but  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  table. 
The  plant  is  found,  according  to  Pursh  (ii.  p.  635.),  on  mountains,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina ;  but  is  not  common  on  tne  plains,  and  rarely  oocurs 
so  far  south  as  Boston.  The  American  hazel  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
Jand,  in  1745,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  has  never  been  mudi  cm- 
tivated.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  are  Ik  each ;  at  BoUwyller, 
2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

m  4.  C.  AMBRiCA^A  Michx.    Thc  American  Hazel. 

IdefO^fieiakm.    Michx.  Amer.,  8.  p.  210.;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  471. ;  Lcxld.  Cat,  ed.  183GL 
Sifnoitifmet.    C  am.  bamiUs  Wang.  Amer.,  88.  t  29.  f.  63. ;  Dwarf  Cuckold  Nut,  wild  FIIbat.^ner 
MngraviHg.    W«ng.  Amer..  88.  t  29.  f.  63L       -  -««,-««r. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Sfc.  Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  acumhiate.  Involucre  of  the 
fruit  roundish,  campanulate,  longer  than  the  nut ;  limb  spreading,  dentatdy 
serrated.  {Willd.)  The  American  hazel  is  a  shrub,  crowing,  accordhig  to 
Pursh,  to  the  height  of  from  4  fl.  to  8  ft.  It  difiers  irom  C.  rostr^te  about 
as  much  as  the  filbert  from  the  European  hazel.  The  calyx  is  lurget  than 
the  included  nut,  the  fiavour  of  the  kemel  of  which  is  said  to  be  Yery  fine. 
It  is  found  in  low  shady  woods  fi*om  Canada  to  Florida.  It  was  intro- 
duced,  in  1798,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nursenes,  are  2s,  each  ;  at  BoIIwyller»  l^  francs ;  and  at  New  York^  25  cents. 

App.  i.  Species  qfCdrylus 
notyet  introduced. 


duced  {  but,  Arom  the  eleration  of  itt 
natire  habitat,  it  would  doubtie«c  prove 
hardy.  From  tbe  laciniated  calyx  of 
thic  Dut,  it  appean  nearly  allied  to 
C.  C,  arboretceiM  Fkck.  (See  p  90S9.) 


END   OF   THE   THIRD   VOLUME. 
LoMKMf :  PHnted  by  A.  SromswooDK,  Ntw-Slreet-Square. 
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